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ABBEYS:  St.  Albans.  SOD;  Tintern, 
■1(1.',;  WL'Sirainster.  299.  443,  534 

All  Saints'  Church,  Northfleet,  114 

American  Institute  of  Architects'  certifi- 
cate. 219 

Artiflcial  stone  fountain.  309 

As--urance  huildings,  Equity  autl  Law, 
482 

Avcbury,  157 

BALLIOXi  College  Chapol,  15 

Baptistry  of  St.  I-'rancis,  JCutting  Hill,  10 

Bat  to  rsea,  Christ  Church  National  Schools, 
70 

Bocket's  shrine,  Canterbury,  pavement 
of.  17G 

Belfry  at  Ifs,  219 

Bench  at  Steyning  Church,  oak,  1.52 

Berwick  tower  and  spire,  403 

Eexley.  house  at,  'iUS 

Boring  and  mortising  machine,  SOS 

Boston,  U.S.,  house  at.  239 

Br>*ant  and  May  Testimonial  drinking 
fountain.  4<il 

Building  Nkws  house  planning  competi- 
tion designs:  mansion,  318,  502;  villas, 
319,  338,  339.  398,  399,  418,  441,  460,  502, 
527 

Bury.  St.  Peters  Church,  92,  93 

CATHEDRAL,  Ypres.  298 
Canterbury  CjitbcdraL  pavementin,  17G 
Central  hall.  Soacox  Heath,  358 
Certillcato    of     American     Institute    of 

Architects.  219 
Chapels:    Balliol    Cnllegc,    Oxford.    15; 
Clapton    Park    Congregational,     112; 
Digby  Mortuarv,  Sherborne,  15;  King's 
College,  Old  Aberdeen,  155 
Chateau  du  Lode,  France,  258 
Chimney-pieces :    Ilolmwood,  Cathcart. 
2.18;  Maison  Commuuale,  Cruybd-ro,  177 
Chimneys,  Loudon,  115 
Christ  Church  National  Schools,  Batter- 
sea,  70 

Churches:  — All  Saints'.  Northfleot, 
114;  Berwick,  4G3;  Crawley.  463;  If s, 
219;  Leuchars.  30,  154;  Newhaven,  463 ; 
Newick,  463  :  Notre  Dame,  St.  Lo.  Nor- 
mandy. 197;  Piddint'hoe,  463;  Plynip^on, 
463;RodmcII,463:Slaugham,463;Sompt- 
ing,  71 ;  Southoase,  463;  Soutliwick, 
463;  St.  Augustine's,  Dublin,  135;  St. 
Columba,  Uaggerston,  54;  Sl  John'.s. 
Hull.  524;  St.  Peter's.  Bury.  02,  93; 
Wood  Green,  Staffordshire,  273,  279 

City  warehouses,  Dowgato  Hill,  196 
Clapton  Park  Cnngregational  Chapel,  112 
Clergy  house.  St.  Peter's,  Folkestone,  12 
Cloisters,  Westminster.  209 
Collogo  at  Old  Aberdeen.  155 
Congregational  :  Chapel,  Clapton   Park, 

112;  Memorial  Unll.  37 
Corbel,  Sorapting  Church.  Su'^sex,  71 
Cox  &  Sonn'  exhibitti  at  the  International 

£zhiblUoD,  439 


Cragside,  Northumberland,  37S 
Crawley  Church  tower,  463 

DESIGNS:  Mansions.  318,502;  villas, 
3i:\  338.  339,  398,  399.  413.  441,  400.  502, 
527 ;  windows.  413;  Wood  Green 
Church.  278,  279 

Details  :  Equity  and  Law  Life  Assurance 
Buildings.  Lincoln's  Inn,  4S2;  Sompting 
Church,  Sussex,  71 

Digby  Mortuary  Cbapel,  Sherborne,  15 

Dining-room  chimuey-piece,  Holmwood, 
238 

Dol  ar  Marchant,  Locmariakei',  157 

Dolmens,  157 

Doorways :  Digby  Mortuary  Chapel, 
Sherborne,  15;  Pro-Cathedral,  Ken- 
sington, 10;  Sompting  Church,  Sussex, 
71 

Dowgate-hill,  warehouses  at,  19G 

Drawing-room  chimuey-piece,  Holm- 
wood,  238 

Drinkiug  fountain,  the  Bryant  &  May, 
461 

Dublin,  St.  Augustine's  Church,  135 

EAST  end  of  BalHoI  College  Chapel,  1-5 

End  stone,  Doi  ar  Marchant, Locmariaker, 
l.'i7 

English  Church,  Rome.  419 

E(iuity  &  Law  Assurance  buildings,  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  482 

Exhibition,  furniture  at  the,  439 

FACADE  of  Chateau  du  Lode,  France, 

258 
Fenestf^lla,  Sompting  Church,  Sussex,  71 
Fisher's  Gateway.  Sandwich.  134 
Folkestone  clergy-house  and  schools,  12 
Fountains;  Artillcial  stone,  300;  Bryant 

&  May  Testimonial,  461 
French  Chateau,  a,  258 
Furnituroin  tho  International  Exhibition, 

439 

GATE'WAY,  Sandwich,  134 
Glasgow  slinpn  and  warehouses,  433 

HAGGERSTON,  St.  Columba's,  54 
Ilalf-tiinbcrod  house  at  Boxley,  218 
Hall  chimney-piece,  Uohnwood,  238 
Ualls  :  Congregational  Memorial,  37 ;  Sea- 
cox  Heath,  3.1S 
Herrestrup.  dolmen  at.  157 
Highlleld  Grove.  Stafford,  13 
Holm  wood- villa,  elumncy-pioces  at,  23S 
Houses:  Bexicy.  Kent.  2IS;  Boston,  U.S., 

239;  Shortlands,  Kent.  448 
Hull,  St.  John's  Church,  524 

IFS,  belfry  at,  219 

Interiors:— Central  hall,  Seacos  Heath, 
353;  Leuchars  Church,  154;  St.  Co- 
lumba's. Haggerston,  54  ;  St.  John  a, 
Hull,  524;  St  Peter's.  Bury.  92;  Wood 
(Jreen  Church,  Staffordshire.  278 

International  Exhibition,  furniture  at  tho, 
430 


KENSINGTON  Pro-Cathedral  door- 
way, 10 
Kiug's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  155 

LANTERN  tower.  King's  College,  Old 

Aberdeen,  155 
Leuchars  Church,  36, 154 
Lincoln's  Ion,  Equity  and  Law  Assurance 

buildings,  482 
London  sky  lines,  115 

MACHINE  for  mortising,  508 
Ma'son  Commuuale,  Cruybere,  chimney- 
piece  at,  177 
Mausion,  designs  for,  318,  502 
Memorial  Hall,  Congregational.  37 
Metal-work  at  tUo  luteruatioual  Exhibi- 
tion, 439 
Monuments,  rude  stone,  157 
Mortising  machine.  508 
Mortuary  chapel,  Sherborne,  15 

NATIONAL  Schools,  Christ  Church, 

Battersea,  70 
Newliavcn  tower  and  spire,  463 
Newick  tower.  463 
North  walk  of  cloisters,    Westminster, 

299 
North-cast    view    of    tower,    Sompting 

Church,  Sussex,  71 
Northtlcpt,  All  Saint's  Church.  114 
Notre  Dame,  St.  Lo,  Normandy,  197 

OAK  bench  at  Steyning  Church,  Sussex, 

152 
Old  Aberdeen,  King's  College,  155 
Outlines,  sky,  115 

PARISH  church  of  St.  John,  Hull.  524 
Park/itcatie  of  Chateau  du  Lode,  Franco, 

258 
Pavement,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  17G 
Pentro  Ifau.  dolmeu  at,  157 
Piddinghoe  tower  and  spire.  463 
Piscina,  Sompting  Church,  Sussex,  71 

Plans:— Christ  ChurchNational  Schools, 
Battorsca.  70;  English  Church,  Rome, 
419;  Highllcld  Grove.  Stafford,  13; 
house  at  Shortlands,  Kent.  448;  man- 
sions, 318.  502  ;  Seacox  Heath,  359 ; 
schools,  Johnson-street,  Stepney,  415; 
schools  on  the  Prussian  system,  415; 
schools.  St.  Au>;tcll.  .500;  St.  Alban's 
Abbi'y,  .109;  Tinicni  .\bbey,  405;  villas, 
319,  338,  339.  398,  418.  441,  460,  503,  527  ; 
Westminster  Abbey,  443,  534 

Plas  Newydd  dolmen,  the,  157 
Plumpton  tower  and  spire,  463 
Pollock's  mortising  machine,  508 
Prcniiatcd     design     for     Wood     Green 

Church,  278,  279 
Pro-Cathedral  doorwav.  Kensington,  10 
Proposed  English  Church,  Romb,  419 

RAJUNKOLOOR,  dolmen  at.  157 
Eesidonce,  Cragside,  Northumberland,  378 


Restoration  of  Fisher's  Gateway,  Sau  d 

wich,  134 
Rodmell  tower  and  spire,  463 
Rome,  proposed  English  chiu"ch,  419 
Rude  stone  monuments,  157 

SANDWICH,  Fisher's  Gateway,  134 
Schools  :  Battersea,    70  ;  Johnson-street, 
Stepney,  415;  St.    Austell,    500;    Sl. 
Peter's.  Folkestone,  12 
Seacox  Heath.  358,  359 
Sherborne,  mortuary  chapel  at,  15 
Shops,  Bath-street,  Glasgow,  433 
Shortlands,  plan  of  house  at,  443 
Sky  outlines  of  London,  115 
Slaugham  tower,  463 
Sompting  Church,  Sussex.  71 
South  front  of  Leuchars  Church,  36 
South-west  views:   Cragside,   Northum 
berland,  378;  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
Dublin,  135 
Southease  tower  and  spire,  463 
Southwick  tower  and  spire,  463 
Spires:  Berwick,  463;  Newhaven,  463  ; 
Piddinghoe,  463 ;  Plympton,  463 ;  Rod- 
mell,463 ;  Southease,463 ;  Southwick, 463 
Stafford,  HighSeld  Grove,  13 
Steyning  Church,  bench  at,  152 
Stone :    fountain,   artificial,    309;    monu- 
ments, rude.  157 
St.  Alban's  Abbey,  509;  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  Dublin.  135 ;  St.  Austell  Schools, 
500;  Sl  Columba's  Church.    Hagger- 
ston,  54  ;    St.     Francis,     Notting-hill, 
baptistry  at,  10;  St.  Peter's,  Folkestone, 
clergy-house  and  schools,  12;  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Bury,  92,93;  St.  Lo,  Normandy', 
197 
Suburban  villa,  design  for,  398,  399 
Sussex  spires,  463 

TABERNACLE,  Sompting  Church, 
Sussex,  71 

Testimonial  drinking  fountain,  theBryant 
&  May.  461 

Tintern  Abbey,  plan  of,  405 

Tower  arch.  Sompting  Church,  Sussex.  71 

Towers:  Berwick,  463;  Crawley,  463; 
Ifs,  Normandy,  219;  King's  College. 
Old  Aberdeen.  155;  Newhaven.  463; 
Newick,  463  ;  Piddinghoo.  463;  Plump- 
ton.  463;  Rodmell,  463  ;  Slaugham,  463; 
Snmpting,  71 ;  Southease,  463;  South- 
wick, 463;  Sussex,  463 

VILLAS,  designs  for.  319,  333,  339,  398, 
31*9,  418.  441,  460,  502,  527 

WALK  of  cloisters,  Westminster,  north, 

2'.io 
Warehouses :  Bath-street,  Glasgow,  433 ; 

Dowgatc  Hill.  City.  196 
Wcstmiustor  Abb-'y.  299,  443,  534 
Windows,  designs  for,  413 
Wood  Green  Church,  Staffordshire,  278, 
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ABBE Y  churches  of  Caen.  the.  172 

Abbeys;  St.  Alban's.  144,  242.609:  West- 
minster, 80,  2'JS,  367,  404,  423,  443,  477, 
634 

Aberystwith  schools  competition,  323 

About  oila,  133 

Absorption  of  moisture  by  brick  and 
stone,  160 

Academy,  the  Koyal,  SO,  267,  354,  381,  393, 
401,  431 

Accidents,  80,  144.  268 

Adams's  spring  hinge,  143 

Adelp'ji-terrace  in  danger,  267,  286 

Adjustable  shoe,  Adams's,  148 

Advance  in  the  price  of  bricks,  406 

Advertisers  and  architects,  60 

Albert  :  Bridge,  32 ;  Hall,  construction 
of,  74 

Albert!,  Leon  Battista,  39 

Alexandrian  obelisk,  the,  427 

All  Saints'  Church.  Northfleet,  113 

Altar  vessels  for  St  Paul's,  286 

Amalgamated :  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
Society  of,  GO,  3(>6 :  Engineers,  Society 
of,  24 

American :  bridge  building.  322  :  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  216:  timber,  406; 
versus  foreign  building  practice,  268 ; 
wood  pavement,  471 ;  workmen's  dwell- 
ings, 66 

Ancient  rose-bush,  an,  144 

Anglo-Italian  style,  the.  444 

Annual  International  Exhibitions,  164 

Ant-quities:  Assyrian,  476;  Irish,  404; 
Roman,  at  Bath,  266 

Antonio  da  Ponte,  517 

Apparatus:  for  attachment  to  windows, 
407  ;  for  heating  and  lighting,  347 ;  for 
melting  snow,  75 

Application  of :  geography  to  the  fine 
arts,  342 ;  stained  ^rlass  to  domestic 
architecture,  ^6.  119,  131 

Appointing  School  Board  architects,  new 
method  of.  143 

Archseological:— Ancient  coins  found 
at  Lcitb,  75;  archeeijlogy  in  Rome,  536; 
Athenian  tombs,  12U ;  Avebury,  157, 
200;  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  223;  Eeg- 
broke  Church,  395  ;  bishops'  chairs, 
164;  British  Museum,  the,  475,  476; 
Cashel  Rock,  the,  3S6;  Chapter-house. 
Westminster,  367,  423,  477 ;  Chaucer's 
tomb,  80  ;  Cokethorpe  Chapel,  242  ; 
discovery  at  Capua,  266;  discovery  at 
Chichester  Cathedral,  "266;  Duckling- 
ton  Church,  242  ;  Eastbury  Manor 
House,  Barking,  293 ;  Freeland  Church, 
395  ;  Gainsborough  Corn  Exchange, 
245  ;  Irish  antiquities,  404  ;  Jew's 
House,  Lincoln,  276 ;  Kelleythoi-pe 
tumulus,  the,  471;  King's  Norton  Church, 
342;  Leathersellers*  Hall,  446;  Llandaff 
Cathedral,  404 ;  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, ISO ;  Northleigh  Church.  395  ;  old 
London,  314 ;  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  235;  prehistoric  fortiflcations,  7; 
prehistoric  remains  in  Cumberland.  21 ; 
relics  of  Bernard  Palissy,  306  ;  remains 
of  lake  dwellings.  2U0 ;  Roman  anti- 
quities in  Bath.  266 ;  Roman  Explora- 
tion Fund,  266:  Roman  pavement  at 
Eramdean,  342 ;  Roman  remains  at 
Milton,  287:  Roman  remains  at  Mur- 
ston,  75  ;  Roman  villa  at  North- 
leigh, 395 ;  rude  stone  monuments,  157 ; 
eemi-detached  churoh  lowers,  512 ; 
ehrine  at  St.  Alban's,  the,  144,  242,  609  ; 
Southleigh  Church,  242 :  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Reading,  423:  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  159,  475;  Tintern  Abbey, 
405  ;  Warwick  Castle,  24,  27,  103,  284  ; 
Wells  Cathedral  clock,  24 ;  Westminster 
Abbey,  367,  404,  423,  443,  477,  534 ; 
Witney  parish  church,  242 

Archseological  Societies:— Archae- 
ological Institute,  120;  ArchEBological 
Section,  Birmingham  and  Midland  In- 
stitute, 7,  75,  276,  342,  471;  Chester 
Archffiologicat  Society,  60;  Hampshire 
Archfflological  Institute,  446;  London 
and  Middlesex  Archeeolngieal  Society, 
423;  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  235 ; 
Eoyal  Historical  and  Archseologicai 
Association  of  Ireland,  404;  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  423 ;  Society  of  Biblical 
Archosology,  21,  161,  404;  Wiltshire 
Archasological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  103 

Archeeology  in  Rome,  536 

Architect:  "directions  to  the,"  106;  the 
United  States  Government,  427 

Architects;  and  artists.  390;  English  and 
German,  512;  great  Italian,  3.  39,  73, 
84,  101,  110,  121,  137,  142,  146,  179,  341, 
350,  374,  421,  454,  517;  mathematics 
for,  216;  and  quantity-surveyors,  291 ; 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  early,  73 ; 
as  thumbscrews,  409;  versus  advertisers. 
60  ' 

Architects'  office,  Guildhall,  256 

Architectural:  assistants,  389,  424;  criti- 
cism, 530;  critics,  478;  Conference 
(1871),  IS,  256,  262,  291 ;  Conference 
(1872),  465.  467.  473,  495,  505,  515,  629, 
531 ;  design,  principles  of,  126,  210.  269, 
412;  drawings  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, 361;  drawings  at  the  Roj-al 
Academy,  354,  381,  401;  Examination, 
Voluntary,  151,  158,  216,  294.  474 ;  Mu- 
seum, 47,   120,  164,   227,  427,  450,  500; 


treatment  of  doorways,  290;  works  in 
the  Kensington  Library,  61  ;  writing, 
294 

Architectural  Societies; — Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  216  ;  Archi- 
tectural Alliance,  the,  375;  Architectu- 
ral Association,  24,  42,  47,  50,  65,  88,  9G, 
119,  124,  131,  143,  151,  172,  205,  221,  223, 
233,  247,  261,  287.  294,  306.  325,  327,  332, 
367,  376,  407,  422,  450.  456,  520,  631; 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland, 
522;  Chester  .\rL-.hitectnraI  and  Archte- 
logical  Society,  60;  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association,  75,  287;  Leicester- 
shire Architectural  and  Archeeological 
Society,  457 ;  Lincoln  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  402,  507;  Liverpool 
Architectural  and  Archteological  So- 
ciety, 120,  191,  201,  306,  362,  332,  387; 
Northern  Architectural  Association, 
342 ;  Northern  Architectural  Students' 
Society,  62;  Oxford  Architectural  and 
Historical  Society,  ISO,  201,  223,  242, 
396,  457,  607 ;  Reading  Architectural 
and  Archteological  Society,  402  ;  Royal 
Architectural  Museum,  47,  120,  164,  227, 
427.  450,  500;  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  18,  41,  74,  151,  158,  179,  181, 
182,  1!<3,  216,  235,  247,  256,  293.  336,  376, 
405.  433,  436,  465.  467,  473,  487,  495.  505, 
615,  518,  529,  531 ;  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Society,  46 

Architecture :  Anglo-Italian,  444 ;  or  arch- 
teology?  57  ;  forty  years  ago,  187; 
French  modern,  456,  620;  in  Glasgow, 
436;  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
361 ;  London,  2-51,  305 ;  modern,  296, 
315,  333,  354,  369,  387,  406,  424,  432,  635; 
modern  metropolitan,  118  ;  a  new  style 
of,  321,  343;  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
354,  381,  401 ;  Scottish  ecclesiastical, 
478,  533 ;  street,  256 

Areas  in  rear  of  new  dwelling-houses.  24, 

Art:  action,  future,  432;  collei-tions  of 
the  late  Canon  Rock,  57 ;  criticism, 
damnatory,  1,  45;  decorative,  390;  how 
it  declines,  132 ;  Indian,  434 ;  industries 
for  females,  132;  Japanese,  221,  233; 
and  literature,  the  demons  of,  282, 
living  and  dead,  34;  Mexican,  97;  Mo- 
hammedan, 396;  oriental,  90;  work- 
men, prizes  for,  247,  286 ;  writing  and 
the  Cunference.  529 

Artificial :  production  of  rain,  23 ;  stone, 
309,  345 

Artists  and  architects,  390 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  491 

Arts,  theory  of  the,  126,  210,  269,  412 

Asphalte:  pavements.  103,  122,  143,183. 
185.  206,  247,  286.  406,  407  ;  tramways.  8 

Assistants  and  olHce  management,  389, 
424 

Assurance  offices,  Equity  and  Law,  487 

Assyrian  antiquities.  476 

Asylums :  Moulsford,  24 ;  Poplar  and 
Stepney,  471 

Athenian  tombs,  120 

Avebury,  157,  200 

BACCIO  D'AGN'OLO,  350 

Baccio  Pintelli,  374 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  223 

Balthazar  Heruzzi,  of  Sienna,  110 

Band-saws  for  cutting  large  timber,  303 

Bank-notes,  infected,  307 

Barking,  Eastbury  Manor  House,  293 

Bath,  antiquities  at,  266 

Bath-flttings,  347 

Baths:  Hanley,  120;  London  swimming. 
192 

Battersea  National  Schools,  68 

Beacon,  the  Westminster,  246,  471 

Begbroke  Church,  395 

Belfry  of  the  church  at  Ifs,  216 

Bench  at  Steyning,  oak,  152,  184 

Benedetto  da  Majano,  374 

Benefit  Building  Societies'  Commission, 
275,  326 

Benevolent  Fund,  Artists'  491 ;  Benevo- 
lent lustitntions:  Builders",  41G;  Buil- 
ders' Clerks',  282 

Benhar  Coal  Company,  Limited,  60 

Berlin  Houses  of  Parliament  Competi- 
tion. 8,  122,  142,  406,  422,  512 

Bermondsey  water  famine,  536 

Bernard  Palissy,  relics  of,  306 

Bewick,  Thomas,  267 

Bexley,  house  at,  216,  244 

Bicentroliuead.  the,  336,  345 

Binding  a  brush,  138,  407;  binding  up  the 
"quantities,"  466 

Birmingham :  and  Midland  Institute,  7, 
75,  276,  342,  471;  School  Board,  489; 
School  of  Design,  268;  Sewerage  Bill, 
the,  205,  449.  491.  512 

Bishops"  chairs,  164 

Black-brown  varnish  for  metallic  bodies, 
185 

Black-lead  polish,  315 

Blasting-powder.  406 

Bleaching  oil,  138 

Blind,  universal  outside,  406 

Bloodstone  and  jasper,  316 

Bluudellsands  Church  Competition,  402 

Blunt  razors,  431 

Books  (see  "  Publications,  Notices  of ") 

Euring  and  mortising  machine,  507 

Boston,  U.S..  huuse  at,  236 

Bow,  new  schools  for.  47 

Bowyer'a  asphalte  tramways,  8 

Cramante,  84 


Bramdean,  Roman  pavement  at,  342 

Bread-making  with  sea-water,  227 

Brewery-building,  3S3 

Brick:  absorption  of  moisture  by,  160; 
dust  cement.  111;  fields  and  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  216;  work,  notes 
on,  5,  30,  63,  85,  107 

Bricks,  169,  189;  bricks,  advanced  price 
of,  406  ;  bricks,  diaper.  127 

Bridge-building  in  England  and  America, 
322 

Bridges:  Albert,  32;  Putney.  227;  St. 
Louis,  163 ;  Thames,  536 ;  Ystwith,  46 

Bridgwater  School  Board,  489 

Erighouse  Cemetery,  336 

Bright,  presentation  to  Mr.,  491 

British:  building  superstitions,  367; 
Museum,  the,  475 

Bronze,  282 ;  bronze,  green,  315 ;  bronze- 
paint  for  iron,  13S 

Bronzing.  139 

Brunellesehi,  Filippo,  3 

Brush,  binding,  loS,  407 

Bryant  &  May  Testimonial  Fountain,  458 

Builders,  directions  to,  49,  106 

Builders" :  Benevolent  Institution,  416 ; 
Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  282 ; 
contracts,  182,  466 ;  Foremen  and 
Clerks  of  Works'  Institution,  314 

Building:  chapels,  10-5,  142,  162;  in  con- 
crete, 188,  296,  322,  493;  hints  on,  159 

Building  Intelligence:— 

Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Minsters.— 
Exeter, 45,  52,  76, 174,  247,  342;  Glasgow, 
4GS;  Salisbury,  343;  St.  Alban's.  324; 
St.  Paul's,  124;  Worcester,  140,  403; 
York,  161,  224,  468 

Chapels, — Boston,  468 ;  Bridlington 
Quay,  403;  Bristol,  140;  Buxton,  283; 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  508;  East  London 
Tabernacle.  161;  Edinburgh.  447; 
Farnham,  139 ;  Fartown,  283 ;  Fenton, 
303;  Finsbury,  363;  Frodsham,  76; 
Garforth,  283;  Harriseahead,  304; 
Haslingden,  283 ;  Heckmondwike,  139; 
Holborn,  224;  Hollingworth,  2S3;  Holy- 
well Green,  d9 ;  Hull,  403  ;  Jarrow-on- 
Tyne,  139;  Lambeth,  224;  Leeds,  183; 
Liverpool,  243;  Luxulyan,  202;  Marsden, 
283;  Monton,  468;  New  Basford,  224; 
Penistone,  265;  Rockley,  334;  Saltaire, 
324;  Sandyford,  243;  Shipley,  161; 
Stony  Stratford,  76;  Toronto,  363; 
Timbridge,  44;  Utley,  140;  Warrington, 
2S4 ;  West  Bromwicb,  99  ;  Westminster, 
324;  Wi-odbridge,  447 

Churches. — Aberayron,  423;  Aberbeeg, 
164;  Acton,  362;  Ainstable,  323;  Alk- 
ham,  164;  Allerton.  362;  Alnmouth, 
57  ;  Amorsham,  224,  323;  Amlwich,  323; 
Anstey,  362 ;  Ard wick.  468 ;  Armley,  2S3, 
423  ;  Ashbury,  60S;  Barbrook  Mill,  508; 
Bathford,  508;  Battersea,  323;  Eebington, 
303,362;  Beddington,  265;  Beeston,  447; 
Beeston  Hill.  121 ;  Bermondsey,  60 ; 
Bettws,  423;  Bicknoller,  164,  532;  Eirk- 
dalo,  362 ;  Birkenhead,  60;  Birmingham, 
243,  303,  342;  Bishophill  Senior,  423; 
Bishopsbourne,  423;  Botus  Fleming, 
60;  Boughton,  423;  Bournemouth,  383; 
Bow,  164;  Bowdon,  383;  Braddaa,  21; 
Bradford  on- Avon,  508 ;  Brampton,  403 ; 
Bredgar,243;  Brierley  Hill,  489;  Bristol, 
21,  362 ;  Bromsgrove.  121,  243 ;  Brough- 
ton  Beck,  342,  423;  Burford,  468;  Can- 
terbury, 283;  Cardross,  76;  Catterick, 
342  ;  Chapel-y-Coelbren,  164 ;  Cheddar. 
323;  Cheshunt,  423;  Chester,  21,  303; 
Cheveley,  383 ;  Chevington,  323 ;  Chieve- 
ley,  508 ;  Childwall.  362 ;  Chiswick,  468 ; 
Chittlehampton,  76;  Chorlesbury,  508; 
Clifton,  362;  Clymping,  608;  Colchester, 
164;  Collyhurst,  21;  Corwen,  383; 
Cotham,  303 ;  Covent  Garden,  532 ; 
Crumpsall,  423;  Daresbury,  362;  Dar- 
laston,  183;  Dawlish,  423;  Debeuham, 
363;  Desborough,  164;  Dingwall,  342; 
Downe,  164;  Dresden,  323;  DuUvich, 
532;  Dunton,  608;  Eaton,  432;  East- 
cheap,  224;  East  Church,  243;  East 
Cla>ton,  183;  Edinburgh,  403,  423; 
Elmswell.  323;  Elstead,  243  ;  Eye,  608; 
Fallo-v\-field,  489 ;  Farlington,  60;  Fish- 
ponds, 304;  Fleur-de-lis.  323;  Folke- 
stone, 164;  Gateshead.  323;  Gelligaer, 
60;  Genoa,  202,  489;  Glasgow,  44,  161, 
202,  423;  Glastonbury,  99;  Gloucester, 
383;  Glympton,  183;  Godstone,  99; 
Gorleston,  192;  Great  Dunmow,  60; 
Great  Gransden,  423 ;  Haggerstone,  224 ; 
Halifax,  508;  Hanley  Castle,  183;  Har- 
leston,  532;  Harlow,  447;  Harrogate, 
532;  Hartford,  243,362;  Haydock,  60; 
Hebburn.  283;  Herston,  363;  Higham, 
468;  Higher  Sutton,  362;  HighToynton, 
164 ;  lligingttjn,  243 ;  Hinkshay,  323  ; 
Hockley,  304;  Hull,  423,  508;  Hunstan- 
ton, 423;  Huttons  Ambo,  342;  Ipswich, 
139;  Isle  of  Man,  21.  243;  Islington, 
363 ;  Ivinghoe,  60;  Kennington,  44 ; 
Kensal  New  Town,  139;  Kensington, 
326;  Kilburn,  632;  King's  Norton,  403  ; 
King's  Pyon,  363;  Kirk  Braddon,  423; 
Kirkby  Knowle,  423 ;  Kirkintilloch, 
447;  Knightsbridge,  283;  Knowsley, 
44;  Launceston,  423;  Leeds.  139.  161; 
Leicester.  99,  363;  Limpsfleld,  121; 
Liverpool.  44,  57.  60,  183;  Lincoln,  363; 
Lindley.  304;  Little  Dunmow,  164; 
Llanbadock,  323;  Llanfair,  383;  Llan- 
fair-Dyffryn-Clwyd,  323;  Llanwenarth- 
ultra,  383;    Llauwrplayfd,    60S;    Lon-    | 


Bidlding  TnteUigence,  confimted .—' 
don,  243,  632;  Longstone,  283;  Lud- 
dington,  403;  Lug^vardine,  121;  Lyme 
Regis,  76;  Madeley.  60,  202;  Man- 
chester, 44  ;  Marton,  183  ;  Mashbury, 
403  ;  Melsonby,  342  ;  Mickleham, 
183;  Middlesborough  44;  Milborne  St. 
Andrew-cum-Dewlish,  304 ;  Natland, 
342;  New  Cohvyn,  508;  Newark,  60; 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tjme,  403 ;  Newton 
Valence,  243;  North  Woolwich,  323; 
Northampton,  323;  Northtleet,  161; 
Nottingham,  283;  Oldham,  21;  Oswestry, 
323.  468  ;  Over,  362;  Oxford,  324;  Pad- 
dington,  323;  Pedmore,  224;  Penu,  243; 
Pitsligo,  99 ;  Ponsonby,  342  :  Portsea, 
423;  Prittlewell,  324;  Quarudon,  508; 
Radford,  363  ;  Rainbam,  403  ;  Ramsden. 
383;  Reading,  423;  Red  Banks.  508; 
Ridgewell,  21;  Rome,  202,  363;  Rother- 
hithe,  532;  Houadon,  468;  Ruabon.  139, 
283;  Runham,  192;  Ryde,  21;  Salford, 
121;  Saltash,  363;  Sandwich,  423; 
Settrington,  21 ;  Sevenoaks,  324  ;  Shal- 
fi.rd,  60;  Sheffield,  363;  Shepherd's 
Bush,  423;  Sherfleld-on-Loddon.  403; 
Shrewsbury,  304  ;  Sibdon,  164;  Sitting* 
bourne,  164;  Snargato,  21 ;  Snave.  243; 
Soho,  324 ;  South  Ormsby,  363  ;  South- 
port,  362,  532;  Standground.  139; 
Staunton,  423 ;  Steeple  Ashton,  304, 
323;  Stevington,  447;  Stoke  Bishop,  161; 
Stoke  Ferry,  423;  Stoke  Fleming,  243. 
265  ;  Stradbroke,  304  ;  Stretton,  224  ; 
Stroud,  489 ;  St.  Keyne,  243  ;  St.  Sithney, 
608;  St.  Vigean's,  403;  Sunderland,  324 ; 
Sutton  Coldfleld,  140;  Systun,  60; 
Tangley,  243;  Tarrington,  161,  423; 
Thauet,  243  ;  Thelnetham.  447  ;  Thorp 
Arch,  324;  Tunbridge  Wells,  21;  Ty- 
thegstone,  323 ;  TJlting,  164 ;  Upper 
Armley,  76 ;  TJrswick,  342 ;  Walton-on- 
the-Naze,  323;  Walworth,  423;  Wal- 
wyn"s  Castle,  508 ;  Weaverthorpe,  324; 
Welton.  342,  423;  West  Ashby,  243; 
West  Bromwich,  304,  423;  West; 
Hackney.  164;  West  Somerton,  192; 
Wettenhall,  362 ;  Willesden.  164; 
Winchcombe,  243 ;  Winterton,  383 ; 
Wirksworth,  403 ;  Wolverhampton, 
121;  Wolverton,  284;  Wolvistou.  423; 
Wookey,  343;  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  304, 
423;  Wythburn,  342;  Yatton,  384; 
York,  161,  224. 

Miscellaneous  Buildings. — Aberdeen, 
384;  Altrincham,  334;  Ard  wick.  489; 
Armley,  403;  Bermondsey,  224;  Bilston, 
284;  Blackfriars,  183,  202;  Bourne- 
mouth. 532;  Bradford,  76;  Bristol.  76, 
363  ;  Calverton  Limes,  44  ;  Cambridge, 
99  ;  Chatham,  46S:  Chicago,  224;  Dork- 
ing, 21;  Folkestone,  8 ;  Glasgow,  384; 
Great  Waltham,  363 ;  Great  Yarmouth, 
192;  Halifax,  468;  Leeds,  183.  304; 
Leith,  44;  Liverpool,  423;  London,  183, 
194,  202,  224,  324,  403,  423  ;  Luton,  99; 
Lutterworth,  21 :  Melbury,  532;  Newark, 
21;  Northampton.  265,  508;  Oxford, 
423;  Reading,  243;  Renfrew,  324.  343; 
Retford,  243;  Sandwich,  265;  South- 
wark,  22,  202;  Stafford,  8;  St.  Luke's. 
265;  Wakefield,  304;  Warwick,  284; 
Wednesbury,  533 ;  Weymouth,  447 ; 
Yardley  Gobion,  44 

.5c/ioo/s.— Attercliffe,  224;  Battersea, 
68 ;  Bedminster,  99;  Bermondsey,  324  ; 
Birmingham.  324 ;  Bishopsgate,  67 ; 
Blackburn,  194;  Bradford,  76,  120,  324, 
363;  Bristol,  140,  384;  Cartway,  243; 
Chapeltown,  224;  Cheddar,  532;  Dukin- 
fleld,  303;  Folkestone,  8,  304;  Glouces- 
ter, 383;  Great  Driffield,  324:  Great 
Yarmouth,  192;  Haslingden,  403;  Hull, 
183;  Hunslet,  243;  King's  Lynn,  364; 
Kirby-le-Soken,  532 ;  Knowle.  364; 
Leeds,  343;  Leek,  76 ;  Leith,  161 ;  Llan- 
foist,  224  ;  London,  364 ;  Luxulyan,  489 ; 
Liverpool,  140,  224;  Lynby,  284;  Maiden- 
bead,  140;  Manchester.  284;  Newport, 
447 ;  Nottingham,  76  ;  Park  Gate,  304 ; 
Reedham,  99 ;  Romsey.  447 ;  Shadwell, 
44  ;  Shaftesbury.  224 ;  Shrewsburj',  121 ; 
Sneinton,  76 ;  St.  Austell,  364 ;  St.  Bria- 
vels,  324;  Swanbourne.  22;  Tisbury, 
224;  Wakefield,  304 

Building  Materials  and  Ap- 
pliances :— Absorptinn  of  moisture 
by  brick  ami  stone.  liUi ;  Adams's  spring 
hinge  and  adjustable  shoe,  143;  Ameri- 
can timber,  406;  American  wood  pave- 
ment, 471 ;  apparatus  for  attachment  to 
windows,  407  ;  artificial  stone,  309.  345; 
asphalte  pavements,  103,  122,  143.  183, 
185,  205.  247.  406.  407  ;  band  saws  for 
cutting  large  timber,  303  ;  bath  fittings, 
347;  binding  a  brush,  139;  black-brown 
varnish  for  metallic  bodies,  185;  boring 
and  mortising  machine,  507  ;  brickdust 
cement.  Ill:  bricks.  169,  189;  bronze, 
282;  building  in  concrete,  108,  296,  322, 
493 ;  building  stone  and  how  to  judge 
it,  202,  225,  243,  284.  325.  344.  364,  365, 
406;  ceilings  and  cornices,  347;  cement 
for  fastening  rubber  to  wood  and  metal, 
124  ;  cement  from  sewage,  302,  384,  416, 
495  ;  concrete,  beton  work,  and  mortar, 
40,  58,  77,  100,  108.  140,  162.  247,  269,  296, 
493,  619;  commodes  or  closets,  patent, 
304;  copper  gas-tubes,  167;  cowls  for 
chimneys,  407 ;  decay  injitoue,  its  causes 
and  prevention,  93.  148;  Devonshire 
marble,    305 ;    diaper     bricks.      127 ; 
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JBuUding  Materials,  continued: — 

draught-excluder,  407 ;  earth-closets, 
351 ;  "  Eclipse  "  range,  the,  81 ;  effects 
of  the  Paris  conflugration  on  build- 
ing materials,  497 ;  experiments  on 
ni'  .rtar.  269 ;  fireproof  construction,  497; 
flesible  marble,  2'A(i;  framed  timbers, 
471  ;  glue,  387  ;  granite,  G2,  266, 
325 ;  gutters,  32,  64,  96,  170 ; 
Homblower's  fireproof  flooring.  193  ; 
impermeable  hospital  walls,  281;  im- 
proved mortars,  496  ;  improved  system 
of  glazing,  236 ;  improved  wooden 
pavement,  60  ;  inventions,  modern 
building.  29,  62,  108,  127,  147,  160,  189, 
214,  225.  232.  250,  304,  309.  331,  351,  365  ; 
iron.  232,  434.  487;  Ftalian  fireproof 
buildings,  281 ;  James's  patent  sink- 
traps,  489  ;  joining  rubber,  315;  light- 
ing and  heating  apparatus,  347;  light- 
ning conductors,  67,  150,  276;  lime- 
stones. 127,  147  ;  Marezzo  marble,  347 ; 
material  for  London  architecture,  351, 
305 ;  ilorreirs  patent  sanitary  closet, 
536;  necessity  and  method  of  testing 
building  materials,  336;  our  present 
knowledge  of  building  materials,  and 
how  to  improve  it,  433,  469,  487,  490, 
510,  518;  paper  as  a  building  material, 
241;  paste  for  paper-hangings,  205; 
patent  ligno  mineral  paving,  471 ;  pre- 
servation of  stone,  109,  14S  :  preserving 
wood,  422 ;  plumbers'  chaffer-pan,  9o : 
quarries  for  glazing.  ^Q;  Queensland 
timber,  390  ;  regulators  for  water- 
closets,  351 ;  rendering  wood  ineom- 
bustrble.  450 ;  Samel's  patent  standard 
lock,  276  ;  sandstones,  127, 147 ;  selenitic 
mortar,  269  ;  .';hort  theory  of  the  truss, 
a,  129  ;  stench  traps,  347  ;  stone, 
strength  of,  488,  618;  stoves,  patent, 
304;  substitute  for  wood,  347;  terra- 
cotta, 214,  612;  testing  steel  by  the 
microscope,  173 ;  timber,  390,  433  ; 
universal  outside  blind,  406  ;  useful 
cement.  315;  vents  in  stone,  147;  Wat- 
combe  terra-cotta,  512 ;  water-waste 
preventers.  347,  351  ;  window  fasten- 
ings, 347,  407 ;  wood  pavements,  406 

Building  News  house  planning  competi- 
tion, 8,  184,  194,  301,  316.  336,  344.  364, 
385,  396,  404,  426,  436,  448,  449,  458,  468, 
469,  487,   490,  500,    608,    510.    611,    522; 

BiJiLDiNG  News  and  the  Post  Office, 
€8 

Building:  notion,  a  Yankee,  124 ;  opera- 
tives in  Chicago,  263  ;  practice, 
American  and  foreign,  'ZGi  ;  schools, 
429;  societies  (see  "  Land  and  Building 
Societies") ;  stone  and  how  to  judge  it, 
202,  225,  243,  284,  325,  344.  364,  365,  406; 
superstitions,  367  ;  with  tho  aid  of 
modern  inventions,  29.  62,  108,  127,  147, 
169,  189,  214,  225,  232,  250,  309,  331,  351, 
365 

Buildings  :  fireproof,  407  ;  Italian  fire- 
proof. 2S1  ;  and  Management  Bill, 
Metropolitan,  151  ;  public,  353  ;  at 
VictiTin  Park,  46 

Burges  Mr.,  and  the  completion  of  St. 
Paur>  171 

Burling'-  .11  House,  Piccadilly,  247 

Bury,  ^<I.  Peter's  Church,  90 

CABIITET,  Prince  Alfred's,  167 
Caen.  Llio  abbey  churches  of,  172 
Calais,  harbour  scheme  for,  387 
Camberwell :  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  8 ;  Vestry  Hall  competition, 

Cambridge,  Pembroke  College,  125,  203 

Canals,  interoceanic.  20,  24 

Canon  Rock's  art  collections,  57 

Canterburv:  Cathedral  pavement,  174; 
School  Board.  467 

Capua,  discovery  at,  266 

Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety, 342 

Carpeted  fioors,  327 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated 
Society  of,  60,  366 

Carriages,  229 

Cartoons,  Raphael's,  407 

Carved  oak  decorations,  124 

Cashel  Rock,  the,  380 

Castle,  War^vick,  24,  27,  103,  234 

Casts,  preserving,  281 

Cathedral  clock.  Wells.  24 

Cathr^Irals:  Canterbury.  174;  Chichester, 
266;  Crimean,  44;  Exeter,  45,  62,  76 
174,247,  342;  Glasgow,  468;  Llandaff, 
384.  404;  Oxford,  151;  Salisburj-.  343; 
St.  Paul's,  124,  163,  286,  371,  401,  427, 
448,  453,  469.  471,  491;  Trent,  256; 
Wells,  24 ;  Worcester,  140,  403 

Cattistock  Chnrcli,  chimes  for,  450 

Causes  of:  decay  in  stone,  98,  118;  fires, 
78.  120,  256,  274 

Ceilings  and  cornices,  347 

Cement:  brick-dust.  111  ;  for  fastening 
rubber  to  wood  and  metal,  124;  from 
sewage,  362,  384,  416,  495;  useful,  316 

Cemeteries:  Hrighouse.  336;  South  Lou- 
don, 636;  suburban,  31G 

Census,  the,  301 

Central:  schools.  St.  Austell,  COO;  station 
for  Dublin,  a,  34 

Certificate  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  216 

Cesspools  of  London,  old,  193 

Chairs,  bishops',  164 

Chapels:  building,  105,  117.  142,  162; 
Cokethorpe.  242 ;  St.  Stephen's,  365 

Chapter-house,  Westminster.  367.  423.  477 

Charges:  district  surveyors',  316,  47(J ; 
professional,  476.498 

Charles's  monument,  Bala,  489 

Chateau  de  Lode,  France,  256 


Chaucer's  tomb,  SO 

Chelsea  :  fall  of  houses  at,  268  ;  new 
schools  for,  47 

Chester :  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society,  60;  Diocesan  Churoh  Building 
Society,  362 ;  Diocesan  Open  Church 
Association.  60;  Wesleyan  Chapel  com- 
petition, 402 

Chicago,  448,494;  Chicago buildingopera- 
tives,  268 

Chichester,  discovery  at,  266 

Children  in  hrickHelds.  216 

Chimes  for  Cattistock  Church,  450 

Chimney-cowls,  407 

Chimney-pieces  :  Holmwood  Villa,  Glas- 
gow, 236;  Maisou  Communale,  Cruy- 
bere.  174 

Chimneys  of  London,  the,  112 

Choice  of  a  dwelling,  the,  145 

Chorlev  new  towQ-hall,  139,  205,  402,  426, 
469,  490 

Christ  Church  Schools,  Battersea,  63 

Christian  iconography,  261 

Christ's  Hospital,  sale  of,  307 

Chromatic  decoration  for  street  archi- 
tecture. 256 

Church  :  architecture,  modem,  296  ; 
clocks  for  London,  46 ;  spire  blown 
down,  a,  24;  towers,  semi-detached,  512 

Churches  :  Begbroke.  395 ;  Birmingham, 
34,  304;  Bluiidellsands,  402;  Bury  (S. 
Peter's),  90;  Caen.  172;  Dublin  (St. 
Augustine's),  132;  Duckliugton,  242  ; 
Freeland,  396  ;  Haggerston  (St. 
Columba's).  52  ;  Hull  (St.  John's),  522; 
Ifs,  216;  Kensington,  326;  King's  Nor- 
ton, 342,  403;  Leuchars,  20,  34,  161; 
Newington,  370,  446 ;  Normandy  (St. 
Lo),  194;  Northfleet  (All  Saints'),  112  ; 
Northleigh,  395:  Sandgate,  275;  Sompt- 
ing,  68;  Southleigh,  242;  struck  by 
lightning.  44.  67,  403 ;  Witney,  242 ; 
Wood  Green,  Staffordshire.  120,  276 
City :  Architects*  Office,  256 ;  branch  of  the 
North  London  Railway,  200,  264;  land, 
value  of.  268  ;  of  London  and  tho 
census,  301 ;  of  homes,  the,  471 

Civil  Engineering  :— Bridge  over 
tho  Ystwytli^  46;  bridge  building  in 
England  and  America.  322;  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  32,  ^^, 
ISO.  193,  200,  236.  264,  296.  512 ;  cylin- 
ders for  the  Albert  Bridge,  the,  32 ; 
deepest  well  in  the  world,  the  512 ; 
Detroit  tunnel,  the.  307 ;  difficulty  of 
estimating  cost  of  drainage,  427;  drain- 
age of  the  Fens,  216  ;  harbour  scheme 
for  Calais,  337  ;  hints  on  the  employ- 
ment of  blasting  powder,  406  ;  Holborn 
Viaduct  Station,  46  ;  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  47,  123,  193,  322, 
386,  387,  427,  615  ;  inter-oceanic 
canals,  20 ;  Leicester  Waterworks, 
615;  loads  on  girders,  382;  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  new 
works,  247  ;  Metropolitan  Extension  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  236;  modern 
railway  construction,  180;  new  bridge 
at  St.  Louis,  163:  North  Loudon  Rail- 
way, City  Branch,  200,  264;  Norwich 
sewerage  works,  188;  notes  on  earth- 
work, 249,  270,  291,  330,  352,  372,  451, 
485,  506;  piers  and  harbours,  283; 
Russian  maritime  canal,  24 ;  South 
Dock,  Isle  of  Dogs,  322 ;  suspended,  or 
one-rail  railway,  59;  travelling-stage 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  rouf  over 
St.  Pancras  Station,  41 ;  tunnel  under 
the  Mersey,  the,  282,  tunnelling  machi- 
nery, 180 

Civil  Engineers,   Institution  of,  47,  123, 

193,  322,  385,  387,  427,  515 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 

32,  9S,  180.  193,  200,  236,  264,  296,  512 
Clapton-park  Congregational  Chapel,  117 
Clarifying  sewage-water  by  lime,  S3 
Classes  at  the  Architectural  Association, 

47.  124,  151,  205,  287,  327,   367,  375,  407, 

450 
Clean  drains  and  improved  mortars,  496 
Cleaning  and  regilding,  109 
Cleansing  of  rivers,  the.  310 
Clergy-h'juse,  St  Peters',  Folkestone,  H 
Clocks:  chureli,  46,  Wells  Cathedral,  24 
Cloisters,  Westminster  Abbey,  296 
Closets  :  earth,  351 ;  Morrell's,  536  ;  patent, 

304 
Closing  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  387 
Coach-building.  229 
Cokethr.rpe  Chapel,  242 
Colleges:  Old  Aberdeen,  162;  University, 

47 ;  Worthing.  286 
Colouring:     plans,    210;    veneers,    231; 

white  marble,  306 
Coming  of  age  of  a  firm.  416 
Comments  on  the  Conference.  529 
Commissions:  Benefit  liuilding  Societies, 

275,  326  ;  Sanitary,  312 
Commodes,  patent,  304 
Common  at  Pluinstead,  the.  306 
Compcnmitinn  t^  workmen  for  accidents, 

406 

COMPETITIONS  :  —  Aberj-stwith 
schools.  1H2, 183,203.323;  Berlin  Houses 
of  Parliament.  8,  122,  142.  406,  422,  612; 
Bi'iLUlNU  Nbws  house-planning  com- 
petition, 8,  184,  194,  225,  301.  31(i. 
326.  336,  344.  364,  38\  396,  404.  425,  4:((!, 
448,  449.  458,  4«8,  469.  487,  490,  500.  5iis 
610]  511,  612.  522.  535 ;  Camberwell 
Vestry  Hall.  52  ;  Charles's  monument,  ' 
Bala,  489;  Chester  Wesleyan  Cbapel, 
402;  Chorlcy  new  town  hall,  139,  2(t6. 
402.  426.  4*9,  490 ;  competitions  and  the 
Architectural  Conference,  479, 480,  495; 
competitions  beginning  to  pay  at  lost, 


Competitions,  continxied:— 
385 ;  Crystal  Palace  music  prizes, 
635;  Darlington  new  fever  hospital, 
267;  Derby  School  Board  schools, 
89;  Dewsbury  School  Board  schools, 
323:  Huddersfleld  schools.  376;  Leeds 
Exchange  and  News-rooms,  52  ;  Leeds 
Union  infirmary,  304;  liberal  premiums 
to  competitors,  635;  Loudon  School 
Board.  139,  395,  409.  414,  426.  435,  465. 
607,622;  Louth  new  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary, 89,  100,  139;  Middlesborough 
School  Board,  164;  Mirliold  endowed 
schools,  304;  New  Bamet  Congrega- 
tional schools,  236;  new  church  at 
Blundellsands,  402;  new  method  of  ap- 
pointing school  board  architects.  143; 
new  Presbjt^riau  Church,  Liverpool, 
276:  new  way  of  getting  up  a  competi- 
tion, 78.  99;  Newington  mission  church, 
370,  446 ;  Newington  parish  church, 
370;  Penzance  public  buildings,  236; 
perspective  views  in  architectural  com- 
petitions. 262,  285;  Portsmouth  School 
Board,  139;  proposed  model  dwellings 
at  Sunderland,  34;  public  baths,  Hanley, 
120 ;  regulations  adopted  by  the  Archi- 
tectural Conference  for  the  conduct 
of  competitions.  480.  495;  Rochester 
schools,  522;  Ross  Union  Workhouse, 
304,  402;  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
competition,  405;  Salford  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  423,  446 ;  Scarborough 
schools,  423,  436,  522;  Sevenoaks  cottage 
hospital,  489 ;  sewerage  scheme  for 
Liverpool,  20 ;  snow-melting  apparatus, 
76;  Southport  Town-hall  and  markets, 
20.  34 ;  Spalding  Mechanics'  Institute, 
489 ;  Strasburg.  reconstruction  of  the 
Temple  Neuf.  236 ;  St.  Austell  School 
Board  schools,  402 ;  St.  Helen's  town- 
hall,  241;  St.  Martin's  Church.  Bir- 
mingham, 34,  304;  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Sandgate,  276;  Sumlerland  workmen's 
dwellings.  139;  Surrey  Chapel,  236; 
synagogue  for  Liverpool,  20 ;  Tiverton 
Land  and  Building  Company,  304,  405  ; 
Victoria  Hall,  Exeter,  535 ;  Welsh  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Liverpool,  78,  99 ; 
Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum,  226, 
245 ;  Whittlesey  workhouse,  52  ;  Wood- 
green  Church,  near  Wednesbury,  120; 
Worcester  Guildhall,  75 ;  Worcester 
School  Board  schools.  78,  101,  120,  121, 
122, 142 ;  Worksop  schools,  402 

Completion  of:    Moulsford  Asvlum,   24; 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  124.  163,  286,  371, 

401,  427.  448,  453,  469,  471.  491 
Composition  ornaments,  109 
Concrete.   108,  140,   144,  162,  247,  296,  322, 

493,  619 
Condemnation  of  a  great  French  hospital, 

80.  268 
Conditions  of  builders'  contracts,  182 
Conductors,  lightning.  67,  150,  276 
Conference  of  Architects:  1871,  18,256, 

262;  1872,  256,  291,  465,  467,  473,  495, 

505,  616,  529 
Conflagrations  in  Paris,  the,  497 
Congregational  :    chapel,    Clapton-park, 

117;   Memorial  Hall,  34;  schools,  New 

Baruot,  236 
Conservancy  of  the  Lea  185 ;  conservancy 

of  rivers,  185,  230,  365,  386 
Conservative  Land  Society,  306 
Constant  water-supply,  227,  246,  410 
Construction :  of  the  Albert  Hall,  74 ;  of 

fireproof  buildings,   407,   497 ;    of  i-ail- 

ways,  modern,  180;  Roman,  168 
Contemporary  chapel-building,  105,  117, 

142,  162 
Contracts,  builders',  182,  466 
Conventual    buildings   of    Westminster 

Abbey,  443 
Conversazione,    Institute  of   Architects, 

531 
Copper  gas-pipes,  267 
Cornices  and  ceilings,  347 

Correspondence  ;— 

Abkrystwitu  School  Board.  162, 1S3, 
203;  Ancient  oak  furoiture.  184  ;  Archi- 
tects and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  405 ;  Architectural  Con- 
ference, the,  183 ;  Art  v.  Science,  45,  58, 
77;  Artificial  stone,  345;  Asphalte,  its 
use  for  roadways  and  other  purposes, 
122,  183;  Assistants  and  office-manage- 
ment. 424 

Berlin  competition,  the,  122,  142; 
Bicentrolinead.  the.  345;  Builders' 
book-keeping.  184.  267;  Builders'  co- 
operation, 101;  Building  with  tho  aid  of 
modern  inventions,  225  ;  Building  stone 
and  how  to  judge  it,  202,  225,  243,  284, 
325.  344.  364,  365 

Captain  Sepdon's  paper  on  testing 
materials,  469,  490,  510;  Chorlev  Town- 
hall  competition,  426,  469,  490;  Chicago, 
448;  Closets,  365;  Competitions,  405, 
448.610.  534:  Competitions  beginning 
fo  pav  at  last,  386;  Completion  of  St. 
Paul'.^  Cathedral.  448.  469;  Concrete 
and  /»r(on-work,  45.  77,  100,  140,  162; 
Congregational  chapel-building,  142, 
162 

*'  Decency  '*  and  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, 325 ;  Devonshire  marble. 
305 ;  Dilapidations,  lay,  44 ;  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  model  house,  243,  285.  305 ; 
Drain-pipes,  taps.  &c.,  45,  59.  78,  100; 
Dublin  Exhibition,  the,  611,  6-34 

Ecclesiastical  Dihapidations  Act 
(1871),  449;  Economising  the  sewage, 
22'-.  245  ;  Exeter  Cathedral,  46,  52 

FeraussoN,  Mr.,  and  Gothic.  46 :  Few 
thoughts  on  art  critics,  a,  511;  Fixed 
wash-stands,     365;    Fotmdations    for 


Correspondence^  continued: — 
buildings.   58,  77,   122,123,141;  Furni- 
ture   in  the   International  Exhibition, 
469.  4  90 

Galleuied  churches,  142 ;  Gains- 
borough Corn  Exchange,  245;  General 
Scott  and  the  sewage  problem.  384; 
Granite  in  architecture.  266.  325;  Great 
Italian  architects,  101,  121,  142 

Hot  water-pipes  and  fires.  45,  77,  100, 
122 ;  House  at  Bexley  Heath,  244 ; 
House  at  Shortlands,  Kent,  448  ;  House- 
drainage  and  the  ventilation  of  drains 
and  soil-pipes,  22,  23.  44.  59.  78, 100,  424, 
448,  469.  490;  House-planning,  184,  225, 
244,  325,  344.  364,  386.  404.  425,  449,  468, 
469,490.  508.  611,  535;  Housetop  Gar- 
dens, 266;  How  architects  are  treated  in 
the  West.  225,  246,  406 

Illegible  lettering,  469.  490;  Im- 
proved chiming  apparatus,  344;  Initialed 
correspondence,  122;  International 
Exhibition,  the,  469,  490 

Liberal  premiums  to  competitors. 
635;  Llandaff  Cathedral,  384,  404; 
London  police-courts  and  stations,  244, 
286.  305 ;  London  School  Board  com- 
petition, 425 ;  Louth  new  hospital  and 
dispensary  competition,  100 

Material  and  style  for  L  tndoa 
architecture,  305;  Modern  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  533 ;  Mortar 
and  concrete,  45,  58,  77,  100,  140,  162;. 
Mr.  Sharpe  on  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  78 

New  Law  Courts,  22^  58,  59,  99,  140, 
161 ;  New  Masonic  Hall  competition, 
Liverpool,  142  ;  New  way  of  getting  up 
a  competition,  78,  99;  Nova-Scotian 
stylo  of  architecture,  the,  343;  Novel 
advertisement,  a,  385 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  203; 
Perspective,  285 ;  Picturesque  house- 
planning,  404  ;  Plagiarism,  468,  469,  490, 
608,  511,  536;  Plumbing,  78,  100,  101, 
122,  141,  162,  184,  203,  225,  244.  266.  284, 
424,  448,  469,  490;  Popular  art-criticism, 
424 ;  Pressure  of  gas  in  drains,  sewers, 
and  soil-pipes,  45,  59,  78 ;  Prices  in  the 
North  and  in  the  West,  426 ;  Profes- 
sional charges,  426 

"  Quarterly  Review."  the,  and 
architects  and  operative  masons.  535 

Restoration  of  Llandaff  Cathedral, 
404 ;  Roman  exploration  fund.  266 ; 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
405 

Sanitary,  23 ;  Sanitary  Engineering, 
346,  365 ;  School-planning,  534.  635 ; 
Selection  of  building  atone,  202,  226, 
243,  234.  325,  344,  364,  365;  Separate 
sewage  system,  the,  46;  Sewer  ventila- 
tion, 44,  59,  78,  100,  162;  Short-tima 
movement  in  the  building-trade.  405; 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Free- 
masonry, 163;  Sketches  of  old  work,. 
101;  Street  improvements  in  London, 
163;  St.  Albau's  Abbey,  509;  Sugges- 
tions on  the  wages  question,  384.  405  ; 
Suspended  or  one-rail  railway,  59 

Taking-out  quantities  in  Scotland, 
610;  Tintern  Abbey,  405;  "To  Archi- 
tects of  the  Gothic  school."  510 

Unprofessional  conduct,  141 ;  use- 
ful instrument,  a,  346 

Visit  of  tho  Architectural  Associa- 
tion to  Croydon,  325 

Warming  and  ventilation.  243.  285; 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool, 
78,  99;  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum 
competition,  225,  245  ;  Westminster 
Abbey,  534  ;  Wooden  water  mains,  490; 
Worcester  School  Board  schools  com- 
petition, 78,  101,  121,  122,  142;  Work 
for  leisure  hours,  122 
York-stairs,  325 
Cost  of:  drainage,  427  ;  public  buildings. 

353 
Cottage  Hospital.  Sevenoaks.  489 
Courts  of  Law,  the  new,  22,  26,  34,  57,  58^ 

69,  90,  99.  140,  161,261 
Covered  market,  Preston,  327 
Cowls  for  chimneys,  407 
Cragside.  376,  404 

Crimean  cathedral,  remains  of  a.  44 
Critical  notes  on  great  Italian  architects, 
3.  39,  73,  84,  101.  110,  121,   137.    142,    146; 
179.  341,  350,  374.  421.  454,  517 
Criticism :  architectural,  530 ;  damnatory, 

1.45 
Critics,  architectural,  473 
Crossiug-sweepers,  Ruskin's,  7,  491 
Croydon  School  of  Art,  422 
Crystal  Palace  music  competition,  635 
Cubitt's  works.  Messrs.,  495 
Cumberland,  pre-historic  remains  in,  21 
Cushions,  new  stuffing  for,  327 
Cutting  large  timber.  303 
Cylinders  fur  the  Albert  Bridge,  32 

DA  MAJANO,  Benedetto,  374 

Da  Ponte,  .Antonio,  517 

Damnatory  art  criticism,  1,  45 

Damp  houses,  33 

Danes  Inn,  24 

Dangerous  structures,  267 

Darlington  new  fever  hospital,  267 

Dead  art,  34 

Deal,  improvements  at,  46 

Deaths  (see  "Obituary") 

Decay  in  stone,  98,  109,  118 

Decline  of  art,  the,  132 

Decnration  (see  "Furniture  and  Decora- 
tion'*) 

Decorations:  carved  oak,  124;  portable, 
174,  435 

Decorative:  art.  390;  processes.  6,  31,  49, 
86,  109,  128,  149,  171.  190.  213,  231,  251, 
271,  311 

Deepest  well  in  the  world,  the,  512 
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Defacement  of  walls,  268 

Deliberations,  secret,  531 

Demons  of  art  and  literature,  282 

Derby  schoolB  competition,  89 

DesigTi,  proximate  principles  of,  12P,  210, 

269,  412 

Designs:  for  church  at  Newington,  370; 

for  mansion,  316,  336;  for  the  Natural 

History  Museum,  164;  for  windows,  412 

Destructiou  of :   a  church  by  lightuint', 

44;  martello  towers,  306 
Detroit  tunnel.  307 

Dewsbury  School  Board  competition,  323 
Diana,  temple  of,  169,  475 
Diaper  bricks,  127 
DiflBculty  of  estimating  cost  of  drainage, 

427 
Dinner,  the  Conference,  498 
Directions :  to  architects,  lOG ;  to  builders, 

49,  106 
Dirt  and  wealth,  314 

Discoveries  at:  Capua,  266 ;  Chichester, 
266;  Reading,  423;  St.  Alban's  Abbey, 
144,  242;  Westminster  Abbey.  404 
Discovery  of:  ancient  coins  at  Leith,  75; 

Roman  remains  at  Murston,  75 
Disfiguring    the  Thames  Embankment, 

247 
Dispensary  at  Louth,  new,  89,  100,  139 
Disposal  of  sewage,  the,  20,  45 
District  surveyor's  charges,  315,  470 
Docks  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  new,  322 
Domestic  stained  glasswork,  96,  119, 131 
Donato  Lazzaro  d'Urbino,  84 
Doorways,  290 

Dow;?ate-hill,  warehouses  at,  194 
Drainage  :  cost  of,  427  ;  of  the  Fens,  216 
Drains,  clean,  495 
Draught-excluder,  407 
Drawings:    by  M.  Duban,  143;   at   the 
Institute,    prize,    179 ;     at    the   Royal 
Academy.  354,  381,  401 
Driffield  School  Board,  436 
Drill-hall,  Edinburgh,  new,  436,  458 
Drinking  fountains,  535 
Duban's  drawings,  M,,  143 
Dublin:   Exhibition,   1872,  486,  611,  5C4 ; 
grand  central  station  for,  34 ;  School  of 
Art,  89;  St.  Augustine's  Church,  132 
Dncklington  Church,  242 
Durability  of  framed  tiiubers,  471 
Duty  upon  houses,  the,  307 
Dwelling,  choice  of  a,  125 
Dwelling-houses  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments, 24,  117 
Dwellings:  sites  for  healthy,  247 ;  for  the 
labouring  poor,  the  Peabody,  124;   for 
the   worki-'g-classes,  52,    G&,    133,  226, 
'JGS,  281,  289,  306,  307,327,  346 

!EAKIj7  architects  of  the  Renaissance 

period,  73 
Earth  closets.  351 
Earthwork,  notes  on,  249,  270,  291,  330, 

352,  372,  451.  4S5,  505 
East  London  Museum,  143,  287,  367,  53G 
Eastbury  Manor-house,  Barking,  293 
Ecclesiastical  architecture,  Scottish,  478, 

633 
"  Eclipse"  range,  the,  81 
Economy  of  Roman  construction,  168 
Edinburgh  :    Architectural    Association, 
75,  287;  new  drill-hall,  436,  458;  School 
of  Art,  75 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  476 
Elastic  varnish  for  leather,  315 
Electricity  for  lamp-lighting,  264 
Elements  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  181 
Eltham :  Palace  roofs,  42,  88;  tower  for 

sewer  ventilation  at,  124 
Embankment,   the  Thames,  79,  246,  247, 

325,  366,  386,  636 
Employment  of:   blasting  powder.  406; 
children  in  brickfields,  216;  surveyors, 
256,  291,  498 
Endowed  Schools,  Mirfield,  304 
English:    architecture  forty  years   ago, 
187 ;    architecture,    modern.    315,    333, 
354,  369,  387,  406,  424,  432,  535;  bridge- 
building,  322;    church   in  Rome,    pro- 
posed, 416  ;    and  German  architects, 
512  ;  pictures  at  the  Exhibition,  372 
Engineers,  Society  of  Amalgamated,  24 
Engraving  on  wood,  267 
Enlargement  of  Victoria  Park,  205 
Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  159,  475 
Equity  and  Law  Assurance  Offices,  487 
Era  of  school-building,  the,  429 
Estimate     of    English    architecture,     a 

foreign,  406 
Estimating  cost  of  drainage,  427 
Eton  and  Windsor  Art  Classes,  327 
Examination,    Voluntary   Architectural, 

151,  158.  216,  294.  474 
Exchange  and  News-rooms,  Leeds,  62 
Excluding  draughts,  407 
Exeter  Cathedral.  45,  52,  76,  174,  247,  342 
Exhibitions  :  Drawings  by  M.  Duban,  143 ; 
Dublin,    486,   5U,  534;  Fine   art,    Ply- 
mouth, 341;  International,  80,164,  329, 
347,  349,  361,  372,  375,  430,  451,  469,  490; 
Jewellery  at  South  Kensington,   493 ; 
'  Koyai    Academy,  267,  354.  381.  393,  401, 
431 ;     Workmen's     International,     24 ; 
Works  of  Art  in  Black  and  White,  516 
Experiences  in  ventilating  and  warming, 

191  • 
iExpcrimental  gasworks,  407 
Experiments  on  m<>rtar,  269 
Exploration:  of  Palestine,  235;  of  Rome, 

536 
Extension  of:    asphalte  roadways,    143; 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  236 ;  tramways. 
124,  164 
Estingui?^hing  flres,  321 

FACTORIES,  ventilation  of,  263 
Failure  of  hammer-beam  roofs  at  Eltham 
Palace,  42 


Fall  of  Houses  at  Chelsea,  268 

Family  of  San  Gallo,  the,  421 

Famine,  iron.  406 

Farringdon  Market,  314 

Fastening  rubber  to  wood  or  metal,  124 

Fastenings  for  windows,  347,  407 

Fees,  district  surveyors',  315,  470 

Female  School  of  Art.  47 

Females,  art  industries  for,  132 

Fens,  drainage  of  the.  216 

Fever  hospital,  Darlington,  267 

Filippo  Brunellesehi,  3 

Final  closing  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  387 

Fine  Arts,  the: — English  pictures  at 
the  Exhibition,  372 ;  Exhibition  nf 
Works  of  Art  in  Black  and  White,  516  ; 
Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Plymouth.  341  ; 
Fine  Art  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, 329.  361,  372  ;  Fine  Arts  at  Liver- 
pool, the,  80;  frescoes,  our,  125;  Hol- 
bein and  his  time,  28  ;  how  art  declines, 
132;  Michael  Angelo  and  Rubous,  453  ; 
physical  geography  and  the  fine  arts, 
342 ;  pictures  at  the  Roj'al  Academy, 
393,  431 ;  preserving  plaster-casts,  281 ; 
Raphael's  cartoons,  407;  Royal  Aca- 
demy, the.  80,  267,  354,  381,  393.  401, 
431 ;  Sheepshanks  collection  of  pic- 
tures, the,  386 ;  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  the  Fine  Arts,  46,  57,  80, 
97,  132,  164.  267.  342,  396,  434,  600; 
Turner  and  Gillott,  286;  Turner  and 
his  teachings,  394 ;  Turner's  "  Liber 
Studiorum,"  302,  394;  works  of  Turner 
and  Mulready,  407 

Fine  green  bronze,  315 

Fire :  brigade,  London,  97 ;  extinguisher, 

novel,  321 ;  protection  of  London  from, 

227,  255 
Fireproof  :     buildings,     407  ;  buildings  ; 

Italian,  281 ;  construction,  497;  flooring 

193,  250 
Fires:  investigation  of,  120;  origin  of,  78, 

120,  256.  274 
Firm  coming  of  age,  a,  415 
Fishers'  Gateway,  Sandwich,  132 
Fitting-up  schools,  160 
Fittings  for  baths,  347 
Flexible  marble.  286 
Flooring,  fireproof,  193,  250 
Floors,  carpeted,  327 
Flushing  sewers,  60 
Folkestone  clergy-house  and  schools,  8 
Foreign :    building    practice,     268 ;    esti- 
mate of  English  architecture,  406 
Foresters'  Hall,  the,  47 
Fortifications,  prehistoric,  7 
Forty  years  ago,  187 
Foul-air  purifier,  316 
Fountains :  Bryant  and  May  Testimonial, 

458;  drinking,  635 
Fra  Giocondo.  341 
Framed  timbers,  durability  of,  471 
Freeing  the  Thames  bridges,  536 
Freeland  Church,  395 
Freemasons  and  the  completion  of  St. 

Paul's,  124,  163 
French  architecture,  modern,  456,  520 
Frescoes,  our,  125 
Frozen  ground,  excavating,  264 
Fumigation  after  smallpox,  144 
Fund  for  the  exploration   of  Palestine, 

235 

Furniture  and  Decoration :— About 
oils,  138;  Binding  a  brush,  138,  407; 
Black-brown  varnish  for  metallic 
bodies,  185;  Bleaching  oil,  138;  Bronze, 
282;  Bronze  paint  for  iron,  138;  Bronz- 
ing, 139;  Carpeted  floors,  327  ;  Carved 
oak  decorations,  124;  Chromatic  de- 
coration for  street  architecture.  256 ; 
Cleaning  and  regildiug,  109;  Colouring 
veneers,  281 ;  Composition  ornaments, 
109;  Decoration  of  St.  Paul's,  the,  453; 
Decorative  art,  390;  Decorative  pro- 
cesses, 6,  31.  49.  86,  109,  128,  149,  171, 
190,  213,  23L  251,  271,  311;  Elastic 
varnish  fur  leather,  315;  Fine  green 
bronze,  315;  Frescoes,  our,  125;  Furni- 
tiu'e  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
430,  469,  490;  Gilding.  6,  31,  49,  86,  1(19, 
139;  Graining,  128,  149, 171,  190,  213,  231, 
251,  271,  311;  Hints  on  painting  and 
varnishing,  138  ;  Imparting  a  yellow 
tinge  to  white  marble,  306  ;  Improving 
gilding,  315;  Indian  art,  434;  Inlaying, 
128,  149.  171,  190,  213,  231,251,  271,  311; 
Japanese  art;  221,  233;  Jasper  and 
bloodstone,  315;  Keeping  varnish,  138. 
407;  Liquid blacklead  polish.  315;  Letter- 
ing on  glass.  138;  Marblework  at  Gold- 
smith's Hall,  194;  marblmg,  128,  138. 
251;  Marezzo  marble,  347;  Mexican  art, 
97  ;  Mohammedan  art,  396 ;  Oriental  art, 
90;  Painted  metallic  hangings  for  mural 
decoration,  174,  435;  Paste  for  paper- 
hangings.  205;  Plastered  ceilngs  and 
cornices,  347;  Poisonous  paperhangings, 
316  ;  Preventing  vermilion  from  fading, 
139;  Removing  old  paint,  282;  Re-paint- 
ing of  the  Quadrant,  Regent-street.  247  ; 
Re-varnishing,  407;  Scrolls,  138;  Stain- 
ing, 128.  139,  149,  171,  190,  213,  231,  251, 
271,  311;  Stuffing  for  cushions,  new. 
327 ;  Substitute  for  wood,  347 ;  Transpa- 
rent painting  ou  muslin  window  shades, 
138 

Future  art  action,  432 

GAIN  by  restoration,  27G 

Gas;  purification,  471 ;  supply  of  Leeds, 
327;  supply  of  London,  80.  194.  246; 
pipes,  copper,  267 ;  and  water  mains 
and  lightning,  67,  150 ;  works,  experi- 
mental, 407 

Gateway,  Sandwich,  132 


Garden-building,  209 

Gardens  :  Kew.  296  ;  Parisian,  247  ;  and 

parks  rovJil,  19,  120,  143,   185,   205,  209, 

296.  326,  386 
General  Conference  of  Architects:  1871, 

18 ;  1872,  465,  467,  473,  495.  505,  515,   529 
General  Scott's  sewage  process,  362,  384, 

416,  495 
Geography  and  the  fine  arts,  342 
Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  181 
German  and  English  architects,  512 
Gift  to  the  nation,  a,  132 
Gilding,  6,  31,  49,  86,  139,  315 
Giocondo.  Fra,  341 
Girders,  loads  on,  382 
Giuliano  da  Majano,  374 
Giulio  Romano,  146 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  and  the  Quarterhj  lievieir, 

387 
Glasgow:   Cathedral.  468;  gossip  from, 

46,  60,  150.  455;  skating  pond  for,  46; 

street  architecture,  430 
Glass,  lettering  on,  138 
Glazing,  improved  system  of,  236 
Glue,  387 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  marblework  at,  194 
Good  way  of  raising  wages,  268 
(iossip  from  Glasgow,  46,  60,  150,  455 
Gothic:  a  plea  for,  252;  revival,  the,  17; 

the  survival  of,  G2 
Government:  architect.  United   States, 

427  ;  municipal,  340,  450 
Gradientcr  surveying.  255 
Graining,  128,  149,  171,  190,  213,  231,   251. 

271,  311 
Grand  central  station  for  Dublin,  34 
Granite,  62;  granite  and  asphalte  paving, 

247 
Great :    Eastern  Railway,   236 ;    French 

hospital  condemned,  a,  80,  268;  Italian 

architects.  3,  39,  73,  84,  101. 110. 121,  137, 

142,  146,  179,  341,  350,  374,  421,  454,  517 ; 

Yarmouth,  school  buildings  at,  192 
Green  bronze,  315 

Grosvenor  mansions,  sale  of  the,  103 
Ground,  frozen,  264 
Guildhall  restoration,  Worcester,  75 
Gutters  and  roofs,  32,  64,  95,  170,  199,  272, 
312,  351,  391 

HAGGERSTON.  St.  Columba's,  52 

Hall  for  the  Foresters,  47 

Hammer-beam  failures,  Eltham  Palace, 
42,  88 

Hampshire  Archreological  Institute,  446 

Hangings,  metallic,  174,  435 

Hanley  public  baths,  120 

Harbour  scheme  for  Calais,  387 

Harbours,  282 

Hayward's  model  house,  Dr.,  191,  243,  285, 
305 

Health:  the  public,  120,  164,  246.  386,  470, 
533,  636;  of  the  Whitechapel  district, 
416 

Healthiest  sites  for  dwellings,  247 

Heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  347 

Heckmondwike  School  Board,  436,  489 

Hereford  pastoral  staff.  80 

Highfield  Grove,  Stafford,  8 

Hinge,  Adams's  spring,  143 

Hints:  on  the  employment  of  blasting- 
powder.  406;  on  hou'^e-buildiog,  159; 
on  painting  and  varnishing,  138 

History:  of  the  Gothic  revival,  17;  of 
Leathersellers'  Hall,  446 

Hobbs,  Hart,  &  Co ,  415 

Holbein  and  his  time,  28 

Holboru  Viaduct  Station.  4G 

Holmwood  Villa,  Glasgow,  chimney-pieces 
at.  236 

Homes,  the  city  of.  471 

Hoods  for  chimneys,  407 

Hornblower's  fireproof  flooring,  193 

Hospital  walls,  281 

Hospitals:  Darlington  fever,  267;  Louth, 
89,  100,  139 

Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  metropolis,  237 

Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  condemned,  the.  SO,  268 

House  of  Commons  and  the  New  Law 
Courts,  261 

House-planning  competition.  BUILDING 
News,  8,  184,  194,  301,  316.  336.  344,  364, 
385,  396,  404,  425,  436,  44S,  449,  458,  468, 
469,  487,  490.  500.  5U8,  510.  511,  522 

Houses  of  Parliament:  accident  at,  80; 
Beriin,  8,  122,  142,  406,  422,  512;  light 
on  the,  246,  471 

Houses :  adaptation  of  for  the  poorer 
classes,  281;  Bexley,  216,  244;  Boston, 
U.S.,  236 ;  building,  159  ;  damp.  33 ;  duty 
on,  307  ;  falling  of,  268 ;  Lincoln,  the 
Jews',  276 ;  model,  281 

How:  art  declines,  132;  to  build  scientifi- 
cally with  the  aid  of  modern  inven- 
tions, 29,  62,  108,  127,  147,  169,  189,  214, 
225,  232,  250,  309,  331,  351,  365  ;  to  fasten 
rubber  to  wood  and  metal,  124  ;  to  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  materials.  433, 
409,  487,  490,  518;  to  judge  building 
stone,  202,  225.  243.  284,  325,  344,  304, 
365,  406;  small  pox  is  spread.  536 

Huddersfleld  Schools  Competition,  367 

Hull,  St.  John's  Church,  522 

Hyde  Park,  223,  320 

ICONOGRAPHY,  Christian,  201 

lis.  church  at,  216 

Imitating  marlilo,  128,  138 

Imparting  a  yellow  tinge  to  white  marble, 
306 

Impermeable  hospital  walls,  281 

Improved :  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
panj',  138;  mortars.  49  ">;  system  of  glaz- 
ing, 236 ;  wooden  pavement,  60 

Improvement:  of  labourer's  dwellings  in 
Ireland,  226  ;  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
247 

Improvements :  Danes  Inn,  24 ;  Deal, 
46;   in  dwelling-hoases,  sanitary,    24, 


117;  metropolitan,  90,  103,  119,163,  204, 
247,  306 

Improving :  gilding.  315 ;  workmen's 
dwellings  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  289 

Inclosures,  512 

Incombustible  wood,  450 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing 
of  Churches  and  Chapels,  60,  1G4,  243; 
323,  423.  508 

Increasing  scarcity  of  American  timber, 
406 

India  Ofllce  and  Museum,  the,  500 

Indian  :  art,  434 ;  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, 193 

Industries,  art,  132 

Infected  bank-notes,  307 

Infirmary,  Leeds  union,  304 

Influence  of :  gas  and  water  maiuB  in 
determining  the  direction  of  a  dis- 
charge of  lightning,  67 ;  our  public 
gardens,  19 

Inigo  Jones,  444 

Inlaying,  128,  149,  171,  190,  213,  231,  251, 
271,  311 

Institute  of  British  Architects.  18,  41,  74, 
151,  158.  179,  181,  182,  193,  216.  235,  247, 
256,  293,  336,  376,  405.  43J,  436,  466,  467, 
473,  487,  495,  506.  515,  518.  529,  531 

Institutions :  Civil  Eu.'ineers,  47,  123^ 
193,  322.  386.  387.  427;  Surveyors',  47, 
80,  111,  206,  327,  468 

Interception  of  London  sewage  from  the 
Thames,  236 

Intercommunication  :  — 

Albkrt  Durer's  engravings,  470^; 
American  ch  imney  moving.  346,  366; 
ancient  lights,  366;  ants,  red,  23,  46, 
203,  226;  arch,  brick,  23,  46;  archi- 
tects, photographs  of,  245;  archi- 
tects' book-keeping,  385;  "  Architectu- 
ral Dictionary,"  the.  511 ;  Architectural 
Examination,  Voluntary.  405,  426  ;  An- 
chitectural  Parallels,"  Sharpe's,  385 ; 
Architectural  Publication  Society,  511 ; 
architraves,  oak,  326,  346;  area  of  sewe?, 
345,  366 ;  area  of  triangle.  305,  326 ;  ar- 
morial bearings,  46;  assistants'  insti- 
tute, an,  69 

Basalt,  226,  285;  basin,  water-closet, 
123;  Bath  stone,  101;  bay  windows,  46, 
60  ;  beam,  strength  of,  345  ;  beams, 
bolted,  46;  beams  and  hip-boards.  lOL; 
beams,  trussed,  101,  163  ;  bearings, 
armorial,  46 ;  belfry,  Ifs,  Normandy, 
245,  267;  best  form  of  uriual,  23;  best 
scantlings,  385  ;  black  mortar,  386  ; 
blinds,  sun,  163.  184;  bolted  beams,  46-; 
book-keeping,  architects',  385  ;  book  on 
weights  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  184, 
267;  brick  arch,  23,  46;  brick -burning 
kiln.  426,  449;  bricks,  colouring.  426 ; 
bricks,  old,  470;  bricks,  substitute  for 
glazed,  385,  406;  bronzing,  184,  203; 
builders'  profit,  46,  60,  102,  123,  142; 
building,  best  time  for,  46.  79;  building 
with  concrete,  535 ;  building  construc- 
tion, 267;  building  land,  142;  building 
with  paper,  285 ;  buildings,  contents  of, 
385,  405  ;  burners  for  gas,  123 ;  burning 
bricks,  426,  449;  burning  sheet  lead  in 
cisterns  for  chemical  purposes.  123 

Calculator,  wages,  184;  calculating 
gas  and  water-supply.  385 ;  calculating^ 
size  of  storage  tanlc,  285,  306  ;  calico  for 
tracing,  303  ;  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
386;  capitals.  Italian  Renaissance.  426; 
cast  iron,  weight  of.  184,  267;  cause  c^ 
Crystal  Palace  fire,  23,  45,  77.  100; 
cement,  colouring,  511,  535;  cement, 
mastic,  123,  143  ;  cesspools,  59,  79  ; 
chancel  wall,  491 ;  charcoal  as  a  deo- 
doriser, 59,  79 ;  cheapest  scantlings,  385; 
chest  for  tools,  449 ;  chimney-moving 
in  America,  346,  306 ;  chimneys,  142 ; 
church  query,  a,  491 ;  church  spires^ 
Swiss,  184  ;  church  varnish,  470  ; 
churches,  heating.  226  ;  churches  of 
Liverpool,  the,  449  ;  circular  pews,  142, 
163;  cistern,  contents  of,  385,  406  ; 
cisterns  for  chemical  purposes,  123; 
claim  for  estimates,  123  ;  clerk 
of  works'  railway  fare,  142,  163  ; 
closets,  earth  and  water,  79,  102,  123 ; 
coloured  drawings,  163  ;  colouring 
bricks.  426;  colouring  Portland  cement, 
611,  535;  colouring  stucco,  366  ;  com- 
mission on  works  not  executed,  123, 
143  ;  competition,  285  ;  competition 
drawings.  470:  concrete,  305,  635;  con- 
ductors, lightning,  163  ;  contents  of 
buildings,  385,  405;  contents  of  cistern, 
386,  4116  ;  construction,  building,  267; 
construction  of  reservoirs,  163,  226,  267, 
305,  326  ;  copper,  etching  on,  245;  cost, 
prime,  426;  cost  of  towu  survey.s,  267; 
Courts  of  Law,  the  now,  163;  covering 
for  spires.  184;  Crystal  Palace  fire,  23, 
45.  77,  100.  122 ;  cubical  contents  of 
buildings,  385,  405;  cutting  terra-cotta, 
79 

Damp  walls,  245,  267;  deal  flooring, 
101 ;  deal  standards.  23;  decayed  paint- 
work, 405;  decoration,  house,  305 ; 
deeds,  plans  on.  345;  definition  of  floor 
ing,  79,  102;  deodorising  by  charcofti, 
59.  79;  design  for  mansion,  405;  de- 
stroying mites,  163 ;  destroying  red 
ants,  23.  46;  dictionary,  architectural, 
511;  dilapidations,  lay,  23.  44.  46,  101, 
345.  366;  Durer's  engravings,  470; 
drains,  ventilating.  69,  79 ;  drainag**  of 
towns,  405;  drawings,  coloured,  163; 
dm  wings,  competition,  470;  drawings, 
ink  for,  491;  drawings  working,  101^ 

Earth  closets  r.  water-closets,  79, 
102,  123;  elevations,  lines,  and  levels, 
426 ;  elm  in  joinery,  426,  470 ;  EmerBon'a 
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Tntercommunication,  contimicd : — 
ventilator,  142 :  eminent  architeetg, 
photographs  of,  245;  English  rendering, 
491;  engrneeriug.  sanitarj',  59,79.345; 
engravings  by  Albert  Diiror,  470;  esti- 
mate, 3So,  426 ;  estimates,  claim  for. 
123 ;  estimating  cubical  contents  of 
buildings,  385,  405 ;  etching  on  copper, 
245 ;  Examination,  Voluntary,  Archi- 
tectural, 405.  42t; 

Fees,  surveyors',  2S5;  floors,  flreproof, 
405;  floors  for  malting,  142;  floors, 
Btrength  of,  511 ;  floors,  tiling,  335,  406  ; 
flooring,  79, 102.  405  ;  flooring,  deal,  101 ; 
flues  and  firegrates.  203,  22G,  245 ; 
foundations,  101,  123,  141,  511,  535 ; 
figure,  the  human,  491.  511  ;  Are  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  23,  45.  77.  100,  122 ;  fire- 
grates and  flues,  203,  226,  245;  fire- 
proof floors,  4i'5;  flttinga,  removeable, 
385,  406;  fixtures,  101 

Gardens,  housetop,  305 ;  gas  and 
water  supply.  385;  gas-burners,  123; 
gas  companies,  liability  of,  203.  22ii ; 
gauging  sheet  lead,  203,  226 ;  girders, 
lattice,  101;  girders,  rolled  riveted,  23; 
girders,  solid,  46 ;  girders,  strength  of 
iron,  123,  143.  226.  611 ;  glazed  bricks, 
substitute  for.  3S5,  406;  Gothic  hips, 
163,  lyi ;  Great  Western  Railway 
Station.  Paddington,  203 

Heating  churches.  226 ;  hip-boards. 
101;  hips,  Gothic,  163,184;  hot-water 
pipes  and  woodwork,  23,  45,  77.  100, 
101, 122;  hot  water  in  lieu  of  fireplaces, 
203;  house  decoration,  305;  house  fur  ice, 
326  ;  housetop  gardens,  305;  how  to  de- 
stroy red  ants,  23,  46 ;  human  figure, 
the,  491,  511 

Icehouse,  326;  Ifs,  belfry  at,  245,  267; 
implements,  necessary,  491,  611:  ink, 
346 :  ink  for  drawings,  491 ;  iron  girders, 
Btrength  of,  123.  143,  226,  511;  iron 
Btaina  in  oak.  226;  iron,  wrought  and 
cast,  184,  267 ;  Italian  Renaissance 
capitals.  426 

Joinery,  elm.  426,  470 

Keur's  lectures  at  Glasgow,  Profes- 
Bor,  184,  203;  kilns,  brick-burning, 
426.  449 

Land  for  building,  142;  land  survey- 
ing, 2S;  lattice  girders.  101;  Law  Courts, 
the  new,  163 ;  lay  dilapidations,  23,  44, 
46,  101,  345,  366;  lead,  milled.  SCO,  386  ; 
lead,  sheet.  203,  226;  lectures  at  Glas- 
gow, Professor  Kerr's.  184,  203:  left- 
hand  locks,  366,  386 ;  levels,  lines,  and 
elevations,  426;  liability  of  gas  compa- 
nies, 203,  226;  light,  obstructing.  123, 
148,  163;  lights,  142,  163,366;  lights, 
ancient,  366 ;  lightning  conductors,  163 ; 
lime,  measures  of,  163,  184.  203,  226  ; 
lines,  levels,  and  elevations,  426 ; 
Liverpool  churches,  449 ;  locks,  right 
and  left  hand,  366.  386 ;  London,  sketch- 
ing in,  226,  245,  385 

Magnetic  north,  226,  267;  malting 
floors,  142;  mansion,  design  for,  405; 
marble,  polishing.  426 ;  marble  stained 
by  varnish,  59 ;  mastic  cement,  123,  143 ; 
measures  of  lime.&c,  163,  184,  203.  226  ; 
measuring  stone,  285,  305,  306;  Mediffi- 
val  spires,  203 ;  metal  covering  for 
spires,  184;  milled  lead,  366,  386;  mites, 
destroying,  163;  Moresque  style,  the, 
536;  mortar,  black,  385;  most  season- 
able time  for  building,  4G,  79;  moving 
chimneys  in  America,  346,  306 

Necessary  implements,  491,  511; 
New  Law  Courts,  the,  163 ;  north,  mag- 
netic, 226,  267 

Oak  architraves,  value  of.  326,  346 ; 
oak,  stains  in.  226 ;  oak  stopping,  245  : 
obstructing  light,  123,  143,  163;  old 
bricks,  470;  old  thatch,  46;  outlines, 
Bty,  142 

Packing,  535;  Paddington  Railway 
Station,  208 ;  paintwork,  decaying,  405 ; 
paper  as  a  building  material,  2S5; 
"Parallels,"  Sharpes,  385;  pavement, 
tar,  346,  366;  percentage.  23,  46,  60, 
79;  perspective,  163,  203;  pews, circular, 
142,  163;  photographs  of  eminent  archi- 
tects, 246;  photographs  of  sketches, 
286;  pitch  pine,  226,  3S5;  plana  on 
deeds,  346  ;  plain  tiling,  vegetation  on, 
246,  267;  plaster  for  Turkish  baths.  46; 
Pointed  style,  the,  184,  226;  polishing 
Sicilian  marble,  426;  porous  tile.s,  142, 
163;  Portland  cement,  colouring,  511, 
635;  Portland  stone,  101;  practice  of 
the  profession,  405.  470,  491 ;  price  per 
cube  foct  of  roofs,  79,  102 ;  prime  cost 
426;  profits  of  builders,  46.  60  102,  123, 
142 ;  professional  practice,  405,  470, 
491 ;  Professor  Kerr's  lectures  at  Glas- 
gow, 184,  203 ;  projection  of  shadows, 
23  ;  property  in  waUs,  285;  Publication 
Society,  Architectural,  611 ;  Pugin  stu- 
dentship, the,  59;  purlins,  sections  of, 
226 

Question  of   property  in  walls,  a, 

285 

Railway  fare  for  clerk  of  works, 
142,  163 ;  railway  station,  Paddin-^ton. 
203;  rod  ants,  23.  46,  203,  220;  remove- 
able  fittings,  386,  4u6 ;  removing  var- 
nish stains  from  marble,  59 ;  Rijnais- 
Bance  capitals,  Italian,  426;  rendering 
account  of  stewardship,  59,  79;  reser- 
voir construction,  163,  226,  267,  305, 
326 ;  right  and  left-hand  locks,  360, 
386  ;  riveted  rolled  girders,  23;  roofing, 
611;  roofing  tiles,  326;  roofs,  prlco  of 
per  cube  foot,  79,  102;  rule  for  work- 
men, 23 

Sanitary  engineering,  69,  79,  346; 
scantlings,  cheapest,  385 ;  school,  size 
of,  46,  60, 79  ;  seasonable  time  for  build- 


Intercommrtnicaiiou,  continued : — 
ing,  46,  79;  sections  of  purlins,  226; 
sewer,  area  of,  345.  3G0 ;  shadows,  pro- 
jection of,  23;  Sharpp's  "Architectural 
Parallels,"  385;  sheet-lead  in  cisterns 
for  chemical  purposes,  123;  sheet-lead, 
gauging,  203,  226  ;  Sicilian  marble, 
polishing,  426;  size,  470;  size  of  school, 
46.  60,  79  ;  size  of  storage  tank,  285, 
306  ;  sketches,  photographs  of,  285  ; 
sketching  in  London.  226,  245.  385; 
sky  outlines,  142  ;  slate,  385  ;  slates, 
work  on,  134 ;  solid  girders  and  bolted 
beams,  46;  Sompting  Church,  123,  142  ; 
specification,  226.  305  ;  spires,  covering 
for.  1S4;  spires,  Medifeval,  203;  stain- 
ing wood,  226 ;  stains  in  oak,  226 ;  stains, 
varnish,  69:  staircase,  well,  3S5;  stair- 
case, winding  stone,  123  ;  standards, 
deal,  23  ;  stewardship,  rendering  ac- 
count of,  59,  79  ;  stone,  measuring,  235, 
30.5,  3<16;  stone,  Portland,  lol ;  stones, 
Yorkshire,  163;  stopping  for  oak,  245; 
storage-tank,  size  of,  2S5,  306;  strength 
of  beam.  345;  strength  of  floors,  5U; 
strength  of  iron  girders.  123,  143,  511; 
struts  and  ties.  491,  512  ;  S.  Simon 
Stylites,  535  ;  stucco,  colouring,  366  ; 
studentship,  the  Pugin,  59 ;  style,  the 
Moresque,  535;  style,  the  Pointed,  184, 
226;  substitute  for  glazed  bricks,  385, 
406;  sun  blinds,  163,  184;  supply  of 
water  and  gas,  385  ;  surveying,  267, 
285,  326;  surveying,  laud,  23;  surveys, 
town,  267;  surveyors'  fees,  285;  Swiss 
church  spires,  184 

Tank,  size  of.  285, 306 ;  tar  pavement, 
345,  366;  terra-cotta,  cutting,  79;  thatch, 
old,  46;  ties  and  struts,  491.  512;  tiles, 
1S4,  203,  245,  326;  tiles,  porous,  142, 
163;  tiles  stained  by  varnish,  59;  tiling 
floors,  385,  406;  tiling,  vegetation  on, 
245,  267;  lime  for  building,  best.  46,  79; 
tool-chest,  449  ;  tower  at  Sompting 
Church,  123,  142:  town  surveys,  cost  of, 
267;  towns,  drainage  of,  4u5:  tracing 
calico,  203 ;  triangle,  area  of,  305,  326 ; 
translation  wanted,  491 ;  trapping  uri- 
nals, 163  ;  trussed  beams,  101,  163; 
Turkish  baths,  plaster  for,  46 

Urinals,  23,  163 

Value  of  oak  architraves,  326.  346  ; 
varnish,  church,  470 ;  varnish  stains  in 
marble.  59 ;  vegetation  on  plain  tiling, 
245,  267;  ventilation,  142.  163;  venti- 
lating drains,  69,  79;  ventilator,  Emer- 
son's, 142 ;  ventilator  and  windguard, 
lvS4,  203;  Voluntary  Architectural  Ex- 
amination, 405,  426 

Wages  calculator,  184 ;  wall,  chancel, 
491 ;  walls,  damp,  245,  267 ;  walls,  pro- 
perty in,  285  ;  water  and  earth  closets, 
79,  102,  123 ;  water  and  gas  supply,  385  ; 
water-closet  basin,  123;  wear  of  deal 
flooring,  101;  weights  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  184,  267  ;  well  staircase,  385; 
wind-guard  and  ventilator,  184,  203 ; 
mndiug  stone  staircase,  123;  windows, 
bay.  46,  60;  wood  staining,  226;  wood- 
work and  hot-water  pipes,  23,  4-5,  77, 
100, 101, 122;  work  on  slates,  184;  works 
not  executed,  123,  143;  working  draw- 
ings, 101;  wrought-iron  girders,  226; 
wrought-iron,  weight  of.  184,  267 

Yorkshire  stones,  163 

International:  Exhibition  (1872),  SO,  104, 

329,  317,  349,  361,  372.  375,  430,  451,  469, 

490;  Exhibition,  Workmen's,  24 
Interoceanic  canals,  20,  24 
Introduction  of  the  Anglo-Italian  stylo 

into  England,  444 
Inventions,  modern  building,  29,  62, 108, 

127,  147,  169,  189,  214,  225,  232,  250,  304, 

309,  331,  347,  351,  365,  407 
Investigation  of  fires,  120 
Ipswich  School  Board.  436 
Ireland,  labourers'  dwellings  in,  226 
Irish  antiquities,  404 
Iron,  232;    iron:   bronze  paint  for  138; 

famine.  406;  rusting  of,  143;  strength 

of.  434.  487 
Isle  of  Dogs,  new  docks  at.  322 
Italian:  architects,  great,  3,  39,  73,  84, 101, 

110,  121,  137,  142,  146.  179,  341,  350.  374, 

421,  454,  517;  architecture  in  England, 

444;  fireproof  buildings,  281 

JACOPO    SANSOVINO.  454 

James's  patent  siuk-traijs,  489 
.Japanese  art,  221.  233 
Jasper  and  bloodstone.  315 
Jewellery,  loan  exhibition  of.  493 
Jews'  hou.so,  IJncoln,  the,  276 
Joining  rubber.  315 
Joseph  (.iilloti  and  Turner,  286 
Judging  building  stone,  202,  225,  243,  284, 
325,  344,  364,  365,  406 

KEEPING  vaniish,  138 
Kelleythorpe  tumulus,  the,  471 
Kensington:  Church,  326;  land  at,  286; 

Museum,  24,  61.  167,  247,  407,  493 
Kew  Gardens.  296 
King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  162 
King's  Norton  Church,  342,  403 
Knowknigo  of    building   materials,  our, 

4:!3,  469,  487,  4!)0,  610.  618 

IjABOU'RERS'  dwellings  in  Ireland, 

226 
liako  divcllings,  200 
Lambetli  .School  ol  Art,  227 
Lamplrghtingby  electricity,  264 
Lan(l:  in  London,  value  of,  268,427;  at 

South  Kensington,  286 

Land  and  Building  Societies  :— 

jVmity  Laud  and  Investment  Company, 


Land  and  liaUdlng  Societies,  contimied:— 
J85;  Bath  Liberal  Permanent  Mutual 
Benefit  Building  Society,  143;  Benefit 
Building  Societies  Commission,  275, 
326;  Birmingham  Second  Freeholders' 
Building  Society,  306;  Birmingham 
United  Building  Society,  266  ;  Bradford 
Third  Equitable  Building  Society.  204; 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Co-opera- 
tive Building  Company,  76 ;  British 
American  Land  Company,  286  ;  British 
Land  Company,  185  ;  British  Per- 
m^inent  Benefit  Building  Society, 
225  ;  Burslem  and  Tunstall  Permanent 
Benefit  Building  Society.  447;  Cale- 
donian Benefit  Building  Society,  447; 
Cheshunt  Building  Society,  366  ;  Com- 
mercial Union  Land,  Building,  and  In- 
vestment Society,  204 ;  Conservative 
Land  Society,  306 ;  Friends  of  Labour 
Building  Society,  204 ;  Gateshead 
Budding  Society.  143;  General  Mutual 
Permanent  Land,  Building,  and  Invest- 
ment Society,  286 ;  Glasgow  and 
Suburban  Dwellings'  Company,  204 ; 
Hinckley  Building  and  Freehold  Land 
Society.  164;  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  138 ;  Leicester 
Permanent  Building  Society,  204;  Lia- 
bility of  Building  Society  Trustees,  143; 
Liberal  Permanent  Benefit  and  Invest- 
ment Society,  423 ;  Liverpool  Land 
Company,  2(i6 ;  London  and  General 
Permanent  Building  Society,  164;  Lon- 
don and  Provincial  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society,  225;  London  Working 
Men's  Permanent  Building  Society,  343; 
National  Freehold  Land  Society,  103; 
North  Staffordshire  Permanent  Econo- 
mic Benefit  Building  Society,  447; 
Norwich  and  Eastern  Counties  Free- 
hold Land  and  Building  Society,  143  ; 
Oxford  and  Abingdon  Building  Society, 
423;  Oxford  Building  and  Investment 
Company,  76 ;  Peoples'  Co-operative 
Benefit  Building  Society,  Deptford,  164; 
Richard  Green  Building  and  Invest- 
ment Society,  366;  Stafford  Mutual 
Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society, 
366:  Sun  PermanentBenetlt  Building  So- 
ciety, 76 ;  Sutton  and  East  Surrey  Build- 
ing Society,  343;  Tiverton  Land 
and  Building  Company,  304  ;Tunbridge, 
Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society, 
343;  Tunbridge  Wells  Freehold  Land 
and  Building  Society,  468 ;  Warrington 
Permanent  Building  Society,  225 ;  War- 
rington Working  Men's  Permanent 
Building  Society,  447;  Western  Equit- 
able Permanent  Mutual  Building  So- 
ciety, 447 

Landscape  gardening,  209 

Large  timber,  cutting,  303 

Late  Mr.  Trevelyan  Goodall,  the,  387 

Law  of  street  scavenging,  the,  43 

Law  Courts,  the  New.  22,  25,  34,  57,  53,59, 

90,  99,  140,  161,  261 
Lea  Conservancy  Act,  the.  185 
Leaders  of  architecture  on  a  new  style, 

321,  343 
Leather,  varnish  for,  315 
Leathersellers'  llall,  446 
Leeds:  Exchange  and  News  Rooms,  52; 

gas  supply,  327;  union  infirmary,  304 

Legal  Intelligence :— Action  for  com- 
mission on  the  sale  of  an  estate.  185; 
action  against  a  builder,  246 ;  Aird  and 
another  v.  Broad,  185;  alleged  fraud  by 
a  builder,  488 ;  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  366 ;  artist  and 
agent,  346;  Askew  i\  Ulverstone  sewer 
authority,  246;  Attorney-General  v.  the 
Borough  of  Birmingham,  102;  Attorney- 
General  V.  the  Corporation  of  Leeds, 
304;  Baker  v.  Trickett,  449;  bankers' 
security  for  advances  to  builders,  426 ; 
bankruptcy  cases,  143,  185,  204  ;  breach 
of  building  regulations  at  Newcastle, 
121;  Bean  v.  Batoman,  185;  Broad  v. 
Aird  and  another,  185;  builder's  claim, 
a,  102;  building  societies  and  the  press, 
264;  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal, 
102;  claim  for  making  bricks,  386; 
compensation  cases,  102.  246 ;  concrete 
walls— important  question,  143;  con- 
tractors' disputes,  185 ;  dangerous  con- 
dition of  Adelphi-terraco,  286 ;  dange- 
rous structures,  267,  286 ;  Delay  r.  Brass, 
246 ;  disputed  ownership  of  a  wall.  185 ; 
disputed  right  of  way  to  the  Thames 
Embankment,  79,  246 ;  district  sur- 
veyors and  their  fees,  470;  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  r.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  366;  Earl  Ferrers  v.  the  Stafford 
and  Uttoxoter  Railway  Company,  246; 
exhibitions  in  art  and  science,  449; 
Falconer  t>.  Mackintosh,  23;  Feilden  v. 
the  Over  Darwen  Local  Board,  346; 
Grantleld  r.  Chambers.  102;  Henderson 
r,  Holland.  488;  infringement  of  a  patent, 
59;  instability  of  a  structure  no  excuse 
for  carelessness  in  knocking  it  down, 
79 ;  interference  by  district  surveyor, 
246;  in  re  U.  A,  lloldeu,  143;  Leeds 
sewage  injunction,  the,  204;  liability 
of  building  society  trustees.  143;  local 
board's  liability  to  repair  a  road,  346; 
Lord  Auckland  v.  the  Westminster 
Board  of  Works.  246;  Lundy  Granite 
Company,  the.  186,  264  ;  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  79,  246;  Murray  v- Clayton,  69, 
386;  pollution  of  streams,  346;  Power 
r.  Wigmore,  470:  Queen  v.  VulUamy, 
386;  re  T.  Jewell,  185;  re  Thomas 
Snowdon,  204  ;  sewage  nuisance,  a, 
102 ;  sewage  question,  a,  246 ;  Shaw  v. 


Legal  Intelligence,  continued: — 
London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  79;  Sheffield  Improved  In- 
dustrial Provident  Society  r.  Jarvis. 
185;  Smith  and  others  r.  Kirk  and 
another,  426;  Starkey  r.  Thome  and 
Turner,  246;  Strong  r.  Ueyworth.  386; 
St.  Stephen's  Club,  the,  386  ;  Thames 
Embankment,  the.  79,  246,  366;  Thomp- 
son V.  Allison,  204;  Tyson  v.  the  Cor- 
poration of  London.  102;  Valuation 
(Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  124:  vestries 
and  contractors,  449 ;  Wardle  r\  Bethune, 
102;  water  companies  and  their  rates, 
23 

Leicester;  square,  246,  327  ;  waterworks, 
315 

Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archeeo- 
logica!  Society,  457 

Leith,  discoveries  at,  75 

Leon  Battista  Alberti,  39 

Lettering  on  glass,  13S  ^ 

Leuchars  Church,  20.  34,  51 

"  Liber  Studiorum,"  Turner's.  302.  394 

Library :  Salford,  423,  446 ;  South  Ken- 
sington, 61 

Light:  a  new,  491;  on  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  246,  471 

Lighting  and  heating,  347 

Lightning:  conductors,  67.  150,  276;  a 
church  struck  by,  44.  67,  403 

Ligno  mineral  paving,  patent,  471 

Lime  process  for  clarifying  sewage  water, 
83 

Limestones,  127 

Lincoln :  Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 
402,  607  ;  the  Jews"  House,  276 

Liquid  black-lead  polish.  315 

Literature,  demons  of,  282 

Liverpool :  Architectural  and  Archoaolo- 
gical  Society,  120,  191.  201,  306,  362, 
382,  387;  the  fine  arts  at,  80;  new  Pres- 
byterian Church,  276  ;  new  sewerage 
scheme,  20;  new  synagogue,  20 

Living  and  dead  art,  34 

Llandaff  Cathedral,  384,  404 

Llynvi,  Tondu,  and  Ogmore  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  337 

Loads  on  girders,  3S2 

Loan  exhibition  of  jewellery.  493 

Local  Government  and  the  public  health, 
164 

Lock,  Samels'  patent,  276 

Lock-out  in  the  London  building  trades, 
486,  605,  532 

Lombard!,  the,  341 

London:  architecture,  material  for,  251, 
305  ;  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  50,  65  ; 
building  trades'  strike,  395,454.  486,  506, 
632 ;  and  the  census,  30l ;  cesspools.  193 ; 
chimneys,  112;  church  clocks,  46;  and 
County  Banking  Company,  124;  Fire 
Brigade,  work  of  the,  97;  gas  supply, 
80,  194,  246;  main  drainage.  236,  296; 
and  Middlesex  Archieological  Society, 
423  ;  and  North  Western  Kailway,  247 ; 
old,  314;  Ordnance  suivey,  347;  pro- 
tection of,  from  fire,  227.  255;  sanitary 
state  of,  396;  School  Board  competition, 
139,  395,  409,  414,  425,  435.  465,  507.  512. 
522;  sea-water  for,  406;  swimming- 
baths  for,  192;  tramways,  124,  161,  226, 
536;  water  supply.  143.  184.  306,  342. 
3S6, 407. 410.  536 ;  wells,  458 ;  workmen's 
dwellings,  263 

Longheua,  617 

Loss  and  gain  by  restoration,  276 

Louth  new  hospital  and  dispensarv.  89, 
100,  139 

Lumber  trade  of  Pensacola,  47 

Lundy  Granite  Company,  186,  264 

MACHINE:  for boringand mortising, 
507 ;  for  distributing  sand  on  the 
streets,  144 

Machinery  for  tunnelling,  180 

Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  ISO 

Maidstone  School  of  Art,  422 

Main  drainage  of  London,  ihni,  236,  296 

Mains  for  water,  wooden,  47,  490 

Maison  Communale,  Cruybere,  chimney- 
piece  at,  174 

Making  bread  with  sea-water.  227 

Manchester :  Diocesan  Church  Building 
Society,  296.  468 ;  School  of  Art,  90 

Manor  Hou^**,  Eastbury.  293 

Mansions,  designs  for,  316,  336 

Marble :  flexible,  286 ;  Marozzo,  347  ; 
work  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  194 

Marbling,  128,  138,  251 

Marezzo  marble,  347 

Maritime  canal.  Russian,  24 

Markets:  Farringdon,  314  :  Metropolitan 
Meat,  185;  Preston,  327  ;  Southport,  20, 
34 

Martello  towers,  destruction  of,  306 

Material  and  stylo  for  London  architec- 
ture, 251,  305 

Materials:  our  knowledge  of,  433,  469,  487, 
490,  510,  618;  testing,  336,  469.  487,  490, 
610 

Mathematics  for  architects,  216 

Measuring  works,  18 

Meal  Market.  Metropolitan,  185 

Mechanics'  Institute,  SpaMing,  489 

Melting  snow.  75 

Memorial  Hall,  Congregational,  34;  me- 
mori.al  to  the  late  Air.  Trevelyan  Good- 
all,  387 

Mersey  tunnel,  the,  282 

Metallic:  bodies,  varnish  for,  ]S5;  hang- 
ings, painted.  174,  435 

Method  of  testing  building  materials,  336 

Metropolis,  swimming  baths  for  the,  192 

Metropolitan:  architecture,  modern,  113; 
Board  of  Works.  8,  90.  103.  l-.'3.  223,  227, 
247,  .306,  315,  3«6,  517  :  Buildings  and 
Management  Bill,  151 ;  extension  of  the 
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Great  Eastern  Railway,  236;  Hotel  de 
Ville,  227;  improvements.  90.  103,119, 
163,  204.247,  30G;  meat  market.  185; 
railway  fares,  387  ;  tramways,  124, 1G4, 
22(1;  water  supply,  143,  184,  306,  342, 
380,  407.  53G 

Mexican  art,  97 

Michael  Angelo,  146,453 

Michele  sau  Michelo,  137 

Mifhelozzo  Michelozzi,  of  Florence.  73 

Microscope,  testing  steel  by  the,  173 

Mid-London  Railway,  the,  491 

Middle  Temple,  the,  306 

Middlesborongh  schools  competition,  1C4 

Milan,  sewage  utilisation  at,  II) 

Milton,  Roman  remains  at.  2S7 

Mineral  paving,  patent,  471 

Mirfleld  schools  competition,  304 

Model  :  dwellings  at  Sunderland,  pro- 
posed, 34 :  house.  Dr.  Hayward's,  191, 
243,  285,  305:  houses,  281 

Modern :  church  architecture,  295 ;  English 
architecture,  315,  333,  354,  3G9,  387,  40(!, 
424,  432,  535  ;  French  architecture,  456, 
520;  inventions  in  building.  29.  62,  108, 
127,  147,  169,  189,  214,  225,  232,  250,  304, 
309,  ?1S1,  347,  351,365,407;  metropolitan 
architecture,  118;  railway  construction, 
180 ;  Scottish  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
478.  533 

!Mohammedan  art,  396 

Moisture,  absorption  of  by  brick  and 
stone,  160 

Mocey  the  root  of  more  evil,  307 

Monuments,  rude  stone,  157 

Morrell's  patent  sanitary  closet,  536 

Mortars,  269,  495,  519 

Mortising  machine,  Pollock's,  507 

Moulsford  Asylum,  24 

Movement,  a  retrograde,  3S7 

Mulready's  works,  407 

Municipal  government,  Transatlantic, 
346.  450 

Mural  decoration,  hangings  for,  174,  435 

Murston,  Roman  remains  at,  75 

Museums:  Architectural.  47,  120,  164,227, 
427,  450,  500;  British,  475;  East  London. 
143,287,  367,  536;  India,  500 ;  Natural 
History,  164;  South  Kensington,  24,  61, 
167,  247,  407,  493 

Music  competition.  Crystal  Palace,  535 
Muslin  window  shades,  painting,  138 

NATIONAL:    gift,  a,  132;  Freehold 
Land    Society,    103;      schools,    Christ 
Church,  Battersca,  68 
Native  Guano  Company's  works,  296 
Natural  History  Museum,  164 
Naylor's  patent  commodes,  304 
Necessity  and  method  of  testing  building 

materials,  336,  469,  487,  490.  5i0 
New :  Barnet  Congregational  schools, 
236;  bridge  at  S.  Louis,  163;  bridge 
over  the  Ystwyth,  46;  cemetery  for 
South  London,  536 ;  chimes  for  Catti- 
stoek  Church,  450;  church  at  felundell- 
sands.  402  ;  drill-hall.  Edinburgh  436 ; 
458;  docks  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  322; 
Farringdon  market,  proposed,  314 ; 
fever  hospital.  Darlington,  267  ;  hospital 
and  dispensary.  Louth,  89,  100,  139; 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Berlin,  8,  122, 
142,  406,  422;  infirmary,  Leeds,  304; 
Law  Courts,  th*^,  22,  25,  34,  57,  58,  59, 
.90,  d9,  140,  161,261;  library,  Salford, 
423.  446;  light,  a,  491;  method  of  ap- 
pointing school-board  architects,  143; 
metropolitan  meat  market,  the,  185; 
patents  connected  with  the  building 
trade.  304,  347,  407.  489,  536;  Presby- 
terian Church,  Liverpool,  275;  schools 
for  Bow  and  Chelsea,  47 ;  separate 
system  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  20 ; 
sewerage  scheme  for  Liverpool,  20; 
skating  pond  for  Glasgow,  46 ;  style,  a, 
321,  343;  town-hall,  Chorley.  139,  205, 
402,426,  469,  490;  town-hall,  Southport, 
20;  town-hall,  St.  Helen's,  241 ;  work- 
house, Ross,  304,  402;  works  on  the 
London  and  North-Westeni  Railway, 
247  ;  stuffing  for  cushions,  327 
Newington    churches    competition,    370 

446 
News-rooms  and  Exchange,  Leeds,  52 
Normandy,  Church  of  Our  Lady   St.  Lo 

194 
North :     London   E^iilway,   city    branch, 
200.  264;  walk  of  Cloisters,  Westminster, 
296 
Northampton  School  Board,  507 
Northfleet,  All  Saints'  Church,  112 
Northleigh:  Church,  395;  Roman  villa  at, 

395 
Northwich,  65 

Northern :      Architectural     Association, 
342;  Architectural  Students'  Society,  52 
Norwich  sewerage  works,  the,  188 
Notes  :    on  brickwork,  5,  30,  63,  85.  107 ; 
on  the  conflagration  in  Paris,  497  ;  on 
earthwork,  249,  270,  291,  330,  352,  372, 
451,   485,   505;    on  great  Italian  archi- 
tects, 3,  39,  73,  84,  101,  110,  121, 137,  142, 
146,  179,  341.  350,  374,  421,  464,  517 
Notion,  a  Yankee.  124 
Nottingham  School  of  Art,  75 
Notre  Dame.  St-  Lo.  Normandy,  194 
Novel  Are  extinguisher,  a,  321 
Novelty  in  brewery  building,  a,  883 

OAK:    bench.    Steyning,    Sussex,    153, 

184;  decorations,  carved,  124 
Obelisk,  the  Alexandrian,  427 

Obituary :— Ambrose,  John,  376 ;  Betts, 
E.  L.,  165;  Doulton,  Frederic.  427; 
<!ilIott,  Joseph.  43;  Lanno,  F.  G.  A.,  81 ; 
Lescarne,  M.,  406;  M'Leod.  John,  164; 
Marrable,  Frederick,  531  ;  Mitchell, 
Edward,  327;  Robert,  M.  Aurele,  43; 


Ohituary,  coritimied: — 
Scott,  Mrs.  G.  a.,  205;  Shapcott.  John, 
376  ;  Vaudoyer,   Leon,    185  ;    Walters, 
Edward,  68 ;  Westmacott,  Richard,  346 

Office:  of  the  City  Architect,  Guildhall, 
256;  management,  389,424 

Offices  for  the  Equity  and  Law  Assurance 
Society,  487 

Oils,  138 

Old  :  Aberdeen,  King's  College,  152 ; 
cesspools  of  London,  193 ;  London,  314 ; 
paint,  removing,  282 

Ordnance  survey,  the,  120,  347,  513 

Oriental  art,  90 

Origin  of  flres,  78. 120.  256.  274 

Ornaments,  composition,  Ui9 

Our:  frescoes.  125;  knowledge  of  build- 
ing materials,  433,  .469,  487,  490.  610, 
618;  public  gardens,  19,  120,  143,  185, 
205,  209 

Outlines,  sky,  112 

Outside  blind,  universal,  406 

Oxford :  Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety, 180,  201,  223.  242.  31(5.  457,  507; 
Balliol  College,  223;  Cathedral,  151; 
Magdalen  College,  ISO 

PAINT,  removing  old,  282 
Painted  metallic  hangings,  174,  435 
Painters  who  practised  architecture,  146 
Painting  :    muslin   window-shades,    138 ; 

and  varnishing,  138 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  235 
Palissy,  relics  of,  306 
Palladio,  179 

Paper  as  a  building  material,  241 
Paperhangings :  paste  for,  205;  poisonous. 

316 
Paris  conflagration,  the,  497 
Parisian:  pafks,  247;  steam  road-rolling, 

173;  theatres,  144 
Parks:  Hyde,  326;  Parisian,  247;  royal, 

120,  143,  185,  205,  226,  326.  386,  449,  512; 

St.  James's,  226,  449  ;  "Victoria,  46,  205, 

227,  512 
Parliament  Houses  at  Berlin,  new,  8,  122, 

142,  406,  422,  512 

Parliamentary  Notes :—  Bathing- 
ponds  in  Victoria  Park,  512;  Bermoud- 
sey  water  famine,  536;  Bethnal  Green 
Museum,  586;  Birmingham  Sewerage 
Bill,  205,  449.  491.  512;  Buildiug  Socie- 
ties Bill,  342;  Cashel  Rock,  the.  386; 
Commission  on  Friendly  and  Build- 
ing Societies.  326  ;  defacement  of 
walls,  268  ;  designs  for  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
164;  dwellings  for  the  poor,  306  ;  East 
London  Museum,  143,  536;  improve- 
ment of  labourers'  dwellings  in  Ireland, 
226;  inclosures,  612;  investigation  of 
fires,  120;  Lea  Conservancy  Act,  1S5, 
Leicester-square,  246;  local  government 
and  public  health,  164 ;  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Wurks,  227 ;  Metropolitan 
Streets  Improvement  Bill.  204,  306; 
Metropolitan  tramways,  226,  536;  Me- 
tropolitan water  supply,  143,  246.  342, 
386;  Ordnance  Survey,  the,  120,  512; 
Phceuix  Gas  Company  and  the  South 
London  Ghis  Bill,  246 ;  pollution  of 
rivers,  365,  386;  proposed  light  on  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  246 ;  public 
health,  the,  120,  164,  246,  386,  470; 
pubic  parks  and  gardens,  143,  1S5,  226, 
326,  386,  449,  512 ;  Queen's-square, 
Westminster,  449 ;  royal  parks  and 
gardens,  120,  143,  185,  226,  326,  449.  512 ; 
Sanitary  Commission,  342  ;  Sheep- 
shanks collection  of  pictures  386 ; 
Smoke  Nuisance  Act,  164;  St.  James's 
Park,  226, 449  ;  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  365; 
summer  in  the  parks,  326;  Thames 
Embankment  (Land)  Bill,  536;  Victoria 
Park,  227,  512 

Paste  for  paperhangings,  205 

Pastoral  staff  for  che  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
SO 

Patent :  ligno  mineral  paving,  471 ;  sani- 
tary closet,  Morrell's,  536;  standard 
lock,  Samels",  276 

Patents  connected  with  the  building 
trade,  304,  347,  407,  489,  536 

Pavement,  406;  pavement :  American 
wood,  471 ;  asphalte,  103,  122,  143.  183, 
185,  205,  247,  286,406.  407;  atBramdean, 
842 ;  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  174 ; 
improved  wooden,  60 

Pavilions  in  Hyde  Park,  the,  223 

Paving,  hgno  mineral,  471 

Peabody  gift,  the,  124,  307,  327 

Pedestals,  40,  66 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  125,  203 

Pensacola  lumber  tratle.  tlie,  47 

Penzance  public  buildings  competition, 
236 

Perspective  views  in  competitions,  262, 
285 

Peruzzi,  Balthazar,  110 

Philatlelphia,  471 

Phconix  Gas  Company  and  the  South 
London  Gas  Bill,  246 

Phcenix-hatching.  473 

Physical  geography,  342 

Pictures:  at  the  Exhibition,  372,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  393,  431  ;  the  Sheep- 
shanks collection,  386;  by  Turner,  286 

Piers.  282 

Pig-keeping  and  "vested  interests,"  205 

Pintclli,  Baccio.  374 

Pitch-pine,  the  price  of,  34 

Plain  glazing,  96 

Plane  and  Solid  geometry,  181 

Planning,  289 

Plans:  colouring,  210;  for  schools,  151, 
160,  35G 


Plaster-casts,  preserving,  281 

Plastered  ceilings,  347 

Plea  for  Gothic,  a,  252 

Plumbiug,  31.  64.  73.  95, 100,  lOi;  122,  141, 
162,  170,  184,  199,  203,  211,  225,  244,  266, 
272,  284.  312,  351,  391,  424,  448,  469.,  4i>0 

Plumstead  Common,  306 

Plymouth  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  3U 

Poisonous  paperhangings,  316 

Polish,  liquid  blackleaii,  315 

Pollock's  boring  and  mortising  machine, 
507 

Pollution  of  rivers.  365 

Ponds  in  Victoria  Park,  512 

Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  471 

Portable  decorations,  174,  435 

Portsmouth  schools  competition,  139 

Post  Office  and  the  BuiLDiNa  News,  the, 
68,  612 

Potteries  presentation  to  Mr.  Bright,  the, 
491 

Powder  for  blasting,  406 

Practice,  professional,  476,  498 

■Practical:  experiences  in  ventilation  and 
warming,  191 ;  hints  on  house-building, 
159;  recipes,  315 

Prehistoric :  fortifications,  7 ;  remains  in 
Cumberland,  21 

Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool,  275 

Present :  knowledge  of  building  materials, 
our,  433,  469,  487,  490,  510,  518;  state  of 
the  sewage  question,  83 

Preserving :  plaster  casts,  281 ;  wood,  422 

Preston  covered  market.  327 

Preventing:  decay  in  stone.  98,  109,  118, 
148;  flres, 274;  vermilion  from  fading, 
139;  waste  of  water,  347,  351 

Price  of  pitch  pine,  34 

Prince  Alfred's  cabinet  at  Kensington, 
167 

Principles  of  architectural  design,  126, 
210,  269.  412 

Prize  drawings  at  the  lustitute,  179 

Prizes:  for  art-workmen,  247,  286;  at  the 
Institute,  181,  193,  473 

Processes,  decorative,  6.  31,  49,  86,  109, 
128,  149,  171,  190,  213.  231.  351,  271,   311 

Production  of  rain,  artificial,  23 

Professional :  practice,  476,  498 ;  tender- 
ness, 515 ;  unanimity,  529 

Proposed :  huildings  >>n  Victoria  Park,  46  ; 
English  Church  in  Rome.  416;  improve- 
ment in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  247 ; 
light  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  246; 
metropolitan  improvements,  90;  model 
dwellingsat  Sunderland,  34;  new  ceme- 
tery for  South  London,  536 ;  new  Far- 
ringdon Market,  314 ;  stopping-up  uf 
Sun-street,  Bishopsgate,  164 

Protection  of  London  from  fire,  227,  255 

Proximate  principles  of  architectural 
design,  126,  210,  269,  412 

Prussian  system  of  schools,  414 

Public:  baths  for  Hanley,  12');  buUdings, 
cost  of,  353;  buildings.  Penzance,  236; 
gardens,  our,  19,  120,  143,  185,  209,  296, 
386;  health,  the,  120,  164,  246.  386,  470, 
533,  536  ;  parks  and  gardens,  120,  143  ; 
works  in  India,  193 

Pu"blications,  Notices  of ;— Air  and 
Rain,  446;  Atehley's  Civil  Engineer's 
and  Contractor's  Estimate  and  Price 
Book,  194;  Brickyard  Children,  99; 
Building  Societies  and  Borrowers,  303 ; 
Cassell's  Technical  Manuals,  98,  446 ; 
Choice  of  a  Dwelling,  the,  145  ;  Cholera 
and  Typhoid  Fever.  &c.,  20;  Church 
Architecture,  446 ;  City  of  London  Di- 
rectory. dS ;  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket 
Book,  98;  Congregational  Year  Book, 
1872,  105 ;  Convocation  Report  on  In- 
temperance, 194;  Drawing  for  Brick- 
layers. 446;  Drawing  for  Stonemasons, 
98 ;  Dilapidations :  a  Text-Book  for 
Architects  and  Surveyors,  303 ;  Ele- 
ments of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
181;  Gothic  Stonework,  98;  Gutch's 
Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and 
Almanack  for  1872,  194  ;  Hand- Book  of 
Sewage  Utilisation,  303;  Hardwicke's 
Shilling  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knight- 
age, and  House  of  Commons,  303 ; 
Healthy  Houses,  446;  History  of  the 
Gothic  Revival,  a,  17;  Holbein  and  His 
Time.  28 ;  How  to  Make  a  House 
Healthy  and  Comfortable,  303;  How  to 
Make  Money  by  Patents,  303;  How  to 
Publish  a  Book.  &c.,  98  ;  Laxton's  Price 
Book  for  1872,  194;  Modern  Examples 
of  Road  and  Railway  Bridges  in  Europe 
and  America,  194;  Our  National  Re- 
sources and  How  they  are  Wasted.  194 ; 
Our  Water  Supply  Considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  Protection  from  Fire,  255  ;  Per- 
petual Cross  Calendar,  the,  98  ;  Pocket 
Dictionary  of  Technical  "Terms,  446  ; 
Railway  Travelling  Made  Easy,  446; 
Remarks  on  Wat^r  Supplied  by  the 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks,  303;  Rude 
Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries,  157 ; 
Seventeenth  Annual  Repoi^t  of  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  Committee,  105 ;  Sew- 
age and  its  Economical  Disposal,  303; 
Technical  Etlucator,  the,  446 ;  Toxt- 
Books  of  Science :  Theory  of  Heat,  93  ; 
Treatise  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  303 ; 
Warner  &  Sons'  Bell  Catalogue  for  1872, 
303,  344 ;  Year-Book  of  Facts,  the,  303 

Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  the,  158 

Putney  Bridge,  227 

Puriflcation  of:  factories,  263;   gas,  471; 

sewage.  387 
Purifier,  foul  air,  316 

QUADRANT.  Regent-street,  the,  247 
Quantities:  the  basis  of  contracts,  466; 
taking-out,  18,  256, 291,  498,  610 


Quarries  for  glazing,  96 
Quarterly  Rcv'tetOy  the,  on  modern  arclii- 
tectm-e,  333,  354,  869.  387,  424.  432,  635 
Queen-square,  Westminster,  449 
Queensland  timber,  390 

RAILWAY  :  companies  and  gaa 
supply,  194;  construction,  modern,  180; 
fares,  raising,  387 

Railways;  Great  Eastern,  236;  London 
and  North-Western,  247;  Mid-Londou, 
4: 1 ;  North  London,  200,  264 

Rain,  production  uf,  23 

Raising:  railway  fares,  387;  wages,  a. 
good  way  of,  268 

Ransome's  patent  stone,  309 

Raphael.  146;  Raphael's  cartoons,  407 

Razors,  blunt.  432 

Reading :  Architectural  and  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  402  ;  St.  Mary's  Church, 
423 

Reading-room,  Salford,  423,  446 

Recipes,  practical.  315 

Reconstruction  of  the  Temple  Neuf, 
Strasburg,  236 

Regent-street,  the  Quadrant,  247 

Rcgikling,  109 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  Architectural 
Conference  for  the  conduct  of  competi- 
tions, 480,  495 

Regulators  for  water-closets,  351 

Relics  of  Bernard  Palissy,  306 

Remains :  in  Cumberland,  prehistoric, 
21  ;  of  lake  dwellings.  200  ;  of  a, 
Crimean  Cathedral,  44 ;  at  Milton, 
Roman,  287 

Removing  oil  paint,  282 

Renaissance  period,  earlier  architects  of 
the,  73 

Rendering  wood  incombustible,  450 

Rendl-s  and  Burrows's  improved  system  of 
glazing.  236 

Repainting  of  the  Quadrant,  Eegent- 
street,  247 

Reports:  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
for  1871.  517  ;  referees  in  BuiLuiNa 
News  house  planning  competition,  301 

Reredoses,  332 

Residence.  Cragside,  376,  404 

Restoration,  276,  471 

Restorations:  Exeter  Cathedral.  174,  247, 
342;  Llandaff  Cathedral.  384,  404;  St. 
Martin's  Church,  Birmingham,  34 ; 
Worcester  Guildhall,  75 

Retrograde  movement,  a,  387 

Revarnishing.  407 

Revival,  the  Gothic,  17 

River  conservancy,  230,  310,  365,  886 

Road  rolling  in  Paris,  steam,  173 

Roads  :  asphalte.  407  ;  rubble,  367 

Rochester  School  Board,  522 

Rock  of  Cashel,  the,  386 

Roman:  antiquities  in  Bath,  266;  con- 
struction, 168;  pavement  at  Bramdean, 
342;  remains  at  Milton,  2S7;  remains  at 
Murston,  75;  villa  at  Northleigh,  395 

Rome :  archaeology  in,  536  ;  proposed 
English  church  at,  416 

Roofs:  and  gutters,  32,  64.  95.  170,  199, 
211,  272,  312,351.  391;  hammer-beam, 
42,  88 ;  St.  Pancras  Station,  41 

Rose-bush,  an  ancient,  144 

Ross  workhouse  competition,  304,  402 

Royal :  Academy  of  Arts,  80.  267.  354,  381, 
393,   401,   431 ;  Architectural   Museum. 
47,  120, 164,  227,  427,  450,  500 ;  Historical 
and  Archffiological  Association  of  Ire- 
land, 404;  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects,  IS,  41,  74.   151,  158,  179,  181,  182, 
193,  216,  235.  247,  256,  293,  336,  376,  405, 
433,   436,  465,  467,  473,  487,  495,  605,  515, 
518,  529,  531;  parks  and  gardens,   120. 
143,  185,  205,  226,  296,  326,  336,  449,  512 
Rubber,  joining,  315 
Rubble  roads,  367 
Rubens,  453 

Rude  stone  monuments,  157 
Rules  for  planning  and  fltting-up  school?, 

160 
Ruskin  and  scavenging,  7,  491 

Russian  maritime  canal,  a,  24 
Rusting  of  u"on,  143 

SAGACIOTJS  vestrymen.  205 

Sale  of :  Christ's  Hospital,  307;  Qrosrenor 
mansions,  103 

Salford  Library  competition,  423,  446 

Salisbury :  Cathedral,  343 :  School  of 
Art,  89 

Samels'  patent  standard  lock,  276 

San  Gallo,  the  family  of,  421 

Sandgate,  St.  Paul's  Church,  275 

Sandstones,  127 

Sandwich,  Fishers'  Gateway,  132 

Sanitary  :  closet.  Morrell's,  536  ;  Commis- 
sion, the,  347;  improvements  applied  to 
dweUing-houses.  24,  117;  matters  (see 
"  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Matters") 

Sansovino,  4-H 

Scamozzi,  517 

Scarborough  School  Board,  423,  436,  522 

Scarcity  of  American  timber,  4U6 

Scavenging:  the  law  of,  43  ;  Mr.  Ruskin 
and.  7,  491 

School  Boards,  the,  47.  120, 139, 143,  162. 
164,  323,  356,  376,  395.  402,  409,  426,  436, 

-     465,  467.  489,  507,  622 

School-building,  era  of,  429 

School-plans,  151,  160.  366 

Schools:  Bow.  47;  Chelsea,  47;  Christ 
Church,  Batteraea.  68 :  Great  Yar- 
mouth. 192 ;  Johnson-street.  Stepn»*y, 
414;  Prussian,  414;  St.  Austell,  500;  St. 
Peter's,  Folkestone,  8 

Schools  of  Art:— Birmingham.  2(;8; 
Croydon.  422;  Dublin,  89;  Kdinburgh, 
75;  Female,  47;  Lambeth,  227 ;  Maid- 
stone, 422;  Manchester,   90;  Notting- 
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Schools  of  Art,  cotitinnal: — 

ham.  75 ;  Salisbury.  SO ;  South  Kensing- 
ton, 247  ;  Stourbridge,  75  ;  Windsor  and 
Eton,  327 

Scientific  building,    29,   63.   lOS,  127,  147, 

169,  189.  214,  225,  2:12,  250,  309,  3:il,  351, 

365 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  arehitecturo,  473, 

533 
Scott's  sewage  process,  362,  3S4,  41G,  495 
Scrolla,  138 

Sculptor.  Buicide  of  a,  327 
Seacus  Heath,  356  ^ 

Sea-water:   for  making  bread,  227;   in 

London,  406 
Secret  deliberations,  -')3l 
Securing  windows,  347 
Selection  of  building  stone,  127,  147,  202, 

225.  243.  234 
Selenitic  mi  irtar,  269 
Semi-detached  towers  of  churches,  512 
Separate  system  for  the  disposal  of  sew- 
age, a  new,  20,  45 
Sevenoaks  cottage  hospital  competition, 

489 
Sewage   question,   the.  19.  20,  4-'i,  S3,  100, 

225,   245,  296,  346,  362,  384.  3S7,  416,  49:. 
Sewer  ventilation  and  flushing,  4,  44,  60, 

79,  124,  1G2 
Sewerage:    Bill,  Birmingham.  205,  449, 

491,   512  ;  Commission,    Thames.   146  ; 

London,  236,  296;  scheme  for  Liverpool, 

20;  works  jU  Norwich,  183 
Sheepshanks  collection  of  pictures,  336 
Shoe,  adjustable,  143 
Short  theory  of  the  truss,  129 
Shrine  of  St.  Alban'.s,  the,  144,  242 
Sick  Asylum,  Poplar,  471 
Simone  Pollaiuolo.  350 
Sink-traps.  James's  patent,  489 
Sinking  of  a  tnwn,  i>o 
Sir  G.  Bowyer's  asphaUe  tramways,  S 
Sites  for  dwellings,  healthiest,  247 
Skating-pond  for  Glasgow,  46 
Sky  outlines.  112 
Small-pox,  536;  small-pox  and  fumigation, 

144 
Smith's  patent  stoves,  304 
Smoke  Nuisance  Act,  the,  164 
■Snow-meJting  apparatus  competition,  75 
Society  of  .\malgamated  Engineers,  24: 

Society  of  Arts,  435  ;  Society  of  Biblical 

Archoeology,  21,    161,   404;    Society   of 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated, 

60 ;  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 

the  Fine   Arts  46.  57,  80,  97,   132,  164, 

267.  342.  396.  434.  500 
Softening  frozen  ground,  264 
Solid  g-'ometry,  181 
Some  practical  hints  on  house-building, 

159 
Something  novel  in  brewery-building,  383 
Sompting  Church,  Sussex,  63 
South  Kensington  :  land  at.  286  ;  District 

School  of  Art,  247;  Museimi,  24,  61,  167, 

247.  407,  493 
South  London:  cemetery,  new,  536;  Gas 

Bill,  246;  tramway  extension,  124 
Southleigh  Church.  242 
Southport  Townhall  competition,  20,  34 
Spalding  Mechanics'  Institute,  489 
Spire  blown  down,  a,  24 
Spires  of  Sussex,  the,  458 
Spring  hinge  and  adjustable  shoe,  143 
Squares  nf  Paris,  the.  247 
Staff  for  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  80 
Stage,  travelling,  St.  Pancras  Station,  41 

-Stained  Glass;— Berkeley.  80;  Bigby, 
Lincolnshire,  102;  Birmingham,  633; 
Eiet«r,  245;  Henley-on-Thames,  102; 
tewishara.  436;  London,  366;  Madding- 
ton,  24;  plain  glazing,  96,  119;  Ply- 
mouth, 491 ;  quarries  for  glazing,  96  ; 
Salisbury,  470;  Savoy  Chapel,  80; 
Silverton,  80;  Southampton,  366;  stained 
glass,  its  application  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture, 96, 119,  131 :  stained  glass  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  451 ;  Sutton 
Maddock,  533  :  Upton,  24  ;  Wood  Green, 
491 

Staining.  128,    139,  140,  171,   190.  213,  231, 

251.  271.  311 
Standard  lock,  Samela'.  276 
Staplehurst  School  Board,  507 
Statue  in  Leicester-square,  327 

Statues,  Memorials.  &c.:— Albert 
Memnrifil,  the,  :t8,'j;  ArehbishopLongloy, 
24 ;  Bishop  Lonsdale.  24 ;  Charles's 
monument,  Bala,  489;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  80;  Dunkeld,  283;  George 
Orote,  265 ;  Glasgow,  245  ;  Henry  Boll, 
80,  406;  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  164. 
245;  Leicester-square,  327;  Lord  Derby, 
103;  Mazzini,  406:  New  York,  512; 
Nice,  406  ;  Salt,  Sir  Titus.  347  ;  Sir  John 
Herschel,  24;  Sir  Walter  Scott.  283; 
■statuary  for  the  Bradford  Town-hall, 
385,447;  statue  of  the  Queen  for  Bom- 
bay, 265;  statue  of  the  Queen  for  St. 
Tbomass  Hospital,  164;  Trevelyan 
•Goodall,  Mr.,  387 

Steam  road-rolling,  173 

Steel,  tenting,  173 

Stench-traps.  .347 

"Stepney  and  i'oplar  Asylum,  471 

Steyning  Church,  oak  bench  at,  152,  184 

Stone.  127.  147,  202.  225.  243,  2S4,  325,  -344, 

36S,  406,  488,  518 ;  stone  :    absorption  of 

moisture   by,    160;  artificial.   309,  345; 

decay  in,  93,   118;   monuments,  rude, 

157;  preserving,  109 
Stourbridge  School  of  Art,  75 
Stoves,  patent.  304 
Strasburg,  the  Temple  Neuf,  236 


Street,  Mr.,  on  the  New  Law  Courts,  34 

Street:  accidents,  144;  architecture,  256; 
architoi'ture  in  Glasgow.  436;  scaveng- 
ing, the  law  of.  43 

Strike  in  the  London  building  trades,  395, 
454,  4S6,  5115,  532 

Struck  by  lightning,  44.67,  403 

Structures,  dangerous,  267 

Studentship,  Pugin  travelling,  153 

Stuffing  for  cushions,  327 

Style  :  for  London  architecture,  251,  305; 
a  new,  321,  343 

St  Alban's  Abbey.  144,  242.  609;  St. 
Augustine's  Church,  Dublin.  132;  St. 
Austell  Schools,  402,  500  ;  St.  Columba. 
Haggcrston,  52 ;  St.  Helen's  Town-hall 
competition,  241 ;  St.  James's  Park,  226, 
449;  St.  John's  Church.  Hull,  522;  St. 
Lo.  Normandv,  194 ;  St.  Louis,  new 
bridge  at.  163;  St.  Pancras  Station 
roof,  41 ;  St.  Paul's,  completion  of,  124, 
l<i3,  286,  371,  401.  427,  448,  453.  469.  471, 
491  ;  St.  Paul's  Church,  Sandgate,  275 ; 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Wood-green.  Staf- 
fordshire, 276;  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
improvements  at,  247 ;  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Burv,  90;  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
365 

Substitute  for  wood.  347 

Suburban  cemeteries.  316 

Suicide  of  a  sculptor,  327 

Sun-street,  Bishopsgate,  164 

Sunderland:  model  dwellings,  34;  work- 
men's dwellings  competition.  139 

Superstitions  of  the  British  builder,  367 

Supply  of:  gas  to  Leeds,  327;  gas  to  Lon- 
don, SO,  194,  246;  water  to  London,  143, 
184,  306,  342,  386.  407,  410,  536 

Surrey  Chapel  Competition,  236;  Surrey 
theatre,  the,  387 

Survey,  the  Ordnance.  120,  512 

Surveyor,  the  : — Bicentrolinead,  the, 
336.  345;  dilapidations,  lay,  23,  44,  101; 
district  surveyors'  charges,  315,  470; 
Eoelesiastical  Dilapidations  Act.  1871, 
449  ;  employment  uf  surveyors,  the,  and 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  256.  291, 
498  ;  gradienter  surveying.  255  ;  in- 
closures,  512;  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
47.  80,  111,  206.  327.453;  interference 
by  district  surveyor.  246  ;  land  survey- 
ing, 23 ;  London  Ordnance  Survey,  347 ; 
notes  on  earthwork,  249,  270,  291,  330, 
352,  372,  451,  485,  605 ;  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, the.  120.  347.  512:  road-rolling  in 
Paris,  steam,  173;  rubble-roads,  367; 
taking-out  quantities  and  measuring 
works,  18,  256,  291,  498,  510;  value  of 
land  in  London,  268,  427 

Survival  of  Gothic,  the,  C2 
Sussex  towers  and  spires.  458 
Swimming  baths  for  the  metropolis,  192 
SjTiagogue  for  Liverpool,  new.  20 
System  of  glazing,  improved,  236 

TAKING-OUT  quantities,  IS,  256,  291, 

49S.  510 
Taste  in  the  Temple,  306 
Teachings  of  Turner,  the.  302,  394 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  the,  159, 

475;  Temple,  the  Middle,  306;  Temple 

Neuf.  Strasburg.  the.  236 
Tenderness,  professional.  515 
Terra-cotta,  214.  512 
Testimonial  Fountain,  the  Brj'ant  &  May, 

453 
Testing:  building  stono,  147  ;   steel  by 

the  microscope,  173 
Thames :  bridges,  freeing  the,  536 ;  Em- 
bankment, 79,  246.  247,    325,    366,    386, 

536;  Sewerage  Commission,  146 
Theatres:  Parisian,  144;  Surrey.  387 
Theory  of:  the  arts.   126,  210,  269,  412; 

the  truss,  a  short.  129 
Thomas  Bewiclt,  267 
Thumbscrews,  architects  as,  409 
Timber:  American,  406  ;    cutting,   303; 

Queensland,    390  ;    strength    of,    433  ; 

trade  of.  1371,  33 
Timbers,  framed,  471 
Tombs:  Chaucer's,  80;  Athenian,  120 
Tower  for  sewer  ventilation  at  Elthara.  124 
Towers  :  Martello,  306  ;    semi-detached, 

512 ;    and   spires   of  Sussex,   458  ;    St. 

Martin.  Birmingham.  34 
Town:  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 

52  ;  sinking  of  a,  65 
Town-halls:  Chorlev.  new,    139.  205,402, 

426,   469.   490 ;    Southport,   20,    34  ;  St. 

Helen's,  now.  241 
Trade   news.  25.  47,  60.81.  103,124.144. 

165,  186,  206,    228.   247,  287.  307,  327,  347 

367.  387,  408,  427,  450.  471.  492,  512,  536 
Tramways:  asphalte,  8;  London  street, 

124,  164.  226,  536 
Transatlantic  muuicipal  government,  346, 

350 
Transparent  painting  on  muslin  window 

shades,  138 
Traps,  patent,  489 
Travelling  stage  used  for  the  St.  Pancras 

roof.  41 
Travelling  studentship,  the  Piigin.  153 
Treatment  of  doorways,  290 
Trent  Cathedral.  256 
Travelj-an-Goodall  memorial,  the,  387 
Trio  of  painters  who  practised  architec- 
ture. 146 
Truss,  theory  of  the,  129 
Tumulus,  the  Kolleythorpp,  471 
Tunnels  :  the  Detroit,  307  ;  the  Mersey 

282 
Tunnelling  machinery.  ISO 
Turner;  and  Gillott,  286;  and  his  teach- 
ings, 394 
Turner's:  "Liber  Studiorum,"  302,  S94; 

works,  407 


TTNANIMITY.  professional,  529 

Union  infirmary,  Leeds,  304;  union  neces- 
sary between  artists  and  architects, 
390  ;  Union  Workhouse,  Boss,  304, 
402 

United  States'  Government  Architect, 
427 

Universal;  foul  air  purifier,  316;  outside 
blind,  406 

University  College,  London,  47 

Useful  cement,  315 

Utilisation  of  sewage,  19,  225,  245,  296, 

346,  387,  416 

VALTJATION  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869, 
124 

Value  of  land  in  London..  268,  427 

Varnish:  keeping.  133;  for  leather,  315; 
for  metallic  bodies.  185 

Varnishing  and  painting,  138 

Veneers,  colouring,  281 

Ventilation:  of  factories.  263  ;  of  sewers, 
4.  44,  60,  79,  124,  162  ;  and  warming,  191, 
243.  285,  305.  347 

Vents  in  stone,  147 

Vermilion.  139 

"Vested  interests"  and  pig-keeping,  205 

Vestry  Hall,  Caraberwell.  52 

Vestrymen,  sagacious,  205 

Viaduct  Station.  Holborn.  46 

Victoria  Park,  46,  205,  227,  512 

Views,  perspective,  262,  285 

Vignola,  179 

Visits;  East  India  Museum,  500;  Leices- 
ter Waterworks,  515;  Messrs.  Cubitt's 
works,  495 

Voluntary  Architectural  Examination, 
151,  158,  216,  294,  474 

WAGES,  a  good  way  of  raising, 
268 

Wages  Movement :  —  Aberdeen, 
124,  186,  228;  Airdrie,  347 ;  Alloa, 
144,    471;    Alnwick.    144;   Altrincham, 

327,  347;  Alyth,  287.  307;  Auchterarder, 
248;  Avr,  124,  165,  186,  471;  Barnsley, 
144,  307,  367;  Barrow,  81.  347;  Bath, 
327;  Berlin,  327.  367,  408;  Berwick.  228; 
Birmingham.  124,  186,228,  248,  307,  327, 

328,  347,  367;  Bishop  Auckland,  165. 
228;  Blackburn,  347,  367;  Bolton,  471; 
Bradford,  25;  Bridgwater,  307;  Bristol, 
228,  471,  492,  536;  Bromsgrove.  248. 
268;  Brussels,  81;  Cambridge,  165,  268, 

347,  367;  Cardiff,  347;  Carlisle,  124; 
Celebration  of  the  "  nine  hours  "  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  536;  Chicago,  536 ; 
Clackmannan,  471 ;  Coupar  Angus, 
287  :  Coventry,  287,  307;  Cradley,  512; 
Croydon,  427;  Cupar-Fife,  408,  427; 
Dalbeattie,  186  :  Darlington,  186;  Dar- 
wen,  408;  Deptford,  1U3;  Dispute  in 
the  pottery  trade,  263;  Doncaster.  387  ; 
Dublin.  367;  Dudley,  47.  124,  268.387; 
Dumfries,  ?47.  367;  Dundalk.  248; 
Dundee,  144,  206,  228,  492;  Dunse,  206  ; 
Edinburgh,  124.  144,  165.  186,  206,  228, 
248,  328,  367,  492;  Exeter.  165,  287; 
Gateshead,  472;  Glasgow,  206,  268,  287, 
427,  492,  536;  Gloucester,  248,  287; 
Gosty  Hill,  367;  Great  Bridge,  248, 
307;  Greenock,  186,  450;  Guildford, 
408 ;  Hartlepools.  268.  328 ;  Hawick.  144, 
328.  427;  Hereford,  512;  Hincklev,  268; 
Huddersfleld.  367;  Hull,  25;  Inverkip, 
124.  186;  Ipswich,  144,  165,  268,  328, 
367.  408,  427.  450.  472:  Irvine.  248;  Isle 
of  Man.  450;  Jedburgh.  268,  472  ;  John- 
stone, 144,  328 ;  Kirkcaldy,  248  ;  Leam- 
ington, 165,  228,  248.  403;  Leeds,  307, 
387,  388,  408,  472,  492 ;  Leicester,  287. 
323;  Leslie,  247;  Liverpool,  268,  328; 
London,  25,  47,  103,  144,  206.  347,  368, 
3S7,  395,  405,  428,  454,  472,  486,  492,  605, 
512,  536;  Maidstone,  186,  408;  Man- 
chester, 247.  328,  347 ;  Markinch,  248 ; 
Middleton,  492;  Morley,  60.  248;  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 81.  472;  North  Staf- 
fordshire. 287,  388;  Northampton,  228, 
307 ;  Norwich,  328 ;  Oldham,  328 ; 
Organ-builders,  the.  472.  Ormskirk,  328; 
Oxford,  186,  228,  248;  Perth,  450;  Ply- 
mouth. 408;  Port  Glasgow,  206;  Port- 
land. 472  ;  Redditch.  287  ;  Rochester, 
307;  Rntherham,  492;  Rothesay,  248; 
Shefflelil,  47,  60,  .348,  367.  338,  403,  450, 
513;  Shrewsbury,  228;  Sittingbourue, 
328 ;  Southwark.  165 ;  Staffordshire 
potteries,  287;  Stourbridge,  47,  367; 
St.  Andrews.  287;  St.  Helen's,  388; 
Sudburv,  408  ;  Sunderland  206,  307, 
328;  Tillicoultry.  471;  Tunstall,  348; 
Walsall,  124,  403;  Warrington,  328, 
348;  Watcrford.  383;  West  York- 
shire, 268;  Whitbv.  206 ;  Wishaw, 
124;  Wolverhampton.  165,  206,  .S68; 
Worcester.  124;  Worksop,  388;  York, 
2116,  228,  408,  492 

Walk  of  Cloisters,  Westminster,  north, 

296 
Walls.  62,  lo**,  127,  147,  169,  189,  214.  232  ; 
walls :    defacement    of,    268 ;   hospital, 
231 
Walters,  the  late  Mr.  Edward,  68 
Warehouses,  Dowgato  Hill,  City,  104 
Warming  and  ventilation,  191,  243,  285, 

305 
Warwick  Castle.  24.  27.  103,  284 
Waste  of  water,  preventing,  347, 361 
Watcomhe  terra-cotta,  512 
Water:  closet  regulators,  351;  famine  in 
Bermondsey.  536;  for  the  Use  of   the 
Fire  Brigade,  97;  and  gas  mains  and 
lightning,  67,  150;  mains,  wooden,  471, 
490;  in  Victoria  Park,  the.  227:  waste- 
preventer,  347,  351;  works,  Leicester, 
515 


Water  Supply  and  Sanitary 
matters :  —  Aberdeen.  346,  427  ; 
Appleby,  346;  Bermondsey,  536;  Bir- 
mingham. 205,  449,  491,  512;  Cam- 
bridge, 449,  470;  clean  drains,  495; 
closets.  365;  conservancy  of  rivers,  236] 
310,  365,  386 ;  constant  water  supply, 
227,246.410;  Coventry,  326;  Doncaster, 
346;  drain-pipes,  taps,  &c.,  45.  59,78; 
earth  closets,  351  ;  economising  the 
sewage,  225;  fixed  wash-stands,  365; 
Fleet  sewer,  the,  470 ;  fumigation  after 
emall-pox,  144 ;  General  Scott's  sewaga 
process.  362,  385.  416.  495;  Glasgow, 
45.  225,  227,  449;  Hallington.  184; 
Halesworth,  102;  Hawes.  267;  healthiest 
sites  for  dwelling-houses,  247 ;  house 
drainage  and  ventilation  of  drains  and 
BOil-pipes,  22.  23,  45.  59.  78,  79,  448,  469, 
490;  how  small-pox  is  spread,  636  ;  im- 
pure water  in  '  South  London,  24, 
227;  infected  bank  notes,  307;  inter- 
ception of  London  sewage  from  tho 
Thames,  236;  James's  patent  sink-traps, 
489;  Leeds,  184,  204;  Leicester,  516; 
Leigh.  24;  Leyton,  326;  lime  process, 
the,  considered  with  reference  to  tha 
present  state  of  the  sewage  question, 
83;  London.  184,  236.  470;  London 
wells,  458 ;  Margate,  470 ;  metropolitan 
water  supply,  143.  184,  227,  246,  306, 
342,  386,  407,  410;  Mitcham.  386; 
Morrell's  patent  sanitary  closet,  536; 
Native  Guano  Company's  works,  296 ; 
new  plan  for  dealing  with  sewage,  184; 
Norwich,  188 ;  Oldbury,  427  ;  old  cess- 
pools of  London,  the,  193  ;  our  water 
supply  and  protection  from  fire,  255; 
pig-keeping  and  "  vested  interests," 
205;  pollution  of  rivers.  346,366.  386, 
449 ;  Pontefract,  267 ;  pressure  of  gaa 
in  drains,  sewers,  and  soil-pipea 
45,  59,  78;  preventing  waste  of  water, 
347,  351 ;  public  health,  tho,  120,  164, 
246,  386,  470,  533,  536;  purification  of 
the  Thames,  102 ;  purifying  sewage, 
387  ;  regulators  for  water-closets,  351 ; 
Roath,  386;  Ruthin,  386;  sanitary,  23, 
117;  Sanitary  Commission,  342;  sani- 
tary engineering,  345,  365;  sanitary  im- 
provements applied  to  dwellings,  24, 
117,  331 ;  sanitary  work  in  the  City  of 
London  during  1871,  396 ;  scavenging, 
Mr.  Ruskin  on,  7;  sea-water  in  London, 
406;  sea-water  for  sewer-flushing.  267; 
separate  system  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage,  new,  20,  45 ;  sewage  experi- 
ments at  Bloxwich,  205 ;  sewage  ques- 
tion, the,  184,  246;  sewage  utilisation, 
19,  225,  245.  346,  387,  416;  sewer  venti- 
lation and  flushing,  4,  45,  60,  78,  79,  124, 
162;  sewerage  scheme  for  Liverpool, 
new,  20;  Shoreham,  427  ;  stench-traps, 
347 ;  swimming  baths  for  the  metro- 
polis, 192;  Swindon  New  Town,  533; 
Thames  Sewerage  Commission,  146 ; 
Thetford,  24 ;  Truro,  387 ;  universal 
foul  air  purifier,  316;  ventilation  and 
purification  of  factories,  263;  ventila- 
tion and  warming,  191,  243  ;  ventilating 
rooms,  347 ;  water  companies  v.  local 
boards,  346 ;  water  for  the  use  of  tha* 
Fire  Brigade,  97;  water  in  Victoria, 
Park,  the,  227 ;  Wath  and  West  Melton 
waterworks,  326;  wealth  and  dirt,  314; 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  449;  Wey- 
mouth. 24,  102.  306.  470;  Whitwood, 
449;  Windsor,  205;  wooden  water-mains, 
471,  490;  Yarmouth  waterworks,  103 

Wealth  and  dirt,  314 

Wells:  the  deepest  in  the  world.  512; 
London,  458 

Wells  Cathedral  cloclc.  24 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Chester,  402 

Westminster:  Abbey,  SO,  296,  3*^,  404, 
423,  443.  477,  534;  beacon,  tho,  246,  471 

White  marble,  colouring.  306 

Whitechapel  district,  health  of,  416 

Whittlesey  workhouse,  52 

Wiltshire  Archrcological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  103 

Windlesham  schools,  522 

Window:  fastenings.  347,  407;  shades, 
painted  muslin,  138 

Windows,  designs  for,  412 

Windsor  and  Eton  Art  Classes,  327 

Witney  parish  church,  242 

Woltmann's  "  Holbein  and  his  time,"  28 

Wolverhampton  School  Board,  489 

Wood:  engraving,  267;  pavements,  406, 
471;  preserving,  422  ;  rendered  incom- 
bustible, 450;  staining,  128,  139;  sub- 
stitute for,  347 

Wood  Green  Church,  120.  276 

Wooden  water-mains.  471.  490 

Worcester:  Cathedral.  140,  403;  Guild- 
hall restoration.  75;  School  Board  com- 
petition. 78,  101,  120.  121,  122,  142 

Work  of  the  Loudon  Fire  Brigade,  97 

Workmen's:  dwellings.  62,  66,  138,  139, 
226.  268,  231.  289.  306.  307.  327,  346;  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  24 

Workhouses:  Ross,  304, 402;  Whittlesey  "2 

Works  :  on  architecture  in  the  Kensing- 
ton Library,  61 ;  of  art  in  black  and 
white,  exhibition  of.  516;  in  India, 
public,  1 93 :  measuring.  18;  of  the 
Native  Guano  Company.  296;  at  Pem- 
broke College.  Cambridge.  125,  203;  of 
Turner  and  Mulrcady.  3(J2,  394.  407 

Worksop  Schools  competition,  402 
Worthing  College,  286 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  444 

Writing,  architectural,  294 

"VANKEE  notion  in  building,  a,  124 
York  Minster.  161.  224.  463 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Societj-,  46 
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DAMNATORY   ART-CRITICISM. 

IT  wasDr.  Johnson,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
who  explained  the  popularity  of  a  certain 
itinerant  preacher  by  saying  '•  People  like  a 
man  who  damns  them,  and  run  after  him  to 
save  them."  The  remark  is  as  true  in  archi- 
tectural matters  as  in  religious  ones,  and  the 
same  trick  which  answered  a  century  ago  in 
the  latter  is  now  proving  itself  quite  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  former.  The  simplicity  of  the 
device  adapts  it  to  the  meanest  intellect. 
Nothing  is  needed  beyond  a  fair  amount  of 
assurance  and  a  tolerable  command  of  strong 
language.  Scold  the  world  loud  enough  and 
lougenough,  audit  will  come  in  time  to  respect 
you.  Tell  your  neighbours,  by  implication, 
that  they  are  all  a  pack  of  fools,  and  some  of 
them  will  assuredly  prove  it,  by  taking  you 
for  a  wise  man.  Accuse  the  ablest  living 
artists  of  not  having  left  a  single  blunder  un- 
committed, and  weak-minded  persons,  who 
neither  know  them  nor  you,  may  fancy  you 
to  be  an  able  artist.  This  road  to  fame, 
indeed,  is  at  present  rather  crowded.  The 
number  of  gentlemen  who  have  each  discovered 
everybody  but  himself  to  be  hopelessly  and 
fundamentally  wrong  is  really  getting  exces- 
sive. The  poor  public  is  distracted.  It 
would  fain  give  its  attention  all  round,  and 
not  lose  a  scrap  of  the  abuse  which  its  censors 
shower  on  it  and  on  each  other ;  but  the 
business  is  overdone.  One  damnatory  critic, 
like  one  clown  at  a  pantomime,  is  as  much  as 
can  be  really  enjoyed.  Two  may  be  bearable, 
but  half  a  dozen  only  destroy  each  others' 
effect.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  cui'ses 
are  growing  tame,  and  execrations  will  soon 
be  a  drug  in  the  market. 

Several  of  these  performers  have  been,  and 
now  are,  devoting  themselves  to  the  general 
entertainment.  They  have  all  one  starting- 
point,  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  all  one  con- 
clusion :  "  Everybody  wrong  but  me." 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  various  than 
their  interuvediate  course.  Mr.  E.  AV.  Pugin 
condemned  the  competition  designs  on  the 
groimd  that  they  wore  •'  not  Gothic  ;"  adding, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  that  Mr,  Street's 
was  the  only  one  of  them  which  had  any  claim 
to  that  title.  Mr.  Fergusson  condemns  this 
design  because  it  it  Gothic.  Mr.  E.  B.  Deni- 
son  condemns  it,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  his 
reasons,  because  it  shows  the  influence  of 
foreign  study  and  of  "the  outcry  for  a  new 
style."  We  have  been  anxiously  expecting 
^Hr.  Garbett  to  condemn  it,  on  the  ground 
that  its  architect  is  paid  by  a  percentage  on 
outlay  ;  but  his  duty  towards  it  was,  perhaps, 
snrticiently  discharged  by  the  general  com- 
mmation  which  he  published  in  our  cohunns 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  We  may  add  that  a 
leading  review,  in  an  article  wliich  we  re- 
printed a  year  or  two  since,  condemned  all 
the  Law  Courts  designs,  because  they  aimed 
at  making  one  grand  building  of  what 
should  have  been,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
would  have  been,  a  group  of  several ;   and 


that  nearly  every  journal  which  now  finds 
fault  with  Mt.  Street's  production  does  so 
because  it  is  treated  as  a  group,  and  not  as 
one  grand  building.  From  all  these  critics 
we  will  select  two  whose  remarks,  wild  as 
some  of  them  are,  do  seem  to  have  a  nucleus 
of  common-sense.  Mr.  Pugin's  works  afford, 
at  least  to  professional  readers,  a  reasonable 
opportunity  of  judging  what  his  theories  are 
worth.  We  have  every  desire  to  do  them 
justice  ;  but  looking,  not  at  petty  imperfec- 
tions, but  at  their  general  drift  and  tendency, 
we  can  only  say  that  if  this  is  what  Gothic 
ought  to  be,  our  meeting-house  architects  arc 
the  class  who  understand  it  best.  Mr.  Pugin's 
principles  may  be  admirably  fitted  to  pro- 
thice  his  own  description  of  work,  but  we  may 
part  company  with  him  on  observing  that  this 
is  not  precisely  the  description  of  work 
which  we,  or  most  lovers  of  art,  wish  to  see 
produced. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  article,  copied  from  Mac- 
Hn//o«',s-  HJayazinc  into  our  last  number,  re- 
quires a  longer  notice.  In  jioint  of  reasoning, 
it  strikes  us  as  hardly  worthy  of  its  author. 
To  take  the  first  case  that  occurs,  for  in- 
stance :  the  two  paragraphs  about  our  "Tudor 
Parliament  Houses,  our  Edwardian  Law 
Coirrts,  and  our  Norman  Jluseum,"  with  the 
suggestion  about  going  still  further  back  to 
the  Saxon  and  Druidical  styles,  are  all  very 
well  to  lead  up  to  the  joke  with  which  they 
conclude.  No  one,  however,  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Fergusson  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation,  in  fact,  for  his  sugges- 
tion of  this  backward  movement,  and  it  is 
rather  too  bad  of  him  to  palm  the  fiction  on 
his  non-professional  readers.  AV' hat  are  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  V  Mr.  Street,  pier- 
sonally,  is  so  far  from  receding  to  a  more 
archaic  style  that,  to  the  regret  of  many  of 
his  admirers,  he  now  works  in  a  later  and 
more  fully  developed  one  than  that  which  he 
adopted  a  few  years  ago  ;  while  Mr.  A\'ater- 
house,  who  is  accused  of  going  back  to  Nor- 
man, was  actually  forced  into  the  use  of  round 
arches  in  order  to  match  the  "  thoroughly 
nineteenth-century ''  work  of  Captain  Fowke  ! 
As  for  this  "  tlioronghly  nineteenth-century  " 
work  itself,  we  have  something  to  say.  As  far 
as  the  iron  construction  goes,  this  description 
may  apply.  Cast  iron  columns  and  wrought 
metal  roofs  have  never  been  used  till  recent 
times ;  we  have  had,  and  are  having  to  find  out, 
the  best  way  of  using  them ;  hence  our  use 
of  them  is  characteristically  modern.  But  if 
they  had,  as  is  perfectly  conceivable,  hap- 
IJened  to  come  first  into  use  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  then  the  thirteenth  century  builders, 
and  not  we,  would  have  discovered  this 
best  way  of  using  them ;  and  we  should 
have  been  reduced  to  one  of  two  alter- 
natives :  either,  finding  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury treatment  of  cast  iron  to  be  the 
be.st  possible  one,  we  should  have  imitated 
and  adhered  to  it,  and  have  been  taunted 
perpetually  by  Mr.  Fergusson  for  doing  so ; 


or  else,  to  escape  this  terrible  penalty,  we 
should  have  given  it  up,  and  been  content  with 
an  inferior  treatment — "an  ill-favoured 
thing,  sir,  but  our  own."  Now,  what  we 
have  supposed  in  the  case  of  iron  is  precisely 
what  has  hapjjened  in  the  case  of  almost  every 
other  building  material  ;  we  cannot  adopt  a 
radically  new  treatment  unless  we  are  content 
with  a  radically  bad  one.  For  instance,  we 
have  no  new  way  of  using  stones  or  bricks 
to  bridge  an  opening.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  an  arch,  and  no  form  of  arch  so 
good  in  most  situations  as  a  pointed  one. 
It  is  thousands  of  years,  however,  since 
arches  were  invented,  and  hundreds  of  years 
since  pointed  arches  were  ;  and  consequently 
hardly  any  form  of  arch  but  an  absurd  one 
can  be  characteristically  modern.  In  such 
cases  as  this,  and  such  cases  make  up  ninety 
percent,  of  our  building  construction,  we  must 
be  content,  in  the  main,  to  keep  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  In  certain  points  of 
detail  we  may  improve  on  it,  but  these 
points  must  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
as  time  goes  on.  In  some  other  points, 
we  may  modify  it  to  our  tastes  and  wishes, 
and  succeeding  ages  may  modify  it  to  theirs. 
But,  the  best  ways  of  using  the  best  building 
materials  having  once  been  discovered,  there 
is  no  such  radical  change  possible  as  j\Ir. 
Fergusson  would  imply.  If  we  use  pointed 
arches,  he  can  always,  if  he  likes,  make  that 
a  reason  for  saying  that  we  imitate  Gothic  ; 
and  if  we  use  roimdones,  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
charge  us  with  copying  Norman  or  Byzantine. 
Our  so  using  them  as  to  fulfil  all  modern 
purposes,  and  to  contain,  in  his  own  words, 
"  every  nineteenth-century  contrivance,"  will 
not  save  us,  any  more  than  it  has  saved  i\Ir. 
Waterhouse,  from  the  general  condemnation. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  however,  replying  to  !Mr. 
Denison  in  the  Time.'i,  admits  that  all  forms  of 
construction  may  possilily  have  been  used, 
and  that  no  new  ones  remain  to  be  introduced, 
but  forms  of  construction,  he  says,  are  the 
property  of  the  engineer  and  the  builder.  The 
sjiecial  province  of  the  ai'chitcct  is.  firstly,  "  to 
construct  ornamentally" — that  is  "  to  group 
the  windows  or, other  parts  of  a  building  so 
as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  and  to 
arrange  his  masses  so  as  to  yield  light 
and  shade,"  &c.,  and  secondly  "  to  orna- 
ment his  construction" — that  is  "to  ufe 
ornament  so  as  to  accentuate  and  explain  his 
construction,  and  in  doing  so  enrich  and  vary 
his  surfaces."  "  By  following  these  two 
maxims,  and  these  only,  the  [ancient]  archi- 
tects of  every  country  have  produced  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  buildings,  and  I  don't  in 
the  least  sec  wliy  ours  should  not  do  the  same 
if  they  will  only  persevere  in  the  same  path." 
We  utterly  deny  that  this  has  ever  been  done 
b}-  following  these  two  maxims  only,  though 
they  are  two  very  good  ones  in  their  way  ;  but 
the  curious  thing  is  that  they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  style.  Whether  an 
architect  works  in  Gothic  or  Romanesque,  or 
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Italian— nay,  if  he  works  in  Byzantine, 
Saracenic,  or  modern  Persian,  lie  can,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  lie  does,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the 
least  artistic  power,  "  group  his  windows  and 
other  parts  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect, 
and  arranges  his  masses  with  a  view  to  light 
and  shade  ;"  and  he  can,  and,  on  the  same  sup- 
position, does  '-use  his  ornament  so  as  to 
accentuate  and  explain  his  construction,  and 
in  doing  so  "  enriches  "his  surfaces."  Two 
principles  more  universally  admitted  or  more 
generally  followed  by  the  leading  architects  of 
the  day  could  not  be  mentioned,  and  neitlier 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  has  anything 
at  aU  to  do  with  the  question  of  style.  If 
the  firoupitif/  of  the  windows  and  other  ]iarts 
is  ail,  then,  most  obviously  the  windows  may 
be  arched  or  square-headed,  pointed  or 
round,  plain  or  traceried,  and  the  "  other  parts 
of  the  bnilding"  may  be  columns  or  piers, 
buttresses  or  pilasters,  gables  or  fiats,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  glossary  of-  architec- 
tural terms.  It  is  precisely  the  function  of  a 
style  to  settle  of  which  out  of  all  these  sorts 
the  different  features  shall  be.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  anathematises  the  work  of  every  living 
arciiitect,  and  then,  when  hard  pressed  to  say 
what  he  really  does  want,  asks  for  perhaps 
the  only  two  things  which  every  living  archi- 
tect worth  the  name  agrees  to  give  him. 

'\\'e  have  enough  syrapatliy  with  some  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  aims   to  feel  sorry  at   this 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.     It  seems  as 
absurd  to   us  as  it  does  to  him  that  people 
should   fancy  it  a  merit  in  a  design  for  every 
one  of  its  details  to  be  a  repetition  of  some 
detail  in  an   old  example.     Our  respect  for 
precedent  amounts  precisely  to  this:  if  the 
treatment   for   which   there  is  precedent   is 
structui'ally  and  artistically  good,  and  if  it 
suits  our  requirements,  let  us  keep  it ;  it  not, 
let  us  try  and  invent  a  better  one.     AVe  have 
never  upheld  the  clique  who  seem  to  have 
swallowed    Mediajvalism    whole.     'We    have 
always  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  change,  a 
necessity  which  may  ultimately  produce  a  re- 
casting of  the  whole   Ciotliic  system  ;  and  we 
iiavc  tried   to    indicate   many   points  whore 
such  change  was  urgently  needed.     We  have 
not,    indeed,    demanded  that  every  feature, 
save  what  have  sprung  up  since  yesterday, 
should   be   swept  away.     To  listen    to  Mr. 
Fergusson's    utterance    in    j\lacmillait,     one 
might  fancy  that  the  very  heavens  and  earth 
were  not  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.     One  might  suppose  tliat  our 
architects  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and 
Jiad  insisted   on  perpetuating    customs   only 
fitted  to  the  climate  and  building  materials 
which  they  hjid  been  accustomed  to,  as  natives, 
say,  of  the  planet  Jupiter.     At  any  latc,  Mr. 
Fergusson  could  not  wish  to  make  a  cleaner 
.sweep  of  them  then  than  now,  and  could  not  re- 
monstrate more  forcibly  against  tlioir  entire 
proceedings  from  first  tolast.    fSucli  exaggera- 
tion is  unworthy  of  an  able  and  lear]ied  man. 
The  historian  of   architecture,   whatever  he 
may  imply  in  addressing  a  pojiular  audience, 
knows  perfectly  well  that  national  styles  have 
always  been   developed  out   of   pre-existing 
styles,  by   taking  away  or  adding  to  tlicm  a 
little  at  a  time.     lie  cannot  but  remember, 
too,  how  much  out  of  the  grand  sum  of  causes 
which  ought  to  mould  and  infiuenco  our  Eng- 
lish style   remains  just  the  same  now  as  six 
hundred    ye.irs    ago.     We    have    the    same 
climate ;    and  as   to  this   we  may   take   the 
testimony  of  M.  Taine.     No  man  surely  can 
be  less   biassed  in   favour  of   iSlediaMalism  ; 
few  men  more  distinctively  modern  in  thought. 
He  comes  to  London,  looks  at  our  Chissic, 
our  Italian   architecture ;  pities  tliat  dreary 
pile      of     building     known      as      Somerset 
House,     and    asks     what     in     the     world 
induced   us    to    set    these    productions    of 
Southern  Europe  to  shiver  on  the  banks   of 
the  Thames.     'I'hey  inspire  him  witli  horror 
and  commiseration ;    it  would  be  charitable. 
he  seems  to  feel,  either  to  send  them  back  to 
Italy  or  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery  at 
once.    He  goes  to  AVestminster  Abbey  :  here, 
he  exclaims  in  a  rapture,  is  the  architecture 


for  the  climate,  serious,  earnest,  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings ;  an  architecture  that 
will  stand  fog  and  smoke  and  rain,  and  yet 
one  that  brightens  up  with  a  marvellous 
beauty  at  every  gleam  of  sunsliine.  Our 
climate,  then,  is  the  same  as  ever,  and  our 
Gothic  suits  it ;  our  materials  are  the  same, 
with  a  few  additions  ;  and  our  national  tastes 
are  not  far  from  the  same,  as  witness  the  zeal 
and  passion  which  the  Gothic  revival  has 
everj'where  called  forth.  These  are  three 
very  considerable  factors  in  the  sum,  and  as 
to  them  we  think  our  architecture  has  no 
cause  to  change.  If  i\Ir.  Fergusson  tliinks 
differently  he  should  at  least  publish  his 
reasons.  We  more  than  su.spect  that  he 
would  find  it  hard  to  give  any.  There  is  a 
comfort,  which  is  common  to  people  of  the 
most  opposite  persuasions,  in  solemnly  shak- 
ing their  heads,  and  telling  the  world  it  is  all 
wrong.  It  does  not  require  much  thought  and 
consideration  ;  it  does  not  involve  the  speci- 
fying of  particular  transgressions  or  the  ap- 
portioning more  or  less  of  praise  or  blame. 
You  ask,  ""What  are  we  doing  that  is  so 
bad'?"  and  the  answer  is,  "  Never  mind  what ; 
you  are  going  the  wrong  way,  and  you  will 
all  come  to  a  bad  end."  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Fergusson's  teaching,  as  it 
is  that  of  other  members  of  the  damnatory 
clique.  AVe  take  the  liberty  of  most  emphati- 
cally denying  its  correctness  ;us  a  general 
statement.  ISIodern  Gothic  architects  may 
be  (we  think  they  are)  wrong  in  many  points, 
though  in  these  we  believe  they  are  mending. 
Wrong  on  all  points  they  cannot  be.  The 
style  they  practise  fitted  our  climate  and 
materials  when  it  first  arose,  and  must  fit 
them  equally  now,  since  neither  one  nor  the 
other  have  altered. 

One  more  word  about  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury work  at  South  Kensington.     The  stan- 
dard example  of  it  set  before  us  hajipens,  by 
a  singular  accident,   to  be  rather  dillicult  of 
examination.     We  have  not  before  us,   and 
we    do  not  know    where    to    find.   Captain 
Fowke's    design    for    the    Natural    History 
iMuseum,  but  we  are  well  acquainted  wi*h  the 
work  known  as  Captain  Fowke's  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.     It  is   no  secret  that 
nearly  all  save  the  engineering  construction 
was  designed  by  INIr.  Godfrey  Sykes  and  by 
arcliitectural  assistants,  and  not  by  Captain 
Fowke  at  all.     It  was,  in  fact,  carried  out  on 
the  same  pi-inciple  as  the  Albert  Hall  and 
present  Exhibition  building — that,  namely,  of 
appointing  an  officer  in  the  army  to  receive 
the  credit  of  it,  while  some  clever  but  un- 
friended architect  finds  the  brains  and  does 
the  work.     Tlie  matter  is  notorious,  and  if 
Mr.  Fergusson  did  not  care  to  call  public  at- 
tention to  it,  he  need  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  extol  the  genius  of  this  supposi- 
titious designer.     What  we  have  to  do  witli, 
however,  is  the  style :  and  tliis  we  sluill  pro- 
bably not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  to  be 
similar  .to  that  of   the  xMuseum.     This,  then, 
is  no  more  nineteentli  century  than  ninth.  It 
is  a  mixture,  and  a  rather  clever  one,  of  several 
past  styles :  of  which, however, the  Renaissance 
is  to  tiie  others  in  the  proportion  of  about 
twenty   to   one.      The   cldef   thing    that    is 
modern  about  it  is  the  treatment  of  the  iron 
roof  and    columns,  which,  as   there   are   no 
ancient  models  to  copy  from,  could  not  be 
otherwise.     Even  here,  however,  in  the  iron 
roof,  the  spandrils  are  filled  in  with   Gothic 
tracery — tlie    Greek    honeysuckle   is    freely 
used    in    cast     patterns, — iuid    tlie    painted 
decoration  is  of  sixteentli  century  style.     In 
other    parts    of    the    woik.    in.stcad    of  the 
"  liarbarous '' ornament  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  their  absurd  love  for  birds,  and  leaves, 
and  fiowers,  and  their  quaint  realistic  portrait 
sculpture,   we   have   something   much   more 
elegant  and  refined.     '1  here  is  a  profusion  of 
naked  boys  carrying  festoons,  and  a  ijuantity 
of  hook-nosed  grillins  with  acanthus-leaf  tads. 
This,  we  presume,  is  what  the  modern  style 
has  in  store  for  us  ;  but  if  so.  we  hope  it  will 
not  inconveniently  hurry  itself  al)Out  making 
an  appearance.     It  will  not  be  a  first  appear- 


ance, in  any  case  ;  the  world  tried  it,  and  got 
rid  of  it,  before  our  great-great-grandfathers 
were  born.  Yet  this,  so  far  as  we  can  extract 
any  practical  suggestion  at  all  from  the  cloud- 
masses  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  eloquence,  is  the 
coming  style,  or,  at  least,  the  groundwork 
of  that  style.  "Our  very  old  friend  the 
Italian,"  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Times 
expresses  it,  seems  to  be  what  is  destined  to 
transform  the  world.  If  so.  there  is  some 
hope  for  England  yet.  The  architectural 
profession,  indeed,  have  gone  astray,  but  the 
joiunej'men  plasterers  are  in  the  right  track  ; 
our  Law  Com-ts  may  back-slide  into  Gothic, 
but  our  suburban  terraces  hold  the  promise 
of  the  future. 

We  have  done,  for  the  present,  with  ]Mi'. 
Fergusson's  theories.     All  the  sound  and  fury 
expended  on  them  shrinks,  as  we  have  seen 
when  they  are    analysed,  into  the  couple   of 
platitudes  which  we  quoted  from  the  Tinicx. 
AW  the  practical   suggestion  to  be  obtained 
from  them  amounts  to  this,  that  their  author 
likes  Renaissance  better  than   Gothic.     .;V11 
the  contemporary  examples  which  illustrate 
them,  of  retrograde  architects  and  progres- 
sive amateurs,   are    ingenious,   but  palpable 
fictions.     Yet  there  is  a  nucleus  of  fact  round 
which  all  this  nebula  of  fancy  has  arranged 
itself.     An  accumulation  of  error  does  exist 
on  the  other  side,  which,  as  by  a  process  of 
electric:\l  induction,  has  given  rise  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  opposite    error  on    this  one. 
The  All-Imitative  School,  more  than  anybody 
else,  have  produced  the  All-Original  School, 
and  Mr.  Denison  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
primary  causes   of  Mr.    Fergusson.     For   a 
modern  architect  to  boast  that  every  one  of 
his  details  is  copied  from  some  old  example  is 
absurd  enough,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
the  grounds  for  charging  this  absurdity  on 
Mr.  Street.      But  there  is  one   thing   more 
absurd,  and  that  is,  to  insist  that  we  may  not 
even  put  these  details  together  as  wo  want — 
to  lay  on   us  the  burden  not  merely  of  re- 
peating Mediseval  styles  to  the  letter,  but 
actually  of  following,  with  a  blind  obedience 
hai-dly  conceivable,  the  very   planning  and 
arrangement  of  jMedireval  buildings.  Amongst 
thoseVho  have  tried  hardest  to  impose  on 
the  world  this  final  infliction  we  have  always " 
been    accustomed  to  number  JMr.    Uenison. 
His  opinions  on  civil  architecture  we  know 
little   about,    but   on   questions   of   church- 
building  we  remember  them  too  well.     Any- 
thing more  rigid,  more  inelastic,  more  in- 
capable of  change,  and  growth,  and  adapta- 
tion, we    have  never  met    with.      C(>ntem- 
porary  art,  had  they  controlled  it,  wouhl  not 
have  been  dead,  nor  sleeping  ;  it  would  have 
been  fossilised  outright,  and  iVIr.  Fergusson 
would  have  found  such  an  abundance  of  facts 
to  ju.stify  his    sweeping    censure,    that  his 
powers  as  a  writer  of  fiction  might  have  still 
lain  dormant.     As  it  is,  the  followers  of  tin- 
one  leader  supply  the  material  for  the  extra- 
vagances of   the  other.      If    Mr.  Denison's 
pai-ty  used  their  style  reasonably,  and  modi- 
fied it  cautiously  and  wisely   in  a  modern 
direction,  where  would  be  the  point  of  a  sneer 
about  their  going  back  to  the  Hark  Ages'?  If 
Mr.    Fergusson's    discipJes,   instead  of  each 
trying  to  create  a  new  style,  were   first  to 
ascertain  how  far  some  old  one  would  really 
meet  their    requirements,   where   would    be 
those  abortions  in  bricks   and  mortar  with 
which  the  effete  Gothic  clique  twit  their  op- 
ponents'? 

Our  damnatory  critics  are,  after  all,  neces- 
sary to  each  other.  Whether  they  are  neee.-- 
sary  to  the  public  is  a  different  question. 
l)v.  Johnson's  remark  is  not  true  without 
exceptions.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  conten 
to  do  what  little  may  lie  in  our  power  for  the 
progress  of  ai-t,  without  the  reward  of  being 
anathematised  from  all  points  of  the  conijia-s 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Just  new  there  is  an 
interval  of  peace,  and  our  two  theorists  are 
well  employed  in  settling  matters  with  cac':i 
other.  We  join  the  general  shout  of  sati.s- 
faction  at  the  sight,  a"nd  hope  they  long  may 
remain  so. 


Jan.  5,  1872. 


THE   BUILDING  KEWS. 


C'llITICAL  NOTICES  ON  CERTAIN  OF 
THE  GfllEAT  ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS 
OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. 

FIML'PO  BKUNELLESCHI  :    BOUN  lo77,  DIED  144C. 

TN  the  present  age  of  transition,  when  man- 
-""  kind  is  painfully  engaged  in  casting  off 
the  skin  of  an  old  form  of  life  and  an  old 
world  of  thought,  it  is  well  to  call  to  niiud 
the  point  at  which  he  has  arrived,  and  the 
nature  of  the  phases  through  which  he  has 
passed,  ai;d,  stationed  above  the  dust  raised 
by  antagonistic  schools,  to  observe  and  pro- 
claim the  merits  of  those  men  who,  in  the 
onward  course  of  the  world,  have  made  us, 
in  a  great  measure,  what  we  now  are,  and  to 
whom  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  surely  due. 

After  the  fall  of  the  old  Roman  empire, 
Europe  passed  through  what  has  justly  been 
called  the  Dark  Ages  ;  to  these  succeeded 
the  Middle,  or  semi-opaque  ages ;  with  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  rise  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  came 
a  new  age,  a  resurrection,  a  renaisxancc,  a. 
new  birth.  That  is  the  age  of  the  dawn,  and 
we  are  now,  though  still  affected  by  the  dark- 
ness of  old,  arrived  into  the  age  of  light, 
where  now  we  wander  astonished  and  con- 
fused with  its  excess  of  splendour,  and  at 
times  almost  doubtful  of  its  glorious  exist- 
ence. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  made  us 
what  we  are,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  and 
forget  that  great  revival  of  the  liter.ature  and 
art  of  the  antique,  pre-Christian  world,  which 
gave  so  marked  an  impulse  to  all  ^esthetic  pro- 
gress in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great  actors 
in  this  movement,  which  too  many  are  apt  to 
repudiate,  and  which  few  acknowledge  or 
appreciate  as  they  ought. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  descant  on  the 
literature  of  the  Renaissance  period,  nor  on 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which 
from  this  cause  experienced  so  great  and  re- 
markable a  change  that,  as  Vasari  says : 
Brunelleschi  may  be  regarded  as  "  having 
been  given  to  us  by  Heaven  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  a  new  spirit  to  architecture." 
The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  guiding- 
spirits  in  painting  as  in  literature  of  the  time, 
who  completely  revolutionised  their  character. 
We,  however,  must  limit  our  remarks  to 
architecture,  and  to  that  most  remarkable 
group  of  men,  mea  of  genius,  if  any  ever 
deserved  the  title,  who  raised  architecture  as 
a  science  and  an  art  in  Italy,  and  of  whom 
Italy  may  justly  be  proud,  as  having  formed 
a  new  style  which  has  been  accepted  and 
admired  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
which  must  justly  be  called  "The  Italian," 
however  modified  in  the  vaiious  countries 
where  it  was  introduced. 

Foremost  amongst  these  artists,  whether  as 
regards  the  period  in  which  he  lived  or  the 
influence  he  exercised,  stands  Filippo  Bru- 
nelleschi. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  glories 
of  Italy  to  have  produced  so  great  a  genius, 
whose  name  will  be  revered  so  long  as  art  it- 
self shall  last.  Brunelleschi,  born  at  Florence, 
of  a  good  family  of  Ferrarese  extraction,  in 
the  year  1377,  was  placed  in  the  Grnld  of 
Goldsmiths  at  an  early  age,  where  he  learnt 
the  practice  of  numerous  branches  of  art,  at 
that  time  part  of  a  goldsmith's  education  ; 
amongst  them  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  sculpture,  and  became  the  attached 
friend  and  loving  rival  of  Donatello.  Early 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  they 
both  determined  on  a  sojourn  at  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  antique.  Dona- 
tello shortly  returned,  but  Brunelleschi  re- 
mained there  alone,  making  detailed  studies 
of  all  the  ancient  remains.  In  the  year  1407, 
being  then  thirty  years  of  age,  he  returned 
to  Florence,  and  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  erection  of  the  dome  of  S.  M. 
de  Fieri  among  "  the  assemblage  of  architects 
and  engineers "  brought  together  by  the 
Municipality  to  confer  on  the  completion  of 
AinoLfo's  work.      Brunelleschi   himself  pre- 


pared a  model  of  his  design,  aided  by  Dona- 
tello and  Nanui  d'  Antonio  Banco.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  vexa- 
tious events,  which  moi-e  or  less  troubled  the 
great  architect  till  the  year  1417,  when  he 
again  left  Florence  for  Rome  in  disgust.  In 
14i!U,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  ISIunicipality,  he 
again  retui'ned  to  propound  and  defend  Ids 
plan  in  competition  with  the  most  famous 
artists  of  all  countries,  invited  to  Florence  at 
Brunelleschi's  own  request,  and  after  an  in- 
conceivable amount  of  di.strust  and  opposition, 
received  the  order  to  proceed  with  his  design, 
but  burdened  with  the  addition  of  Ghiberti 
as  a  coadjutor,  of  whom,  however,  he  in  no 
long  time  managed  to  free  himself.  From 
this  time  the  building  of  this  noble  structure 
went  on  pretty  regularly,  but  certainly 
slowly,  since  it  was  not  finished  at  Brunel- 
leschi's death  in  144(j.  Every  student  of  archi- 
tecture should  be  conversant  with  the  life  of 
Brunelleschi  ;  and  the  history  of  the  raising 
of  this  dome  alone,  as  given  by  Vasari,  and 
which  is,  no  doubt,  substantially  correct,  is 
the  liistory  of  the  triumph  of  resolution, 
acuteness,  daring,  and  perseverance  over  the 
most  trying  difficulties.  The  carrying  out  of 
Brunelleschi's  design  exhibits,  besides  this 
intellectual  energy  and  worldly  acuteness,  an 
example  of  the  highest  genius,  scientific  and 
artistic,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  noblest 
constructive  art.  It  is  to  this  great  work,  at 
that  time  and  to  this  day  unrivalled  in  con- 
struction and  efi'ect,  as  well  as  to  the  syste- 
matic adaptation  of  ancient  Roman  architec- 
ture to  the  requirements  of  his  time,  that 
Brunelleschi  owes  his  well-merited  fame.  If 
we  may  trust  "\'asari,  he  had  already  com- 
menced this  latter  system  before  his  visit  to 
Rome  in  1407,  for  he  states  that  Brunelleschi, 
among  other  buildings  designed  by  him  be- 
fore his  competition  for  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  Baptistry  in  1401,  had,  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Signoria,  "  constructed  the  windows 
and  doors  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  —  a  thing  not  then  very  fre- 
quently done."  Between  the  first  year 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  time 
of  his  death  in  144G,  Brunelleschi,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  was  engaged  on  upwards  of 
twenty  works,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  mili- 
tary, of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
churches  of  Santo  Spirito  and  San  Lorenzo, 
at  Florence,  neither  of  which,  rmfortunately, 
were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
From  them,  however,  we  may  fairly  judge 
of  the  style  which  he  founded  on  the  antique. 
Its  character  expresses  simplicity  of  mass, 
breadth  of  space,  and  lightness  of  form. 
Externally  the  walls  are  devoid  of  columns 
or  buttresses,  the  windows  are  long,  single 
lights,  semicircular  headed,  with  simple  con-' 
tinuous  archivolts,  and  the  doors  of  the  usual 
antique  design,  with  superimposed  ornamental 
tynqianum.  Internally  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  employment  of  the  round  arch 
springing  from  an  entablature  raised  upon  a 
single  cohmm,  light  and  graceful,  but  some- 
what stilted  in  effect. 

Jlouldings,  wherever  used,  are  carefully 
studied  and  sparingly  applied,  nor,  so  far  as 
we  remember,  are  they  ever  ornamented,  or 
if  so,  but  slightly,  and  seldom.  The  order 
adopted  in  both  eases  by  Brunelleschi  was 
the  Corinthian,  a  modification  of  which  he 
used  in  most  of  his  works,  in  which  good 
proportions  and  good  taste  are  the  main 
characteristics. 

Other  honours  still  remain  to  be  attributed 
to  this  remarkable  genius,  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  adapted  the  old  palatial  style  of  Italy 
to  his  revived  system  of  art,  of  which  the 
Pitti  Palace  is  a  grand  example.  It  was  com- 
menced from  Brunelleschi's  designs  about 
the  year  14;15,  and  carried  up  to  the  second 
story,  when  its  progress  was  forcibly  2)ut  a 
stop  to  by  the  populace,  who  were  infuriate'd 
against  its  owner,  Luca  Pitti,  for  the  part  he 
took  against  the  Medici.  It  is  a  grand  and 
imposing  mass  of  building,  characteristic  of 
the  semi-fortified  nature  of  a  Florentine  house 
in  times  when  violent  revolt  was  common. 


Although  the  first  introduction  of  Classic 
forms  in  private  buildings  has  been  often 
attributed  to  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  on  account  of 
Vasari's  remarks  to  that  effect,  yet  that  is  the 
result  of  carelessness.  The  novelty  Vasari 
speaks  of  related  to  other  novel  points  in  de- 
sign ;  and  although  the  date  of  the  Riocardi 
palace  designed  by  !Michelozzo  about  the  year 
1430  is  of  prior  date  to  the  Pitti,  yet  as  the 
introduction  of  the  new  style  of  revived 
architecture  is  incontestibly  due  to  Brunel- 
leschi, and  as  Michelozzo  was  his  pupil,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  master  was  also  in 
this  case  the  originator  of  a  style,  though  he 
may  not  have  been  the  first  to  put  it  into 
practice.  Vasari  also  states  that  it  was 
Filippo  who  revived  the  use  of  the  antique 
cornices,  clearly  alluding,  we  think,  to  domestic 
architecture,  and  Schorn  distinctly  calls  him 
the  founder  of  the  Florentine  manner  of 
domestic  architecture.  .  The  style  itself  is 
simple,  grand,  and  effective,  and  bears  the 
stanq3  of  its  authorship  upon  it. 

In  carrying  out  his  various  designs  no- 
thing can  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the 
constant  and  minute  personal  attention  which 
Brunelleschi  gave  to  them  :  he  made  models 
of  everything,  frequently  with  his  own  hands ; 
he  devised  and  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  scaffolding;  he  tested  every  mate- 
rial by  experiment ;  he  is  stated  even  to  have 
selected  the  bricks  used  for  the  dome  at  the 
furnace,  and  set  them  apart  with  his  own 
hands.  We  are  disposed  to  credit  it,  for  they 
are  the  finest  bricks  we  ever  met  with  ;  much 
Larger  in  size  than  our  own,  and  of  the  most 
admirable  texture  and  colour. 

To  Brunelleschi  also  is  due,  according  to 
Vasari,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
assertion,  the  invention  of  isometric  per- 
spective. He  says  that  Bnmelleschi  studied 
the  science  of  perspective,  and  "  at  length 
he  discovered  a  perfectly  eoi-rect  method, 
that  of  taking  the  ground  plan  and  sections 
by  means  of  intersecting  lines,  a  truly  in- 
genious thing."  He  appears  to  have  greatly 
improved  the  art  of  larski.  or  wood  inlay. 

In  sculpture  he  vi'as  at  one  time  only  sur- 
passed by  Donatello  Ghiberti  ;  but  this  art, 
as  well  as  others  in  which  he  was  practically 
well  versed,  he  gave  up  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  architecture,  in- 
which  he  remains  personally  an  example  to  all 
students  for  industry  and  perseverance,  and  his 
worksremain  monuments  of  genius,  good  taste, 
and  unrivalled  constructive  power.  He  died 
full  of  lujiiours  and  at  a  fair  old  age  in  1446, 
and  was  buried  with  "  the  most  solemn  obse- 
quies within  that  temple  w'hich  after  so  many 
trials  he  rendered  the  noblest  dome  of  religion 
in  the  world,  leaving  to  the  world  the 
memory  of  his  excellence  and  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talents."  Brunelleschi  left  several 
pupils,  first  among  whom  as  his  adopted  son 
and  heir  is  to  be  named  Andrea  di  Lazzaro 
Cavalcanti,  of  Borgo  a  Buggiano,  who 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  sculptor  than 
architect,  though  he  constantly  assisted  Bru- 
nelleschi. Gaye  attributes  the  Oratory  of 
SS.  I'ietro  e  Paolo  at  Pescia  to  him.  The 
others  were  Domenico  del  Lago  de  Lugano  ; 
Geremia  da  Cremona,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  ;  Francesco  della  Luna,  who  appears 
to  have  been  also  employed  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Siena ;  a  Sclavonian,  who  appears  to  be 
identified  by  the  Florentine  commentators  on 
A^asari  as  Luciano  Martini  da  Lauranna  in 
Llyria,  architect  of  the  fine  ducal  palace 
erected  at  Urbino  by  Federigo  di  iSIontifeltro 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  : 
Simone,  who  may  have  been  a  brother  of 
Donatello ;  Antonio  di  Cristofero,  and 
Niccolo  di  Gia.  Baroncelli.  both  much  em.- 
ployed  as  sculptors  at  Ferrara.  Indeed,  witli 
the  exception  of  Delia  Luna  and  L.anranna. 
they  all  .appear  to  have  practised  as  sculptors 
ratlier  than  architects  ;  but  in  their  time  the 
two  arts  were  often  combined. 

The  follow'ing  is  a  list  of  Brunelleschi's 
works,  cither  designed  by  him  or  on  which  ho 
was  engaged,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  order  of  time,  commencing  about  the  vear 
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1400,  the  most  imjiortant  of  which  are  en- 
graved in  d'Agincourt's  "  Histoire  de  I'Art," 
&c. 

1.  The  house  of  Appolonio  Lapi,  near  the 
Mercato  Vecchio,  Florence. 

2.  House  and  tower  of  Petraja  di  Castello, 
belonging  to  his  family  outside  Florence,  en- 
larged by  Buontalesti. 

3.  A  new  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Palazzo 
della  Signoria  for  the  officials  "  del  Monte," 
Florence. 

4.  A  domed  chapel  fcU'  B.  Pjarbadori,  in  the 
Chui'ch  of  Santa Feliclta,  Florence  (dome  now 
destroyed). 

6.  A  similar  one  for  S.  Kidolfi,  in  San 
Jacopo  Sopr-.\rno,  next  to  the  high  altar. 

6.  A  model,  for  the  Pazzi,  of  "  the  Chapter- 
house of  Santa  Croce,"  Florence.  This  is  the 
Chape!  of  the  Pazzi  in  the  outer  cloister,  and 
is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  Brunelleschi's 
style,  more  ornate  than  usual.  Vasari  justly 
called  it  "a  work  of  great  and  varied 
beauty." 

7.  The  Busini,  now  the  Quaratesi  Palace, 
Florence  ;  the  windows  especially  fine. 

8.  House  and  loggia  of  the  Innoccnti, 
Florence,  now  the  Spedale  dei  Innocenti 
Piazza  S.  Annunziata,  designed  by  Brunel- 
leschi  about  the  year  1421,  but  carried  out  by 
his  pupil,  Francesco  della  Luna,  to  whom 
alterations  are  attributed  which  Brunelloschi 
disapproved  of. 

0.  Fortifications  at  Milan  for  the  Duke 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti. 

10.  The  Abbey  of  the  Canons  regular  of 
Fiesole,  for  Casimo  de  ^Medici,  now  the  Badia 
Fiesolana,  a  church  designed  in  his  best  style, 
but  stated  to  have  been  erected  in  1402, 
several  years  after  Brunelleschi's  death.  "We 
may  here  remark  that  in  every  instance  Bru- 
nelleschi  appears  to  have  prepared  a  finished 
model  of  every  work  proposed  to  be 
erected  by  him,  so  that  his  designs  may  often 
have  been  carried  on  by  others  after  his 
death. 

11.  The  fortress  of  Vicopisano.  (Central 
Italy  ?) 

12.  The  old  citadel  of  Pisa  and  the  forti- 
fication of  the  Ponte  ii  !Mare,  including,  pro- 
bably, the  tower  now  guarding  its  northern 
entrance,  the  Torre  dei  Sforzati,  and  which 
once  formed  part  of  the  old  arsenal. 

l:!.  Fortifications  for  the  citadel  and  har- 
bour of  Pesaro. 

14.  Various  works  for  the  Duke  F.  j\l. 
Visconti,  at  Milan  ;  "  among  others  the  plans 
for  the  masters  who  were  constructing  the 
cathedi-al  of  that  city."  But  in  respect  to  this 
statement  of  Vasari,  it  is  most  probable  that 
Brunelleschi  was  merely  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  on  works  then  in  progress,  as  Bra- 
mante,  Ciulio  Romano,  .and  others  did  subse- 
quently, without  in  the  least  adding  any  of 
their  own  work  to  the  original  design  of 
Hening  of  (iununden. 

!.■>.  The  C:hurch  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence, 
not  completed  at  his  death,  and  greatly  altered 
in  the  transi'jit  and  tribune  from  the  oi'iginal 
design  by  Manetti. 

l(j.  The  Church  of  S.  JI.  dei  Angeli,  for 
the  Scolari  family,  Florence;  never  com- 
pleted. 

17.  A  rich  ami  m.agnificent  palace  for 
Luca  Pitti,  outside  tlie  Porta,  San  Xiccolo, 
Florence,  at  a  place  called  Kuciauo  ;  of  this 
we  have  no  fnrthci'  knowledge. 

18.  The  I'itti  Palace,  in  Florence,  up  to 
(or  above)  the  second  range  of  windows  (the 
pedimentod  windows  of  the  ground  floor  ap- 
pear to  be  subsequent  insertions). 

19.  The  Giuntini  Palace  on  the  Piazza  d' 
Ognisanti  Sopr-Arno,  now  incorporated  with 
the  Martellini  Palace. 

20.  The  Church  of  the  Santo  Spirito, 
Florence,  left  incomplete  at  liis  death. 

21.  The  dome  of  the  Cathedral  at  Floi'cnce, 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern, 
befo'e  he  died. 

B.'sides  these  purely  architectural  works, 
Briinelleschi.  who  was  a  good  engineer,  niili- 
tay  architect,  and  practical  mechanician,  de- 
s.gned  the  construction  of  dams  on  the  river 


Po  for  Filippo  Sforza,  Duke  of  ]\Iautua  ;  one 
remarkable  failure,  the  only  one  we  read  of 
in  his  many  labours,  was  his  attempt  to  turn 
the  waters  of  the  Serchio,  so  as  to  surround 
and  inundate  Lucca,  with  which  city  Florence 
was  then  at  war,  circa  142'j,  which  caused 
more  injury  to  the  besiegers  than  to  the  be- 
sieged ;  the  scaffolding  for  the  construction 
of  the  great  dome,  and  other  important  works 
at  Florence  ;  machinery  for  the  festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  of  which  Vasari  gives  a  de- 
tailed and  interesting  account.  He  also  exe- 
cuted several  works  in  sculpture,  amongst 
which  his  well-known  crucifix,  his  model  for 
the  trial  story  of  the  bronze  gates  for  the  Bap- 
tistry, and  the  marble  pulpit  in  S.  ^L  Novella, 
Florence,  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 
Besides  these  works  of  art,  Brunelleschi 
evinced  powers  of  oratory,  in  his  various  dis- 
putes with  the  Syndics,  of  no  common  order  ; 
and  from  the  researches  of  Mazzuchclli  and 
Baudini,  Valery  states  that  he  was  the  author, 
conjointly  with  Domenico  da  Prato,  of  the 
romantic  poem  of  "  Geta  e  Birria."  His 
Latin  epitaph  does  no  more  than  justice  to 
his  extraordinary  genius,  and  properly  con- 
cludes with  these  words,  "  Philippo  lirnnel- 
lescho  antiqua;  architectura?  instaur  atori 
S.  P.  (J.  F.  civi  quo  beuomerenti." 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 

TIIIC  general  feelmg  of  late  that  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers  and  house  drains  has  been 
neglected,  has  called  forth  expressions  of 
opinion  from  some  of  those  who  understand 
the  subject,  and  from  others  who  evidently 
do  not  understand  it.  The  recent  letters  to 
the  Times,  almost  daily  during  the  month  of 
December  last,  show  pretty  nearly  how  the 
question  stands  at  present,  and  we  propose 
to  trace  these  letters  and  give  the  gist  of 
them,  with  such  remarks  as  appear  in  our 
judgment  to  be  called  for  on  each. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Mr.  Rawlinson 
writes  that  sewers  and  drains  are  also  flues, 
and  if  refuse  liquids  How  rajiidly  down,  gases 
of  decomposition  flow  rapidly  up,  and  if  the 
sewers  are  connected  directly  witli  the  insides 
of  houses,  by  means  of  drains,  water-closet 
soil  pipes,  sinks,  overflow  pipes  from  cisterns, 
&c.,  the  gases  will  flow  up  them,  and  that  no 
form  of  trapping  is,  of  itself,  of  any  avail. 
"  There  is  no  form  of  trap  in  existence 
which,  under  the  above  arrangement,  can 
prevent  the  entrance  of  foul  gases  unceasingly 
to  the  internal  atmosphere.  The  only  effect 
of  traps  is  to  concentrate,  and  so  render 
more  injurious,  the  sewer  and  cesspool  gases. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  traps  on 
drains  from  unventilated  sewers,  cesspools, 
and  house  drains  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
A  mechanical  trap  (flap)  cannot  be  tight  at 
all  times,  and  a  water  trap  absorbs  gas  on 
the  underside  to  evaporate  or  pass  it  out  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  many  syphon  traps  are, 
by  the  action  of  the  stack  pipes,  drains,  and 
sewers,  sucked  dry,  and  so  remain  dry  for 
the  time.  Trap  the  closets,  and  sinks,  and 
drains,  hut  ]irovide  abundantly  to  ventilate 
at  the  same  points,  so  as  unceasingly  to  pass 
any  gases  of  decomposition  into  the  external 
air."  ^Ir.  Rawlinson  finds  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  and  house  drains  objected  to  by 
members  of  Town  Councils,  by  Local  Boards 
of  Health,  and  by  individuals,  and  generally 
neglected  by  others. 

On  the  same  day  INIr.  Baldwin  Ijatliam  says 
the  following  experiment  will  show  how 
little  depenilence  can  be  placed  upon  traps: — 
"  Take  an  ordinary  Florence  flask,  and  insert 
iu  the  cork  a  tube  of  .glass  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  syi)hon  tap,  2in.  <leep,  fill  the  trap 
with  water  and  then  jilaee  the  hands  u])on 
the  flask,  and  in  the  cuur.se  of  a  few  seconds 
the  air  within  the  flask  will  become  so 
dilated  liy  the  heat  of  the  hand,  as  to  force 
cverp  drop  of  water  out  of  the  trap."  House 
drains  at  times  are  placed  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  effect  of  throwing  down  into 
them  a  pailful  of  hot  water,  will  be  to  cause 
such  dilation   of  the  sewer  air  as  will  force 


any  ordinary  trap,  and  if  ventilation  is  not 
provided,  as  every  drop  of  water  passed  into 
the  sewer  displaces  an  equal  volume  of  sewer 
gas,  the  gas,  if  a  safe  exit  for  it  is  not  pro- 
vided, will  escape  at  points  out  of  control, 
and  where  least  expected. 

On  the  oth,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Salford  s.ays  : — 

"  Ever  .so  slight  a  taiut  of  sewer  gas  in  living 
rixmis  is  iueouijiatible  with  the  health  of  the  iiunates, 
and  a  little  investigation  enables  ns  definitely  to 
trace  to  or  conTiect  with  sewer  exhalations  mni-h  of 
our  zymotic  disease.  The  bath  pipe,  tlie  lavator.v 
pipes,  the  water-eloset,  and  the  cellar  drains,  are  all 
connected  with  the  sewers,  and  through  them  the 
ga.s  rushes  into  the  rarefied  air  of  our  rtioms.  These 
inlets  are  often  trapped,  but  the  trapping  iu  nine 
<-ascs  out  of  ten  is  a  delusion.  Added  to  this  the 
defective  construction  of  most  of  the  drains  them- 
selves converts  them  into  merely  extenuated  cess- 
pools, or,  in  other  words,  constant  fever-gas  gene- 
rators, for  which  our  houses  act  as  gasometers.  The 
remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  things  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  has  been  most  lucidly  pointed  out  by  Drs. 
Parkes  and  Sanderson  in  their  repjort  on  the  health 
of  Liverpool.  Let  all  the  inlets  to  the  drains  bo 
outside  the  houses ;  let  them  be  efhcieutly  trapped, 
and,  further,  let  the  drains  and  sewers  themselves  be 
properly  veutilated.  I  know  the  number  of  houses 
iu  which  the  inmates  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
miasmatic  influence  of  sewer  gas  is  countless,  and 
tho  consequent  disease  is  immeasurable.  No  traps 
are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  which  they 
have  at  times  to  bear." 

On  the  8th,  Dr.  John  Stenhouse  says : — 

"  That  the  strong  suspicion  that  the  cause  of  the 
fever  from  which  the  Prince  of  AVales  was  suffering 
was  due  to  the  escape  of  putrid  air  from  the  drains, 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
uniisual  for  the  constructors  of  drains  to  tnist  to 
water-traps  alone  to  confine  the  products  of  pxitre- 
faetion,  forgetting  that  if  noxious  vapours  are  formed 
they  will  necessarily  force  their  way  into  the  house, 
if  no  suitable  means  of  exit  be  provided  for  them. 
And  eveu  where  such  place  of  exit  docs  exist,  it  is 
itself  very  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  annoyance,  and 
perhaps  of  danger.  There  is,  however,  an  economical, 
simple,  and  effective  remedy  for  this  evil.  In  mi 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  that  if  putrid  air 
were  slowly  passed  through  charcoal,  the  poisonous 
and  offensive  gases  would  be  absorbed  and  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  charcoal.  In  this  way  the  gases  are 
as  entirely  destroyed  as  if  they  passed  through  a 
tire.  This  discovery  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
now  well-known  charcoal  air  filter." 

We  intend,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  state 
fully  the  practice  of  ventihation  through  char- 
coal, and  therefore  we  do  not  stop  here  to 
make  further  remarks  upon  this  letter. 

On  the  0th,  '•  SmcUfungus"  asks,  if 
typhoid  fever  be  caused  by  the  inh.alation  of 
sewer  gas.  how  does  it  happen  that  the  men 
employed  in  sewers  escape  that  disease  ?  We 
shivU  see  further  on. 

On  the  same  day  :Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of 
Gillwell  Park,  Essex,  proposes  to  withdr.aw 
the  air  from  the  sewers  (scifcrs  must  be 
understood  to  be  the  sewers  in  streets  or 
other  public  places,  and  <lr(iiii.<  those  channels 
which  convey  the  sewage  from  the  houses  to 
the  sewers)  by  the  action  of  fans,  after  the 
manner  of  mine  ventilation  : 

"  Four  of  these  fans  can  lie  worked  by  a  lO-hor.'se- 
power  engine  (which  could  be  hired  for  tho  trial), 
and  would  draw  nwav  between  1)0,000  and  70,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  i)cr  minute.  The  principle  has 
been  tested  and  approved  for  ventilating  mines, 
wherein  a  di'aught  can  be  created  suflicient  to  ex- 
tinguish a  candle  at  a  mile  off  the  suction  fan  ;  hence 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  tlie  reipusite  volume  of 
air  to  be  dra\m  away  from  a  given  area  in  order  to 
jiroduce  a  dowuw.ard,  instead  of  iin  vipward,  current 
from  tho  sewer,  and  such  a  question  would  be  at 
once  answered  by  the  means  which  1  propose." 

On  the  11th  "K.  H."  answers  the  question 
of  "  Smellfimgus  "  by  giving  the  very  words 
of  one  of  the  men  to  whom  he  refers.  '•  It 
don't  smell  so  bad  down  below  in  the  sewer 
as  it  does  vip  above  at  the  traps."  In  other 
words,  says  "  K.  H.,"  "the  poisonous  gas 
ascends,  and  is  replaced  by  a  lower  str.atum 
of  atmospheric  air,  which  is  relatively  whole- 
some." 

Now  this  notion  that  the  workmen  regu- 
larly employed  iu  the  sewers  are  not  parti- 
cularly subject  to  illness  is  a  very  old  one. 
It  was  one  of  the  arguments  set  up  in  defence 
of  the  old-fashioned  large  sewers,  which  the 
late  General  Board  of  Health  set  themselves 
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to  abolisli,  and  wliich  tliey  stigmatised  as 
sewers  of  deposit.  "  But  look,"  said  the  de- 
fenders of  these  large  sewers,  '•  atthe  men  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  them :  they  look 
healthy  enoiigli."  Kow  this  notion  has 
reference  solely  to  the  experience  of  London 
and  other  places  where  the  sewers  are  im- 
msually  large.  In  these  the  obnoxious  gases 
are  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  aii\  It 
is  in  the  higher  and  smaller  branches,  in  the 
house  drains,  where  the  concentration  takes 
place  that  is  so  injurious.  These  places  the 
sewer  men  never  approach.  When  house 
di-ainshave  to  be  repaired,  or  taken  up  and  re- 
laid,  it  is  by  another  set  of  workmen  altogether 
that  t'he  work  is  done,  and  many  of  these 
have  suffered  illness  and  death  that  have  been 
traced  without  doubt  to  the  act  of  opening  a 
drain  at  its  upper  end,  and  inhaling  the  pent- 
up  gases. 

In  smaller  towns,  where  there  is  no  parti- 
cular set  of  men  working  regularly  in  the 
sewers,  but  where  sewers  have  occasionally 
to  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  coimecting 
branches  wiih  them,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
repair,  the  men  who  do  this  work  are  not 
exempt  from  illness  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  sewer  gas  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
other  class  of  men  are,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  them  to  go 
home  ill  after  having  done  their  work.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  dilution.  A  given  quantity 
of  poisonous  sewer  gas  largely  diluted  with 
atmoi5pheric  air  may  do  no  harm,  but  the 
same  quantity  breathed  in  a  concentrated 
form  may  be  fatal 

On  the  12th,  Mr.  Haywood,  engineer  to  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  answers  Mr. 
Gibbs  thus : — 

"  It  is  popularly  tliought  th.at  a  system  of  sewer.<! 
resembles  .a  mine.  Now,  both  are  subterraneau 
channels  ;  but  tliere  the  resemblance  ceases,  and  in 
the  conditions  affecting  tbeii-  ventilation  tliey  are 
essentially  different. 

"A  mine  consists  of  a  series  of  passages  generally 
of  about  the  same  sectional  area.  Whatever  their 
length  may  be,  they  are  carefullv  adjusted  with  the 
view  specially  to  transit  and  ventilation ;  there  is 
ordinarily  but  one  entrance  to  a  mine,  or  if  more, 
the  mine  is  divided  so  as  in  respect  of  ventilation 
practically  to  foi-m  distinct  mines ;  and  whether  the 
ventilation  be  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  there  is 
but  one  downcast  sliaft  for  the  entrance  of  air  and 
one  upcast  shaft  for  its  exit. 

"  Whatever,  therefore,  m.ay  be  the  length  of 
channel  in  a  mine,  and  however  much  the  air 
currents  in  them  may  be  turned,  divided,  and  re- 
united (and  this  is  largely  done),  the  quantity  of  .air 
set  in  motion  neither  loses  nor  gains  materially  ou 
Its  passage  ;  practically,  that  quantity  which  "goes 
down  comes  up,  anil  no  more  ;  thus  the  ventilating 
power  can  be  calculated,  .and  within  the  limits  o"f 
the  power  the  quantity  of  air  can  be  diminished  or 
increased  according  to  exigencies. 
_  "  The  sewerage  of  a  town  consists  of  tubes  vary- 
ing from  tliree  inches  in  diameter  to  others  a  hun- 
m-od  times  that  capacity,  .and  in  London  even  fruiu 
■i  inches  to  1.3  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  laid  with 
v.irious  directions,  inclinations,  and  levels,  and  at 
every  oO  feet  at  least  of  their  length  is  a  gulley,  sink- 
pipe,  w.ater-pipe,  or  other  inlet,  all  of  which  must 
admit  water  tlirongh  them,  and  most  of  which  at 
times  do,  altliough  they  should  not,  admit  air  to 
escape  through  them.  In  1858,  when  Dr.  Letheby 
and  myself  investigated  this  subject,  we  found  that 
withm  the  City  of  London  alone  there  were  itM 
miles  of  drainage  channel  and  more  than  47,000  in- 
lets to  them. 

"  1.  nder  existing  conditions  .sewers,  therefore,  are 
but  tubes  perforated  with  iiir  holes  at  interv.als  along 
their  entire  lengtli.  and  the  application  of  air  cxliaus- 
ters  would  be  practically  useless,  for  wherever  placed 
the  air  currents  would  rush  in  with  great  velocity 
towards  them  from  the  nearest  inlets,  the  current 
becoming  feebler  and  feebler  from  other  inlets  as 
the  distance  increased,  until  the  exhausting  power 
would  no  longer  operate  at  all." 

On  the  same  day,  "  Paterfamilias  "  says  :— 
"At  present  our  architects  and  builders  appear  to 
me  to  '  lay  on '  to  every  dwelling-house  a  supply  of 
foul  sewer  gases  as  carefully  as  they  do  water  and 
illuminating  gas.  Is  it  neoessarv  that  the  sewer  should 
be  brought  into  the  house  at  all  ?  I  think  that  it  is 
not  on.y  unnecessary,  but  that  it  should  be  prohibited 
by  law. 

"if  1'"™  suffered  greatly  by  this  system,  and  I 
.^liall  be  glad  it  my  experience  be  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  others. 

"  I  have  disconnected  the  sewer.  All  my  drains 
•and  water-pipes  discharge  themselves  over  the 
mouth  of  a  water-trap  outside  my  house.    There  is 


a  space  between  the  pipes  and  the  trap ;  thus  the 
sewer  gas  cannot  force  its  way  into  the  house.  In 
my  case  the  trap  has  jilaced  immediately  over  it  the 
rain-water  pipe,  so  that  if  any  g.as  should  pass  the 
trap  it  would  immediately  rise  above  the  bouse. 

"  I  have  had  this  system  in  operation  for  two  years, 
and  it  answers  admu'ably." 

And  Mr.  B.  W.  Gibsone,  M.A.,  of  Eaton- 
square,  says : — 

"  1.  What  substances,  may  I  ask,  do  we  use  on  a 
large  scale  as  antiseptics  and  disinfectants  ?  Sul- 
phurous acid,  carbon,  and  carbolic  acid.  That  these 
three  are  the  very  ingredients  present  in  a  most 
transportable  form  in  coal-smoke  is  too  evident  to 
every  eye  and  nose  above  gi-onnd.  To  the  sewers, 
then,  let  us  consign  the  offender,  there  it  would  be 
'  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,'  for  miasma  '  a 
perfect  cure.' 

"2.  What  simpler  ventilation  for  sewers  than  that 
each  house  should  contribute  its  ni  iw  wa.sted  hot-air 
in  creating  a  tlraught  do\vii  into  them  and  out  at  a 
distant  exit,  rather  than  up  from  them  into,  possibly, 
some  exhausted  sleeper's  lungs  ?  Tons  of  force  are 
now  expended  every  winter  day  by  our  house  fires 
in  sucking  up  into  the  rooms  through  the  sinks  and 
closets  (all  other  entrances  for  air  being  careluUy 
closed)  the  mephitis  of  the  cesspool. 

"  Let  me  hope,  then,  sir,  that  both  your  great  ob- 
jects, ventilation  of  the  sewers  and  smoke  drainage, 
may  at  no  very  distant  time  simultaneously  be 
effected  by  one  and  the  same  comprehensive  sub- 
ordination of  our  efforts  as  above  indicated.  Mean- 
while, as  instalments  of  the  future  perfected  good, 
we  might  gradually — • 

"  1.  Adopt  grates,  in  some  measure  at  least,  smoke- 
consuming. 

"2.  Erect  on  rising  grounds,  tentatively,  lofty 
furnace-chimneys,  exhausting  our  cloacse;  the  heat 
would  be  utilised  for  public  washhouses. 

"3.  Connect  the  house  flues  with  the  sewers,  and 
trap  the  openings  to  the  latter." 

We  have  quoted  from  this  letter,  not  because 
there  is  anything  at  all  practicable  in  the 
mode  of  ventilation  proposed,  for  we  shall  see 
by-and-by  that  the  idea  of  ventilating  sewers 
and  drains  by  "  lofty  furnace  chimneys"  is 
impracticable,  but  because  the  mention  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  carbon  shows  that  the 
writer  has  a  germ  of  the  true  idea  of  ventila- 
tion, which  is  to  dilute  the  gases  with 
atmoF5pheric  air  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
and  when  the  atmosphere  contains  sulphurous 
acid  ami  carbon,  as  it  always  does  in  towns, 
so  much  tlie  better,  for  these  sewer  gases  are 
then  not  only  diluted  but  destroyed  by  their 
action. 
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NOTES  ON  BBICKWORK.— VIII. 

OR  small  arches  and  inverts  it  is  necessary 
to  have  bricks  moulded  purposely  to  the 
'^lifferent  radii,  because  in  using  the  common 
building  bricks  the  back  of  the  joint  is  too 
thick  for  sound  work.  Culverts  and  sewers 
especially  require  the  sides  of  the  bricks  to 
coincide  with  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  which 
the  arch  or  invert  forms  a  part,  so  that  the 
joints  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
thickness"  at  the  back  as  at  the  front,  other- 
wise the  unequal  extent  to  which  the  mortar 
joints  would  be  comiiressed  would  distort  the 
work  ;  and  besides  that  the  use  of  square 
bricks  is  wastefid  of  mortar. 

Arches  and  inverts  are  generally  tirrned  in 
half-brick  rings,  all  the  bricks  being  laid  as 
stretchers,  and  in  using  square  bricks,  in 
arches  of  greater  radius,  that  system  makes 
better  work  than  if  the  bricks  were  laid  as 
headers,  because  the  back  of  the  joint  would 
then  be  double  the  thickness ;  but  with 
radiated  bricks  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  reason  for  this  system  of  half-brick 
rings,  for  it  would  seem  to  be  as  easy  to  mould 
the  bricks  with  the  thin  edge  at  the  end  as  at 
the  side,  and  it  would  also  seem  that  that 
method  would  make  sounder  work. 

It  is  usual  to  retain  nearly  the  same  bulk 
in  radiated  bricks  .as  in  the  common  square 
bricks,  about  Din.  long,  4^in.  wide,  and  a 
n>ean thickness  of  I'Jin. ;  but  for  sewers,  where 
it  has  been  judged  tliat  a  single  half-brick 
ring  was  not  suificient  and  that  two  made  the 
work  unnecessarily  thick,  bricks  have  been 
moulded  for  the  occasion  of  the  dimensions 
of  9in.  long,  Gin.  wide,  and  23in.  mean  thick- 
ness. These  were  not  found  to  be  incon- 
venient in  the  handling. 


AVhen  sewers  or  culverts  arc  laid  in 
trenches  in  the  solid  ground  they  need  no 
footings,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  17  and  18,  for 
the  ground  can  be  got  out  to  the  shape  of 
the  invert  in  most  cases  ;  but  when  culverts 
are  laid  to  carry  streams  undei'  embank- 
ments a  footing  of  brickwork  is  necessary, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  which  represents  a  cul- 
vert 4  feet  diameter.  For  large  culverts  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  20  is  preferable. 

It  has  been  considered  best  to  make  sewers 
egg-shaped,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  as  much  as  possible  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  when  the  flow  of  sew- 
age is  small  in  comp.arison  with  the  whole 
capacity  of  the  sewer,  by  concentrating  the 
flow  instead  of  allowing  it  to  spread  over  a 
greater  width  and  attain  a  less  depth. 

The  best  proportions  of  height  and  width 
of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  are — height  3,  width 
2  ;  radius  of  sides  3,  of  arch  2,  and  of  in- 
vert 1. 


Fig.  21  is  a  bridge  of  12  feet  sjmn,  with 
semicircular  arches.  All  arches  should  be 
backed  up  at  the  haunches,  but  semicircular 
arches  especially  so,  for  that  is  their  weak 
point. 

Fig  22  is  a  bridge  with  segmental  arches, 
in  which  case  the  abutments  require  to  be 
thicker  than  with  semicircular  arches  ;  either, 
that  is  to  say,  thicker  bodily,  or  to  be 
strengthened  "with  counterforts,  the  spaces 
between  which  may  be  arched  over.  The 
rise  of  the  arch  in  this  example  is  one-fifth 
of  the  span.  In  all  the  examples  hitherto 
mentioned  the  arches  are  struck  from  one 
centre. 

In  Fig.  23,  which  is  a  section  of  a  bridge 
which  carries  a  road  over  a  railway,  the  arch 
is  struck  from  three  centres. 

The  proper  names  of  the  parts  of  bridges 
are  as  follow.  The  foundations  are  those 
parts  of  the  .ibntments  and  piers  below 
the  plinth,  the  plinth  being  formed  by  a  set- 
off just  above  the  ground  level.  The  abut- 
ment is  the  mass  of  masonry — brickwork  is 
includeil  in  the  generic  name  of  masonry — 
which  is  placed  so  as  to  oppose  its  resistance 
to  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch,  the  di- 
mension  of    which  mass  horizontally  is  re- 
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quired  to  be  greatei-  as  the  height  increases. 
No  safe  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tlie  resist- 
ance of  the  mass  of  earth  behind  it,  for, 
whatever  the  intention  of  the  engineer  raiglit 
be  in  specifying  that  a  weak  abutment  should 
be  so  backed  up  as  to  assist  in  resisting  the 
thrust  of  the  arch,  accidents  of  weather  or 
some  other  unforeseen  occiu'rence  would  often 
render  such  intentions  nugatory  ;  the  abut- 
ment, then,  is  required  to  be  made  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arch.  But 
for  piers  which  carry  a  series  of  arches  other 
considerations  are  to  be  had.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  divide  a  long  viaduct,  or  a  bridge 
consisting  of  more  than  one  opening,  into  a 
number  of  arches  of  equal  span,  and  when 
this  can  be  done  the  piers  have  little  other 
force  to  resist  than  the  vertical  weight  of  the 
arches  and  their  extraneous  load,  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  one  arch  counterbalancing 
that  of  the  adjoining  one,  and,  by  the  insist- 
ance  of  its  dead  weight,  contributing  greatly 
to  balance  the  thrust  produced  by  a  passing 
load  over  the  adjoining  arch. 

It  would  not,  hoAvever,  be  a  complete 
balance  if  the  thickness  of  the  arches  of  a 
series  were  to  be  calculated  on  the  same  data 
as  the  thickness  of  a  single  arch  is  calculated 
upon.  The  thickness  of  piers,  then,  imlike 
abutments,  is  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  the  height,  and  depends  more  upon  the 
sort  of  foimdation  that  can  be  given  to  them, 
a  weak  foundation  requiring  a  wider  pier  than 
one  of  firm  rock. 


internal  surface  of  the  arch  from  one  spring- 
ing to  the  other.  The  soffit  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  intrados,  immediately  under  the  crown, 
and  is  of  no  certain  extent,  but  is  usually 
understood  as  extending  for  a  short  distance 
on  each  side  of  the  centre.  The  extrados  is 
the  back  of  the  arch  from  side  to  side.  The 
spandrels  are  the  spaces  between  the  haunches 
of  adjoining  arches.  The  haunch  is  the 
quarter  of  the  arch  lying  midway  between  the 
abutment  or  pier  and  the  crown.  'I'lie  crown 
is  the  very  top  of  the  arch  ;  and  as  arches  are 
always  built  with  equal  progress  from  the 
two  springings  towards  the  crown,  the  last 
course  of  stone  or  brick  is  called  the  key- 
stone. 


DECORATWE  PROCESSES. 

GILDING. 
By  an  E.xpekiisnckd  Wokkji.vx. 
(^Continued  from  page  459,  Vol.  A'.Y.) 
TN  our  last  article  *  we  described  the  pro- 
-•-  cesses  used  in  gilding  on  glass,  as  practised 
by   glasswriters,    japanuers,    &:c.      V/c    now 
proceed  to  describe  the  processes  used  in  the 
various  branches  or  methods  of   gilding  in 
connection  with  our  decoration.     It  will  be 
at  once  evident  that  the  variety  of  objects 
upon  which  gold  in  one  form  or  another  is 
used   as   a   means  of  decoration,   and  all  of 
which  requii'e  a  different  process  in  the  work- 
ing in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  desii'ed, 
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The  impost  of  an  abutment  or  pier  is  that 
part  of  either  upon  which  the  arch  inunedi- 
ately  rests ;  and  when  stone  is  used  with 
brickwork  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  the 
impost  is  the  course  of  stone  on  the  top  of 
the  abutment  or  pier.  The  springing  is  that 
line  in  which  the  curved  surface  of  the  intra- 
dos of  the  arch  intersects  the  face  of  the 
abutment  or  pier.     The  intrados  is  the  whole 


would  require  a  separate  treatise  to  describe 
fully.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  remarks 
here  sh-ictly  to  those  methods  of  gilding  in 
wliich  gold  oi-  silver  leaf,  and  gold  and 
bronze  jiowder,  are  used.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  origin  of  the  goldbeater's  art,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  gold  was  beaten  out 
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thin  and  used  for  gCding  purposes  at  a  very 
early  or  remote  period  of  histoiy.  Most  if 
not  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  used 
gold  leaf,  or  perhaps  we  may  more  correctly 
say  thin  gold  plates,  as  a  means  of  decorating 
their  furniture  and  dwellings,  but  it  is  not 
until  comparatively  recent  times  that  gold 
has  been  lieaten  out  to  anytliing  like  tlii' 
thinness  we  have  it  at  the  present  time. 
.Tuvenal,  in  his  tliu-teenth  Satii-e,  notes  a 
roguish  practice : 

Some  pilfering  knaves  will  tl-y 
From  Neptune's  eheek,  or  trreiit  Aleide's  thigli. 
To  scrape  the  gilding  ;  or  from  Castor  steal 
All  of  his  plating  that  their  hands  can  i>oel. 

Gold,  before  it  appears  in  the  form  of  leaf 
gold,  imdergoes  certain  processes,  which  we 
shall  here  only  describe  in  brief,  but  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  detail  to  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  the  method  of  its  pre- 
paration, and  give  some  idea  of  its  nature 
and  qualities.  Gold  is  in  its  nature  capable 
of  being  beaten  out  so  thin  that  it  wUl  lose 
its  tenacity,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and 
other  properties  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
alloy  in  order  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
The  quantity  of  alloy  will  of  course  depentl 
upon  the  shade  or  colour  of  gold  required — 
namely,  lemon,  pale,  middle,  and  regulai 
deep.  'Ihe  latter  is  the  staple  quality,  being 
used  for  almost  all  purposes,  while  the  three 
former  shades  are  only  used  for  special  pm- 
poses.  The  average  of  alloy  is  .about  one- 
eightieth  part  of  the  weight  of  gold,  and  con- 
sists of  silver  and  copper,  the  silver  making 
the  coloiir  lighter,  and  the  co]iper  darker,  a 
judicious  mixture  of  liotli  lieiiig  used  to  form 
the  most  generaUy-used  colom'  of  gold  leaf 
The  gold  used  for  the  piUTiose,  after  being- 
mixed  and  melted  by  the  reliner.  is  cast  into 
ingots  of  v.arious  lengths,  according  to  the 
quantity.  These  are  then  passed  through  or 
between  steel  rollers,  until  it  is  pressed  and 
lengthened  out  into  a  long  roll  of  metal 
ribbon,  about  the  thickness  and  consistency 
of  a  good  stout  Ijonnet  ribbon,  but  with  a 
stiffness  the  latter  has  not.  A  person  un- 
acquainted with  its  appearance  in  this  state 
would  pass  it  by  as  a  dirty-looking  strip  of 
brass,  it  not  having  anything  of  the  semblance 
of  gold  about  it.  This  ribbon  is  then  cut 
into  small  squares,  which  are  beaten  oi' 
hammered  upon  an  anvil,  until  each  piece 
becomes  about  lin.  square,  and  in  thickness 
about  one  seven-hundied-aud-sixtietli  of  an 
inch,  and  in  weight  about  six  gr.ains.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  small  squares  are 
then  placed  between  sheets  of  vellum,  about 
4in.  square,  and  the  whole  is  then  folded  in 
a  parchment  wrapper.  This  bundle  is  then 
placed  upon  an  anvd  affixed  to  a  block,  and 
beaten  with  a  goldbeater's  hammer,  weigh- 
ing about  1-tlb.,  having  abroad  round  clouble- 
faced  head,  and  a  short  handle.  The  work- 
man, by  use  and  practice,  is  enabled  to  use 
this  hammer  the  day  through,  keeping  up  a 
showerof  blows,  first  with  one  hand  and  then  the 
other  (giving  the  packet  of  vellum  leaves  and 
gold  a  slight  circular  move  lietweeu  every 
blow),  which,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  weight 
of  the  hammer,  is  actually  wonderful ;  how 
many  tons  he  thus  lifts  in  a  day  would  be  an 
interesting  calculation.  When  these  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  gold  are  beaten 
until  they  are  almost  the  size  of  the  vellum 
they  are  taken  out,  and  each  leaf  is  cut  into 
foui-,  making  (idO  squares  of  lin.  These  are 
now  i)laced  between  sheets  of  goldbeaters' 
skin  a  (semi-transparent  skin  olitained  from 
one  ]iarticular  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
shee]i),  and  it  is  .again  beaten  as  before.  By 
dividing  these  iig.ain  into  four,  2.4'")  leaves 
of  gold  are  produced,  each  of  which  is  .about 
one-fourth  the  size  of  the  skins.  These  2,40(1 
are  divided  into  p.arcels  of  SnO  each,  and 
again  placeil  between  the  skins,  and  beaten 
until  they  are  nearly  SJin.  square.  They  are 
now  be.aten  to  the  required  degree  of  thick- 
ness. The  leaves  are  cut  to  the  uniform  size 
of  Sjin.  square,  and  placed  into  books  hold- 
ing twenty-five  leaves  of  gold,  the  leaves  of 
paper  having  been  previously  rubbed   over 
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with  rouge  or  bole  to  prevent  the  gold  stick- 
ing to  tliem.  The  cutting  of  tlie  gold  is 
effected  by  a  slight  hardwood  frame  or  gauge 
with  sharp  edges.  Now,  by  calculating  the 
thickness  of  the  ribbon  of  gold  as  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  goldbeater,  and  the 
subsequent  division  which  it  undergoes,  and 
allowing  for  waste,  it  is  proved  that  the 
leaves  are  not  more  than  one  two-hundred- 
and-eighty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  in  France,  where  it  is  beaten 
much  thinner  than  with  us,  the  thickness  is 
said  to  be  less  than  the  one  four-hundred- 
thousaudth  of  an  inch.  An  ounce  of  gold 
may  thus  he  beaten  into  1,000  leaves,  which, 
if  trken  at  Sin.  square,  will  cover  1.50,052 
times  its  former  sm-facc.  Pliny  says,  of 
Roman  gilding,  that  750  leaves,  four  lingers 
square,  were  all  that  cmdd  be  got  out  of  an 
ounce  of  gold  in  his  day.  Double  gold — that 
is  to  say,  gold  leaf  doulile  the  thickness  of 
that  generally  used — is  sometimes  used,  and 
can  be  at  any  time  procured,  by  special  order, 
from  the  goldbeater,  not  being  kept  in  stock. 
This  double  gold  is  used  for  the  gilding  of 
the  figures  on  church-clock  faces,  weather 
vanes,  finials,  &c.,  and  all  articles  that  are 
diificult  to  get  at,  and  are  much  exposed  to 
to  the  atmosphere.  When  these  are  well 
gilt  with  the  double  gold  they  will  bear  the 
wear  and  tear  for  a  very  great  number  of 
years.  If  we  paint  one  portion  of  a  vane, 
and  gild  another  portion,  the  gilt  portion  will 
shov>'  scarcely  any  depreciation,  while  the 
paint  will  have  utterly  perished.  INIany 
persons  have  a  notion  that  the  durability  of 
gold  is  increased  by  being  varnished.  This  is 
true  enough  when  speaking  of  such  surfaces 
as  are  liable  to  be  scratched  by  abrasion,  or 
that  require  to  be  washed  frequently,  but  is 
not  true  of  gQding  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  above  conditions,  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  simply  that  the  varnish  will  perish  quickly, 
esiiecially  on  outside  work,  and  in  decay  falls 
oft",  cracks,  and  covers  the  gold  with  it. 
Varnish  is  also  thought  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  gold.  This  is  also  a  mistaken 
notion,  which  will  be  at  once  evident  if  we 
compare  the  two.  Nothing  can  compensate 
for  or  add  to  the  beauty  and  splendour  of 
pure  gold.  Gold  leaf  in  the  liooks,  when 
kept  in  stock  for  any  length  of  time,  should 
be  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  and  may  be 
so  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  dete- 
rioration ;  but  if  the  place  it  is  stored  in  is 
at  all  damp  the  paper  books  will  absorb  the 
moisture  and  the  gold  will  stick  to  the  paper, 
and  thus  it  will  be  unfit  for  use  and  cause 
much  waste  and  loss.  Much  care  is  also 
necessary  in  the  moving  it  about,  and  in  the 
handling,  as  without  this  care  the  leaves  get 
broken  and  torn.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  although  the  gold  leaf  may  be 
spoiled  by  carelessness,  for  gUdiug  purposes, 
that  it  is  in  fact  an  indestructible  metal,  and 
that  every  particle  or  portion  of  a  leaf  of 
gold  is  of  value,  and  may  be  purified  from 
dirt  and  any  foreign  substance.  It  will  tiring 
its  price,  and  be  again  melted  and  beaten  out 
into  gold  leaf,  so  that  it  behoves  the  work- 
man to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  every  scrap 
of  apparent  waste.  Silver  is  beaten  out  in 
the  same  manner  into  silver  leaf  ;  but,  from 
its  inferior  ductility  in  comparison  with  gold, 
the  leaves  are  of  necessity  much  thicker,  and 
about  5in.  square.  Until  very  recently,  silver 
leaf  was  not  of  much  importance  in  the  arts, 
on  account  of  its  liability  to  tarnish,  and  the 
necessity  thus  caused  for  its  being  coated 
with  varnish  to  preserve  it  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. AVe  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  our 
ilates.  but  we  believe  it  is  somewhere  about 
thirty  years  since  the  imitation  gold  mould- 
ings were  first  introduced  from  Germany  into 
England  ;  since  that  tmie  their  use  has 
become  almost  universal.  They  are  principally 
used  for  room  mouldings — that  is,  for  ])lacing 
nnder  the  cornice  and  on  top  of  the  skirting 
of  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  admirably  adajitcd,  both  as  to 
price  and  wear,  being  washable,  a  great 
recommendation  and  safeguard  against  the 


housemaid's  duster !  There  is  also  a  great 
demand  for  the  article  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  picture-frames,  hundreds 
of  thousands  being  made  yearly. 

Silver  leaf  is  used  for  gQding  these  mould- 
ings :  it  is  laid  upon  the  mouldings  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  gold  leaf  (to  be  hereafter 
described,  the  moultbngs  being  also  prepared 
to  receive  it  in  the  same  manner),  and,  -when 
it  has  been  burnished,  it  is  then  covered  with 
a  lacquer — varnish  stained  with  gamboge, 
and  other  yellow  stains — which  gives  the 
silver  a  golden  tinge,  without  injuring  the 
brilliancy  of  the  burnish.  It  is  a  singidar 
fact,  well  authenticated,  that  the  same  pro- 
cess was  used  by  the  ItaUans  two  hundred 
years  ago  as  a  substitute,  and  to  avoid  the 
ithen  great  cost  of  gold.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  gold  grounds  for  mural  paintings  were, 
no  doubt,  laid  with  silver,  and  then  coated 
over  with  some  such  transparent-coloured 
varnish  as  the  Germans  use  at  the  present 
day.  Anderson,  in  his  ''Origin  of  Com- 
merce," says  that  this  practice  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  one  Evelyn,  in  16.33. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
cess did  not  obtain  to  any  great  extent ;  in 
fact,  we  question  whether  it  did  so  anywhere, 
only  for  occasional  artistic  purposes,  and  we 
may  fairly  give  the  Germans  credit  for  hav- 
ing made  the  process  commercially  valuable 
to  themselves,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  good 
aid  to  decoration  at  a  tenth  of  the  cost  per 
foot  of  the  real  gold  moulding. 

(To  be  contimted.) 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  SCAVENGING. 

MR.  RUSKIN  sends  the  following  droll  letter  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — "  I  have  beenevery 
day  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  since  your  notice 
on  the  18th  of  the  dirty  state  of  the  London  streets, 
to  ask  whether  an}-  of  your  readers  would  care  to 
know  how  such  matters  are  managed  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. I  was  obliged  a  few  j'ears  ago,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  health,  to  take  a  small  house  in  one  of 
the  country  towns  of  Utopia,  and,  though  I  was  at 
lirst  disappointed  in  the  climate — which,  indeed,  is 
no  better  than  our  own  (except  that  there  is  no  foul 
marsh  air), — I  found  mj'  cheerfulness  and  ability  for 
work  greatly  increased  l)y  the  mere  power  of  getting 
exercise  pleasantly  close  to  my  door,  even  in  the 
worst  of  the  winter,  when,  though  I  have  a  little 
garden  at  the  back  of  my  house,  1  dislike  going  into 
it,  because  the  things  look  all  so  dead;  and  find  my 
walk,  on  the  whole,  pleasanter  in  the  streets,  these 
being  always  perfectly  clean ;  and  the  wood  carving 
of  the  houses  prettier  than  niucli  of  our  indoor  furni- 
ture. But  it  was  about  the  streets  I  wanted  to  tell 
you.  The  Utopians  have  the  oddest  way  of  carry- 
ing out  things,  when  once  they  begin,  as  far  as  the}' 
can  go  ;  and  it  occurred  to  them  one  dirty  December 
long  since,  when  they,  like  us,  had  only  crossing 
sweepers,  and  they  might  just  as  well  sweep  the 
whole  of  the  street  as  the  crossings  of  it,  so  that 
they  might  cross  anywhere.  Of  course,  that  meant 
more  work  for  the  sweepers  ;  but  the  Utopians  have 
always  hands  enough  for  whatever  work  is  to  be  done 
in  the  open  air ;  they  ajipointed  a  due  number  of 
broomsmen  to  every  quarter  of  the  town ;  and  since 
then,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it  is  in  our  little  town 
as  in  great  Rotterdam,  when  Dr.  Browu  saw  it  on 
his  journey  from  Norwich  to  Colen  in  1668,  'the 
women  go  about  in  white  slippers,'  which  is  pretty  to 
see.  Now,  sir,  it  would,  of  course,  be  more  difficult 
to  manage  anything  like  this  in  London,  because,  for 
one  thing,  in  our  town  we  have  a  rivulet  running 
down  every  street  that  slopes  to  the  river ;  and,  be- 
sides, because  you  have  coal  dust  and  smoke,  and 
what  not,  to  deal  with ;  and  the  habit  of  spitting, 
which  is  worst  of  all.  In  Utopia  a  man  would  as 
soon  vomit  .as  spit  in  the  street  (or  anywhere  else, 
indeed,  if  he  could  help  it).  But  still,  it  is  certain 
we  can  at  least  anywhere  do  as  much  for  the  whole 
street  .as  we  have  done  for  the  crossing ;  and  to  show 
that  we  can,  I  mean,  on  1st  January  next,  to  take 
three  street  sweepers  into  constant  service;  they  will 
be  the  first  workpeople  I  employ  with  the  interest  of 
the  St.  George's  fund,  of  which  I  shall  get  ray  first 
dividend  this  January ;  and  wherever  I  can  get 
leave  from  the  police  and  inhabitants  I  will  keep  my 
three  sweepers  steadily  at  work  for  eight  hours  a  day ; 
and  I  hope  soon  to  show  you  a  bit  of  our  London 
streets  kept  as  clean  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  uf  the 
line.' 


PRE-HISTORIC    FORTIFICATIONS. 
A  T  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Section,  held 
on  the  21st  ult.,    at   the  Midland  Institute, 
Bu-mingham,  Mr.  Lawsou  Tait  delivered  an  address 
upon  "  Pre-hjstoric  Fortifications." 

Mr.  Tait,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  ob- 
served that  weapons  began  to  be  used  before  any 
definite  scheme  of  fortification  came  into  use.  The 
use  of  the  stick  or  the  sharpened  stone  commenced 
at  a  much  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of  armamen- 
ture  than  the  use  of  fortifications.  The  first  indica- 
tion of  fortification  was  what  they  might  naturally 
expect,  viz.,  a  fortified  hillock,  men  finding  that  upon 
an  elevated  position  they  had  an  advantage  in  the  use 
of  their  weapons.  Thus  the}"  found  that  the  earlier 
fortifications  were  hill  forts.  The  well-known 
Roman  forts  with  which  this  country  abounded 
were  not  such  as  he  classed  amongst  pre-historic 
forti-fications,  because  pre-historic  meant  such  as  they 
had  no  historic  knowledge  of.  In  the  earliest  times, 
he  believed  that  the  structures  of  which  he  was 
going  to  speak  were  not  intended  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, .as  forts  now  were.  The  huts  of  the  village 
were  generally  on  the  outside,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  fortified  hillock.  There  was  one  instance  in 
which  the  liuts  were  inside  the  fortified  enclosure. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  fortified  rock  at  Rhunin  Strathfleet,  Suther- 
land, which  was  the  earhest  type  of  any  he  had  been 
able  to  see.  So  skilfully  was  this  fortress  con- 
structed on  tlie  hill  that  its  existence  was  never 
discovered  until  a  sportsman  shot  a  bird  and  saw  his 
dog  disappear  over  the  rude  wall  which  surrounded 
the  enclosure.  This  fort  simply  consisted  of  a  space 
in  the  top  of  the  rock  ench"ised  by  walls,  the  doorway 
being  on  the  side  which  was  most  accessible.  When 
there  was  an  alarm  the  people  from  the  village  pro- 
bably went  into  the  enclosed  space  for  protection, 
but  it  was  evident  that  such  forts  were  not  intended 
for  long  occupation,  as  there  was  no  place  for  the 
stowage  of  provisions.  In  those  days,  however,  war- 
like incursions  must  have  been  of  short  duration.  They 
came  to  other  fortifications  of  more  definite  arrange- 
ment. The  fortified  rock  in  Sutherland,  to  which 
he  had  called  their  attention,  and  of  which  there 
were  other  instances,  evidently  belonged  to  the  stone 
period — the  period  when  men  had  to  use  stone  arrow 
heads,  stone  hatchets,  and  stone  hammers  as  wea- 
pons. The  structures  of  which  he  spoke  might  all 
be  relegated  to  the  stone  age,  for  although  in  some 
cases  two  or  three  small  bronze  implements  had  been 
found  in  them,  they  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead 
them  to  the  belief  that  these  were  there  through  ac- 
cidental circumstances.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
these  structures  were  after  the  stone  age  occupied 
by  men  of  the  bronze  age,  as  they  were  handed  down 
as  national  property.  After  the  enclosures  which 
were  simply  surrounded  by  a  wall,  they  came  to 
structures  which  were  evidently  intended  for  more 
permanent  residence,  there  being  chambers  for  the 
storage  of  provisions.  These  chambers  were  of  great 
interest,  as  they  showed  that  the  people  who  made 
them  had  taught  themselves  how  to  form  Cyclopean 
arches,  which  were  not  confined  to  Greece.  In  the 
first  instance,  there  was  only  one  chamber  in  the 
structures,  and  this  chamber  was  always  on  the 
same  side  of  the  doorwaj'.  This  single  chamber,  he 
thought,  wasmade  to  contain  the  rubble  required  for 
fastening  up  the  doorway  \\heu  there  was  an  attack. 
The  other  and  more  extensive  chambers  were,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  for  the  storage  of  pro'^nsions.  In 
one  of  the  chambers  in  one  of  these  structures  in 
Sutherland  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found,  and 
amongst  his  bones  was  found  a  "  quern,"  or  grinding 
mill,  and  in  it  some  grain.  Mr  Tait  then  pointed 
out  that  the  fortifications  were  placed  in  such  posi- 
tions that  the  people  could  carry  on  a  system  of  tele- 
graphy. So  nicely  had  they  been  arranged  that  he 
had  beeu  puzzled  to  iliseover  the  two  corresponding 
towers,  until  he  had  got  upon  the  elevation,  which 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  original  height  of  the 
tower.  The  amount  of  surveying  which  the  people 
must  have  gone  through  certainly  must  have  entailed 
great  labour.  After  speaking  of  several  prehistoric 
rcm.ains  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  illustrating  his  remarks  by  reference  to  a  large 
number  of  diagrams,  Mr.  Tait  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  had  "  taken  up  "  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains in  Warwickshire,  and  then  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  mound  which  they  saw  at  Brinklow  during 
their  excursion.  He  s.iid  his  impression  was  that 
there  was  no  fortification  at  tliat  place  which 
belonged  to  either  Saxon  or  Celtic  limes,  or  was  en- 
titled to  rank  as  of  great  antiquity.  He  thought 
the  fortifications  there  were  too  extensive  and  too  well 
done,  and  had  none  of  the  marks  of  the  ancient  fort- 
resses to  which  he  had  drawn  attention.  If  there 
were  any  they  had  escaped  his  notice. 
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COMPETITION  FOR  HOUSE  PLANNING. 

AN  INTENDING  CUMI'ETITdli"  .nsks  how 
the  cubical  contents  of  desif^ns  are  to  be  com- 
puted. Wereply,simplyby  ascertaitnnj^  tlie  nvitnber 
of  cube  feetcontainedin  the  building  (inchulin^  chim- 
neys, projections.and  tlie  thickness  of  walls)  above  the 
ground  line.  Suppose  the  house,  above  the  ground, 
to  be  A  solid  mass — and  find  its  contents  in  the  same 
■way  as  those  of  any  other  solid  mass — such  as  a 
mass  of  earth  or  masonry  of  the  same  form  and  size. 
We  think  it  better  to  leave  the  height  from  ground 
line  to  floor  to  the  judgment  of  e.ich  competitor. 
Whether  that  judgment  has  been  wisely  used  ivill  in 
this  point,  as  in  others,  be  a  matter  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  referees. 

''T.  G."  inquires  •'  if  stables  are  to  be  included  in 
the  mansion  and  the  villa,"  meaning,  we  presume,  in 
the  sum  .allowed  fcr  those  buildings.  We  reply,  no  ; 
the  specined  amount  is,  as  stated,  to  be  expended  on 
the  house,  and  does  not  include  what  are  usually 
detached  out-buildings. 

"  F.  S."  (Belfast)  .isks  us  to  fix  for  all  competitors 
a  uniform  list  of  rooms  and  offices  required,  and 
consequent]}',  to  let  the  competition  consist  in 
attempts,  better  or  worse,  to  pack  these  rooms  and 
offices  into  the  cubic  space  iillowed.  We  adliere  to 
our  first  opinion,  that  competitors  will  liave  a  better 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  thought  and  in- 
genuity if  they  are  not  too  closelv  tied  down  on  this 
point.  A  clever  planner  will  be  able  to  get  more 
apartincnts  into  his  space  than  an  indifferent  one  ; 
and  by  turning  odd  corners  and  bits  of  waste  room 
to  account,  may  often  introduce  very  useful  features 
■which  still  could  not  have  been  prescribed  as  neces- 
sities. If  we  ■were  already  in  possession  of  the  best 
conceivable  plans  for  the  two  classes  of  house  men- 
tioned, we  could  tell  to  a  certainty  how  many  and 
■what  ap.irtments  might,  bj'  absolutely  perfect 
arrangement,  be  brouglit  together  for  the  money.  As 
it  is,  an}'  list  would  run  the  risk  of  comprising  either 
too  many  or  too  few.  In  the  first  case,  the  designs 
■ivould  all  be  spoilt  by  the  smalhiess  of  tlie  rooms  and 
offices ;  in  the  second,  space  would  bo  wasted,  and 
nothing  done  towards  getting  the  best  house  that 
can  be  had  for  the  money.  In  general  terms,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  cramp  the  recep- 
tion rooms  for  the  sake  of  unnecessary  offices ;  neither 
■will  it  be  ■wise  to  adopt  a  modern  AVest-end  s^'stem, 
and  sacrilice  the  ■whole  house  for  one  large  drawing- 
room.  To  be  more  precise  will,  in  all  probability, 
only  be  to  shut  out  useful  suggestions,  and  to  prevent 
competitors  from  exercising  their  minds,  not  only  on 
the  size  and  relative  position,  but  also  on  the  number 
and  description  of  the  rooms  to  be  provided.  It  is 
a  mistake,  as  one  of  our  correspondents  remarked 
some  time  since,  to  fancy  that  every  client  has  a 
prophetic  vision  of  all  that  he  will  want  and  look  for 
iu  his  new  building.  In  practice  the  architect  has 
to  suggest  requirements  himself,  as  well  as  the 
■way  of  meeting  them ;  and  this  is  what  we  propose 
he  should  do  now. 

"J.  T.  B."  (Bedford)  should  consider  that  if  we 
"were  to  ^'ary  the  price  per  cube  foot  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  work  each  part  of  the  house 
may  contain,  it  would  lead  to  endless  complications, 
and  would  render  it  impossible  to  compare  any  two 
designs.  We  have  specified  an  unif<)rm  i)rice  per 
cube  foot  as  the  simplest  means  of  forming  an  ap- 
proxim.ate  estimate.  But  if  ■we  are  to  admit  one 
price  per  foot  for  one  class  of  apartment  and  another 
price  for  another,  where  are  ■we  to  stop  ?  The  only 
logical  result  would  be  that  we  must  publish  a  sche- 
dule of  prices  for  every  trade,  aiul  have  the  quanti- 
ties acciu-atcly  taken  out  for  each  design.  One  ex- 
ception, for  a  glass  and  iron,  or  glass  and  wood  con- 
.servatory,  it  does  seem  [lossible  to  make ;  and  the 
price  for  such  an  addition  wi'l  be  found  below.  It 
appears  just  as  fair  to  cube  up  as  a  solid  a  verandah 
with  brick  or  stone  columns  as  to  cube  up  tlie  roof  of 
the  house  solid ;  the  former  will  cost  as  much  or 
more,  in  proportion,  than  the  latter. 

Any  perspectives  whicli  m.'iy  be  sent  need  not  be 
on  the  same  sheet  as  the  other  drawings.  Like  tliem, 
they  should  be  shaded  <mly  in  line,  for  convenience 
iu  phoio-lithographing. 

In  answer  to  'SS.  TI.,"  there  is  no  objection  to  .any 
competitor's  submitting  more  than  one  design  for 
either  house,  if  he  thinks  it  wiser  to  divide  his  efforts 
than  to  concentrate  tbem. 


"  G.  H.  S."  is  informed  that  there  is  certainly  no 
objection  to  celhars.  To  admit  more  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections  than  those  specified  would,  we  think, 
lead  competitors  generally  into  needless  labour,  and 
would  awkwardly  crowd  the  one  imperial  sheet  al- 
lowed. We  see  no  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
cubical  contents  of  a  building  than  of  any  other  solid  : 
but  should  there  be  fair  ground  on  any  point  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  we  should  be  sorry  to  err  on 
the  side  of  severity.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  as  easy 
to  keep  a  design  a  few  feet  under  as  a  few  feet 
over  the  .allotted  size,  and  if  we  announced  that  a 
definite  per-centage  of  excess  would  be  permitted, 
there  would  be  as  much  probability  that  competitors 
would  over-run  the  new  limit  as  tlie  old  one. 

Several  correspondents  tliiiik  the  prices  per  cube 
foot  too  high.  They  were,  however,  onl}'  assumed 
as  standards  of  comparison  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
tlie  competition  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing 
whether  we  say  the  Villa  is  to  cost  £"i,000  at  ciglit- 
peuee,  or  i)l,.jOO  at  sixpence  ;  or  simply  that  it  is 
not  to  exceed  00,000  cube  feet  altogether.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  we  abide  by  the  original  instructions  ; 
but  in  the  Mansion,  to  create  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  plan,  ■we  are  willing  to  lower 
the  assumed  price  to  teiipeuci  per  foot  cube.  To 
meet  a  difficulty  referred  to  above,  the  cost  of  at- 
tached conservatories  of  wood  or  iron  and  glass  may 
also  be  calculated  at  fourpeuce  per  foot  cube  instead 
of  at  the  price  for  the  houses  to  ■which  they  belong. 


SIR     GEORGE     BOWYER'S     ASPIIALTE 
TRAMWAYS. 

SIR  GEORGE  BOWY'ER  has  patented  an  inven- 
tion which  he  describes  in  his  specification,  of 
which  we  have  received  a  copy,  as  an  "improve- 
ment"' in  the  construction  of  tramways.  AVe  fail 
altogether  to  see  the  "improvement,"  and  tlie  only 
new  idea  in  the  scheme  is  that  of  the  method  of 
laying  down  the  "  tramway,"  which  appears  consi- 
derably more  inconvenient  than  tliat  usually  adopted 
with  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
"  tramwaj'"  consists  of  asphalte  laid  in  lines,  on 
either  side  of  which  the  ordinary  paving  remains. 
The  asphalte  is  laid  iu  trenches  upon  concrete,  and  is 
oisvlticient  thickness  and  uidtli  to  obtain  adequate 
strength.  The  surface  of  the  .asphalte  line,  or  rail, 
is  brought  up  level  with  the  road  surface  on  either 
side,  and  then  curved  down  under  the  same,  and  in 
tlie  centre  of  each  line  is  a  shallow  but  broad  depres- 
sion or  channel,  intended  to  guide  the  wheels  of  the 
tram  carriages  without  interfering  with  those  of 
other  carriages.  The  wheels  of  the  tram-cars  may, 
if  required,  be  rounded  off  at  the  sides  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  convex  surface.  The  figure  appended  repre- 
sents a  cross-section  outline,  a,  b,  c  is  the  asphalte 


a' 


tram ;  1)  D  D  is  the  ro.adway,  whicli  may  be  jiave- 
ment,  or  macadam,  or  of  other  material,  a,  c,  a,  c 
are  the  points  to  which  the  curved  surface  of  the 
asphalte  tram  is  carried  under  the  road,  in  order 
that  the  wear  of  the  road  may  not  leave  any 
angle  inconvenient  to  traffic,  b  b  are  the  concave 
channels  in  which  the  wheels  are  to  run. 

We  think  before  his  tramway  comes  into  very 
general  use  Sir  George  Bowyer  will  have  to  furnisli 
somewhat  more  precise  details  of  the  e.vact  titickness 
and  width  of  his  lines,  and  next  to  satisfy  the 
general  public  of  the  superiority  of  his  gutter-like 
channels  over  the  tram-line  flush  witli  the  surface  of 
the  road  as  at  present  in  use. 


CLERGY'-HOUSE  AND  SCHOOLS,  S.  PETER'S, 
FOLKESTONE. 

AS  one  of  our  illustration  this  week  we  give  a 
view  of  a  new  clergj'-house  and  schools  for 
tlie  parish  of  S.  Peter,  Folkestone,  to  be  erected  upon 
land  (given  by  the  lord  of  the  manor)  immediately 
adjoining  .S.  Peter's  Church. 

The  clergy-house  li.as  direct  communication  with 
the  church,  and  contains  upon  tlic  two  upper  floors 
the  bedrooms  and  j.rivate  studies  for  the  vicar  and 
assistant  priest,  and  a  large  |)riests'  living  room,  and 
on  the  ground  floor  the  hall  and  kitchen  ai>artments, 
and  a  det.ached  room  for  business  or  parisli  pur- 
poses. The  entrance  to  the  clergy-house  leads  into 
a  groined  corridor,  which  also  will  be  the  public 
entrance  to  tlie  clinrch. 

The  school  building  will  contain  school  and  cl.ass- 
room  accommodation  for  seventy-five  boys,  seventy- 


five  girls,  and  seventy-five  infants.  The  boys'  room 
is  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  girls'  room 
above,  each  -lift.  X  17ft.,  and  each  cl.ass-room 
17ft.  X  13ft.  The  ceiling  of  the  boys'  room  and  all 
the  roof  will  be  open,  of  clean  wrought  Memel  timber, 
not  stained  or  varnished,  and  plastered  between  the 
joists  and  between  tlie  rafters,  and  all  the  framing 
pinned  together  with  projecting  pins. 

The  outer  walls  are  hollow,  built  of  brick  and 
faced  with  local  red  kiln  brick,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  red  tiles.  The  ivindows  liave  solid  frames,  with 
open  casements  in  small  squares  below,  and  lead 
lights  in  various  patterns  above  the  transoms.  AU 
the  internal  joiners'  work  is  stained  only.  The 
master's  house  contains  two  sitting-rooms,  three 
bedrooms  and  other  usual  accommodation,  and  stand.s 
facing  the  clergy-house  on  the  lower  side  of  the- 
quadrangle. 

Tenders  from  local  contractors  for  the  erection  of 
schools  ■n-ere  submitted  in  October  last,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Dunch  for  £1,023  was  accepted,  and  the  works 
are  now  in  progress ;  but  the  commencement  of  tlw 
clergy-house  is  likely  to  be  delayed  for  some  short 
time.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  "Slingsby  Stall^B'ood,, 
of  Folkestone. 


HIGHFIELD  GROVE,  STAFFORD. 

THIS  house,  recently  erected  on  a  portion  of  tlie 
Rowley  Park  estate,  near  .Staffnr<i.  is  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  built  with  wliiti 
bricks,  relieved  with  red  ones  in  plinths,  cornices, 
windoivs,  and  other  arches,  with  dressings  of 
Hollington  and  Darley  Dale  stone  and  terra-cotta. 
The  roofs  have  large  projecting  eaves,  and  are 
covered  with  Bangor  slates.  Messrs.  Nevett 
Brothers,  of  Ironbridge,  were  the  builders ;  and 
Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Stafford,  the  architect. 


CAMBERWELL  AND    THE   METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

ON  Friday  week  a  deputation  from  tlie  Vestry  of 
Camberwell  presented  a  ineniorial  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  praying  that  tlie 
Local  Management  Act  might  be  amended  so  as  to 
give  Camberwell  two  instead  of  a  single  representa- 
tive member.  The  main  point  relied  on  by  the 
memorialists  is  that  not  one  ^>f  tlie  six  metropolitan 
piirishes  in  Schedule  A  entitled  to  send  two  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Board  of  Works  is  anything  lik*; 
equal  in  size  to  Camberwell,  which,  in  fact,  has  tliu 
largest  acreage  of  any  metropolitan  parisli 
(4,312  Ecres),  yet  remains  iu  Schedule  B,  with  a 
single  representative  only.  But  in  addition  to  its 
size,  Camberwell  appears  to  have  other  claims  to 
attention.  Densely  populated  in  parts,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  rest  is  available  for  building  purposes, 
and  houses  .are  rapidh'  being  erected  thereon.  Tlie 
number  of  assessable  houses  in  18o.*>,  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  was  11,568,  and  the  rateable 
value  was  £23'2,36o  10s.;  whereas  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  assessable  houses  is  20,034,  and 
the  assessable  value  of  the  property,  as  shown  in 
the  valuation  list,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Valuation  Property  Act,  is  £478,118, 
showing  the  increase  of  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  of  this  parish  since  1855  to  be  £24(1,153. 
A  strong  point  is  made  by  the  memorialists  in  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  works  that  have  been 
executed  by  them  since  .lanuary,  185G,  in  sewerage, 
paving,  lighting,  and  other  imiJrovcments  in  this 
parish,  at  the  following  cost,  viz.: — Sewerage 
works,  £20(j,221  Ills.  4d. ;  paving,  repair- 
ing, and  other  gener.al  improvements,  £235, GOO  7s.  Id.; 
lighting,  £92,578  17s.  Id.  :  total.  £534,409  14s.  (id. 
These  works  have  necessitated  frequent  applications 
to  the  Board,  and  have  also  demanded  constant  care 
and  labour  on  the  p.art  of  the  Camberwell  represen- 
tative. Tlie  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  for  consideration 
and  report. 


TO  THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Wi  are  requested  to  announce  that  the  First 
Commissioner  of  M'orks  has  received  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  erection  of  a  new  House  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Berlin,  for  wliich  the  architects  of  all  nations 
are  invited  by  tlie  Imperial  (government  to  compete. 
The  particulars  i\'ill  be  reprinted  for  the  use  of 
architects,  and  be  read}-  for  distribution  .at  the  Office 
of  Works  on  Jlonday  next.  The  designs  will  hiive 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  Imperial  Chancery  at  Berlin, 
with  the  author's  name,  before  the  15th  of  April  next, 
and  a  prize  of  £f<4  I  will  be  given  for  the  best  design, 
and  a  fifth  of  that  amount  for  each  of  the  fonr  next 
best  designs. 
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THE  GOTHIC  REA^VAL.* 
r  pHE  subject  of  Jlr.  Eastlake's  interesting 
J-  and  carefully-prepared  volume  may  at 
first  sifbt  commend  itself  rather  to  the 
amateu?  than  the  architect.  ' '  Uy  concern," 
the  latter  may  not  improbably  remark,  '-is 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  rather  than 
the  past,  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and  what  1 
want  is  criticism  and  suggestion,  not  history. 
Such  a  feeling  is  natural  to  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  not  to  meditate  and  philosophise, 
but  to  act.  They  are  impatient  of  looking 
back,  whether  on  their  many  failures  or 
their  few  successes,  and  they  have  more 
pressing  work  to  do  than  either  to  exult 
over  the  one  or  lament  over  the  other.  It 
is  theirs  to  make  history ;  those  who  please 
may  write  and  read  it ;  they  are  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  and  have  no  leisure  to  review 
the  story  of  the  campaign.  We  must  so  far 
sympathise  with  this  feeling  as  to  give 
most  of  our  attention  to  the  later  chapters  of 
Mr  Eastlake's  book  ;  but  we  also  believe 
that  something  may  be  leained  by  glancing 
at  the  winding  and  uneven  track  by  which 
the  Gothic  revival  has  reached  its  present 
position.  This  track,  with  its  many  unex- 
pected turns,  the  author  brings  clearly  before 
us.  As  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  its  diiferent 
bearings,  he  says  comparatively  little.  It 
forms  no  part  of  his  plan  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  revival,  and  still 
less  on  its  leaders  and  their  productions. 
The  pseudo-Gothic  of  the  day— the  worst 
enemy  which  true  art  has  to  dread— escapes 
without  a  word,  and  the  book  is  everywhere 
lenient  in  censure  and  moderate  in  praise. 
To  the  professional  man  this  may  be  a  source 
of  veo-ret.  A  writer  who  has  made  himself 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
current  of  modern  architecture  might  be 
expected  to  have  something  worth  saying 
about  its  present  tendencies.  AVhicb  school 
has  the  best  future  before  it :  the  English, 
the  French,  the  Southern,  or  the  mixed 
Gothic?  What  are  the  faults,  the  merits, 
the  dangers  of  each  ?  Mr.  Eastlake  sticks  to 
his  title,  and  leaves  us  to  decide  for  our- 
selves. He  presents  us  with  the  history  ; 
it  is  for  us  to  draw  our  own  lessons  from 
it.  This  being  understood,  it  is  no  slight 
praise  to  say  that  this  book  is  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  public.  If  it  wall  not  help  them 
greatly  in  distinguishing  good  from  bad  in 
modern  architecture,  it  will  not,  at  any  rate, 
like  too  many  reviews  and  descriptions  of 
contemporary  work,  teach  them  to  confound 
the  two.  The  names  mentioned,  whatever 
maybe  their  relative  importance,  are  generally 
those  of  men  to  whom  the  title  of  architect 
is  not  misapplied,  and  thougli  Mr.  Eastlake 
does  not  condemn  the  trash  which  occupies 
so  large  a  space  in  our  streets,  he  shows  liis 
consciousness  of  its  being  trash  by  passing 
it  by  in  absolute  silence. 

The  present  history  begins  with  Inigo 
Jones,  whose  first  designs,  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  were  in  a  debased  description  of 
Gothic.  Wren  comes  next,  and  after  him 
the  ar.thors  of  such  works  as  Strawberry  Hill 
and  Fonthill  ."Vbbey.  Nash  and  James  Wyatt 
follow,  while  Blore  and  Savage  (the  architect 
of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea)  bring  down  the  dark 
age  of  Modern  Gothic  to  recent  times. 
It  is  in  reality  only  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  revival  that  have  any  interest  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  It  may  be  a  cm-ious 
question  why,  for  neaily  two  centuries,  the 
Late  Perpendicular  type  was  almost  the  only 
one  to  be  imitated  "and  admired,  but  the 
fashion  has  happily  passed  away,  and  we  have 
more  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  than  the 
causes  of  its  prevalence.  It  did  its  worst, 
and  departed  ;  and  the  Gothic  revival  has  en- 
dured, even  in  spite  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Fron  1600  to  18-1(J  we  may  term  the 

*  A  History  of  the  Gothic  Ecvival ;  au  attempt  to  show 
how  the  taste  for  Meditcval  Archit»cture  which  hngerert 
in  England  during  the  two  last  centuries  has  siuce  been 
encouraged  anil  developed.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake, 
F.E.I.B.A,,  architect.  Author  of  •■  Hints  on  Household 
Taste."    London ;  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1S72. 


bastard  Perpendicular  stage;  from  1840  to  1850, 

or  later,  its  "  precise  "  English  period,   since 
which  it  has  branched  out  in  various  sections 
of  the  profession  into   several  directions  at 
once.      The    rigidly    "correct"    stage    was 
doubtless  a  needful  one  ;   it  was  the  school- 
time  of  the  revival,  when  its  architects  had  to 
learn  the  alphabet  of  their  art.     Its  literature 
was  narrow  and  pedantic,  its  architecture  too 
often  lifeless  and  formal.     We  have  not  fully 
emerged  from  it  yet,  nor  realised  that  the  end 
of  education  is  to  make  men  think  for  them- 
selves.    Having  learned,  to  some  extent,  the 
language  of  Pointed  art,  the  next  step  is  to 
use  it  as  a  medium  for  our  own  ideas.     The 
misfortune  is  that  so  few  modern  architects 
ever  venture  to  have  any  ide.is,  except  what 
they   borrow    from    recognised    authorities. 
Here  is  a  whole  world  of  subjects  waiting  to 
be  dealt   with :    here    are   railway   stations, 
museums,  theatres,  picture    galleries,   shops, 
warehouses,   town    residences,    lecture-halls, 
exhibition      buildings,      bridges,      viaducts, 
hospitals,   club-houses,   hotels,  all  forced  to 
take  up   with  any   style    or  no   style ;    and 
in   the  meantime   we   are    busily    employed 
in  destroying  our  old  churches  and  in  putting 
up  new  ones  as  much  like  them  as  we  can 
manage.     The  urgent  need,  both  in  church- 
building  and  all  other  building,   is  for  more 
thought  and  invention  in  the  main  features  of 
design.   AVhat  common-sense  and  convenience 
call  for  are  new  plans  and  new  types  of  con- 
struction :  what  is  actually  provided,  if  it  is 
new   at  all,  is  but  some  new  and  relatively 
unimportant  variety  of  detail.     We  are  as  far 
as  possible  from  undervaluing  excellence  in 
detail ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  one  point  on  which 
we  can   look  with  satisfaction  in  the  later 
years   of  the  revival.     Its   buildings,    as  to 
structure   and   arrangement,    are    too   often 
mere  anachronisms.     They  seem  the  work  of 
men  out  of  sympathy  v\-ith"  their  age,  regard- 
less of  its  purposes  and  careless  about  forward- 
ing them.     To  fit  their  work  to  its  use,  to 
make  it  express  its  aim  and  object,  are  things 
as  to  which  they  have  little  concern.     They 
plan  according  to  precedent,  if  precedent  can 
be  found  for  or  forced  into  the  cause  ;  but 
they  proportion  and  decorate  as  a  labour  of 
love.     Their  architecture  is  often  admirable, 
though  their  arrangement  is  absurd.     This, 
then,"  seems  to  be  the  present  stage  in  the 
Gothic  revival :  that  there  are  many  archi- 
tects with  a  competent  knowledge  of  detail, 
and  very  few  who  dare  to  turn  that  know- 
ledge to  its  proper  use.     Its  history,  thus  far, 
may  easily  be  summed  up  ;  it  has  given  us  a 
great  maiiy  copies,  some  good  and  some  bad, 
of   ancient   buildings ;    it   has   produced   an 
immense  number  of  churches  on  a  plan  which, 
"  for   a  congregation  assembled  in   common 
worship,  and  needing  to  look  at  a   common 
object,  is  extremely  inconvenient"  (we  quote 
from  no   more   unfriendly    censor  than   the 
Satunhiy  Jieview  of  September  9th)  ;  and  it 
has  also  repeated  IMediaJval  types  in  schools, 
colleges,    and   country  houses   all   over   the 
kingdom  ;  but  it  has  not  had  a  tithe  of  the 
power  aud  influence  which  it  might  have  had 
because   of  its  reluctance  to  adapt  itself  to 
modern  wants.     It  has  produced  little  that  is 
really   new :  the   world   at    present    is    not 
greatly  the  richer  for  it.    It  has  not  reclaimed 
the  semi-barbarous  territory  outside  its  narrow 
realm  of  church  and  school  building  :  it  has 
not   cultivated  the  waste  lands  of   art,  nor 
dreamed  what  a  glorious   harvest  may  yet 
spring  from  that  virgin  soil.    It  has  given  all 
its  labour  to  raise   a  second   crop  from  half- 
exhausted  fields,    and,    thanks   to   the   long 
fallow,  has  not  altogether  failed. 

If  we  speak  tlius  of  the  Gothic  revival,  it  is 
from  no  want  of  love  for  Pointed  art,  and  we 
may  say  further  that  it  is  from  no  despair 
about  its  future  ;  but  if  it  is  to  have  a  future 
it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  whole  circle  of 
modern  wants  and  aims.  Correctness  is  not 
enough  ;  it  must  change  and  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  human  race.  Iklere  repetitions 
of  what  has  been  have  no  permanent  value  ; 
nothing   long  influences   men    but    genuine 


earnest  work,  transfused  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  which  -m-ought  it.     The  world  has  seen 
revivals — careful  and  punctiliously-accurate 
revivals — long  before  now,  and  who  cares  for 
their    productions?      \I\io  now    reads    the 
Latin   verses   of  Politian  and  his    contem- 
poraries?     Who  stands  thvilled  before  the 
quasi-temples   of   the    t^lassis  Renaissance? 
Who   reveres   the    Frenchmen    of  the    first 
revolution  masquerading  as  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans?    All  merely  imitative  fashions 
perish  and  their  memory  becomes  contemp- 
tible ;  the  one  chance  for  the  future  ot  Pointed 
art  is  that  of  its  becoming  modern.     AVho,  in 
their  own  day,  were  more  intensely  modern 
than  these  middle-age  builders  ?      However 
noble  the   style    they    had   inherited,    each 
generation  altered  it  and  set  its  own  mark 
upon  it.     It  was  their  glory  that  it  was  new, 
fresh,  of  their  own  invention.     Every  chroni- 
cler, as  another  church,  or  abbey,  or  cathedral 
sprang  up,  puts  forward,  as  the  foremost  fact, 
that  of    its   being   magnificent  and  new — a 
great  advance  on  the  old  building  which  pre- 
ceded it.     No  one  could  have  less  sentimental 
regard  for   antiquity   than   these   architects 
about  whom  we  sentimentalise.    No  one  could 
follow  their  art  in  a  spirit  more  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  their  copyists.   They  were 
emphatically  men  of  their  time  ;  they  thought 
it,    in  art   matters,    and  probably   in    other 
matters,  better  than  any  time  that  had  gone 
before.  Hence  half  the  interest  of  their  work  ; 
it  shows  us  what  the  age  was  like  which  pro- 
duced  it.     It  brings   down   a  piece  of   the 
twelfth,  or  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  century 
still  alive,  and  sets  it  before  us.    P>ut  what 
centm-y  will  our  work  bring  down  to  futm-e 
times  ?     Alas  !  art  and  life,  art  and  business, 
art     and     earnest     thought     have    become 
separated,    and  except  as  it  can  succeed  in 
uniting  them,  there  is  no  permanent  hope  for 
the  (xothic  or  for  any  other  revival. 

■\V'e  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention 
to  Mr.  Eastlake's  subject.  He  has  treated  it 
in  an  easy  and  interesting  style,  and  without 
going  very  deeply  into  the  matter,  has  said, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  will  be  generally  intel- 
lible  to  non-professional  readers.  There  are 
a  number  of  good  illustrations,  many  of  them 
being  views  of  buildings  not  previously 
published.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting four  of  these  to  our  readers,  the 
Baptistry  of  S.  Francis,  Notting-hill,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley  in  IHGl  ;  the 
east  end  of  Balliol  College  Chapel,  built  by 
Mr.  Butterfield  in  1850  ;  the  doorway  of  the 
Digby  Mortuary  Chapel,  Sherborne,  by  Mr. 
Slater,  and  that  of  the  pro-Cathedral,  Keii- 
sington,  by  IVIr.  G  oldie.  We  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  very  extended  and  useful  list  of 
Gothic  buildings  erected  in  this  country  from 
1824  down  to  the  present  time.  Such  a  cata- 
logue, which  includes  a  short  description  or 
crfticism  of  each  example,  must  have  taken 
no  small  amount  of  labour  to  prepare.  It 
was,  however,  well  worth  the  trouble,  and 
might  even  have  been  amplified  with  advan- 
tage. Such  buildings  as  the  S.  (Giles's 
National  Schools,  in  Endell-street,  and  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke's  Offices  in  Lothbury,  might 
well  have  been  included,  and  have  probably 
been  omitted  by  mere  accident.  INIr.  Wood- 
ward's Crown  Life  Oflice,  in  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars  (now  occupied  by  the  London 
School  Board)  is  stated  to  have  cost  ,i;UO,UOO. 
As  the  building,  back  and  front,  might  have 
been  plated  with  gold  for  a  smaller  sum  than 
this,  we  presume  there  is  an  error  m  the 
fi>nires.  :Mr.  Pearson's  house  at  Quar  A^  ood, 
Gloucestershire,  is  erroneously  stated  to  be 
near  Stour  instead  of  Stow-on-the-U  old, 
and  we  have  come  on  sundry  other  typo- 
oraphical  mistakes  of  a  similar  kind.  AVe 
only  refer  to  them  in  the  hope  that  a  second 
edition  may  furnish  the  opportunity  for  their 
correction  ;  and  in  this  case  we  hope  that  Mr. 
Eastlake  will  not  only  extend  his  very  useful 
list,  but  will  state  more  frequently  than  he 
has  done  what  was  the  cost  of  each  work, 
and  in  what  periodical  a  view  of  it  may  be 
found. 
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It  may  be  stated  that  the  substance  of  a 
portion  of  Mr.  KastUike's  book  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  series  o^  articles  in  the  BuaD- 
ING  News  a  few  ye3*-s  since. 


ON  TAKmvi  OUT  QUANTITIES  AND 

MEASURING    AVOEKS.* 

By  John  Hebb. 

IDESIFE  to  invite  attention  to  one  or  two  points 
in  connection  with  professional  charges  and 
practice,  which  have  not  received  sufficient  recogni- 
tion fi'om  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
as  a  body ;  and  upon  whicli  it  woukl,  I  think,  be 
desirable  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  Conference. 

I  will  commence  with  the  subject  of  taking  out 
quantities,  for  which  no  rate  is  pro^•^ded  by  the 
Institute  scale.  I  maj-  be  met  with  the  objection 
that  the  Institute  is  an  Institute  of  Architects,  not 
an  Institute  of  Surveyors,  and  that  taking  out  quan- 
tities does  not  form  any  part  of  an  architect's  prac 
tice.  I  would  observe,  liowever,  that  at  tlie  time 
when  the  Institute  received  its  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion (in  1837).  architects  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
out  the  quantities  not  only  of  their  own  works  but 
also  for  others,  in  fact  every  arcliitect  was  at  that 
time  also  a  surveyor  ;  and  quantit3'-surveyors,  as  a 
separate  class,  were  almost  unknown.  Taking  out 
quantities,  as  well  as  measuring  and  valuing  worlt, 
were  looked  upon  as  essential  branches  of  a  young 
architect's  education,  who,  if  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  properly  acquainted  with  these  subjects 
in  the  office  where  he  was  articled,  was  accustomed 
to  enter  some  other  on  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, in  order  that  he  might  acquire  the  requisite 
knowledge. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  the  Fellows 
were  precluded,  by  the  terms  of  the  declaration 
required  to  be  signed  b}-"  them,  from  undertaking 
the  measurement,  valuation,  or  estimation  of  work 
for  others,  aUhongh  they  were  not  forbidden  to  per- 
form these  services  with  regard  to  their  own  works, 
nor  were  they  prohibited  from  taking  out  quantities. 
In  the  26th  paragraph  of  the  rules  for  professional 
practice  and  charges  of  architects,  confirmed  at  the 
special  general  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  held  13th  and  27th  January, 
18G2,  which  are  stated  to  be  the  rules  and  charges 
"  now  usually  and  properly  made,"  it  is  affirmed 
that  "it  i.^  not  desirable  that  an  architect  should 
supph*  to  builders  quantities  on  which  to  form 
tenders  for  executing  his  design." 

It  is  clear  from  the  concluding  portion  of  this2fith 
paragraph,  which  prescribes  the  moile  of  payment 
to  the  architect  in  case  he  should  take  out  quanti- 
ties, that  this  rule  is  not  mi'ant  to  be  prohibitory. 
Its  effect,  however,  is  to  create  a  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  an  architect  takini;  out  the  (juantitiesof 
his  own  works,  and  I  think  it  most  desirable,  looking 
to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  these  regulations 
were  framed,  and  the  various  changes  that  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  position  and  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  that  this  question  should 
be  reconsiiU'red,  and  that  some  uniform  line  of  con- 
duct should  be  agreed  upon. 

Why  should  not  an  architect  take  out  his  own 
quantities?  As  matters  stand  at  present,  he  may 
appoint  anybody  he  thinks  fit  to  take  out  the  quan- 
tities for  him — a  clerk  in  his  office,  or  an  insolvent 
or  iucompetent  person — without  himself  incurring 
censure  or  responsibility.  The  builder  is  supposed 
to  look  to  the  quantity-surveyor  to  reimburse  him 
for  any  error  in  the  ipiantities,  and  not  to  the  archi- 
tect or  to  the  client.  I  am  aware  that  by  agreement 
between  this  Institute  and  the  Builders'  Association 
it  was  lately-  determined  that,  unless  the  builders 
choose  their  own  surveyor  to  take  out  the  ([uantities, 
the  architect  should  be  requircil  to  guarantee  their 
accuracy;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  this  convention  is 
not  acted  upon,  and  builders  accept,  without  ques- 
tion, bills  of  quantities  prepared  by  a  surveyor 
nominated  by  the  architect.  It  is  difiicuU  to  see 
what  possible  advantage  can  arise  either  to  tlie 
builder  or  to  the  client  from  the  substitution  of  a 
person  who  is  possibly  quite  irresponsible  for  any 
mistake  in  the  quantities,  in  place  of  the  architect, 
who  could,  in  the  case  of  mistake,  readily  adjust  dif- 
ferences without  loss  to  the  client  or  injury  to  the 
builder.  The  disadvantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
great;  setting  aside  the  risk  of  incompetercy  in  the 
surveyor,  which  may  be  guarded  against  by  prudent 
selection.  It  is  the  practice  of  most  surveyors  to 
take  out  the  quantities  "full."  that  is,  rather  in 
excess  of  the  actual  quantity  of  material ;  in  other 
words,  the  dient  pays  for  more  work  than  the  con- 
tractor performs.  This  is  not  by  any  means  an 
uncommon  practice,  aud  I  have  known  buihlers  com- 
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plain  of  a  surveyor  as  being  in  the  habit  of  taking 
out  the  quantities  "too  close,"  that  is,  too  near  the 
accnrate  amount.  Some  builders  refuse  to  tender 
upon  certain  surveyors'  quantities,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  such  a  refusal  must 
arise  from  the  measurements  beiug  too  closely  taken, 
and  not  from  items  being  omitted  altogether; 
because  any  actual  omission  might  be  readily  detected 
by  reference  to  the  drawings  and  specification,  while 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  the  whole  of  the  surve^-ors'  dimensions. 

It  is.  I  believe,  a  common  practice  for  builders  to 
take  b  or  even  10  per  cent,  off  the  amounts  of  their 
bills  when  moneyed  out  before  sending  in  their 
tenders;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
usually'  an  excess  in  the  quantities.  The  architect 
who  has  designed  and  thought  out  a  building  must 
certainly  know  his  own  intentions  better  than  any- 
body' else,  and,  if  he  took  out  his  own  quantities, 
he  might  frame  them  far  more  in  accordance  with 
his  design  than  he  could  by  leaving  his  meaning 
to  be  gue";sed  at  by  the  quantity-surveyor,  who 
is  not  unfrequently  incapable  of  appreciating  or 
following  out  anj'  originality  of  design  or  construc- 
tion. 

The  qunntity-surveyor  sometimes  supplies  the 
builder  wi'.h  a  copy  of  the  dimensions  upon  which 
the  bills  of  quantities  are  based.  This  is  a  very 
good  practice,  and.  if  universally  adopted,  it  would 
prevent  misunderstanding,  and  ttie  trouble  of  refer- 
ence to  the  surveyor  in  cases  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  had  or  had  not  been  taken.  The  surveyor's 
dimensions  should  be  annexed  to  the  contract,  and 
form  part  of  it.  This  course  of  proceeding  would  be 
more  just  to  the  builder,  who,  under  the  present 
system,  is  bound  not  only  by  the  bills  of  quantities 
but  also  by  the  drawings  and  specification  as  inter- 
preted by  the  architect,  as  well  as  more  economical 
to  the  client,  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  paj- 
not  only  for  what  has  been  actually  contemplated  by 
the  architect,  but  also  for  what  might  possibly  be 
exacted  from  the  builder  by  a  stringent  enforcement 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  mode  of  payment  for  taking  out  quantities  at 
present  adopted  h  not  free  from  objection.  It 
is,  however,  in  harmou}'  with  the  regulation  of  the 
Institute  prohibiting  the  receipt  by  an  architect  of 
pecuniary  consideration  from  a  builder  in  respect  of 
any  work  carried  out  under  his  superintendence, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  a  salutary  rule.  But.  although 
it  is  usually  stipulated  in  specifications  that  the 
surveyor's  charges  for  the  quantities  shall  be  paid 
b}'  the  builder  to  the  architect  for  the  benefit  of  the 
surveyor  out  of  the  first  instalment,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  money  rarely  passes  through  the  architect's 
hands,  but  is  paid  directly  to  the  surveyor.  The 
surveyor  is  sometimes  himself  a  practising  architect, 
and  thus  the  anomaly  exists  that  the  same  man 
may  receive  payment  from  a  builder,  when  acting 
in  one  capacity,  whilst,  by  the  rules  of  the  In- 
stitute, he  is  forbidden  to  do  so  when  acting  in  an- 
other. 

If  there  be  any  danger  attending  pecuniar}-  trans- 
actions between  buiklers  and  professional  men,  the 
danger  might  be  avoided  by  the  client  paying  for 
the  quantities  directly,  either  to  the  surveyor,  or  by 
the  amount  being  included  in  the  architect's  bill. 
The  only  objection  to  this  course  is,  that  the  public 
generally  have  a  fixed  idea  that  h  per  cent,  includes 
everything,  and  a  client  might  possibly  object  to 
pay  for  taking  out  the  quantities  at  all  if  presented 
to  him  in  a  separate  account,  unless  he  were  pre- 
viously apprised  of  his  liability.  If,  however,  the 
architect,  before  undertaking  any  work,  clearly 
exjilained  to  his  cficnt  what  charges  he  would  have 
to  ])ay,  much  misunderstanding  might  be  avoided. 
Half  the  disputes  as  to  accounts  arise  from  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  practice  of  the 
profession  ;  and,  seeing  that  we  cannot  ourselves  agree 
as  to  charges,  it  is  not  a  m.attcr  of  surprise  that 
much  uncertainty  should  exist  among  the  public  at 
large  as  to  what  are  proper  and  legal  professional 
expenses. 

The  usual  charge  in  London  for  taking  out  quan- 
tities is  a  commission  of  H  per  cent,  for  new 
works;  for  alterations  and  special  works,  such  as 
decorations,  of  2  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of 
contract,  exclusive  of  the  costs  of  lithographing  and 
expenses  out  of  pocket.  A  commission  of  1  \  per 
cent,  is  charged  upon  credits  or  omissions,  and  also 
upon  the  value  of  old  materials  if  re-used.  In  the 
case  of  large  Government  works,  a  much  smaller 
commission  is  usually  charged,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  new  Post  Office,  now  erecting  in  the  City. 
although  the  Government  declined  the  services  of  a 
practising  architect  in  preparing  the  design,  the 
quantities  were.  I  believe,  taken  out  at  the  usual  rate 
of  commission. 

The  lime  and  trouble  expended  in  taking  out 
quantities  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  nature 


of  the  work,  and  the  addition  of  }i  per  cent,  commis- 
sion appears  a  very  small  amount  to  compensate 
for  the  increased  care  and  labour  required  for  dif- 
ficult works.  It  is,  however,  I  believe,  generallv 
admifted  that  fpiantity  surveyors  are  very  well 
paid  at  the  present  rates  of  remuneration  ;  some, 
indeed,  advertise  to  take  out  quantities  and 
to  guarantee  their  acciu-acy  for  ^  per  cent,  com- 
mission. 

The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  taking  out 
quantities  apply  also  to  measuring  and  valuing 
extras  and  omissions,  now  seldom  done  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  usual  charge  for  this  work  in  London  is  a 
commission  uf  1^  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the 
extras  and  omissions  respectively.  This  charge 
includes  measuring,  valuing,  adjusting  the  accounts 
with  the  builder,  and  furnishing  an  abstract. 
It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  charge  onlv  1 
per  cent,  for  such  extras  as  are  day  accounts. 
On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  if  gentlemen,  par- 
ticularly country  architects,  would  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  and  information  as  to 
the  usual  practice  and  charges  for  taking  out  quan- 
tities and  measuring,  it  would  be  useful  in  guiding 
us  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  consistent 
system;  and  if  there  exists  (as  I  believe  there  does 
exist)  a  tolerably  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  commission,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
or  objection  in  embodying  it  in  the  paper  issued 
by  the  Institute  for  the  regulation  of  professional 
charges. 

The  discussion  having  been  opened  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  WATKiniorsE,  V.P.,  who  expressed  his 
opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  architects  taking 
out  their  own  quantities  after  making  a  design, 
Mr.  Statuam  protested,  as  a  country  architect, 
against  the  assumption  that  country  architects  uni- 
versally take  out  quantities  themselves.  lie  con- 
sidered it  not  the  business  of  the  architect,  whose 
duty  is  to  prepare  plans,  from  which  the  builder  may 
say  for  how  much  a  building  cnn  be  carried  out,  and 
for  that  purpose  estimates  the  amount  of  materials 
that  will  be  employed  in  the  building.  The  attention 
of  the  architect  employed  upon  taking ont  quantities 
is  taken  awa)'  from  the  imj^ortaut  occupation  of  plan- 
ning and  designing,  and  the  division  of  labour  is  much 
better  ensured  by  leaving  the  quantities  to  the  builder. 
He  had  always  adopted  the  practice  in  Liverpool  of 
suggesting  to  the  builders  that  they  should  take  out 
the  quantities.  They  generally  made  no  objection, 
but  the  responsibility  was  left  upon  their  hands,  they 
accepting  the  surveyor  named  by  the  architect.  This 
worked  well.  The  builders  never  expected  him 
to  give  the  quantities,  or  that  he  should  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  As  the  arcliitect  is  exempt  from 
dispute  or  litigation,  while  free  from  responsibility  " 
as  to  the  quantities,  he  felt  uncon\inced  by  the  argu- 
ments used  in  favour  of  architects  undertaking  to 
prepare  bills  of  quantities. 

l\fr.  Thomas  Clai-.k!-:  (Liveriiool)  differed  from 
the  last  speaker.  He  had  practised  for  twentj-- 
five  years  in  Liverpool,  where  many  of  his  princi- 
pals insist  upon  his  taking  out  the  quantities  for  their 
own  information.  His  usual  charge  is  2  per  cent., 
which  they  see  in  the  bill  of  details.  In  a 
recent  instance,  the  principal  (a  lawyer)  took  the 
plans  and  the  (piantitios  and  made  the  contract  with 
the  builder,  adding  the  commission  on  the  quanti- 
ties, which  will  be  paid  by  the  builder.  If  any  error 
should  occur  he  shi)uld  consider  himself  liable,  but 
he  found  taking  out  the  quantities  of  great  use  in 
correcting  and  elucidating  the  specification,  in  which 
notwithstanding  th^;  greatest  care  and  the  most 
practical  knowledge,  omissions  may  be  made.  He 
had  formerly  taken  out  the  quantities  for  other 
architects  and  often  found  omissions  in  the  specifi- 
cations, which  he  had  noted  and  forwarded  to  them. 
He  agreed  that  the  quantities  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  contract.  In  case  of  small  deviations, 
he  considered  the  architect  justified  in  setting  an 
omission  against  an  addition,  in  order  to  balance  the 
accounts  satisfactorily  to  the  client,  who,  with  the 
quantities  before  him,  can  see  the  fairness  of  the 
proceeding.  He  had  recently  atljusted  accounts  in- 
volving an  amount  of  £i)i)0  for  extras  and  omissions, 
without  dispute  either  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
tir  of  the  builder,  becaus?  the  (piantities  having  been 
taken,  the  omissions  had  then  been  set  against 
tin*  additions.  «  He  felt  that  the  architect,  as  long  as 
professional  practice  will  allow  it,  is  the  best  person 
to  take  out  the  quantities,  because  he  takes  them 
closer,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost  ;  while  a  sur- 
veyor rather  keeps  things  up,  to  prevent  being  called 
on  by  tlie  builder  on  account  of  omissions. 

Mr.  C.  K(ti.FE,  Associate,  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Clarke  that  architects  should  take  out  the 
quantities  because  the  specification  may  be  in- 
correct. An  architect  not  capable  of  writing  a  correct 
sjjecification  is  not  ca])ablc  of  carrying  out-,a  building. 
He   inferred    that    Sir.    Clarke  is  in    the    habit    of 
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adding  2  per  cent,  to  the  bill  of  details,  and  he 
would  ask  whether  he  also  is  in  the  habit  of 
adding  2  per  cent,  to  the  actual  bill  of  quantities 
itself,  and  whether  that  bill  is  always  shown  to  his 
client  ? 

Mr.  CL.VUKE. — Yes:  invariably.  As  a  rule  he 
did  not  take  out  the  quantities  without  being  asked 
by  the  principal.  In  the  recent  iustiince  he  had  men- 
tioned he  charged  2  per  cent.;  this  was  known  to  the 
principal,  who  made  the  contract  upon  adding  2 
per  cent.  M'hether  for  measuring  or  taking  out 
qu,autities  the  charge  appears,  and  is  seen  bj'  the 
principal.  "Without  taking  out  quantities,  an 
architect  may  write  a  specification  and  know  how 
to  carry  out  a  building ;  but  tnking  them  out  is  a 
great  a.ssistance,  by  which  any  possible  error  is  easil}- 
found  out  .and  rectified. 

Mr.  TAis'SoN,  Vice-President,  presumed  that  with 

all  the  tirst  thing  desired  is  to  maintain   a  position 

of  the  utmost  possible  independence :   that  we  should 

stand,  both  with    respect  to  the  client  and  to   the 

builder,  in  a  jiosition  that  neither  one  nor  tlic   other 

can  impugn  our  entire  honesty  ;  and  that,  therefore, 

we    should    divest   ourselves   as    much    as   possible 

of  any  monetary  transactions,  except  the  recognised 

commission  for  our  work.     Though  it  appeared  to 

him  yesterday  an  equitable  and  just  thiug  that  the 

quantities  should  be  made  piirt  of   the  contract,  yet 

lie  felt  there  were  difficulties  in  adopting  that  plan. 

5Ir.  r.Vnson  proceeded  to  saj-, — iMr.    Clarke  admits 

he   has  received  money  from   the  builder    for  the 

quantities  he  took  out.      I  must  own,   I  think  it 

is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done.     However  much 

we  respect  builders  as  a   class,   we  ought  to    hold 

>iurselves  above  receiving  money  from  them.     Unless 

that  proviso  is    secured,    it    would    weigh   against 

the  abstract  justice  and  right  of  making  the  quantities 

part  of  the  contract.     I  feel  it  is  only  just  and  right 

that  the  builder  should  be  paid  for  what  he  does, 

and  in  no  other  way  can   that   be    better    secured 

than  by  making  the  bill  of  quantities  part  of  the 

contract.     I  see  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  of  the 

question,  but  I  suggest  whatever  view  we  adopt,  it 

should  be  one  which  makes  us  absolutely  independent 

of  the  builder  ;  and  that  to  ensure  that  independence 

ought  to  be  our  great  aim. 

Mr.  C.  DciuGLAS  (Glasgow  Architectural  Society) 
agreed    with  tlie    last  speaker     that    the    architect 
ought  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  money  results 
of    his    buildings.      An    architect   is    brought   into 
great  temptation  if   it  is  his  interest  to  show  that 
his    work  is   completed  cheaper   than   it   ought   to 
be ;  and  that  temptation  exists  when  he  takes  out  his 
own    quantities.       In    Scotland   Mr.    Douglas    did 
not  know    any   architect  who    takes   out    his    own 
quantities,   nor  had  he  heard  of  an}'  one  taking  out 
quantities  for    another.     An  entirely   different  rule 
prevails.        A   surveyor    in    England    is    called    a 
measurer  in  Scotland.     The  architect  prepares  the 
plans,    specilicalions,    and  a    schedule — Anglice,    a 
bill    of   quantities.       In    Glasgow    there   is    seldom 
at  the  beginning  an  estimate  of   the  absolute    and 
exact    sum    to    be    paid  for  tlie  building;    but    the 
original  estimate  is  really  the  price  list  based  upon 
the  prices  that  will  regulate   the  work ;  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  building,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
work    has    to    be    measured    and    totalled   at   the 
original  prices  in   the  schedule  of   quantities.     The 
architect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  result  of  his 
work,    further   than    to    maintain    his    professional 
character,    which    Avould    be   damaged    if   his  work 
were  completed   greatly   in  excess  of   his    original 
estimate.       He    thought   very   favourably   of    this 
plan,  by  which  tlie  contractor  is  paid  for  every  item 
of  work  that  he  does,  and  no  more.    The  careful  archi- 
tect will  prepare  his  plans  and  .specification  so  as  to 
represent  and  describe  his  work  fully.     It  then  lies 
with  the  surveyor  to  take  out  the  quantities   to  the 
credit  of  all  concerned.     For  this  he  receives  from 
li   to    2    per   cent,    commission,    according   to    the 
difficulty  of  the  work  or  the  distance  from  his  place 
of  residence.     [In   answer  to  a  question — how  the 
prices  are  obtained  for  the  schedule,  and  whether  by 
competition  .=]     Mr.  Douglas  said   the  measurer  or 
surveyor  prepares  the  schedule,  which   differs   from 
the  English  one  in  this  respect :    English  bills  of 
quantities  consist  very  much  of   a  lot  of  arithmetic, 
whereas  the   Scotch  ones  give  a  description  of  the 
work  incorporated  with  the  bill  of  quantities,  and  so 
fully  in  many  cases  that  it  is   scarcely  necessary  to 
write  a  specification.     Tliere  is  no  difficulty  on  this 
principle  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of   a   building,  and 
he  scarcely  knew  of   legal  proceedings  to   ascertain 
the    final   cost.       The    contractor    by    competition 
furnishes  the  prices  for   the   schedules,    which   are 
issued  to  all  who  apply  with  a  view   to  forward  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Edwauds  (Dundee)  differed  from  the  last 
speaker,  having  during  thirty  years'  practice  as  an 
architect  taken  out  his  own  quantities,  there  being 


no  resident  surveyor  in  his  district.  He  did  not  see 
any  great  fear  of  the  architect  and  the  builder 
entering  into  collusion  agaiu.'.t  the  employer,  if  the 
architect  were  paid  bv  the  builder  for  taking  out 
the  quantities.  Having  taken  out  the  quantities 
under  their  various  heads — walling,  brickwork,  floor- 
ing, slating,  lead  work,  &c.,  the  architect  advertises 
and  invites  contractors  to  tender.  Parties  apply  for 
the  quantities,  of  which  they  fill  in  the  value, 
■according  to  certain  rates,  it  being  understood  that 
additions  or  deductions  are  to  be  ascertained  on 
completion  of  the  work,  anil  made  accordinglv. 
Very  few  contractors,  he  found,  can  take  out  quan- 
tities. Should  the  proprietor  ivish  to  know  the  cost 
before  the  work  is  thrown  opsn  to  competition, 
the  architect  goes  through  the  quantities  and  prices 
them.  Knowing  pretty  well  the  rates  of  the 
contractors,  he  can  form  a  close  estimate  of  the 
whole  outlay.  The  proprietor  being  satisfied  that  this 
will  not  exceed  the  sum  intended,  the  architect  then 
draws  out  a  schedule  of  quantities,  and  advertises 
for  contractors.  The  contractor  chosen  pays  the 
architect  for  these,  and  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
wliether  the  architect  is  paid  by  the  contractor  or 
whether  the  charge  is  taken  out  of  the  first 
instalment.  He  (Jlr.  Edwards)  did  not  see  any 
difference  whether  the  contractor  or  the  principal 
pays,  as  there  is  no  risk  of  collusion  between  the 
parties. 

Jlr.  Rkkman,  Associate,  said  the  usual  course 
in  obtaining  estimates  is  to  give  each  builder  the 
labour  of  going  through  long  bills  of  quantities ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  save  that  trouble,  and  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  a  better  result.  Some  clients  engaged  in 
building,  who  understand  their  position,  have  no  con- 
tract, but  applj-  to  a  builder  they  can  trust,  and  ensure 
him  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  work. 
Another  way  to  save  a  great  amount  of  labour  to 
builders  is  for  the  surveyor  preparing  the  quantities 
to  price  out  the  bills  themselves,  and  a  total  being 
arrived  at,  the  builders  tender  at  a  percentage  under 
that  fixed  sum,  all  requisite  information  being 
furnished  by  the  survej-or.  Some  mistakes  may  be 
make  by  the  surveyor  ;  but  verj'  serious  ones,  diffi- 
cult to  rectify,  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  builders 
making  their  own  estimates. 


THE  UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE  AT  MIL.\N. 

NOW  that  the  sewage  question  is  prominently 
brought  into  public  notice,  and  especially  as 
an  important  branch  of  the  subject  has  again  been 
raised  b}'  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  paper  on  '*  Sewage  as 
a  Fertiliser  of  Land,  and  Land  as  a  Purifier  of 
Sewage,"  some  particidars,  given  in  the  Society  of 
17-ts'  Journal,  as  to  what  is  being  done  at  Milan  by 
the  Sozieta  Vespasiana,  a  company  established  about 
two  years  ago  for  dealing  with  the  liquid  refuse  of 
the  public  urinals  in  that  cit}',  will  be  of  interest. 

The  urine  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  .50  centimes  per 
100  litres  (or  less  than  one  farthing  per  gallon)  in 
petroleum  barrels,  holding  about  175  litres  each,  so 
that  the  value  of  a  barrel  would  be  nearly  90  cen- 
times. The  barrels  are  lent  gratis  to  the  purchaser 
for  ten  d.ays,  after  which  time  five  centimes  per  day 
are  charged  for  the  hire  of  each  barrel.  The  urine 
sold  as  manure  is  mixed  with  water  or  earth,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  urine  to  two  parts  eartli  or 
water.  This  mixture  forms  an  excellent  manure  for 
almost  every  kind  of  crop,  but  more  especially  for 
cereals  and  meadow  lands. 

A  mixture  of  peat  and  urine  is  sold  at  2*50f.  per 
quintal  (about  Is.  per  cwt.),  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  manure  for  mulberry  trees  and  for 
market  g.ardens. 

.\  chemical  process,  introduced  by  Dr;  Cardone,  is 
adopted  by  the  company  for  precipitating  the  fer- 
tilising part  of  the  urine,  especially  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphates.  The  powder  so  obtained  is  sold  in 
sacks,  at  the  rate  of  20  francs  per  quintal  (8s.  per 
cwt.),  and  is  used  for  manuring  maize,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  a  table-spoonful  to  each  plant ; 
some  farmers  add  also  a  small  ([uantity  of  ashes. 
For  potatoes,  .30  kilogrammes  of  precipitate  to  about 
the  same  quantity  of  dry  earth,  well  mixed  together, 
should  be  used  and  scattered  over  the  land.  Other 
crops  are  manured  with  a  mixture  of  precipitate  and 
earth  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter.  For  wheat,  it  is  found  advan- 
tageous to  .add  to  the  above-mentioned  mixture  .an 
equal  quantity  of  ashes. 

The  quantity  of  ]irecipitate  required  to  manure  a 
hectare  is  fifteen  quintals,  or  twelve  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  residue  liquid  from  the  precipitating  process,  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  potassa,  is  used  most 
advantageously  as  a  liquid  manure  for  meadows,  and 
is  sold  for  this  purpose  at  the  rate  of  40  centimes 
per  barrel,  containing  175  litres. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF,OUK  PUBLIC 
GARDENS. 

A  S  the  young  artist  looks  to  Italy  for  models  and 
-'^  for  ins|)iration,  so  look  numbers  of  nntravellcd 
amateurs  and  gardeners  to  our  great  National 
Gardens,  and  hence  a  reason  why  their  true  charac- 
ter and  importance,  as  regards  the  an  of  laying  out 
grounds,  should  be  widely  known  throughout  the 
land.  The  chief  public  gardens  of  a  country  must 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  its  private  ones",  and  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  with  us  this  influence  can 
rarely  be  anything  but  injurious  to  all  the  true  in- 
terests of  garden  design.  Most  of  our  public 
gardens  and  parks  are  designed  in  direct  violation  of 
the  very  essentials  of  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  • 
man)-  of  them  show  precisely  what  to  avoid,  and 
though  this  merit  is  not  alluded  to  in  their  guide- 
books, it  may,  to  one  who  rightly  uses  it,  be  of 
greater  importance  than  any  other  feature.  De- 
scending or  ascending  to  particul.ars,  let  us  glance  at 
a  few  of  our  public  places.  Look  at  Kew,  in  some 
respects  superior  to  any  botanic  garden  or  botanical 
establishment  in  the  world,  but  in  point  of  design  no 
higher  than  a  chess-board.  Tliat  breadth — i.e.,  an 
open  spread  of  lawn  here  and  there — is  the  most  es- 
sential principle  in  garden  design  one  would  think 
was  known  to  everybodj'  who  ever  thought  of  arrang- 
ing or  planting  a  public  garden  or  park.  Without 
this,  you  cannot  get  any  but  a  confused  effect — you 
cannot  fully  see  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  our  now 
rich  arboreal  flora;  without  this  you  may  h,ave  a 
thousand  kinds  of  noble  trees,  and  get  httie  better 
effect  than  you  do  in  a  large  unthinned  plantation. 
You  can,  in  fact,  no  more  make  a  reallj-  beautiful 
garden  or  park  without  at  least  one  sweet  spread  of 
open,  turfy  ground  than  you  can  a  lake  without 
water.  At  Kew,  bothi  n  general  design  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  details,  this  principle  is  completely 
ignored,  and  the  good  old  one  of  putting  in  a  tree 
wherever  there  is  a  little  opening  adopted.  The 
result  is  that  the  finest  botanic  g.arden  in  the  world 
is  devoid  of  any  picturesque  beauty.  As  to  the 
Paris  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  infiuitely  worse;  there,  not 
only  is  all  the  breadth  destroyed,  but  even  the  very 
turf  has  gone  I 

Take,  again,    the   Royal  Horticultural    Society's 
garden   at  South   Kensington,    and,   leaving  out  of 
view  entirely  the  question  of  style,  assume  that  the 
geometrical  is  the  only  one.     This  garden  was  speci- 
ally designed  for  flower-shows  and  for  the  reception 
of  crowds.     Now,  if  there  has  been  any  one  thing 
taught  by  all  previous  experience  of  large  liower- 
shows  and  the  gardens  in  which  they  have  been  held, 
it  has  been  that  the  happiest  effect  is  only  att,ained 
wdiere  there  is  a  quiet  open  lawn  on  which  crowds 
can   promenade  at  pleasure,   and  pass  from  it  with 
ease  to  the  various  important  points  of  interest  in 
the  garden.     And  what  has  been  done  to  meet  this 
want?     The  design  is  the  most  complicated  one  we 
have  ever  seen  even  for  a  geometrical  garden.     Every 
place  where  a  bit  of  turf  might  have  spread  out  to 
form  a  foreground,   or  a  setting  for  the  different 
objects  which  a  garden  should  contain,  is  frittered 
away — here  a  maze  (what  an  idiotic  adjunct  to  any 
public  garden  ranking  above  that  of  a  tea-house  !) ; 
there  a  short  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars  cutting 
off  the  view,  for  no  evideut  reason ;  beyond,  placed 
on  a  bank,  lest  its  lovely  effect  should  be  lost,  a  fire- 
shovel  pattern   wrought  on  the  earth,  with  all  the 
beds    fiUed    with    broken  stone-rubbish  of    various 
colours.     In  short,  there  is  no  room  anj^vhere  except 
on  parched  and  wearying  gravel  walks.     At    every 
step  a  sensitive  person  who  visits  the  garden  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  trees  or  plants  or  flowers  is  offended 
by  a  sickly  low-clipped  yew  hedge,  a  dead  wall,  a 
flight  of  steps,  a  ghastly  corridor,  or  one  of  the  many 
contrivances  by  which  Nature  is  shut  out  from  the 
scene  ;   and  if  a  prize  had  been  offered  for  the  very 
worst  kind  of  garden  in  which  to  enjoy  a  flower- 
show  or  plants  or   trees  of  any  kind,  a  garden  more 
fitted  to  win  it  could  scarcely  h.ave  been  designed. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  deviation  from  the  right 
course  was  so   marked  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
harmful,   as   the   manifold    contortions  of  the  scene 
disgusted  even  the  admirers  of  the  style ;   and  since 
the  finishing  of  this  unhappy  garden  there  have  been 
much  fewer  gardens  of  the  same  style  made  in  con- 
nection with  country  houses. 

The  only  one  pnblicgarden  that  betrays  anyjudg- 
ment  or  insight  into  wliat  a  garden  should  be  is  the 
small  g.arden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Societ}'  iu  the 
Regent's  I'ark.  Vi'a  speak  not  of  its  collections, 
which  are  poor,  nor  of  its  gardening,  but  simplv  of 
its  design,  when  we  say  that  if  the  jiuigment  which 
has  done  so  much  with  eighteen  level  acres  h.ad  been 
equally  successful  with  the  vast  surfaces  in  some  of 
our  |iublic  gardens,  they  would  be  models  indeed. 
The  Botanic  Garden  iu  tlie  Regent's  Park  is  dis- 
figured by  absurd  conglomerations  of  rock,  by  a  still 
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more  .absurd  small  geometrical  garden ;  but  in  point 
of  general  design  it  has  helped  to  keep  a  true  spirit 
of  landscape  gardening  frnin  slumbering  among  us 
during  one  of  the  most  marked  periods  of  retrojres- 
sion  that  it  has  erer  lived  throngli.  I  mean  the 
period  of  the  success  of  those  wlio  preferred  the 
presence  of  barbarous  artificial  things  in  the  most 
important  jiarts  of  our  gardens  to  Nature's  own  chil- 
dren, of  wlrich  -B-e  shall  never  weary — who  often 
spent  sndiiient  wherewith  to  phmt  a  thousand  acres 
with  the  noblest  trees  in  the  world  on  a  water-sfpiirt- 
ing  contrivance,  who,  where  we  wanted  peace  and 
variety,  gave  us  the  monotony  that  dulls  the  sensi- 
tive spirit,  and  the  angularity  and  barbarous  gyra- 
tions that  torture  it — wretches  si'  callous  to  every 
mercy  of  nature,  and  so  estranged  from  all  passion 
of  joy  in  her  works,  that,  when  we  asked  for  flowers 
they  gave  us  broken  bricks  and  slates,  arranged  in 
patterns  by  their  miserable  "art."  We  could  name 
gardens  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres  in  extent  near 
London  and  in  the  home  counties  which  <lisplay  more 
merit  as  regards  plan  than  all  the  pidjlic  g.ardens  in 
Britain  put  together.  Plants  and  trees  and  flowers, 
no  matter  how  disposed,  fail  not  to  charm  the 
wearied,  dust-pested  citizen  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  to  all  interested  in  horticulture  that 
there  is  no  good  design  in  our  national  botanical  and 
horticultural  gardens. — Field. 


INTEROCEAXIC  CANALS. 

SINCE   the    successful    execution    of    the    Suez 
Canal  numerous  projects  for  uniting  the  waters 
of  different  seas  separated  by  narrow  strips  of  land 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  some  of  them  it  is 
expected  will  be  carried  out.     A  can.al   through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  talked  about  for  years,  is  appa- 
rently about  to  be  undertaken,  and  from  the  m.agni- 
tude  of  the  results  which  would  follow  its  successful 
completion  it  is  deserving  of  being  mentioned  first. 
Connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  it  would, 
amongst  other   advantages,  materially  shorten   the 
route  to    New   Zealand  and  avoid    the    dangerous 
rounding  of  Cape  Horn.     There  are,   however,  great 
natural  obstacles  in  the  way  which  will  require  the 
application   of  much  engineering  skill   for  their  re- 
moval if  the  canal  is  to  be  made  passable    for    ships 
of  large  tonnage.     Another  American  inland   canal 
on  a  large  scale  is  also  proposed.     \    convention   of 
the  governors  of    the    New  England    and    North- 
western states  was  held  at  Detroit  on  the  -27th  Nov.. 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  construction  of  a 
continuous  navigation  route  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     It   is   propo.scd  to  excavate  a 
ship  can.i'l  nmnd  the  falls  of   Niag,ara,  and  the  route 
would  then  proceed   by  way  of   Lake  Ontario,  the 
river   S.  Lawrence,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Hud- 
son river,  to  the  harbour   of  New    York.     Congress 
is  to  be  petitioned   to  make  appropriations  for"  this 
great  work,   and  to  regulate  the  rates  of  toll  and 
transportatiim.     It  is  also  proposed  to  cut  a  channel 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  about  six  miles  in  width,  joining  the  Morea  to 
LiTadia.     This   would  shorten  the  passage  between 
Brindisi    and    Alexandria  or  the   Suez  Canal,  and 
make  a  consiilerable  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
voyage  from  the    Italian   ports    to  Constantinople. 
It  is  said  that  .Inlins  Cicsar,  Caligula,  and   Nero  in 
vain  attempted  to  cut  a  can.al  through  this  isthmus. 
The  construction    of    a    ship     canal     through    the 
southern  part  of  Erancc.  from  llochfort  in  the  Ba;'  of 
Biscay  to  the  Gidf  of  Lyon  has  also  been  mooteil,  a 
passage   already  existing  for  ordinary  river  bo.-its. 
The  union  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North"  Sea  by  a  ship 
canal  has    been     proposed,    and    will    prob.ablv    be 
undertaken  now  that   Prussia  is  becoming  a  naval 
IJOwer.     It  would  pass  through  the  narrowest  part 
of  Schleswig,  and  so  save  the  long  ])assage  through 
the  Cattcgat.     Lastlj-.  there  is  a  project  for  a  great 
canal  to  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Caspian, 
which    has   been    attracting   much  attention  in  S. 
Petersburg.     1 1  has  been  for  several  years  a  subject 
of  discussion    among  Hussian  engineers.     Recentlv, 
however.  Captain  Blum,  of  the  Russian  topographi- 
cal engineers,  having  made  some  extensive  explora- 
■  ions,  has  presented  a  report  to   his   government,    in 
which  he  ailvocatcs  the  ccmstruction   of  the  work. 
All  the  necessary  calculations  have  been  made,   and 
it  is  pro|)oscd  to  carry  the  canal  through  the   vallcv 
of  JIanitch,  supposed  by  geologists  to  have  formerly 
united  the  two  seas,     the  camd,  which   would  pa.s"s 
tlirough  several  lakes,  aiul  run  for  fifty  miles  bv  the 
side  of  the  River  Don,  would  be  4.'iO  nu'les  in  length, 
and  its  cost  is  estimated  at  XI  1,000,000,  its  comple- 
tion occupying  six  years.     These  are  a  few  of  the 
.gigantic  battles   engineers  are    preparing    to  fight. 
How  much    more    ennobling    their    victories    than 
those  gained    by    "blood  and    iron"  posterity   will 
judge ! 


A  NEW  SEPARATE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE 
DISPOSAL  OF  SE\VAGE. 
\TR.  J.  B.  WARING,  in  a  pamphlet  just  pub- 
-'-L  Iished*  on  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
sew.ige,  proposes  a  plan,  of  which  the  details  at  least 
are  new,  and  which  deserves  attention.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  .author's  own  outline  of  his  scheme  :— 

••The  plan  I  propose  is  this.     Keep  the  fluid  and 
solid  refuse  of  your  houses  carefullv  apart.   In  everv 
house  there  should  be  a  well-built  and  spacious  soil 
sh.-.ft,  with  which  every  closet   is  to   be  connected  ; 
the  seat  of  the  closet  is  furnished  with  a  pan  havin" 
two  separate  vents,  one  for  the  liriuid,  '.he  other  for 
solid  excreta.     The  liquid  will  flow  off  into  a  tank 
or    reservoir    prepared   for   its   reception  alone    anil 
furnished  with  a  tap.  by  which  it  can  be   taken  off 
asreciuired,  and  either  be  converted   into  ammonia 
be  used  for   any   manufacture   in    wliich  ammonha 
enters,  or  be  otherwise  utilised.  The  seat  it^-elf,  when 
pressed  on  by  the  body,  should  cast  a  superficial 
layer  of  earth,  sand,  or  soot  on   the  bottom   of  the 
pan  ;  the  soot  might  be  collected  or  kept  in  the  house 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  excreta  deposited,   a  covering 
layer  of  sand,  earth,  or  other   deodorising   materia! 
should  be  discharged  over  it,  as  in   the  earth  closet 
patented  by  Jloule.     The  pan   shouUl   be  furnished 
with    a   reversible  bottom,    and  the   excreta,    thus 
thoroughly  enclosed  by  a  deodorising  coating,  will 
fall  into  the  soil-bin   beneatli,  forming  altogether  a 
very  powerful  manure,  and  be  taken  away  at  stated 
intervals  by  a  well-organised  service  of  closed  trains, 
very  different  to  our  present  clumsy,  open  carts  ;  by 
steam  carriage  in  large  towns,  and  "by  carts  in  sinall, 
or  by  hand  in  villages,  to  projjerly-constructed  re- 
ceptacles in  the  country,  and  be  sold  (1  believe,  at  a 
very  great  profit)  for  manure,  either  in  the  ii'nme- 
diate  neighbourhood,  or  wherever  desired,  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  with  freedom  from  danger  to  health  to 
any  human  being.     We  shall  tlius,  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  thought  and  care,  have  transformed  our  demon 
of  Death  into  an  agent  of  Life.''     The  ash  and  dust 
bins  are  to  be  kept  separate    from  the   soil  bin,    the 
slops,  drained  from  the  house  into  a  special  slop  tank. 
Mr.    ■\Varing   suggests    four    plans   by  which   this 
system  might  be  carried  out:—"!.  By  a   covered 
pass.age  leading  to  the  closet  or  closets,  e"rectcd  at  the 
end  of  back  court  or  garden.     This  may  be  found 
serviceable  in  town  houses  already  built.     2.  By  a 
closet  compartment  attached  by  one  side  only  to 'the 
house  itself.     This   should  be  done  in  all  new  build- 
ings.    3.  The   old  outhouse  plan,   the  closet  com- 
municating by  covered  way   with  the  building,   or 
not,  as  may  be.  with   bins   and   tanks  conveniently 
placed  for  emptying  from  roadway  outside.     This  i's 
suited  to  isolated  houses.     4.  The  use  of  fixed  or 
moveable  '  commodes  '  in  chambers,  each  with  its  bin 
and  tank.    This  is  suitable  for  invalids,  &c.    In  each 
case  the  bins  and  tanks  should  be  carefullv  emptied 
daily,  or  at  such  regular  intervals  as  may"be  found 
necessary." 

In  his  concluding  sentences  Mr.  Waring  expresses 
his  opinion  that  most  cities  will  for  some  time  to 
come  keep  to  their  old  plan  of  sewerage.  He  looks, 
however,  to  the  future  "in  the  hope  of  seeing  a 
better  state  of  sanitary  arrangementji,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  an  entirely  different  system  of  getting 
rid  of  our  refuse  and  tlitn  turning  it  to  account. 
That  .system  consists  in  the  careful  sepanation  of  all 
kinds  of  refuse  from  their  first  formation,  keeping 
them  apart,  and  dealing  with  each  separately,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  present  system  now  common 
amongst  us  of  combining  all  our  refuse  into  one 
semi-liquid  and  fetid  mass,  causing  us  infinite  trouble 
and  expen.se  in  its  disposal  and  "bringing  upon  us 
diseases  of  a  fatal  nature,  spreading  dismiiv,  disease, 
and  death  on  all  around." 


LECCHARS  CHURCH. 
fTHIIS  church,  of  which  the  chancel  and  apse 
-L  alone  remain,  was  built  some  time  during  the 
twelfth  century,  probably  between  the  years  11!)0 
and  1210,  the  snppo.scd  founder  being  Seyer  de 
t^iinci,  ICarl  of  \Vinchcster,  son  of  "  Robert  de 
(^linci,  a  Norman  baron,  who  obtained  the  lordship 
of  l.euchars  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ne.ss 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 

Although  Dalmeny  Church,  in  Linlithgowshire,  is 
now  the  most  coiuplete  example  of  Earlv  Norman 
architecture  we  have  in  Scotland,  that  of  Leuchars 
has  originally  been  a  much  nobler  work;  in  fact, 
there  arc  few  finer  specimens  of  pure  Norman  than 
the  fragment  which  remains.  Uhe  chancel  nu'asurcs 
inside  I'.ift.  (Jin.  by  17ft.  Sin.,  the  apse  12ft.  9in.  by 
lift.  7in. :  height  of  chancel  walls,  22ft.  2in. ;  thos'e 
of  npse    17ft.   loin.  ;  thickness  of  walls  about  3ft. 


*  Cholera  .and  T>-phoi,l  Fever.  Ac.  Ac,  *c  By  J.  T? 
WAUI.SO,  F.E.l.n..\.,  U.M..\.1..\.,  &c.,  4c.  London:  J  B 
Day. 


The  walls  of  the  chancel  outside  are  divided  into 
two  stages  or  stories:  the  lower  one  is  ornamented 
with  four  coupled  pillars  and  a  single  one  at  each 
end  from  the  caps  of  which  spring  .scmicircuhir 
arches  which  interlace  each  other,  forming  pointed 
arches  at  their  intersection.  The  upper 'arcade  is 
supported  on  an  .ornamental  band  or  label  ;  the 
arches  in  this  arcade  do  not  interlace,  but  the  rich- 
ness of  Its  effect  is  greatly  increased  bv  a  square 
pier  between  the  pifl.ars,  and  a  well-carved  cable 
moulding  111  the  arch.  A  band  of  corbels,  carved 
into  grotesque  heads,  running  along  above  the 
higher  arcade,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Rams- 
heads  with  horns  and  muzzled  bears  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  though  sadly  timeworn,  still  show 
that  they  have  been  carved  with  true  artistic  spirit. 
Ihe  walls  of  the  chancel  are  pierced  with  three 
windows,  two  on  the  south  side  and  one  on  the 
north  ;  they  are  ornamented  inside  with  jjiUars  the 
arch  moulding  being  the  same  as  that  outside,  save 
that  the  cable  moulding  is  double  The  apse  is  also 
divided  into  two  stages,  the  arch  of  the  lower  beinc 
ornamented  with  the  chevron  moulding,  and  that  o'f 
the  upper  with  the  billet  and  chevron  ;  a  band  of 
grotesque  heads  similar  to  those  in  the  chancel, 
forms  the  wall  head.  There  are  three  windows  in 
the  apse,  one  of  which  frimts  the  east,  one  the  south- 
ea.st,  and  one  the  north-east,  and  are  ornamented 
inside  with  the  chevron  moulding.  L'nfortunatelv, 
an  ugly  belfry,  nut  entitled  by  rule  to  occupy  such 
a  position,  has  been  built  on  top  of  the  apse,  thus 
damaging  the  appearance  of  the  original  jiile  both 
outside  and  inside,  a  rude  heavy  arch  luiving  been 
thrown  across  the  apse  to  support  it.  Grotesque 
heads  form  the  bases  of  the  shafts  that  support  the 
groin  ribs.  The  arch  opening  from  the  chancel  into 
the  apse  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  the  billet 
and  chevron  mouldings.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his 
statistical  account  of  Scotland,  s.iys,  "  The  iron  hook 
on  which  was  suspended  the  I'eyer  for  weighing 
meal  on  the  Lord's  day,  is  batted  into  the  keystone 
of  an  .arch  in  the  steeple;  and  in  the  place'below 
(that  is  the  apse)  other  merchant  wares  were  sold  on 
that  holy  day."  The  Braces,  of  Earlsh:dl,  an  old 
baronial  castle  of  mixed  style  erected  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  close  by  the 
village  of  Leuchars,  were  buried  in  the  chaiicel  of 
this  church. 

There  were  anciently  three  chapels  in  this  p.arish, 
one  of  them  at  Easter  Tron,  another  near  the  house 
of  Airdit,  anil  the  third  on  the  site  of  the  present 
parochial  school.  The  celebrated  champion  of 
Presbyterianism,  .-Vlexander  Henderson,  was  minister 
of  Leuchars  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
parish  is  in  the  presbytery  of  S.  "Andrew's  .and 
synod  of  Fife.  .foHX  Ru.sskli.  Walkeh. 


COMPETITIONS. 
SouTiiPORT  New  Towx  Hall  .vnd  Markkts. — 

The  Corporation  of  Southport  have  selected,  from 
the  designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the  New 
Town  Hall  and  Public  Markets,  for  the  first  prize  a 
design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Take,  of 
Bury,  and  for  the  second  one  sent  by  Messrs.  Mellor 
&  Sutton,  of  Southport.  There  were  seventeen 
coinj)etitors. 

Nkw  Si;wr.uAc;K  SciiiiME  for  Solthpokt. — 
The  Southport  Town  Council  have,  by  a  large 
majority,  adopted  a  new  system  of  sewerage,  and 
resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
Improvement  Act  of  1S71,  to  ask  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  approve  the  same.  At  present  the  sewage 
flows  partly  to  the  shore  and  is  partly  carried  inland 
to  the  sluice  at  Crossens,  and  thence  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Ribble.  The  scheme  adopted  is  one  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Mansergh,  livil  engineers, 
London.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  collection  of  allthe 
sewage  of  the  town,  doing  aw.ay  altogether  with  cess- 
pools, into  one  barge  main,  and  conveying  it  to  the 
outlet  at  Crossens,  the  length  of  the  sewer  being 
21,270ft.  If  carried  out  the  scheme  will  include 
proper  means  for  tlushing  the  main  with  water,  and 
screens  will  be  provided  in  order  to  intercept  solid 
matter.  Should,  as  some  think,  the  sewage  prove  a 
nuisance  at  Crossens,  it  will  not  be  dithcult  to  arrange 
for  the  adoption  of  stmie  project  for  irrigation.  The 
cost  of  the  scheme,  including  contingencies,  is  put 
down  at  £35,000. 

New  SYXAGdcrE  for  LivERrooL. — Some  time 
ago  the  Old  Hebrew  congregation,  whose  synagogue 
is  at  present  in  Secl-street,  determined  to  erect  a  new 
building  which  should  more  fully  meet  its  increasing 
reqniremeuts.  A  select  competition  was  decided  tipon 
and  six  architects  were  requested  to  furnish  designs. 
Two  of  the  invited  architects  declined  to  compete, 
and  the  remaining  four  accepted  the  invitation,  viz., 
Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Audsley,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Colhns, 
of  London,    BIr.  Gr.aysou,   of   Liverpool,  and   Mr. 
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Salomous,  of  Manchester.  On  Sunday,  the  10th  uU., 
by  the  votes  of  the  free  members  of  the  congi-pfjatlon, 
the  designs  were  reduced  to  two  for  further  (.'onsider- 
ation  ;  and  at  the  meeting]:  held  on  Sunday,  the  24th 
ult.,  Messrs.  Audsley's  design  was  selected  by  a  large 
roajorit}'  to  be  carried  out,  and  to  Mr.  Collins  was 
awarded  the  second  premium.  The  style  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Audslcy  is  Saracenic,  freely  and  boldly  treated. 
The  building  is  to  be  executed  in  brick  and  stone. 
The  western  front  is  in  live  graduated  diniensii)us. 
separated  by  octagonal  and  scpiare  turrets,  termina- 
ting in  domed  canopies.  A  large  doorway  in  the 
central  division  gives  admission  to  a  commodious 
vestibule,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  building, 
and  flanked  with  the  staircases  to  the  ladies'  galleries. 
The  interior  is  spacious  and  lofty,  and  is  diviiied 
into  nave  and  aisles  by  columus  and  arches.  The 
nave  is  covered  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the  aisles 
by  sloping  panelled  ceilings.  The  interior  will  be 
amply  lighted  bj'  two  orders  of  windows  in  the  side 
M'alls  and  a  clerestory  over  the  arches  of  the 
nave.  At  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  placed  the 
Ark,  and  behind  it  the  choristers'  gallery.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  in  Priuces'-road,  near  the 
Church  of  S.  Margaret,  and  adjoining  a  house 
now  in  course  of  erection  bv  the  same  architects. 


ARCHJEOLOGICAL. 

Society  of  Biblical  Aucileology. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  President 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Cypriote  Inscription  on  the 
Bronze  Tablet  of  Idalium  "  (Daly).  Having  referred 
to  the  felicitous  discovery  by  Messrs.  Lang  &  Smith 
of  the  Cypriote  alphabet,  as  announced  to  the  society 
at  its  last  meeting,  he  entered  into  the  consideration 
of  the  Cypriote  portion  of  the  bilinguel  inscription 
of  Dali  and  the  Hellenic  element  of  the  Cj'priote 
language.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  some  account 
of  the  Cypriote  inscription  of  the  bronze  Tablet  of 
Dali,  v/hich  records  the  dedicatiim  of  the  temple  of 
Idalium  by  the  monarchy  Pythagorus  and  Indostcs, 
and  the  sums  apportioned  to  the  stoa  or  portico.  It 
also  referred  to  certain  writings  in  connection  with 
a  temple  of  Isis.  The  date  of  the  inscription  ap- 
peared to  be  about  a.  d.  2oG.  Examples  were  given 
of  the  Hellenic  structure  of  the  language,  and  the 
identitication  of  maay  Cypriote  with  Greek  words. 

PuE-HiSTORic  Remains-  is  Cumbekland. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  II.  D.  Darbishiic  gave 
an  account  of  a  remarkable  discovery  of  pre-historic 
relics  in  Eheuside  or  Gibb  Tarn,  near  Braystones 
Station,  near  S.  Bees,  Cumberland.  In  the  western 
extremity  of  Cumberland  the  river  Khen  runs  down 
from  Ennerdale  lake,  pastCleator  to  Egremont,  and 
thence  southerly  almost  parallel  to  the  sea  coast, 
through  which  it  breaks  near  Sellatield,  along  with 
the  river  Calder.  For  the  last  three  miles  of  its 
course  the  Ehen  has  cat  a  considerable  valley,  with 
precipitous  sides,  through  a  mass  of  marine  deposits 
of  clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  in  process  of  time  has 
levelled  the  bottom  for  a  width  of  a  quart' r  to  half 
a  mile,  through  which  it  now  meanders.  This  level 
tract,  in  its  lower  part  nearest  to  the  sea,  is  called 
the  Bogholes.  A  similar  valley  bottom  lies  in  the 
remarkable  depression  which  cuts  off  the  headlands 
of  S.  Bees  from  the  higher  land  towards  the  east, 
running  from  Whitehaven  southwards,  past  S.  Bees 
to  the  sea  shore,  where  its  water  course,  called  Pow 
Beck,  debouches.  Each  of  these  tracts,  when 
excavated,  shows  many  prostrate  stems  of  fair-sized 
oak  trees.  ]3og  oak  is  to  be  found  in  great  abund- 
ance below  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  Pow  Beck  aud 
throughout  the  Bogholes.  Mr.  Darbishire  described 
and  showed  a  cast  of  a  pohshed  celt  of  greenstone 
found  in  a  drain  in  this  latter  tract,  and  now  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Clark,  of  Beckermet.  Between  the  Ehen 
river  and  the  sea  the  marine  deposits  form  an 
elevated  promontory,  generally  pretty  level,  at  a 
height  of  from  5(lft.  to  70ft.  above  the  sea,  known 
as  Lowside  Quarter.  Above  this  table  land  are 
numerous  isolated  hillocks,  rising  somewhat  above 
100ft.  in  height  above  the  sea.  and  many  ^;mall  de- 
pressions now  appearing  as  small  tarns  or  as  peat  bogs 
or  mosses.  Uue  of  the  largestof  these  tarns  was  known 
as  Ehenside  tarn,  (on  the  Ordnance  map,  called  Gibb 
tarn) — an  oval  basin  some  four  or  five  acres  in 
extent,  sheltered  north-west  and  south  by  hills.  In 
1869  Jlr.  John  (^uayle,  an  enterprising  farmer  at 
Ehenside,  determined  to  drain  the  tarn  and  make 
land.  He  dug  a  drain  15ft.  deep  from  the  easterly 
end  and  thence  to  the  river,  and  as  the  water  went 
cut  deep  drains  round  and  across  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  The  lake  bottom  consisted  apparently  of  peat 
moss,  with  many  trunks  of  trees  embedded.  In  1870 
the  Kev.  S.  Pinhorn  found  in  the  heaps  thrown  up 
by  the  drainers  stone  celts  and  certain  wnoden 
objects,  showing  handiwork.  Mr.  Pinhorn  laid  by 
some  of  these,  and  they  have  since  been  presented  by 


his  widow  to  and  now  form  part  of  the  Christy  col- 
lection attached  to  the  British  Museum.  The  Rev. 
J.  W.  Kenworthy  Imving  visited  the  spot  was  struck 
with  the  locality  and  the  objects  discovered,  and 
made  an  interesting  communication  on  the  subject 
to  a  local  paper,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  dis- 
covery had  been  made  of  a  real  lake  dwelling.  Mr. 
Kenworthy  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mr.  Franks,  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  proposed  to  prosecute  the 
discovery  in  detail.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pin- 
horn— his  only  means  of  connection  with  the  district 
— his  purpose  was  laid  by  until  last  summer,  when 
an  exploration  was  conducted  on  the  spot.  By  tiiis 
time  the  lake  bottom  was  exposed  and  superficially 
dry.  Mr.  (^uayle's  drains  had  done  good  work,  and 
the  material,  from  having  been  so  soft  that  a  dog 
could  not  have  run  across  it,  was  now  solid  enough 
to  walk  over.  The  new  research  added  considerably 
to  the  list  of  objects,  most  of  which  will  soon  find 
places  in  the  Museum.  Mr.  Quayle  had  preserved 
several  very  interesting  specimens,  all  of  which  he 
has  been  so  good  as  to  hand  over  for  a  similar  de- 
posit. The  find  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  appears  to 
be,  so  far,  unique  in  England,  affording  apparently 
a  characteristic  instance  of  the  forest  moss  pits.  A 
watchful  observation  had  failed,  so  far,  to  detect 
any  traces  of  piles  or  platforms  such  as  indicate 
what  are  known  as  lake  dwellings.  Mr.  Darbishire 
then  exhibited  and  described  a  series  of  celts,  more 
or  less  highly  finished,  certain  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  wooden  hafts  for  celts,  clubs,  and  paddles, 
a  quern,  and  several  remarkable  grinding  stones  of 
(.lilferent  forms,  aud  fragments  of  rude  earthenware, 
found  b}-  Mr.  Pinhorn,  Mr.  Quayle,  aud  himself. 


5«il^nig  Inttlligciice. 


CHUECHlia   AND    CHAPELS. 

Bristol. — S.  Clement's  Church,  liristol,  has  been 
reopened,  after  extensive  repairs  aud  alterations.  The 
soutli  wall,  having  been  in  a  dangerous  state,  was 
pulled  down,  and  an  arcading,  similar  to  that  on  the 
north,  added,  together  with  a  south  aisle.  The 
tower  has  been  raised  .50ft.,  and  as  funds  are  forth- 
coming it  will  be  carried  up  as  high  as  llOft.  Jlr. 
Lloyd  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Clifton,  ihe 
builder. 

CiiESTEi;. — On  Monday,  the  ISth  ult.,  the  Church 
of  All-Saiuts,  Hoole,  Chester,  was  consecrated  by  the 
lord  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  foundation-stone  of 
this  church  was  laid  on  May  2,  18G6,  by  Earl  Gros- 
venor,  the  present  Marquis  of  "Westminster.  The 
church,  which  is  a  neat  structure,  is  built  in  the 
Transitional  style  of  Gothic,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of 
Aldford,  from  designs  b\'  Mr.  S.  W.  Dankes,  of 
Westminster.  The  spire  and  a  peal  of  six  bells 
were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  about  £11,000. 

CoLLYiiUBST. — A  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  with  parsonage  and  schools,  are  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Teignraouth-street,  Collyhurst, 
Manchester.  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Manchester,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Hinchliffe  are  the 
contractors. 

Isle  of  Man. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
parish  church  at  Braddan,  Isle  of  Man,  was  laid  on 
Tuesday'  week.  It  i.s  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  dr.aw- 
ings  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Pearson,  of  Harley- 
street,  London,  and  accommodation  will  be  provided 
to  the  extent  of  300  sittings  for  strangers,  besides 
ample  room  for  the  parishioners.  The  execution  of 
the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Wall  & 
Hook,  of  Brimscombe,  near  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
The  cost  of  the  church  will  be  upwards  of  £4,000. 

Olimi.im. — St.  -Andrew's  Church,  Middleton-road, 
Werneth,  Uldhara.  the  foundations  of  which  have 
been  standing  for  some  time,  is  now  in  course  of 
completion.  The  work  is  being  executed  by  local 
tradesmen,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Manchester. 

KiDC.EWELL. — On  Saturd.ay  last  the  parisli  church 
of  Ridgewell,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  aud  Essex, 
was  re-opened,  after  "  restoration."  "We  read  in  the 
Bury  Post  that  the  plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Runnacles,  builder  and  surveyor,  of 
Halstead,  "  it  not  being  thought  necessary  to  employ 
an  architect."  Messrs.  Mason  &  Green,  masons, 
of  Haverhill,  were  the  chief  contractors,  the  plumb- 
ing and  glazing  (including  a  new  roof)  being  done 
by  Messrs.  Harley  &  Sons,  of  Clare.  The  total 
cost  has  been  about  i'l.OOO,  including  £300  spent 
on  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  by  the  lay  Rectors, 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  S.  Catherine's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Ryde. — On  Tuesday  the  new  parish  church  of 
Ryde,  which  we  illustrated  June  4,  ISG'J,  and  which 


has  been  built  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott.  R.A.,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
structure,  however,  is  not  yet  completed.  The  tower 
and  spire  are  not  commenced,  and  the  ornamental 
details  of  the  exterior  are  not  fully  carried  out.  The 
north  porch,  too,  is  not  at  present  begun.  The 
interior  carving  of  the  church  has  been  very  beauti- 
fully e.xecufed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  &  Briudley.  The 
capitals  of  the  arcades  are  deeply  cut  in  foliage, 
natural  leaves  alternating  with  conventional  through 
the  series.  The  pulpit  is  of  variegated  alabaster,  and 
is  based  upon  a  cluster  of  fluted  columns  of  polished 
Derbyshire  marble.  It  is  octagonal,  two  of  its  sides 
being  open  to  form  an  entrance;  the  other  six  are 
deeply  sunk  in  panels,  into  each  of  which  Mr.  Scott 
has  introiluced  subjects  sculptured  in  white  alabaster, 
each  panel  comprising  two  representative  figures  of 
<Jld  and  New  Testament  or  pre-Nicsan  saints  aud 
martyrs.  Thus  there  are  combined  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah as  prophets ;  S.  John  the  Baptist  aud  S. 
Barnabas  as  preachers ;  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  as 
apcstles;  S.Stephen,  S.  Alban,  S.  Agnes,  and  S. 
Catherine  as  martyrs ;  the  sixth  pair  being  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  This  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Twigg,  of  Ashford. 
Derbj'shire,  and  the  panels  are  by  Farmer  & 
Brindley. 

Settiuxgton. — The  wall  at  the  east  end  of  this 
church  has  been  painted  in  encaustic,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of  York.  The  space 
above  the  altar,  and  extending  across  the  chancel, 
has  in  the  centre  of  it  a  Greek  cross,  between  the 
arms  of  which  are  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  aud 
on  each  side  of  the  cross,  and  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  wall,  are  rich  borders  in  colours  aud  gold,  the 
spaces  between  having  the  decalogue  illuminated 
upon  them.  The  dado  underneath  this  design  is  of 
deep  red,  diapered  with  a  patterns  of  a  pale  shade  of 
the  same  colours,  black  and  gold,  and  the  cornice 
which  surmounts  it,  and  is  of  stone,  has  been  painted 
aud  picked  out  in  gold  aud  colours.  The  oruamenta- 
tiou  of  this  work  has  been  carried  out  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  chaneel  (which  has  been  but  lately 
restored  in  the  Early  English  style). 

Snakgate. — The  parish  church  of  Snargate, 
Kent,  was  re-opened,  after  repair  and  restoration,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Christmas-day.  The  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  opened  up,  the  spacious  nave  and 
aisles  are  laid  out  with  appropriate  sittings,  still 
leaving  an  open  space  to  the  west,  from  tlie  front  to 
the  tower  arch.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  T. 
Whitley,  of  Dover.  The  work  of  the  chancel  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Ames,  of  Breniette,  and  that  of 
the  body  of  the  church  by  Messrs.  Adcock  &  Rees, 
of  Dover. 

Tl-nbridge  Wells. — The  chancel  of  S.  James's 
Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  has  just  been  decorated  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Fry.  On  a  red  ground  are  painted  the 
sacred  mojiograms,  so  as  to  form  a  diaper  over  the 
walls,  and  between  the  windows  are  scrolls,  on  w  hich 
are  written  parts  of  Psalm  xxii.  and  Isaiah  liii., 
suitable  to  the  subjects  pourtrayed  in  the  windows. 
The  roof,  which  is  painted  a  dark  plum  colour,  is 
relieved  with  outline  drawing  of  j'ellow  ochre.  The 
central  subject  is  our  Lord  in  Majesty. 

BUILDINGS. 

Dorking. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  'Work- 
men's Institute  was  laid  at  Dorking  on  New  Year's 
Day  by  Jlr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.  The  structure 
will  comprise  reading  and  lecture-rooms,  a  large 
gyiuuasium,  and  other  apartments  and  offices,  the 
cost  being  between  .£1,.^00  and  £2,001).  Mr. 
Dibble,  of  Dorking,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Hamblin,  the  builder. 

High  Cross  Grange,  Li'tter-wortii. — A  wing 
has  been  added  to  this  house,  of  local  brick  with 
bands  of  blue  brick,  with  tile  roofs  and  metal 
girouette.  It  comprises  also  a  uew  glazed  timber 
porch  on  a  base  of  brick  and  Bath  stone,  a  drawing- 
room  20ft.  by  ICft.,  with  bay  window  10ft.  by 
3ft.,  and  additional  bed-rooms.  Tlie  windows  are 
glazed  with  lead  lights  in  patterns,  and  those  in 
iirawiug-room  have  stained  glass  of  an  appropriate 
character  above  the  transoms.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  AV.alkcr,  builder,  of 
Stony  Stratford,  for  something  under  £300,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  Swinfeu 
Harris,  architect,  of  London  and  Stouy  Stratford. 

Newark. — A  contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  Mr.  William  I>tdie,  builder,  for  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  drill-hall  and  premises  in  Appleton- 
gate  aud  Magnus-street.  The  building  will  include 
a  drill-hall,  orderly  aud  reading-rooms,  staff-sar- 
geant's  residence,  &c.  The  hall  will  be  fitted  up 
with  orchestra  and  retiring  rooms,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
for  concerts  aud  other  entertainments.  The  cost 
will  be  about  £1,.'J00.  The  drawings  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Evans  &  Jolly,  of  Nottingham. 
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New  Isfirmart  for  S.  Saviodr's  Union. — The 
union  of  the  three  parishes  of  S.  S.^viour's,  Soutli- 
warl;,  S.  JI.iry,  Xewington.  ami  S.  George  tlie 
Jlartvr,  SoutlnvarU,  in  ISdll,  under  the  order  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  remlcring  necessary  the  erection 
of  an  iutirmarv  for  the  pour  of  the  united  iiarishcs, 
desigus  were  obtained  front  six  architects  for  a 
building,  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  at  Pecliham 
I.'ve.  The  design  of  Messrs.  H.  .larvis  &  Son.  of 
Trinity-stiuare,  liorougli,  was  selected  as  lieing  tlie 
best.  Shortly  afterw-trds,  the  project  for  erecting 
a  building  at  Peckham  was  abandoned,  and  it  was 
determined  to  enlarge  the  Xewington  workhouse  at 
Waiworth  to  servo  this  purpose,  .\dditional  wards 
and  other  works  have  been  in  progress  during  the 
last  two  months,  and  .ire  now  .approaching  comple- 
tion. The  new  wi»g  is  l(j,")fl.  long,  Adit.  wide,  and 
four  storeys  high.  The  basement  is  arranged  for 
stores.  Tlie  ground  floor  consists  of  women's  wards 
for  SG  beds,  and  on  the  first  and  seconil  tloors  are  two 
wards  for  72  beds  each,  the  total  number  of  beds 
being  230.  The  walls  arc  about  44ft.  liigh,  but  are 
divided  down  tlie  centre  by  a  low  iron  partition,  so 
that  there  are  four  rows  of  beds  in  this  width,  and 
practi-'ally  tM-o  wards,  each  22ft.  wide,  are  thus 
placed  side  by  side,  which  is  a  more  economical 
mode  of  building  (tliough  not  so  advantageous  for 
the  patients).  Lstrge  airy  day-rooms,  43ft.  by 
25ft.,  are  placed  at  one  end  of  each  ward.  The 
wards  will  be  heated  by  pedestal  close  stoves,  two  in 
each  ward.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  F.  &  H. 
Croaker,  of  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  the 
architects  being  Blessrs.  H.  Jarvls  &  Sons.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  £10,000. 

Sw.vNitoi'RSK,  Bucks. — Xew  schools,  one  for 
infants,  and  one  for  boys  and  .girls,  have  been  built 
in  this  vill.age,  of  red  brick,  with  roof  of  Bangor 
slate  and  timber  porches.  The  ■'  hollow  beam " 
system  of  ventiUation  has  been  used  in  the  mixed 
school,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  admirably. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Matthews, 
builder,  AViusiow,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  archi- 
tect, of  London  and  Stoin'  Stratford,  inclusive  of 
offices  and  boundaries,  fur  the  sum  of  £42  G. 


TO  COKKESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possihio,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  EE-vnERS.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ns  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOK, 
31.  T.WISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  6  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


EECEUEh.— .1.  &  E.  Goad.— II.  S.  P.  &  Co.— G.  B,— f.  L.— 
H.  H.- ;.;.  !>.— W.  0.  S  &  Co.— S.  H.  Bros.— E.  W.  P.— 
M.  &CO.-J.  J.  L.-J.  N.— C.  C.  M.— W.  P.  B.— .\Well- 
wshor.— W.  H^I'.  D.— J.  F.  &  Son.— J.  C— C.  L.  S.— 
G.  P..- E.  K.  &  Co. 

J.  C— In  condemning  the  "  hottest  thunderbolts,  the  sour 
tempers,  and  bitter  tongues  of  the  two  architectural 
Jeremiahs,"  you  might  have  shown  good  temper  your- 
self. 

A. — It  might  he  an  advantage  to  young  men  to  limit  the 
ago  of  competitors  to  21  or  22  years,  but  a  decided  dis- 
mlvantogo  to  the  public,  which,  you  will  admit,  have 
some  claim  to  consideration. 

B.  H. — As  you  recommend  a  particular  system  of  heating 
churches,  in  answer  to  "Stewart,"  you  should,  at  least, 
put  your  name  and  address. 

E.  E.  II0U3EN. — The  article  did  not  come  to  hand. 


Correspibcnce. 


TIIK  NEW  LAW  COUKTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  IJuilding  Nkws. 
Slit, — In  his  contribution  to  the  current  number 
(if  Macmillaii,  which  yow  have  thought  rif;ht  to  rc- 
proiluce  in  your  columns,  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 
F.U.S.,  has  the  foUowinj:^  passaj^e  with  reference  to 
3\[r.  Street'.s  admirable  and  most  appropriate  designs 
for  the  New  Law  Courts: — "  The  lawyers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  be  content  to  h»«nge  in 
vaulted  halls,  with  narrow  -windows  tilled  with 
painted  glass,  and  so  dark  tiiat  they  cannot  see  to 
read  or  write  in  them.  They  must  wander  through 
corridors  whose  gloom  recalls  the  monkish  seclusion 
of  the  Middh*  Ages.  They  must  .-.it  on  high  straight- 
backed  chairs,  and  be  satistied  with  rpieer-shaped 
furniture,  which  it  is  enough  to  give  one  the  rheuma- 
tism to  look  at;  and  no  higher  class  of  art  must  be 
allowed  to  refresh  the  eyes  than  the  heraldic  devices 
or  the   rude   ungainly   nightmare  paintings  of    the 


Middle  Ages ;"  and  so  forth,  with  a  sneer  at  the 
existing  happy  appreciation  of  the  national  archi- 
tecture of  England  in  its  noblest  expression,  as  "  the 
reviving  taste  fur  barbarism." 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  writer  of  this,  and 
the  rest  of  the  envious  and  paltry  trash  associated 
with  it,  not  to  have  known  that  the  words  I  have 
quoted  convey  impressions  that  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  real  facts.  Mr.  Street's  design  includes 
ove  vaulted  hall,  and  has  »ot  ''vaulted  halls  "'  for 
lounging  purposes;  all  Mr.  Street's  windows  are 
large,  and  admit  the  liglit  freely  and  in  abund- 
ance ;  in  no  single  apartment  in  3Ir.  Street's 
Law  Courts  will  any  ''  lounging  "  lawyer  (if 
bent  also  upon  reading  and  writing)  find  him- 
self less  able  to  see  than  his  brethren  who  may  pre- 
fer to  do  their  reading  and  writing  in  a  more  active 
frame  of  mind.  Mr.  Street's  windows  are  the  re- 
verse of  ''narrow;"  they  will  not  be  "tilled  with 
stained  glass,"  but  they  will  do  all  that  can  be 
required  or  desired  from  the  most  efficient  of  windows. 
There  is  no  single  feature  in  Mr.  Street's  design 
which  can  possibly  "  recall  the  gloom  and  monkish 
seclusion  of  the  Jliddle  Ages,"  since  the  building  is 
perffcctlj'  lighted  everywhere,  every  part  has  its 
proper  use  in  connection  with  its  special  purpose, 
and  everything  provides  in  the  happiest  and  most 
successful  manner  for  the  convenient,  orderly,  and 
eificient  discharge  of  the  requirements  of  the  Law 
Courts  of  London  at  the  present  time.  !Mr. 
Street's  "corridors,"  in  particular,  by  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  "wandering."  are  eminently 
qualified  to  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  dif 
ferent  classes  of  persons  who  will  frequent  this 
great  building,  and  they  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business  in  every  dei)artment  through 
their  adjustment.  The  "rheumatism-suggesting" 
furniture  and  the  "nightmare"  artistic  accessories  of 
Mr.  Street's  Law  Courts,  in  like  manner,  are  pure 
fictions — fictions  devised,  indeed,  with  the  palpable 
purpose  of  supporting  a  most  unworthy  attempt  to 
bring  discredit  upou  an  eminent  artist  and  a  grand 
uational  edifice,  and  as  such  may  be  treated  with 
deserved  contempt. 

I  suppose  jMr.  Fergusson  wrote  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  upon  Gothic  art 
while  doing  his  best,  or  his  worst,  to  demolish  two 
far  abler  architects  than  himself.  At  all  events,  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  experience  some  difficulty 
in  establishing  ageneral  belief  in  the  sustained  advance 
of  architecture  from  a.ix  1377,  till  that  advance  was 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  our  own  times.  ^Nor  do  I  expect  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson will  readily  find  much  sympathy  with  his 
views  when,  with  a  haughty  self-sufficiency  and  a 
total  disregard  for  justice,  with  a  hostility  also  that 
is  at  once  specious  and  virulent,  he  denounces  such 
men  as  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  "W'aterhouse,  and  derides 
as  mere  retrogressive  copyists  (who  somelimfs  copy 
just  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  designing)  architects 
whose  ability  has  placed  them  in  the  foremost  rank  in 
their  profession.  It  is  no  more  true  that  Mr.  Street, 
upon  whom,  as  a  most  formidable  Gothic  champion 
and  a  thorough  master  of  Gothic  art,  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  specially  pours  forth  his  spiteful  wrath,  is  a 
copyist  from  the  remote  past  and  a  reproducer  of  a 
barbarous  Mediicvalism,  than  that  Gothic  architec- 
ture really  belongs  to  exclusively  one  age  or  can 
consistently  produce  buildings  only  of  one  class. 
The  Gothic  is  architecture  for  all  time,  as  for  every 
purpose,  and  Mr.  Street  has  deserved  well,  both  of 
his  country  and  of  his  profession,  in  having  taken 
his  ideal  of  the  only  true  arciiitecture  of  ICngland 
from  the  period  of  its  most  perfect  dcvehqjment  and 
expression,  aiul  then  having  adapted  this  ideal  in 
his  practical  application  of  the  style  to  the  senti- 
ments, the  usages,  the  requirements,  and  the  general 
condition  of  both  science  and  art  at  the  prC'Cnt  da}'. 
5Ir,  Fergusson  is  not  alone  in  having  taken  more 
than  a  little  trouble  to  demonstrate  his  own  absolute 
inability  to  nn<lerstand  the  Gothic,  a  course  of  pre- 
cedure  quite  consistent  with  vilifying  that  great 
style,  and  with  the  most  grossly  unjust  attacks  upon 
an  eminent  Gothic  artist  and  a  noble  Gothic  design. 
This  ignorance  may  be  pitied  and  disregarded  ;  and 
the  hostility  to  a  design  which  would  establish  the 
Gothic  supremacy  may  be  left  for  discomfiture  from 
its  own  palpable  motives  ;  still  it  may  not  be  al- 
together undesirable  to  set  forth  certain  facts  in  their 
true  reality,  when  they  have  been,  \wt  misrepri'- 
sented  merely,  but  absolutel}'  inverted. — I  am,  &c., 

January  3,  1872  Cilvklks  Boltkll. 

P.S. — The  consistency  of  this  candid  and  courteous 
critic  clainv  a  word  of  special  notice.  First,  he 
declarer,  it  to  be  '•  the  accuracy  of  imitation  pervad- 
ing every  detail"  in  Mr.  Street's  Law  Courts  design 
(imitation,  that  is,  of  the  Early  Gothic)  "that 
makes  it  so  perfectly  intolerable;"  and  then,  having 
denounced  Mr.  Street's  Ceutral  Hall,  which  in  every 


respect  is  worthy-  of  all  praise  for  every  condition 
of  judicious  and  comprehensive  excellence,  as  a 
"  ]iarticular  crotchet "  and  an  ''anachronism,"  and 
for  doing  exactly  what  it  does  not  do,  he  suddenly 
announces  his  discovery  that  this  Ceutral  Hall,  after 
all,  instead  of  exhibiting  "  minute  accuracy  of  irai- 
tationj'  of  some  early  authoritj',  "  is  not  Gothic  "  at 
«//,  because  he  (iMr.  Ft-rgusson)  does  not  happen  to 
"  know  of  any  such  vaulted  hall  having  been  erected 
for  any  civil  purpose  in  any  country  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages!"  1  observe  also  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  says,  "Mr.  Street  boasts"  of  his  Law 
Courts  design  being  a  real  fac-simile  of  the  monastic 
or  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages."  I 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  Mr.  Street  having  made 
any  such  "boast,"  or  any  other  "boast"  as  to  his 
design  ;  and.  indeed,  since  Sir.  Street's  design,  while 
conceived  and  executed  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  master 
of  Gothic  art,  is  not  a  fac-simile  of  a  Mediajval 
edifice,  I  am  constrained  to  consider  Mr.  Fergusson's 
a.ssertion  of  Mr.  Street's  "  boast "  to  be  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  his  assertions  relative  to  the  character  and 
the  quafities  of  that  gentleman's  entire  design  for  the 
New  Law  Courts. — C.  B. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
DKAINS  AND  SOIL-PIPES. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  this  really  very  important  nuitter,  and  j{>iu 
in  the  hope  that  practical  good  will  result  from  it. 
To  know  the  disease  is  half  the  cure.  There  is  oiu 
point,  however,  whiih  the  remarks  about  "metal 
valves  on  waste-pipes  "  referred  toby  "  G.  II.  G."  p. 
473,  A'ol,  XXL,  force  me  to  draw  attention  to.  viz — 
that  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  in  the  simplest 
nuiuner  possible  consistent  with  efilciency.  Now. 
as  a  practical  tradesmen  of  about  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience, permit  me  to  say  that  the  less  we  have  to 
do  with  "metal  valve"  machinerj' at  the  junction  of 
waste  and  soil  pipes  the  better,  first,  because  it  is 
really  luinecessary,  and,  eecond,  because  these 
valves  would  be  so  apt  to  get  out  of  order  as  to  be 
not  only  useless,  but  possibly  even  a  nuisance.  The 
sketch  which  follows  will  help  to  show  this.  But  first 
as  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aitchison  at  page  485,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  necessarily  folhjws.  if  the  pipes 
are  properly  laid,  that  the  cement  joints  of  glazed 
drain  pipes  require  to  be  broken  in  removing  the 
soil  to  get  at  them ;  for,  as  I  have  occasionally  laid 
them  with  luy  own  hands,  you  would  a.s  soon  break 
the  pipe  itself  as  break  the  joint.  M'hen  laWng  the 
drain-pipes — it  is  ;of  pipes  inside  the  btutse  I  am 
especially  speaking — see  that  the  ground  below 
them  is  solid  and  that  they  are  laid  solidly  also, 
then  don't  spare  the  cement,  and  with  proper  atten- 
tion you  have  nothing  to  fear.  Then  as  to  its 
being  difficult  to  join  the  lead  pipes  to  the  drain- 
pipe, I  cannot  remember  ever  encountering  any  par- 
ticular difliculty  iu  the  matter.  I  generally  put  on 
a  lead  flange  and  then  make  up  solidly  with  cement. 
Or  if  the  lead  pipe  is  branching  into  a  hole  cut  iav 
it  in  the  side  or  on  the  top  of  the  drain-pipe,  a  sort 
of  ferrule  can  be  used  by  cutting  off  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  lead  pipe  and  placing  it  in  the  hole, 
flange  back  the  jjipe  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  X, 
with  a  hole  through  its  centre — )  ( — and  you  can  then 
solder  the  jiipe  to  this.  As  to  those  annoyuig  vermin, 
rats,  the  proper  plan  in  dealing  with  them  is  to  keep 
them  out  altogether  by  closing  all  holes  where  they 
come  in  at  with  cement  mixed  with  broken  glass — 
not  with  soft  lime,  which  is  both  useless  and  a  sham  ; 
and  be  especially  careful  to  see  all  secure  where  the 
drain-pipes  pass  out  though  wall  of  house.  In  some 
cases  I  have  protected  lead  pipes  from  rats  by  cover- 
ing them  with  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc.  When  a  house 
is  either  being  built  or  overhauled  it  is  a  capital  plan, 
in  counection  with  its  drains  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  rats  burrowing,  and  so  making  air  shafts 
of  their  tunnels,  to  asphalte  the  whole  of  under 
story,  then  see  that  the  walls  are  all  safe  and 
securely  pointed,  both  outside  and  in. 

As  to  want  of  veutUation  for  the  house,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  this  in  many  of  our  houses,  for  the  window- 
on  roof  which  overhangs  and  lights  the  stair  ought 
always  to  have  one  or  more  ventilators  at  it,  and 
further  ventilation  can  also  be  had  in  many  ways. 

As  to  the  4-inch  drain-pipes  which  Mr.  Sorby 
has  "built  into  the  walls"  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  as  conductors  for  the  rain-water.  I  cannot  con- 
sider them  any  improvement  upon  eitlier  good  lead 
or  iron,  except  that  they  may  be  cheapir  ;  but  as  it  is 
efficiency  that  is  the  desideratum  at  present,  I  think 
they  are  better  dispensed  with,  and,  as  he  saj'S,  he 
puts  a  "cesspool  in  roof  gutter."  Should  any  crack 
occur  or  any  joint  be  left  open,  then  tlie  foul  air 
could  get  no  exit  but  into  the  house,  for  the  top  is 
closed. 

Now  as  to  gas  from  common  sewer  outside  forcing 
I  it3  way  through  the  main  cesspool  or   drain  pipe  of 
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house,  and  then  through  the  other  cesspools  on  soil  | 
andwaste-pipes,  this  is  a  curious  occurrence,  and  could 
only  h.ippeu  in  rare  cases,  and  wlicre  the  plumber  has 
not" done  his  work  properly.  Why  no  outlet  for  this 
gas  should  exist  either  through  the  rain-water 
conductors  or  up  some  ventilating  pipe  I  cannot 
understand,  unless,  indeed,  the  plumber  has  been 
some  great  donkey ;  besides,  the  architect,  if  there 
was  one,  ought  to  have  given  some  attention  to  this 
little,  but  if  judged  by  its  results,  very  important 
matter.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  plumber  is 
not  to  blame,  for  the  proprietor  sometimes  refuses 
to  allow  a  ventilating  pipe  to  be  put  in  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  it,  even  although  that  may  not  be 
large.  In  fact,  the  other  day  a  proprietor  wished  us 
to  put  up  some  jawboxes  without  cesspools  at  all, 
and  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  tenants  were  poor. 
We  did  not  desire  the  work  or  these  terms,  nor  hope 
ever  to  fall  so  low  as  to  do  it.  The  following  is  a 
simple  sketch  of  the  plan  of  drain  and  soil  pipes  of 
a  house,  where,  even  supposing  the  gas  from 
>:ommon  sewer  did  force  its  way  through  the  water 
in  ce.sspool  A,  it  would  h.ave  three  outlets  to  roof 
without  interfering  with  the  other  cesspools  inside 
house ; — A  is  a^in.  tile  cesspool,  with  cleansing  eye, 
put  in  just  outside  wall 
of  property ;  I!  is  !lin. 
glazed  tile  pipes  for 
drain  ;  C  is  a  3  or  3^in. 
rainwatercouductor  from 
roof;  D  is  a  -iTVin.  or 
.5in.  lead  or  iron  soil- 
pipe,  which  is  also  car- 
ried up  to  roof ;  E  is 
the  cesspool  say  of  kit- 
chen jawbox ;  F  and  G  L 
are  cesspools  of  water-  ~\  1^ 
closets  ;    H  is   cesspool,  ^  ^ 

•say  of  a  washing  basin, 
and  I  ventilating  pipe  from  waste  pipe  out  to  near 
ridge  of  roof.  There  may  also  be  bath  and  pantry 
branches,  &c.  L  is  cler.nsing  eye  fur  main 
cesspool.  In  this  case,  therefore,  if  all  the 
connections  are  properly  made  no  foul  air  can  escape 
into  house,  and  any  getting  in  by  main  force  at  A, 
or  generating  in  the  pipes  or  drains,  has  three 
outfels  to  roof.  There  is  one  thing  I  may  mention 
that  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  the  action  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  running  through  tlie  ])ipes 
affecting  the  branch  cesspool.s,  and  that  is,  to  have 
the  pipes  in  all  cases  large  enough. 

To  give  fair  play,  no  lead  or  iron  soil-pipes, 
which,  as  in  houses,  have  both  water-closets  and 
baths.  &c.,  branching  into  them,  should  be  less  than 
4iin.  internal  diameter,  and  as  much  more  os  you 
like.  In  some  cases  they  are  only  4in.,  and  that 
but  nominally,  for  if  measured  they  would  prob.ably 
only  stand  S^-iu.  inside,  when  sometimes,  even 
although  a  ventilating  pipe  were  in,  the  emptying 
of  a  bath  in  top  flat  might  affect  the  cesspools 
branched  in  below.  Then  if  the  pipes  are  lead, 
thev  require  to  be  properly  fixed,  and  it  hardly 
gives  fair  )day  to  them  to  put  in  41b.  or  4;^Ib. 
sheet  lead  where  it  ought  to  be  (I,  or  .Olb.  where  it 
ought  to  be  7.  There  are  many  other  things  which 
I  might  point  to,  but  I  fear  I  am  intruding  too 
much  upon  your  space  as  it  is. — I  am,  &c., 

Plu.mbkr. 


SANITARY. 

SiK. — Permit  me  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow  readers,  tliat  I  have  adopted  the  following  method 
for  the  prevention  of  any  foul  gas  passing  from  the 
water-closet  into  the  interior  of  the  bouse,  and  have 
found  it  to  aus;ver  admirably  : — 

By  inserting  an  air-pipe  of  sufficient  diameter  into 
the  bowl  of  closet  underneath  the  valve  or  pan.  and 
above  the  .S  or  B  syphon  or  trap,  it  not  only  carries 
off  any  gas  which  may  pass  the  s>i)hon  or  g'^m-rate 
from  the  deposit  whicli  is  often  left  in  the  sj'plion, 
but  also  provides  fresh,  air  where  much  needed,  and 
prevents  the  disagreeable  smell  from  passing  into  the 
house  when  the  handle  is  raised  and  the  water  rushes 
down  ;  it  is  better  also  to  ventilate  the  soil-pipe  beneath 
the  syjihou,  but  even  tliat  is  not  sufficient  imless  the 
above  method  be  adopted.  John  I^aton. 

Malpas,  Cheshire. 


The  Autii'k-iai,  PhouiigtionokRaix. — Edward 
T'owers,  a  civil  engineer  of  Chica.go,  has  petitioned 
Congress  for  aid  to  enable  him  to  test  his  method  for 
the  artificial  production  of  rain.  He  wants  to  be 
furnished  with  300  cannon  of  not  less  than  'Ji  pounds 
calibre  each,  and  30,000  pounds  of  powder  to  iire  in 
tiiem,  together  with  an  electrical  battery  and  other 
appliances,  ti>  enable  him  to  discharge  all  the  pieces 
simultaneously.  In  support  of  his  theory  that  rain 
can  be  produced  by  the  firing  of  artillery,  he  gives  a 
long  list  of  b.ittlcs,  including  nearly  every  important 
engagement  during  the  rebellion,  each  of  which  was 
followed,  he  allege.?,  by  a  heavy  rain-storm: 


^fnt^rcomiiumifiitioiL 


QUESTIONS. 

[:^414.] — Percentage. — Is  an  architect  justifiod  in 
char^ins  pi'rcentage  upon  material  provided  by  the 
propriftor,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  included  in  the 
contract  amount,  aUhouf^h  the  material  is  converted 
under  tlie  architect's  supervision?  If  so,  is  it  not 
also  justifiable  to  charge  a  full  percentage  for  taking 
out  quantities  under  like  circumstances? — F. 

[2410.]— The  Best  Form  of  TTrinal.— Would 
any  reader  of  the  Kuildint.  News  oblige  by  stating 
his  experience  as  to  the  best  form  of  uriual  to  be  used 
for,  say,  a  club-house  of  a  superior  class?  Six  or  seven 
are  wanted,  and  especial  room  is  provided  for  them. 
All  that  the  querist  has  hitherto  seen,  both  in  public 
and  private  establishments,  have  seemed  to  him  more  or 
lesss  objectionable. — Club. 

[241i:.] — How  to  Destroy  Ked  Ants.— Can  any 
correspondent  inform  me  of  a  remedy  for  destroying 
the  small  red  ant  or  emmet?  I  have  a  house  infested 
with  them. — J.  C. 

[2417.] — Rolled    Girders    Riveted. — Can    any 
reader  give  a  formula  for  calculation 

,_^  of  tlie  strain  ujjou  two  rolled  girders 

fj  -    I  _„;     .  .1-^      riveted  together  by  a  plate  ou  the 

-"^    ('    "i  f  top  side,  as  sketch. — Alpha. 

Brick  Arch. — Having 
arch  to  construct  over  a 
and  as  you  are  now  having 
a  series  of  "Notes  on  Brickwork" 
in  your  valuable  paper,  I  would  kindly  solicit  from  you, 
8ir,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  advice  as  to  the 
best  form  of  arch  to  he  employed,  as  we  are  limited  to 
2ft.  Sin.  in  the  rise  of  the  arch,  which  must  bo  nearly 
self-supporting,  as  there  is  no  covering  on  the  crown. 
The  span  in  the  clear  is  14ft.  *iin. — J.  i*. 

[24111.] — Deal  Standards. — Could  any  subscriber 
inform  me  if  there  is  a  book  to  be  had  containing  all 
the  different  deal  standards,  and  rules  for  making  up 
all  calculations  necessary  for  the  retail  timber  and 
slate  trade?  Also,  a  description  of  all  the  different 
wood  goods  generally  sold  in  the  above  trade. — X.  F.  Y. 

[2420.]— Cause  of  Crystal  Palace  Fire.— Was 
the  fire  at  the  Crystal  Tjlace  occasioned  by  over-heated 
hot-w'ater  pipes?  Can  they,  by  hot  water,  be  over- 
heated ?— AV. 


I        ' 

I  [2418.]- 

J  I }\ a   brick   ai 

■  ■'■''''■■'''  ^ '  '^-''^  '■    -^1  vault,  and 


RKPIJES. 
[2384.] — Hot-Water  Pipes  and  Woodwork.— 

The  answers,  taken  together,  are  neitlier  conclusive 
nor  satisfactory.  Tlie  question  was  the  result  of  a 
refusal  by  an  agent  of  fire-office  to  insure  an  important 
building  because  hot-water  pipes  (low-pressure  system) 
were  in  contact  witli  timber. — W. 

[2404.]— Land  Surveying.  —  Try  No.  GO  of 
Wealo's  lindimi-ntary  Series.  "Land  and  Engineering 
Surveying,"  by  T.  IJaker. — V. 

[240-'i.] — Projection  of  Shadows. — The  subject 
is  briefiy  treated  in  Wood's  "  Manna!  of  Perspective," 
Whittaker  &  Co.,  London.— F. 

[2410.]— Rule  for  Workman. — A  simple  method 
of  drawing  a  square  line  across  a  parallel  board  is  to 
apply  a  two-foot  rule  (as  shown  in  sketch),  holding  one 

A 


arm  of  the  rule  fast,  and  turning  other  arm  to  position 
shown  by  dotted  lines.  A  line  drawn  from  A  to  B 
will  be  a  square  lino. — Chip. 

[2411.]— Lay  Dilapidations.— I  reply,  with  plea- 
sure, as  your  correspondent  "Z."  wishes.  The  answer 
to  both  questions  is  "  Yes."  But.  as  the  simple  answer 
will  not  bo  satisfactory  to  many  of  your  readers  unless 
the  reason  is  given,  I  give  tlie  latter.  Legally,  it  is 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  a  dilapidation 
can  be  seen  or  not.  Therefore,  if  the  floor-joists  are 
rotten,  they  must  be  renewed.  Again,  as  to  the  roof, 
if  the  timbers  are,  as  "  Z."  jiroposos  in  his  question, 
thoroughly  worm-eaten,  they  must  be  reinstated.  Let 
me  illustrate  tills  from  one  case  in 'my  own  practice. 
A  large  crack  in  a  staircase  wall,  1  found,  had  been 
papered  over.  Now,  to  all  appearances,  the  wall  was 
all  right,  and  might  probably  not  have  been  noticed ; 
but,  by  putting  my  hand  against  the  vrall,  of  course  it 
was  found  out.  Well,  f  required  the  removal  of  the 
paper,  the  makiug  good  of  the  wall  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  the  repapering  with  paper  of  the  same  pattern. 
Can  I  bring  a  better  case  to  illustrate  that,  in  law,  no 
cognisance  is  taken  whether  a  dilapidation  is  hidden  or 
not?  To  make  the  answer  full,  I  would  mention  the 
usual  pr;ictice.  This  is  to  walk  over  a  floor,  and  if  it 
appeared  sound  to  pass  it,  and  not  to  take  up  a  board, 
and  this  generally  is  quite  a  snflicieut  test.  The  same 
with  a  roof :  if  no  indication  of  decay  can  be  seen,  it  is 
usual  and  projjer  to  conclude  the  timbers  are  sound, 
as  they  perform  their  duty. — (I  should  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  through  the  "  Intercommuni- 
cation" department  of  the  Buildino  Nnws,  as  I  con- 
sider such  a  mode  of  interchange  of  thought  and 
knowledge  very  valuable.) — 15.  F. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Falconer  v.  Mackintosh. — This  wa.s  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Session  from  the  Sheriff  Court  of 
Invcrness-shirc,  in  an  action  raised  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Falconer,  ironfonndor,  Inverness,  against  Mr.  G.  B. 
Mackintosh,  carpenter  and  contractor,  Nairn,  for  the 
price  of  certain  iron  pillars  supplied  by  Falconer  for 
the  erection  of  a  goods  shed  at  the  railway  station 
at  Inverness.  It  appeared  that  Mackintosh  had  been 
an  offerer  for  the  entire  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  shed,  and  in  that  view  had  obtained  from  Falconer 
an  estimate  for  the  iron  pillars  in  question.  He  did 
not  get  the  contract,  which  was  got  by  Mr.  Hendrie, 
another  offerer,  but  he  obtained  from  Hendrie  a 
sub-contract  for  tho  carpenter  work,  which  was  ad- 
mitted to  include  a  good  deal  of  ironwork  and  iron- 
mongery, but  it  was  a  question  between  him  and 
Hendrie  whether  it  included  the  iron  pillars  now  in 
question.  Thereafter,  the  railway  company's  engineer, 
assuming  for  some  reason  that  Falconer  was  to  do 
the  ironwork  of  thn  contract,  wrote,  pressing  tho 
latter  to  get  on  with  it,  and  he,  assuming  that 
Mackintosh  had  got  a  contract  or  sub-contract,  in- 
clndin,!,'  the  ironwork,  proceeded  to  get  it  made,  and 
tlicreidtcr  it  w.as  taken  to  the  goods  shed  by  his  and 
Mackintosh's  worlanen,  and  fitted  up  in  its  place. 
Falconer  also  supplied  to  Mackintosh,  on  the  latter'a 
dii'ect  order,  the  remaining  ironwork  included  in  the 
contract,  and  so  matters  stood  till  a  settlement  camo 
to  be  made,  when  it  w.as  found  that  Falconer  claimed 
pajTuent  for  the  pillars  from  Mackintosh,  while 
Mackintosh,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  he  had 
never  ordered  thera;  that  they  formed  no  part  of  his 
contract;  and  that  though  his  men  had  assisted  in 
removing  them  to  the  shed,  that  was  by  way  of 
assistance  to  Hendrie,  of  whose  contract  they  fonned 
part,  and  with  the  view  of  getting  on  with  the  car- 
peuter'.s  work,  which  was  retarded  by  the  want  of 
tho  iron  columns.  The  Sheriff-Substitute  found 
that  the  pursuer's  claim  was  limited  to  the  "  amount 
of  ironwork  for  goods  shed,  £60,"  and  found  in 
regard  to  the  said  item  that  tho  pursuer  had  not 
proved  that  there  was  any  contract  originally  be- 
tween him  and  the  defender  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.  This  decision  was  .affirmed  by  the  Sheriff- 
Priucipal,  but  was  now  unanimously  altered  by  tho 
Court,  it  being  held  that  the  pillars  had  been  in  fact 
supplied  on  the  defender's  credit. 

The  Water  Companies  and  Theie,  E.ates.— A 
few  days  ago  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  magis- 
trate of  the  Worship-street  Police-court  against  tho 
B,ast  London  Waterworks  Comjiany,  when  Mr.  Han- 
nay  suggested  that  the  secretary  of  the  company 
should  attend  before  him,  so  as  to  hear  the  com- 
plaint, and  then  make  any  answer  he  desired.  In 
that  manner  the  complaint  would  not  be  ex  parte. 
The  secretary  accordingly  attended  on  Monday 
morning,  and  the  applicant  re-stated  the  nature  of 
his  complaint  against  the  company.  He  was  a 
builder,  having  house  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stratford,  .and  some  time  ago  one  of  his 
tenants  left,  bemg  at  tho  time  throe  quai'ters  in 
debt  for  water  rates  to  the  company  in  question.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  supply  was  cntoff.  Recently 
he  (applicant)  had  re-let  the  house,  but  the  new 
tenant  was  not  supplied  with  water,  although  he  had 
piaid  a  quarter's  rate  in  advance  as  security.  They 
demanded  now  a  further  sum  of  6s.  for  turning  on 
the  water,  which  would  take  them  about  five 
minutes.  The  Secretary  said  that  in  new  houses 
waterworks  companies  were  constantly  being  de- 
frauded of  their  r.ates  by  the  tenants  decamping.  Mr. 
Hannay  said  that  the  complaint  was  made  under  tho 
48th  section  of  the  Act,  which  made  it  obligatory 
upon  a  company  to  supply  an  incoming  tenant,  not- 
withstanding arrears  for  water  by  an  outgoing  tenant. 
The  allegation  was  that  they  demanded  five 
sliillings  for  turning  on  the  water.  The  Secre- 
tary said  that  this  was  not  so.  When  the 
supply  was  cut  off  on  the  disappearance  of  tho 
tenant,  the  pipes  were  disconnected,  and  the  6s.  was 
for  the  expense  of  opening  the  ground,  and  maldng 
the  recommumcation.  (The  secretary  called  the 
attention  of  tlia  magistrate  to  the  private  Act  of  the 
company  embodying  this  provision.)  He  further 
[jointed'out  that  another  section  of  the  Act  provided 
that  jiersons  might  get  the  work  of  recommunica- 
tion  done  at  their  own  expense,  by  giving  three 
days'  notice  as  to  tho  opening  of  the  ground.  Tho 
applicant  wished  to  kno^^  what  was  the  custom  of 
the  companv  as  to  supplj-ing  new  houses.  The 
secretary  rejdied  that  they  always  charged  tor  lay- 
ing tho  pipes.  Applicant  said  that  recently  he  had 
had  new  houses  sujiplied  without  charge.  Mr. 
Hannay  remarked  that  he  had  in  that  instance 
much  to  bo  thankful  fin-.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  help  the  applicant,  ho  said,  for  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  company  were  entitled  to  demand  what  they 
did  for  making  the  recommunication.  Applicant 
said  that  tho  communication  was  in  existence,  and 
had  never  been  destroyed.  Mr.  Hannay  said  that, 
other  than  as  an  application,  the  matter  w;is  not 
before  him.  If  applicant  chose  to  take  out  a  sum- 
mons and  prove  his  case,  he  ccmld  do  so.  He  had 
thought  to  save  him  trouble  and  expense  by  get- 
tin.g  the  secretary  to  attend.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  guarded  himself  aK.ainst  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  matter,  as  he  knew  companies  generally 
had  private  acts  providing  for  every  coutingcncy. 
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WATER   SUPPLY    AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

"WEYMOrTii. — The  W'e^-month  Local  Board  liavo 
adopted  a  drainage  scheme  prepared  by  Sfr.  Cuode, 
civil  engineer,  the  estimated  outlay  for  which  is 
£28,000.  The  plan  embraces  a  dam  across  the  har- 
bour backwater,  to  keep  the  mud  always  submerged, 
and  the  collection  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  at  one 
place,  whence  it  is  to  be  pumped  to  a  hight.-r  level, 
and  utilised  for  irrigation  ou  land  a  mile  or  more  from 
Wcvmouth. 

T.EifiH,  Essex. — The  report  of  Mr.  J.  Harrison, 
Oniimiissioner  to  the  L"cal  Govoniment  Hoard,  who 
rcrrntly  hold  an  inquiry  at  Lfigh  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  place,  advised  the  carrying  out  ot  a 
thorough  and  systematic  drainage  scheme.  The 
local  authorities  have,  in  cousequence,  applied  to 
engiueorp,  but  have  not  yet  been  advised  as  to  a 
])racticable  economical  phm.  All  the  suggestions 
yet  received  are  considered  by  the  local  authorities 
too  expensive. 

iMrriiE  Water  iv  South  Loxdox. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Newington  Vestry,  the  (icneral  Pur- 
poses Committee  recommended  that  the  following 
extract  from  Dr.  Iliff's  report  to  the  Vestry  on  the 
1st  ult.—  viz.,  *'  If  the  statement  of  the  Kegistrar- 
General's  chemical  analyst  of  the  water  supplied  by 
the  Lambeth  and  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  AVater 
Companies  be  correct,  surely  Government  should 
use  prompt  and  decided  action  in  the  matter;  the 
report  runs  thus  :  *  The  water  delivered  by  these 
companies  was  so  polluted  by  dissolved  organic  im- 
I)urities  as  to  render  it  xmdesirablo  for  human  con- 
sumjition.'  I  cannot  but  feel  there  is  need  of  some 
independent  examination  of  tbe  water,  some  scieti- 
tijic  board  to  be  called  upon  for  a  twelvemonth  to 
give  an  impartial  account;  when  such  terms  as  '  pre- 
vious sewage  contamination,'  and  now,  '  excremental 
pollution'  are  used,  the  matter  assumes  a  very  serious 
aspect" — be  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cortis,  the  reso- 
lnti"ii  w.'is  adopted. 

Thetford. — A  special  correspondent  of  the 
Timcti  gives  the  following  account  concerning 
Thetford  : — "  The  subject  of  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  of  this  town  is  creating  an  interest  closely 
bordering  on  alami.  Private  inquiries  in  connec- 
tion with  oiu'  present  water  supply  from  wells  and 
pumps  disclose  a  most  deplorable  state  of  things. 
The  well  waters,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  are 
shown  to  bo  fearfuU}*  contaminated  with  animal 
and  vegetable  sewage.  Most  of  the  cesspools  are 
drains  in  close  contiguity  to  tlie  wells,  and  they 
are  in  many  cases  proved  to  be  connected  by  means 
of  sandfalls  and  other  apertures  which  allow 
the  unfiltered  drainage  to  pour  into  them  in  a 
stream,  so  that  after  a  moderate  fall  of  rain  the 
water  drawn  from  these  wells  becomes  as  *  thick 
as  a  puddle,'  as  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  so 
situated  describe  it.  From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
wells  are  believed  to  be  so  situated  and  counect(Ml 
with  drains  or  "■  dead  wells."  Consequently,  these 
dead  wells  seldom  or  never  require  to  be  emptir-d, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  sewage  percolates 
the  soil  and  empties  itself  into  the  adjoining  well, 
the  water  of  which  is.  when  possible,  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  That  which  is  true  concerning 
Thetford  is  not  less  true  concerning  a  large  number 
of  towns  and  villages  throughout  tlie  country. 
Typhoid  fever,  it  is  known,  is  essentially  tlie  fever 
of  the  country  as  typhus  is  that  of  great  cities.  It 
attacks  every  year  in  this  country  about  100,000 
people,  of  whom  it  kills  from  20,000  to  2."),000. 
They  for  the  most  part  absorb  the  poison  by 
drinking  water  polluted  with  sewage,"' 


STATUES.  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Late  Sir  John  Herschel.— Ablank  marble 
slab,  bearing  a  memorial  Inscription  in  brass  cha- 
racters, has  just  i)ecn  placed  over  the  grave  of  the 
Jate  Sir  John  ITerschel,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Late  AuCHitisHOp  Longley.  —  A  verv 
beautiful  memm-ial  of  Archbishop  Lougley  has  just 
been  placed  by  his  family  in  Addington  Church,  in 
the  churchyard  of  which  the  Archbishop  lies  buried. 
Tlie  groundwork  of  the  memorial  consists  of  an 
oblong  piece  of  highly-polished  Derby  alabaster, 
2ft.  high  hy  isin.  broad.  In  this  block  are  two 
metal  insertions.  First,  a  quatrefoil  of  bronze  gilt, 
rcfirrsenting  in  Iiigh  relief  our  Jjord's  charge  to  S. 
Peter.  Tlie  style  of  this  bronze  is  that  of  the  earlier 
of  the  gates  of  theBaptistcrj'at  Florence,  executed 
by  Andrea  Pisano.  This  bronze  is  set  in  a  band  of 
foliage,  carved  in  the  alabaster,  and  following 
the  furm  of  thn  quatrefoil.  The  practice  wliich 
prevailed  almost  universally  in  the  Jdiddle  Ages  of 
gilding  small  bronzes  has  been  followed  in  this  in- 
stance. Kelow  the  quatrefoil  is  inserted  a  flat, 
oblong  brassplate,  bearing  in  the  corners  the  several 
anns,  enamelled  in  colours,  borne  by  the  Archbishop 
duringhis  tenure  of  the  four  sees  ofKipon,  Durham, 
York,  and  Canterbury.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate 
is  the  inscription.  The  memorial  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  NichoUs,  sculptor,  of  Hercules-buildings, 
Lambctli,from  the  desi^us  ofW.  Burges,  Esq.  The 
inscription-})late  and  enamelled  work  are  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  ic  Co.,  of  Brook-street. 


Monument  to  Bishop  IvONSDALE. — On  Friday 
last  the  monument  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  erected  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Lonsdale,  was  unveiled.  Tho  shrine, 
which  has  three  elevations  and  numerous  pinnacles, 
and  in  style  hanuDuisrs  with  tho  surrounding 
architecture,  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Under  tho 
canopy,  whicli  is  supported  hy  four  marble  pillars 
;ind  four  flyirg  buttresses  in  yellow  Mansfield  stone, 
lies  tlie  effigy  in  alabaster  of  the  bishop  an-ayed  in 
full  canoniciiis.  On  the  base  is  the  following  in- 
s.-rii-tion: — "John  Lonsdale,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Lich- 
iield,  bom  January  17,  A.D.  178H,  and  deceased 
October  10,  A.D.  1867.  Erected  by  the  diocese  in 
memory  of  his  eminent  learning  and  piety,  his  un- 
wearied labours  and  paternal  care  during  an  cjiiseu- 
j)ate  of  twenty-four  years."  Messrs.  Farmer  k 
Brindley,  Westminster-road,  London,  carried  out  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  figure,  whicli  was 
executed  by  Mr.  AVatts.     The  cost  was  £2,000. 


STAINED   GLASS. 

Ufton. — On  Christmas  Day  a  new  stained-glass 
window  was  unveiled  in  the  parish  church.  This 
window  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  k  Baj-ne,  of  London.  It  contains  six  sub- 
jects, three  from  the  Old  Testament  and  three 
from  the  New. 

Maddington. — A  stained-glass  window,  by 
Lavers,  Barraud,  &  Westlake,  iias  recently  been 
placed  in  tho  cliancel  of  Maddington  Church  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hutton,  of  Manchester,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife.  The  subject  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  centre-light  representing  our  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  the  other  lights  being  devoted  to  repre- 
sentations of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John. 


§ur  Office  ^Mt. 


ARcniTECTUKAi.  AssoriATioN. — At  the  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  nu  Friday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Kowland  Plumhe,  F.It.I.B.A., 
President,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Joseph  Taylor  and 
W.  F.  J.  Crisp  were  elected  members.  Mr.  W. 
AVhite,  F.S.A.,  F.K.I. B. A.,  then  read  .a  paper  "On 
Ilammer-beam  Failures,  Eltham  Palace,"  and  on 
hammer-beam  roofs  generally.  This  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  diagrams,  without  which  the  contextwould 
not  be  intelligible,  and  in  order  to  secure  accuracv, 
we  postpone  the  publication  of  the  paper  until  next 
week.  One  section  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  method  of  construction  of  the 
Westminster  Hall  roof,  and  sought  to  controvert  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris's  theory  thatthat  roof  was  constructed 
on  a  .''ystem  of  equipoise.  An  animated  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  T.  II.  "Watsun,  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  G.  K-  Eedgrave,  S.  F.  Clarkson,  and 
others  took  part,  and  Mr.  White  having  brieflv  re- 
plied to  the  points  raised  in  the  discussion,  the  meet- 
ing ended. 

Warwick  Castle. — An  architect's  report  has 
been  prepared  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  of  Warwick  Castle.  The  vaulted  base- 
ment, C;esar's  Tower,  Guy's  Tower,  the  outer  -walls, 
and  the  front  towards  the  river  remain  intact,  which 
comprise  the  oldest  jiortions  of  the  building.  The 
great  hall  and  the  iuterior  of  the  east  wing  of  the 
castle,  where  the  fire  has  left  little  else  than  the  ex- 
terior walls,  had  been  remodelled  from  time  to  time 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  and  may  ver^'  well 
be  reconstructed  without  much  injury  U\  the  historic 
interest  of  the  ivhule.  The  vast  wing,  containing 
the  chapel,  armoury,  aiul  what  have  been  called  the 
state  rooms,  is  quite  untouched. 

AVeli.s  Cathedral  Clock. — This  old  clock, 
made  about  500  years  ago,  and  which  has  for  many 
years  remained  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity  iu  the 
crypt  of  Wells  Cathedral,  cau  now  be  seen  in  the 
South  Kensiugton  Museum  iu  full  work  and  keeping 
excellent  time.  It  «  ill  be  returned  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  when  it  will  be  used  as  a  public 
clock. 

COMI'LKTION   or    MofLSFOUD    ASYLU.M. — At   the 

Berks  Epiphany  Sessions  held  on  Monday,  at 
Heading,  the  Molesford  Asylum  committee  announced 
the  completion  of  their  asylum.  It  has  taken  four 
years  to  erect  the  building,  which  is  to  accommodate 
;>0U  lunatics.  Mr.  Darby  t;rifliths  took  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  ventilation  of  such  buildings  gene- 
rally, and  alluded  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  illness.  He  thought  the  dangerous  and 
almost  fatal  results  to  his  Koyal  Highness  had  led 
architect;)  and  surveyors  to  view  the  subject  of 
drainage  iu  a  new  light.  In  the  erection  of  buildiugs 
different  precautions  W(mld  in  future  have  to  be 
taken.  He  alleged  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
true  principles  of  drainage  and  sewage  ventilation  had 
not  been  sutliciently  studied  hy  architects. 


The  Society  ok  Amalg.vmated  Engineers. — 
The  report  of  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  F.ngineers 
for  the  past  month,  just  issued,  being  the  last  monthlj- 
report  for  1871,  reviews  the  position  of  the  society, 
in  order,  as  is  stated,  "  to  show  how  prosperous  it 
appears  as  compared  with  a  few  ])revious  years.'* 
The  entire  number  of  members  ou  donation  benefit 
this  month  is  stated  to  be  2(J2,  whereas  in  last 
month's  report  it  was  put  down  at  2.'i.''i ;  but  this 
small  increase  of -27,  the  report  states,  '-is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  might  have  been  reason 
ably  anticipated  from  the  aproaching  cV^^q  of  the 
year,  and  the  cases  of  stoppages  caused  by  the  nine 
hours'  movement."  Going  back  to  Dec.,  lSo7,  and 
as  iudicativeof  the  improvement  of  trade  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  members  of  thesociety  since  that  period, 
the  report  records  the  fact  that  in  the  month  referred 
to  the  number  of  members  on  donation  benefit 
amouutedto  .3,129  ;  in  18G8,  to  2.771;  in  1SG9,  to 
2,420;  and  iu  1870,  to  909;  whereas,  as  stated 
above,  at  present  it  was  onl}'  2(J2.  If,  then,  there 
were  added  to  these  facts  that  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  society  during  the  preseut  year 
— an  increase  to  the  extent  of  2.810  members — there 
was  .abundance  of  rcison  to  be  thankful  for  its  pre- 
sent position.  Moreover,  the  secretary  (Mr.  William 
Allan)  remarks  that  the  returns  from  which  the 
report  has  been  compiled  arf  "clearly  indicative  of 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  engineering  trade 
throughout  every  district  in  the  kingdom.'* 

Arkas  in  the  IIi:ak  of  New  Dw^elling-Houses, 
— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newington  Vestry  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  be  mem(trialised,  urging  them  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  iletropolitan  Buildings  and  Manage- 
ment Bill  to  provide  for  an  increased  area  in  the 
rear  of  new  dwelling-houses,  the  A'estry  being  of 
opinion  that,  independent  of  the  absolute  snperlicial 
space  required  in  the  rear  of  dwelling-houses,  regard 
should  be  had  as  to  the  height  of  boundary  wall ; 
and  that,  with  a  view  to  better  ventilation,  and  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  light  in  the  rear  of  the  houses, 
the  distance  between  the  extreme  portion  of  the 
building  and  thebnundary  wall  should  have  a  relative 
ratio,  and  that  no  building,  wall,  hoarding,  or  other 
erection  be  afterwards  allowed  to  be  raised  which  shall 
interfere  with  the  above. 

A  Chl'ROII  Si'iKH  Blown  Down. — During  a 
heavy  gale  which  raged  over  Bristol  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  20tlx  ult.,  the  new  spire  of  Stoke 
Bishi'p  Church  was  destroyed.  The  erecti'ui  was 
all  but  finished,  and  the  scaffolding  was  to  have  been 
removed  on  the  day  of  the  gale  ;  the  strong  wind, 
however,  ]>revented  this,  and  at  about  half-past  ten, 
when  Iiappily  no  one  was  near,  the  spire  and  scaffold  ^ 
ing  fell  bodily.  The  church  was  not  damaged,  nor 
was  there  a  single  pane  of  glass  cracked.  The  spire, 
which  was  80ft.  high,  was  twisted  off  at  its  junction 
with  the  tower,  which  remained  uninjured. 

Russian  Maritijie  Canal. — A  project  for  a 
great  canal  to  counect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Cas- 
pian has  been  attracting  much  attention  iu  S. 
Petersburg.  It  has  been  for  several  years  a  subject 
of  discussion  among  Kussian  engineers.  Ilecently, 
however,  Captain  Blum,  of  the  Itussian  topographi- 
cal engineers'  having  made  some  extensive  explora- 
tions, has  presented  a  report  to  his  government,  in 
which  he  advocates  the  construction  of  the  work. 
All  the  necessary  calculations  have  been  made,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  canal  through  the  Valley 
of  Manitch,  supposed  by  geologists  to  have  formerly 
united  the  two  seas.  The  canal,  which  would  pass 
through  several  lakes,  and  run  for  iifty  miles  along- 
side the  river  Don,  would  be  -l.Vi  miles  in  length  ;  its 
cost  is  estimated  at  i.'ll.U0O,00ll,  and  its  completion 
woidd  occupy  six  years. 

WonivMEx's  International  Exuikition. — The 
distribution  of  gold  and  silver  medals  awarded  iuthe 
M'orkmen's  International  Exhibition,  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall  in  1870,  has  been  postponed  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  which  has  happened  to 
the  dies  at  the  Mint. 

iMrnovEMENTS  AT  Danes  Inn. — The  committee 
or  managers  of  Daucs-inu,  Wj-ch-street.  are  about 
to  erect  a  large  ami  prominent  entrance  lodge  on  the 
site  of  Lindsey's  wcll-knowii  hostelry  and  coffec- 
hduse.  The  improvement  will  possess  attractive 
architectural  features,  and  will  open  a  view  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  inu  from  the  Strand- 

Sanitary  IxiritovE.MENTs  Applied  to  Dwell- 
iNG-HousES. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Inventors' 
Institute,  held  last  evening,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  M.I.B.A.,  on  "Inventions  and 
Patents  Connected  with  Buildings,"  in  which  special 
reference  was  made  to  liie  most  recent  methods 
devised  for  the  jireventiou  of  disease,  and  new  plans 
for  the  erection  of  healthy  dwellings  fur  the  poor 
were  submitted. 
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Two  Unfikisiied  Coktroversies. — The  old  year 
has  gone  out  with  at  least  two  serious  controversies 
left  uudecirted ;  Mr.  Seddon  aud  Mr.  Fergusson  on 
the  Law  Courts  ;  Jlr,  Buchauau  .and  Jlr.  liossetti 
on  poetry.  As  usual  in  .such  cases,  remarl;s  the 
Guardian,  the  latest  thing  elicited  would  probably 
have  prevented  the  contest,  if  it  had  come  out  earlier. 
Mr.  Seddon  lias  openly  charged  Mr.  Fergusson  with 
having  never  seen  the  designs  before  he  commenced 
his  criticisms;  and  Jlr,  Fergusson,  although  he 
answers  Mr.  Seddon  on  other  points,  allows  judgment 
in  this  one  to  go  by  default.  Unfortunately  for  the 
value  of  the  art  criticisms  of  the  Times,  the  charge 
■was  but  too  true  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Fergusson,  or  whoever  writes  the  archi- 
tectural articles  in  the  leading  journal,  has  to  this 
hour  seen  nothing  of  the  plans  in  question  except 
what  has  lieen  published  in  the  building  papers.  If 
this  had  become  known  sooner,  the  controversy  might 
have  been  spared  us. 


CHIPS. 

Christ  Church  Schools,  Patricroft,  near  Jlanchcs- 
tcr,  wore  opened  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult. 

The  Halifax  Town  Council  have  appointed  Mr. 
A.  C.  Foster  Town  Clcrlv,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  .J.  E. 
Norris.  The  salary  is  £1,000  a  year,  but  the  geutle- 
anan  selected  has  to  provide  his  own  clerks. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  chancel  of 
Leigh  Church,  Essex,  18ft. 

The  question  of  ajipointing  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  policy  of  makujg  a  park  at  Peckham  has 
been  shelved  for  a  year. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
wall, the  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall  was  described  as 
being  "an  old  bnildhig,  as  dam]}  as  an  underground 
vault."  It  was  said  to  be  the  dutj'  of  the  heritors  to 
'heat  the  church  in  a  proper  manner. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

jMo.nd.w, — Royal  Institute  of  Bkitisii  Anciii- 
TF.CTS. — (I)  "On  the  Travelling  Stage 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  roof  over 
the  S.  rancras  Station."  By  Sir 
George  Alleyne,  Bart.  (2)  "  On  .Some 
Things  Not  Generally  Considered."  By 
Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.  8  p.m. 
Tuesday. — Institution  or  Civil  ENCiNEr.ns. — 
Inaugural  Address  by  ill.  Hawksley, 
President.  8  p.m. 
Wednesday.  —  Architectural  Association. — 
Meeting  of  Elementary  C'lass  of  Design ; 
subject:  A  bridge  with  one  arch,  25ft. 
span,  scale  4ft.  to  lin.  (Koinan).  s  p.m. 
Fri  d-\y. — Architectural  Association. — "  Lon- 
don as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be."  By  3Ir. 
A.  rayue,  A.E.LB.A.     7.30. 


irabe  |ttlus. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Eradford. — Till'  Iin;iril  and  packing-case  makers, 
and  the  sawyers  and  laboiirors  engaged  iu  the  trade  at 
Itradford,  are  still  on  strik  or  a  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  laboui'.  The  ho  in^  liands  (makers-up  and 
packers)  employod  in  he  liradlord  warehouses  are 
also  endeavouring  t  >  secure  a  reduction  of  the  working 
liours. 

The  Hull  Bcilding  Trade.— Yesterday  (Thurs- 
day) week  au  adjourned  nirt-ting  of  the  committees  of 
the  master  and  ojirrative  builders  was  held  at  the 
JSailors'  Institute,  Watorhousc-lane,  Hull,  to  consider 
a  request  from  the  workmen  of  the  trade  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  from  o-jj  to  40^  hours  a 
week.  There  were  ten  representatives  from  the 
masters  and  ten  from  the  workmen,  Mr.  Simpson 
(Simpson  &  Malone)  occupying  the  chair.  The  meet, 
ing  had  been  adjourned  for  the  production  of  informa- 
tion, what  the  working  hours  were  in  other  towns. 
ill'.  Liggiugs.  on  behalf  of  the  masters,  read  So  repHes 
from  various  towns,  and  the  workmen's  delegates  pro- 
duted  statements  containing  similar  information.  The 
iiutstion  was  then  discussed,  the  masters  stating  that 
they  were  prepared  to  reduce  the  hours  to  54  weekly.  The 
workmen  demanded  the  reduction  of  the  hours  to  40\, 
arguing  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  many  other 
large  towns  would  fully  justify  the  granting  of  their 
request.  As  neither  side  was  authorised  to  close, 
except  on  conditions  of  r.-i  hours  on  the  one  hand,  or 
49j  on  the  other,  nothing  definite  was  done  beyond  the 
concession  of  lA  hours  by  the  masters,  which,  if 
accepted  by  the  men,  is  to  begin  eight  weeks  after 
Christmas. 

TnE  Stonemasons  and  the  Nine  Hours'  Move- 
ment.—A  copy  of  the  enclosed  has  betm  forwarded  to 
employers  in  the  building  trade  of  London  and 
vicinity: — "As  the  representatives  of  the  Operative 
Stonemasons'  Society  in  London  and  district,  we  again 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yon,  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  above- 
named  society  iu  reference  to  the  nine  hours' question, 
and  also  another  matter  appertaining  thereto,  viz.,  the 


question  of  wages.  And  in  referring  to  these  questions, 
we  would  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  rapid 
and  daily-increasing  adoption  of  the  nine  hours"  sys- 
tem throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  innumerable 
number  of  artisans  that  will  commence  that  system 
from  this  day,  at  the  same  wages  for  the  nine  hours 
as  they  previously  i-eceived  for  ten  hours ;  and  in  many 
eases  tliis  had  been  conceded  by  the  employers  without 
a  retiuest  from  the  employed.  Another  significant  fact 
that  we  would  call  yonr  attention  to  is  tlu*  adoption 
ol  the  nine  hours'  system  by  several  of  the  large  rail- 
way companies— a  class  of  employer.-;  tliat  hitherto  have 
not  proved  themselves  very  anxiousto  meet  the  just 
demands  of  those  in  their  employ,  not  even  sufHcieut 
to  secure  the  public  safety.  Seeing  such  to  be  the  case, 
and  knowing  that  employers  in  the  building  trade  of 
London  and  its  vicinity  have  generally  been  willing 
to  meet  any  just  requirements  of  those  in  their  employ, 
providing  that  reasonable  notice  of  those  requirements 
be  given  to  ensure  the  employers  against  any  serious 
loss,  wo  therefore  beg  to  give  you  notice  that  the 
masons  of  London  and  its  vicinity  are  desirous  of  con- 
tinning  the  nine  hours'  system,  as  at  present  established, 
all  the  year  round,  instead  of  expiring  on  the  l-Jth  of 
February,  as  now  arranged,  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  work  at  the  present  reduced  rate  of  wages  for 
the  next  six  mouths;  aud  that  on  and  after  the  1st 
of  July,  1S7'2,  the  wages  be  9d.  per  hour,  making  our 
average  weekly  wages,  as  near  as  possible,  the  same 
under  the  nine  hours' system  as  that  hitherto  received 
for  the  ten  hours.  We  liope,  sir,  that  iu  considering 
this  request  you  will  keep  in  view  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  grant  us  a  favourable  reply  at  your  earliest 
convenience. — I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
P.  Weighell,  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  Taviors' 
Arms,  Johnstone-street,  Westminster,  January  1, 1S72." 
Resolution  passed  at  a  general  meeting,  Nov.  30,  1S71 : 
— "  Resolved,— That'  our  committee  memorialise  the 
master  builders  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  asking 
them  to  concede  the  nine  hours:permanently,  after  Feb. 
14,  IS72,  and  give  notice  at  the  same  time  tliat  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  we  shall  require  an  advance 
of  one  penny  per  hour." 

TENDERS. 

Bromley.— For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Athol-street, 
Bromley,  for  the  London  General  t)mnibu3  Company, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Tosh.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton : — 

Gough... £14->0 

Staines  &  Son 1447 

Vaughan  1441 

Norris 1427 

Crabb I8!is 

Garrud  12;t.5 

Johnson  &  Co 1303 

Eobbins  &  Co 1198 

Aitchisun  &  Walker 119,3 

Mann  1144 

County  Down,  Ireland.— For  constructing  new  drain- 
age and  other  works  for  the  Poor  Law  Guardiaus  of  the 
Newry  Union.    Mr.  James  Watson,  C.E.,  architect : — 

Wheelan  &  Rantin  (accepted)  „ £1080 

County  Down,  Ihrland.— For  the  erection  of  house 
and  out-offices  at  Druinndoney  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Von  Stieg- 
litz.    Mr.  James  Watson,  C.E.,  architect : — 

Thompson   ^2975 

Mahoud 2GJ0 

Wheelan&Rantin 2520 

O'Hear 2510 

Colleen  (accepted) 220O 

Finsbury  Place.— For  alterations  at  23,  Finsbury- 
place,  City.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ituwley,  architect,  35,  Poultry. 
E.G.  :— 

Nind £7f>0 

Sharpington  &  Cole fi86 

Newman  &  Mann (>G9 

Heeps  580 

Crabb  569 

Shepherd    550 

Kivett  521 

Vaughan 00!) 

Wagner  (accepted) 4.S7 

Ipswich.— For  additions  to  laundry  at  the  Ipswich 
Borough  Asylum.    Mr.  E.  Buckham,  surveyor;— 

Gibbons £225     0 

Smith 200    0 

Eerridge  199  10 

Gravstou  1!1S  10 

Girling  198    0 

Luff 198    0 

Trew ...— 185     0 

Morfey 170     0 

Liverpool. — For  the  erection  of  new  Masonic  Hall, 
Hope-street,  Liverjiool.  Messrs.  Danson  &  Davies,  archi- 
tects.    Quantities  supplied : — 

Masuu £4878 

Ellis 4213 

Parker 41^4 

Wells  &  Son 4132 

Bateman 4056 

Gilchrist 40:i4 

Kirkham 4014 

Tomkiuson  &  Sons 39;'5 

Service 3983 

Smith 3917 

Burroughs 3910 

R.ime 3900 

Bridge 3870 

Dyer 3870 

Readdic 3841 

Witter  Bros 379S 

ITrmson 3785 

Grinrod  &  Hargreaves 3776 

Potter  Bros 3770 

Henshaw 3747 

Nicholson  &  Ayres 3729 

Leslie 3677 

Royston.— Errata.- The  tenders  published  last  week 

Jaekliu £757  10 

Gunson 730    0 

were  not  for  erecting  parish  church,  but  for  rc-seathig 
&c.,  the  parish  church  in  wainscot  oak. 


Streatham  Hill.— For  huilding  a  house  and  ofHcos  at 
Streatham  Hill.    Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect:— 

Asford  it  Whillier £9535 

Patmau  &  Fotheringham 9398 

Macey *).30'i 

Foster 903!) 

Colls  &  Son   8y7;j 

Conder  8934 

Bras^ 8793 

Sewell  &  Son  8749 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Q,uarry  Ag-ents. — Shippor.s.  Miieliauis,  and  Con 
tractors  furnished  with  Price  Lists  uf  every  description  of 
ROOFING  and  MANL'FACTURED  SLATE,  Railway- 
rates,  &c.  Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 
Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDGE  TILES, 
specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on  appii<.-j.- 
tiou. — Offices  aud  Show-rooms,  14  &  15  Bury-street, 
St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.— [-.Vdvt.] 


CONTRACTS   OPEN   FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Erratum. — In  the  "War  Department  Contracts" 
advertisement  on  the  last  page  of  our  last  number,  the 
dates  of  the  continuance  of  the  conti*act  for  works.  Sec, 
at  Sheffield  arc  given  as  from  "  15th  January,  1S71,  till 
5th  January,  1S72."  We  have  received  an  intimation 
from  the  Colonel  Commanding  Koyal  Engineers  of 
the  Northern  District  that  the  above  dates  are  incorrect, 
aud  that  they  should  have  read,  from  16th  January, 
1872,  till  31st  March,  1874." 

Leckiiampton,  January  30th. — For  the  construc- 
tion of  about  1,220  yards  of  egg-shaped  sewer,  varying 
from  21in.  by  I6iu.  to  30in.  by  22in-,  760  yards  9iu., 
4.371  yards  12in.,  and  918  yards  loin,  pipe  sewer. — 
Messrs.  D.  J.  &  R.  Humphris,  Surveyors,  480,  High- 
street,  Cheltenham. 

DuNMow  Union,  January  23. — For  the  erection  of 
a  new  infirmary  and  detached  infectious  wards  on 
ground  adjoining  the  workhouse. — F.  J.  Suell,  Clerk ' 
to  the  Guardians,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex. 

Merton,  Surrey,  January  15. — For  alterations 
to  one  house,  and  finishing  four  carcases. — Mr.  31arsh, 
16,  Mark-lane,  E.G. 

Underley,  January  15. — For  building  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  Lune. — Messr.^.  Brade  &  Smales, 
Architects,  8,  Lowther-street,  Kendal. 

AccRiNGTON,  January  22. — For  the  erection  of  a 
r.;iptist  Chapel. — G.  Baines,  architect,  26,  Finsbury- 
plaee,  E.C. 

Midland  Railway,  January  16.  — For  the  erection 
of  ten  cottages  at  AVest-eud-Iane,  Kilburn.— Engineer 
Office,  Midland  Railway  Goods  Station,  S.  Rancras. 

War  Department  Contracts,  January  10. — 
For  the  performance  of  work  and  repairs,  and  supply 
of  building  materials  at  Sheffield. — Royal  Engineer 
Office,  Manchester. 

Salfokd,  .January  11. — For  the  sewering,  paving, 
and  completing  of  certain  streets  in  the  Salford  dis- 
trict.— Edwiu  Andrew,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Sal- 
ford. 

Nortii-Eastern  Railway,  January  13. — For 
constructing  and  fixing  a  pair  of  60ft.  dock-gates, 
required  for  the  Tyue  Dock,  South  Shields. — C.  N. 
Wilkinson,  Secretary,  York. 

York,  .lanuary  25,  1S72. — For  the  construction  of 
the  approach  railway,  to  the  proposed  new  station  at 
York,  making  sundry  new  roads,  and  the  building  of 
new  coal  depots,  with  the  approaches.  &c. — The  Secre- 
tary, North-Eastern   Railway  Company,  York. 

VVest  Hartlepool.  January  25,  1372. — For  the 
construction  of  a  new  dock  at  West  Hartlepool,  with 
the  necessary  entrances,  and  also  for  the  construction 
of  a  double  line  of  railway,  1  mile  52  chains  in  length. 
^Tlie  Secretary,  North-Eastern  liailway  Company, 
York. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QU.VLITY. 

EA^SDELL,  SAUOTERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Guari-ymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  oa 
application  to 

[Advt.] 


Bath  Stone  Office  : 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

green  roofing-slates. 

Assupjiliedto  H.HH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandr  ing  ham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slato.s  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  bo  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  a.s 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Per       Equivalent  to 
*    1,200  Slatei 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  .. 
Do.        do.         13  by  8  .., 
Do.         do.         13  by  7  .., 
Do.         do.        12  by  7  ... 
Do.         do.        12  by  0  .., 
Prices  of  larjje  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit, 
monials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham.  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyu-strect,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Muaeum,  Tufton  street, 
W'>atmiustcr. 


l.S 

JO  Slates. 

per  square 
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LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 

IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 

Pig— Foreign per  ton  £18  15    0  i:l!i    0    0 

„       English  W.B.     .    .      rto  21     0    0  (I    o    « 

Lead  Co do  19    r)    n  (10    0 

„      Other  brands.    .    .      ilo  13  17    fi  ]9    5    0 

Sheet  Milled do  20    0    0  o    0    0 

Shot,  Patent do  21    I)    0  21  10    0 

Red  or  minium  ....      do  21  10    0  000 

Litharge  W.l! .In  0    0    0  0    0    0 

White  Dry do  20  10    0  0    0    0 

„      ground  in  oil  ..      do  0    0    0  0    0    0 

Copper. 

British— Cake  £  Ingot    .  per  ton  £?9    0    0  £!)t    0    0 

Best  Selected    ....      do  91    0    0  9:1    0    o 

Sheet do  91    0    0  9(1    0    0 

Bottoms do  9.i    0    0  9s    0    o 

Australian do  90     0    0  !).•>    0    il 

Spanish  Cnl:e     ....      do  84    0    0  n    0    (i 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ...      do  S5    0    0  SC    0    o 

„    Eeflned  ingot     .    .      dn  92    0    n  9:1    0    o 

Yellow  Metal      .    .    .    .peril).  0    0    7}  0    0    KJ 

IROS. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton  £3  13    0  £0    0    0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  .do  8  1.5    0  9    0    u 

Wales      .do  8     0     0  8    .1    0 

Staffordshire      ....      do  10    0    0  10  10    0 

Bail,  in  Wales    ....      do  800  S    .5    0 

Sheets,  single  in  London      do  11  1-^     0  12  10    0 

Hoops,  first  quality    .    .      do  10  l.i    0  11  IC    0 

Jfail  Rod do  10    0    0  in  lo    o 

Swedish             ....      do  11  10    o  12    0    0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale          per  tuu  £',6  10    0  £37    0    n 

Sperm  body ,  90    0    0  91    0    " 

Cod „  34  10    0  3.5    0    0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  palo     .        „  -3G    0    0  37    0    ll 

Olive,  Gallipoli 54    0    0  0    0    0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  .    .        „  44    0    0  45    0    0 

Palm,  ilne ,  40    0    0  0    0    0 

Linseed „  .33     0     0  0    0    0 

JKapeseed,  Eng.  pale.    .    .        „  45    0    0  '0    0    0 

Cottonseed 34    0    o  35    o    0 

Timber. 

Teak load  £12  10    0  £13  10    <> 

Quebec,  red  pine   ....        „  3150  415^ 

„       yellow  pine.    .    .        „  4    5    0  4  15    ^ 

Quebec  oak.  white    ...       „  BOO  f.    6    " 

birch „  3  15    0  5    0    0 

elm „  3  15    0  4    5" 

Dantzic  oak „  4  10    0  (1  10    " 

Hr „  2     7    0  4     0" 

Memel  flr 3    5    0  0    0    d 

Riga „  3    0    0  3  10" 

Swedish 2    0    0  5  10    0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .        „  4    0    0  c  10    0 

yellow  pine 4    0    0  (i  10    0 

Oregon „  7    0    0  10    0    n 

Lathwood,  Dantzie.  fm.    .        .,  4  10    0  (i    0    0 

St.  Petershurg         „  S     0     0  9  10     0 
Deals,    per  C,  12ft.  by   3 

by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce   .    .        „  12  10    0  IS    0    0 

St.  John,  white  spruce      .        ,,  12     0    0  14    0    0 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 

Canada,  1st  quality  .    .    .        „  IS  10    0  21    0    0 

2nd  do 13    0    0  14  10     0 

Archangel,  yellow    ...        „  12  10    0  14  10    0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow      .        „  12  10    0  13  10    0 

Finland ,  e  15    0  7  15    0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  ...       ,,  000  000 

Gothenburg,  yellow  .    .    .        „  8  10    0  10  10    0 

,,             white   ...        „  800  900 

Gefle,  yellow 10  10    0  12  10    0 

Sodorham ,  8  10    0  12    0    0 

Christiana,  per  C,  12ft.  by 

3  by  9in.,  yellow    ...       „  10    0    0  12  10    0 

Other  Norway „  700  800 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin.,  tlrst  yellow    .    .        .,  0  10    0  0  116 

First  white 086  096 

Second  qualities   ....       ,,  0    G    0  086 


BANKKUPTS. 

TO  SURKEXDER  IN  THE  CODNTRT. 

John  Ilipkius,  Prince'R-End,  ironfounder  and  chain 
manufacturer,  January  19.  at  Dudley. — George  Barrett, 
Hull,  builder,  January  10,  at  Hull. 

BANKIil-PTCY  AXSriJ.ED. 

Under  1  his  heading  last  week  the  name  of  John  Joseph 
Bell  appears,  whereas  the  annulling  order  is  against 
Henry  Harris  only. 

SITTI.VOS  FOIl  PCDLIO  EXAMINATIO.V. 

January  16,  H.  Hunt,  Stratford  and  Bow,  manufacturer 
of  oil,  varnish,  and  grease.— January  26,  D.  Rowland, 
Stockport,  builder  and  grocer. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Dobbing  .t  Maddcr^oTi,  Darlington,  engineers. — Parkin- 
sons &  r.radshaws,  Waddington,  Yorkshire,  brick  and  tilo 
makers.— Atiiinson  Si  Michael,  Wharf-road,  City-road. 
timber  brokers  and  commission  agents. 


Breakfast.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  a^id CoMroRT- 
INO. — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  g(»vern  the  operations  of  digestion  arid  nutrition, 
ami  by  a  careful  application  of  the  line  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may 
savo  us  many  heavy  doctors"  bills." — "Civil  Service 
Gtazette."  Made  simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled— •■J.uiiis  Errs  *  Co.,  Homreo- 
pathic  Chemists.  London."  Also,  makers  of  Epps's  Milky 
Cocoa  (Cocoa  aud  Condensed  Milk). 


THE 

ENGLISH   MECHANIC 

AND   WORLD   OF    SCIENCE. 

WITH   WHICH   AUE  INOORPOnATED 

•'The  Mechanic,"  "  Scisntlfio  Opinion,"  and 
"  The  British  and  Foreign  Mechanic." 

rniCE    TWOPENCE    WEEKLY. 


OfFICK .31,  TA\aSTOCK-STIlEET,  CoVTiNT-GARDEX. 

And  at  All  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 

Demy  Svo.,  400pp..  with  19  large  Plates  and  numerous 
WciodculK,  It's,  cloth. 

BA  R  L  O '\ V  '  S  S  T  R E  N  Cx  T  H  of 
MATEBI.^XS,  A  TREATISE  on  the  STRENGTH 
ul  MATERIALS.  By  PETER  BARLOW,  C.E..  F.R.S.,  &c., 
A  New  aw;!  Enlargod  Edition,  revised  by  the  Authors 
Sons,  aud  Edited  by  William  Humbur,  Assoc.  lust.  C.E. 
"The  standard  treatise  upon  this  particular  subject." — 
"Engineer." 

London:  LOCKWOOD  &C0.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

Second  Edition,  with  5  Plates,  royal  Svc,  5s.,  cloth, 
postage  3d. 

npiIE    STRAINS    on   STRUCTURES   of 

1      lEONWOHK,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Con- 
struction.   By  F.  W.  SHEILDS,  M.  lust.  C.E. 

London :  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  with  10  Plates  and 
113  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo.,  12s.,  cloth. 

SURVEYING.— An  OUTLINE  of  the 
METHOD  of  CONDDCTING  a  TEIGONOMETBI- 
CAL  SURVEY,  for  the  Formation  of  Oengraphical  and 
Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Military  Reconnaisanee 
Levelling,  &c.  By  M.\JOB  «ENEK.\L  FROME,  R.E., 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

London:  LOCK  WOOD  &  CO.,  7.  Stationers'  Hall-coiu-t,  E.C. 
Third  Edition,  with  Plates,  imp.  8vo.,  price  8s.,  cloth. 

OBLIQUE  ARCHES  :    A  PRACTICAL 
TREATISE    on   the  CONSTRUCTION  OF.     By 
JOHN  Hj\JET. 

London;  LOCKWOOD  SCO.,",  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.Q, 


With  numerous  Plates,  12mo.,  cloth  limp,  price  .^a 

VITRUVIUS.— THE  ARCHITECTURE 
of  MARCUS  VITEUVIUS  POLLIO.     Translated 
by  JOSEPH  GWILT,  P.S.A.,  F.H.A.S. 

London :  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 

Now  ready.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Appendices,  12mo.,  cloth 
limp,  price  Is.  6d. 

7    IMES  and  CEMENTS.— A  TREATISE 

1j    on  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS.  CONCRETES 
MASTICS,  PLASTERING,  ,ic.    By  G.  R.  BURNELL,  C.E. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 
On  January  13,  in  small  Svo..  price  Zs.  Gd.  cloth. 

TECHNICAL  ARITHMETIC  and  MEN- 
SURATION. By  C.  W.  MEEEIFIELD,  F.RS,, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  .\rchitecture,  South 
Kensington. 

Being  the  Seventh  f»f  the  New  Series  of  Elementary 
Works  on  Mechanical  and  Physical  Science  in  course  of 
publication,  edited  by  Professor  T.  M.  GooDEVB,  M.A. 

Text-Books  previously  published,  price  38.  6d.  each : — 

1.  GOODEVE'S    MECHANISM. 

2.  BLOXAM'S   METALS. 

.3.  MILLEE'S    IX0E(;ANIC   CHEMISTRY. 

4.  GRIFFIN'S   ALGEBRA   AND   TRIGONOMETRY. 

T,.  WATSON'S   PLANE   AND   SOLID   GEOMETRY. 

(i.  MAXWELL'S   THEOEY   OF   HEAT. 

Loudon  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 


Now  ready.  Part  1,  20  Plates,  price  9s. 

EXAMPLES  of  ENCiLISH  MEDLEVAL 
FOLIAGE,  taken  from  Buildings  of  the  12th  to  the 
l.'^lh  century,  by  JAMES  K.  COLLING,  F.H.I.B.A.,  author 
of  "  Gothic  Ornaments,"  "  Details  of  Gothic  .\rchitecture," 
"Art  Foliage."  &c.,  i.tc.  To  bo  issued  in  four  parts,  mth 
letter-press,  Ac,  price  i>.s.  each,  forming  one  vol..  royal 
quarto,  72  plates,  price  £1  Ifls. 

London:  Published  hv  the  Author.  ISO,  Hampstead-road, 
N.W.;  B.  T.  Batstord.  ,'.2,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


rpUE  SEUAUE  QUESTION,    price  2s; 

X.      S;\NIT.\EY  WOEKS,  price  Is. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 
E.  A  F.  N.  .SPON,  4S,  Charing-cross. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING, 
&c.— PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  given  in  Civil 
Engineering,  Surveying,  Levelling.  Architecture,  Build- 
ing, Draughting,  Measuring,  and  "Valuing  Land,  Timber, 
and  Iluildings,  including  field  Work  with  Theodolites. 
Levels,  Ac.  For  Prospectus  apply  at  the  ofHccs  of  Messrs. 
HYDE.  SMITH,  and  LEWIS,  24,  Ouildtord-strcet, 
Ilussell-square,  London. 

EFFECTIVE  PERSPECTIVES  and  othor 
DRAWIN(JS  ('OLO[TRED  on  reasonable  terms. 
Fir.st-cliiss  outlinefl.  Specimens  shown.  Mr.  BETHOLM, 
Queeus'  Chambers,  Chapcl-Bti-eet,  Bodford-row. 


Established  a.d.  1774. 
4  USTIN^S  NEW  niPERTAL  PATENT 

rV  SUPERFIXE  FLAX  SASH  LIXE. 

The  above  article  is  now  beiu,^  maniiri''tured  and  sold 
in  lar^'P  quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-hoi:se 
Shnttrrs,  and  other  heavy  work.  The  Manufacturers 
would  recommend  it  for  its  strength,  and  the  large  amount 
of  wear  in  it,  consequent  on  its  peiuliar  manufacture. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERLVL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND 
RLIND  LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarde<l).  The  Manu- 
facturers of  the  above  articles  particularly  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  Imperial  Patent  Flax 
Siish  Lines,  of  which  they  are  now  maktug  four  quLilities, 
nitd  they  strongly  recommend  that,  iii  all  caset-  they 
sliould  be  purchased  in  preference  to  the  Patent  Lines 
made  from  Jute,  which  article  has  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  durability  of  Flax;  consequently  cannot  give  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  consumer. 

They  al^io  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  Trade 
to  their  IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are 
very  superior  to  anything  yet  offered. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  RoperaakT^,  Ironmon;^ers, 
Merchants,  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  or 
Country. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

DIIULETT  AND  CO.,  MANUFAC- 
»  TURERS  OP  GAS  CHANDELIERS.  HALL 
LANTERNS,  GLASS  LUSTRES,  &c.,  &c.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  the  newest  designs  always  on  sliow;  every  article 
marked  in  plain  figures.  Patentees  and  Manufactiu'ers  of 
the  Mercurial  Gas  Regulator.  Complete  Pattem-boolc  and 
Price-list,  123. 

Nos.  55  and  5G,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 


LATHES.— The  Cheapest  House  for  good 
Lathes,  with  planed  iron  beds,  iron  standards,  dc..^ 
the  friction  parts  of  hardened  steel,  is  NEILSON'S, 
19,  Denmark -street,  Soho.  London,  makers  of  every 
description  of  tools  and  apparatus  for  amateurs  aud 
mechanics.  Inventions  worked  out.  Illustrated  price 
list  three  stamps. 

WORKMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  1S7(J. 

Silver  Medal  (only  prize  for  Lathes)  awarded  for 
excellence  of  workmanship. 

To  be  SOLD,  a  4-hor.se  HORIZONTAL 
ENGINE,  with  upright  boiler  and  improved  saw- 
bench,  complete.  Can  be  eeen  at  work  at  Mr.  G.  Limn's. 
Builder  and  Contractor,  ilellish-strcet,  Millwall.  E. 

LINFORD'S  IMPROVED  CIRCULAR 
SAW  BENCHES,  with  planed  tops,  for  30in.  saw. 
£9  10s.;  for  36in.,  £15.— Mansfield  Wharf,  Belgrave-road, 
LeicoBter. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.— FOR  SALE,  very, 
valuable  Photographs  from  the  Design*!  and 
Sketches  (.if  the  late  Augu.=itus  Welhy  Pugin,  Throe  job 
lots,  MO  each,  for  50s.  per  lot.— B.  LEMERE,  Photographer, 
147,  Strand,  London. 

TO  RUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and 
OTHERS.— FOR  SALE,  a  large  quantity  of  excellent 
SCAFFOLDING,  including  long  foreign  pules,  good  stout 
boards, cords,  pulleys,  &c.,  &c.,  also  several  capital  masons' 
falls,  crabs,  blocks,  &c„  with  a  mortar  mill.  7  foot  pan, 
nearly  new. — Apply  to  J.  &  M.  Goggs,  builders,  Swaffham, 
Norfolk. 

IRON  CHURCH  for  SALE.  100ft.  long, 
oOft,  wide,  holds  700  persons.  Price,  with  all  fittings 
complete.  £600. — Address.  "  Clericu;;,"  ll',  Oloucester- 
road.  S.W.,  where  it  may  be  seen. 

WOOD    AND     STOXE    CARVINfi.— 
R.  A.  BRANGAN,  Architkctural  Sculptgk  an'H 
MoDKi,l.Kit.    Estimates  furnished  to  the  Trade  for  Carry- 
ing out  of  Wood  and  Stone  Carving  in  every  style. 
High  Class  Testimonials. 
Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 
54.  FOLEY  STREET,  PORTLAND   PLACE,  LONDON. 

CAUTION.— Mn.  LIPSCOMBE'S  SELF- 
CLEANING  CHARCOAL  CISTERN  FILTER,  an 
immense  improvement,  three  times  more  efficient,  seven 
times  more  durable,  than  other  Cistern  Filters;  abOTO 
2,000  in  use;  rented  in  London  if  preferred.  Pi'events 
incrustation  in  engine  boilers.  Prospectus  free. — TEMPLE- 
BAR. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  — 
Entirely  New  Entertainment,  bv  Prnfessor  Pepper, 
enlitlod  SHADOWS.  AND  THE  STORY  OP  THE 
SHADOWLESS  MAN!— Professor  Popper's  New  Entor- 
tainraent.  BATTLE  OF  DORKING  ANSWERED  BY 
THE  AUTUMN  MANiU.UVRES;  or,  the  British  Army 
and  its  Stations.  Patriotic  Songs  by  Miss  Alice  Barth.— 
New  Musical  Entertainment,  by  Mr.  George  Buckland, 
written  expressly  for  Iiiui  by  the  Chaiiman  lA  the  Institu- 
tion, entitled  THE  GllOST  OF  THE  TOLL-HOUSE; 
Dlustrated  with  New  Scenerj' and  Spectral  Effects.  Mr. 
George  Buckland  will  introduce  many  original  Sougi^. — 
The  ri^nowued  swimmer.  Marquis  Bibbero,  will  enact  TfTE 
DROWNING  MAN.  Illuminat'-d  bv  n  puwerful  light.— 
The  Arabian  Mystery.-"  CURISTMAS  COMES  BUT 
ON(T.  A-VKAR  !"  by  J.  L.  King.  E>q.— Matthew's  Magic 
and  Mysterj'. — Dug  war's  Juggling. — Admission  to  the 
whole,  One  Shilling. 
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AVARWICK   CASTLE. 

A  CONTROVERSY  bas  arisen,  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  takes  a  conspicuous  part, 
on  the  pi-oposed  restoration  of  Warwick 
Castle.  In  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  art 
critic,  the  ruin  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
ruin,  splendid  in  its  dilapidation,  unvulgarised 
by  the  hand  of  the  modern  architect.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  upon  this  point,  is  very  positive,  as 
he  is,  indeed,  upon  all  others  falling  within 
the  compass  of  his  sympathies.  He  protests 
against  a  public  subscription  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  towers  and  walls,  or  to  rehabilitate 
the  devastated  chambers.  With  this  part  of 
the  matter  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  a  question  whether  an  opulent 
nobleman,  because  his  ancestral  halls  and 
galleries,  alive  and  briglit  with  the  noblest 
works  of  human  genius,  have  been  free  to  the 
excursionist's  foot,  should  suffer  his  mansion 
— for  in  our  days  castles  are  either  only  man- 
sions or  relics — to  be  given  back  to  him,  re- 
stored, as  a  gift  from  his  neighbours ;  but, 
passing  this  by,  is  a  gentleman  bound,  by 
arohseological  considerations,  to  accept  a  fire 
as  a  fate,  and  tolerate  a  magnificent  fragment, 
instead  of  going  about,  in  a  common-sense 
way,  the  redemption  of  the  ruin?  Another 
reflection  at  once  occurs.  This  disaster  was 
caused  by  a  conflagration.  Now  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  gray  old  fortalices 
that  in  England,  and  in  Wales,  and  in  Ger- 
many, crowding  along  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  have  mouldered,  stone  by  stone,  with 
ancient  windows  letting  in  the  mystic  light 
of  ages  upon  their  historic  floors,  and  the 
sudden,  black,  unpicturesque  destruction 
wrought  by  fire.  The  one  is  a  type  of  time, 
slow,  falling  away  by  degrees,  beautiful  in 
decay,  hauuted  by  legends,  fit  subject  for  poet 
and  sketcher  ;  the  other  is  a  skeleton  made  in 
an  hour,  without  a  grand  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  Besides,  should  Warwick  Castle 
be  now  restored,  will  it  be  for  the  first  time  ? 
The  calamity,  again,  has  been  no  more  than 
partial.  Ihe  vaulted  basements,  Csesar's 
Tower,  Guy's  Tower,  the  outer  walls,  and 
the  front  towards  the  river,  remain,  as  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  intact.  But  what  of  the  great 
hall,  and  the  interior  of  the  east  wing,  through 
which  the  flames  passed  with  desolating 
effect  ?  They  were  not,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  antiquities  at  all.  They  were 
mere  reconstructions,  dating  from  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  But  the  chapel, 
the  armoury,  and  the  state-rooms,  of  far 
older  date,  are  unscathed.  These  are  the  real 
antiquities  of  Warwick  Castle,  and  them  it  is 
not  proposed  to  touch.  As  for  the  hall,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  so  plaintive,  that 
roof  was  constructed  less  than  half  a  century 
ago.  The  celebrated  breakfast-room  claims 
no  pedigree  beyond  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Elsewhere,  a  venerable  garnish  was  given  to 
corridors  and  apartments  by  suits  of  Mediaeval 
armour,  ancestral  portraits,  fragments  of 
early  architecture  embedded  in  modern  im- 
provements, Italian  and  German  specimens 
belonging  to  the  IMiddle  Ages,  quaint 
carvings,  and  grotesque  sculptures.  But 
nothing  which  has  been  destroyed  possessed 
the  sanctity  which  Mr.  Ruskin  would  attribute 
to  it.  We  are  as  hostile  as  can  possibly  be 
to  vulgar  restorations,  yet  we  can  perceive 
no  valid  reason  why  posterity  should  cherish 
a  ruin  caused  by  fire. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  tliat 
any  degree  of  interest  felt  in  this  hoary  struc- 
tpe  is  justified  by  its  history  and  its  tradi- 
tions. No  record  remains  of  the  period  wlien 
the  walls  of  a  castle  first  rose  on  the  rock  that 
shelves  to  the  river  Avon.  Far  before  King 
Alfred's  epoch  there  were  battlements  above 
the  English  Ehrenbreitstein.  The  Mercian  earls 
made  merry  in  the  gloomy  halls  of  Warwick. 


The  Conqueror  himself  relied  upon  this  castle 
as  a  stronghold.  The  races  of  Newburgh,Beau- 
champ,  Nevil,  Plantagenet,  and  Dudley  slept 
within  those  massive  walls.  Under  them, 
five  knights,  ten  sergeants,  and  a  little  army 
of  soldiers,  kept  continual  watcli  in  the  moat. 
So  strong  was  the  edifice  that  Henry  III. 
prohibited  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick 
from  remarrying  without  his  permission,  in 
order  that  he  might  previously  judge  what 
manner  of  man  would  be  enabled  to  beard 
Iiim  from  the  fortified  rock  on  the  Avon. 
Yet,  in  that  era,  the  whole  building,  auent 
the  antiquity  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  so 
pathetic,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  two 
great  towers  excepted.  New  walls,  new 
gates,  new  towers,  were  erected ;  but  Guy's 
Tower  was  not  then  in  existence.  It  dates  no 
farther  back  than  the  reign  of  the  third 
Edward.  It  may  shock  our  feelings,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  that  the  Castle  was  long  a  ruin,  in 
the  last  century,  and  that  the  habitable  part 
of  it  was  used  as  a  county  gaol.  Not  tliat 
upon  this  account  it  is  to  be  disparaged,  but 
certainly  that,  after  so  many  vicissitudes, 
one  more  restoration  can  do  no  possible 
harm.  We  might  as  well  have  sanctioned  a 
similar  scruple,  for  sesthetic  reasons,  with 
reference  to  the  Tower  of  London.  As  we  have 
said,  had  this  august  and  majestic  structure 
gradually  sunk  into  decay,  with  the  hoar  of 
ages  untouched  upon  it,  the  plea  against  re- 
construction might  have  held  good  ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  We  might  hesitate,  naturally,  to 
think  of  a  nineteenth-century  Guy's  Tower, 
replacing  the  embattled  parapets,  and  the 
heavily-ivied  walls,  the  machicolated  bridges 
over  the  moat,  now  changed  into  two  slopes 
of  green  velvet,  or  the  Gothic  turrets  far 
aloft,  whence  the  besieged  once  watched  the 
enemy  :  though  even  here,  the  antiquity  has 
disappeared,  since  broad  Gothic  windows 
have  replaced  the  cheerless  single  lights  and 
fatal  loopholes.  These,  we  submit,  are  not 
the  terms  upon  which  to  contract  for  tlie 
preservation  of  a  ruin,  ruinous.  In  fact,  neai'ly 
all  the  lighting  of  the  edifice  has  been 
more  or  less  modified.  We  by  no  means 
suggest  that  tlie  general  effect  has  been  in- 
jmed.  Still,  there  is  the  mighty  river  front, 
ramparted  and  turreted,  with  open  flights  of 
granite  steps  ;  still  the  reminiscences  of  war 
and  chivalry  in  every  arch  and  wall ;  stiU, 
there  are  gorgeous  spaces  of  an  interior,  not 
less  luxurious,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
England  ;  but  that  which  we  would  empliati- 
cally  point  out  to  the  sentimental  devotees  of 
ruin  is  that  Warwick  Castle  has  again  and 
again  been  visited  by  fire,  been  restored,  and 
remained  a  monument  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Why  not  once  more '?  We  need  not  be  so 
reverential  of  the  past  as  to  set  up  as  an  idol 
of  arohseological  worship  a  fire-brigade  an- 
tiquity. Well,  there  is  enough  left  to  deserve 
reframing—  the  famous  oak-floored  ante- 
chamber, the  still  more  celebrated  cedar- 
room,  with  a  ceiling  unsurpassed  as  a  picture, 
unless,  perhajis,  by  the  wonderful  plafond 
roof  in  the  royal  palace  of  Amsterdam,  the 
"  gilt-room"  and  the  state  bedroom,  which  is 
a  National  Gallery  in  itself,  with  its  Holbeins, 
Zuccheros,  Titians,  Veroneses,  Rubens,  and 
Wanderwerfs.  Thence  may  be  seen  the  Avon, 
as  we  have  often  looked  upon  it,  winding 
down  a  long  slope  of  the  most  perfect  park 
scenery,  traversed  by  a  picturesque  bridge  of 
a  single  arch,  a  waterfall,  a  mill  of  unknown 
age,  pavilions  of  white  marble,  mellowed  to 
a  golden  tint  by  time,  and  the  trophy  of  Guy, 
so  renowned  that  he  became  a  fable.  Guy's 
Cliff  still  bears  his  name,  as  does  the  tower, 
for  was  he  not,  as  Lord  Lytton  records,  "  the 
last  of  the  barons  ?"  But,  unhappily,  this 
generation  is  critical  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
sceptical  historian,  says  "  a  shadowy  an- 
cestor so  renowned  as  Guy  was  a  valuable 
boast  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick  during  the 
dark  ages,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  society 
was  enamoured  of  the  marvellous,  and  they 
sedulously  propagated  his  fame  by  causing  his 
exploits  to  be  worked  in  tapestry,  by  adopting 
his  Christian  name,  and  by  calling  after  him 


a  tower  of  their  Castle.  As  the  ages  im- 
proved in  understanding,  the  story  of  Guy 
sank  towards  disregard ;  but  Sir  William 
Dugdale  strangely  sullied  a  page  of  his 
excellent  history  by  restoring  the  fable  to 
serious  consideration."  If  we  do  not  deeply 
mistake.  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  been 
proved  to  be  right,  and  his  critic  wrong.  We 
are  not  insisting,  be  it  noted,  upon  all  the 
anecdotes  flourished  in  local  guide  books  con- 
cerning either  the  castle  itself  or  Guy's  Cliff, 
which  is  loomed  over  by  traditions  yet  more 
romantic.  We  leave  to  legend  the  Hermit's- 
Cave,  the  scene  of  the  terrible  duel  between 
Guy  and  the  Danish  Colebrand,  the  burial 
of  the  knight  by  his  neglected  but  teuder- 
witfe,  the  cave  in  which  Guy,  having  hewn  it 
out  with  his  own  hands,  is  reported  to  have 
lived  "like  a  palmer  poore ;"  the  statue  to 
which  a  lady  sculptor,  not  so  long  ago,  re- 
stored a  leg,  the  stables,  cellars,  and  offices, 
all  wrought  like  Indian  temples,  out  of  the 
solid  mountain  ;  and  the  fatal  spot  where 
Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  nick- 
named "  the  black  hound  of  Arden,"  caused 
the  head  of  Piers  Gaveston,  favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  to  be  smitten  from  his  shoulders. 
On  the  face  of  the  rock  may  stiU  be  read : — 

P.  Gaveston.  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
Beheaded  here  +  1311. 

Now,  is  it  better  to  repair  and  keep  so  far 
as  is  possible  intact,  such  an  edifice  and  such 
a  place,  with  all  their  associations,  than  to 
give  them  over  to  time  and  aUow  them  to  waste 
into  heaps  of  decay  ?  We  wonder,  as  we 
have  said,  whether  an  argument  on  the  other 
side  would  apply  to  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  or 
Cologne  Cathedral,  or  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or 
the  Duomo  of  INIilan,  or  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  or  Windsor  Castle  itself?  For  it 
comes  to  this :  Windsor  Castle  ranks  among 
our  noblest  antiquities.  Supposing  its  state 
apartments  were  burnt  out,  would  Mr. 
Ruskin  interfere  to  prevent  their  restoration  ? 
If  not,  why  the  restoration  of  Warwick 
Castle  ?  Both  have  been,  for  the  purposes  of 
habitation,  more  or  less  modernised.  Both, 
it  is  urged,  are  properties  vested,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  nation.  Yet  both  are  private 
residences,  for  all  that,  and  we  cannot  expect 
a  gentleman  to  live  in  a  ruin  for  the  sake  of 
pictorial  enthusiasts  and  autumnal  sketchers. 
This  structure,  rendered  so  conspicuous  in 
the  public  sight  by  the  late  conflagration,  and 
the  controversy  which  has  arisen  out  of  it, 
seems  to  be  about  as  much  apart  of  English  his- 
tory as  the  Tower  of  London  itself.  In  fact,  its 
fortunes,  for  several  generations,  followed 
those  of  the  Crown.  Its  name  confers  the 
title  attaching  to  the  earldom,  "  Eavl  War- 
wick, of  Warwick  Castle."  And  its  antiquity 
no  modern  architectural  touches  can  violate. 
For  Csesar's  Tower  stands  looming  forth,  the 
work  of  an  unremembered  generation.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  it  is  difficult  for  an  unprofessional 
eye  to  detect  where  the  rock  ends  in  this  part 
of  the  castle,  and  the  tower  begins.  Presu- 
mably, it  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  whole 
pile,  its  method  of  construction  being  at  once 
rude  and  singular.  From  its  side  juts  out  an 
embattled  turret  of  stone,  where  imagination 
may  place  the  herald  at  arms,  demanding,  in 
an  epoch  long  passed,  the  name  and  jiurpose 
of  some  beleaguring  chief.  Through  its  stu- 
pendous archway,  flanked  by  battlomcnted 
towers,  through  a  second,  also  turreted, 
through  corridors  of  amazing  dimensions, 
along"  which  troops  of  horse,  before  now, 
have  ridden,  with  fortifications  of  the  feudal 
kind  frowning  on  every  side  ;  up  the  grand 
artificial  mount,  which  supplements  the 
natural  rock,  and  so  on,  we  reach  the  civilised 
interior,  the  home,  at  seasons,  of  the  family. 
And  io  the  interval  we  cross  the  area  of 
destruction  or  dilapidation : — The  hall  ;  the 
mai-ble  floor,  the  breakfast-room,  library, 
and  private  sitting-room ;  Lady  AA'arwick's 
boudoir;  three  art  aute-chambers,  ifweiiiayso 
describe  them  ;  and  the  seven  leather-hung 
bed-rooms.    The  hall,  though  much  modern- 
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iseJ,  is  a  particular  loss.  It  was  spaci'^us, 
paved  with  black  and  white  stone,  richly 
■wainscoted,  heautifuUy  roofed  in  painted 
plaster,  and  adorned  by  magnificent  Medireval 
fireplaces.  Thence,  in  a  right  line  of  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  ex- 
tended what  ■ft'ere  called  the  state  apart- 
ments, though  they  were  never,  in  reality, 
withdrawn  froai  occasio::al  family  use.  We 
need  not  linger  among  the  works  of  art  here 
preserved,  since  happily  the  fire  left  most  of 
them  uninjured,  but  passing  forth,  through 
a  park  not  to  be  surpassed  in  English  scenery, 
we  enter  a  building  designed  and  erected  to 
hold,  as  a  shrine,  one  single  gem,  and  that  a 
gem  of  Titanic  dimensions.  This  is  a  vase, 
among  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  largest 
products  of  antiquity,  composed  of  white 
marble,  circular  in  form,  capable  of  holding 
a  himdred  and  seventy  gallons,  placed  on  a 
square  pedestal,  movable  by  means  of  a 
mortise  and  tenon,  decorated  with  bacchana- 
lian emblems,  and  having  two  vine-pattern 
handles,  which,  as  a  Latin  inscription  upon 
it  tells  us,  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
lake,  not  far  from  Hadrian's  Villa,  near 
Tivoli,  or  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from 
Kome.  It  was  first  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  of  whom  it  was  afterwards  re- 
purchased by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
brought  it  to  England,  and  permitted  Lord 
Lonsdale  to  have  a  model  of  it  executed  in 
solid  silver.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
fractured  by  the  fire,  would  Mr.  Ruskin 
have  prohibited,  in  the  name  of  art,  a  re- 
course to  Polytechnic  cement  ?  Or  is  he  not 
so  entirely  dedicated  to  fragment.?,  after  all  ? 
For  ourselves,  let  us  repeat,  we  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  ruin  wrought  by  time — 
■when  gray  and  venerable  structures,  "  ancient 
of  days."  having  seen  their  history  out,  fade 
like  neglected  beacons,  and  fall  into  natural 
decay,  lowering  their  high  crests,  generation 
after  generation,  until  they  exist  no  more 
except  as  cairns  lieaped  up  on  the  graves  of 
gone  eras — and  a  vulgar  destruction  caused  by 
a  drop  of  spilt  oil,  or  an  incautiously-lighted 
lucifer  matih.  And  we  believe  that  most 
ti'ue  antiquarians  will  be  of  our  opinion  in 
this  respect.  When  age  comes  over  War- 
■ndck  t'astle,  so  that  it  niust  crumble,  and  be 
no  more,  well  and  good ;  but,  until  then,  let 
us  preserve  oui-  proudest  relic. 


"  HOLBEIN  AND  HIS  TIiME,"  BY  DR. 
WOLTMANN.* 

rpHE  translation  of  this  book,  which  appears 
-*-  to  be  carefully  and  well  done,  is  by  jNliss 
F.  E.  Bunnett.  The  English  edition  is  nicely 
got  up  as  to  printing  and  binding,  but  the 
engravings  arc  decidedly  below  the  usual 
standard  of  excellence,  and  this  is  particularly 
to  be  regretted  in  a  work  professedly  upon 
line  art.  The  life  of  Hans  ilolbein  is  a  very 
interesting  one  to  all  art-students,  and  any 
details  teufling  to  draw  any  part  of  it  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized.  Holbein  was  the  master 
spii'it  of  a  new  age  in  art,  and  essentially  a 
man  of  his  time,  which  time  happened  to  be  a 
remarkably  striking  one — a  time  ripe  for  cul- 
tivating the  iudividu.al  characters  of  men, 
calling  forth  not  only  tlie  two  great  (ierni'xn 
artists,  Diiror  and  Holbein,  but  many  other 
distinguished  men  in  ditVcn'nt  phases  of  life. 
Our  painter  was  born  in  the  free  imjierial  city 
of  Augsburg,  the  true  home  of  (iernum  Re- 
naissance, and  therefore  worthy  to  produce  ih'j 
great  Renaissance  painter.  It  was,  at  the  time 
of  Holbein's  l)irth,  in  a  very  fiourisliing  con- 
dition. Its  merchants  and  citizens  were 
famous  for  their  riches  and  culture  and  their 
liberal  advocacy  of  fiee  trade.  Its  iioymla- 
tion,takenasawhole,  was  prosperous  and  busy. 
Its  public  buildings  were  noble  and  imjiosing. 
From  its  geographical  position  it  maintained 
constant  and  amicable  lelations  with  Venice 

•'■Ilnlhoin  finti  nis  Time."  By  Professor  WOLTHHNS. 
Translnii>il  by  P.  E.  Bdnnett.  I  vol.,  small  4to.  London: 
Bichard  iientlc;  &  Son. 


and  Italy,    and  from  the  sjiecial   favour  and 
frequent  visits  paid  to  it  by  that  true  lover  of 
art,     the     Emperor    Maximilian,    called     in 
derision  by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  "The  Bur- 
gomaster   of   Augsburg,"  the  city  preserved 
a  festive  and  joyous   life.     The  date  of  our 
painter's  birth  is  sujiposed  by  Dr.  AVoltmann, 
who  details  the  different  dates  and  the  reasons 
for   and   against    believing   in    them     with 
scrupulous  minuteness,  to   be  1-41)5.     He  was 
the  second  son  of   Hans  Ilolbein,  the   elder, 
himself  an  artist  of  position,  who  had  already 
cast  off  many  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  earlier 
style  of  art.  His  more  celebrated  son  evidently 
trod  closely  in  his    father's  footsteps,    and 
began  his  painter's   life  by  working  for  and 
with  his  father.     The  oldest  authentic  paint- 
ings of  Hans  Ilolbein  the  younger,  are  dated 
1512,  but   it  is   probable  that  many  of   his 
sketches   in  the   Berlin   Museum,  drawn   in 
metallic  pencil  on  leaves  torn  out  of  a  sketch- 
book, and  some  oil   pictures  for    his   father, 
were  executed  before  this  time.  But  Holbein's 
most   celebrated  picture  painted  during  his 
residence  at  Augsburg  is  the  "  Martj'rdom  of 
S.     Sebastian,"    until    recently    erroneously 
ascribed    to    his    father.      It    is    a   triptych 
now  in    the    Pinakothek    of    ^Munich.     The 
suft'erings  of  the    saint,  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
pierced  by  arrows,  occupy  the   centre   panel 
of  the   picture ;  on   the    side   panels  are    S. 
Barbara     and      S.     Elizabeth,     the     latter 
ministering  to  the   lepers.     The    outer  sides 
of   the   panel   represent    the    Annunciation. 
Ilolbein  removed  to  Basle,   in   Switzerland, 
about   the  year   1515,    perhaps    on   account 
of  the  greater  freedom  to  be  had  in  that  city, 
which     was   then  also     a  place   where   the 
trade     of     book    printing    was    principally 
carried    on,      and    where     our     artist    ■was 
sure    to    get   much     employment    in    wood 
engraving.     Ilolbein  hadrelations  in  Switzer- 
land,    and      was     accompanied     to      Basle 
by     his     elder    brother,      Ambrosius,    who 
probably  died  there  soon  after.     It  was  at 
liasle  that  he  painted  the  celebrated  portraits 
of   Jacob  Jleier  and  his  ■wife.     This  Meier 
was   burgomaster   of    the  city ;      he    subse- 
quently ordered  of  the    painter   the  famous 
"Meier  Madonna."      Eight  scenes  from  the 
"  Passion,"  now  in  the  Basle  Museum,  the 
organ  doors  of   Basle  Cathedral,    and  many 
other  works,  were  executed  by  Ilolbein  at  this 
period.     Professor  Woltmann  makes  a  long 
and  interesting  comparison  between  the  two 
Meier  Madonnas,  the  rival  pictures  of  Dresden 
and    of   Darmstadt,    and   gives  the   palm  of 
originality  to  the  latter.     His  judgment  has 
been  confirmed  since  his  book    was  written 
by  many  of  the  art  connoisseurs  who  visited 
the  Dresden  Exhibition  last  autumn.     Wolt- 
mann considers  the  Dresden  picture  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  later  period,  not   agreeing    with 
several    authorities   who   hold  the     Dresden 
picture  to  be  a  replica  of  the  Darmstadt  one, 
executed  by  the  painter  himself.     It  was  at 
Basle  that  Ilolbein  made   the  .acquaintance 
of  Erasmus,  wlio  first  introduced  the  painter 
to  ICngland.     It  is  nmch  to  be  regretted  that 
the  letter  evidently  written  by  Erasmus  to 
Sir  Thomas  iJoro,   in   which   he  seems  fully 
to  have  expressed  himself  about  Holbein,  is 
lost.     Erasmus  had  already  sent    a   portrait 
o'f  himself,  executed  by  Ilolbein,  to  Warhara, 
Archbishop     of     Canterbury,     so    that    the 
painter's    works    ■were    known    in    England 
before     ho    came    here    himself.      Holbein's 
principal    emjiloyment    during   his   sojourn 
in    Basle    must  "  have    been     his    numerous 
sketches   and   designs    for  woodblocks.     He 
illustrated  Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia,"  and 
the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  by  Erasnuis,  besides 
making  numerous  sketches   and  designs   for 
initial  letters,  illustrations  to  geographical  and 
astronomical  mai)S,  designs  for  moral  pictures, 
peasant  life,  and  monograms  for  printers.   The 
"  Utopia"  was  i)rinted  at  Basle  by  Froben,  a 
celebrated  printer  of  that  city,  greatly  beloved 
by  Erasmus,   and  with  whom   Holbein  must 
have  had  many  business  relations.     There  isa 
poitrait   of   Froben   preserved   in   the   Basle 
JMuseimi,  said  to  be  a  Holbein,  but  probably 


of  a  later  date.     There  is  also  a  portrait  called 
"  Froben  "   in  the  Hampton  Court  collection, 
mentioned  in   the   catalogue  of   Charles  I.'s 
pictures,  and  which  has  many  signs  of  origi- 
nality about  it.     While  at  Basle,  Holbein  em- 
braced the   principles   of    the    Reformation, 
which  early  gained  a  strong  footing  in  that 
city.  He  illustrated  several  editions  of  Luther's 
'■  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  pub- 
lished  by   Adam   Petri,      The   freedom   and 
energy  of  the  designs,  and  the  simple  noble- 
ness of  their  conception,  betray  the  work  of  a 
master  spirit.     Our  painter  also  ■worked  on  the 
side  of  the  new  religious  ideas  with  the  weapon 
of  ridicule,  and  published  illustrations  deriding 
the   sale   of    indulgences    and   other   errors. 
Three  of  these  compositions  are  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford.     But  Holbein's  chief 
fame  in  wood  engraving  rests  on  his  series  of 
woodcuts,  "  The  Dance  of  Death,"  which  may 
be    considered  his  principal  ■work,   says  Dr. 
Woltmann, as  far  as  regards  artistic  imagination. 
He  proclaims  the  irresistible  power  of  death 
most  forcibly  by  introducing  its  terrors  in 
the    midst   of    present  life.      All    the  cos- 
tumes of  the  knight,  the  trader,  the  peasant, 
and  the  prince,  -who  are  torn  away  by  death 
in  the  midst  of  their  avocations,   are  of  the 
painter's  own  time,   and  their    surroundings 
those  of   his  own  period.      lie    appears    in 
these    woodcuts    as  the     champion    of    the 
Reformation     by     representing    the    devils 
watching  for  the  Pope's  soul,  while  he  direct* 
his  sharpest  arrows  of  ridicule  against  the 
clergy.     He  also  proves  his  democratic  ten- 
dencies by  allowing  death  to  come  peacefully 
only  to  the  poor  peasant    and  the   luunble 
trader.     In  1526  Ilolbein  started  to  carry  out 
his  resolve  of  visiting  England.      Some  of 
his  biographers  have  declared  that  he  did  this 
on  account  of  his  domestic  discomforts,  but 
Professor  Woltmann  proves  that  it  was  more 
probably  the  ferment  of  religious  discord  in 
Basle,  which  by  cutting  off    his    means    of 
livelihood    led  him  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 
Arrived  in  England,  Ilolbein  was  lodged  and 
received,   most  probably  at  Chelsea,  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  fjut  it  appears  that  it  was  not 
till  much  later,  when  he  came  to  England  for 
the  second  time,  that  he  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  king.     Holbein  painted  many  portraits ' 
during  this  visit,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  many  more  are  ascribed  to  him  with  which 
he  can  have  had  nothing  to  do,  seeing  that 
several  of  them  are  portraits  of  people  bom 
after  his  death.  Perliaps  the  two  best  originals 
executed  at  this  period  are  first,  the  head  of 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  now  at 
Lambeth,    and  secondly,  Mr.    Henry    Iluth's 
really    authentic    portrait    of     Sir    Thomas 
jMore.     Besides    these,  there   is,    at  Windsor 
Castle,    an    almost    invaluable    collection  of 
drawings  by  the  artist,   in  red    chalk,    por- 
traits of  the  various  celebrities  of  the  Coui-t 
and   period.      In    the    year    1529     Holbein 
returned   to   Ba,sle,    carrying   with    hun    his 
sketch  of  the  entire  jMore  family,  which   he 
showed  to   Erasmus,  who  writes  enthusiasti- 
cally  on   the    siibject    to    Jlargaret   Roper, 
More's   daughter.      Dr.    Woltmann   declares 
the  original  picture  lost,   but  theiv  are  two  or 
three  in  this  country,  particularly  the  NostoU 
More  family,  exhibited  in  the   N.ational  Por- 
'f  trait  Gallery  in   l.SdG,   which   have  claims  to 
j  at  least  partial  originality.     The  whole  ques- 
!  tion  is  amply  discussed  in  ■'  Walpole." 

Ilolbein  executcil  some  w.all  p.aintings  on  his 
return  to  the  city  of  his  adoption ;  also  a 
portrait  picture,  life  size,  of  his  wife  and 
'  chihlren,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Basle,  and  whom  he  shortly  after  agam  bade 
good-bye  to,  never  to  see  them  more,  for 
bo  did  not  remain  very  long  in  the  Swiss  city. 
In  siiite  of  the  renumstranees  of  the  Biurgo- 
master  of  Basle,  he  again  returned  to  England 
in  1532  to  find  one  of  his  patrons  dead,  and 
the  other  disgraced.  Nevertheless,  Ilolbein 
continued  to  find  p.atronage  in  England.  He 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  Steelyard,  and 
])ainted  several  of  the  (ierman  merchants  who 
then  lived  in  that  part  of  the  city.  He 
gradually  also  became  employed  in  painting 
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the  portraits  of  those  English  nobles  most 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
and  began  to  make  his  religious  opinions 
frankly  known  by  his  designs  for  woodcuts. 
As  he  had  adorned  the  first  German  Bible, 
so  he  did  also  Coverdale's  English  Bible, 
which  is  but  a  more  complete  edition  of 
Tyndale'g  version.  The  precise  date  at  which 
Holbein  entered  Henry  VIII.'s  service  is  not 
known,  but  he  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  as  the 
King's  painter  in  the  year  1536.  From  hence- 
forth he  is  essentially  limited  to  portrait 
painting,  which  probably  at  that  time  ranked 
as  the  highest  branch  of  the  art  in  England, 
and  was  therefore  assigned  to  the  best  master. 
Besides  his  portraits,  however,  he  was  much 
engaged  by  virtue  of  his  office  in  designing  for 
goldsmiths'  work,  and  for  pageants.  Many 
beautifully-executed  drawings  by  him  for 
such  works  remain,  while  those  for  triumphal 
arches  and  gateways  serve  to  show  that  the 
architecture  of  the  time,  then  a  period  of 
transition,  is  indebted  to  his  genius  for  much 
of  the  richness  and  redundancy  of  ornament 
that  characterises  the  Tudor  Renaissance. 
Holbein  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in 
166.*),  in  the  prime  of  life.  Some  biographers 
have  described  him  as  of  an  entirely 
licentious  disposition,  but  this  seems  untrue. 
He  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  of  good  living, 
and  his  character  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  upright,  honest.  God-fearing  nature 
of  his  great  contemporary,  Albert  Durer.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  entirely  without  educa- 
tion, unable  either  to  read  or  write,  but  this 
is  proved  not  to  have  been  the  case,  both  from 
his  Olustrations  to  books  and  his  writings  and 
signatures  on  portraits.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  fortxme  to  leave,  but  his  wife 
and  children  in  Basle  had  been  fortunately 
already  provided  for  by  a  relative.  Holbein 
distanced  all  his  brother  artists  of  that  day 
in  his  comprehension  of  the  beauty  of  form,  in 
his  jjower  of  delineating  individual  character, 
in  his  artistic  riclmess  of  imagination,  and  in 
his  bold  treatment  of  the  new  Renaissance 
style.  Without  giving  an  entire  adhesion  to 
all  Dr.  AVoltmann's  opinions  on  Holbein's 
works,  or  agreeing  with  him  altogether  as  to 
their  originality  or  non-originality,  we  can 
higldy  recommend  his  book,  which  gives  a 
strict  and  conscientious  account  of  Holbein's 
life  and  labours,  and  reveals  many  details 
about  a  painter  of  whom  too  little  is  known 
in  this  country,  considering  his  pre-eminence 
in  art  and  his  wonderful  power  of  drawing. 
We  advise  all  art-students  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  book. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  SCIENTIFICALLY 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS. 

THIS  is  p,  subject  which  must  commend 
itself  to  all.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  noblest, 
or  most  ignoble,  the  richest  or  the  poorest  in 
the  land,  is  of  paramount  importance. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  subject,  and  show  why  so  little 
has  been  done  generally  ;  then  I  propose  to 
enter  into  the  various  trades,  showing  what 
inventions  and  patents  are  ready  for  appli- 
cation to  buildings.  I  will  also  explain  why 
SO  few  are  produced,  and  why  those  that  are 
have  been  so  little  used  in  modern  buildings. 
Let  us  first,  then,  take  an  entire  building,  and 
work  from  thence  to  details.  Probably  I  do 
it  in  this  form,  as  being  the  usual  course  pur- 
sued in  designing,  and  the  injunction  so  to 
do  is  given  by  some  poet,  whose  words  I 
remember,  though  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 

'*  Consider  what  you  undertake, 
And  analyse  it  well; 
And  ever  vfork  from  wfiole  to  part, 
Grand  principle  of  master  art, 
That  makes  that  work  to  tell." 

Well,  then,  let  us  consider  in  what  does 
the  house  of  to-day  differ  from  the  house 
built  a  century  ago.  I  must  be  understood 
to  mean  the  ordinarj  houses  which  are  being 
built  all  over    the    kingdom,    and    not    as 


alluding  to  an  exceptional  house  here  and 
there.  In  our  own  professional  calling,  it  is 
sometimes  wise  to  imitate  the  prudent  trades- 
men who  just  now  are  ^^stoch-taling,'^  but  I 
am  afraid  if  we  take  stocl\  and  look  upon 
the  houses  of  to-day  and  those  built  a 
century  ago,  aud  draw  comparisons  between 
them,  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  prede- 
cessors built  much  stronger  and  better  houses 
than  we  do,  and  that  the  patents  and  inven- 
tions of  the  present  day  (useful  as  many  of 
them  are)  are  being  so  little  utilised  that, 
even  in  the  matter  of  conveniences,  the  old 
houses  will  almost  equal  the  modern. 

It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
when  one  considers  the  almost  appalling 
number  of  inventions  and  patents  tliat  are 
granted  yearly.  Take,  for  instance,  our  own 
country ;  here  the  average  number  of  appli- 
cations for  patents  per  annum,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  was  a  little  over  8,000,  of  which 
more  than  2,000  were  granted.  The  number 
applied  for  last  year  was  3,500,  and  of  these, 
according  to  the  average,  two-thirds  would 
be  granted.  And  yet,  see  how  slow  old  Eng- 
land is.  In  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1871,  19,429  appli- 
cations for  patents  were  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office  (including  re-issues  and  designs)  and 
as  many  as  12,950  patents  were  issued. 
And,  startling  as  this  may  appear,  I  find  that 
this  number  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  I  notice  the  fees  received 
during  the  year  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  amounted  to  £671,583  ! 

I  cannot  say  what  proportion  of  the  above 
patents  relate  to  buildings  and  sanitary 
matters,  but  from  time  to  time  such  long 
lists  of  them  appear  that  one  feels  confi- 
dent the  thought  must  arise  in  the  mind  of 
the  public,  why,  then,  are  these  inventions 
and  patents  not  more  used  ?  I  will  explain. 
A  man,  if  he  can  invent  something  which  will 
enable  him  to  produce  an  article  of  general 
consumption  at  a  reduced  price,  say,  for 
example,  cotton,  Ad.  per  pound  cheaper,  or 
some  machine  which  shall  be  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  hand  labour  in  some  department 
where  the  demand  is  unlimited,  why  he  may, 
out  of  such  single  invention,  amass  a  large 
fortune,  the  one  condition  of  such  success 
being  that  the  article  manufactured  shall  be 
in  great  demand,  and  that  the  invention  either 
saves  money  in  its  production,  shall  produce 
a  superior  article  at  the  old  price,  or  that  by 
the  invention  useless  materials  may  be  made 
available.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  much 
iron  is  now  utilised  by  the  application  of  the 
hot  blast  that  formerly  was  useless ;  I  do  not 
say  to  the  improvement  of  the  iron  manufac- 
tured, but  that  originally  such  material  could 
not  be  used  at  all.  Now  you  will  observe  in 
all  cases  that  the  basis  of  large  profit  depends 
upon  the  extended  demand  for  the  article, 
because  the  supply  is  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand. It  is,  tlierefore,  evident  that  an  in- 
ventor who  turns  his  attention  to  patents  in 
connection  with  manufactures  has  the  pros- 
pect, if  he  is  successful,  of  making  larger 
profits  than  he  who  devotes  himself  to  patents 
connected  with  buildings.  This  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  inventions  relating  to  the  latter. 

Having,  then,  shown  that  the  inventive 
genius  is  somewhat  allured  from  building 
patents  by  the  temptation  of  larger  gains,  a 
few  words  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  those  who,  having  devoted 
their  time  to  this  class,  succeed  in  producing 
a  valuable  and  useful  article.  The  architect 
who  is  aliout  to  build  may  hear  of,  and  pro- 
bably go  to  see,  the  invention  before  deciding 
whether  he  will  specify  its  use — he  likes  it, 
thinks  he  will  try  it,  hesitates,  and  finally  in 
most  cases  decides  against  its  employment, 
the  reason  very  frequently  being  that  he  is 
afraid  it  may  not  be  successful  Yet  I  think 
little  blame  can  attach  to  him.  If  the  inven- 
tion succeeds,  the  merit  is  given  to  the  in- 
ventor ;  if  it  fails,  all  the  blame  falls  on  the 
architect  for  selecting  it — such  would  be  the 
decision  of  his  client.     He  therefore  has  no 


inducement  to  recommend  anovelty,  as  it  can- 
not benefit  him  in  his  practice,  and  by  so 
doing  he  may  offend  or  even  lose  a  client.  la 
it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  are  so 
conservative  in  our  views  when  new  inven- 
tions are  produced  to  us  for  adoption  ? 

Ciii  bovt)  ?  You  may  ask  all  this  explana- 
tion if  there  is  no  remedy.  Well,  I  have  a 
remedy,  and  one  that  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage both  by  my  profession,  the  inventors 
and  patentees,  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is 
the  formation  of  a  Commission  with  unpaid 
members  who  should  inquire  into  patents  and 
inventions,  when  (and  not  till  then)  they  are 
being  manufactured  for  sale,  and  they  should 
test  them  and  further  invite  the  opinion  of 
all  who  use  them.  These  commissioners,  from 
time  to  time,  should  report  the  result  of  their 
investigations.  I  would  base  their  operations 
very  much  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  Lancet,  and  I 
think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that 
these  commissioners  have  done  much  good. 
I  feel  sure  the  commissioners  I  propose  would 
be  of  great  service  if  the  gentlemen  were 
carefully  selected. 

I  have  said  that  the  houses  now  are  built 
very  much  as  they  were  years  ago.  Go  into 
any  ordinary  house  in  any  of  the  suburbs  of 
London,  and  what  difference  do  you  find 
between  it  and  the  old  house  ?  Why  the 
house  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  counterpart 
of  any  old  house,  except  that  it  is  not  so 
strongly  built ;  and  perhaps  instead  of  the 
old  thick  sash  bars  (which,  by  the  bye,  some 
architects  of  the  present  day  are  again  intro- 
ducing) large  squares  of  plate-glass  are  in- 
serted. In  fact,  the  house,  when  ready  for 
letting,  usually  has  not  one  of  the  modei-n 
appliances. 

This  being  the  case,  let  me  consider  what 
a  house  should  possess,  having  reference  to 
all  the  improvements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  would  first  have  a  good  damp-course 
to  prevent  damp  arising.  Every  room  should 
have  an  air  flue  to  let  the  foul  air  escape,  and 
those  rooms  where  gas  is  burnt  should  also 
be  provided  with  a  ventilator  communicating 
with  the  external  atmosphere.  The  pipes 
from  closets  should  be  cai'ried  up  in  an  in- 
ternal recess  to  prevent  frost  affecting  them, 
and  should  be  accessible  by  merely  opening 
the  wooden  casing  or  covering,  which  might 
be  hinged.  The  bells  should  also  be  so  carried 
up.  There  should  be  a  hydraulic  lift  where 
the  house  is  large.  Water,  hot  and  cold,  should 
be  laid  on  to  the  bed-room  floors,  and  in  the 
lavatories  attached  to  the  water-closets. 
Where  cupboards  are  put  they  should  be 
fitted  having  regard  to  the  uses  they  will  be 
put  to.  For  instance,  in  bedrooms  they  may 
be  made  like  wardrobes.  To  see  what  is 
being  done  out  of  this  country,  look  at  any  of 
the  modern  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Not  a  servant  (or  help,  as  I  should, 
perhaps,  call  them)  wanted  upstairs,  every 
room  being  always  ready  ;  the  bed,  a  spring 
mattress  (no  making  required),  a  tap  to 
regulate  the  temperature  of  the  room,  wash- 
stand  with  hot  andcold  water  laid  thereon  and 
waste  therefrom.  So  that  positively  whUe 
we  are  quite  helpless  without  our  domestic 
servants,  they  can  do  everything  upstairs 
without  any. 

Surely  the  picture  I  have  drawn  illustrates 

a  striking  contrast,  and  shows  how  much  we 

have  to  do  before  we  can  call  the  Englishman's 

castle  really  a  home  fit  for  this  century.  Well 

may  I  quote  those  lines — 

"So  slow 
The  frrowth  of  what  is  excellent;  so  hard 
T'  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world." 

In  continuing  this  subject  T  propose  classify- 
ing the  materials  imder  the  different  heads, 
according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  applied. 
Thus,  in  alluding  to  roofs,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  all  the  materials  applicable  thereto,  and 
at  a  glance  compare  one  material  with  another 
in  regard  to  price  and  qualities,  advantages 
and  <lisadvantages.  The  same  with  regard  to 
walls,  and  generally  throughout  the  house, 
aud  considering  carefully  the  sanitary  appli- 
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ances.  The  materials  and  subjects  embraced 
■will  consist  of  granites  and  other  stones, 
concrete,  fireproof  construction,  bricks,  slates, 
stables  and  their  fittings,  coal  plates,  pave- 
ment lights,  casements,  sashes  and  frames  and 
their  furniture,  ventilation,  locks  and  iron- 
mongery generally,  ovens  and  stoves,  electric 
bells  and  domestic  telegraphs,  lifts  and  hoists, 
closets,  pipes,  paint,  and  enamel. 

I  may  here  observe  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  information  respecting  any 
peculiar  invention  or  patent,  together  with 
any  models  or  specimens,  addressed  to  B.  F., 
office  of  the  Building  News. 


will  fall.     Tlie  actions  of  these  pressures  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  diagrams  : — 


NOTES  ON  BRICKWORK.— IX. 
rpHE  fundamental  principle  of  the  stability 
-*-  of  an  arch  is  that  it  should  contain 
within  its  thickness  the  catenary  curve  pro- 
duced by  weights  similar  to  tliose  with  which 
it  is  loaded.  The  catenary  curve  is  that 
assumed  by  a  chain  of  uniform  weight  freely 
suspended  from  its  two  ends.  If  the  two  ends 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  line  they  represent 
the  springings  of  an  arch  reversed,  and  the 
dip  of  the  chain  represents  the  rise  of  the 
arch.  If  the  chain  be  so  constructed  that  its 
links  will  not  allow  its  length  to  be  shortened, 
and  it  be  reversed  into  an  exactly  similar 
curve  as  an  arch  in  an  exactly  vertical  plane, 
it  will  stand  equally  stable  in  that  form  as  in 
its  catenary  form  so  long  as  no  extraneous 
weight  or  pressure  be  added  to  it  in  any 
part. 

If,  while  it  hung  suspended,  an  additional 
weight  had  been  suspended  from  it  in  any 
part  its  form  would  have  been  altered,  but  if 
instead  of  weights  being  attached  at  one  or  a 
few  points  it  were  uniformly  loaded  from  end 
to  end  its  original  form  would  be  preserved. 
If,  when  set  up  as  an  arch,  it  were  possible  to 
load  this  curved  rib  with  the  same  uniform 
weight,  it  would  still  preserve  its  form.  The 
points  of  contact  of  its  many  links  would  be 
mere  points,  and,  therefore,  practically  it  could 
not  be  loaded,  but  if  alongside  of  this  ima- 
ginary curve  a  brick  arch  be  turned  so  that 
the  centre  of  its  depth  coincide  with  the  line 
of  the  supposed  curve  of  the  chain,  then  the 
arch  will  contain  within  it  the  curve  of 
stability,  so  long  as  no  extraneous  load  or 
pressure  be  applied  to  it  in  any  part ;  but 
according  to  the  manner  of  loading  it,  includ- 
ing its  own  weight,  so  must  the  depth  of  the 
arch  be  varied  in  order  to  keep  within  it  this 
imaginary  curved  line,  for  it  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  loading  the  arch.  If  the 
arch  be  loaded  at  the  crown  this  curve  of 
equilibrium  will  rise  at  that  point  and  sink  at 
the  haunches,  assuming  an  elliptical  form, 
having  its  major  axis  vertical,  while  if  the 
arch  be  loaded  at  the  haunches  and  not  cor- 
respondingly at  the  crown  the  elliptical  form 
will  take  the  contrary  direction  and  sink  at 
the  crown  and  rise  at  the  haunches.  In  either 
case  if  the  curve  of  equilibrium  be  thrown 
within  the  intrados  the  arch  will  be  broken. 
The  crown  and  the  haunches  are  mentioned 
because  they  are  critical  points,  but  the  action 
would  be  similar  whatever  points  be  taken. 

If  the  crown  be  loaded,  the  line  along 
which  the  pressure  will  travel  from  tliat  point 
to  the  abutments  will  assume  a  relatively 
higher  position  at  the  crown,  and  a  lower,  or 
rather  one  nearer  the  intrados,  at  the 
haunche.s.  So  long  as  this  line  of  pressure  is 
confined  ^rithin  the  thickness  of  the  arch  it 
will  not  actually  fall,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  how  far  it  should  be  allowed  to  de\  i- 
ate  from  the  centre  of  its  thickness.  Professor 
Kankine,  who  may  be  taken  to  be  a  fair 
representative  of  the  philosophical  engiiu'cr, 
considers  that  this  curve  of  er|uililiriMni  should 
be  included  within  the  middle  third  part  of 
the  thickness  of  the  arch.  Nevertheless,  the 
arch  would  not  actually  fail  until  the  line  ut 
pressure  passes  out  of  the  extrados  or  intrados  ; 
but  as  this  line  of  presfsure  approaches  these 
extreme  points  so  does  the  action  approach 
danger,   and  if  the  limits  be  passed  the  arch 


Fig.  1  illustrates  an  arch  loaded  at  the 
crown,  and  Fig.  2  an  arch  loaded  at  the 
haunches,  the  lines  of  pressure  in  either  ca.se 
being  confined  to  the  middle  third  part  of  the 
thickness  of  the  arch.  Fig.  ;J  represents  an 
arch  normally  loaded,  Fig.  4  an  arch  over- 
loaded at  the  crown,  and  Fig.  T)  an  arch  over- 
loaded at  the  haunches.     In  such  a  case  as 


that  represented  by  Fig.  4,  the  arch  would 
turn  about  the  joints  at  the  extrados  at  the 
crown,  and  the  intrados  at  tlie  haunches,  and 
in  such  a  case  as  that  represented  by  Fig.  5 
the  action  would  lie  rice  versa ;  the  joints 
would  gape  at  the  intrados  at  the  haunches, 
and  at  the  extrados  at  the  crown. 

In  Fig.  3  the  line  of  pressure  follows  the 
centre  line  of  the  arch,  and  is  the  curve  of 
equilibrium  ;  but  the  arch  of  a  bridge  would 
be  of  no  practical  use  if  it  could  carry  no 
other  load  than  it.s  own  weight.  In  practice 
this  line  of  strict  equilibrium  must  be  allowed 
to  vary  from  the  exact  centre  line  of  the  arch 
within  certain  limits  on  each  side  of  it.  '  In 
these  figures  the  lines  of  pressure  are  relative 
only,  and  are  imaginary,  but  they  show  that 
the  portion  of  the  arch  at  the  crown  is  thrust 
below  the  line  of  pressure,  and  therefore 
below  its  support,  causing  the  joints  of  the 
soffit  to  open,  and  that  portion  of  the  arch 
to  turn  upon  the  edges  of  the  joints  at  the 
extrados  as  upon  a  fulcrum,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  throw  out  the  haunches,  and  making 
the  joints  there  open  at  the  back  and  turn  on 
the  inner  edges  as  a  fulcrum,  the  whole 
tendency  being  that  the  crown  of  the  arch 
tends  to  buckle  inwards  and  the  haunches  to 
buckle  outwards.  AVhen,  on  the  contrary, 
the  haunches  are  overweighted,  the  crown 
tends  to  buckle  outwards  and  the  haunches 
inwards.  Instead  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  line  of  pressure  and  the  arch  shown  in 
Figs.  4  and  5,  the  actual  state  of  things  may 
be  represented  by  Figs.  4a  and  ba. 

To  retui-n  to  the  catenary  curve.     If  the 
suspended  chain  be  of  uniform  weight  through- 
out its  length,   it  will  assume  the  form  of  a 
simple  catenary.  Also,  if  it  be  loaded  through- 
out its  length  with  uniform  weiglits,  it  will 
still   preserve  the  same  form  of  curve,  and  if 
the  whole  fabric  were  reversed  so  as  to  form 
an  arch,  it  would  still  remain  in  equilibrium, 
provided  the   connection  between  the  chain 
and  the    load  were  rigid  ;  but  an  arch  thus 
loaded  would  not  represent  the  true  state  of 
things  in   a  bridge,  because   the    horizontal 
roadway,  or  nearly  horizontal  roadway,  must 
be    supported   by   spandrels,    the  weight   of 
which  increases  from  the  crown  to  the  spring-, 
ings.     Adding  together  all  the  dead  weight 
to  be  sustained — viz.,  the  roadway,  the  span- 
drels, and  tbe  arch  itself,  a  variable  load  will 
result,  which  is  greatest  at  the  springing  and 
least  at  the  crown.     If,  now,   this   variable 
load  be  substituted  for  the  uniform  one  with 
which  we  supposed  the  simple  catenary  to  be 
loaded,  the  chain  will  be  drawn  out   of  its 
original  form  by  the  greater  weights  towards 
the  springing  or  ends  of  the   chain,   draw- 
i::'g    it   down    in  those    parts  and   elevating 
it    at    tbe     vertex.      This     will     not    take 
place    to  a  great    extent,    but  it  will  alter 
the  curve  of  the  simple  catenary  to  one  of 
a  transformed  catenary,   and  it  is  the  latter 
curve  which  is  the  true  curve  of  equilibrium 
of  an  arch,  considered  independently  of  any 
rolling  load.     If  we  take  now  a   acmiciratlar 
arch  and  try  to  find  the  transformed  catenary 
corresponding  to  its  curve    of    equilibrium, 
we  shaU  find  that  the  weight  to  be  hung  on 
the  simple  catenary  at  the  springing,  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  the  form  of  the   transformed 
catenary,  would  be  infinite,   becau.se  there  is 
no  projection  beyond  the  point  of  support, 
and,  correspondingly,  the  height  representing 
the  loiid  over  the  line  of  the  face  of  the  abut- 
ment is   infinite.      This  shows  that  a  semi- 
circular arch  does  not  act  as  an  arch  all  the 
way    down   to   the    springing,    but   only  to 
within  a  certain  distance  of   the  springirg, 
which  distance  is  determined  by  the  thickness  of 
the  arch,  being  the  ])oint  in  which  the  extrados 
of  the  arch  cuts  the  line  of  the  face   of    the 
abutment  or  pier,  all  that  part  of  the  arch 
below  such  point  being  in  reality  part  of  tho 
abutment  or  pier  itself,  and  therefore  requir- 
ing the  vertical  joints  of  the  backing  to  be 
close,  so  as  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  real  arch.     For  this  reason  all  the  courses 
up  to  the  point  A  in  Fig.  0  may  be  horizon- 
tal and  conformable  to  those  of  the  abutment 
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or  pier,  but  in  any  case  the  work  must  be 
close  jomted,  tlie  real  backing  commencing 
from  this  point  upwai-ds. 


DECORATIVE  PROCESSES. 

GILDING. 

Bt  an  Experienced  'Worksian. 

(^Continued  from  page  6.) 

SILVER   LEAF   may  be  and  is  used  for 
gilding  on  glass   as  before  described  in 
these  pages.   The  silvering  of  glass  proper  for 
mirrors   is   an   entirely   different  process,  in 
which,  in  reality,   no  silver  is  used,   and  for 
which  leaf  gold  or  silver  makes  but   a  poor 
substitute.     The  metal  employed  for  the  so- 
called  silvering  of  looking-glass  is  mercury  or 
quicksilver  ;  this  latter   name  means   living 
"silver,"  and  was  given  to  this  metal  by  tlie 
ancients,  probably  on  account  of   the  lively 
and  vivid  appearance   it  presents  ;    and    as 
silver   is  shorter  than  quicksilver  it  is  pro- 
bable that  may  account  for  the  process  being 
called  silvering,  being  quicksilver  in  combina- 
tion with  tin-foil,  forming  an  amalgam  of  tin. 
Silver  is  also  mixed  with   copper  and  other 
metals   of  a  yellow  colour,   and  of  these  an 
Inferior  gold-coloured  leaf  is   manufactured 
and  sold  at  about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  gold 
leaf.     Much  of  this  kind  of  metal  is  used  for 
the  inferior  kinds  of  japanners'  work,  such 
as  tea-trays,  waiters,  &c.,  &c.,  the  ornaments 
of  flowers  being  partly  coloured  with  trans- 
parent blues,   lakes,  &o.,  which,    when  well 
Tarnished   and   stoved,   stands  well,  and  al- 
together   results   in    an    exceedingly    high- 
coloured  and  .attractive  ar^cle  to  the  class  of 
customers  it  is  intended  to  captivate.     It  will 
be   understood   that    this    metal    will    soon 
tarnish  and  will  ultimately  go  black,  except 
it  is  protected.     A  very  large  quantity  of  this 
metal   is   also   used  in    the  manufacture   of 
the  so-called    gold   p.iper-hangings.      Many 
methods  have  been  tried,  and  much  scientific 
knowledge     h.as     been     brought     to     bear 
upon    the   subject,    in   order  to   give    these 
mixtures    of    metals    a    permanent    charac- 
ter ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  successfully    accomplished,    except   by 
covering  it  by  a  coating  of  varnish  of  some 
kind.       Most  respectable   housekeepers   will 
have  had  experience  of  the  fleeting  nature  of 
the  reputed  gold  on  wall-papers  ;  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time  a  cliange  comes 
over  their  brilliancy,  and  they  gradually  begin 
to  turn  brown,  then  black,  and  the  slightest 
trace   of   the   metal   will   have  vanished.    Of 
course  there  are  some  papers  manufactured 
on  which  the  gilding  is  of  so  good  a  quality 
that  it  will  stand   out   bright   for  a  year  or 
two,  and  there  are  also  wall-papers  made  upon 
which   the   gilding   is  really  pure  gold-leaf, 
and   it   is   only  in  this  latter  case  that  per- 
manency can  be  secured  ;  all  else  must  share 
the  fate  of  the  commonest  gilt  paper  in  time, 
and  become  tarnished  and  black.     If  a  lacquer 
varnish  could  be  by  some  means  spread  over 
the  gilding  on  wall  papers,  we  do  not  see  why 
they   should   not  be   as  permanent  in  their 
character  as  the  German  gilt  mouldings,  and 
we  really  are   of  opinion  that  this  miglit  be 
managed,    and   we   are    surprised    that    our 
paperhanging    manufacturers    liave   not  yet 
accomplished  what  ajipears  to  us  so  simple  a 
matter  to  do,  and  yet  of  so  much  importance. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  would 
pay,  for  if  we  could  convince  the  public  that 
the  gilt  would  not  tarnish,  they    would  not 
mind  a  few  shillings  extra  in  tlie  cost  of  a 
Toom. 

We  have  still  another  metal,  or  rather  mix- 
ture of  metals,  which  is  beaten  out  in  the 
form  of  leaf-gold,  manufactured  in  Dutch- 
land,  and  hence  called  Dutch  metal.  This 
leaf  is  of  so  inferior  a  quality  tliat  it  is  never 
used  for  (so  far  as  we  are  aware )  any  but 
temporary  purposes,  such  as  gilding  hiurel 
and  other  kinds  of  leaves,  holly  berries,  &c., 
at_  Christmas  and  other  festival  times;  its 
thickness  and  porousness,  and  ev.anescent 
character,  and  its  essentially   metallic   look, 


condemning  it  at  a  glance.  Much  of  it  is,  how- 
ever, used  by  scene  painters  for  the  high 
lights  on  scenery  for  pantomimes,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  answers  well,  because  the 
scenes  being  rolled  upon  the  rollers,  except 
for  the  short  time  occupied  by  the  perform- 
ance, the  air  and  light  is  thus  prevented 
from  coming  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  metal,  and  thus  its  brilliancy  is  preserved 
for  a  much  longer  period ;  in  these  cases  it 
will  be  evident  that  a  great  display  may  be 
made  at  a  small  cost,  the  metal  costing  little 
over  one  penny  per  book. 

Of  gold  powders  and  bronze  powders  for 
gilding  purposes  we  have  a  great  variety.  In 
the  manufacture  of  these  the  same  amalgam 
of  metals  is  used  as  for  the  various  kinds  of 
leaves  for  gilding  before  described  ;  but  the 
whole  of  them  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder, . 
levigated,  and  purified,  some  being  ground 
and  mixed  with  gum  and  other  glutinous  and 
mineral  substances,  as  a  medium  for  working 
and  securing  them  when  applied  to  the  object 
to  be  decorated.  Of  this  nature  is  the  gold 
used  in  the  potteries  for  the  gilding  of  china 
and  earthenware,  &c.  This  latter  is,  of  course, 
pure  gold  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed 
with  a  vehicle,  which  enables  the  workman 
to  use  it  with  an  ordinary  sable  or  camel-hair 
pencil.  After  it  is  pencilled,  the  article  is 
passed  through  the  kiln,  and  then  burnished. 
Other  mixtures,  again,  are  ground  so  fine 
that  they  can  be  used  with  a  quill  pen,  and 
written  with  somewliat  similar  to  ordinary 
writing-ink.  These  are  sold  under  the  name 
of  gold-writing  fluids.  Some  of  them  may, 
of  course,  be  made  with  pure  gold,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  but  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

We  come  next  to  the  well-known  shell 
gold,  so  extensively  used  for  illnminating 
purposes.  The  best  kind  is,  of  course,  made 
from  pure  gold,  ground  exceedingly  fine,  and 
mixed  with  gum  and  placed  upon  mussel-shells 
for  convenience,  and  sold  in  this  state  ;  but 
this  is  too  expensive  for  all  purposes,  conse- 
quently there  are  many  mi.xtures  of  inferior 
metals  in  the  market,  at  a  much  less  cost, 
which  are  extensively  used  for  ordinary 
purposes.  But  of  all  these  metals  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  fine  dust,  the  bronze  powders 
are  the  most  used  in  the  arts.  The  house 
decorator,  the  japanner,  the  ironmonger,  the 
lithographer,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  gold  leaf 
is  used,  we  shall  find  that  bronze  powder  is 
also  used;  on  tin,  iron,  wood,  plaster,  paper, 
vellum,  and  other  substances  it  is  equally 
applicable,  its  variety  of  colour  from  bright 
yellow  through  all  the  gradations  of  yellows, 
reds,  greens,  to  purple,  gives  us  a  wide  field 
for  its  application.  Of  course,  the  same  ob- 
jection applies  here  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
metals  before  described  with  the  exception  of 
gold — namely,  that  all  of  them  will  tarnish 
except  kept  covered  from  the  light  and  atmo- 
sphere, or  by  being  varnished  or  in  a  book,  of 
which  we  purpose  to  speak  more  fully  when 
describing  the  methods  of  using  both  gold 
and  bronze. 

Gilding  means  simply  the  covering  of 
various  substances  with  a  thin  coating  of 
gold.  This  is  effected  in  various  ways  and 
by  various  methods,  necessitating,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  variety  of  processes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  article  or  thing  to  be 
gilt.  There  is,  first,  the  gilding  on  metals 
by  fire,  called  amalgam,  which  is  effected  by 
dissolving  gold  in  nqua  rer/ia  (nitro-muri.atic 
acid),  and  another  method,  called  by  the 
Italians,  "  olla  spadaro  "  (after  the  manner 
of  the  sword  cutler).  This  was  effected  by 
putting  thick  gold  leaf  on  the  part  to  be  gilt ; 
it  was  then  placed  in  a  fire,  wliich  completed 
the  unions  between  the  two  metals,  and  it 
was  afterwards  burnished.  But  in  the  gilding 
of  metals  the  invention  of  electro-gilding 
has  made  a  complete  revolution,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  system  will 
ultimately  supersede  all  other  metliods  of 
gilding  on  metals.  We  would  here  throw 
out  a  suggestion  which  has  occurred  to  us  in 
connection  witli  electro-gilding — namely,  we 


cannot  see  why  a  pattern  or  ornament  (simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  old  style  called  damas- 
cening) could  not  be  either  printed  or  pencil- 
led upon  the  articles  to  bo  plated,  with  a 
varnish  or  medium  which  would  prevent  the 
deposit  of  the  electro  silver  or  gold  upon  the 
parts  which  it  covers,  and  which  would  be 
easily  removed  after  the  article  has  been 
electro  gilt.  If  this  could  be  done  a  wide 
field  would  be  opened  up  for  its  applica- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  supposing  an  article 
was  first  plated  with  silver,  and  then 
a  damascene  pattern  was  put  on  the  silver  in 
the  manner  above  described,  and  then  the 
parts  left  uncovered  were  plated  with  gold, 
we  should  have  a  work  of  art  of  a  very  high 
class  at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  the 
pattern  being  gold  upon  silver,  or  vice  versa. 
As  to  the  practicability  of  the  operation,  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt  whatever,  and, 
therefore,  commend  the  hint  to  those  whom 
it  may  concern.  Bookbinding  is  an  art  in 
which  much  gilding  is  used  as  a  means  of 
decoration,  and  although  not  coming  imme- 
diately under  the  category  of  house  decora- 
tion, still  few  houses  are  considered  as  com- 
pletely finished  without  decorated  books,  and, 
therefore,  we  may  notice  briefly  the  manner 
in  which  books  are  gilt.  In  the  present 
day  bookbinding  is  divided  into  different 
branches,  and  the  backs  of  books  are  gene- 
rally made  by  a  manufacturer  who  attends 
specially  to  that  branch,  so  that  a  publisher 
can  order  and  have  made  say  a  thousand  backs, 
but  need  not  have  them  all  bound  up  at 
once,  but  only  as  he  may  require  them,  and 
so  it  has  gradually  come  to  pass  that  what 
had  formerly  used  to  be  done  by  hand,  by 
tooling,  is  now  done  principally  by  machinery. 
The  progress  made  in  the  art  of  embossing 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  decoration  of  books, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  letters,  orna- 
ments, and  embossing,  whether  gilt  or  left 
plain,  can  be,  and  is  performed,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  the  leaf  gold  is  previously 
laid  upon  the  parts  to  be  gilt,  it  is  then 
stamped  with  steel  dies  and  letters,  and  the 
superfluous  gold  is  then  brushed  off.  In  this 
case  no  mordant  is  used  for  securing  the  gold, 
the  pressure  alone  being  sufficient  to  fasten 
it  to  the  cloth  or  leather. 


PLUMBING.— I. 


T^HERE  are  few  things  in  connection  with 
-*-  our  modern  houses  of  greater  interest, 
so  far  as  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
tenants  or  inmates  are  concerned,  than  the 
character  of  the  plumber  work.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  pipes  in  thousands  of  cases  are 
now  so  many  and  various,  and  the  evil  effects 
of  bad  work  and  of  bad  planning  are  so  often 
manifested  upon  those  exposed  to  their  bane- 
ful influences,  that  it  becomes  a  question  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  concerned — and 
who  is  not  ? — What  is  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  plumber  work  ?  In  answer  to 
this  question,  and  in  order  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  it  is  our  intention  in 
the  following  articles  to  give  such  information 
upon  the  matter  as,  we  trust,  may  be  both 
useful  and  interesting  to  all. 

If  we  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
wpon  the  subject  of  architecture  in  stone, 
three  glorioiis  eras  rise  up  before  us,  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and 
our  own  Mediseval  ancestors  had  scope  and 
produced  such  grand  effects,  all  in  consonance 
with  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  their 
several  ages,  and  effects,  too,  which  it  is  yet 
left  for  tiie  future  to  excel.  It  is  different, 
however,  with  plumbing,  for  in  no  past  age 
have  its  present  productions  as  a  whole  either 
been  equalled  or  surpassed.  Of  course  the 
mind  here  may  rovert  to  the  vast  works  of  the 
Romans,  &c.,  in  connection  with  their  water 
supply,  but  apart  from  other  considerations,  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  engi- 
neering and  plumbing.  The  present  is  the 
era  and  grand  opportunity  of  plumbing,  and  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  perfection  botli  thearchi- 
tect'and  the  iilumbcr  must  work  in  harmony , and 
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together  do  wliatever  in  them  lies  to  produce 
such  a  result  as  will  be  both  creditable  to 
them,  and  a  blessing,  as  well  as  an  honoiir,  to 
the  community  at  large.  The  noble  and  now 
venerable  monuments  of  the  past  before  alluded 
to  were  not  produced  by  magic — modern 
science  having  fairly  disposed  of  the  pichts, 
gnomes,  and  fairies  of  om'  youthful  ideas ! — 
they  were  produced  by  each  individual  in  his 
own  sphere  doing  the  woi'k  that  lay  to  his 
hand  well.  The  smith  had  to  mak,^  and 
shai-jien  the  tools,  the  mason  had  to  use  them, 
and  though  only  classed  and  looked  upon  as 
"  labourers,"  yet  we  see  what  noble  results 
able  supervision  could  cause  the  Egyjitian 
slave  and  the  English  "labourer" to  produce. 
To  come  to  the  point,  however,  we  must  now 
go  on  with  our  remarks  upon  phunbing. 

"  The  roof  is  ready"  is  generally  the  signal 
■which  brings  the  plumber  upon  the  scene. 
The  mason  begins  at  the  foundation  or  the 
bottom,  the  plumber  begins,  however,  at  the 
top.  The  mason  (or  bricklayer,  &c.,  as  the 
case  may  be)  has  carried  up  the  walls  to  their 
destined  height,  the  joiner  has  done  his  share, 
so  far,  by  laying  the  joists  and  doing  the 
woodwork  of  the  roof,  and  now  the  plumber 
has  to  do  his  part  at  making  things  water- 
tight, and  conveying  away  the  rain-water 
■which  may  fall  upon  the  roof.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  just  as  it 
happens  to  be  a  large  or  a  small  roof, 
a  simple  or  a,  complex  one,  a  cheap  job, 
■where  nothing  but  plain  half-circle  runs  are 
allowed,  or  one  where  tons  of  lead  may  be 
required  for  the  gutters,  sques  or  flashings, 
flanks  or  valleys,  skylight  openings  or  win- 
dows, points,  ridges,  and  perhaps  one  or  more 
platforms,  &c.  If  it  be  a  plain  roof  with  two 
gables,  we  will  say  that  only  simple  half- 
circle  iron  rhones  are  to  be  put  along  the 
eaves  on  back  and  front  of  house.  In  such  a 
case  a  4iin.  rhonc  or  run,  which  is  a  common 
size,  may  do  ;  although  they  can  be  had  from 
Sin.  diameter  upwards.  These  4Ain.  cast  iron 
rhones,  of  which  this  is  a  section, 
are  generally  cast  in  6ft.  lengths, 
•with  a  faucit  at  one  end  ;  but,  of 
course,  short  pieces  can  be  had  to  any 
length,  or  as  much  can  be  cut  or  chipped 
off  a  full  length  as  to  reduce  it  to 
the  size  desired,  and  a  new  hole  for  rhone- 
bolt  has  then  to  be  drilled.  Angles,  also, 
can  be  had  of  different  shapes  to  fit  or  turn 
all  sorts  of  corners.  If  one  rhone  is  merely 
to  go  along  the  front  of  house,  and  another 
along  the  back,  tlien,  for  whatever  length, 
this  may  be  the  style  of  rhone,  with  two  close 


(^ 
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ends  and  a  drop,  or  pap,  which  ch'op  is,  of 
cour.se.  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  conductor 
or  rain-water  pipe,  or  rather,  as  the  rhone  is 
generally  put  up  first,  the  conductor  is  slipped 
Tip  upon  it,  thus.  The     close 

ends  may  be  had  '^^sss^^^I^  eitherloo.se 
or  cast  on,  hut    Tv  the  pap   is 

cast  along  with       ||  rhone.     In 

cases  where  the  conductor 

has  an  ornamental  rain-water  head  at  top,  then 
the  drop  and  one  close  end  is  often  dispensed 
•with,  and  the  rhone  allowed  to  run  quite 
openly  into  the  head,  thus. 
The  drop  is  best,  however, 
and  botli  prevents  water  run- 
ning back  luider  rhone  and 
makes  tlie  best  finish.  The 
iron  rhone  we  have  been  speaking  of  is 
supported  by  malleable  ii'on  hooks  about  lij  or 
l^in.    broad,    and    from  Jin.   to  ^in.    thick. 

This  hook  is     made     to     tit 

outside  of  k^i^— -^*^^^  run,  so  that  rhone 
may  lie  in      —  it,    and     while    at 

highest  end  of  rhone  the  hook  is  shallow, 
at  other  end,  owing  to  the  declivity  which 
the    j-hone    reqiures    the    hook    has    to   be 


deeper,  thus 
fastened  witli 
with  screws 
some      cases 
let  into    the 


s     \J 


The  hooks  are 
two  slate  nails  or 
as  shown.  In 
they  have  to  be 
stone,    when 


with  lead  thus,  -— -. 

exigencies  of  the    V^L  "  it^"^"^ 
quire    and    the 
ces    allow.     To 
hooks  for  a  Urn. 


they  are  either  wedged  in  firmly,  or  else,  hole 
l.ieing  cut  in  stone,  toji  end  of  hoop  is  bent  down, 
and  being  inserted  into  hole,  the  hole  is  run 

just  as  the 
case  may  re- 
circumstan  - 
make  the 
rhone  about 
(say)  48ft.  long  (which  gives  eight  six-feet 
lengths,  minus  about  Ijin.  off  for  each  slip 
if  lengths  are  cast  exactly  Gft.  long)  will  re- 
quire about  27ft  of  Iioop  iron,  as  allowing  two 
hooks  for  each  length,  or  one  hook  every 
3ft.,  there  will  be  seventeen  hooks,  and  each 
piece  of  a  different  length.  The  shortest  piece 
of  iron  for  hooks  is  18in.  long,  which  allows 
llin.  to  go  up  the  roof,  and  Tin.  to  support 
rhone ;  every  other  piece  is  cut  a  little  longer, 
say,  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which  in  this  case 
where  the  rhonc  is  supposed  to  have  a  run  all 
to  one  end,  gives  about  two  inches  of  decli- 
vity, or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  each  length. 
When  cut  the  pieces  are  arranged  so,  and  a  mark 
struck  across  from  A  to  C, 
A  being  7in.  from  end  B, 
and  C  O^in.  from  end  D, 
which  gives  7  -j-  11  =  ISin. 
as  length  for  shortest  hook, 
and  iii  +  11  4-  20iin.  as 
length  of  longest  hook,  the 
others  being  all  interme- 
diate between  these.   The  pieces  at  ends  B  D 

may  tlien  be  heated  and  bent  square 

at  mark  A  —  C,  and  being  again 

heated   at   same   end    the    points 

B  —  D  are,  one  by  one,  put  into  the  nose  of 

an  iron  mould,  and  the  hook  formed  by  the 

hoop  iron   being   bent  over 

it  as  sketch. 

Two  or  three  holes  having 
been  punched  for  nails,  as 
before    shown,    the     hooks 

when  brought  to  a  mild  heat . 

are  tarred,  and  after  cooling 

are  ready  for  use.     In  place 

of   tarring   the   hook,  when 

time  allows  it  may  be  painted, 

first  with  a  coat  of  red  lead,  and  then  a  coat 

of  paint  same  coloiu-  as  the  rhones.* 

Each  of  above  lengths  of  rhone  have  a 
faucit,  and  a  spigot  or  plain  end,  the  plain 
end  of  one  lapping  over  or  slipping  into  the 
faucit  of  next  length,  and  the  joint  made 
tight  with  pntty  or  red  lead,  the  spigot  of 
one  length  and  the  faucit  of  t)ie  other  being 
squeezed  togetlicr,  and  kept  tight  by  means  of 
the  rhone   bolt    and  nut,   thus  : — 

When    rhones     are    put    up    it     \\      y/ 
sometimes    happens   that  they  are        t^ 
blown   down  in  a    gale  of   wind  ; 
to  prevent  that,   however,    the  rhone  should 
either    be    tied    to    hook    with    a    piece  of 
strong  copper    wire,   or  else  pieces  of  hoop 
iron  are  fixed  to  the  roof  at  one  end,  aud  the 
other  end  put    over    the    rhone  to   protect 
it  and  keep  it  down,  thus.  ^^^ 

For  zinc  rhones  the  hooks  'V~7~  TTT^ 
have  to  be  made  in  the 
same  style,  but  the  lengths  of  zinc  rhone,  in 
jilace  of  being  screwed  together,  with  putty, 
&c.,  are  soldered  ;  wliilo  to  keep  the  rhone  in 
its  place  a  rhonc-lx'lt  can  be  passed  through 
bottom  of  rhone  and  through  a  hole  made  for 
it  in   centre   of  hook,   and  so  keep  it  fast, 

as  here  shown.  The  rhone 

bolts  we  have     'a.      ,.7  spoken   of 

,are  about  lin.      ^'^''■f  long,    and 

quarter    inch  '  thick,  and 

holes  in  rhones  are,  of  course  of  a  corre- 
sponding size.  Sheet  lead  used  to  be  largely 
used  for  these  half-circle  rhones,  but  it  is  now 
getting  out  of  use  in  many  cases  on  account 
of  the  large  adoption  of  cast  iron,  or,  as  in 
some  cases,  of  malleable  iron  for  the  purjiose. 

In  our  next  we  shall  treat  of  ornamental 
rhones,  gutters,  &c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  "Wlien  galvanizod  hoop  iron  is  used  neither  heating  uor 
tarring  are  required. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS' 
SOCIETY. 

AT  the  usu.-il  fortnightly  meeting  of  this   society 
on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.   B.  Walton, 
I'ast  President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  C.  KixGSFOKD  read  a  paper 

ON   THK    CYLINDERS   FOR   TUE    ALBERT   BRIDGE. 

After  some  introductory  remarlis,  Mr.  Kingsford 
described  the  general  modus  operandi  nf  ordinary 
loam-casting  in  a  foundry,  that  being  tlie  method  by 
wliich  the  cj-linders  for  the  Albert  Bridge  are  being 
produced.  As  this  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
civil  engineering  readers,  and  as  our  space  is 
limited,  we  pass  on  to  give  the  substance  of  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  the  paper.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  piers,  as  originally  designed  by  the  engineer, 
Mr.  Ordish,  it  was  intended  to  build  up  the  external 
casings  with  cast  iron  flanged  plates,  bolted  together 
in  cylinders,  the  piers  when  complete  to  be  filled 
up  with  concrete.  The  lower  portion  of  each  pier 
w.as  to  be  '2 1ft.  in  diameter  itrr  the  first  Oft.  in 
height,  and  from  thence  the  piers  were  to  be  con- 
tracted to  15ft.  diameter  by  means  of  tapering 
plates  for  another  9ft.,  and  from  thence  to  the  road- 
way the  piers  were  to  have  a  diameter  of  loft.  The 
circumference  of  the  lower  part  was  to  have  been 
cast  in  twelve  segments,  each  plate  to  be  ilft.  high ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  piers  in  eight  segments;  all 
the  flanges,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  were  to  be 
bolted  together  and  caulked.  Plates  of  these  dimen- 
sions require  to  be  cast  with  great  care  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  buckling  in  cooling,  otherwise  a 
great  deal  of  labour  is  wasted  in  chipping  and 
adjusting  them  to  bring  in  the  bolt-holes,  and  this 
would  have  to  be  done  in  the  river,  causing  great 
dela}'  and  expense.  It  would  have  been  impracticable 
to  transport  such  large  castings  as  21ft.  cylinders 
from  the  country,  but  the  Battersea  Foundry  being 
situated  so  close  to  the  proposed  bridge,  Mr.  Kings- 
ford  thought  it  quite  feasible  to  attempt  to  cast  them 
in  rings  or  cylinders  in  loam,  instead  of  in  plates  as 
at  first  postponed,  and  he  mentioned  it  to  Mr. 
(Jrdish,  who  agreed  that  it  "n-ould  be  preferable  if 
]iracticable.  Before  undertaking,  however,  such 
large  castings,  there  were  several  very  essential  points 
to  be  considered.  The  foundry  at  Battersea  is  150ft. 
long  by  75ft.  wide;  the  portion  specially  set  apart 
for  loam  work  is  traversed  by  a  travelling  crane  of 
30ft.  span,  carried  by  the  external  wall  on  one  side 
and  by  a  row  of  columns  and  girders  running  down 
the  centre  of  the  foundr}'  on  the  other.  The  cupolas 
(three  in  number)  are  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
traveller's  run.  The  only  available  portion  of  the 
loam  ground  that  could  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose' 
of  casting  these  cylinders  was  about  80ft.  by  30ft. 
under  the  traveller,  as  none  of  the  cranes  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  lift  sucli  hea\y  cores  and  cast- 
ings. The  space  necessary  to  build  the  cope  for  the 
*21ft.  cylinders  would  be  at  least  30ft.,  and  nearly  the 
same  for  the  core;  thus  GOft.  of  the  80ft.  would  be, 
disposed  of,  leaving  only  20ft.  for  the  16ft. 
cylinders.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  arrange 
for  casting  them  alternately,  building  first  a  21ft. 
core,  and  then  a  15ft.  core  in  the  same  ground,  thus 
economising  space.  The  next  point  for  c<»nsideratiou 
was  how  to  get  the  castings  out  of  the  foundry,  as  it 
was  quite  evident  at  a  glance  that  they  must  be  got 
ont  on  edge,  as  the  doors  were  only  15ft.  wide,  and 
could  not  be  widened  without  endangering  the 
superstructiu'e.  There  was  sufficient  height,  for- 
tunately, to  enable  them  to  be  lifted  clear  of  tht^ 
ground  in  this  position,  and  rolling  them  down  tt> 
the  water's  edge  suggested  itself  as  the  best  mode  of 
delivery.  These  questions  ascertained  and  settled, 
Mr.  Kingsford's  suggestion  that  the  piers  should  be 
cast  in  cylinders  instead  of  in  plates  was  .adopted. 
The  production  of  such  large  castings  is  in  reality  a 
matter  for  the  civil  engineer  quite  as  much  as  for 
the  founder,  for  where.as  in  most  cases  the  foreman 
at  the  foundry  is  left  pretty  much  to  his  own  re- 
sources ami  ingenuity  to  construct  as  he  pleases  his 
own  tools  and  appliances,  in  this  case  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  engineer  to  aid  him  in  well  defining 
and  retlucing  to  accurate  calculation  the  several 
strains  likely  to  be  met  with  and  provided  against  in 
the  construction  of  the  mould,  and  the  whole  v/oa 
thoroughly  digested  and  laid  down  on  paper  before 
commencing  the  'work.  In  spite  of  a'l  these  pre- 
cautions, however,  the  strength  required  was  under- 
estimated, for  the  first  cast  was  a  failure,  the  brick- 
work in  the  core  being  too  weak  ami  giving  way  to 
the  pressure  of  the  metal.  It  was  feared  that  the 
traveller  "was  of  insulficieut  power  to  carry  a  core 
of  the  size  required  with  a  wall  of  brickwork  9in. 
thick,  and  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  weigh, 
with  the  necessary  iron  in  it,  very  nearly  18  tons  ; 
so  the  core  was  made  of  4:^in.  work,  with  piers  about 
5ft.  apart,  aud  its  weight  did  not  much  exceed  teu 
tons.     Every  other  detail  appeared  to  be  satisfac- 
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tory.     It  was    necessary    to    provide    against    the 
pressure  of  the  metal  on  the  walls  of  the  cope ;  the 
cope  was  therefore  built  in  the  ground  of  Oin.  brick- 
work, well  rammed  up  all  round  to  the  level  of  the 
surface,  for  although  the  core  had  to  be  broken  down 
for  each  casting,  the  cope,  as  far   as  the  brickwork 
was  concerned,  remained  permanent,  and  served  for 
all  the  succeeding  castings  of  the  same  form  and 
size.     When  the  pit  was   dug  the   loam-ring  was 
laid  in  position,   and  upon  this  the  wall  was  built. 
These  rings  were  generally  cast  in  one  piece,  but  for 
want  of  space  in   the  foundry  at  the  time,  the  ring 
was  made  in  three  segments,  and   bolted  together  ; 
and  as  it  was  proposed  to  cast  the  conical  cylinders 
in  the  same  pit,  a  strong  cast  iron  cross  was  pro- 
vided,  and    laid  ]iermanently  at   the   bottom  of  the 
pit,  with   its   twelve  arms  passing  under  the  loam- 
ring,  so  that  it  could  be  used  to  bolt  down  the  coni- 
cal cores  without  interfering  with  the  cope  of  the 
first  cylinders.  The  loam-ring  for  the  cope  was  18in, 
wide  and  2\\n.   thick,   and  cast  with    twelve  lugs 
round    the    circnmference,    to    which     lugs    were 
attached  the  tying-down  bolts,   consisting  of  l^in. 
ronnd  rods,  forged  with  stirrups  fitting  the  lugs  of 
the  loam-ring.     The  weight  of  metal  in  the  ring 
and  cross   amounts  to   about  seven  tons.     The  cope 
Was   built   up    of    9in.    brickwork,    with    binding 
plates  set  in   the  joints   at  about  every  six  courses. 
The  plates  were  ^in.  thick,  and  Oin.  wide;  the  walls 
were  well  rammed  up    all   round    and    thoroughly 
dried.     Thus  far    the  structure  is  permanent,    and 
remains  i7i  sihi.     The  walls  are  faced  inside  with  a 
coat  of    loam  struck  up   in   the  ordinary  way  by 
means  of    the  loam-boards ;  these,    however,    from 
their  extra  weight  and  size,   required  to  be  counter- 
balanced,  otherwise  the   process  differs  in  no  way 
from  the  general  plan  adopted  in  all  like  cases.     In 
Striking   up    the  cope  a  seating  of    about    Gm.   in 
depth  is  formed  at  the  bottom   of    the  mould  ;    a 
similar  seating  called  a  dummy  is  also  formed  on  the 
floor  where  the   core  is  to  be  built  up;  this  seating 
serves  for  all  the  succeeding  cores;   the  core  being 
constructed    on    this   dummy   corresponds    exactly 
with  the    seating   at  the  bottom  of  the  cope,  and 
when  placed    in   position  is  guided  by  it  into  the 
centre,  leaving  the  desired  space  all  round  for   the 
metal.     The  core   is   made   on    a  ring   cast  rather 
smaller  than  the   seating,  with   eight  wrought  iron 
loops  cast  in,  by  which  the  whole  is  lifted  and  placed 
in  the  cope ;  upon   this  ring  are    eight   segmental 
plates,    which   carry   the  brickwork.     These  plates 
are  clamped  together,  forming  one  ring,  but  as  soon 
as  the  casting  is  made  the  clamps  are  knocked  away, 
and  the  plates  set  free  to  allow  for   the  contraction 
of  the  metal  in  cooling.     At  every  six    courses  in 
the  wall  are  binding  plates  in  segments  to  strengthen 
the  work,  and   the   brickwork  is  Oin,  thick  all  over. 
The  core  thus  constructed  weighs  eighteen  tons.     In 
the  first  or  lowest  cylinder  a  curved    moulding  is 
formed  on  the  bottom  edge,  for  as  no  flange  is  here 
required  it  was  thought  ad\nsable  to  strengthen  the 
edge   which  bears  on   the  ground  and    carries    the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
something  of  the  sort  was  required  to  equalise  the 
metal,  so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  fracture  from 
any  irregularity  iu  the  cooling.     All  these  cylinder.^., 
it  must  be  stated,   are  cast  the  reverse  way  to  the 
position  in  which  they  vn\l  stand  iu   the  piers,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  relieved  from  the  mould 
without    breaking   down    the    cope.     The    covering 
plate,  wliich  is  cast  in  three  segments,  is  struck  up 
to  the  form  of  the  bottom  moulding  of  the  cylin 
ders;  this,  from  their  being  reversed  in   the  mould, 
being  at  the  top,  it  corresponds  with   and  fits  into  a 
seating  formed   on  the  top  of  the  cope,  and  is  cast 
with  thirty-three  holes,  thirty  of  which  serve  for 
the  runners,   and  three  for  the  risers.     These  seg- 
ments were  capable  of  being  dried  in  the  stoves; 
but  in  order  to  dry  the  rest  of  the  work,  *'  portable 
kettles,"  as  they  are  called,   are  employed  :  in  these, 
gas-coke   is  burnt,  and  of  course  this  is  not  so  eco- 
nomical as  drying  in  stoves;  but  the  stoves  at  the 
Battersea   Foundry  will  not  take   in  a  mould   more 
than    14ft.  wide.     When   the  bricks  and   Inam  are 
dry,   the    face  of    the  mould  is  blacked,   and  then 
again  dried,  and  the  mould  is  then  put  together.     A 
cast  iron  cross  having  twelve  arms  is  laid  over  all, 
and  tied  down  by  the  twelve  Ijin.  bolts  surrounding 
the  cope.     In  making  up  the  mould  a  sow  or  trough 
is  formed,   composed  of  sand  and  confined  between 
two  rows  of    jointed  plates,   called  cribs,    fixed   on 
edge  al!  round  the  lop  of  the  mould.     In  this  sow 
are  thirty  runners  of  about  l^in.   diameter,  leading 
perpendicularly  through  the  holes  in   the  covering 
plate  down  into  the  mould   between  the  cope  and 
core.     Three  other  holes  of  similar  size,  which  serve 
as  risers,  are  stopped  off  from  the  runners  on  one 
side  of    the  mould.     Three    basins    communicating 
with  the  sow   are  formed   to  receive  first  the  metal 
from  the  ladles.  The  metal  when  poured  is  thus  con- 


ducted    into    the   mould   in    thirty   small    streams, 
which  ensures   a  uniform  flow  to   all  parts  at  once. 
The  calculated  weight  of  th?  casting  is  about  nine 
tor,s,  but  as  it  is  always  desirable  to  havj  metal 
enough,  and  to   spare,  it  is  run  from  three  ladles,  a 
six  ton.  a  four   ton,    and  a  three  ton,  making  in  all 
about    thirteen    tons    of    metal.     The    arrangement 
adopted  of  pouring  the  metal   out  nt  three  founts  is 
very  satisfactory.     The  largest  ladle   is  served  by 
the  traveller,   and   the  other  two   by  the  cranes,  one 
being  close  to  the  work,  and  the  other  about  twelve 
feet  off,   from   which  the  metal  flows  to  the  mould 
along  a  trough.    The  metal  is  melted  in  two  cuoolas, 
one  3ft.  internal  diameter,   and   the  other  2ft,  6in, 
The  largest  cupola  has  three  tuyeres,  the  emaller  one 
two.     A  pressure  of  7in.  of  blast  was  got  with  one 
of  Lloyd's  30in.   fans,  driven  by  an    eight   horse- 
engine,    and   the  thirteen    tons  of    metal   was   run 
down  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.     A  mixture  of 
one-fourth  pig  iron  and   three-fourths  best  machine 
scrap  is  employed,  which  produces  a  metal  extremely 
strong  and  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  conical  cast- 
ings forming  that  portion  of    the  piers  of   the  bridge 
which   reduces    the   diameter    from    21ft.    to    15ft. 
require  rather  a  different  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  building-up  of  the  core.     The  angle  of  the 
cone  is  so  great,  contracting  as  the  cylinders   do  3ft. 
on  each  side  in  a  height  of  4ft.  Gin.,  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  lay  on  the  loam  overhead,  as  it 
were ;  it  would  not  have  adhered  to  the  brickwork, 
but  would  have  fallen  off  as  soon  as  the  board  left 
it.     Tlie  plan  was  therefore  adopted  of  thicknessing 
up  the   cope  and  building  the  core  within  it.  The 
cope  of  the  conical  cylinders  is  built  inside  that  of 
the  parallel  ones,  as  there  are  some  more  to  cast  after 
these  are  done.     When    the   cope  is   struck  up  in 
loam    and   dried,    a   thickness   of    wet   sand,    cor- 
responding with  the  thickness  of  the  casting,  is  laid 
on  and  struck  up  with  the  core-board  and  dried.  The 
core  is  then  built  inside  the  cope,   and  when  dry  is 
lifted  out  and  dressed,  and   the  thickness  of  sand  re- 
moved ;  in  all  other  respects  the  casting  is  conducted 
as  usual,  except  that  as  these  castings  present  more 
surface  on  plan,  they  require  extra  holding  down, 
which  was  effected  by  means  of  cast  iron  clamps  on 
the  inside,   in  addition   to  the  twelve  external  tie- 
bolts.      The  l.'^ft.   cylinders  are  made  in  every  re- 
spect in  a  similar  way  to  the  21ft.  ones,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difference  in  size  only.      They 
weigh   onl)'-  about  7  tons,  and  it   takes  a  week  to 
prepare  each  mould.      Mr.   Kingsford  concluded  his 
paper  by  some  remarks   on  the  estimation    of  the 
several  strains  that  are  set  up  in  the  moulds  during 
the  time  of  pouring  in  the  metal  for  these  large  cast- 
ings.    In  the  case  of  the  21ft,  cylinders  the  width 
of  the  flange  was  4in.,  the  circumference  being  GGft., 
giving  an  area  of   22  square  feet,  multiplied  by  4ft. 
Gin.,  the  height  of  the  cylinder;  this  equals  99  cubic 
feet  of   displacement,   and  as  a  cubic  foot  of   iron 
weighs  4cwt.  there  is  about  20  tons  exerting  itself 
to  lift  the  core.     In  the  conical  castings  the  flotation 
is  considerably  more.  The  difference  of  areas  between 
the  cylinder  at  the  boltom   and  top  of  the  mould 
represents  about  1I.)0  square  feet;  this,  multiplied  by 
4ft.  Gin.,   the   height,   gives    Sob  cubic  feet  of  dis- 
placement, being  equal  to  170  tons.      From  this  we 
must  deduct  about  20  tons  for  the  weight  of  the  core, 
which  represents    a  vessel    floating    in   liquid  iron, 
and  150  tons  is  the  upward  pressure  on  the    tj'ing- 
down  bolts.     There  are  twelve  l;Tin.  bolts,  equal  to 
27  circular  inches,  10  tons  to  a  circular  inch  being 
generally    considered  safe.      This  gives    270   tons, 
which  should  be  sufficient;  but  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  the  mould  is  clamped  on  the  inside,  which 
greatl)'  adds  to  its  rigidity,  the  object  being  to  guard 
against    the  mould  straining  as  much  as  possible. 
Besides  the  actual  strain  from  the  pressure  of  the 
metal  exerted  to  float  the   core  there  is  the  lateral 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  core  and  cope.  The  cope 
being  in  the  ground  and  well  rammed  up  may  be 
passed  b}'  as  safe  ;  but  the  core  requires  very  careful 
construction.     Eight  of  these  cylinders,  out  of  about 
thirty,    have    been  cast.     The  core  of  the  first,  as 
before  stated,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  metal  against  its  sides,  and  it 
gave  waj'.  The  second  strained  so  much  that  instead 
of  its  thickness  averaging  l^in.,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  it    averages  2iu.,  and    weighs  12  tons.     The 
succeeding  ones    have    not  strained  much,  but  the 
lightest  is  fully  ^in.  thicker  than  it  ought  to  be,  and 
Jlr.  Kingsford   believed  that  in   order  ;o  cast  them 
without  straining  in  the  least  the  walls  of  the  core 
would   have  to  be  18in.  thick,  and   the  core  would 
weigh  upwards  of  3U  tons.      Now  that  it  is  possible 
from  practice,  however,  to  judge  the  amount  of  the 
strain   in  the  castings  it   was  allowed  for,  and  the 
remaining    cylinders    will    be    nearly   correct  as    to 
thickness.     Another  cause  of  straining  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  suddenly  heated  air  in  the  mould  as  soon 
as  the  melted  iron  is  run  iu.     This  is  not  so  easily 


calculated,  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a 
good  sound  casting,  free  from  scabs,  that  the  air 
should  be  thus  confined.  The  metal  enters  by  thirty 
runners,  and  the  same  quantity  of  air,  greatly- 
augmented  in  bulk,  has  to  escape  through  three 
risers,  which  it  does,  in  all  probability,  at  a  pressure 
of  nearly  151b,  to  lin.  If  so,  it  would  just  .about 
double  all  the  strains,  for  one  inch  of  iron,  4ft.  Gin. 
high,  equals  about  14  tons  or  15  tons. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
members  having  been  voted  to  Mr.  Kingsford  for  his 
interesting  paper,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE  OF  1871. 
(^From  Churchill  and  Sim's  CircularJ) 
T^HE  gross  imports  of  4,000,000  loads  of  wood, 
■■*-  which  we  last  year  commented  on  as  the 
largest  ever  known,  has  this  year  again  increased  10 
per  cent.,  or  a  total  of  4,500,000  loads,  and  this  in- 
crease is  entirely  in  the  import  from  the  North  of 
Europe,  that  from  Canada  having  been  stationary 
for  some  years.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Canadian  trade  should  not  increase  iu  the  same  ratio 
as  the  European,  when  we  consider — firstly,  the 
difference  of  freight  from  America,  which  is  nearly 
double  that  from  the  Baltic,  and  in  an  article  of 
small  value  in  comparison  with  its  bulk,  freight  is 
a  large  item  of  cost;  and,  secondly',  the  large  and 
ever-increasing  demand  in  the  United  States,  by 
which  the  value  of  wood  in  Canada  is  being  enhanced 
every  year.  The  proprietors  of  saw-mills  in  the  North 
of  Europe  propose  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
increase  of  trade,  and  of  the  competition  of  English, 
buyers  for  the  well-known  stocks,  and  are  asking 
largely-advanced  prices  for  this  season's  shipments. 
The  increase  of  production  likely  to  be  stimulated 
by  these  advanced  prices,  however,  will  sooner  or 
later  overtake  the  increase  of  demand,  and  the 
inevitable  reaction  from  high  to  low  prices  will 
follow.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  thi? 
prices  of  wood  will  in  course  of  years  be  awav^ 
rising,  as  the  cost  of  labour  is  always  increasing. 
The  wood  growing  in  the  most  convenient  situations 
for  shipment  is  being  exhausted,  and  for  the  trans- 
port from  greater  distances,  the  navigation  of  rivers 
has  to  be  improved,  or  railways  have  to  be  made 
to  bring  the  blocks  to  the  saw-mills,  or  the  sawn 
wood  to  the  shipping  ports.  The  London  importa- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  that  to  outports,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  just  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion, the  stocks  on  the  whole  being  about  the  same  as 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  showing,  however, 
some  increase  in  foreign  deals,  counterbalanced  by  a 
decrease  in  colonial  deals.  We  look  forward  with 
confidence  that  the  consumption  in  the  year  1872 
will  continue  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  if  the  cost  of 
wood  be  not  too  much  enhanced,  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  a  year  of  prosperitj-  for  the  importers  and 
dealers. 


DAMP  HOUSES. 

IT  is  by  no  means  easy  (says  the  Field)  to  pre- 
vent damp  from  rising  from  the  soil  to  the 
house ;  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  prevent  moisture 
(the  cause  of  the  damp)  from  lodging  and  remaining 
in  the  soil,  and  it  is  worth  knowing  that  it  is  so.  If 
it  had  been  known  earlier,  and  when  known  acted 
upon,  the  number  of  damp  houses  would  be 
much  less  than  it  is  now.  Let  the  site  of  the 
house — and  the  larger  the  area  operated  upon  the 
better — be  drained  precisely  after  the  fashion  a  field 
is  drained,  and  there  will  be  little  moisture  iu  the 
soil  from  which  damp  can  arise.  Let  the  whole 
area  be  surrounded  by  catch  drains,  and  the  area  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  or  breadth,  according  to 
the  fall  or  inclination  of  the  ground,  be  divided  into 
spaces  by  parallel  drains,  all  of  which  discharge 
their  water  in  the  main  drain  leading  to  the  outfall. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  drains  should  be 
placed  deep,  not  less  in  heavy  soils  than  4ft.  Gin. 
The  drains,  or  rather  the  trenches,  may  be  filled  up 
with  stones,  if  these  be  plentiful,  or,  better  still, 
the  ordinary  field-drain  tube.  A  good  deal  depends 
also  upon  the  position  of  the  site;  some  pay  so 
little  attention  to  this  that  they  build  on  the  spot 
the  best  calculated  to  catch  the  water  and  retain  it. 
Let  the  ground  be  rising,  or  on  a  slope,  so  that  the 
drainage  of  the  soil  will  be  easily  carried  out;  never 
build  in  a  hole.  This  advice,  ought,  we  liiirdi,  to  be 
unnecessary;  it  is  not  so,  seeing  how  often  houses 
are  built  in  holes  or  depressions.  Further,  build  the 
house  prettj'  well  off  the  grocnd,  so  as  to  rise  to  the 
ground-floor  level  by  three  steps  at  the  least.  Some 
like  to  burrow  so  much  that  they  will  actually 
descend  to  their  houses — a  most  pernicious  system. 
Where  expense  is  no  object,  but  having  a  house  as 
comfortable  as  possible  is  the  aim,  we  should  recom- 
mend the  whole  house  to  be  cellareil  under,  and  all 
the  cellar  floors  laid  with  Portland  cement  concrete. 
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Jan.  12,  1872. 


MR.  STREET  ON  THE  NEW  COURTS  OF 
JUSTICE. 

MR.  STREET  li.is  publislied  a  reply  to  those 
■n-bo  huve  att.icked  his  designs  for  the  New 
Courts  of  Justice,  ]iriiicipally  referring  to  Mr.  James 
Fergussun,  who  ha.s,  throughout  the  controversy, 
been  his  most  persistent  adversary.  We  reproduce 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  reply  because  it  em- 
bodies Mr.  Street's  reasons  for  his  design  for  the 
Strand  front,  which  has  provoked  so  n\ucb  discussion. 
"The  position  and  surroundings  of  the  New  Law 
Courts,  in  great  degree,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  remarks 
Mr.  Street,  "settle  what  the  treatment  of  the  design 
ought  to  be.  Three  out  of  the  four  fronts  (I  am 
unable  to  realise  what  is  meant  b}'  *  the  '  front  of 
such  a  pile)  are  to  be  built  in  comparatively  narrow 
thoroughfares,  where  neither  at  present  nor  in  future 
will  any  distant  view  bejpossible.  In  th«  Strand, 
the  most  far-off  possible  point  of  view  is  from  the 
south  side  of  S.  Clement's  Church.  Here  the  view 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building  will  be  cut  off 
by  intervening  houses,  the  western  portion  will  be 
partly  hidden  by  S.  Clement's  Church,  and  the  only 
visible  portion  will  be  the  entrance  to  tlie  Central 
Hall,  and  the  portion  of  the  building  on  e.ich  side  of 
it.  So  again,  coming  from  the  east,  the  view  will  be 
fore-shortened  in  the  most  extreme  way,  and  a  long 
regular  front  would  lose  its  onlj'  charm  or  claim  to 
be  erected — viz.,  visibilitv  in  its  completeness.  The 
river  front  of  Somerset  House  can  be  taken  in  at  one 
glance,  because  you  can  stand  at  any  distance  vou 
like  from  it,  and  therefore  its  regular  front  (which 
Mr.  Fergusson  would  like  to  see  cut  to  pieces !)  is  a 
reasonable  mode  of  treatment.  But  I  repeat  it — 
the  elevation  of  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand  will 
have  always  to  be  seen  bit  by  bit,  or  in  a  very  fore- 
shortened perspective,  and  if  it  were  uniform  and  re- 
gular, would  be  at  the  same  time  utterly  tame  and  un- 
interesting. The  elevations  of  my  building  in  Carey- 
street  and  Bell-yard  are  erected  under  the  same  con- 
dition.?, facing  streets  which  will  not  be  more  than 
some  60  feet  in  average  width.  But  on  the  west 
side,  my  building  will  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
being  seen  in  its  entirety,  and  accordingly  mv  de- 
sign for  this  is  treated  in  a  very  regular  and  uniform 
fashion.  Mr.  Fergusson,  being  an  architect,  knows 
very  well  that  this  west  elevation  and  the  southern 
elevation  are  closely  connected.  Even  whilst  S. 
Clement's  Church  stand.^,  they  7nay  be  seen  together, 
and  if  it  is  ever  removed  they  must  be  so  seen.  Why, 
then,  has  he  never  troubled  himself  to  see  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do  with  this  western  elevation,  and  why 
should  he  assume  that  the  Strand  front  is  'the' 
front  ?  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  more  rea.sonable  to  affix  this  distinctive  article  to 
the  west  front,  because  it  will  be  possible  to  take  it 
in  at  one  view.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the 
front  of  the  Tuileries  towards  the  garden,  or  towards 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  '  the'  front  of  that  building. 
And  the  position  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  makes 
the  answer  in  one  case  suitable  to  the  other.  The 
important  front  of  the  Tuileries  is  towards  the  open 
garden,  and  the  important  frontage  of  the  Law 
Courts  is  naturally  towards  Clement's  Inn  for  the 
came  reason. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  two  fronts  in  combination 
must  be  seen  in  order  that  the  case  may  be  properly 
understood.  One  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed, without  knowledge  of  the  other;  and  the 
architect  who  is  criticising  his  brother  architect's 
work  ought  to  be  careful  to  see  what  is  proposed 
before  he  condemns  it  root  and  branch.  My  com- 
plaint is  not  only  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  done 
this,  but  that  he  has  not  made  even  the  faintest  at- 
tempt to  clo  it.  He  says  th-it  he  is  '  proud  to  call 
me  his  friend,'  and  that  '  personally  he  has  the 
greatest  possilile  esteem  for  nic!'  What  more  or 
what  worse  he  could  have  done  for  me  if  he  had  been 
my  enemy,  and  had  the  greatest  possible  contempt 
forme,  I  know  not  I  For  six  monthii,  I  have  held 
mj- tongue  under  great  provocation;  aud  if  I  now 
speak,  it  is  only  because  when  one  who  is  '  proud  to 
call  me  his  friend'  circulates  persistently  statements 
about  my  work  and  my  intentions  as  to  whicli  he 
has  no  knowledge  whatever,  and  which  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  in  almost  every  particular  contrary  to  the 
fact.s,  it  is  necessary  for  my  own  credit's  .sake,  and 
out  of  deference  to  those  real  friends  who  concern 
themselves  for  me,  that  I  should  at  last  tear  away 
the  cobwebs  in  which  my  critic  is  attempting — I 
hope  ill  vaiu — to  entangle  me." 


0 


CONGREGATIONAL  MEMORIAL  HALL. 
NE  of  our  illustration  this  week  represents  tlie 


Congregational  Jlemorial  Hall  about  to  be 
erected  in  Farriugdon-street,  London.  The  design 
is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  fact  that  the  hall  will 
be  used  for  public  worship,  and  the  offices  occupied 
by  various  religious  societies  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination, has  guided  the  committee  in  the  selection 
of  the  style  of  architecture  generally  applied  to 
semi-ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is  also  well  titled  to 
be  a  monument  commemorative  __of  the  event  it  is 
desired  to  perpetuate. 

The  building  will  contain  twenty-seven  offices, 
including  board-room  and  comniittee-rooin  to  be  usetl 
by  the  various  societies  in  connection  witli  the  de- 
nomination ;  a  large  library,  58ft.  by  45ft.,  and  a 
hall  for  meetings,  Ac,  87ft.  by  45ft.,  which  will  also 
be  used  for  public  worship,  and  with  galleries  will 
accommodate  from  1,200  to  1,500  persons.  A 
spacious  hall  and  staircase,  with  entrance  lobbies 
from  Farringdon-street,  occupy  a  space  of  about  .SGft. 
bj-  SGft.  There  is  also  a  commodious  entrance  and 
staircase  at  the  back  from  Fleet-lane.  Ample  provi- 
sion is  made  for  lavatories  and  other  conveniences. 
There  are  also  apartments  for  hall-keeper.  Tlie  library 
will  be  constructed  on  fire-proof  principles,  and  the 
whole  of  the  basement  will  be  vaulted  with  brick 
arches,  and  form  extensive  ware-rooms  and  cellarage, 
with  entr.ance  entirely  separate  from  the  other 
entrances  of  the  premises.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
J.  Tarring  &  Son,  GV,  Basinghall-street,  London. 


LEUCHARS   CHURCH,   N  B. 

THIS  very  ancient  church,  built  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  our  illustrations  this  week.  It  was  described  on 
page  20  last  week  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Walker,  the 
gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  spirited 
sketch. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

THE  Law  Journal  i^tiy!i : — "The  foundations  of 
the  New  Law  Courts  are  being  laid ;  but 
when  Parliament  meets  there  will  be  a  determined 
effort  to  set  aside  the  contract  with  Mr.  Street,  and 
to  have  another  competition.  Those  who  find  fault 
with  Jlr.  Street's  design  because  it  is  not  grand 
enough  seem  to  forget  that  the  arcliitect  has  not 
had  a  carte  blanche.  Mr.  Street  has  had  to  pro- 
vide a  certain  amount  of  accommodation,  and  so  far 
as  the  internal  arrangements  are  concerned,  there 
can  he  no  question  as  to  the  success  of  the  plans. 
Further,  Mr.  Street  has  had  to  cut  down  his  design 
to  meet  reduced  estimates.  Give  him  another  half 
million,  and  he  will  give  a  more  imposing  building. 
Our  impression  is  that  Parliament  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  interfere  -with  the  contract,  and  that  the 
building  of  the  New  Law  Courts  will  not  be  post- 
poned. We  have  examined  the  plans,  and  are  con.- 
pletely  satisfied  as  to  their  excellence  so  far  as 
utility  is  concerned.  On  the  question  of  architec- 
tural beauty  no  two  critics  agree,  and  we  decline  to 
express  any  opinion,  save  that  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms are,  beyond  doubt,  absurdly  censorious." 


"  A  GRAND  CENTRAL   STATION  FOR 
DUBLIN." 

LONDON  has  not  a  central  station,  and  what 
London  can  do  without  (says  the  liaihraij 
News)  can  scarceh'  be  an  absolute  necessity  in  Dub- 
lin ;  nevertheless,  we  find  it  is  proposed  to  erect  one 
over  the  Liffey,  for  want  of  a  better  site,  some  place 
about  where  the  Mit.al  Bridge  spans  that  stream. 
The  projector  does  not  propose  to  imitate  tlie  van- 
dalism of  the  man  who  lately  proposed  to  carry  a 
line  from  King's  Bridge  down  the  northern  line  of 
quiiys,  for  he  would  have  his  central  station  i:on- 
nected  with  the  existing  termini  by  means  of  sub- 
terranean lines;  but  then  a  huge  gazabo,  like  tliat 
whichjhe  recommends,  planted  squat  upon  the  river, 
would  as  effectually  destroy  the  whole  aislbetical 
effect  of  the  qu.ays.  Standing  upon  Carlisle  Bridge 
it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  enjoy  the  charming 
vista  which  ends  with  the  view  of  the  river  just 
emerging  from  green  fields  to  make  its  wa_v  through 
the  crowded  haunts  of  men.  Correct  taste  rises  iu 
anger  to  oppose  such  a  scheme,  even  if  it  were  re. 
quired,  or  even  if  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it  were  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  its  erection, 
which  would  be  indeed  far  from  the  case.  The  cen- 
tral station  would  be  seen  to  share  the  fate  of  some 
other  very  ambitious  buildings  in  Dublin — as,  for 
instance,  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  the  little  boys 
used  to  assemble  to  shoot  marbles  before  the  Cor- 
poration made  it  their  house  of  assembly. 


LIVING  AND  DEAD  ART. 

"j^ATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  in  the  diary 
-»-^  which  he  kept  during  his  stay  at  Rome, 
relates  how  overpowered  he  was  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici.  He  went  day  after  day  to'  admire 
it,  and  every  d.aj-  was  more  transported  at  the  grace 
and  spiritualness  which  seem  to  pervade  it.  Calling, 
however,  on  the  American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers, 
the  latter  soon  showed  him  how  totally  his  admira- 
tion was  misplaced.  The  Greek  Veniis  was  incor- 
rect from  beginning  to  eud.  The  muscles  were 
wrong,  the  eyes  were  wrong,  everything  was  wrong. 
As  an  attempt  to  imitate  Nature,  it  was  faulty  in 
the  extreme;  and  Mr.  Powers  turned  with  relief 
from  this  ancient  failure  to  his  own  bran-new  suc- 
cesses. There,  indeed,  was  modelling  which  defied 
criticism.  There  Nature  was  copied  in  a  way  which 
Praxiteles  could  never  reach,  and  every  line  and 
curve,  as  the  author  complacently  observed,  would 
be  found  right,  not  only  by  the  unassisted  eye,  but 
even  under  microscopical  scrutiny.  We  have  heard 
an  old  tale  like  this  about  a  painter,  but  he  w.as 
either  more  candid  or  else  more  deserving  than  his 
marble-polishing  brother.  He  had  piiinted  a  scene 
iu  which  a  horse  was  a  prominent  tibject,  and  when 
finished,  hung  it  up  beside  one  of  the  same  class,  by 
a  great  master.  Then  he  criticised  the  two  precisely" 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  showing  hi«" 
own  work  to  be  perfect  and  his  rival's  absurd.  As 
far  as  logic  went,  he  too,  gained  a  perfect  victory; 
but  it  did  not  .satisfy  him,  for,  as  he  said,  "  though 
that  brute  of  a  horse  h.as  not  a  correct  line  about 
him,  yet,  after  all,  he  is  alive,  and  mine  is  dead."" 
There  was  more  hope  for  that  man  than  for  Haw- 
thorne's complacent  friend. 


THE  PRICE  OF   PITCH  PINE. 

WE  now  and  then  hear  much  of  random  tender- 
ing, but  the  random  assertions  often  made 
with  regard  to  individual  prices  are  not  at  all  less 
remarkable.  A  curious  example  has  just  come  to 
our  knowledge,  relating  to  the  price  of  pitch  pine. 
An  architect  was  about  to  commence  some  schools, 
iu  which  that  wood  was  specified  for  the  roof.  The 
contract  had  been  taken,  but  it  was  desired  to  make- 
some  deductions  before  starting,  and  one  deduction 
was  to  sub.5titute  Baltic  timber  here.  The  builder, 
however,  stated  that  nothing  would  be  .saved  by  it, 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  at  that  moment  using,  for 
his  own  convenience,  pitch  pine  instead  of  fir,  in  some 
stables  and  out-buildings  for  which  his  tender  had 
been  accepted.  A  week  or  two  afterwards,  the  same 
architect  invited  tenders  for  another  work  where  ])itch 
pine  was  required.  One  of  the  builders  concerned  on 
this  occasion  assured  the  committee  that  it  was  as 
dear  as  mahogany,  and  showed  himself  to  be  in 
earnest  by  tendering  accordingly.  Another  "  did 
not  think  it  could  be  got  iu  London  ;"  and  a  third 
"  was  sure  that  he  could  not  get  it  at  any  price !" 
The  accepted  tender,  which  was  not  the  lowest,  did 
not  bear  out  these  startling  anticipations,  but  gave, 
what  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  a  difference 
of  6  or  7  per  cent,  between  the  cost  of  joiner's  work 
in  pitch  pine  and  in  yellow  deal. 


COMPETITIONS, 

The  SouTiii'oitT  Townuai.i,  Ci»irETmox. — 
The  second  premium  iu  this  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Mellor  &  Sutton,  Southport,  and  W.  II.  Littlewood, 
Manchester,  instead  of  Mellor  &  Sutton,  as  intimated 
last  week. 

TiiK  I'RornsED  Model  Dwellings  at  Sunder- 
land.— The  competition  for  the  Sunderland  Gor- 
l^oration's  prize  for  the  best  designs  for  model 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  having  closed,  the 
plans  were  exhibited  on  AVednesday  in  the  Hall 
School.  The  designs  number  fifty  or  sixty.  Th« 
proposed  model  dwellings  are  to  be  erected  on  th« 
cleared  spaces  in  the  parish  of  Sunderland.  We 
shall  give  a  detailed  notice  in  an  early  number. 

BiUMiNGHAM. — The  work  begun  some  years  ago 
by  the  restoration  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  S. 
Martin's  Church,  Birmin.ghani,  is  about  to  be 
resumed,  with  the  intention  of  completing  the  re- 
storation of  the  fabric,  and  the  addition  of  a 
chancel.  Recently  the  rector  and  the  cluirchwar- 
deus  invited  competing  designs  from  architects,  and 
offered  three  premiums  for  the  best  designs — one  of 
£100,  one  of  £50,  and  one  of  X25.  In  answer  to 
this  invitation,  eight  architects  sent  in  plans  and 
designs  ;  five  of  ttiem  from  Birmingham,  and  three 
from  London  and  elswhere.  The  rector  and  wardens 
requested  Mr.  Street  to  adjudicate  upon  the  merits 
of  the  competitors  ;  ami  Mr.  Street  has  just  been  to 
Birmingham  for  that  purpose.  He  has  ma^le  his 
award  as  follows  : — illUU  premium,  Mr.  Chatwin, 
Temple-street;  £50  premium,  Mr.  Halo,  Temple- 
row  ;  and  £25  premium,  Sir.  Edge,  Beunett's-hill 
— all  of  Birmingham. 
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CRITICAL   NOTES  ON  GREAT 
ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS. 

By  J.  B.  Waring. 

LEON  BATTISTA  AXBEETI  :    BORN  140-1,  DIED  1472. 

AMONGST  those  students  of  ancient 
architecture  who  introduced  system  and 
order  into  an  art  which  had  fallen  to  tlie  con- 
dition of  a  mere  "mystery"  or  trade,  and 
raised  it  to  a  real  science,  the  labours  of 
Albert!  hold  a  most  distinguished  place.  Up 
to  his  time  the  rules  of  proportion  were  J5urely 
arbitrary,  and  the  science  of  {proportion,  which 
is  as  distinctly  and  surely  a  science,  having 
fixed  laws,  which  can  be  no  more  neglected 
or  set  aside  than  those  of  numbers  and  music, 
had  fallen  into  oblivion,  every  one  selected 
such  dimensions  as  seemed  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  result  was  good  or  bad,  a-ccord- 
ing  as  the  architect  might  or  might  not  be 
naturally  gifted  with  a  sense  of  proportion. 
It  was  still  a  matter  of  haphazard,  and  great 
must  have  been  the  delight  of  men  of  mind 
to  discover  that  there  existed  a  set  of  rules 
by  which  they  might  unerringly  proceed.  For 
genius,  though  it  frets  and  chafes  at  any  un- 
necessary restraint,  is  always  pleased  with 
order  and  system,  as  opposed  to  irregularity 
and  confusion.  To  it,  rules  are  rather  guides 
than  masters,  of  which  it  makes  u.se  in  its  own 
way,  giving  variety  as  well  as  harmony  to  all 
its  productions  in  every  branch  of  art. 

The  object  which  Brunelleschi  and  Alberti 
had  in  their  laborious,  varied,  and  minute 
studies  was  not  to  make  a  pretty  picture  of 
a  building,  such  as  might  catch  the  general 
eye  by  its  quaintness  or  picturesqueness, 
nor  to  obtain  such  power  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing as  should  captivate  admiring  friends ; 
but  their  oliject  was  to  give  consistency  and 
order  to  the  principles  of  architectural  art, 
and  to  apply  that  motto  which,  later  on.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  adopted,  "Numero,  pon- 
dere,  mensurfi."  Nor  was  such  a  foolish 
and  pernicious  assertion  ever  made  or  thought 
of  by  these  great  masters  as  that  which  we 
have  lately  heard  from  one  of  our  foremost 
architects,  that  an  architect,  like  a  poet, 
naacitur  mm  fit,  and  that  energy,  zeal,  and 
talent  are  quite  enough  alone,  without  regular 
and  close  study,  to  place  an  artist  at  the  head 
of  his  profession. 

Although  Alberti  had  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  Brunelleschi  of  putting  his  ac- 
quired stores  of  knowledge  into  practice,  yet 
hia  written  works  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence,  and  evince  a  mind  of  great  re- 
search and  of  unusual  power  ;  whilst  enough 
remains  to  us  of  his  building  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  style  of  art  he  affected,  and  to 
imagine  what  he  might  have  done  had  fortune 
favoured  him  with  opportunity. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti,  of  the  noble  Floren- 
tine family  of  the  Alberti,  was  born  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1404.  In  due  course  he  became  a 
canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  at  Florence, 
appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  some  for- 
tune, and  as  nephew  of  the  Cardinal  Alberto 
degli  Alberti  naturally  held  a  dignified  clerical 
position.  In  addition  to  these  advantages. 
Nature  had  gifted  him  with  uncommon  intel- 
lectual powers,  which  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising ;  and  Vasari  describes 
him,  moreover,  as  "  a  man  of  refined  habits,  a 
friend  of  distinguished  men,  liberal  and  cour- 
teous to  all."  Besides  numerous  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  and  a  comedy  written  in 
Latin  called  "  PhUodoxeos "  (published  by 
Aldus  Manutius,  of  Venice,  as  the  work  of  a 
Classic  author — Lepidus),  he  published  in 
Latin  a  work  on  sculpture,  "  Breve  Compen- 
dium de  Componendo  Statua  ;"  two  treatises 
"  de  Pictura,"  the  one  entitled  "  Rudimenta," 
another  and  longer  one,  the  "  Element!," 
dedicated  to  BrimeUeschi ;  and  finally  his 
celebrated  work,  in  ten  books,  "  De  Re 
CEdificatoria,"  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  i.e.,  in  1481,  edited  by  his  brother 
Bertrand,  and  dedicated  by  his  own  desire  to 
Lorenzo  de  Medici;  a  valuable  treatise  on 
mechanics,  "  Piacevolezze  Matematiche  ;" 
"  Opuscoli  Morali,"  translated  by  C.  Bartoli  ; 


and  the  "  Theogonio  ;"  besides  other  works 
of  "  an  amatory  character,"  according  to 
Vasari,  in  prose  and  verse. 

Thus  as  an  architect,  a  writer  on  the  arts, 
a  geometrician,  mechanician,  moralist,  and 
poet,  Alberti  held  a  most  distinguished  place 
even  amongst  the  great  men  of  his  own  tmie  ; 
but  the  work  which  most  specially  concerns 
us  is  his  "  De  Re  ffidificatoria."  This 
remarkable  work,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
modern  times,  consists  of  ten  books,  in  which 
architecture  is  fully  discussed,  both  as  a 
science  and  an  art.  Masonry,  carpentry, 
levelling,  water  supply,  the  selection  of  sites, 
styles  of  bvulding,  the  orders,  the  method  of 
forming  the  entasis  of  columns,  are  all  fully 
treated  of  and  illustrated.  He  also  insists  on 
ulilily  and  econnmy  as  among  the  chief  aims  of 
an  architect,  a  rule  much  outraged  at  this 
day.  His  design  for  the  elevation  of  buildings 
surrounding  a  market-place  (Plate  XX.  of 
Ticozzi's  edition,  1833)  is  equal  to  the  best 
works  of  Palladio ;  and  his  fai;'ade  for  a 
theatre,  with  three  arcades,  and  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  columns,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Coliseum,  is  finely  designed.  His  arches 
always  spring  from  imposts,  or  immediately 
from  the  abacus  of  the  capital,  thus  avoiding 
the  stUted  appearance  of  BruneUeschi's  arches, 
which  generally  spring  from  a  block  entabla- 
ture placed  above  the  capital.  An  edition  of 
Alberti's  works,  in  Italian  and  English,  was 
published  in  London  in  1726,  by  I.  Leoni, 
architect. 

The  first  we  hear  of  Alberti  as  a  practi- 
cal architect  is  that  he  was  employed  at 
Rome  by  Nicholas  V.  to  assist  and,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  to  advise  on  and  superintend  the 
great  works  of  the  Vatican,  whieli  were  de- 
signed by  Bernardo  Rossellino,  of  Florence, 
an  architect  already  distinguished  for  his 
many  works  iu  military  architecture,  and  his 
brother  Antonio,  celebrated  as  a  sculptor. 
Nicholas,  who  died  in  1455,  was  one  of  the 
foremost  patrons  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
literature  and  art,  and  succeeded  to 
the  Pontificate  in  1447  ;  consequently  Al- 
berti could  have  remained  in  Rome  but  a 
comparatively  shorttime  from  this  date,  since 
we  find  him,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
engaged  by  Sigismundo  !Malatesta  to  remodel 
the  Gothic  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
The  church  still  remains  unfinished,  but  bears 
on  the  fa(;ade  the  date  1450.  AVithin  it  is  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  San  Geronimo,  contain- 
ing the  sarcophagus  of  Sigismundo  and  his 
celebrated  wife,  Isotta,  also  dated  1450,  and 
which,  according  to  Vasari,  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Malatesta  and  of  Alberti  himself. 
Sigismundo  did  not  die  until  1468.  Some 
years  before  this  Alberti  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Florence,  and  was  commissioned 
by  Giovanni  Rucellai  to  complete  the  facade 
of  S.  M.  Novella  in  marble  at  his  own  cost. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  carried  out 
more  speedily  than  most  Italian  designs  for 
church  facades,  for  it  was  finished  in  1477, 
"  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  city," 
the  principal  door,  on  which  Alberti  bestowed 
great  attention,  being  particidarly  admired. 
For  Cosimo  Rucellai  he  designed  a  palace  at 
Florence,  "  in  the  street  called  La  Vigna," 
and  "the  Loggia  (now  walled  up)  which 
stands  opposite  to  it,"  of  which  latter  Vasari 
speaks  disparagingly.  The  palace  still 
belongs,  we  believe,  to  the  Rucellai  family, 
and  is  one  of  his  finest  works.  Another 
palace  for  the  same  family,  in  the  Via  della 
Scala,  said  to  be  from  Alberti's  design, 
appears  somewhat  apocryphal.  But  the  chapel 
which  Alberti  built  for  the  Rucellai  family  in 
the  church  of  San  Pancrazio,  a.d.  1467,  Vasari 
considers  to  be  "  among  the  best  works  jiro- 
duced  by  this  architect."  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Oratory  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
church  itself  being  suppressed.  Valery 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  high  prai.se.  About 
the  same  time  Alberti  was  invited  by  Ludovico 
Gonzaga  to  visit  Mantua,  where  he  designed 
the  "  chapel  in  the  Nunziata,"  now  the 
chapel  "  Delia  Madonna  Incoronata"  in  the 
cathedral.      Gaye  states  that  the   works  of 


this  chapel  were  executed  by  the  Florentine 
architect,  Antonio  !Manctti,  who  also  com- 
pleted and  altered  BruneUeschi's  designs  for 
San  Lorenzo,  Florence,  after  the  great  masters 
death.  He  prepared  a  model  for  the  church 
of  Sant  Andrea  in  1472,  the  year  of  his  death  ;■ 
and  subsequently  carried  out,  so  far  as  the 
body  of  the  church  goes,  by  Luca,  of  Florence. 
Earlier  still,  or  about  the  year  1460,  Alberti 
had  designed  the  church  of  S.  Sebastian,  at 
Mantua  (now  suppressed),  its  imperfections 
being  attributed  to  those  who  carried  out  his 
design  without  due  care. 

Vasari  also  mentions  certain  churches' 
on  the  road  leading  from  Mantua  to 
Padua  as  having  been  "erected"  after  the 
manner  of  this  architect,  but  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  cupola  of  S.  Annunziata,  at 
Florence,  a  large  and  remarkable  dome  of 
the  Pantheon  class,  and  which  is  usually 
described  as  one  of  Alberti's  earliest  works. 
The  choir,  now  modernised,  was  also 
originally  from  his  design,  but  A^asari  spealvs 
slightingly  of  the  apse  or  tribune  of  the  church, 
though  he  describes  it  subsequently  as  "fanci- 
ful and  beautiful." 

As  a  practical  sculptor  and  painter  Alberti- 
does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  works 
of  great  value.  The  ornamental  sculpture  of 
San  Francesco,  at  Rimini,  was  almost  certainly 
not  his  handiwork  ;  and  the  Malatesta  Chapel, 
of  which  Vasari  speaks  in  terms  of  praise, 
we  find  to  have  been  executed  by  Antonio 
Filarete,  as  stated  by  Vasari  in  his  life  of 
that  excellent  artist ;  and,  moreover,  he  says 
in  his  life  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  that  he  also  was 
emjjloyed  as  a  sculptor  on  this  monument. 
As  regards  the  style  adopted  by  Alberti,  it 
is  characterised  by  largeness  of  parts  and  a- 
minuteness  of  ornament,  wliich  is  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  mass  than  could  be  wished  ; 
his  walls  are  furnished  with  large  pilasters  or 
engaged  columns,  between  which  he  places  a* 
single  arch  with  an  archivolt  springing  from 
an  impost,  and  the  triumjihal  arches  of  the 
Romans,  especially  that  of  Rimini,  have  beeir 
justly  remarked  by  d'Agincourt  as  having 
entered  largely  into  his  architectural  com- 
positions. 

Though  living  so  near  to  BruneUeschi's 
time,  his  style  differs  widely  from  that  of  his 
great  predecessor,  and  is  more  essentially- 
antique  in  its  nature.  The  two  examples  of 
his  art  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests  are- 
the  vestibule  and  nave  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  at  1-iimini, 
Tliere  is  a  breadth  and  majesty  about  his 
treatment  of  the  last,  both  in  the  front  and 
sides  of  tlie  building,  which  command  great 
admiration  :  on  the  south  side  especially,  the 
arched  recesses,  containing  sarcophagi  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  poets  and  artists  of  the  time, 
form  a  noble  feature,  founded  on  a  noble  idea  ; 
the  sculptured  band  running  at  the  base  of 
the  columns  is  effectively  ornamented,  though 
iu  rather  low  relief,  with  the  monograms  and 
insignia  of  the  Malatesta  family,  of  original 
character,  yet  harmonising  agreeably  with  the 
whole  mass.  We  can  hardly  extend  the  same 
favourable  criticism  to  his  introduction  of 
coloured  marbles  over  theentrance-dooi-way  ; 
they  can  scarcely  be  called  tasteful,  and  are  out 
of  keeping  with  the  great  mass  of  the  build- 
ing. He  pursued  the  same  system  of  surface 
decoration  on  the  fa(;ade  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
chapel  at  Florence. 

The  exterior  has,  unfortunately,  never  been 
completed  ;  but  from  a  representation  of  the 
temple  on  a  medal  of  Sigismund  Malatesta, 
dated  1400,  it  is  shown  as  having  curved  roof- 
lines,  something  like  those  of  S.  M.  Novella 
at  Florence,  with  a  high  central  compartment, 
backed  by  a  plain  dome.  Internally  the  walls 
are  much  cut  up  witli  small  pilasters. 

Of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  it  is  more  diflicult 
to  speak,  for  although  the  main  body  of  the 
nave  may  be  of  his  design,  yet  subsequent 
alterations  and  ornament  have  greatly  injured 
its  original  character.  The  facade  of  the 
vestibule  to  the  church,  however,  may  be 
considered  to  be  his  own  design,  and  it 
exhibits   such  an  advance   in   regard   to  its 
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general  composition  that  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinctively Italian,  and  might  be  taken  for  a 
•work  of  the  succeeding  century. 

It  is  remarked  that  Vasari  constantly 
speaks  of  Alberti,  and  of  Brunolleschi  also, 
as  having  furnished  the  model  for  tliis  or 
that  building,  the  execution  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  placed  in  cliarge  of  some 
practical  superintendent,  architect,  or  sculp- 
tor. This  excellent  andmost  necessary  custom, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  now  almost  completely 
fallen"  into  disuse,  and  yet  it  is  admitted 
that  ch'awings  alone  afford  a  most  fallacious 
idea  of  the  true  character  and  merits  of  a 
building.  Thus,  Vasari  observes  that  "  the 
works  designed  by  Alberti  for  Blantua  were 
executed  by  a  certain  Luca,  also  a  Floren- 
tine, who  continuing  ever  after  to  dwell  in 
the  city,  died  there  .  .  .  And  the  good 
fortune  of  Leon  Battista  was  not  small  in 
thus  having  friends,  who,  comprehending  his 
desires,  were  both  able  and  willing  to  serve 
him  ;  for,  as  architects  cannot  always  be  at 
the  work,  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
tliem  to  have  a  faithful  and  friendly  assistant, 
and  if  no  other  ever  knew  this,  I  know  it 
well,  and  that  by  long  experience."  This 
Luca  was  "  the  Florentine  architect,"  Luca 
Fanelli,  who  superintended  the  carrying  out 
of  many  of  Brunelleschi's  works,  especially 
the  Pitti  palace. 

Kor  was  Alberti  more  happy  in  his  attempts 
a*,  painting,  and  Vasari,  never  sparing  of 
praise  where  it  is  possible,  admits  that  he 
"  did  not  perform  any  great  work  or  execute 
pictures  of  much  beauty."  Indeed,  we  must 
respect  Alberti  rather  as  an  organiser  of  the 
revived  system  of  architecture  and  as  a 
geometrician  than  as  an  artist,  and  his  fame 
depends  more  upon  his  written  thai  his 
material  works.  Nor  docs  he  appear  to  have 
left  pujiils  who  were  imbued  with  his  manner, 
as  Brunelleschi  did,  and  we  may  conclude 
finally  in  our  estimate  of  him  that  Vasari 
is  not  far  wrong  when  heremarksthat,  "  such 
is  the  force  of  his  writings,  and  so  extensive 
has  been  their  influence  on  the  pens  and 
words  of  the  learned,  his  contemporaries  and 
others,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  superior  to  all 
tliose,  who  have,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly 
surpassed  him  in  their  works."  It  is  especi- 
ally in  this  respect  that  his  name  will  always 
hold  a  high  place  among  the  earliest 
revivers  of  the  old  Roman  style  in  modern 

Italy. 

• ♦ 

PEDESTALS. 

By  Thomas  Mor.nis. 

(Continued  from  p.   479,   Vol.  XXI.). 

GIBBS  designed  several  monument.s,  and  no 
■works  demand  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
decorative  .irchitecture,  or  more  imaginative  and 
elegant  feeling.  In  all  ages  it  has  been  cnstomsr}' 
to  honour  the  worthy  dead  by  some  kind  of  sacrilice, 
and  in  Christian  times  it  has  assumed  the  form  of 
elaborate  mcmoriiils.  The  ancients,  indeed,  although 
they  slew  vietims  and  exhibited  spectacles,  made 
other  and  worthier  displays  of  esteem.  They  made 
grand  erections  like  the  mausoleum  of  na<irian,  as 
well  as  smaller  but  more  exquisite  objects  of  com- 
memoration. Among  the  fragments  of  Etrurian  art 
may  be  found  the  altar-tomb  with  bas-reliefs  of 
journeying  and  leave-taking,  besides  the  recumbent 
figure  in  the  round.  The  monument  of  Thrasyllus, 
at  Athens,  is  not  distinguishable  from  modern  work 
in  point  of  design,  unless  we  yield  to  it  the  meed  of 
superiority.  But  Christian  Ital}'  furnishes  abundant, 
varied,  carefully-conceived,  and  highly-finished  ex- 
amples. The  tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Castro  in  a  chapel 
of  S.  M.  del  Popolo,  Kome,  has  beautiful  attached 
pedestals,  with  the  Cardinal's  armorial  insignia,  and 
surmounted  liy  draped  female  figures  of  most  grace- 
ful character.  Between  such  figures  rests  the  sculp- 
tured sarcriphagus  of  the  deceased.  If  marble  beauty 
has  power  to  soften  or  defeat  oblivion  it  is  exerted 
h:re.  Detached  pedestals  of  lofty  proportion  support 
figures  at  the  corners  of  an  altar  at  S.  Mark,  Venice. 
In  the  Capella  del  Cardinale,  Zeno,  are  columns  on 
very  highly  -  sculptured  circular  jietlestals.  The 
monument  of  Doge  Andrea  Veudramiu  has  elaborate 


octagonal  pedestals,  on  which  are  figures  of  warriors 
in  Roman  costume,  but  without  weapons.  In  S. 
Eustorgio,  at  Milan,  is  a  monument  to  S.  Peter 
IMartyr — a  kind  of  square  sarcophagus,  supported 
by  figures  of  the  virtues,  standing  on  pedestals  that, 
besides  the  ordinary  plinth,  die,  and  surl^ase.  of  low 
proportion,  have  cushions  with  pairs  of  bulls,  lions, 
and  other  animals  sj-mbolical  of  the  statues  above. 
Behind  the  standing  figures  are  shafts  whose  capi- 
tals break  into  foliage  about  the  heads.  At  the  tomb 
of  Gaston  de  Foix  (shown  in  Robinson's  photo- 
graphs) the  pedestals  have  projecting  plinths. so  that 
a  double  series  of  figures  are  supported,  namely — those 
standing  on  the  top  and  those  seated  on  the  plinths. 
For  enriched  pedestals,  we  must  search  among 
sepulchres.  Ornament  is  nowhere  lavislied  as  on 
tombs.  Architecture  puts  on  embroidered  robes  to 
grace  the  memory  of  high  example  past.  The 
monument  to  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbej',  is  on  a  scale 
to  occupy  one  of  the  .arches  next  the  eastern  aisle. 
A  substructure  of  base,  die,  and  cornice  is  broken  into 
five  pedestals.  That  in  the  centre  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion and  sustains  the  sarcophagus,  on  which  is  a  re- 
cliinng  figure  of  the  duke.  The  next  on  either  side 
supports  a  detached  Corinthian  column  with  its  pro- 
jecting sh.are  of  entablature  and  pediment.  On  the 
outer  pedestals  stand  well-designed  draped  figures  of 
Wisdom  and  Sincerity.  The  background  consists 
of  a  pilastrade  with  full  entablature,  and  an  attic 
bearing  the  ducal  armorials.  Compared  with  many 
foreign  examples  the  scheme  is  simple,  and  the  pro- 
portions light,  lofty,  and  elegant.  It  remains  the 
handsomest  design  of  the  kind  in  the  Abbey,  and  has 
created  greater  sensation  than  any  similar  work. 
Horace  Walpole  charged  it  with  want  of  taste ;  but 
then  we  must  recollect  that  his  own  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  His  high  training  in  school,  college,  and 
travel  still  left  him  among  those  who  rejoice  in  ec- 
centricity. 

'■  So  much  they  sc^Tn  the  crowd,  that  should  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 

Just  when  James  Stuart  was  engaging  popular 
favour  for  Athenian  art,  Walpole  asserted  his  ad- 
miration for  Gothic  ;  though  had  it  been  a  century 
later, 'when  a  school  of  Blores  and  Butteriields,  and 
Scotts  and  Streets  had  been  formed,  he  would  as- 
suredly h.ave  been  a  Greek,  a  very  Spartan.  Instead, 
however,  of  showing  what  Grecian  architecture  was 
not,  he  produced  the  Gothic  alortion  of  Strawberiy 
Hill.  His  quip,  indeed,  would  never  vex  the  honoured 
sluade  of  Gibbs,  but  as  he  had  the  talent  of  uniting 
point  and  flippancy,  his  style  has  been  aped,  and  his 
spent  shafts  picked  up,  to  be  hurled  again  with  mis- 
taken aim  and  mischievous  effect  by  those  who  lack 
his  higher  quality.  The  advance  of  art,  however,  is 
so  dependent  on  public  appreciation — the  influence 
of  sound  criticism  is  so  wholesome  and  useful — that 
although  we  may  not  always  h.ave  able  judges,  it  is 
necess.ary  to  insist  on  unbiassed  judgments. 

Quitting  the  polished  sphere  of  Walpole,  we  ali.ght 
on  the  birthplace  of  Allan  Cunningham,  in  Dumfries- 
shire. He  was  born  in  178o,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
stonemason  a*  the  age  of  eleven.  He  displayed  an 
earlj'  taste  for  literature,  and  coming  to  London  when 
twenty-five  found  practice  in  writing  for  periodicals. 
The  grand  step  in  his  career  was  that  of  bec(miing 
secretary  to  Cliantrey.  from  whom  he  ultimately  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  two  thousand  piiuiuls.  He  seems 
to  have  adopted  two  points  of  belief  which  were  very 
consistent  with  the  atmosphere  he  breathed  :  First, 
none  but  sculptors  should  design  monuments  ;  se- 
cond, none  but  Chautrey  could  produce  them.  He 
did  not,  perhaps.  know%  nor  would  it  iiave  suited  his 
creed  to  learn,  that  the  chief  monuments  in  all  past 
ages  h.ave  been  invented  by  architects,  and  are  likely 
to  be  so  in  ages  to  come.  He  thought  it  worth  notice 
that  "  Gibbs  was  one  of  the  .architects  who  united  the 
art  of  designing  public  monuments  to  that  of  making 
palaces  and  churches ;"  though  works  by  Sir  C. 
Wren,  Sir  W.  Chambers,  Jauies  Stuart,  ami  others 
are  within  tlie  same  walls  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's. 
*' If  costly  materials  and  picturesque  extravagance 
be  merits/'  he  allowes  it  to  take  rank  with  any  there. 
Vet,  to  throw  one  more  stone  at  a  brother  Scot,  "  the 
figures,"  he  reminds  us,  *'  which  have  the  story  of 
the  house  of  Newcastle  to  relate  are  perched  upon 
toudt  antl  pediment,  like  pigeons  on  a  dovecote." 
Little  did  he  know  or  cure  (though  Gibbs  and  Kys- 
hrook  did)  how  figures  were  perched,  and  with  what 
admirable  effect,  by  Michael  Angelo  and  the  fore- 
most artists  of  Italy.  Our  British  architect,  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  propriety,  has  placed  earthly  forms 
on  substantial  pedestals,  while  those  on  less  secure 
supports  are  winged  ;  and  therefore  theoretically  as 
safe  as  the  denizens  of  the  dovecote  themselves. 

Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  follows  on  similar 
principles  in  his  "  Handbook  to  Westminster  .\bbey  : 
its  ,\rt.  Architecture,  and  Associations.''  There  is  the 
same    pro-Chantrey   air    throughout.     Ue  attacks 


Gibbs  in  the  introduction,  and  terms  "  the  ponderous 
monument  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  mere  pile  of 
veined  marble,  fashioned  into  Corinthian  columns 
and  Egj'ptian  obelisks."  This  intelligence  may  stand 
ioT  what  it  is  worth,  but  a  single  gray  slab  of 
pyramidal  outline  to  relieve  the  figure  of  the  duke, 
is,  perhaps,  too  playfuUj'  idealised  into  "  Egyptian 
obelisks." 

Dallaway  complains  of  the  too  profuse  introduction 
by  Gibbs  and  Kent  of  shapeless  urns  and  stone  globes 
Urns  are  to  be  found  here,  but  not  obelisks.  The 
author  moans  at  the  thought  that  what  suits  S. 
Paul's  is  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  aisles  of  S, 
Peter's,  but  this  is  hardly  noticeable  to  ordiiniry  eyes, 
for  the  grand  style  of  the  Abbey,  its  simplicity, 
loftiness,  and  freedom  from  the  fritter  of  tracery 
adapts  it  as  a  casket  for  gems  of  art  of  every  kind, 
except  possibly  stained  glass,  which  is  being  intro- 
duced with  an  undoubted  risk  to  the  harmoniotia 
effect  of  this  grand  interior.  It  is  vain  to  decry  or 
to  oppose  the  general  current  of  ta'.<te ;  our  province 
is  to  elevate  and  purify.  Things  are  not  ordained 
to  be  always  as  they  were  in  Henry  III.'s  time.  We 
reverence  and  preserve  his  noble  work,  but  must 
adapt  it  to  our  proper  needs.  No  longer  wanted 
wlioUy  for  a  church,  we  convert  its  ambulatories 
into  galleries  of  sacred  art.  Henry  himself  has 
shown  how  little  scruple  had  a  Mediaeval  king.  One 
is  almost  driven  to  think  he  must  have  lived,  like  the 
mummy,  "  before  antiquity  began ;"  for  when  the 
Confessor's  Abbey  lagged  behind  the  age,  he  pulled 
it  down  and  built  another,  according  to  the  best 
light  of  his  time.  We  have  no  occasion  to  destroy 
whatever  can  be  kept.  Our  plans  and  purposes  .are 
so  multifarious  that  we  have  employment  for  all  the 
systems  of  building  ever  invented  ;  and  the  age  is 
marked  by  characteristics  far  more  marvellous  than 
the  chimera  some  pine  for,  a  new  style. 

The  spirit  of  derogation  exhibited  towards  Gibbs 
attended  another  eminent  architect.  William  Kent 
was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  l'>85,  and  in  y'>uth  was  a 
coach-painter;  but  attracting  early  patrons,  waa 
enabled  to  accompany  Mr.  Salman  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  under  Cavalier  Luti,  and  gained  a  prize  of 
the  second  class  at  the  Academy.  At  Rome  he  had 
the  happiness  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  ''Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,*  who  had  every  quality 
of  a  genius  and  artist,  except  envy."  This  expres- 
sion of  Walpole's  provokes  the  wish  that  we  were  all 
lords,  and  not  envious  geniuses  and  artists.  "Lord 
Burlington,"  he  adds,  "  the  Apollo  of  arts,  found  a 
proper  priest  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kent.  He  tvas  a 
painter,  an  architect,  and  the  father  of  modern 
gardening.  In  the  first  character  he  was  below 
mediocrity;  in  the  second  he  was  a  restorer  of  the 
science,  in  the  last  an  original,  and  the  inventor  of 
an  art  that  realises  painting  and  improves  Nature. 
Mahomet  imagined  an  Elysium,  but  Kent  created 
many.  To  compensate  for  his  bad  paintings,  he  had 
an  excellent  taste  for  ornaments,  and  gave  designs 
for  most  of  the  furniture  at  Haughton,  as  he  did  for 
several  other  persons,  though  I  question  whether  the 
Romans  admit  ted  regular  architecture  into  their  houses. 
At  least  the  discoveries  at  Hercnlaneum  testify  that 
a  light  and  fantastic  architecture,  of  a  very  Indian 
air,  made  a  common  decoration  of  private  apart- 
ments. Kent's  style,  however,  predominated  during 
his  life,  and  his  oracle  was  so  much  consulted  by  all 
who  affected  taste,  that  nothing  was  thought  com- 
plete without  his  assistance. 

The  noble  author  laughingly  enumerates  the 
architect's  occupation  on  plate,  picture-frames,  and 
petticoats.  "  'The  gilt  rails  to  the  hermitage  at 
Richmond,"  hecontinues,  ''were  but  a  trilling  impro- 
priety ;  but  his  celebrated  monument  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  Abbey  was  preposterous.  What  an  absurdity 
to  place  busts  at  the  angles  of  a  pedestal,  antl  at  the 
bottom  of  that  pedestal !"  To  this  last  comment  I 
shall  return.  In  gardening  full  amends  are  m.ade — 
('./;.,  '•  Where  objects  were  wanting  to  animate  his 
horizon,  his  taste  as  an  architect  could  bestow  im- 
mediate termination.  His  buildings,  his  .seats,  his 
temples,  were  more  the  work  of  his  pencil  tliau  of  his 
compasses.  AVe  owe  the  restoration  of  Greece  and 
the  diffusion  of  architecture  to  his  skill  in  land- 
scape." 

Men  whose  lives  are  worth  reciting  are  like  those 
who  heap  riches  unto  themselves  and  know  not  who 
shall  gather  them—they  cannot  divine  their  bio- 
graphers. Had  Gibbs  and  Kent  been  able  to  choose 
the}-  would  hardly  liavc  selceled  Mr.  -Ml.ui  Cunning- 
ham. Of  William  Kent,  to  whoni  Lord  Burlington 
gave  credit  for  a  rich  vein  of  genius,  attached  him- 
self through  life,  and  finall}'  laid  his  remains,  with 
honour  and  tenderness,  in  his  own  tomb,  this  author 
savs,  he  "  is  to  be  numbered  among  those  fortunate 
men  who,  without  high  qualities  of  mind  or  force  of 
imagination,  obtain  wealth  and  distinction   through 

*  Among  the  works  of  Lord  Burlington  are  included 
those  on  his  owu  estate  of  Lousborough,  in  Yorkshire. 
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good  sense,  easy  assurance,  and  that  happy  boldness 
of  manner  which  goes  rejoicing  along  the  way  where 
original  merit  often  hesitates  and  stumbles.  .  .  . 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  would  talve  it  as  a  compli- 
ment to  be  told  that  he  painted  a  picture,  planned  a 
monument,  designed  a  house,  or  laid  out  a  garden  as 
■well  as  William  Kent."  Now,  assuming  his  history 
and  portrait,  his  painted  ceilings  and  staircases  to 
have  been  undistinguished  by  powerful  invention, 
correct  drawing,  or  h-irmony  of  colour,  such  lan- 
guage comes  from  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  should 
have  known  that  Chantrey  advertised  at  Sheffield  in 
1802  to  take  portraits  in  crayons,  and  that  several 
examples  from  his  hand  have  been  preserved  in  the 
town,  more  on  accoun-  ,  f  his  after-fame  in  another 
branch  of  art  than  as  striking  likenesses.  Chantrey, 
like  Kent,  and  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  rose  from  a 
humble  commencement  to  the  height  of  professional 
fame.  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  the  Sheffield  painter  and 
engraver,  saw  indications  of  ability  in  the  young 
carver  and  gilder  that  induced  liim  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  advice.  This  prepared  him  for  study  at  the 
Royal  Academj',  and  by  knowledge  obtained  there 
he  was  turned  from  an  indifferent  limner  into  a 
famous  sculptor.  With  that  Academy,  and  with 
British  art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  his  name  is 
destined  to  live  for  evermore.  Cunningham  would 
have  been  less  displeased  with  Kent  had  he  designed 
none  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and 
especially  the  one  to  Shakspeare,  executed  by  Schee- 
makers  for  £300,  in  1740.  Walpole,  indeed,  led  the 
van  of  criticism  on  this  devoted  work,  by  throwing 
upon  it  the  odium  of  preposterous  absurdity  because 
the  architect  had  thought  fit  "  to  place  busts  at  the 
angles  of  a  pedestal,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that 
pedestal"  (they  are  Queen  Elizabeth,  Richard  II., 
and  Henry  V.).  This  censure  the  biographer  fails 
not  to  repeat.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
sculptural  part  of  the  monument  is  raised  on  a 
podium,  and  the  censured  feature  is  not  a  pedestal 
at  all,  but  an  altar  of  the  Muses  on  which  arc  some 
books  and  a  scroll.  The  ara,  altar,  and  cippus, 
though  distinct  in  original  purpose,  became  very 
similar  in  form  and  ornament.  The}''  were  frequently 
treated  with  great  elaboration,  and  sphinxes,  eagles, 
&c.,  are  found  at  the  base,  where  Kent  has  placed 
the  masks.  There  is  an  altar  in  Thomson's  monu- 
ment close  by,  and  one  in  Dr.  Woodward's  in  the 
nave.  Its  occurrence  in  this  latter  case  reminds  one 
that  altars  were  erected  to  gods,  heroes,  virtues, 
vices,  diseases,  &c.,  and  when  Tiberius  deprived  them 
of  the  privilege  of  sheltering  criminals  one  of  Escu- 
lapius's  temples  was  exempted  from  the  reform. 
Juno  Samia,  only  else,  was  spared.* 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  E.  FAnson,  Vice 
President,  occupied  the  chair.  The  ordinary  routine 
business  having  been  transacted,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell. 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  read  a  letter 
from  Professor  Donaldson,  respecting  some  drawings 
at  Naples  and  Milan,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Paul  was 
elected  an  Associate.  Among  the  donations  to  the 
library  was  Mr.  Street's  recently-published  brochure 
in  reply  to  the  critics  of  his  designs  for  tlie  New  Law 
Courts.  Regarding  this  pamphlet.  Professor  Kerr 
said  that  reference  was  made  therein  to  Mr.  Street's 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  inspect 
his  plans,  and  he  (the  Professor)  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Institute  was  supposed  to  be  committed 
to  any  views  regarding  the  design.  He  suggested 
that  the  drawings  should  be  exhibited  at  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  the  Secretary,  explained  that  Mr. 
Street's  invitation  was  not  to  the  Institute  as  a  I>ody, 
but  to  its  individual  members,  and  therefore  did  not 
tommit  the  Institute   to  any  expression  of  opinion. 

Sir  George  Alleyne,  Bart,  then  read  a  paper 
(of  which  we  gave  the  substance) 

ON  THE  TRAVELLING    STAGE  U.SED  IN  THE  ERECTION 
OF  THE  ROOF  OVER    S.  PANCKAS  STATION, 

Inestunatingfor  such  a  roof  as  that  atS.  Pancras, 
the  first  and  most  important  consideration  was — bow 
it  was  to  be  fixed,  the  principal  rafters  being 
240ft.  clear  span,  and  100ft.  high.  Sideways  these 
main  ribs  or  principals  may  be  said  to  be  without 
lateral  strength.  To  consider  the  wliole  structure 
as  a  great  wrought  iron  arcli,  and  put  a  timlier  cen- 
treing strong  enough  to  carry  it  through  the  wliole 
length  of  the  station,  would  not  do,  becau.se  tlie 
enormous  cost  of  the  timber,  and  the  labour  of  fixing 

*  Mr.  T.  L.  DouaUison  described  a  selection  of  orna- 
mental sculptures  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  1.S2.S, 
where  such  ilecoration  may  be  found,  as  well  as  in  other 
works  on  altars. 


it,  would  be  much  too  expensive.  To  put  up  a  cen- 
treing for  the  length  of  eight  principals:  this  num- 
ber is  taken,  because  the  wind  ties,  which  start  on 
the  first  principal,  do  not  reach  the  wall,  or  get  any 
connection  to  it,  until  this  point  is  reached.  Put- 
ting up  such  a  centreing,  and  pulling  it  down,  and 
building  it  up  for  the  next,  would  take  too  much 
timber,  labour,  and  time,  and  was  in  its  turn 
abandoned.  It  then  became  apparent  that  the  best, 
most  secure,  and  most  economical  system  would  be 
to  put  a  centreing  on  wheels  right  across  the  whole 
station  wide  enough  to  take  two  principals  and  leave 
room  for  the  men  to  work  outside.  The  principals 
being  29ft.  4in.  centres,  the  width  of  40ft.  was 
adopted,  and  the  system  decided  on  of  making  the 
stagiug  move  on  wheels,  from  rib  to  rib,  with  such 
arrangement  of  its  parts  as  would  allow  it  to  collapse 
after  it  had  done  its  work  at  one  rib  and  was  re- 
quired at  the  next.  This  was  done  by  the  timber  slides 
described  hereafter.  The  stage  being  fixed  opposite 
the  two  first  ribs,  when  these  two  ribs  were  fixed  witli 
all  their  purlins,  how  were  they  te  be  held  safe!}' 
while  the  stage  is  moved  to  the  third  and  fourth  or 
the  second  and  third  ?  In  the  first  instance,  Sir 
George  saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficult}^  than  by 
having  two  stages,  which  plan  he  .adopted ;  and  the 
niuch-improvedmethodof  dividing  thostageinto  three 
parts  did  not  come  into  his  head  until  he  began  to 
consider  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  mov- 
ing such  a  great  machine  and  keeping  it  square  on 
the  rails,  the  plan  at  this  period  being  that  the  first 
stage  should  be  left  standing  and  bolted  down  to  the 
floor  opposite  principals  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  would 
be  fastened  firmly  to  the  stage  by  the  timber  slides. 
The  second  stage  would  tlien  fix  three  and  four,  and 
fasten  them  by  their  purlins  and  wind  ties  to  No.  2, 
and  move  to  5  and  G.  When  No.  8  was  reached 
the  wind  ties  could  be  fastened  to  the  walls,  and  this 
part  of  the  roof  would  be  in  all  waj-s  self-supporting. 
No.  1  stage  could  be  moved  up  to  No.  9  rib,  and 
No.  2  could  be  rolled  forward  to  No.  11,  and  tour 
ribs  could  be  worked  on  at  once.  On  considering 
the  difficulty  of  moving  these  wide  and  long  stages, 
40ft.  by  2b8ft.  lOin.,  the  author  determined  to 
divide  them  into  tliree  parts,  and  to  move  each  part 
separately.  The  idea  immediately  struck  him  that 
he  could  by  this  system  do  away  with  and  save  the 
expense  of  the  second  stage  altogether  by  fixing 
the  three  parts  together  opposite  to  ribs  Nos.  1  and  2, 
bolting  them  fast  together  and  also  screwing  them 
down  to  the  floor,  .and  placing  chocks  under  the 
main  horizontal  frames,  so  that  the  strain  from  the 
holding-down  bolts  should  be  taken  off  the  wheels, 
and  all  tendency  to  move  prevented.  The  ribs  Nos. 
1  and  2  would  be  fi.xed  with  their  purlins  and  all 
complete  ;  the  centre  p:irt  of  the  stage  would  remain 
screwed  fast  to  the  floor,  with  its  timber  slides  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  rib  ;  the  bolts  holding  the  side  pieces 
or  wings  to  the  centre  compartment  and  those  hold- 
ing them  to  the  floor  would  be  removed,  the  chocks 
would  be  knocked  out,  the  timber  slides  drawn  in, 
and  the  wings  would  be  free  to  move;  they  would 
move  with  their  outer  .slides  opposite  No.  3  rib ; 
their  inner  slides  would  hold  on  to  No.  2  rib.  They 
would  then  be  screwed  fast  to  the  floor  as  before. 
The  centre  compartment  would  then  in  like  manner 
be  set  free,  move  up  to  ribs  2  and  3.  The  whole 
staging  would  again  be  screwed  together,  and  to  the 
floor  as  before,  and  No.  3  rib  would  be  fixed.  The 
wings  would  then  move  to  No.  4,  the  centre  follow, 
and  thev  would  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  station. 
This  plan  of  working,  however,  did  not  suggest  itself 
until  the  cast-iron  couplings  and  wheels  where  made 
for  both  stages. 

i1/«('rt  Horizontal  Framinr}- — The  main  horizon- 
tal fraiming  is  formed  of  double  timbers,  the  section 
being  6ft.  by  12ft.  ;  the  axle-bo.xes  of  the  wheels 
were  fixed  to  them,  allowing  the  wheels  themselves 
to  run  between  the  timbers  at  right  angles.  To 
these  are  laid  the  cross  framing,  consisting  of  tim- 
bers 12in.  square.  These  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
lower  double  framing,  and  on  the  upper  12in.  square 
timbers  are  bolted  the  cast-iron  sockets  for  carrying 
the  uprights  and  di.agonals  ;  under  the  uprights  the 
wlieels,  2ft.  Cin.  in  diameter,  are  fixed;  under  the 
main  uprights  in  the  centre  stage,  where,  from  the 
heiglit  of  the  uprights  and  the  increased  weiglit  of 
this  p.art  of  the  stage  itself,  the  wheels  are  doubled ; 
in  order  to  distribute  the  weight  as  evenly  over  the 
floor  as  possible,  the  wheels  are  so  arranged  as  to 
have  a  weight  of  about  five  tons  on  each,  calcula- 
ting from  the  centres  of  uprights.  The  whole  Ihree 
stages  are  207ft.  4in.  long  and  SBft.  wide,  giving  a 
platform  208ft.  loin,  long  and  40/t.  wide. 

Horizontal  Fravting  Wlieds. — The  wheels  are 
distributed  as  follows  : — Under  the  main  uprights  of 
the  centre  compartment  are  seven  rows,  of  nine 
wheels  in  each  row,  making  C3  wheels ;  under  the 
side  st.ages  there  are  six  rows,  of  five  wheels  in  each 
row,  making  in  all  for  the  side  stages  60  whecb : 


which,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  centre  stage,  make 
a  total  of  123  wheels.  The  horizontal  framing  is 
firmly  braced  in  all  directions  by  diagonal  bracing, 
to  prevent  any  tendency  to  twist.  The  whole  stage 
is  fixed  on  nineteen  lines  of  rails. 

VprightR. — Two  sets  of  timber  uprights  are  placed 
under  each  rib.  The  weight  to  be  carried  of  each  rib 
with  its  purlins  and  wind  ties  is  about  100  tons. 
There  are  in  the  centre  compartment,  under  each  rib, 
in  all  14  uprights,  that  is  to  s.ay  there  are  2  rows 
with  7  uprights  in  each,  making  28  uprights  in  all; 
in  the  side  compartments  the  same  double  row  of  up- 
rights is  continued,  there  are  G  uprights  in  each  row 
— 2  rows  under  each  rib,  making  24  in  all ;  the  other 
side  compartment  has  the  same  number,  we  have 
then  in  the  centre  compartment  28  uprights ;  in  the 
east  wing  24  ;  and  in  the  west  wing  24  ;  making  in 
all  76.  The  dimensions  of  the  uprights  are  12in. 
square.  They  are  22ft.  Sin.  long;  at  this  point  they 
are  fitted  in  to  a  cast  iron  cap  or  socket;  the  lower  part  of 
this  socket  fits  the  first  upright  which  is  12in.  square. 
The  next  tier  is  reduced  to  lOin.  square.  The  lOin. 
square  uprights  are  29ft.  2in.  At  this  point  they 
are  fitted  into  a  cast  iron  cap,  the  lower  part  lOin. 
square,  while  the  top  is  reduced  to  9in.  square,  and 
this  dimension  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  stage. 
The  w'hole  stage  is  arranged  as  it  passes  under  the 
ribs  in  steps  or  platforms,  the  height  of  these  from 
the  floor  and  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
governed  by  the  position  of  the  joints  in  the  main 
ribs.  Each  of  these  platforms  is  fitted  with  the 
timber  slides,  one  set  for  each  rib ;  they  clip  the  main 
rib  firmly,  they  have  a  lateral  movement  as  well 
as  an  outward,  they  move  laterally  on  the  wallings, 
and  are  not  screwed  down  until  the  exact  position  of 
the  ribs  is  ascert.ained.  Their  outward  movement  is 
regulated  by  the  folding  wedges  which  are  driven 
between  them  and  the  main  uprights. 

Uprights  and  Wallings. — At  a  height  of  13ft.  4in. 
from  the  rails  the  first  line  of  wallings  is  fixed;  these 
run  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  main  ribs, 
or  longitudinally  with  the  station;  the  section  is  12in. 
deep  by  6in.  tliick.  Immediately  above  them  are  the 
cross  wallings;, this  line  of  wallings  is  14ft.  4in.  from 
the  lower  side  to  the  floor.  At  a  distance  of 
14ft.  4in.  again  above  these,  at  the  point  where  the 
vertical  timbers  are  to  be  reduced  from  12in.  to  lOin. 
square,  the  second  floor  of  horizontal  bracing  is  intro- 
duced ;  at  14ft.  4in.  above  this  is  the  third  set  of 
wallings,  and  at  14ft.  4iu.  above  them  is  the  fourth 
set  of  wallings  and  the  third  horizontal  bracing ;  at 
this  point  tlie  timbers  [are  reduced  to  9in.  square. 
The  centre  compartment  has  seven  sets  of  wallings 
and  four  floors  of  horizontal  bracing.  The  side  or 
wing  stiiges  have  five  floors  of  wallings  and  three 
floors  of  horizontal  bracing.  The  wallings  are  in  all 
cases  double,  that  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertical 
timbers. 

Diagonals. — The  whole  stage  is  braced  strongly 
with  diagonals;  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  abut 
against  the  main  verticals  and  the  wallings.  The 
wallings  being  double  and  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
verticals,  the  strain  from  the  diagonals  is  kept  central 
with  the  verticals ;  a  short  cross-piece  is  fi.xed  across 
the  wallings  at  the  point  where  they  are  fixed  to  the 
verticals  to  receive  the  end  of  the  diagonals.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  shrinking  of  the  timber  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  for  wedging  up  the  diagonals,  in  all 
cases  on  the  top  of  the  diagonal ;  in  this  way  any 
shrinkage  of  the  timber  is  shown  by  the  wedges 
getting  loose;  if  the  weight  of  the  diagonal  rested  on 
the  wedges  a  shrinkage  would  not  be  observed  until 
the  diagonal  itself  was  loose.  The  staging  might 
give  way  and  lead  to  considerable  inaccuracies  in  the 
work.  The  diagonals  are  in  all  cases  of  the  s.arae 
section  as  the  verticals  againstwhich  they  abut.  The 
diagonals  are  so  arranged  that  the  heavy  strains  from 
the  dead  weights,  and  tho.se  produced  by  wedging 
out  the  slides  which  come  vertically  or  horizontally 
on  the  wallings  and  verticals,  is  distributed  by  them, 
the  diagonals,  throughout  the  whole  staging. 

Quantities. — The  ironwork  in  the  wlude  of  the 
three  compartments  amounts  to  about  80  ti>us — 50 
tons  of  cast  and  30  tons  of  wrought  iron.  The 
timber  in  the  side  stage  is  as  follows : — 

Cub.  Ft. 

24  verticals,  12m.  by  12in.,  and  9in.  by  9in 1207i 

27  transverse  wallings,  121n.  by  Gin.,  and  loin. 

by  5iu 1121i 

2C  longitudinal  wallings,   12in.  by  iJin.,  and 

luin.  by  5iu.,  and  !)in.  by  4^in 1009 

55  platform  joists  or  wallings,  9in.  by  4iin...      ."JOT 
120  transverse  diagonals,  12in.  by  12in.,  and 

9in,  liy  9in 1431 

122  longitudinal  diagonals,  12m.  by  12in.,  and 

9in.  by  9in 14I8i 

5  platform  floors,  3in.  thick '70 

10  sets  of  timber  slides 880 

3  sots   horizontal  bracing &76 

Battens,  joint-pieces,  &c HO 

£3394 
For  two  wings  10,079  cubic  feet. 
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The  timber  in  the  centre  stage  is  as  follows  — 

Cub.  Ft. 

2S  Tortioals,  12in.  by  12in.,  ami  Din.  by  Oin 2107 

45  transverse  waitings,  12in.  by  I'iin.,  ami  yin. 

by  Hin 1500 

8G  longitudinal  wallings,  lain,  by  12in.,  and  9in. 

by  4jin 1443 

44  phafomi  joists  or  wallings,  9in.  by  4Jin. .'..!!  320 
184  tranverae  diagonals,  12in.  by  12iu.,  and  9in. 

hy  9in 1949 

152  longitudinal  diagonals,  12in.  by  12in.,  and 

9in.  by  9in 1R20 

5  platform  floors,    3in.  thick 780 

4  Rets  of  timber  slides IfiO 

3  eets  of  horizontal  bracing .,"'.  72 

Battens  and  joint-pieces 154 


Total  in  the  whole  stage 2G.S34 

Timber  Slides. — The  timber  slides,  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  as  they  proved  in  practice  the 
most  useful  and  handy  part  of  the  apparatus,  are 
made  of  ll?in.  square  timber;  at  the  outer  end  a  j:nv 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  vice  is  worked  on  them  ;  the 
12in.  timber  has  a  packin,?  piece  of  2in.  thick  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  outside  of  these  are  the  pieces  forming 
the  jaw  l^in.  by  4in.  The  flange  of  the  main  ribs 
being  IGin.  wide,  these  packing  pieces  are  fitted  so 
that  when  the  jaw  pieces  are  screwed  up  they  hold 
the  rib  firmly  in  its  place.  The  12in.  square  piece 
is  bolted  firmly  down  by  4in.  by  l^in,  bolts  ;  these 
bolts  do  not  pass  through  the  slides.  The  slides  are 
made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  ;  a  cross- 
piece  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  slide,  the  bolts  pass 
through  this  and  outside  the  slide,  but  touching  it ; 
a  cross-piece  is  also  placed  under  the  wallings  or  plat- 
form timbers,  and  the  whole  bolted  down.  Two  of  such 
bolts  and  cross-pieces  are  fixed  at  each  end  of  the 
glide.  It  is  formed  outwards  by  the  folding  wedges 
which  abut  against  the  vertical  timbers. 

Having  described  the  hoisting  jibs  or  derricks  and 
the  steam  crab,  Sir  George  proceeded  to  describe  the 
mode  in  which  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  was  ac- 
tually used,  first  expressing  his  thanks  of  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  the  foreman,  to  whose  care  the  use  of  this 
great  heavy  machine  and  the  erection  of  the  floor 
and  roof  was  entrusted,  for  the  skilful  and  energetic 
way  in  which  the  work  was  executed.  The  method 
adopted  in  putting  up  the  main  ribs,  purlins  and 
intermediate  ribs  were  this  : — It  was  ordered  that  the 
box  girders  and  plated  part  of  the  main  ribs  should 
be  erected  first  on  balks  of  timber,  and  wedged  up  to 
the  proper  position  and  then  be  under  built.  The 
»ame  S3'stem  was  adopted  for  the  intermediate  ribs, 
they  were  hoisted  to  their  proper  position,  wedged  up 
with  timber,  and  under  built.  Sir  George  had  there- 
fore to  depend  on  the  staging  not  only  for  hoisting 
and  keeping  the  whole  of  the  roof  in  the  proper  shape, 
but  also  to  impose  on  it  the  duty  of  providing  lateral 
iupport  to  the  whole  structure;  no  support  could  be 
got  from  the  walls  until  the  walls  were  up,  and  the 
wind  ties  fastened  to  them.  The  design  of  the  roof 
generally  is  bold  and  excellent;  the  ribs  are  self-sup- 
porting from  the  very  floor;  the  side  walls  have  onlv 
to  carry  the  ends  of  the  intermediate  ribs  and  the 
wind  ties.  Until  these  side  walls,  however,  were 
built  and  the  wind  ties  fastened  to  them,  the  stabilit}' 
of  the  whole  depended  upon  the  staging.  Tht  sup- 
port being  obtained  as  it  passed  from  one  station  to 
another,  never  leaving  its  hold  until  the  last  rib  had 
been  fixed.  The  mode  of  commencing  the  work  was 
this  ; — The  first  and  second  box  girders  and  plated 
part  of  the  main  rib.^  to  be  erected  being  fixed,  the 
whole  stage  was  brought  with  its  timber  slides  oppo- 
site to  this  part.  A  centre  Hue  was  marked  on  the 
plated  part,  and  a  centre  line  set  out  with  a  theodo- 
lite on  the  stage  itself,  to  indicate  the  exact  position 
on  the  centre  of  the  main  rib,  the  whole  staging  of 
course  being  bolted  firmly  together  and  also  b<-Ued  to 
the  floor.  The  timber  slides  were  then  carefully  ad- 
justed, with  their  centre  lines  coinciding  with  that 
set  out  bv  the  theodolite.  The  .slides  were  so  adjusted 
as  to  keep  the  rib  to  a  larger  curve  than  it  witu  d  re- 
present when  linished,  becau:ie  it  was  neressury  to 
keep  tlie  segments  out  or  open  to  allow  the  la-^t  seg- 
ment to  be  got  into  its  place.  This  being  done,  the 
temporary  screws  were  withdrawn,  the  .slides  were 
drawn  a  little  inwards  to  allow  the  joints  to  come 
together,  and  the  riveting  began.  Two  ribs  were 
thus  being  fixed  together,  but  only  the  two  first  ribs. 
the  purlins  and  intermediate  ribs  were  also  tixed  and 
riveted  up;  wlien  all  was  complete  the  timber  slides 
were  slacked  a  little,  and  the  ribs  were  allowed  to 
take  a  portion  of  their  own  weight.  The  staging 
was  now  ready  to  move  ;  the  wedges  of  the  wings 
were  knocked  out ;  the  holding-down  bolts  on  tlie 
■ides  of  these  wings  slacked,  and  the  slides  drawn, 
entirely  inwards  ;  t\n:  bolts  and  chocks  wliich  held 
the  wings  tct  the  finor  and  to  the  centre  compart- 
ment removed  ;  the  centre  compartment  was  kept 
screwed  fast  to  the  floor,  and  the  .slides  were  also 
kept  fast.     The  wings  were  then  removed  until  their 


leading  slides  were  in  line  with  the  third  rib — the 
centre  compartment  all  the  while  holding  fast  to  both 
rll)s.  AVhen  the  wings  had  been  moved  to  their  pro- 
per position  they  were  screwed  down  to  the  floor  ; 
by  their  slides  they  held  fast  to  No.  2  rib,  the 
slides  being  forced  well  outwards,  and  carefully 
fixed  sideways.  The  slides  of  the  centre  compart- 
ment were  then  drawn  in ;  it  was  drawn  up  into  line 
with  the  wings;  the  whole  was  screwed  fast  as 
before,  and  all  the  three  compartments  took  hold 
of  No.  2  rib,  No.  1  being  supported  laterally  by  its 
purlins,  which  were  riveted  to  No.  2,  but  carrying 
its  own  weight  as  well  as  that  of  half  the  purlins 
and  intermediate  ribs.  When  No.  3  rib  was  fixed 
and  finished,  the  same  operation  was  repeated  for 
No.  4  rib,  and  all  the  others  to  the  end  of  the  station, 
the  stage  never  leaving  its  hold  until  all  was 
completed. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor 
Kerr,  Messrs.  T.  Morris,  Dawson,  Pain,  and  the 
chairman  took  part,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
having  been  accorded  to  Sir  George  AUeyn  for  his 
paper,  the  hon.  bart.  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

[Erratum. — In  the  di.«icussion  on  Mr.  Gates's 
memoir  of  late  Sir  James  Pennethorne,  reported  on 
p.  480  of  our  last  vol.,  in  line  thirteen  from  the 
bottom  of  the  third  colu.nn.  for  "  Mr.  Ferrey " 
read  "Mr,  Talbot  Bury."] 


account  for  the  fact  of  the  wonderful  strength  and 
stability  of  the  roof.  Moreover,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  system  of  trussing  is  fully  sufiB- 


HAMMER-BEAM  ROOFS. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  on  Friday,  Dec.  20,  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Messrs. 
Joseph  Taylor  and  W.  F.  J.  Crisp  were  elected 
membrs,  and 

Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a 
paper  on 

HAMMER-BEAM  FAILURES,  ELTIIAM  PALACE. 

Mr.  White  sa'd  that  during  the  visit  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  this  summer  to 
Kltham,  he  made  a  few  notes  and  sketches  of  what 
struck  him  as  of  much  importance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof  of  the  great  hall.  The  features 
and  causes  of  failure  were  best  visible  to  those  who 
took  the  trouble  to  mount  the  ladder  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  visitors. 
Numerous  causes  had  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
this  roof,  arising  chiefly  from  the  ignorance  or  the 
neglect  of  the  principles  which  guided  the  builders 
of  earlier  roofs  of  the  same  class,  and  which  in  many 
instances  were  kept  up  to  some  extent  in  the  later 
roofs.  The  traditions  which  had  kept  alive  the 
development  of  art  generally  for  five  or  six  centuries 
were  gradually  dying  out  at  the  time  the  roof  was 
constructed,  and  hammer-beam  construction  pre- 
sented no  exception  to  the  universal  decadence.  The 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  work  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  this — that  in  hammer-beam  con- 
struction the  earlier  architects  paid  some  attention 
to  the  svstem  of  trussing  ami  t^'ing,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  corbelling  and  strutting.  It  was  denieil  that 
they  knew  anything  about  "trussing.  But  whether 
they  theorised  upon  the  matter  or  not,  it  was 
certain  thej'  did  happen,  somehow  or  other,  in  very 
many  instances  in  the  earlier  periods,  to  hit  upon 
the  most  practical  and  practicable  manner  of 
effecting  what  they  had  performed,  and  that  they 
did  this  to  some  extent  by  means  of  a  sort  of  truss- 
ing. Fig.  1  shows  a  truss  of  early  construction.  It 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  truss  merely  because  in  the 
multiplication  of  its  parts  it  ceases  to  be  a  simple 
one.  Then  again,  in  later  days,  when  strutting  and 
corbelling  failed,  men  were  fain  to  have  recourse  to 
a  more  strictly  scientific  and  exclusive  system  of 
trussing  than  ever  before  prevailed.  But  they  now 
took  it  up  in  a  mereh'  mechanical  way,  without  any 
reference  to  architectural  treatment  or  .artistic  effect. 
In  all  roof  construction  the  two  great  forces  to  be 
counteracted  are,  of  course,  the  tendency  of  the 
printripal  rafters  to  deflect  or  sag,  and  their  feet  to 
sprea'l.  The  spreading  is  universally  reoognised,  but 
in  the  construction  of  thehammer-beamroof  the  provi- 
sion made  against  sagging  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
overlooked,  not  merely  by  some  of  the  architects  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  but  also  by  the  moderns; 
and  hence  we  have  various  theories  propounded  for 
what  is,  after  all,  a  mere  common-place  and  mattcr- 
of-fuct  cause  of  strength  or  of  failure  iu  these  roofs. 
Even  Mr.  Thomas  Jlorris  himself,  who  has  written 
fnmi  time  on  these  subjects,  in  his  theory  of  the 
construction  of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  has 
been  driven  to  account  for  its  stability  by  a  theory 
of  equipoise,  which,  howsoever  intelligible  and  satis- 
factory to  himself,  has  not  been  equally  so  to  some 
who  have  investigated  it  ;  whilst  otliers,  again,  have 
not  agreed  together  as  to  what  he  really  meant.  Mr. 
Morris's  view  failed  to  satisfy  Mr.  AVhite,  who  could 
not  see  the  sulliciency  of  Mr.    Morris's  theory    to 
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cient  to  solve  the  mystery,  anil  therefore  it  is  need- 
less aiul  superfluous,  besides  being  inexpedient,  to 
attempt  to  explain  it  in  any  further  way.     On  the 
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other  hand,  it  ■will  be  seen  it  is  the  lack  of  proper 
trussing,  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  relative 
tensile  and  compressive  and  breaking  strains,  and 
the  making  of  the  main  brace  too  nearly  to  that  of 
an  arched  compressive  support,  which  has  been  the 
rause  of  failure  in  the  case  of  the  Eltham  roof.  Mr. 
Morris's  theory  is  as  follows: — (1.)  Each  half  princi- 
pal, kept  in  place  by  the  collar  which  ties  the  two 
halves  together,  is  poised,  as  it  were,  upon  a  support 
tending  upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  purlin  or 
chief  bearing  of  the  roof,  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Fig.  2  by  the  dotted  line  A.  (-'.)  This  support  is  a 
compound  one,  eventually  carried  down  on  to  the 
walls,  in  the  spandrel  below  the  wall-plate,  through 
the  means  of  the  lar.ge  arch  rib.  This  arch  rib 
(Fig.  3)  rests  on  or  rather  within  the  side  walls,  and 
forms  the  grand  support  of  the  roof,  after  th  c  manner 
of  the  stone  arches  of  Mayrield  and  Ightham.  (3.) 
Upon  this  arch  (Fig.  4),  at  the  point  15,  as  a  fulcrum, 
is  carried  the  hammer-beam,  which  again  carries  the 


roof.  (4.)  Upon  this  hammer-beam  is  thrown, equally 
poised  on  its  outer  and  inner  ends,  the  weight  of  the 
principal  rafter  and  of  the  vertical  post  or  queen,  the 
principal  rafter  representing  the  lower  mass  of  the 
roof-load  A  (Fig.  5),  and  the  vertical  post  the 
upper  part  B.  (5.)  The  wall  u\  as  it  were, 
keej  s  the  beam  of  the  balance  from  oscillating 
downwards,  and  theoretically  is  not  essential  in 
carrying  the  mass  of  theroof.  ((J.)  Thus  the 
main  arch,  supported  at  the  feet  only,  and  resting 
on  (or  rather  we  must  suppose  within)  the  walls, 
bears  by  its  strength  and  rigidit.v  the  nicel.v-balanced 
superstructure.  (7.)  The  superstructure  being  thus 
30  admirably  balaucrd,  the  arch  gives  no  lateral 
thrust  upon  the  walls.  Mr.  White  said  that  in 
giving  the  foregoing  analysis  of  Mr.  Morris's  theory, 
he  had  followed  as  carefully  though  as  brietiy  as 
possible  the  process  by  whicli  Jlr.  Morris  arrived  at 
bis  result.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  an 
ingenious  theory,  and  perhaps  in  some  lespects,  a 


plausible  one.  Mr.  "White,  however,  said  he  could 
not  admit  that  it  was  the  true  explanation.  He 
considered  it  to  be  one  which  was  likely  to  mislead, 
and  if  acted  upon  without  a  thorough  knoAvledge 
of  practical  timber  construction  generally,  to  bring 
about  disastrous  results.  In  the  first  place,  he 
believed  the  main  weight  of  the  roof  to  be  thrown 
vertically,  by  the  principal  rafter,  upon  the  wall-plate 
and  top  of  the  walls,  and  not  upon  the  corbels  or  into 
that  part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  main  arch  rests, 
although  some  of  the  load  might  be  there  distributed. 
Indeed,  it  was  known  that  when  the  roof  was 
repaired  the  corbels  themselves  were  found  to  be 
free  of  the  curved  ribs.  Secondly,  he  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  hammer-beam  would, 
either  in  theory  or  in  fact,  bear  the  strain  of  the 
whole  of  such  a  roof  thrown  upon  it,  at  either 
extremity,  in  the  manner  described,  even  thongh 
strongly  supported  by  the  rib  which  formed  the 
cusping.  Nor,  thirdly,  could  he  see  how  the 
hammer-beam  was  in  this  case  supported  in  its 
horizontal  position,  unless  it  was  by  the  angels 
carved  on  the  ends  of  the  hammer-beams  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  design,  and 
which  were  introduced  doubtless  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  carr}'ing  the  vast  structure  in  the  absence 
of  such  other  structural  support  as  was  found  in 
common  roofs.  Fourthly,  he  could  show  satis- 
factorily that  the  system  was  one  of  trussing,  gain- 
ing, no  doubt,  immense  strength  and  rigidity  as  well 
as  counter -support  from  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  main  arch.  The  main  arch,  in  fact,  acted,  and 
was  intended  to  «ct,  at  the  same  time  both  as  an 
arch  and  as  a  brace,  according  to  the  various  loads 
and  strains  and  tensions  applied  to  it.  And  it 
might  be  seen  that  its  structural  power  as  a  brace 
was  the  greatest  which  could  have  been  devised, 
the  arch  embracing,  as  it  were,  the  other  timbers 
within  its  grasp.  They  actually  passed  through 
the  body  of  the  arch,  which,  being  composed 
of  many  pieces  framed  and  notched  together  in 
various  ways,  laterally  and  longitudinally,  and 
having  counter-pieces  above  and  below  it,  could 
have  but  little  tendency  to  straighten.  But  even 
on  the  supposition  that  the  arch  does  carry  the 
hammer-beam,  and  that  this,  again,  carries  the 
whole  superincumbent  weight  of  the  root  itself  resting 
upon  it,  the  idea  of  counterpoise  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  fallacy.  This  would  be  seen  by  a 
ver}'  simple  process  of  analysis.  It  was  plain  that 
in  a  common  rafter  framing,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  wherein  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  of  the 
frame  rests  on  a  wall  plate,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
superstructure  above  the  collar  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  inner  edge  of  the  wall.  This  will  depress  and 
thrust  out  the  foot.  But  in  the  case  of  Fig.  7, 
where  the  inner  foot  of  framing  rests  on  the  plate, 
the  weight  of  this  same  superstructure  will  be  car- 
ried down  vertically,  and  having  no  tendency  to 
depression,  there  is  no  lateral  thrust,  the  direct 
weight  being  in  the  direction  of  the  upright,  not  of 
the  slope  of  the  rafters,  because  the  lateral  thrust  is 
wholly  neutralised  by  the  cross-tie.  Anything, 
therefore,  intermediate  to  these  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  must  still  be  a  preponderance  in  the 
direction  of  the  weaker  element,  and  not  a  rectifica- 
tion of  two  forces  by  equipoise;  and  anything 
beyond  the  face  of  the  wall— as  the  hammer-beam 
—would  be  but  an  exaggeration  of  it.  An  outer 
bearing  on  a  wall-plate  would,  of  course,  be  need- 
ful, not  only  to  steady  it,  but  to  relieve  any  irregu- 
lar or  accidental  thrust  from  the  opposite  side.  Of 
course,  if  the  tie  was  raised,  as  in  Fig.  8,  another 
element  of  weakness  was  introduced,  inasmuch  as 
the  rafter  then  had  a  distinct  tendency  to  sag.  An 
outward  spreading  thrust  was  thus  communicated  to 
the  top  of  the  lower  framing,  and  transmitted  by  it 
to  the  wall  on  which  it  rested.  Hut  any  secondary 
process  by  which  that  thrust  may  be  counteracted, 
such  as  an  efficient  tie,  as  Fig.  'J,  would  restore  the 
direct  force  to  its  vertical  direction.  This  was  a 
very  simple  and  .self-evident  matter,  and  Mr.  White's 
reason  for  bringing  it  forward  was  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  original  cause — viz.,  that  in  the  face 
of  this,  a  fallacy  actually  had  been  set  up  to  sup- 
port an  unsound  theory. 

Mr.  White  said  he  had  sometimes  been  told  by 
practical  carpenters  that  a  piece  of  timber  would 
exert  its  force  at  the  same  time  both  in  compression 
and  in  tension — as  a  straining  piece  and  a  colkir^ 
as  a  brace  and  a  strut,  an  arch  and  a  tie.  between 
the  same  timber,  and  that  from  hence  arose  the 
great  advantage  of  timber  beams  and  iron  tie-rods. 
Of  cour.se  it  could  not  be  so  in  the  same  particles  of 
the  same  piece  of  timber  at  the  same  moment.  But 
the  front  and  the  back  of  a  brace,  for  instance,  or 
the  top  and  bottom  of  a  bracket,  might  be  the  one 
in  tension  and  the  other  in  compression,  .at  the  same 
time,  so  much  so  that  in  Fig.  10  a  pin  was  not 
needed  at  the  lower  tenon,   the  lower  part  being  in 


compression.  In  like  manner  it  was  plain  that  such 
forces  might  be  reversed  in  their  several  parts,  by 
the  alteration  of  a  superincumbent  load,  or  by  sida 
pressure,  as  by  wind  upon  one  side  of  a  roof.  And 
in  a  brace  such  as  we  had  in  these  roofs  there  would 
be  in  the  extrados  line  a  strain,  and  in  the  intrados 
line  a  tension,  in  counteraction  to  each  other,  and 
giving  rigidity  to  the  framework.  In  the  case  of 
the  later  waggon  roofs  of  the  West  of  England, 
the  ordinary-braced  construction  commonly  failed, 
in  consequence  of  the  brace  being  so  quick  as  to  in- 
volve its  being  in  two  pieces  with  a  joint  between, 
thus  affording  no  actual  tension  where  most  required, 
and  throwing  the  weight  on  the  middle  of  the 
rafter  and  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  (Fig.  11), 
which,  in  consequence,  is  pressed  outwards.  In  this 
case,  the  tendency  of  the  foot  of  the  rafter  is  to 
turn  upwards,  and  in  many  instances  this  was  8in. 
or  lOin.  off  the  plate.  Indeed,  it  would  almost 
look  as  if,  sometimes,  it  had  not  been  attached  to 
the  plate  at  all.  In  others  it  evidently  had  rested 
on  the  wall-plate,  but  not  being  secured  by  a  hori- 
zontal wall-piece  or  sill,  it  had  nothing  to  hold  it 
down. 

QTo  be  continued.) 


THE  LAW  OF  STREET  SCAVENGING. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  cause,  the  condition  of 
the  streets  during  the  muddy  season  is  (says 
the  Law  Journal)  everywhere  a  striking  example  of 
local  mismanagement.  In  London  the  blame  is  gene- 
rally laid  on  the  police,  who  neglect  to  enforce  the 
law  (2nd  and  3rd  Vic,  c.  94)  requiring  all  house- 
holders to  keep  the  adjoining  footways  clean.  To 
cleanse  the  whole  street  by  making  every  one  sweep 
before  his  own  door  sounds  well  as  a  proverb,  but  it 
is  an  absolute  failure  as  a  principle  of  police.  To 
enforce  it  effectually  would  require  as  much  labour 
as  to  sweep  the  street  twice  over.  To  require  every 
householder  to  sweep  once  in  two  hours  for  .about 
eight  months  in  the  year  would  be  a  most  vexatious 
addition  to  the  duties  of  property,  while  from  an 
economical  point  of  view  the  whole  idea  is  most  un- 
reasonable. If  the  street  cannot  be  kept  clean  by 
the  central  authority,  what  is  the  use  of  belonging 
to  a  society  at  all  ?  One  would  have  supposed  that 
the  street  was  the  very  type  of  what  is  common  to 
all  men,  and  exclusively  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
the  public.  If  every  man  is  to  sweep  his  own  six 
yards  of  frontage,  why  not  make  him  pave  it  and 
light  it  ?  The  result  of  enforcing  the  Act  will  ht 
that  special  policemen  will  every  morning  proceed  to 
ring  all  the  bells  in  the  street,  accompanied  by  a  mob 
of  dirty  little  boys  with  brooms,  who  will  demand  as 
payment  for  sweeping  the  frontage,  so  long  as  ths 
policeman's  fervour  lasts,  much  more  than  would  be 
a  sufficient  contribution  to  keep  the  whole  pavement 
clean  all  the  year  round.  The  fact  is  thai,  the  authori- 
ties of  most  places  have  power,  under  the  Publi* 
Health  Act,  to  employ  scavengers  and  charge  it  to 
the  rates.  The  common  fault  of  all  local  manage- 
ment provisions,  however,  pervades  the  present  cases. 
The  Acts  are  discretionary,  not  imper.ative.  Other- 
wise by  employing  the  crossing-sweepers,  whose  pre- 
sent occupation  is  little  more  than  an  excuse  for  beg- 
ging, as  scavengers  of  the  whole  footway,  including 
crossings,  we  might  be  rid  at  once  of  the  nuis.ince  of 
being  dunned  for  halfpence  and  the  nuisance  of  mud. 


CHIPS. 

M.  Aurele  Robert,  painter,  .and  brother  of  Leopold 
Robert,  died  lately  in  retirement  in  Berne,  aged 
sixty-eight. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gillott,  the  steel  pen  manufacturpr, 
died  of  pleurisy  on  Friday  last.  He  was  tho  first 
to  use  machinery  for  making  steel  pens.  He  leave* 
behind  him  one  of  the  finest  private  art  galleries  in 
the  country,  valued  at  from  £80,000  to  £100,000. 

The  Corporation  of  Warrington  have  purchased 
from  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.,  bis  Warrington 
residence  and  eighteen  acres  of  park  and  garden  land 
for  a  townhall  and  public  park.  Tho  price  ig 
£22,000. 

The  first  sod  of  a  new  railway  which  will  connect 
the  town  of  Presteign  with  the  Leominster  and 
Kington  branch  of  tho  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford 
line  was  turned  on  Thursday  week. 

Mr.  R.ibcrt  Willey.  M.B.I.B.A.,  of  Ludgato  Cham- 
bers, Luilgalc-hill,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to 
the  ]Iaud-in-Uand  Insurance  Office. 

Tho  Church  of  S.  Andrew's,  Hidborn,  will  bo 
closed  during  tho  next  six  weeks  for  repairs  ood 
alterations. 

Tho  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  rector  of  West  Hack-ney, 
and  well  knowni  as  an  archaiologist,  has  boon 
d;nigorously  ill  during  the  last  few  days,  but  is  now, 
wo  are  glad  to  say,  in  course  of  recovery. 
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CHURCHFS    AND    CnAI'KLS. 

DESTRrcTioN  OF  S.  Mary's  Ciu'Rcn,  Man- 
chester, BY  LiniiTNlNG. — On  Thursday  week  the 
above  named  ciiurch  was  destroyed  by  lii^htninj;:. 
The  church,  which  was  only  insured  for  £'2,000,  was 
built  in  1S58,  and  was  consecrated  in  the  followinj; 
year.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Manpnall  & 
Littlewood,  and  the  contracts  for  its  erection  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Hinchliffe.  Theedilice 
■was  fitted  with  nearly  800  sittings,  and  the  internal 
decorations  were  of  a  somewhat  ornate  description. 
From  wall  to  wall  the  church  measured  87ft.  in 
length  by  58ft.  in  breadth,  and  it  originally  cost 
about  Xo,000.  About  five  years  ago  the  spire  was 
added,  at  a  cost  of  £1,630,  which  brings  up  the  total 
expenditure  upon  the  church  to  the  amount  of  about 
£7,300. 

Glasgow. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  which  the  Free  Church  congregation  of 
Govan  are  erecting  was  laid  on  Thursday  week.  It 
is  from  designs  by  Mr,  D.  Thomson,  S.  Vincent- 
place,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  1,100  people, 
to  have  a  spire  rising  150ft.,  and  to  possess  all  the 
usual  modern  appointments  in  the  shape  of  hall, 
session-house,  vestry,  ladies'-room,  &c.  The  cost 
will  not  exceed  £6,000. 

Kenningtox. — Within  the  last  few  days  Mes&rs. 
Booth,  contractors,  have  commenced  the  work  of 
the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  S.  John  the 
Divine,  Kennington,  situate  at  the  end  of  Foxley- 
road.  It  is  proposed  first  of  all  to  erect  the  chancel, 
irliich  is  to  be  quite  finished,  and  then  to  build  a 
temporary  nave  of  brick  or  iron,  the  cost  of  the 
■whole  being  between  £5,000-  and  £6,000.  The 
church  will  be  Gothic,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A. 

KxowsLEY.- — A  chantry  or  memorial  chapel  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby  has  been  added  to  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  parish  church  of  Knowsley,  from 
a  design  furnished  by  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster.  The 
chapel  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  opens  into  the 
chancel  by  means  of  three,  and  into  the  transept  by 
two  arches  ;  the  groined  roof  is  of  pitch  pine.  The 
massive  columns  supporting  the  arches  are  of  lime- 
stone, and  the  floor  is  partly  of  limestone  and  partly 
iiilaid  with  tiles.  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel  stands 
the  monument  erected  by  the  tenantry.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  late  ear],  by 
Noble,  in  the  finest  white  marble,  and  resting  on  an 
elaborately -carved  tomb  of  white  stone.  It  repre- 
sents the  late  earl  attired  in  his  robes  of  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  four  sides  of  the 
tomb  will  be  enriched  with  the  arms  of  the  Derby 
family.  The  total  cost  of  the  memorial  chapel  is 
about  £3,000,  of  which  nearly  £1.000  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  statue  and  tomb.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  IJurroughs  &  Son,  biiilders, 
of  this  town. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
church  dedicated  to  All  Saints  was  laid  at  Liverpool 
on  Monday.  The  church  will  afford  ample  accommo- 
dation for  HOO  worshippers  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Geometric  Decorated, 
which  jircvailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  tower,  52ft.  high,  will  be  a  leading 
feature  of  the  building,  with  a  broach  spire  above, 
70ft.  high.  The  church  will  consist  of  a  nave, 
84ft.  'iin.  by  25ft.;  chancel,  21ft.  by  22ft.  (Jin ; 
north  and  south  aisles.  .S2ft.  4tn.  1>3'  lift.  8in. ; 
north  and  south  transepts,  lUft.  7in.  by  27ft.  5in., 
&c.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  work  is  Mr.  T. 
Bridge,  of  Burscough,  whose  tender  amounted  to 
£3,708.  Messrs.  Wells  &  Sons,  Liverpool,  are 
executing  the  mason  work  ;  and  the  whole  building 
has  been  designed  by,  and  is  now  being  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Barry  &  Sons,  Church- 
street. 

MiDni.EsnoROi'Gir. — S.  Paul's  Church.  l\Iiddles- 
borough,  consecrated  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  liail  erected 
in  it  a  mw  painted  tilereredos.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  artist,  Mr,  J.  W.  Knowlcs,  of 
York,  from  a  design  hy  Messrs.  Austin  &  Johnson, 
architects,  Newcastle.  The  general  arrangement  is 
an  arcade,  three  panels  with  gabled  canopies  of  the 
Decorated  style,  intersected  between  and  supported 
at  each  end  hy  buttresses  of  stone,  which  rest  upon 
a  massive  stone  base  moulding.  In  the  centre  panel 
is  a  largo  Greek  cross,  and  in  each  side  panel,  on  a 
gold  ground,  is  the  Agnus  Dei  and  Pelican. 

TrNnRii>GE. — The  interior  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Tnnhridge  Wells,  has  been  recently  recoii- 
Structeil.  the  whole  seated  with  stained  deal  benches, 
the  ceilings  and  walls  tinted  and  chastely  stencilled. 
A  raised  dais  and  platform  occupy  the  position  of 
the  old  pulpit.     The  building  is  warmed  by  means 


of  hot  water.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  in 
a  very  creditable  manner  by  Messrs.  Strange  &  Sons, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  at  a  cost  of  £1,100,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Chas.  Pertwee,  architect, 
Clielmsford. 

BUILDINGS. 

Calvertox  Limes,  Bl*cks. — This  house  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  for  the  proprietor,  W.  Cole 
Daniell,  Esq.,  of  Feudal  stone  dug  on  the  ground, 
with  dressings  and  quoins  of  brick  and  Bath  stone, 
and  shafts  of  Mansfield  stone  and  terra-cotta.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Nuneaton  brindled  tiles,  with 
hands  of  black  tiles,  red  ridges,  an;l  wrought  iron 
finial.  The  new  portion  comprises  atrium,  billiard- 
room,  hall  and  stairs,  24ft.  by  24ft. ;  dining-room, 
24ft.  by  10ft.  6in. ;  draNving-room,  24ft.  by 
tOft.  Gin.;  bath-rooms,  ofiices,  and  new  bed  and 
dressing-rooms.  All  the  rooms  are  of  large  size 
and  height.  The  bay  mndow  to  dressing-room  and 
breakfast-room  have  stained-glass  in  the  lights 
above  transom,  containing  monograms,  A'C.  The 
billiard-room  is  open  to  the  roof,  which,  like  all  the 
internal  woodwork,  is  of  pitch  pine  varnished.  It 
has  a  floor  of  encaustic  tile  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lug- 
wardine.  This  room  forms  the  hall,  and  from  it  an 
approach  is  made  to  the  rooms  on  ground  floor  and 
in  the  chamber  floor,  by  means  of  a  gallery  corbelled 
over  all  of  wrought  pitch  pine.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  local  labour,  the  pro- 
prietor being  his  own  clerk  of  the  works,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Swinfen  Harris,  architect,  of  London  and  Stony 
Stratford. 

Leitii. — The  erection  of  new  premises  for  the 
Leith  branch  of  the  Koval  Bank  has  just  been  com- 
menced. The  building,  which  will  be  plain  in  design, 
is  to  consist  of  three  stories,  with  a  frontage  to  both 
streets.  A  neat  portico,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bernard-street  faij-ade,  will  form  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  bank.  Mr.  Peddle,  of  Messrs.  Peddie 
&  Kinnear,  is  the  architect, 

Shadwell.— On  Wednesday  week  the  new  school 
buildings  for  S.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  Shadwell, 
were  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  The  build- 
ings are  three  stories  liigh.  and  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  (jOO  children,  200  on  each  floor.  The  rooms 
are  74ft.  long.  18ft.  wide,  and  14ft.  high,  and  a 
class-room,  lUft.  Gin.  by  ISft.,  is  attached  to  each. 
The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with  best  stock  bricks, 
relieved  by  bands  of  red  and  black  bricks.  All  the 
windows  have  arches  over  them  in  red  and  malm 
bricks,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  the  boys' 
school  (the  top  story),  which  have  chamfered  stone 
beads.  A  projecting  parapet  runs  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
fa<;ade  rises  a  gabled  bell-cot,  surmounted  by  a  wrought 
iron  finial,  by  Richardson,  Slade,  &  Co.  In  a  niche 
under  the  bell  is  a  carved  stone  figure  of  the  Gooil 
Shepherd,  by  Mr.  Farmer.  The  interior  walls  are 
all  plastered,  tlie  doors  and  windows  having  red  and 
white  brick  arches  over  them.  The  wood  girders 
over  the  floor  are  exposed  to  view,  and  are  stained 
and  varnished.  The  contractor  for  the  works  was 
Mr.  Ennor,  Mr.  Whale  acting  as  foreman.  The 
contract  drawings  were  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Lowder,  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Buttcrfield,  and  now 
vicar  of  Alvanley,  Cheshire.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  architect,  of  London,  who  also 
supplied  most  of  the  working  drawings.  On  the 
previous  Saturday  the  whole  of  the  workmen  and 
others  engaged  on  the  works  (about  fifty  in  number) 
were  entertained  at  a  supper  by  the  vicar,  the  Kev. 
C.  F.  Lowder. 

Yardley  Goriox,  Nortiiaxts. — A  new  wing  has 
been  added  to  the  Potterspury  Union  Workhouse, 
situate  in  this  village,  containing  two  day-rooms 
and  two  dormitories,  each  32ft.  by  18ft.  The  work 
is  of  local  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
stringcourses.  The  roofs  are  of  Bangor  slate,  with 
red  ridge  tiles.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  of  Stony  Stratford,  from  plans 
approved  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  of  London  and  Stony 
Stratford. 


Kemains  of  a  Crimeax  Cathedral. — The  ruins 
of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Parthenion  have  (according  to  the  Academy')  come 
to  light.  A  new  road  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
the  Crimea,  which  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  Ai'on 
Dag,  through  a  little  eminence  which  has  hitherto 
attracted  no  attention.  In  cutting  through  this  ele- 
vation the  workmen  came  upon  walls,  M.  Stronkoff 
commenced  excavations  at  once ;  the  high  altar  has 
been  laid  bare,  and  a  marble  slab,  which  bears  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  cathedral  was  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  episcopate  of 
Theodore,  in  honour  of  the  holy  apostles. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinionB  of 
ourcorrespundents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requeata 
that  all  communications  Rhould  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
ns  possible,  as  there  arp  many  claunants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
To  Our  Readeus.— We  shal]  feol  obliged  to  any  of  our 

readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  cod- 

templated  or  in  progress  in  khe  provinces. 
Letters  relating  to  adTcrtisements  and  the  ordinary 

business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  tnthe  EDITOE, 

31.  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVEN T-GiUlDEN,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  wppIc  must  reach  the 

office  not  later  than  6  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Keceived.— J.  B.— G.  M.— S.  C.  P.^J.  P.  1L_E.J.— L.  G. 
—R.  G.— W.  B.  &  Co.— G.  H.  C— C.  B.  A.— T.  H.  C— 
R.  C.  Jay. 

S.  J.  Moor. — Th?  conditions  for  House-Planning  Compe- 
tition appeared  in  the  Bdildino  News.  December  15, 
1871.  See,  alsu,  answers  to  correspondence,  &c.,  page 
8,  in  last  number. 

TouxG  Provincial. — A  few  more  reasons,  and  a  good 
many  less  words,  and  your  letter  on  the  Law  Courts 
might  be  suitable  for  insertion. 

R.  H.  T. — The  Art  Furniture  Company,  mentioned  on  the 
cabinet  eugraving,  December  29,  is  defunct,  so  we  can- 
not give  price. 


Comspibtntt. 


DILAPIDATIONS.— LAY. 

To  the.  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  you  have  forwarded 
to  me,  I  seud  you  answers  to  the  questions  it 
contains : — 

Q. — "  Where  a  lessee  has  taken  out  the  chimney- 
pieces  originally  in  the  house,  and  put  in  the  best 
rooms  very  expensive  ones,  is  he  bound  to  leave 
the  more  costly?  or  can  he  by  reinstating  the 
original  ones  be  enabled  to  remove  the  others?  The 
same  question  applies  also  to  stoves  and  expensive 
kitcheners." 

A. — He  may  reinstate  the  original,  but  he  must 
make  good  all  disturbed  works. 

Q. — "  Is  external  pointing  to  front  wall  and  all 
sides  a  dilapidation  when  it  has  not  been  pointed 
since  the  building  of  the  house,  some  seveut}'  years 
ago  ?" 

A.- — It  forms  no  part  of  deciding  the  question  of 
dilapidations.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  house 
walls  are  70  or  200  years  old,  or  whether  they  have 
been  pointed  or  not.  The  question  the  surveyor  has 
to  determine  is — are  the  walls  suffering,  and  being 
injured  for  the  want  of  pointing?  If  so,  he  then 
claims  pointing.  The  kind  of  pointing  he  is  to  re- 
quire, where  a  house  has  been  pointed,  is  that  of  the  * 
same  sort.  "Where  it  has  never  been  pointed  thea 
the  cheapest  kind  consistent  with  good  sound  work, 

Q. — "  Where  walls  have  sunk  through  drainage 
being  effected  into  main  sewer,  must  lessee  reinstate 
and  make  good  ?" 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ■"  Would  you  kindly  explain  meaning  of  Table 
2,  No.  21  :  Odd  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  correct 
tiiat  the  covenant  to  paint  at  end  of  live  years  is  not 
a  continuing  one.  Docs  this  imply  that  you  cannot 
compel  the  lessee  to  paint  every  five  years  if  he  left 
the  ]>remises  after  ten  years,  having  only  painted 
once  ?  Could  you  come  upon  him  for  dilapidation  or 
damage  for  not  having  painted?'' 

A. — No,  not  under  this  covenant,  because  it  is 
fulfilled  by  the  painting  at  the  fixed  date.  You  could, 
1  may  mention,  under  the  general  repairing  chiuses, 
take  up  the  question  of  the  state  of  the  paint. — 1  am, 
&c.,  B.  Flktcuer. 


SEWER   VENTILATION. 

Sir, — While  admitting  that  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  very  desirable,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  great  amount  of  wild  and  un- 
necessar}*  alarm  has  been  recently  created  upon  this 
subject.  Chemists  of  high  standing  assert  that  the 
emissions  from  fresh  sewage  are  not  injurious  until 
decouiposition  sets  in,  and,  as  in  must  towns  under 
a  board  of  health  authority  the  sewers  are,  either 
by  means  of  pumps  or  simple  gravitation,  emptied 
once  at  least  in  twenty-four  huurs,  it  follows  the 
gases  contained  in  such  sewers  cannot  be  of  such  a 
deadly  character  as  many  imagine.  The  argument 
used  for  ventilation  of  sewers  is  very  much  based 
upon  the  imperfect  condition  of  all  kimls  of  traps, 
the  gases  forcing  themselves  past  the  water  traps, 
and  no  doulit  this  is  the  case ;  but  if  so.  then  every 
yard  and  surface  gulley  must  be  to  some  extent  a 
sewer  ventilator  and  sewer  respirator.  What  is  the 
relative  specific  gravity  of  atmospheric  air  and 
sewer  gas,  and  will  all  sewer  gas  ascend  V  Hoping 
to  see  this  matter  further  pursued  in  your  valuable 
columns,  1  am,  tic, 

A  Town  Surveyor. 


Jan.  12,  1872. 
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ART  V.  SCIENCE. 

Sir, — A  short  time  since  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  friend  on  art  v.  science  as  applied  to  architec- 
ture. The  other  day  I  received  the  following  in 
continuation  of  our  discussion  :— 

"Whately's  definition  of  art  and  science. — An 
art  is  a  collection  of  rules  for  something  that  is  to  be 
done.  A  science  is  a  collection  of  principles  for 
something  that  is  to  be  known.  'Everj'  true  art  (or 
set  of  rules)  is  based  upon  some  science  (or  set  of 
principles),  of  which  it  is  the  practical  application. 
Thus  the  art  of  dyeing  rests  upon  the  science  of 
chemistry,  the  art  of  organ-building  upon  the  science 
of  acoustics,  the  builder's  art  upon  architectural 
science,  and  the  art  of  the  druggist  upon  the  science 
of  medicine.  Now,  the  rules  of  an  art  are  designed 
to  apply  to  all  ordinary  cases  and  exigencies ;  but 
exceptional  cases  and  unprecedented  circumstances 
will  occur  at  times  in  ever}'  art,  and  the  higher  the 
art  the  more  numerous  the  exceptions.'  " 

I  wish  to  kuow  on  what  grounds  I  can  reply  to 
this  communication  ?  Ruskin  says: — "  Architecture 
is  the  art  which  so  disposes  and  adorns  the  edifices 
raised  by  man,  for  whatsoever  uses,  that  the  sight  of 
them  may  contribute  to  his  mental  health,  power, 
and  pleasnre."  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  subject 
taken  up  and  answered  clearly  and  fairly. — I  am, 
&c.,  Art. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  AND  FIRES. 
Sir, — I  have  seen  some  questions  and  replies  in 
the  Building  News  of  late  as  to  hot-water  pipes 
being  dangerous  when  in  contact  with  wood,  and  in 
a  number  some  time  ago  it  was  asked  if  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  not  set  on  fire  by  hot-water 
pipes.  I  believe  the  pipes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were 
hot-air  pipes,  which  are  dangerous,  but  why  in- 
surance companies  should  refuse  to  insure  a  house 
heated  with  pipes  of  hot  water  in  contact  with  wood, 
I  cannot  understand,  and  should  much  like  to  see 
the  matter  discussed,  as  at  present  hot-water  pipes 
seem  to  be  in  contact  with  inflammable  materials 
such  as  paper,  hair  feU,  canvas,  wood,  &c.,  but  I  never 
heard  of  any  injury  caused  by  them.  I  should 
much  like  to  hear  if  it  is  possible  to  get  hot-water 
pipes  so  hot  that  they  would  char  wood,  as  I  have 
just  received  a  refnsal  from  some  insurance  ofHces 
to  insure  a  house  because  the  hot-water  pipes  passed 
under  the  boards  of  a  bedroom  floor  resting  on  the 
joists,  this  bedroom  floor  being  GOft.  awav  from  the 
kitchen  boiler,  from  whore  the  pipes  received  their 
heat  from  a  cistern  on  Braby's  principle,  containing 
fifty  gallons  of  water. — I  am,  &c.,  T.  L. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  18G6  you  visited  the  above,  and  in  a 
leading  article  upon  the  subject  shortly  afterwards 
gave  those  concerned  in  the  restoration  and  decora- 
tion of  Bishop  Oldham's  Chapel  iu  this  cathedral 
such  a  lashing  that  I  really  believe  their  ears  tingle 
to  the  present  day.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  draw  your 
attention,  and  that  of  the  architectural  public  gene- 
rally to  the  abominable  manner  in  which  the  unique 
and  exquisitely-carved  corbels  to  the  vaulting  shafts 
ill  the  choir  are  now  being  smothered  with  decora- 
tion of  the  coarsest  and  vilest  description.  The 
strongest  remarks  used  b}'  j'ourself  in  regard  to  the 
vandalism  of  18G6  is  in  every  respect  applicable  to 
the  present  instance,  and  without  one  single  excuse, 
for  whereas  the  former  was  executed  entirely  by 
local  men,  the  corbels  in  question  are  being  daubed 
professedly  under  the  direction  of  Professor  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  although  in  reality  by  his  clerk  of  works 
and  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell's  foreman.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  tiiat  the  Dean  and  Cliapter  have,  during 
the  last  few  days,  stopped  the  license  of  these  vandals, 
and  given  orders  that  under  no  circumstances  is 
anything  more  to  be  done  in  this  matter  until  Mr. 
Scottcan  find  time  to  come  down  himself,  and  give 
his  personal  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  positively 
essential  for  a  series  of  the  finest  decorated  corbels  in 
England  to  be  utterly  spoilt  in  this  ruthless  manner. 
The  lovely  little  capitals  in  the  triforium,  which,  for 
their  delicacy  of  treatment  and  charming  delineation 
of  natural  types  of  foliage  have  always  afforded  a 
delightful  treac  to  the  adventurous  student  who  maj' 
have  ascended  so  high,  are  also  undergoing  the 
same  daubing  process.  Will  not  some  lover  of 
our  beautiful  cathedrals  undertake  the  four  and  a 
quarter  hours'  journey  from  London,  and  take  this 
matter  up  ?  Left  entn-ely  to  subordinates,  our  cathe- 
dral is  in  great  danger  of  being  ruined  by  this  so- 
called  restoration  Surely  Mr.  Scott  could  afford 
occasionally  to  send  down  a  clerk  from  his 
office,  if  the  pressure  upon  his  o-\vn  time  renders  per- 
eonal  attention  to  such  trifles  impossible.— I  am,  &c., 

Exeter,  January  y.  J.  y. 


CONCRETE  AND  BETON  WORK. 

Sir, — AVould  you  allow  me  a  few  words  on  con- 
crete and  ''  bctou,"  mode  of  making,  using,  &c.  ?  In 
what  follows  I  use,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  word 
concrete  when  the  cementing  materials  are  not  made 
into  mortar  before  mixing,  and  "boton"  when  they 
are. 

I  find  concrete  defined  as  a  species  of  rough 
masonry  of  small  materials,  as  gravel,  broken  stones, 
Ac,  mixed  with  lime.  I  think  this  very  defective. 
It  should  be  called  an  artificial  conglomerate;  and 
the  nearer  it  is  made  to  imitate  the  natural  ones  the 
more  perfect  the  concrete  will  be.  An  examination 
of  the  Kirkbj'  Stephen  conglomerate  (pudding  stone, 
locally)  led  me  first  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
matter.  This  pudding  stone  is  composed  of  pieces  of 
a  grayish  limestone,  mixed  witli  red  sandstone. 
The  pieces  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
upwardo,  the  larger  pieces  generally  limestone. 
These  are  mixed  so  that  the  smaller  ones  fill  up  the 
interstices  between  the  larger,  till  we  get  down  to 
pieces  not  larger  than  peas;  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
flushed  with  sand.  Through  this  the  cementing 
material  has  filtered,  rendering  the  rock  as  solid  as 
those  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  arrange  our  material  so  well 
or  so  symmetrically,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  try.  The  things  I  want  particularly  to 
note  are  the  arrangement  and  quality  of  the  material, 
and  that  all  interstices  are  filled  and  each  piece 
cemented  to  all  those  contiguous,  thus  forming  a 
solid  mass.  The  concrete  should  imitate  this  iu  so 
far  as  it  may,  just  using  so  much  lime  as,  or  very 
little  more  than  will  put  an  envelope  round  each 
separate  portion  of  the  materials  from  the  smallest 
sand  grain  to  the  largest,  and  fill  the  interstices. 
Thus  a  solid  mass  is  formed,  more  or  less  tenacious, 
according  to  the  qualitj*  of  cementing  material.  If 
I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said,  just  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime  is  necessary,  the  quantity  to  be  regulated 
according  to  tiie  nature  of  the  materials.  I  believe 
that  an  addition  of  lime  to  the  right  quantity  makes 
the  concrete  worse  instead  of  better ;  cement  is 
another  affair.  But  even  in  the  case  of  cement,  if 
a  certain  quantity  of  cement  make  the  concrete  as 
hard  as  more  could  do,  using  more  (both  cement  and 
lime)  is  a  waste  of  valuable  materials.  I  have  tried 
lime. 

I  said  that  the  lime  should  form  an  envelope  round 
each  and  every  particle  ;  it  should  adhere  firmly  and 
cohere  in  all  the  parts.  Water,  of  course,  is  re- 
quired, and  water  I  would  use  in  such  a  quantity 
as  to  render  the  lime  adhesive,  and  no  more.  How- 
ever, if  the  lime  be  in  a  proper  state,  there  is  no 
danger  in  any  reasonable  quantity  of  water.  There 
is  much  more  danger  in  the  dry  system,  where  the 
stones  lie  merelj'  buried  iu  tlie  cementing  material. 
W'hen  I  treat  on  making,  I  shall  speak  of  limes. 

I  have  written  this  more  in  reference  to  what  I 
mean  to  say  about  concrete  blocks,  when  I  shall 
point  out  the  bad  workmanship.  In  many  I  have 
seen,  one-third  of  cement  is  thrown  away.  I  shall, 
of  course,  note  the  remed}-.  I  shall  close  this  by 
remarking  that  architects  seem  not  to  have  studied 
this  subject  very  scientifically,  or  we  should  never 
find  a  specification  saying  so  much  gravel  or  broken 
stones,  and  so  much  lime,  in  mau}"^  cases  before 
knowing  anything  of  the  materials,  or  whether  they 
are  such  as  would  make  concrete  proper  or  not,  or 
whether  more  suitable  for  beton.  I  shall  draw  at- 
tention to  a  mode  of  making  facing-blocks  which 
will  stand  weather. — I  am,  &c., 

C.  A.  Weddle. 

37,  Hvde-street,  Winchester. 


DRAIN-PIPES,  TAPS,  &c. 

Sir. — The  writer  of  a  letter  signed  "Plumber,'' 
in  your  last  weelt's  issue,  is  evidently  from  the  North, 
and  did  not  understand  the  technical  terms  used  by 
the  gentlemen  whose  letters  he  criticised.  I  will  try 
to  enlighten  him.  Thos.  Chas.  Sorby  means  a  simple 
gutter  cesspool — that  is,  a  square  box  about  12"  X 
i'2"  X  ''"i  ^^'ith  a  4"  lead  pipe  in  bottom,  made  good 
to  R.  W.  P.,  and  not  a  trap  (as  they  understand  bj* 
a  cesspool  in  the  north.)  I  think  "Plumber"  will 
agree  with  "  G.  H.  G."  that  waste  pipes  should  be 
trapped ;  bending  the  pipe  to  a  syphon-shape  is,  per- 
haps, better  than  metal  valves. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  "  Plumber's  "  system  of 
drainage  and  trapping  drains,  so  it  calls  for  no  ex- 
planation ;  but  X  should  be  glad  to  know  what  a 
jaw-box  is,  as  it  is  a  new  term  to  me.  I  should  be 
also  glad  to  have  hia  twenty  years'  experience  of 
pan-closets,  containers,  and  D  traps,  and  if  he  has 
not  found  as  a  rule  that  the  container,  after  a  few 
years'  wear,  is  coated  with  soil,  and  the  dip  pipe  from 
container  to  the  D  trap  so  coated  that  it  can  never 
be  an  eiTectual  trap.  This  is  my  experience  of  them, 
and  I   think  an  ordinary  sanitary  pan  (if  a  valve 


closet  cannot  be  afforded)  far  preferable,  and  a  Beard 
and  Dent's  cast-lead  S  trap  much  better  than  the  D 
trap,  as  it  is  easier  flushed  or  cleaned  than  the  old- 
fashioned  D  with  its  angles  and  recesses.  I  am,  &c., 
Clerk  of  Works. 


MR.  FERGUSSOX  AND   GOTmC. 

Siu, — Many  thanks  for  your  article  in  last  week's 
issue  on  "Damnatory  Art-Criticism"  as  applied  to  the 
New  Law  Courts,  and  likewise  to  Mr.  Charles  Boutell 
for  his  letter  anont  the  same.  Amid  the  conflict  and 
din,  it  is  well  to  hear  the  clarion  ring  out  a  certain 
sound.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  wliilc  reading  Mr, 
Fergusson's  article  of  the  remark  I  once  heard  a  little 
man  make,  "That  is  an  asseveration,  but  an  assevera- 
tion is  no  proof."  I  would  desire  to  sit  at  th«  feet  of 
the  leaders  in  art  and  learn  ;  but  against  some  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  theories  1  would  most  earnestly  set  my 
face.  I  never  could  be  persuaded  that  the  Gothic  was 
a  dead  style,  while  I  could  see  in  it  truth,  nerve, 
and  beauty.  I  remember  the  unsatisfied  feeling  with 
which  I  finished  reading  some  years  ago  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  "  History  of  Architecture."  I  thought  it  a  sorry 
"  come-off"  if  one  of  our  best  styles  (the  Gotliic)  was  to 
be  totally  disused,  seeing  nothing  better  proposed  to  put 
in  its  place.  Certain  principles  are  eternal,  and  some  of 
these  principles,  certainly,  are  embodied  in  Gothic 
architecture;  and  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever."  Trusting  you  will  excuse  these  remarks,  I 
am,  ic,  George  Martin. 

Seaton  Carew,  Jan.  9,  1872. 


TIIE  SEPARATE  SEWAGE  SYSTEM. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  an  oUl  subscriber  and  admirer 
of  your  valuable  journal  to  make  a  few  remarks  respect- 
ing the  criticisms  on  a  pamphlet  by  a  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring 
in  3'our  publication  of  January  5th,  and  in  justice 
allow  mo  to  state  a  few  facts.  As  manager  of  Mr. 
D.  J.  Bostel's  patent  dry-earth  closet  system,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  Mr.  Wariug's  ideas  are  not  new,  that 
the  deodorising  material  for  the  last  three  years  in  our 
system  is  always  thrown  tirst,  contrary  to  Moule's, 
and  in  accordance  vdth  Mr.  Waring's  theory.  2nd. 
That  at  the  Leeds  Sanitary  Exhibition  in  October  last 
we  exiiibited  a  closet,  which  was  seen  by  thousands, 
and  which  was  the  only  trapped  closet  there,  and  had  a 
reversible  bottom  to  the  pan.  3rd.  That  we  modelled 
a  pan  on  the  principle,  which  was  sent  to  Stiff's 
Lambeth  Potteries  in  the  early  part  of  October  last, 
and  of  which  we  received  a  manufactured  supply  ia 
December  last.  Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  when  we 
saw  an  application  for  letters  patent  for  a  pan  identical 
with  our  own  by  J.  B.  Waring.  We  give  these  facta 
for  the  consideration  of  tlic  public,  and  although  we 
feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Wariug  for  his  advocacy  of  our 
system,  yet  his  idea  of  ]?ateuting  another  man's  inven- 
tion is  too  bad. — I  am,  &c.,  D.  Carter. 

S6,  Islingword-road,  Brighton. 


PRESSURE  OF  GAS  IN  DRAINS,  SEWERS,  AND 
SOIL-PIPES. 

Sir, — Many  of  your  correspondents  vaguely  assume 
the  existence  of  snti&cicnt  pressure  to  blow  out  the 
water  from  the  syphon-traps  of  closets  and  sinks.  It 
would  be  very  valuable  information  if  some  of  them 
who  have  the  opportunity  would  put  this  assumption 
to  the  test  by  fixing  upon  an  unveutilated  soil-pipe  or 
other  position  an  ordinary  gas  pressure  gauge,  a  cheap 
instrument  which  is  exceedingly  simple  to  use  and 
understand ;  they  would  then  be  able  to  express  the 
amount  of  pressure  if  any  existed,  thus  as  being  equal 
to  a  column  of  water  five-tenths  or  ten-tenths  of  an 
inch  high,  the  same  as  the  pressure  of  the  ordinary  gas 
used  for  lighting  purposes  is  stated. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  correspondent  "  Plumber  "  is 
writing  again,  as  I  remember  that  his  letters  areahs-ays 
sensible  and  well  written ;  they  bear  internal  evidence 
of  being  thn  work  of  a  Scotchman ;  but  allow  me  to 
drop  him  a  hint.  Many  English  readers  do  not  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  a  cesspool,  using  that  term 
to  apply  to  a  covered  water  dip  trap,  or  open  syphon 
water  dip  trap  ;  in  like  manner,  few  South  of  the  Tweed 
will  know  what  his  "  jaw-box  "  is.  Q.  R. 

Glasgo'W. — At  the  last  past  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Water  Committee  a  report  by  the  engineer  was 
approved  of,  recommending,  in  view  of  the  yearly- 
increasing  consumption,  that  a  now  higli  and  a  new 
low  main  should  be  laid  from  Mugdoek  reservoir  to 
L'anniesbiirn.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  £50,000. 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  stated  that  the  total 
(juantlty  of  water  seut  into  the  city  and  suburbs 
during  tho  preceding  fortnight  was  32,080,000 
gallons  per  day  ;  and  that  on  the  25th  of  December 
the  collection  of  assessments  for  tho  year  1871-2 
amounted  to  £74,300  5s.  5.U1.,  being  an  increase  of 
XI  3,208  8s.  Gd.  beyond  tfio  sum  cullectcd  at  tho 
same  date  last  year.  At  an  ordinary  mooting  of  the 
Town  Council,  held  on  tho  4th  inst.,  CounciUor 
Lang  intimatecl  that  at  tho  next  meeting  ho  would 
submit  tho  following  motion  :  That,  witli  the  view 
of  protecting  tlus  health  of  tho  citizens  and  promoting 
tlio  imriiication  of  tlio  river  Clyde,  the  Town  Council 
resolve  to  tnhc  steps  to  obtain  powers  from  Parlia- 
ment (so  far  as  not  already  possessed)  to  compel 
projirietors  and  occupiers  of  "heritages  to  pro\ido  and 
maintain  air  and  water-tight  roL-eptacloM  for  fuilzic, 
and  wherein  it  shall  be  deodori-sed,  such  fuilzie  be- 
coming tho  property  of  and  being  periodically  i*d- 
moved  by  the  authorities. 
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IntercDiumunicatiflit. 

QUESTIOXS. 

p42i,] — "Who  is  Liable? — It  is  my  misfortune 
to  occupy  a  house  which  appears  to  have  been  run  up 
by  a  speculating  builder,  for  the  garden  walls  are  built 
Of  bricks  laid  longitudinally.  About  six  months  ago  one 
of  the  walls  fell  in  and  destroyed  a  number  of  valuable 
plants,  and  during  the  gale  last  week  the  other  was 
blown  dinvn,  completely  demolishing  a  t^mall  green- 
house. AVill  "  11.  F.."  who,  in  last  week's  IlLiLiuNt: 
News,  intimati-d  his  readiness  to  answer  any  questions 
relating  to  dilapidations,  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
landlord  is  answerable  for  damage  done?  I*erhap8 
I  had  better  state  that  I  have  no  lease,  and  the  land- 
lord is  supposed  to  keep  the  house  in  repair. — 
Unfortunatk. 

[3422.]— Bay  Windows. — I  beg  to  ask  if  the 
tenant  of  a  house  (No.  '2)  has  a  right  to  object  to  bis 
landlord  throwing  out  bay  or  bow  windows  to  Nos.  1 
and  3,  leaving  No.  2  without  any.  ami  thus  compara- 
tively recessed  ?  U  the  lioitrd  of  Works  has  given  the 
landlord  consent  to  bay  windows,  does  that  absolve  the 
said  landlord  from  claims  of  compensation  fn-m  occu- 
piers considering  themselves  injuriously  affected? — 
Cold  Shade. 

[242:1.]— Solid  Girders  and  Bolted  Beams.— 
I  shall  feel  obliged  ii  any  reader  of  the  lU  ildint. 
News  will  tell  me  which  is  the  strongest,  and  the 
reason,  of  the  following.  Is  a  piece  of  timber  9  x  ;>, 
for  a  girder  in  the  solid,  stronger  than  three  deals 
bolted  together?— Assistant. 

[2424.]  —  Builders'  Profit. —  Carpenters'  wages 
being  sd.  per  hour,  which  is  the  proper  charge  for  a 
builder  to  make  in  his  day  account?  Some,  1  find, 
charge  Jtd.,  others  iihl. — Q.  R. 

[2425.]— Armorial  Bearings.— In  what  book  or 
other  publication  can  be  found  the  armorial  bearings 
or  arms  of  the  English  counties  ?— W.  N. 

[242(^1  — The  Most  Seasonable  Time  for 
3BUilding'. — "Will  any  correspondent  kindly  inform 
me,  through  "Intercommunication,"  of  the  most 
seasonable  time  of  the  year  to  commence  building  a 
house  of  my  own,  and  whether  there  is  any  objection 
to  beginning  next  month  (February),  providing  the 
weather  is  as  fine  and  open  as  it  is  now  ?  ^Vhat  effect 
would  the  frost  and  snow  have  upon  it.  Kupposing  that 
when  the  walls  were  half-way  up  it  was  to  commence 
to  snow,  and  frost  set  in  ? — SV.  W.  E. 

[2427.] — Old  Thatch. — What  colours  are  used  to 
represent  old  thatch?— A  Constant  Keader. 

[2428.] — Plaster  for  Turkish  Baths.— What  is 
the  best  kind  of  material  to  use  for  finishing  the  inside 
of  walls  in  a  hot-room  for  Turkish  baths,  as  the  heat 
brings  plastering  off. — Stettin. 

[242'j.] — Size  of  School. — I  am  designing  schools 
for  200  children,  100  for  each  school  for  each  sex.  The 
Council  on  Education  says  that  the  best  width  for  a 
school  is  from  Kift.  to  20ft.;  also  the  lengtli  of  desks 
to  be  not  longer  than  12ft.,  and  no  group  should  con- 
tain more  than  three  rows  in  depth  of  benches  and 
desks.  "Wliat  length  of  school  would  be  necessary  to 
contain  the  requisite  number  of  children  ? — S.  "\V.  J.  G. 


REPLIES. 
[2414.1 — Percentage. — An  architect  is  most  c*»r- 
tatnly  justified  in  charging  percentage  upon  material 
provided  by  the  proprietor,  the  cost  of  which  is  not 
included  in  the  contract  amount,  the  material  being 
converted  and  used  under  the  architect's  supervision. 
But  in  taking  out  quantities  a  surveyor  is  only  entitled 
to  charge  upon  the  value  of  the  quantity  of  work  and 
materials  of  which  he  calculates  the  quantities,  and  his 
right  to  charge  would  depend  very  much  as  to  how  far 
the  materials  in  question  formed  a  part  of  the  quanti- 
ties.—Q.U. 

[24H;.] — How  to  Destroy  Red  Ants. — A  never- 
foiling  remedy  to  keep  nnts  and  insects  out  of  the 
bouse  is  to  have  the  \^a]ls  of  the  house  floated  with 
Portland  cement  ;  also  to  have  all  the  skirtings  done 
In  cement  throughout  the  house  ;  this  remedy  will  do 
away  with  the  insect;?,  ic. — John  Walsiiam. 

[24I^i.l — Brick  Arch. — It  is  not  clear  what  is 
meant  by  Ih<' statement  that  the  arch  must  be  nem-Iy 
pelf-supportiiig.  In  e\  ery  true  arch  there  is  a  liori- 
EOntal  thrust  against  the  abutments,  and  they  must 
have  sufticient  resistance  to  withstand  the  thrust.  That 
will  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  load  the  arch 
carries.  This  load  is  not  stated  in  the  question.  It  is 
a  gent  ral  fault  in  asking  questions  in  the  Jntercom- 
munication  oolunm  that  the  conditions  upon  which 
any  i)ro])<'r  answer  must  be  founded  arc  not  fully 
stated.  Tor  instance,  in  this  case,  if  the  "vault"  over 
which  the  arch  is  required  to  be  turned  is  in  .some  out- 
Of-the-way  place,  sueh  as  the  back  preniises  of  a  house, 
Or  in  a  gauh  n,  where  it  is  certain  that  no  great  load 
can  come  u]j<»u  it,  the  conditions  upon  which  its  form 
and  dimensions  would  be  based  would  be  liifferent  to 
those  which  would  have  to  be  considered  if  the  arch  is 
Intended  to  be  under  a  public  highway,  or  in  any  other 
position  which  would  admit  of  heavy  traffic  parsing 
over  it.  These  omi.-sions  of  condition  in  the  question 
lieces.>^arlly  entail  the  nquirement  of  a  greater  sjiace 
for  the  answer,  and  as  our  Kditor  desires  brevity  and 
condensation  of  sense  into  as  few  words  as  possible,  it 
Is  always  desirable  in  asking  a  question  to  state  fully 
the  conditions  upon  which  an  answer  nuiy  be  founded. 
Taking,  however,  the  question  as  it  slwids — viz.,  that 


it  is  required  to  cover  in  a  vault  by  anarch  of  14ft.  <>in. 
span,  and  2ft.  Sin.  rise,  and  supposing  that  there  are 
sulficient  abutments,  the  best  form  would  be  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  the  necessary  thickness  three 
half-brick  rings,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  heavy 
traflTic;  or  four  half-brick  rings  if  the  situation  is  in  a 
public  highway.  But  where  the  headway  is  limited, 
as  in  this  case,  it  is  often  better  to  employ  iron  girders, 
placed  (say)  (ift.  apart,  and  to  turn  Hin.  brick  arches 
across,  fr<mi  ()ne  to  the  other,  sjiringing  tlie  arches 
from  the  lower  flanges  of  the  girders.  In  this  way  a 
space  may  be  carried  over  within  a  depth  much  less 
than  that  required  for  a  single  arch,  an<l  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  not  requiring  abutments,  but 
only  walls  to  carry  vertical  weight,  with  the  jirovision 
of  iron  tie-rods  across  the  girders  to  tie  the  whole 
together.  If  "J.  P."  wishes  to  adopt  this  method  of 
covering  over  the  vault  M'ith  tron  girders.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  supply  to  the  columns  of  "  Intercommunica- 
tion." in  a  future  number,  the  proper  dimensions  ; 
but  I  must  again  remind  those  who  put  questions  tliat 
the  conditions  of  each  particular  case  ought  to  bo 
clearly  defined. — C.  S. 


©ur  Office  oDable. 


A  Kew  Skating-Pond  fou  Glasgow. — At  the 
la.st  held  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town-Council 
Bailie  Salmon  stated  that  the  Corporation  had  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  lliii^gaiilield  (about  two 
miles  from  the  city)  suitable  f*.ir  a  skatlng-pond,  and 
consisting  of  sixty  acres  ;  and  that  a  gentleman  had 
written  to  him  saying  that  he  would  bear  the  whole 
expense  of  the  formation  of  the  pond. 

The  IIolborn  Viaduct  Station. — All  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  station  are  understood  to  be  completed,  and 
forms  of  tender  for  the  work  are  available  to  tho.se 
concerned.  The  connecting  junction  lines  are  in  a 
condition  to  be  gone  on  with  without  delay  ;  that  is, 
everything  is  settled  in  regard  to  the  precise  situation 
and  direction.  The  necessary  purchase  of  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  undertaking  presents  no  difficulty 
or  obstruction,  and  the  process  of  clearing  the  site  is^ 
already  going  on.  The  project  is,  therefore,  alto- 
gether in  a  forward  state.  Some  notions  have  got 
about  that  this  station  is  to  be  one  remarkable  for 
enormous  magnitude,  but  such  a  representation  is  not 
correct.  It  is  intended  to  be  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial, with  such  improvements  in  the  matter  of 
roofing  as  the  appearance  of  Cannon-street,  Charing- 
cross,  and  S.  Pancras  stations  may  very 
well  suggest.  Plenty  of  light  and  head- 
room, with  eflicient  ventilation  and  a  mode  of  con- 
struction giving  to  this  station  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  comfortable  ground  floor  than  that  of  an  attic 
wilderness,  will  characterise  this  new  structure.  A 
large  first  class  hotel  is  to  be  erected  on  the  fine 
frontage  of  this  property,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  and  will  no  doubt  thus  be  turned  to  a  very 
profitable  account.  The  hotel  will  have  its  principal 
fa^.ade  looking  on  to  the  A'iaduct,  from  which  there 
will  be  a  direct  and  level  entrance  to  it.  Mr.  Lewis 
II.  Isaacs  is  the  architect  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
general  station  works  are  entrusted  jointlj-  to  the 
engineers,  Messrs.  T.  Marr  Johnson  &.  Mil's.  There 
is  a  project  coming  before  Parliament  fur  the  con- 
struction of  a  link  between  the  London  and  S<nith 
Western  and  the  London.  Chatham,  and  Dover  lines, 
forming  the  connection  between  Waterloo  and 
Blackfriars  Stations,  and  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  Holboru  Viaduct,  Lutlgate-hill,  and 
Blackfriars  Stations  practically  stations  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

New  Bkidge. — The  old  timber  bridge  over  the 
Ystwyth,  near  Bryneithen,  has  been  for  some  years 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  lately  been  removed,  and  through  the 
exertion  of  Capt.  W.  E.  Kichardes,  K.A.,  and  J.I*,  for 
Cardigan,  a  new  iron  structure  has  been  substituted. 
It  consists  of  two  large  lattice  giniers,  each  tJ'ift.  span 
(supplied  by  Messrs.  Kankiu  tJc  Co)  w'ell  strutted  and 
connected  by  iron  tie-rods.  The  flooring  is  of  tim- 
ber, finislied  with  a  layer  of  concrete  iHn.  thick,  and 
forms  a  very  substantial  roadway.  The  general  cmi- 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Evans  &  Jenkins,  and  they 
have  carried  out  the  works  very  satisfactorily  under 
the  superintendence  of  Capt.  Kichardcs,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  Liverpool. 

YouKsniuK  Architec-tukal  Society. — A  general 
meeting  of  the  members  was  held  on  Tuesday  week  in 
the  society's  rooms,  School  of  Art,  York,  when  the 
annual  report  was  presented  and  the  officers  fur  the 
year  elected.  The  Hon.  and  Very  Kev.  the  Dean  of 
York  ])resided.  The  committee,  without  being  able 
to  report  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
members  this  year,  have  yet  to  repeat  that  the 
finances  are  good,  and  the  society  has  not  sensibly 
diminished.     They  regret  to  announce  the  resigna- 


tion of  the  Rev.  T.  Bayly,  as  treasurer,  owing  to  his 
removal  from  Y'ork,  and  expressed  their  obligations 
to  him  for  his  important  services  to  the  society.  Ja 
the  report  of  last  year  a  plan  was  laid  before  you  for 
publishing  drawings  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  stained  glass  in  York  Minster.  The 
drawings  were  made  of  the  portions  which  it  was 
first  proposed  to  publish,  but  owing  jiartly  to  the 
great  expense  of  lithographing  them,  and  mainly  to 
the  great  trouble  of  making  the  small  drawings,  the 
committee  regret  to  state  that  the  work  makes  very 
slow  progress.  The  oldest  piece  of  glass  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  an  angel 
bringing  Habbakuk  to  feed  him.  It  is  now  inserted 
in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  lights  of  the  "  Five 
Sisters"  window.  Our  member,  Mr.  Knowles,  has 
it  in  hand,  but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  he 
has  the  stones  for  printing  from  ready.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  observed  with  dismay 
that  the  south  transept  of  York  Minster  was  in  a 
dangerous  state.  Its  condition,  and  the  measures 
recommended,  will  best  be  understood  from  the  re- 
port of  the  architect  of  the  diocese,  Mr.  Street.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  not  be  less  than 
£10,000,  and  the  work  is  very  urgent,  so  that  the 
preparations  for  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  roof 
from  the  overburdened  walls  have  already  commenced. 
JIany  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire 
have  already  subscribed  handsomely  towards  a  funil 
for  restoring  this  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Minster 
to  a  safer  condition  than  it  ever  has  been  in,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  Dean  and  Chaf>tcr 
will  be  enabled  to  complete  the  work  they  have,  wi'h 
such  pjblic  spirit,  Uiidertaken.  The  balance  sheet 
showed  the  receipts  to  have  been  Xl-S?  14s.  4d.,  and 
the  expenditure  £00  2s.  3d.,  leaving  a  balance  ia 
favour  of  the  society  of  £127  5s.  Id. 

CiicKcn  Clocks  for  London. — Messrs.  Gillett& 
Bland,  of  the  Steam  Clock  Factory,  Croydon,  have 
just  completed  a  clock  for  the  tower  of  S-  John's 
Church.  Hackney.  The  hours  are  struck  upon  the 
tenor  bell,  weighing  24  cwt.,  with  a  ponderous  ham- 
mer of  Ijolbs.  weight.  The  chimes  and  four  quarters 
are  struck  on  the  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  bells 
of  the  peal  a  la  S.  Mary's,  at  Cambridge.  Thers 
are  four  dials,  each  8ft.  in  diameter,  made  of  copper, 
hammered  concave,  with  gilt  Arabic  figures  on  a 
black  ground.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  nearly 
£400.  Messrs  Gillett  and  Bland  have  the  order  to 
construct  the  large  clock  and  carillon  machine,  on 
their  new  patented  system,  to  play  fourteen  tunes  oa 
ten  bells,  for  S.  Stephen's  Church,  Hampstead. 

Improvements  at  Deal. — A  magnificent  block 
of  houses  on  the  site  of  the  old  Navy  Yard  of  the 
Government  is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
esplanade  fronting  the  sea.  called  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Terrace.  These  houses  adjoin  the  picturesque 
Deal  Castle,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  spring, 
thus  affording  the  sea-side  accommodation  of  private 
houses,  boarding-houses  and  hotels  so  long  required 
at  this  fast-rising  watering-place,  from  which  the 
views  of  the  Downs  with  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  en- 
closed therein  at  times,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  on  the 
sea  coast.  The  coast  of  France,  the  North  and  Si'Uth 
Foreland,  Ramsgate,  &c.,  form  one  uninterrupted 
marine  view  from  the  esplanade  and  terrace,  which  are 
close  to  the  pier,  the  Clock  Tower  and  Walmer  Castle. 
The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  thb 
Fine  Arts. — The  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  have  abolished  the 
pa3'ment  of  an  entrance  fee,  and  in  so  doing  they 
have  decided  that  the  high  social  pjsition  of  the 
society  shall  in  no  way  be  compromised.  The  sessioa 
will  commence  on  the  iHth  inst..  and  lectures  will  be 
given  on  each  Thursday  following,  and  occasionally 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  and  conversazioni.  Th« 
council  contemplate  the  publishing  of  the  lectures, 
papers,  &c.  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

The  Proposed  Buildings  on  Victoria  Partc. 
— A  deputation  from  the  Victoria  Park  PreservatioQ 
Society  waited  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
AVorks,  on  Friday  last,  and  presented  a  men\orial 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Board  would  recognise 
the  importance  of  preventing  further  building  upon 
the  open  spaces  immediately  surrounding  Victoria 
Park  by  taking  steps  for  acquiring  of  the  Govern 
ment  the  29^  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
it  out  as  recreation  ground.  Mr.  Keed,  M.P.,  said 
the  East  of  London  had  a  very  great  claim  upon  the 
Board  ;  the  preservation  of  these  30  acres  of  land  was 
necessary  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  rapidly- 
increasing  population,  Victoria  Park  being  the  only 
space  in  the  district.  It  is  stated  that  the  value  .set 
upon  the  land  by  the  Crown  Surveyor  was  £3.115 
per  annum  ;  the  entire  value  of  the  land  w;is  about 
£40,000.  Mr.  Reed  said,  failing  the  intervention  of 
the  Board,  he  would  press  the  question  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  memorial  was  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee. 
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Pensacola  Lumber  Trade. — Pensacola  now 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  Southern  States  nt 
America  as  a  timber  and  lumber  market,  and  bids 
/air  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  rival  any  of  the 
British  North  American  ports.  For  the  year  end- 
ing 15th  ult.,  no  less  than  114  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  i)5,4S!)  tons,  cleared  from  Pensacola  with 
cargoes  of  hewn  and  sawn  timber  for  ports  in  Great 
Biitain,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Upwards  of 
4,000,000  cubic  feet  of  hewn  timber,  and  1,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  square  sawn  timber,  not  to  speak  of 
nearly  4,000,000  superficial  feet  of  lumber  for  stow- 
age, of  an  estimated  v.alue  of  800,000  dols.  in  .all, 
iiave  been  shipped  thence.  The  shipping  season  ex- 
tends over  eight  months,  so  that  the  average  value 
of  the  exports  is  about  100,000  dols.  per  month. 
This  does  not  include  th.;  large  business  that  is 
carried  on  .all  the  year  round  with  Northern,  Cuban, 
and  South  American  ports  in  lumber,  which  in  itself 
is  quite  a  large  item,  and  adds  materially  to  the 
prosperity  of  Pensacola. 

Class  of  Constructiok,  Architectural 
Association. — The  subject  for  the  meeting  of  this 
class  on  Friday  evening  next  is  '*  Valuations."  The 
following  are  the  questions  to  be  worked  out: — (1.) 
Explain  the  terms  "freehold,"  "leasehold,"  "copy- 
hold," "  tenant-in-fee-simple,"  "  tenant-at-will," 
"  peppercorn,"  "  gross  annual  value,"  and  "  capital 
value."  (2.)  A  dwelling  house  is  required  for  rail- 
way purposes.  Calculate  the  claims  in  respect 
thereof  if  let  on  lease  at  £100  per  annum,  seven 
years  to  run,  ground  rent  £12  per  annum,  the  pro- 
perty reverting  to  the  freeholder  in  fifteen  years.  (3.) 
A  house  is  let  to  a  yearly  tenant  at  £50  per  annum. 
What  must  be  the  purchase  money  to  yield  six  per 
cent.,  the  lease  being  80  years,  at  a  ground  rent  of 
£7  ?  The  premises  require  an  outlay  of  £20  to  put 
them  into  proper  repair.  (4.)  To  purchase 
at:  estate  I  sell  out  of  consols  at  00.  How  many 
years'  purchase  may  I  .give  to  keep  my  income  un- 
altered ?  (5.)  State  briefly  the  matter  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  with  the  general 
«flect  of  the  clauses.  (6.)  How  may  the  erection  of  a 
railway  station  affect  the  value  of  property  in  the 
vicinity? 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  society  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst., 
Mr.  Hawksley,  President,  in  the  chair,  H.  M.  Dom 
Pedro  II.  d'Alcantara,  Emperor  of  Bresil,  was 
elected  by  acclamation  an  honorary  member.  Ten 
candidates  were  balloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly 
elected,  including  one  Member,  viz.,  Jlr.  Br.idford 
Leslie,  late  Chief  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  Railway,  and  nine  Associates,  viz.,  Lieut. 
Osbert  Chadwick,  E.E.,  Assist.  Eng.,  P.W.D.,  Aden  ; 
Mr.  ■\Villiam  Drake-Brockman,  Ex.  Eng.,  P.W.D., 
India;  Mr.  John  Fenwick,  Dublin;  Mr.  John  Ed- 
wards Eraser,  Assis.  Eng.,  P.W.D.,  India;  Mr.  Alfred 
Edware  Garwood,  S.  Petersburg ;  Mr.  Alfred  Kitt, 
Superintendent  of  the  Horseferry-road  Station  of 
the  Chartered  Gas  Co.  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Pye-Smith, 
East  Greenwich  ;  Major  'William  Swainson  Suart, 
R.E.,  Chigwell;  and  Captain  Charles  Edmund 
Webber,  R.E.,  Divisional  Engineer,  Postal  Telegraph 
Service,  G.P.O.  It  was  announced  that  the  Council, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  bye-laws,  had 
transferred  Messrs.  Peter  Paterson,  Leveson  Francis 
Vernon-Harcourt,  and  Frederick  MinshuU  Weedon, 
from  the  class  of  Associate  to  the  class  of  Member ;  and 
had  .admitted  the  following  as  students  to  the  Insti- 
tution : — Messrs.  Arthur  Lloyd  Cochrane  Bamber, 
William  Boyd  Fitzgerald,  Richard  Willet  Hurst, 
B.A.,  John  Hamilton  Johnson,  William  Joshua 
IMason,  George  Henry  Pole,  William  James  Purvis, 
William  Edwards  Shaw,  and  Alexander  Siemens. 

In-stitution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinarj- 
general  meeting,  held  on  Jlonday,  December  18th, 
the  following  names  were  read  and  passed,  to  be 
b.alloted  for  on  January  2*)th,  viz.  : — As  members — 
Charles  Coucbman,  Temple  Balsall,  near  Birming- 
ham ;  Ralph  P.  Nisbet,  Bedford  Office,  Thnrney, 
Peterborough;  Lucius  Henry  Spooner,  11,  Park- 
street,  Westminster. 

The  Royal  Architectural  Museuji. — Through 
the  generosity  of  J.  L.  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Lewes,  the 
museum  has  become  the  possessor  of  a  cast  of  the 
black  marble  tomb  of  Gundreda,  wife  of  William  de 
Warrenne,  and  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
originally  placed  over  her  remains  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  Lewes  Priory. 

Nf-iv  Schools  in  Bow  and  Chelsea. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  on  Wednesday 
last,  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers  submitteil  the  report  of 
the  Statistical  Committee,  which  recommended  the 
board  to  apply  for  a  requisition  from  the  Education 
Department  to  erect  a  school  for  1,000  children  in 
tlie  Bow  sub-division,  and  to  instruct  the  Works' 
Committee  to  make  inquiry  for  a  site.     The  board 


had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  erection  of  a  school  for  500  children  in 
Chelsea,  and  the  report  recommended  that  in  lieu  of 
the  site  determined  upon  (in  the  Church-street 
block),  the  Works'  Committee  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire for  a  site  in  one  ol  the  other  blocks  imme- 
diately to  the  westward,  and  that  the  new  site  be 
large  enough  for  a  school  to  accommodate  750 
children  instead  of  500.     The  report  was  adopted. 

University  College,  London. — At  a  session  of 
Council  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Booth,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair,  after  the  reading  of  the  School  Committee's 
Report,  in  which  tlie  Committee  represented  the 
urgent  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  school 
buildings  in  order  to  accommodate  the  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  pupils,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Committee,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  present  the  College  with  the 
sum  of  £4,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  re- 
qiurcd  buildings.  The  college  has  recently  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Pemberton  Heywood  a  donation  of  £1,000  to 
the  school-building  fund.  At  the  same  session  a 
communication  was  read  from  the  late  Mr.  Felix 
Slade's  executors,  in  which  tliey  stated  that,  having 
been  informed  that  further  assistance  was  needed  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  fine-art  buildings  at  the 
College,  and  to  provide  casts  and  other  apphances 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  they  h.ad  determined  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  the  sum  of 
£1,600,  to  be  .applied  for  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned. About  two  years  ago  the  executors  gave  to 
the  College  £5,000  towards  the  building  fund,  in 
addition  to  the  large  endowments  for  the  Slade  Pro- 
fessorship and  scholarships  founded  at  the  College 
in  pursuance  to  Mr.  Slade's  will. 

The  Forester.s'  Hall,  Wilderness-Row. — On 
Mond.iy  night,  for  the  first  time,  the  effect  of  light 
and  sound  were  tried  in  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Wilder- 
ness-row,  Clerkenwell.  The  room  is  56ft.  by  35t., 
and  will  accommodate  about  six  hundred.  There 
is  a  gallery  approached  by  a  staircase  from  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  building,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  appro.ach  to  the  floor  of  the  h.all. 
Without  going  into  particulars,  which  we  shall 
doubtless  be  in  a  position  to  give  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  building,  it  m.ay  be  stated  that  the 
hall  wears  a  substantial  appearance,  while,  for  the 
purposes  it  is  designed  to  serve,  its  arrangement  could 
not  well  be  improved  upon.  The  two  sunburners 
with  which  it  is  lighted  till  the  place  with  a  dazzling 
illumination.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  are 
satisfactory. 

TiH!  Female  School  of  Art,Bloomsruuy. — 
The  prize  dr.iwing.".  of  the  students  of  this  institution 
are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms,  Queen's-square. 
The  prizes,  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  by  H.R.II.  the  Princess  Louise, 
are  as  follows  : — Prizes  presented  to  the  Juvenile 
Class  by  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  for  the  best  sheet  of 
outlines  of  common  objects  from  a  flat  copy : — Edith 
Geraldine  Reid  and  Charlotte  Dimier.  Prize  for 
the  best  set  of  perspective  diagrams: — Ellen  Murphy. 
Dr.  Hick's  prizes  for  the  best  fan  designs: — 
1st  prize,  Alice  Blanche  Ellis;  2nd  prize,  Elizabeth 
Grace  llodge.  Extra  2nd  prize,  given  by  W. 
Smith,  Esq!,  Sarah  Blake.  Honourable  Mention: 
Alice  Hanslip,  Agnej  lersou,  Ellen  Olive  Wheeler 
Smith.  The  Gilchrist  Prizes:— One  for  the  best 
outline  drawing  from  the  Antique,  and  one  for  the 
best  sheets  of  outline  of  ornament  reduced  and  en- 
larged from  a  flat  copy :— Prize  :  Fighting  Gl.adiator 
from  the  round,  JIary"  Whiteman  Webb.  Extra  2nd 
prize,  .given  by  G.  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Charlotte 
Austen.  Prize:  Grecian  ornament  from  t!ie  flat, 
Rosanna  Coffey.  Extra  2nd  prize,  given  by  G. 
Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Agnes  lerson.  Honourable 
mention :  Henrietta  Rae.  The  Queen's  scholarship 
has  been  gained  by  Jliss  Julia  Pocock,  and  the 
Queen's  gold  medal  by  Miss  Jlary  Whiteman  Webb, 
for  studies  from  still  life  painted  in  oils. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENStTINa  WEEK. 

Mono  AY. — Institution  of  Surveyors.  —  Dis- 
cussion on  Jlr.  Grantham's  paper  "  On 
Agricultural  I'ipo  Drainage.     8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  or  Civil  Engineers.— 
Discussion  "  On  the  Stresses  of  Rigid 
Arches."     8  p,m. 

Thursday.— Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  theFine  Arts. — First  Conversazione 
of  the  Season,  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists'  Gallery,  Suffolk-street,  fall  JIall. 

Friday.— Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society. — "Decay  in  Stone,  its  Cause 
and  Prevention."  By  J.  B.  Walton, 
A.I.C.E.     7.30  p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — ^Sleet- 
ing o(  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice; 
subject:  "  Valuiltiou.5."  (i.:jO  p.m. — 
Meeting  of  Class  ol  Design  ;  subject : 
"  Tower  and  Spiro  to  a  Church."    8  p.m. 


^xik  Mebs. 


^v 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Nine  llouns'  5Iovement  and  the  London 
Building  Trades. — A  conference  of  the  master 
builders  of  the  Metropolis  is  to  be  held  in  the  course  of 
a  week  to  decide  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  referenca 
to  the  request  of  the  Stonemasons'  Society  that  the 
employers  should  adopt  a  uniform  nine  hours'  system 
for  the  whole  year,  instead  of  confining  the  niue  hours 
to  the  winter  months,  as  at  present. 

Sheffield  Sl.\ters. — At  a  meeting  of  slaters  held 
at  Sheffield  on  Monday  niglit,  it  was  resolved  to  maka 
a  demand  for  the  adoption  of  the  niue  hours'  system  in 
the  summer,  and  also  for  an  advance  of  wages  equiva- 
lent to  about  23.  per  week. 

Nine  Hours'Movement  among  Brickmakers. — 
The  brickmakers  of  the  Stourbridge  district  are  agita- 
ting for  the  adoption  of  the  niue  hours'  movement  in 
the  various  brick  manufactories  of  the  district.  A 
meeting,  attended  by  about  100  workpeople,  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  on« 
of  the  workmen  present.  He  said  the  meeting  wan 
called  to  consider  tlio  best  means  of  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  the  nine  hours'  movement  in  the  trade,  and 
it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  F.  T.  Rufford  had  conceded 
the  nine  hours  to  his  employes,  an  announcement  which 
was  received  with  cheers.  Delegates  from  various 
works  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  move- 
ment. A  resolution  was  then  adoi)ted  that  two  dele- 
gates should  be  appointed  for  each  brickyard  to  wait 
on  the  employers,  aud  ask  them  to  adopt  the  nin« 
hours'  system.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  for  a 
week,  to  hear  the  result  of  the  application. 

Short  Hours  and  Wages  in  the  Building 
Trades  at  Dudley.— On  Monday  night  a  meeting 
of  carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  stonemasons, 
painters,  and  plasterers  was  held  in  the  Temperance- 
hall,  Stone-street,  Dudley.  In  opening  the  proceedings, 
the  chairniau  read  a  number  of  figures  to  show  tliat  in 
other  towns  in  the  kingdom  men  were  earning  higher 
wages,  or  working  less  hours,  than  the  men  were  in 
Dudley.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton,  only  eight  and  six  miles  respectively 
from  Dudley.  Mr.  Lurwell,  a  delegate  from  Birming- 
liam.  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  he  held  that  no 
class  deserved  a  shorter  number  of  hours  and  better  pay 
than  those  in  the  building  trade,  for  no  men  had 
harder  work  than  they  had  before  they  reached  their 
ordinary  employment.  lu  Birmingham  they  had  gone 
much  further  than  they  had  in  Dudley,  for  tliero  the 
men  wanted  to  work  -juA  liours  per  week  aud  T^d.  per 
hour  pay,  and  a  conference  of  men  aud  masters  was 
»bout  to  be  held  to  discuss  the  question.  After  wait- 
iug  for  some  time  for  a  resolution,  the  chairman  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution,  after  explaining  that 
the  men  in  Dudley  worked  58 J  hours  per  week: — 
"That  tile  time  has  arrived  when  the  operatives  in  tha 
building  trades  of  Dudley  should  solicit  their  em- 
I)loyer8  for  some  of  the  privileges  which  labour  is  so 
justly  entitled  to,  and  this  meeting  desires  that  uotica 
shall  be  given  to  the  master  builders  that  on  and  after 
the  first  week  In  May  tlie  time  will  be  reduced  from 
5SJ  hours  to  54  hours,  and  also  an  increase  of  wages." 
A  member  of  the  Kidderminster  Trades'  Coimcil  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  asserted  that  the  men  of 
the  building  trade  in  Dudley  were  in  their  present  con- 
dition in  consequence  of  the  want  of  uuity.  Tha 
resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously,  with  ap- 
plause. A  speu'ter  said  that  one  or  two  masters  in 
Wolverhampton  had  given  their  men  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages.  A  bricklayer  moved,  "  That  two  dele- 
gates from  each  branch  of  the  buildiug  trades  be  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  first  resolution,  aud  that  they 
liave  full  power  to  take  what  steps  they  think  proper." 
This  was  also  carried  unanimously. 

tenhebs. 

Heverley.— For  the  erection  of  New  Walk  Vill.is, 
Beverley.    Whole  tenders  :— 

Eerry  &  Foster £2889  14  0 

Whittoa    2673    0  0 

Dalton  ••i4!)3    0  " 

Suddaby    24:55    0  0 

Page  (accepted) 23S3    0  0 

Camberwell.— For  additions  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Tavern.  Camberwell.  Mr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — ■ 

Clarke  il49S 

Smith I463 

Elbs  &  Son 1313 

EUiott    '"'JS 

Wyatt WSO 

Gough    ^89 

Blease "'' 

Poulson 9^9 

Jcrrard |9* 

Tapley  &  Co "" 

Architect's  estimate,  £350. 

Hampstead  — For  the  erection  of  coach-house,  stables, 
and  boundaries  for  Mr.  James  Harvey,  Hampstead. 
Mr.  William  Alien  Dixon,  architect  :— 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &  Co.  (accepted) £912 

Liverpool.— For  the  erection  of  132  labourers'  dwell- 
ings in  Ashfleld-street,  for  the  Dwelliugs  Company. 
Messrs.  H.  &  A.  P.  Pry,  architects:— 

Hoberts  &  Eobinson £21795 

Jones  &  Co 215W 

J.  &  E.  Duckworth 2™99 

Home  20900 

Mullin '20720 

Haigh  &  Co 2>-'3i7 
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W.  &  F.  Witter i:20.'i25 

TJrmson  20329 

Gabhutt  20100 

Tomkinson  &  Co I9!)2:-| 

Thornton    ISsliii 

Old  Ford. — For  the  erection  of  stables  and  altern  i  ;i  -ns 
at  Old  Ford  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Comiviy, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Tosh.  Quantities  sapijlijd 
by  Mr.  A.  J.Bolton:— 

Heath £724 

Aldons 721 

Crabb 717 

Bleage B83 

Vaufrhan fi47 

Staines  S  Son    G47 

Johnson  &  Co fi22 

Ford    .^S6 

Aitchinson&  Walker BH5 

Garrud    &<J7 

Bobbins  &  Co 517 

Pembrokeshire. — For  the  erection  of  a  now  parish 
church  (exclusive  of  tower  and  fittings)  at  Uzmaston, 
Pembrokeshire.    Mr.  E.  II.  Lingen  Barker,  architect : — 

Davies  £1242 

Harries 8S5 

Lloyd  &  Lewis 8.52 

Morgan  i:  Jones 765 

EOEHAMPTOS. — For  the  erection  of  new  church.  Granard 
Park,  Boehampton.  for  Colonel  CroII.  Mr.  'WilliRm  Alien 
Dixon,  architect.    Quantities  supplied:— 

Eaton  &  Chapman £34-50* 

Wicks.  Banffs,  &  Co 2370 

Manley  &  Kogers 2247 

Maun  (accepted) 2145 

•  Clerical  error,  £1,000. 

EOEHAMFTON. — For  alterations  to  mansion  for  Colonel 
CroU,  Granard  Park,  Koehampton,  Mr.  William  Allen 
Dixon,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Forge.    £2865. 

SotiTnwoLD. — For  villa  residence.  Mr.  James  Miller, 
architect.    Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Caster £!I92 

Bedwell  050 

Brett S85 

Smyth  &  Son 79D 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  &  West 79S 

Cole  (too  late) 055 

Stourbridge. — For  new  (Union)  Infirmary  for  Infec- 
tious Diseases.  Mr.  Siaalmau  Smith,  architect.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  accepted. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers.  Merchants,  and  Con- 
tractors furnished  with  I'rice  Lists  of  every  description  of 
BOOFINQ  and  MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway- 
rates  ftc.  Agents  for  London  and  Countrv  fur  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  CHF.BN  SLATES- 
Dmwings  and  Prices  of  A-  &  O.'s  RED  RIDGE  TILES, 
specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on  applica- 
tion.— Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  15_  Bury-slreot, 
St,  Mary  .Axe,  London,  E.C.— [Adti.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

LANCASniRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  Kaii-way,  .Tanuary 
23. — For  the  supply  of  10(1  sets  of  oak  scantling  for 
■waggons. — Wm.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Midland  Railway,  .January  10. — For  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  premises  known  as  Caledon  Mill, 
Great  Ancoats-street,  Manchester. — James  Williams, 
Secretary,  Derby  Station. 

Midland  Railway,  January  16. — For  the  erection 
of  new  stations  at  Morecambe  and  Lancaster. — James 
Williams,  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  January  16. — For  extensions 
and  alterations  to  their  goods  warehouse  at  Nottingham. 
— James  Williams,  Secretary,  Derby. 

Tottenham,  January  23. — For  getting  out  and  fill- 
ing in  the  Northumberland  Park  Sewer. — Edward 
Crowne,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  High  Cross,  Tot- 
tenham, N- 

Tottenham.  .Tanuary  23. — For  the  construction  of 
new  depositing  tanks,  filter-beds,  and  clear-water  tank, 
deviation  of  streams,  new  outlet  and  bridge,  new 
wharf  and  basin,  with  bridge  to  carry  towing-patli  over 
the  works  at  I'age  Green. — Edward  Crowne,  Clerk, 
High  Cross,  Tottenham,  N. 

UrrER  Norwood,  .Tanuary  22. — For  the  erection  of 
a  detaclied  villa,  with  stabling  and  other  works. — Uenry 
Elliott,  architect. 

Nortii-Eastern  Railway.- Jannary  25. — For 
the  construction  of  the  approach  railway  to  the  pro- 
posed new  station  at  York,  making  new  roads,  and 
building  new  coal  depots,  with  approaches,  &c. — The 
Secretary,  Y'ork. 

Leeds  Union,  February  7. — For  the  various  works 
required  in  the  erection  of  a  new  infirmary  at  liurinan- 
tofts. — Ueury  Lampen,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Leeds. 

Lewisiiam  District,  January  17. — For  the  con- 
struction of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  in  West-hill,  Syden- 
ham.—Samuel  Edwards,  Clerk  to  the  Hoard,  Grove- 
place,  Lewisham. 

Kensington,  January  17. — For  laying  and  fixing 
hydrants  and  water-mains  at  the  new  wing  of  the 
■worl'.house,  Wrighfs-lane,  Kensington. — Mr.  Draper, 
1,  Devousliire-terrace,  Wrighfs-hine,  Kensington. 

IIkreford,  January  20. — For  new  vicarage-house 
and  offices,  S.  Peter's.— T.  Nicholson,  F.l.IJ.A.,  Archi- 
tect, Hereford. 


5IORLEY,  .January  20. — For  the  erection  of  a  police 
station  for  the  West  Riding  Constabulary  at  Slorley. — 
Jlr.  Bernard  Hartley,  West  Riding  Surveyor,  I'onte- 
fract. 

Greenock  Harbour,  January  18.— For  a  100-ton 
steam  crane,  and  for  a  70-ton  steam  crane. — .lobn 
Adam,  Treasurer,  To\\ti  Chamberlain's  Office,  Greenock. 
S.  George,  UANoVER-scit'.vitn.  January  IS. — 
For  painting  and  other  works  at  the  establishment  in 
Huckingham  Palace-road,  I'imlico. — W.  H.  Banister, 
Clerk. 

Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks,  .Tan.  20. 
— For  the  supply  of  about  5.000  tons  of  :t6in.  cast  iron 
water  pipes. — James  Brown,  Ctei'k  to  the  Com- 
missioners, Waterworks  Office,  Glasgow. 

Glasgow  and  Soctii-Western  Railway,  Jan. 
22. — For  tlie  purchase  of  old  rails.  The  probable 
quantity  will  be  from  2,000  to  .'(.ooo  tons.— W.  J. 
Wainwrightf  Secretary,  14,  Bridge-street,  Glasgow. 

Darlington,  .Tan.  l.S. — For  the  erection  and 
finishing  of  the  superstructure  of  a  new  residence  at 
Blackwell,  ne;ir  Darlington. — Geo.  Gordon  Hoskins, 
F.U.I.B.A.,  Darlington. 

BfERSiL  Local  Board,  .Tan.  20. — For  paving 
flagging,  sewering,  &c.,  Crawford-street. — A,  Green- 
wood, Clerk  to  the  Board,  Buersil,  Rochda'e. 

Siiipllv,  Jan.  20. — For  the  erection  of  a  jjolice 
station  for  the  West  Kidiug  Constabulary  at  Shipley. — 
Sir.  Bernard  Hartley,  West  Riding  Surveyor, 
Pontefract. 

LECKnAMPTON,  January  snih, — For  the  construc- 
tion of  about  1,220  yards  of  egg-shaj)ed  sewer,  varying 
from  21in.  by  H!in.  to  30in.  by  22in.,  760  yards  !tin., 
4,371  yards  12in.,  and  918  yards  15in.  jnpe  sower. — 
Jlessrs.  D.  J.  &  R.  Humphris,  Surveyors,  480,  High- 
street,  Cheltenliam. 

DuNMOw  Union,  January  23. — For  the  erection  of 
a  new  infirmary  and  detached  infectious  wards  on 
ground  adjoining  tlie  workhouse. — F.  J.  Suell,  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex. 

Merton,  Surrey,  .Tanuary  15. — For  alterations 
to  one  house,  and  finishing  four  carcases. — 31r.  Marsh, 
Hi,  Mark-lane,  B.C. 

Underley",  January  15. — For  building  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  Lune. — Messrs.  Brade  &  .Smales, 
Architects,  8,  Lowther-streot,  Kendal. 

Accrington,  January  22. — For  the  erection  of  a 
Baptist  Cliapel. — G.  Baines,  architect,  20,  Finsbury- 
place,  K.C 

MlDL.\ND  Railway,  January  16. — For  the  erection 
of  ten  cottages  at  West-end-Iauo,  Kilburn. — Engineer 
Office,  Midland  K.ailway  Goods  Station,  S.  Pancras. 

Y'oRK,  January  25,  1872. — For  the  construction  of 
the  approach  railway,  to  the  proposed  new  station  at 
York,  making  sundry  new  roads,  and  llie  building  of 
new  coal  depots,  with  the  approaches,  &C. — Tlie  .Secre- 
tary, North-Eastern   Railway  Company,  Y'ork. 

West  Hartlepool,  January  25,  1S72. — For  the 
construction  of  a  new  dock  at  \\'est  Hartlepool,  with 
the  necessary  entrances,  and  also  for  the  construction 
of  a  double  line  of  railway,  1  mile  52  chains  in  length. 
— The  Secretary,  North-Eastern  Railway  Company, 
York. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Lead. 


Pig- 


B.*-TH  -AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EAITOELL,  SAHNDEES  &  00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stonk  Officb  : 
[Adtt.]  COBSUAM,  WILTS. 


■Foreign per  ton 

„      English  W.B.     .    .  do 

„      Load  Co do 

„      Other  brands ...  do 

Slieet  Milled do 

Shot,  Patent do 

Red  or  minium  ....  do 

Litharge,  W.B do 

White  Dry do 

„      ground  in  oil 


British— Cake  4  Ingot 
Best  Selected    .     .    . 

Sheet     

Bottoms 

Australian  .... 
Spanish  Cake  .  .  . 
Chili  Bars,  cash      .    . 

,,    Rellncil  ingot 
Yellow  Metal      .    .    . 


Pig  in  Scotland,  eish 
Welsh  Bar,  in  London  . 
Wales  . 
Staffordshire  .  .  .  . 
R*il,  in  Wales  ,  .  .  . 
Sheets,  single  in  London 
Hoops,  first  quality    .    . 

Nail  Rod 

Swedish  ,    .    ,    . 


Seal,  pale  ,  .  .  . 
Sperm  body ,        .    .    . 

Cod 

\\Tiale  South  Sea,  pala 
Olive,  Qallipoli  .  .  . 
Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  . 

Palm,  fine 

Linseed    

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale .  . 
Cottonseed 


do 
Copper. 

, per  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 
,  do 
.  do 
.  do 
.  per  lb. 

Iros. 

.  per  ton 
.      do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
,      do 

Oils,  4a 

.  per  tnn 


£18  15 
21     0 

19  6 
IS  17 

20  0 

21  0 
21  10 

0    0 

26  10 

0    0 


£96 
98 
99 

103 
90 
88 
88 
96 
0 


£19 
0 
0 
19 
0 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£0 
0 

101 
0 

101 

* 

90 
97 
0 


£3  14 
8  15 
S    0 

10  0 
S    0 

11  15 
10  15 

10  0 

11  10 


CO  0 
9  0 
8     i 

10  1» 
8     5 

12  1« 

11  10 
10    A 

12  0 


£36  10 
90     0 
:U 
:ii; 

53 
44 
40 
33 
44 
34 


£»7 

91 

M 

37 

54 

4» 

0 

0 

0 

.35 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GBF-HN  ROOFING-SLA'TBS. 

Assupplied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandi-inpham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Per      Equivalent  to 
1,200  SUlO! 

Beat  Green  Slates  14  by  7  .. 
Do.        do.         13  by  S  ... 
Do.         do.         13  by  7  .. 
Do.         do.        12  by  7  ... 
Do.        do.       12  by  C  .. 
Prices  of  large  Sizes.  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  B.\NDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geologj*,  Jermyn-street,  Pieea- 
dilly,  W.,  and  at  Architectural  Musciuu,  Tufton  street, 
Westmiustor. 


Teak ,  .    . 

Quebec,  red  pine  .    .  ■  .    . 

„       yellow  pine .    .    . 
Quebec  oak,  white    .    .    . 

„       birch 

,,       elm 

Dantzic  oak 

fir 

Memel  flr 

Riga 

Swedish 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    , 

„      yellow  pine  .    .    . 

Oregon 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    . 

„  St.  Petersburg 

Deals,   per  0.,  12tt.  by  3 

by  9in., 
Quebec,  white  spruce  .  . 
St.  John,  white  spruce 
Y'ellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Canada,  1st  quality  .  .  . 
2nd  do  ...  . 
Archangel,  yellow  .  .  . 
St.  Petersbm-g,  yellow 

Finland 

Memel  and  Dantzic  .    .    . 

Gothenburg,  yellow  .    .    . 

„  white   .    .    . 

Gefle,  yellow 

Soderham 

Christiana,  per  C,  12ft.  by 

3  by  9in.,  yellow    .    .    . 

Other  Norway 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin,,  first  yellow     .    . 

First  white 

Second  qualities   ,    .    ,    . 


TlUDBR. 

.     load 


£12  10 

3  15 

4  5 

5  0 
3  15 

3  15 

4  10 

2  7 

3  5 

3  0 
2     0 

4  0 
4     0 

7  0 
4  10 

8  0 


£13  10 
4  16 
4  le 
C  £ 
i  0 
4  5 
t  10 
4  0 
0  0 
>  10 
2  10 
6  10 
«  10 

la  • 

<    0 

9  10 


12  10 

12  0 

18  10 

13  0 
12  10 
12  10 

C  15 
0  0 
8  10 
8  0 
10  10 
8  10 


10 
7 


0  10 
0  s 
0     6 


IS 
14 


51     0 
14  10 

14  10 

15  10 
7  16 
0    0 

10  10 
9    0 

12  10 

13  0 

13  10 
«    0 

0  II 
0  9 
0    8 


1,200  SUlos 

por square. 

2  17     6 

...     16s.  6d. 

2  17     G 

...     16s.  Cd. 

2     5    0 

...     14s. 

1  18    0 

...     1 3s. 

1     7     6 

...     Us. 

Breakfast,— "Epps's  Cocoa.— Gratefct:.  andComttort- 
ING.— "By  a  t  :\\- 'h.  knew  ?-i?ft  of  iba  nixtr:  .  .^ws 
wiiicii  govern  t.'Ot  'a.-'.iioO.  aic^^'-'^n  iinn  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful appIi.i.Ui-r;  of  tbe  tlno  prr,lre^«io^i  c.  woll- 
polpcted  cocoa,  Iiir.  i^ppa  has  provided  our  brpakfiiwt 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  bcvorage  which  may 
savo  ua  many  lieavy  doctors'  bills." — "Civil  Serviro 
Gazette."  Made  Bimply  with  PoilinK  "Wator  or  Milk. 
Kach  packet  is  labelled— "Jamk8  Evrs  &  ('0,.  Homa:o- 
palbic  Chemists,  London."  Also,  makers  of  Eppa's  Milky 
Cocoa  (Cocoa  aud  CondenBcd  Milk). 


BANKRUPTS. 

BITTTSOS   FOR  PUBUC   KXAMINATION. 

January  10,  C.  Downes,  Ordnance-road,  S.  John's  Wood, 
and  Grcsham-l)uildin;,'s.  Rasinghall-street,  civil  engineer. 
— February  1,  F.  ChappeL  Ossott,  near  Dewsbury,  etone- 
mason  and"  builder. — February  7.  C.  W.  Clark,  Aylesbury, 
builder. 

DIVIDEND  MEEHNQS. 

January  30.  A.  Samels,  Mortlako,  linio  merchant. — 
Januarj- "ifl.  W.  Ashlield.  Red  Linn-yard.  Ureal  Warner- 
street,  and  River-street.  Clerkenwdl.  bricklayer.— Jan.  17, 
R.  Hedley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  joiner.-January  30,  J. 
E.  Norton  &  G.  Z.  White,  Harrow-road,  Paddingtou,  stone 
merchants  and  whartlugers. 

DECI-ARATIOXS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

S.  Verity,  iIean\vood.  near  Leeds,  stone  merchant,  div. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

a.  J.  and  F.  Hull.  Godalraing.  timb-^r  and  coal  mer- 
chants.—.1.  Moreland  &  8on.  uld-stroet.  S.  Luke's,  and  S, 
Andrew'B-hill.— Potter.  Darton.  A  Ayer.-^,  Bailway-arcb, 
Loughborough  Parle,  lirixton,  house  decorators.— Prank 
Y'lung&Co.,  Parbold  Brick  Works,  near  Wigan,  brick 
uianuiaeturere.— Symington  it  Attorton,  Halstoad,  engi- 
nrpra  and  ironfouiiders.— William  Rird  &  Co.,  Laurence 
Pountney-hill.iron  merchants. — Sharp  Brothors.IIorsham, 
builders  and  timber  merchants.— The  (3arth  Sheet-Iron 
Company,  Rhiewdcrriu,  near  Newport.— PructorA  Blonnt, 
Suuthampton-streot,CamberweIl,and  Lower  Wandsworth- 
road,  dealers  in  building  matprials. — Foster  AHollinrake. 
Bury,  Laucashire,  lioufounders. 


Jan.  If),  1872. 
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"  directio:ns  to  builders." 

T~1PIE  following  papers  have  been  sent  us  by 
-^  a  correspondent,  who  professes  to  have 
discovered  them  while  superintending  the  re- 
pairs of  an  old  house  at  Chelsea.  The  pre- 
sent tenants,  he  says,  had  always  complained 
of  a  stoppage  in  one  of  the  bed-room  flues, 
and  on  opening  it.  an  immense  bundle  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  papers  was  brought 
to  light ;  which  had.  apparently,  been  thrust 
into  its  position  by  some  former  occupant  to 
keep  out  the  draught.  The  printed  papers, 
where  any  date  could  be  assigned  to  them, 
usually  belonged  to  the  middle  of  the  iiresent 
century.  The  manuscripts,  for  the  most  part, 
consisted  of  trite  and  familiar  maxims, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  repeated 
verbatim  in  a  manner  which  made  them  some- 
what tedious  reading.  For  example,  one  volume, 
or  rather  pamphlet,  would  open  with  the 
maxim  "Advance  in  learning,"  and  this  phrase 
would  be  reiterated  a  dozen  or  fourteen  times 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  page.  On 
turning  the  leaf,  "Benevolence  is  a  virtue." 
or  some  similar  truism,  would  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  monotonous  way  ;  and  thus  the 
author  proceeded — without  argument  or 
illustration  —  through  the  whole  six-and- 
twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet.  So  unattrac- 
tive and  tautological  a  style  seems  to  have 
wearied  the  writer  as  well  as  his  readers,  for 
it  was  remarkable  throughout  tliat  the 
original  maxim  was  far  more  legible  and  more 
neatly  i^enned  than  its  subsequent  and  super- 
fluous repetitions.  Amongst  these  very  un- 
attractive productions,  however,  our  corre- 
spondent came  upon  one  of  a  totally  different 
kind.  It  api>eared  to  bo  a  repertory  of  well- 
meant,  if  not  always  sound,  advice,  and  was 
addressed,  in  its  consecutive  paragraphs,  to 
everyone  who  can  in  any  way  be  held  con- 
nected with  the  desigu  or  erection  of  build- 
ings. It  bore  the  title  of  "  Directions  to 
Builders" — though  the  term  "builders" 
must  evidently  h.ave  been  used  in  a  wider 
sense  than  that  which  it  now  commonly  bears 
— and,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  was  altogether 
anonymous.  This  latter  failing  our  corres- 
pondent did  not  lose  a  raonicnt  in  getting  rid 
of.  Remembering  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift, 
who  was  afterwards  Dean  of  S.  Patrick's, 
did,  while  staying  in  London  about  the  year 
1711,  actually  reside  for  .some  months  at 
Chelsea  ;  and  knowing  that  amongst  his  pub- 
lished works  is  a  treatise  called  "  Directions 
to  Servants,"  he  was  at  once  seized  with  the 
delusion  that  he  had  met  with  an  original 
composition  of  this  great  writer.  We  tried 
to  convince  him  of  the  groundlessness  of  his 
belief,  and  had  almost  succeeded ;  when  an 
unlucky  circumstance  brought  back  his  con- 
viction, and  rendered  it,  apparently,  incur- 
able. Hoping  to  deal  the  finishing  blow  to 
this  absurd  fancy,  we  produced  a  fac  simile 
page  froru  .Swift's  pri-wite  journal,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  hamiwriting  in  the  two  cases 
could  hardly  differ  more.  "  That  settles  it," 
he  exclaimed,  to  our  astonishment  and  dis- 
may. "  If  it  had  been  in  Swift's  writing,  I 
.should  have  thought  it  a  forgery.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  wrote  '  Gulliver's  Travels  '  in 
a  feigned  hand,  and  had  the  '  Drapier's  Let- 
ters '  copied  out  by  his  butler  ;  wliat  can  be 
more  distinctive  of  the  man  than  this  disguise  ? 
You  have  supplied  the  last  proof  that  was 
wanting.  The  manuscript  was  found  at 
Chelsea ;  its  title  is  characteristic ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  writing  being  unknown  leaves  no 
possibility  of  doubt !"  Further  reasoning, 
we  felt,  was  useless ;  but  in  laying  this 
curious  composition  before  our  readers  we 
beg  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  the 
slightest  belief  in  its  genuineness.  It  opens 
without  a  word  of  preface  or  introduction, 
under  the  heading — 


"DIRECTIONS  TO   T;TE   CLIENT. 

"  I  set  you  down  first,  as  being  the  head 
builder,  in  whose  service  all  the  under 
builders  are.  Yoirr  business  lies  in  two 
points — namely,  in  the  choosing  of  them, 
and  the  controlling  of  them  when  they  are 
chosen.  The  first  to  be  chosen  is  the  archi- 
tect, wdio,  if  you  let  him,  will  choose  all  the 
others  for  you  ;  so  that  you  have  need  in  this 
case  of  all  that  profound  wisdom,  keen  dis- 
cernment, and  intimate  acipiaintance  with 
the  architectural  profession  with  which  every 
client  is  abundantly  endowed.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  which  you  may  choose 
your  architect.  You  may  fix  on  him  because 
he  has  already  a  gre.at  deal  more  work  than 
he  can  do.  This  is  the  commonest  reason, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  be  guided 
by  it.  Y'our  own  interest,  indeed,  may  a 
little  suffer,  for  your  architect  will  not  have 
time  to  attend  to  your  concerns  himself ;  but 
how,  I  ask  you,  would  all  his  clerks  and 
pupils  ever  gain  experience  if  benevolent 
gentlemen  like  you  never  came  forw.ard  to  be 
practised  on  ?  Another  very  good  ground 
for  appointing  your  architect  is  because  his 
father,  or  his  uncle,  or  his  late  partner,  was  a 
clever  man.  This  is  much  bettor  than  ap- 
pointing him  because  he  is  a  clover  man  him- 
self, for  a  clever  man  can  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  it  is  no  charity  to  encourage  him. 
The  more  stupid  a  man  is  the  more  it  is  to 
your  credit  to  find  him  an  emiiloyment,  and 
it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  the  more  ready  to 
bend  himself  to  your  wishes. 

"Hitherto  I  have  addres-sed  myself  to  you 
as  to  one  person  ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
you  are  a  corjiorate  body — a  Board,  a  Town 
Council,  or  a  Building  Committee.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  your  misfortune  to  have  your 
share  of  sense  divided  among  so  many  heads 
that  there  will  be  very  little  in  each,  and  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  bring  it  together.  More- 
over, as  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  as 
heads  must  be  filled  witli  something,  the 
larger  proportion  of  yours  are  sure  to  be 
occupied  with  nonsense.  From  this  considera- 
tion I  most  strongly  advise  you  not  to  put 
the  appointment  of  your  architect  to  the 
vote.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  you 
may  fix  on  him  with  far  better  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. You  may  write  down  all  the  names 
you  know  of,  and  draw  long  and  short  cuts 
for  them  ;  you  may  form  a  procession  through 
the  streets,  and  appoint  rhe  first  architect 
you  meet ;  or  you  may  blindfold  one  of  your 
members,  open  the  Directory  before  him,  and 
let  him  decide  by  sticking  a  pin  in  it.  If  any 
of  these  admirable  plans  had  but  been  con- 
sistently carried  out,  I  venture  to  say  that 
our  streets  would  have  had  an  appearance  in- 
finitely superior  to  their  present  one,  and 
that  such  town-halls,  vestry-halls,  literary 
institutions,  churches,  chapels,  and  other 
jju'dHc  buildings,  as  may  now  be  found  there 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  scarcer  than 
they  are. 

"If,  however,  you  will  not  be  so  far  ad- 
vised, there  are  more  waj's  before  you  ;  and 
as  your  predecessors  have  taken  one  or 
another  of  them,  so,  no  doubt,  will  you. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  ancient  and 
respectable  practice  of  appointing  whoever 
sticks  closest  to  your  particular  sect  or  party. 
Your  united  wisdom,  most  likely,  will  suffice 
to  inform  j'ou  on  this  point,  though  it  can- 
not carry  you  much  beyond  ;  and  after  all, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  the  man  is  quali- 
fied as  an  architect  or  not '?  It  is  no  concern 
of  yours  ;  you  are  merely  the  representatives 
of  the  public,  and  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
his  failure.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  find  someone  who  would  take 
a  practical  and  businesslike  view  of  the 
appointment.  If  he  used  you  liberally,  what 
would  it  signify  to  you  how  he  used  your 
constituents?  and  you  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  their  v,-ork  for  nothing.  I  know  there  is 
a  prejudice  against  arrangements  of  this  sort, 
and  I  would  not  have  you  shock  anyone's 
prejudices.     Rather  than  do  so,  you  should 


advertise  for  competition  designs.  'When 
they  are  sent  in  under  motto,  no  one  can 
surely  be  harsh  enough  to  suspect  you  ;  and 
if  the  plan  you  prefer  happens  to  be  by  a 
person  who  is  ready  to  make  things  pleasant 
all  round,  it  is  a  singular  and  fortunate  coin- 
cidence. This,  it  is  true,  will  put  all  the 
competitors  except  the  one  you  have  before- 
hand decided  on  to  a  good  deal  of  needless 
trouble  ;  but  this  making  of  designs  will  be 
good  practice  for  them,  and  they  had  much 
better  work  than  be  idle. 

"  Having  chosen  your  architect,  the  next 
thing  for  you,  whether  you  are  an  individual 
or  a  corporation,  is  to  make  use  of  him. 
Now  the  chief  use  of  an  architect  is  to  carry 
out  your  instructions,  and  to  take  the  blame 
when  they  issue  badly.  If  you  have  only 
yourself  to  please,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  put 
off  your  mistakes  upon  him  :  how  much  more 
when  you  are  responsible  to  others  ?  No 
doubt  you  can  design  better  than  he  can  (if 
you  could  only  draw) — so  it  is  not  forthis  that 
you  want  him.  Your  taste  is  more  refined 
than  his,  or  why  should  he  have  to  follow 
yours  instead  of  his  own  ?  You  know  more 
than  he  does  about  the  cost  of  work,  and,  I 
make  no  doubt,  will  demand  of  him  a  great 
deal  more  accommodation  than  he  thinks  can 
be  had  for  the  money  ;  not  failing,  here  as 
elsewhere,  to  hold  him  accountable  when  the 
tenders  come  in  too  high.  You  have  an  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  which  is  the  only  right 
and  proper  style  of  architecture,  and  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  way  in  which  your  building 
should  be  arranged — namely,  in  the  same 
way  that  you  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  see  other  buildings  of  the  kind.  In 
short,  you  do  not  want  an  architect  for  what 
he  can  do,  but  for  wliat  he  can  bear ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  reasonable  that  you  should 
make  him  bear  a  great  deal.  If  you  are  a 
single  individual  you  may  do  something  to 
this  end,  but  it  is  a  trifle  compared  to  you  can 
effect  if  you  are  a  committee.  In  the  former 
case,  when  you  have  once  rated  him  for  one 
quality  in  his  work,  there  is  an  end  as  to  that 
especial  point.  But,  on  the  second  supposi- 
tion, the  process  is  endless  ;  for,  having  with 
one  of  your  heads  scolded  hisa  shrewcUy  for 
making,  we  will  say,  the  chimneys  too  short, 
you  can  then  with  another  head  censure  him 
as  severely  for  running  them  up  too  tall,  and 
with  a  third,  for  letting  them  stay  in  such  a 
nondescript  proportion  that  they  are  neither 
one  thing  nor  another  ;  and  thus  in  every- 
thing, down  to  the  smallest  particular.  How- 
ever, in  either  case,  you  can  always  demand 
why  each  item  was  not  done  in  some  way 
other  than  that  in  which  it  is  done  ;  as  tltus  : 
if  anything  be  p.ainted  brown,  inquire  why  it 
was  not  green  ;  or  it  it  be  green,  then  why 
not  red  ;  or  if  red,  then  why  not  purple  ;  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
But  be  careful,  above  all,  to  complain  most 
bitterly  of  those  faults  which  you  yourself 
rememlier  to  have  forced  upon  him  ;  and  do 
this  before  your  friends,  when  he  will  not 
like  to  charge  you  with  the  having  ordered 
them.  Y^ou  will  thus  pacify  your  own  mind, 
and  need  never  waut  an  excuse  wlien  for 
some  private  purpose  you  may  think  well  to 
break  with  him." 

(Ti)  be  continlicil.') 


DECORATIVE  PROCESSES. 

GTI.DIXO. 
By    AN   ExriiRIKSCKD    WORKM.VX. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

WE  come  now  to  the  methods  of  gilding 
strictly  connected  with  and  practised  by 
gilder  and  "decorator.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct   kinds    of    gilding    used   in   this   case 

namely,    burnish   gilding  and  oil  gilding, 

the  former  being  of  two  kinds,  respectively 
called  burnish  and  matt.  Burnish  and 
matt  —  or  bright  and  dead  gilding  —  is 
confined  principally  to  picture  frames, 
glass     frames,     console     tables,     &c.  ;    and 
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although  oil  gilding  is  very  much  used  for 
the  al'ove  purposes  also,  it  lias  a  mucli  more 
extended  field  for  its  application  than  the 
matt  and  liiu'nish  jirocess,  being  used  l)y  the 
frame  gilder,  the  house  decorator,  the  ja]ianner, 
the  coach  painter,  the  sign  writer,  tlie  glass 
gilder,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  Oil 
gilding  is  used  both  for  inside  and  outside 
work  ;  and  although  uiatt  and  burnish  gilding 
will  stand  for  abnostany  length  of  time  when 
kept  in  a  dry  room  and  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  if  it  is  at  all 
exposed  to  damp  or  frequent  change  of  tem- 
perature it  will  soon  begin  to  decay,  and  in 
many  cases  crack  and  peel  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  oil  gilding — althougli  the  filling  up  and 
ground  work  of  the  work  may  be  pre]xu-ed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  and  with  tiie  same 
material — will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  affected 
by  change  of  temperature  ;  tlie  coating  of  fat 
oil  forming  the  gold,  si/.e,  or  mordant  by  which 
the  gold  is  secured  to  the  sui-face  of  the  article 
gilt,  acts  as  a  powerful  rejiellant  and  preserva- 
tive against  moisture  of  any  kind.  Another 
advantage  of  the  oil  gilding,  even  for  ])icture 
and  glass  frames,  is  the  fact  that  it  will  bear 
more  rubbing  or  abrasion  than  matt  and 
burnish.  How  often  do  we  find  it  the  case  that 
the  housemaid,  in  cleaning  the  pier  glass,  will 
give  the  fi'anie  a  rub  with  the  duster  or  wash- 
le.ither,  which  is  not  always  dry.  the  result 
being  that  the  gilding  is  cleared  off  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  ornaments  and  moidd- 
ings,  and  black  and  bare  places  soon  make 
tlieir  appearance,  and  the  frame  becomes 
shabby  very  soon.  Oil  gilding  is  not  so  liable 
to  injury ;  the  two  may,  of  course,  be  com- 
bineil  with  advantage.  Servants  should  never 
be  allowed  to  touch  gilt  frames  with  the 
ordinary  cloths  they  use  for  dusting  the  fur- 
niture, but  should  be  provided  with  a  soft 
silk  duster,  or  a  soft  feather  brush  and  a 
small  pair  of  bellows.  The  dust  should  be 
lightly  and  carefully  brushed  off,  not  "  rubbed," 
an.l  tlie  bellows  may  be  used  to  blow  the  dust 
from  the  interstices,  and  all  places  which 
cannot  be  got  at  conveniently  with  the  brush. 
Should  the  frame  really  require  cleaning,  or 
ha«  accidently  got  soiled,  it  is  the  best  to  send 
for  the  gilder  at  once,  who  will  clean  it  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  to  be  described.  The 
groundwork  or  prcjiaration  to  receive  the  gold 
leaf  requires  much  care  and  skill  in  the  work- 
ing ,ind  material.  The  jn-eparation  for  the 
process  of  matt  and  burnish  gililing  and  that 
for  oil  being  essentially  different,  for  jiicturc 
framc!s  the  processes  are  identical  up  to  a 
certaiii  stage,  but  in  all  otlier  cases  the  two 
arf  wide  apart.  The  gold  size  or  mordant 
used  for  each  is,  of  course,  different.  The 
size  used  for  matt  and  burnish  gilding  is  made 
principally  from  parchment  cuttings.  The 
shreds  of  parchment  are  first  ]iurified by  being 
well  washed  with  water.  They  are  then 
boiled  in  clean  water,  the  quantity  being 
regulated  by  the  weiglit  of  cuttings.  It  is 
allowed  to  simmer  gently  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  until  the  water  has  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  stickiness  when  held  be- 
tweeu  the  fingers,  or  until  it  arrives  at  a  stiff 
jelly  when  cold,  which  fact  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  putting  a  drop  upon  a  bit  of 
glass.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  then 
]V)ured  into  a  clean  mug,  and  allowed  to  cool. 
When  cool  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
certain  thickness  of  greasy  matter  or  scum 
at.  the  top  of  the  size,  a  thick  sediment  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  mass  of  clear  transparent 
jelly  between.  When  a  portion  is  taken  out 
for  use  the  top  and  bottom  is  cut  off,  and  the 
([uantity  required  is  melted  in  a  brown 
earthenware  pipkin,  and  reduced  in  strength 
as  may  be  required.  The  burnish  gold  size, 
which  is  so-called  because  it  is  used  only  for 
those  parts  which  .arc  to  be  burnished,  is  a 
ctu'ious  substance,  the  manufacture  of  which 
is  one  of  those  remnants  of  ancient  craftdom 
we  meet  with  now  and  then — namely,  a 
trade  secret.  Of  course,  different  manufac- 
turers have  their  own  special  mixtures,  vary- 
ing in  quality,  the  principal  ingredients 
being  composed  of  substances  very  opposite 


in  their  natures — namely,  bullock's  blood, 
pipe  clay,  red  chalk,  black-le.v),  size,  suet, 
&c.,  the  primary  object  being  to  lay  a  body 
of  matter  upon  the  surface  to  be  burnished, 
which  when  the  gold  is  laid  on  the  work 
.Miall  give,  or  allow  its  component  parts  to 
be  pressed  close  by  the  burnisher,  resulting 
in  a  firmly-pressed,  close,  and  homogeneous 
surface.  Here  we  may  remark  that  all 
polished  or  burnished  surfaces  are  a  result  of 
smoothness,  uniformity  of  surface,  and  close- 
jicss  of  texture,  by  whatever  means  it  is  ob- 
tained. The  various  ingredients  composing 
the  burnish  size  are  all  calculated  and  in- 
tended to  accomplish  this  end.  One  helps  to 
give  brilliancy  to  the  burnish  ;  another  keeps 
the  composition  mellow,  so  tliat  it  will  go 
together  under  the  burnisher  without  breaking 
or  cracking  the  surface;  another  gives  smooth - 
nes.s.  The  form  in  which  it  is  sold  to  the 
gilder  is  in  a  stilHsh  paste.  When  about  to 
be  used,  it  is  mixed  with  the  ordinary  parch- 
ment size  while  the  lifter  is  hot,  and  well 
broken  up  with  a  clean  brush  until  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  Oil  gold  size  is, 
on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  simple  in  its 
manufacture  and  properties.  Oil  gold  size  is 
a  mixture  of  the  best  Oxford  ochre  and  lin- 
seed oil  groimd  together  into  an  impalpable 
paste,  which,  on  working,  is  tliinned  down 
witli  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  oil  with  which  the 
yellow  ochre  is  first  ground  is  what  is  called 
fat  oil,  that  is  to  say,  oil  which  has  either 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  con- 
siderable time  and  thus  thickened  or  become 
fat,  or  the  oil  has  been  boOed  until  it  has 
become  thick,  and  it  is  then  thinned  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  grinding.  Tn  either  case  the  fat 
oil  gives  the  gold  size  a  property  of  retaining 
a  stickiness  (technically  a  tack)  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  it  might  with  truth  be 
called  dry.  We  have  known  this  to  be  the 
case  for  weeks  after  it  has  been  laid  on,  and 
it  is  this  peculiar  quality  which  gives  value  to 
the  oil  gold  size.  The  nice  pomt  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  oil  gilding  is  to 
know  the  right  state  of  dryness  or  tack,  for  if  it 
is  gilt  too  soon,  the  gold  will  have  a  dull  shady 
look,  and  will  not  have  that  brightness  and 
lustre  it  will  have  if  the  size  is  just  in  the 
right  state  of  tackiness.  Of  course  this  can 
only  be  the  result  of  experience  ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  rule  that  if  we  can  just  feel  the 
tackiness  with  a  clean,  dry  finger,  and  without 
any  softness  being  perceptible,  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  gilding  with  safety.  The  oil 
size  may  be  made  to  dry  in  a  given  nmiiber  of 
hours,  long  or  short,  as  may  be  required,  liy 
adding  a  little  raw  or  unboiled  linseed  oil,  it 
will  be  retarded  in  drying  ;  and,  by  adding  a 
little  teribiue  or  li(|\iid  drier,  or  japanners' 
gold  size,  we  may  hasten  it  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  gilding  in  from  two  to  four  hours, 
as  may  be  desired.  The  ordinary  time  occu- 
pied by  good  oil  gold  size  in  drying  is  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  ;  and.  where  this  tinu^ 
can  be  afforded,  or  even  longer,  the  gold  will 
be  all  the  brighter  for  it,  as  all  forcing  matter 
has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  (juality  of  tlie 
gilding.  Quick  size,  or  what  is  commonly 
known  as  japanners'  goldsi/e,  is  a  very  useful 
article  for  gilding,  bronzing,  &c.,  its  quick- 
drying  qualities  causing  it  to  be  used  for  all 
gilding  where  despatch  is  rec|uiied.  It  is  also 
much  used  for  mixing  with  all  such  colours  as 
are  bad  driers,  or  for  such  paints  as  are  re- 
quired to  dry  immediately,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  invaluable.  Field,  in  his  '•  Chro- 
matography," says  japanners'  gold  size  is  very 
variously  and  fancifully  prepared,  often  witli 
needless,  if  not  pernicious,  ingredients,  but  may 
be  sim)>ly  and  to  every  useful  purpose  prepared 
thus:  I'owder  finely  of  asplialtum,  litharge, 
or  red  lead,  and  burnt  undier,  or  manganese, 
each  one  ounce,  stir  them  into  a  pint  of  lin- 
seed oil,  and  simuierthe  mixture  overagentle 
fii-e,  or  on  a  sand  bath  till  solution  has  taken 
]>lace,  scum  csases  to  rise,  and  the 
iluid  thickens  in  cooling,  carefully  guarding 
it  against  taking  fiio.  If  it  is  now  kept  at 
rest  in  a  warm  place  it  will  clear  itself,  or  it 
may  be  strained  through  cloth,  and  diluted 


with  turpentine  for  use.  The  same  methods 
are  applicable  for  the  same  purposes  with 
other  oils.  Another  quick  size,  principally 
used  by  the  scene-painter,  is  made  by  melt- 
ing glue,  resin,  and  common  treacle  to- 
gether in  a  common  glue-pot ;  it  is  used  hot, 
and  the  metal  leaf  laid  on  at  once  before  the 
size  has  had  time  to  dry.  It  will  be  seen 
from  what  we  have  .said  as  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  sizes  or  mordants  that,  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  qualities,  they  must 
possess  the  primary  condition  to  be  observed 
is  cleanliness,  for,  except  the  size  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  free  from  grit,  bits  of  skin,  or  other 
extraneous  matter,  no  good  work  can  result. 
In  all  cases  when  about  to  use  the  oil  or 
other  size,  it  is  indispensable  to  strain  it 
through  suitable  strainers — the  oil  size 
through  fine  silk,  and  the  other  through 
several  folds  of  fine  muslin  ;  this  ensures 
its  smoothness.  Kaw  linseed  oil  should 
never  be  mixed  with  japanners"  gold  size  to 
retard  its  drying.  If  the  size  is  required  to 
hold  its  tack  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  it 
is  better  to  mix  with  it  a  little  of  the 
ordinary  ground  white  load,  or  a  little  ochre 
ground  in  oil.  Tliis  not  only  helps  it  to  keep 
its  tack  longer,  but  serves  to  give  the  size  a 
slight  body,  which  enables  the  workman  to 
see  every  touch  he  puts  on  his  work.  Having 
now  described  the  mordants  or  sizes  used 
both  in  distemper  and  oil  gilding,  we  may 
proceed  to  show  how  the  various  works 
should  be  done,  and  in  speaking  of  matt 
and  burnish  gilding  we  shall,  in  order  that  the 
process  be  clearly  understood,  have  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  the  ground- 
work is  prepared  before  it  is  ready  to  lay 
on  the  gold.  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise 
many  persons  to  know  that  on  an  average 
there  are  about  fourteen  coatings  of  sub- 
stance laid  on  the  woodwork  of  a  frame, 
and  that  there  are  also  five  or  six  jn'ocesses  of 
smoothing  or  rubbing-down,  making  twenty 
times  the  workman  has  to  go  over  his  work 
before  it  is  read)'  for  gilding,  between  each 
of  which  the  work  has  to  dry  before  the 
next  coat  can  be  put  on. 

I  shall  have  no  objection  to  answering  any 
questions  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
each  article,  or  to  receive  any  suggestions  or 
information  relating  thereto. 

{To  he  continned.') 


ARCHITECTURAL  A.'^SOCIATIOy. 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion tools  pl.ice  on  Eriday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Rowland  I'lumbe,  President,  in  tlie  cliuir.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brede  w.is  elected  .1  member,  and  it  war>  announced 
by  the  Secretary  tliat  IVfr.  T.  Roger  .Smith  had  (ill 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  llommittee  of 
the  Association)  consented  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Association  on  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion for  Architectural  Drawings  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1s7l'.  Mr.  Roger  Smith  served  the 
Association  in  the  same  capacity  hi  connection  with 
last  year's  Exhibition. 

Mr.  A.  PAtNE,  A.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  a  paper 

ON  LONDON  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  .MIGHT  HE. 

In  many  respects  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  to  be 
compared  to  London.  Its  v.ast  extent  and  popula- 
tion, and  its  boundless  wealth,  form  au  inexhaust- 
ible theme  for  its  panegyrists,  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly absurd  to  compare  any  city,  ancient  or 
modern,  with  it  in  commercial  importance  and 
activitv.  Even  in  natural  situation,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  many  cities  excel  London, 
whether  we  look  at  the  central  part.s,  rising  by  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  bold  curve  of  the  river  from 
London  to  Westminster,  or  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  suburbs  round  the  heights  of  Ilampstead.  High- 
gate,  or  Sydenham,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Th.'imes 
as  far  as  Riclimoiid.  Ami  .^•et,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, it  cannot  be  denied  that  London  is  not  so 
attractive  as  it  ought  to  be.  No  one  who  wishes  to 
pass  a  pleasant  existence,  with  those  advantages 
which  arc  only  to  be  obtained  in  a  metropolitan 
citv.  would  hesitate  to  choose  I'aris  in  preference  to  _ 
Lo'tuUiii.  Mr.  Rayiie  di\iilcd  what  he  had  to  say  ' 
under  four  heads,  as  follows:— Firstly,  London  is 
abonrmably  dirty,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  so  dirty.  Secondly,  it  is  much  more  smoky 
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tlian  it  ought  to  be.  Thirdly,  the  general  aspect  of 
Us  streets,  even  the  principal  ones,  is  common-place, 
uninteresting,  and  even  Ui^ly,  and  that,  compared 
■\vitli  the  advantages  gained,  a  ver}'  trifling  expense 
would  make  an  astonishing  difference  in  this  respect. 
Fourthly,  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  of  plan,  and 
of  general  supervision  from  a  tine  art  point  of  view. 
As  to  the  first  head,  London  is  dirty  far  beyond 
-what  it  need  be.  A  certain  amount  of  dirt  we  must 
nhvays  expect  in  every  large  assemblage  of  houses 
and  human  beings,  but  in  Loudon  everything  is 
dirt}'.  How  many  of  its  buildings  are  so  blackened 
by  smoke,  with  their  moxddings  and  cornices  so 
choked  up  with  the  dirt  of  years,  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  centuries,  that  the  effect  intended  by  the  archi- 
tect is  quite  lost!  How  soon  do  its  monotonous 
rows  of  brick-built  houses  assume  one  even  tint  of 
dirt !  Even  the  trees  seem  only  to  assume  tlieir 
natural  colour  after  a  good  shower  of  rain.  The 
air  is  so  full  of  dirt  that  everj'thing  is  covered  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  ivith  a  thick  coating  of  dust ; 
and  as  to  the  streets,  an  hour  or  two's  rain  is  sufli- 
cient  to  convert  them  into  a  liquid  sea  of  filthy  mud. 
Now  the  question  is — Is  all  this  dirt  absolutely 
necessary?  Is  there  a.ny  reasou,  in  the  natixre  of 
things,  why  the  dirt  and  smoke  should  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  S.  Paul's,  for  instance, 
apparently  ever  since  itwas  built,  without  being  once 
removed  ?  Would  it  be  sacrilege  to  give  a  good  clean- 
ing to  the  beautiful  spires  and  spirelets  in  the  CMy, 
the  details  of  which  are  quite  hidden  by  dirt  ?  And 
why  is  the  Mansion  House  the  only  bnilding  which 
is  allowed  an  annual  washing  ?  This  simple  clean- 
ing alone  would  quite  alter  the  aspect  of  many 
views  in  London.  Then  look  at  the  streets  !  A  very 
few  hours  of  rain  are  suflficieut  to  make  the  evil  ap- 
pear. They  are  soon  covered  with  a  thick  dirty 
mud  ;  if  the  rain  keeps  on  this  becomes  more  liquid, 
and  is  worked  up  hy  the  cabs  and  vehicles  into  a 
regular  slough,  as  these  rush  through  the  streets 
they  scatter  the  mud  right  and  left  over  the  unfor- 
tunate foot-passengers,  these  last  transfer  the  mud 
from  the  road  to  the  foot-paths,  and  from  thence 
into  the  houses,  till  the  dirt  and  tilth  of  London  in 
wet  weather  has  become  proverbial.  As  an  example 
of  the  mischief  arising  from  this  cause  Mr.  Payne  said 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  he  attended  the  service  at  S. 
Paul's  on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  a  miserably 
wet  da}';  the  statutes  had  just  been  thoroughly 
cleaned — he  believed  for  the  first  time  since  they 
were  put  up — and  tlie  crowds  were  being  admitted 
by  the  west  door;  but  with  the  wisdom  too  often 
characteristic  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  no  mats  or 
scrapers  were  provided  for  those  who  entered  to  clean 
their  feet,  and  tlie  dirt  from  the  streets  outside  was 
being  rapidly  transferred  to  the  marble  floor,  there  to 
dry,  and  to  be  afterwards  ground  up  and  transferred 
indue  course,  in  the  form  of  dust,  to  the  lately-cleaned 
statues  and  other  parts  of  the  building.  But  if  the 
public  buildings  and  the  chief  streets  are  dirt}",  what 
shall  we  say  when  we  come  to  the  back  slums? 
What  about  the  neighbourhoods  of  Shoreditch  and 
the  New  Cut  ?  Those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed on  surveys  or  valuations  in  the  back 
slums  of  London  have  seen  those  filthy  little 
cottages  where  each  room  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  family.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  materially  improve  the  aspect  and  cheerful- 
ness of  London,  or  make  it  vie  in  appearance  with 
a  city  like  Paris,  till  some  thorough  and  frequent 
system  of  cleansing  is  adopted,  both  for  the  streets 
and  buildings.  The  first  and  most  xirgent  want  of 
London  is  cleanliness,  and  cleanliness  we  shall  ne\'er 
have  till  public  attention  is  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  evil,  and  the  present  condition  of  things  is  con- 
sidered insupportable.  Then,  perhaps,  a  commission 
might  be  appointed  to  see  why  London  is  the  dirtiest 
capital  in  the  world,  and  some  measures  might  be 
adopted  for  its  continual  cleansing.  At  present  the 
dirt  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  must  therefore  be  endured.  Some  of  the 
measures  which  might  obviously  be  adopted  are  as 
follows  : — Those  materials  might  be  employed  for 
the  streets  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  cleanly,  such  as  the  asphalte  and  wood  paving; 
and  the  streets  and  footpaths  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  as  often  as  found  necessarv,  the  present 
staff  for  this  purpose  being  at  least  doultled  or 
trebled.  Those  mateiials  should  be  employed  in  the 
fa<;ades  of  streets  which  can  be  most  easily  cleaned, 
and  every  building  of  any  importance  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  a  year.  What  is 
the  use  of  spending  thousands  of  pounds  in  elaborate 
carving  and  ornament,  and  then  permitting  it  to 
become  merely  the  lodging-place  of  soot  and  dirt?  As 
a  cleanly  covering  for  buildings  in  a  large  town,  Mr. 
Payne  held  that  the  much-abused  stucco,  which  can 
be  painted  as  often  as  wished,  occupied  a  ver}'  high 
place,  and  Regent-street  and  the  buildings  round 
Regent's   Park  are  certainly  the  most  cheerful  and 


clean-looking  in  London.  He  did  not  wish  for  this 
reason  to  suggest  building  London  facades  in  future 
with  stucco  fronts  as  the  perfection  of  street  archi- 
tecture. If  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  streets 
and  footpaths  kept  them  as  clean  as  they  might  be 
kept,  and  if  those  who  had  the  charge  of  public 
buildings  did  the  same,  and  if  each  private  owner  of 
a  house  with  a  street  front  was  compelled  to  give 
his  house  a  thorough  and  frequent  cleaning,  whether 
it  were  stone,  brick,  or  plaster,  a  great  step  would  be 
obtained  towards  altering  the  character  and  cheerful- 
ness of  London  ;  and  if  the  saving  of  things  now 
constantly  spoilt  b}'  dirt  were  taken  into  account, 
the  measures  adopted,  even  though  expensive  at  first, 
would  probably  be  found  economical  in  the  long  run. 
With  regard  to  the  second  head,  that  London  is 
much  more  smoky  than  it  ought  to  be,  he  thought 
no  one  would  disagree  with  him  on  this  head,  though 
the  remedy  might  be  more  difficult  to  suggest  than 
in  the  last  case.  On  coming  up  by  train  from  the 
country  on  a  bright  spring  morning,  with  a  blue  sky 
overhead,  we  notice  a  haze  hanging  over  the  horizon 
towards  London  as  we  approach  the  great  metropolis, 
and  finally  the  clear  blue  sky  and  pure  air  mav  be 
said  to  entirely  disappear  when  we  are  whirled  into 
the  heart  of  the  town.  A  really  clear  blue  sky  is 
never  seen  in  London ;  there  is  always  to  be  noticed 
a  haze  and  dimness  about  it  quite  different  to 
country  air.  Some  one  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this 
is  a  necessary  evil,  and  one  of  the  natural  results  of 
life  in  a  large  city ;  but  anybody  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  walk  about  Paris  must  have  noticed 
that  the  air  there  seems  quite  as  pure  as  country  air, 
and  everything  in  the  best  quarter.*  looks  fresh  and 
clean,  from  the  sky  down  to  the  houses  in  the  streets, 
except  perhaps,  now,  where  damaged  by  the  shells 
of  the  Germans  or  the  fanatical  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  almost  impossible  for  ns  tu  tell  how 
many  ills  we  Londoners  owe  to  this  hydra  smoke, 
belched  forth  incessantly  from  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fires.  It  fills  the  air  with  soot,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  other  unhealthy  products;  it  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  dust  which  flies  about  ruining  everv- 
thing  ;  it  injures  our  lungs  and  injures  our  eyes  ;  it 
eats  its  way  into  our  pictures  and  colour  decorations  ; 
and  entirely  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  general 
view  of  Loudon  being  obtained.  From  the  top  of 
the  Monument  or  St.  Paul's  on  a  calm  day  the 
glorious  prospect  of  industry  and  wealth  rattling 
through  the  streets  below  and  carried  on  the  bosom 
of  Old  Father  Thames,  or  attested  by  those  forests  of 
masts  in  the  docks,  is  bminded  in  a  mile  or  two  b}^ 
the  sulphurous  cloud  which  enshrouds  everything  iu 
its  arms.  On  a  very  "\\indy  day  you  can  see  further, 
and  when  the  wind  shifts  rapidly  from  point  to  point 
it  is  curious  to  notice  the  smok}'  giant  rolling  first 
on  to  one  and  then  on  to  another  quarter  of  the  city, 
the  spires  and  prominent  buildings  of  which  alter- 
nately appear  and  disappear  from  view.  The  smoke 
generally  appears  to  cling  pertinaciously  to  the  town 
itself,  so  that  the  heights  rouud,  such  as  Highgate, 
Hampstead,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  often 
visible,  whereas  the  intermediate  parts  cannot  be 
seen.  What  general  views  of  London  would 
be  without  smoke  can  be  sometime.^  .seen 
on  a  bright  summer's  Sunday  morning,  when 
scarcely  any  fires  are  lighted.  It  is  this  smoke, 
too,  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  dust  and  black 
specks  complained  of  utider  the  last  head,  spreading 
a  fine  coat  of  dirt  and  a  gloomy  colour  over  every- 
thing tl'.C}''  touch.  Who  does  not  know  what  a 
plague  and  nuisance  a  smoky  chimney  is  ?  He  had 
known  more  than  one  London  architect's  office  where 
the  draughtsmen  have  been  obliged  to  sit  in  their 
great  coats  and  gloves  in  the  middle  of  December  or 
January,  or  else  endure  the  alternative  of  beinggradu- 
ally  smoked.  Then  conies  thesmoke-doctor,  that  night- 
mare of  the  architect,  with  his  horrible  twisted  chim- 
neys, zinc  cowls,  and  other  abortions,  all  warranted 
to  cure,  and  "ver}'  handsome,"  according  to  the 
patentees'  notions.  These  horrible  things  form  an 
eyesore  in  ever}'  street,  and  damage  almost  every 
architectural  view  in  London.  Let  any  one  go  on 
to  Waterloo-bridge  and  look  at  the  noble  and  stately 
front  of  Somerset  House,  crowned  with  long  rows  of 
chimney-pots  of  such  motley  description  that  one 
might  fancy  that  all  the  smoke-doctors  in  London 
had  had  a  turn  at  the  building.  ''Ah,"  says  the 
Gothic  architect,  "  that  is  the  fault  of  your  Classic 
style,  quite  unsuitable  to  this  cold  climate,  and  to 
which  chimneys  cannot  be  adapted.  In  Gothic 
architecture  chimneys  are  a  positive  improvement." 
Are  they?  Go  a  Httle  further  down  the  river  aud 
look  at  the  Temple  Library.  Yes,  those  are  very 
pretty  chimneys,  those  at  the  sides,  but  they  are 
never  used,  because  they  were  found  to  smoke.  One 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  those  ugly  zinc  pipes  that 
climb  up  the  roof  (forming  some  of  the  most  untidy 
chimneys  in  London)  are  a  positive  improvement. 
It  must  be  conceded,  whichever  way  we  look  at  it, 


that  this  smoke  is  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be 
abated :  in  fact,  next  to  dirt,  the  crying  evil  we  have 
to  call  out  against  in  London  is  smoke,  and,  as  in 
the  former  case,  we  shall  never  be  rid  of  it  till  the 
public  is  persuaded  that  Loudon  is  more  smokv  than 
it  ought  to  be,  and  gives  battle  to  the  hydra  with 
that  dogged  determination  to  conquer  which  the 
British  public  generally  does  show  when  full}'  alive 
to  an  evil.  Even  then  it  would  take  months  of  dis- 
cussion, and  the  brains  of  our  scientific  men  would 
be  severely  taxed  before  we  should  have  an  answer 
to  the  question  :  How  can  we  have  heat  and  warmth 
without  smoke,  or  wth  much  less  smoke  than, we 
have  at  present  ?  This  question  has  never  been, 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  solved,  though  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  chief 
methods  which  have  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  evil 
of  smoke  is  improved  grates  and  stoves,  by  which 
the  amount  of  air  supplied  to  the  fire  is  regulated, 
and  wasteful  combustion  prevented,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  might  be  accomplished  in  this 
wa}',  and  that  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
duties  as  architects  to  r.tudy  this  subject  and  see  that 
our  clients  are  provided  with  economical  grates,  for 
half  the  smoke  and  soot  flying  about  iu  the  air  is 
nothing  but  wasted  fuel  and  heating  power  lost. 
Closed  stoves  no  doubt  give  less  smoke  than  open 
grates,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  Englishmen  will 
ever  give  up  their  cheerful  fireside  for  an  ugly  black 
stove.  The  same  objection  applies  with  equal 
force  to  heating  by  steam  and  hot  water,  and 
although  an  open  fire  often  bakes  you  on  one 
side  whilst  you  are  almost  frozen  on  the  other, 
still  a  bright  blazing  fire  is  a  nice  thing  on  a 
cold  winter  night,  when  the  snow  and  hail  are  beat- 
ing outside,  and  not  to  be  lightly  given  up.  In  New 
York  anthracite  coal,  or  coal  without  bitumen,  is  used 
to  prevent  smoke,  with  great  success,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  in  this  country  coal  should  be  prohibited 
on  railway  engines,  where  very  little  damage  would 
be  done  by  it,  and  be  allowed  in  large  towns,  where 
its  effects  are  so  disastrous.  In  Paris,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  wood  was  burnt  for  fuel.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  most  feasible  plans  for  reducing  the  smoke 
nuisance  would  be  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  sort 
of  fuel  used,  and  by  advocating  the  use  of  coke  and 
non-bituminous  coal  wherever  possible.  Another 
scheme  has  been  hinted  at  in  engineering  circles. 
Those  who  have  been  into  the  Iron  and  Coal  districts 
ma}'  have  noticed  some  of  the  iron  fiu-naces  belching 
forth  large  quantities  of  flame  and  smoke,  whilst 
others  which  are  hard  at  work  appear  to  be  out,  by 
their  giving  forth  so  little.  Now,  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  difference  ?  Simply  that  the  owners  of 
the  latter  cla-^s.  of  furnaces  have  found  out  that  by 
throwing  away  so  much  flame  and  smoke  they  are 
wasting  a  gi-eat  deal  of  heating  power,  and  they 
collect  the  smoke  ami  gases  at  the  top  of  the  furnace 
and  bring  them  back  again  for  heating  their  boilers 
aud  other  purposes.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  possible 
that  if  all  the  uuconsumed  matter  which  flies  off  in 
smoke  in  a  vast  city  like  London  were  in  some  way 
collected  and  made  use  of  a  very  great  saving  would 
be  effected,  and  the  nuisance  of  smoke  almost 
entirely  obviated  ?  The  scheme  referred  to  is  some- 
thing of  this  sort; — Every  block  of  houses  would  be 
provided  with  oni  or  more  smoke  towers,  into  which 
the  flues  would  be  taken  by  descending  or  ascending 
flues,  as  most  convenient,  with  openings  at  intervals 
for  sweeping.  In  the  smoke  tower  the  smoke  would  be 
either  burnt  or  utilised.  The  advantages  which 
could  be  afforded  b}-  this  plan,  if  it  could  be  brought 
from  the  level  of  mere  suggestion  to  a  practical 
scheme,  are  obvious,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  answer  as  well  for  a  block  of  small 
buildings  as  for  one  large  one,  or  a  factory,  where  it 
has  often  been  carried  out.  In  iiddition  to  carr}'ing 
away  and  neutralising  the  smoke  now  thrown  into 
the  air,  it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  smoky  chimneys, 
and  the  smoke  doctor  aud  all  his  tin  chimney-pots 
would  be  annihilated,  for  smoky  chimneys  are  almost 
always  caused  bv  a  down  draught  on  a  chimney  from 
some  roof  or  higher  point.  The  smoke  towers  would 
be  a  fine  opportunity  for  varied  architectural  design, 
and  such  blunders  as  the  chimneys  of  Somerset 
House  and  the  Temple  Library  would  be  unnecessar}- 
in  the  future.  And  with  such  powerful  extraction 
shafts  as  the  towers  would  be  we  should  have  much 
greater  chance  of  thorough  ventilation  for  our  houses, 
public  buildings,  and  sewers,  than  we  have  at  present. 
At  all  events,  something  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  a 
scandal  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Paris 
should  keep  their  cities,  comparatively  speaking,  free 
from  smoke,  while  we,  who  consider  ourselves  in  ad- 
vance, or  at  least,  abreast  of  our  neighbours,  should 
permit  the  atmosphere  of  our  city  to  be  so  polluted 
as  it  is  at  present.  London  never  can  aud  never 
will  be  a  really  pleasant  place  to  live  in  till  it  is  far 
less  smoky  than  it  is  at  present. 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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TOWN    DWELLINGS    FOR    THE    WORKING 
CLASSES. 

A  PAPER  on  the   above  subject  ■fl'as  read  last 
week  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
by  Mr.  0.  T.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  the  unsatisfactory  domiciliary 
condition  of  our  worldng  classes  was  no  new  suhjt-ct 
to  the  society,   but  exceediuj^ly  little  had  been  done 
to  ameliorate  it  in  Manchester.     This  nmst  uri^ent  of 
social  reforms  was  as  closely  connected  with  the  true 
■well-being    and   proi^ress  of  the  community  as  the 
political  and  educational  privileges  which  had  been 
conceded.      The    primary    cause   of    the    pernicious 
overcrowding;   and  other  evils   connected    with    the 
present   state  of   the  dwellin_i:js  of  the  poor  was  un- 
doubtedly the  enormous  .i^rowtli  of  our  large  towns, 
no    less  than  thirteen    millions  of   <nir    population 
now     being     urban.       Of     this    growth     and     its 
consequences    the   district    known    br    the    generic 
name     of     Manchester      presented     a     remarkable 
illustration,      with      its      poj>ulation      of      nearly 
500,000.     By  its  growth,  it  was  true,   the  area  of 
the  town  was  enormously  increased,  and  new  suburbs 
were    springing   up;    but    these    suburbs  were  not 
generally   available  for  the  poorer  classes.     A  large 
portion  of  the  middle  class  seized  upon    the  houses 
iu     the     suburbs     and     vacated     their    houses    in 
town,   which  were  mostly   absorbed    for    shop    anil 
business    purposes;     or,     when     this    was    not    the 
case,   the   houses  were  subdivided  and  sublet,  until 
the  dwellings  which   had  served  for  one  household 
contained   as  many  families  as   it  once  did  persons. 
It  is   not   practicable  that   all  the  labouring  classes 
should  live   in  the   suburbs.     Those  with  fixed  and 
constant  employment  in  mills  and  other  industrial 
centres  must  reside  near  them  ;  and  those  who  were 
employed  in   outdoor    work,   not    knowing    a  week 
before   where   they  might   be    engaged,  must  reside 
near  its   centre,  and  as  the  circumference  increased 
this  became  a  greater  requisite.     It  was  this  auxiet}' 
to  occupy  a  position   near  their  work  which  induced 
■80  mncli  overcrowding  in  the  centre  of   the  town. 
'Social  prejudices  almost  amounting  to  class  hatreds 
■^rere  well   known  to  be  encouraged  by  the  growing 
separation  between  the  rich  and  poor  classes  which 
this  tendency  involved.     Although  it  was  impossible 
to    renew   the  domiciliary  connection  between  these 
two    classes,    much    good   might    be    done    by    the 
vrealtl-ier    being    led    to    take    more  interest  in  the 
erection   and  supervision  of  healthy  and  comfortable 
homes  for  working  people,  witli  stringent  regulations 
to   prevent  overcrowding.     The  want  of  such  pro- 
vision  was  well  known  to  involve  much  immodesty, 
if    not  immorality,    to    engender    a   great    deal    of 
«lisease,  and  vastly  to  increase  habits  of  intemperance; 
indeed,  no   amendment  of  the  licensing  law  would 
avail    anything  to    check    drunkenness    while    the 
primary  cause  of  much  of  it  remained  unremedied. 
It  was  rather  anomalous  that  a  man  who  conti;uied 
honestly   at  work  should  be  left   in  wretched    and 
unhealthy    hovels,    while  he  saw    criminals   return 
from    gaol,     not    pallid,     but    fresh    looking;    not 
dirty,    but    clean  ;  not  half    starved,  but  well  fed. 
Because  the  criminal    had  broken   the    law    he  was 
taken  out  of  a  locality  in  which  the  death-rate   was 
36    in    1,000.  to   one"  where   only   10  iu  1,000  suc- 
cumbed.    No  reform  coidd  benefit  the  poor  so  much 
as  home  refi>rm.     The  Legislature  had  weakly  and 
timidly  put  its  hand    to  the  plough,   but  its   retro- 
spective   glances    had   been    very    persistent.       In 
eudeavouring  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils  too  long 
ueglected.  pioneer  efforts  must  precede  general  move- 
ment.    Various  efforts   had  already   been   made   in 
London    and    elsewhere    by  imblic   companies    and 
private  individuals.     The   Metropolitan  Association 
for  Improving  the  Dwellingsof  the  Working  Classes 
possessed    altogether     eleven    separate     properties, 
affording  house  room   for  3,!>3-l  persons.     It  was  a 
strong    illustration    of    the   influence  of  wholesome 
dwelliu.i;s     upon    life    that    out    i>f    this    population 
during  the  year  1H70-1,  when  the  death-rate  of  the 
the  metropolis  averaged  i'4  [ht  l,nnO,  the  death-rate 
in    these   dwellings    only  reached  17  per  1,000,  or 
rather  lower    than    the  death-rate    of    tbc    country 
districts.     To  such  a  town  as  Manchester  the  gallery 
system  of   building  was  particularly   applicable,   as 
many  sites    about  lied   Bank.   Angel   Meadowy,    and 
the  other  declivitous    parts    of  the    town    presented 
opportunities  of  approaching  the   several   floors  with 
but  few  steps.     Rut  the  chief  advantage  the  gallery 
system  presented  was  the  ability  it  afforded  of  placing 
the  dust  shoots  o\ttsidc  the  dwelling,  and    the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  the  olTices  might  be  either 
isolated  from  the  house  or  provided  with  direct  external 
ventilation.     There  was  also  a  saving  of  room  effected 
by  making  one  staircase  serve  the  purpose  of  many, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  was  of  course  reduced 
thereby.     In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  land 
within    towns,    ordinary  building  societies  had  been 
chiefiy  suburban  in  their  operations.     It  was,  more- 


over, a  question  how  far  it  was  wise  for  a  workman 
to  tie  himself  down  to  one  particular  locality,  for 
when  times  of  local  depression  of  trade  came,  he  was 
cither  bound  to  the  spot  or  compelled  to  part  with 
ins  property  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Property  held 
by  tbc  more  wealthy,  and  let  at  moderate  rental  to 
workmen,  seemed  to  be  the  best  plan,  as  ensuring 
that  the  properties  would  not  only  be  better  built, 
but  also  better  attended  to  than  by  any  other  system. 
This  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  inducing  an 
enhanced  interest  on  the  part  of  one  class  of  society 
in  the  Well-being  of  the  other.  One  means  of  improv- 
ing with  profit  the  dwellings  uf  the  very  poorest  was 
by  the  purchase  of  old  property  and  putting  it  into 
good  condition.  It  was  possible  to  make  a  better 
house  provision  for  the  working  classes  without  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  He  would  strongly  urge  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  do  this  in  Manchester; 
and  he  could  not  but  believe  tliat  there  were  many 
who  wuuld  be  willini:;  to  help  to  do  this.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  in  Salford,  but  assistance  on  a  much 
larger  scale  was  urgently  needed.  It  was  ijuite 
jiossible  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  direction  he 
indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  such  a  pecu- 
niary result  as  to  make  the  good  example  likely  to 
be  followed.  He  would  Ite  glad  to  communicate 
with  any  one  disposed  ti)  help  the  movement.  Al- 
ready several  offers  had  been  made,  and  it  only  lacked 
a  few  more  to  enable  something  to  be  done. 


NORTHERN    ARCHITECTUUAL   STUDENTS' 
SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  W.  L.  Newcombe 
(President)  iu  the  chair.  Some  months  ago  Mr. 
Ralph  Thompson,  of  Newcastle,  kindly  offered  to 
present  to  the  society  a  valuable  gold  medal  to  be 
given  to  the  author  of  the  best  sketch  or  drawing 
from  an  existing  building.  The  competition  took 
place  a  short  time  ago.  and  the  drawings  submitted 
were  sent  up  to  Mr.  William  Burges,  of  London, 
who  kindly  undertook  the  ofiice  of  adjudicator.  His 
award  gave  the  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Oswald,  of 
Newcastle,  for  a  measured  drawing  of  the  choir  of 
Lanercost  Priory,  Cumberland,  aiul  a  present  of 
books  as  second  prize  to  Mr.  W.  II.  S.  Thompson, 
of  Newcastle,  for  a  sketch  of  the  Dacre  Tower, 
Lanercost.  The  president,  in  an  appropriate  speech, 
presented  the  medal  to  'Mr.  Joseph  Oswald,  who 
briefly  replied.  The  medal  is  of  gold,  in  the  form 
of  a  star  or  Maltese  cross,  and  has  on  one  side  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Newcastle,  and  on  the  other  a 
suitable  inscription  ;  the  whole  design  being  most 
chaste  and  elegant.  After  the  presentation  a  paper 
was  read  by  Jlr.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect,  South 
Shields,  and  after  a  short  discussion  a  most  agree- 
able meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

WE  hear  from  Exeter  that  the  letter  ou  "■  Exeter 
Cathedral"  in  our  last  number  is  producing 
its  desired  effect.  It  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
Exeter  Daily  Tflogram,  and  one  result  is  that  Mr. 
Scott  is  going  down,  if  he  is  not  there  already.  He 
has  only,  we  believe,  been  there  twice  since  the 
matter  of  restoration  was  first  mooted.  Our  corre- 
sp(mdent  only  echoed  a  feeling  which  existed  in  tlic 
minds  of  manv  people  in  Ex^'ter,  including,  wc  be- 
lieve, the  Dean.  Mr.  Horatio  R.  Snellgrove,  the 
clerk  of  works,  who  represents  himself  as  the  '■'re- 
presentative of  G.  0.  Scott,  B.A.,"  might  have 
chosen  some  more  appropriate  language  than  s.iying, 
as  he  did,  in  the  hlxeter  Daily  Tclcyram,  that 
our  correspondent's  observations  were  nothing  more 
than  the  ''cackle  of  gee.se."  No  doubt  IVIr.  Snell- 
grove is    a  better  clerk  of  works   than   newspaper 

correspondent. 

^ 

THE  CAMBERWELL  VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Camberwell  Vestry 
-^  *-  was  held  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
which  of  the  eight  selected  designs  sent  in  in  this  com- 
petition should  be  awarded  the  premiums.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Gull,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Sugden, 
"■  That  the  Vestry  now  proceed  to  reduce  the  plans 
by  show  of  hands,  the  two  lowest  on  each  show  to 
be  thrown  out  till  the  plans  are  reduced  to  two. 
Then  a  final  shi>w  of  bands  he  taken  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  stand'^  first,  and  that  the  priKCs  be 
awarded  only  on  coiitlition  that  the  author  gives 
satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Committee  that  the 
work  can  be  completed  for  -£H,000."  It  w.as  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  question  be  referred  to 
some  eminent  architect,  for  him  to  decide  as  to  which 
two  plans  out  uf  the  eiglit  wore  entitled  to  the  pre- 


miums named  in  the  advertisement."  This  amend- 
ment having  been  withdrawn,  Mr.  Gull's  motion 
was  put  and  carriLd,  and  the  Vestry  proceeded  to 
the  elimination  of  the  ]dans.  The  voting  was  as 
follows; — For  the  plan  marked  *' Nil  Desperandum," 
1;  "  Thorough,"  1;  "Experience,"!;  "Civis,""23; 
'^In  Foro,"  15;  "Well-Considered,"  'l'^\  ''Excel- 
sior," 7  ;  "  A  I'teuvre  on  conuait  I'ouvricr,"  •24.  The 
two  lowest  were  then  struck  out,  and  the  list  then 
was — '*  Thorough,"  8  ;  "  Civis,"  23  ;  "  In  Foro,"  10  ; 
"Well-Considered,"  25;  "Excelsior,"  0;  and  "A 
I'ocuvre  on  connait  I'ou^Tier,"  2G.  Again  the  two 
lowest  were  struck  out,  leaving  "Civis."  2-1;  "In 
Foro,"  10  ;  "  Weil-Considered,"  24  ;  "  A  I'tcuvrc  on 
connait  I'ouvrier,"  25.  Another  vote  was  then  taken 
to  decide  between  "Civis"  and  "  Wcll-Considered," 
for  both  of  which  the  same  number  of  votes  was 
recorded.  The  result  was  in  favour  of  *'  Civis,"  aud 
the  number  had  consequeutlj'  diminished  to  two — ■ 
"Civis."  aud  "A  Tci-uvre  on  connait  I'ouvrier."  The 
last  vote  was  then  taken,  when  31  hands  were  held 
up  for  "Civis,"  and  2G  for  "A  IVcuvre  on  connait 
I'ouvrier."  The  plan  marked  "Civis"  was  there- 
upon declared  to  have  gained  the  first  prize.  It  was 
next  resolved,  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
to  advertise  for  tenders,  and  that  the  prizes  be  pay- 
able on  receipt  of  an  approved  tender  of  not  more 
than  £8,000,  aud  to  report  thereon  to  the  Vestry." 
The  letters  of  the  competitors  were  then  opened, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  first  prize  was  gained  by 
Jlr.  Edward  Power,  of  Walbrook,  District  Surveyor 
to  the  Southern  Division  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  William  Berryman,  of  78,  King 
William-street. 


S.  COLUMBA,  HAGGERSTONE. 

THIS  church,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
artistic  productions  of  Mr.  James  Brooks, 
has  been  recenth'  erected  in  the  Kingsland-road, 
adjoining  the  Shoreditch  Workhouse.  In  plan  it 
consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  clustered 
columns,  narrow  aisles,  short  transepts,  central 
tower,  and  square-ending  chancel,  all  built  with 
red  brick  of  pleasing  tone.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
notice  the  great  width  of  the  nave  arcade,  the 
studied  simplicity  of  arch-mouldings  and  tracery, 
the  dignity  of  proportion,  solidity  of  the  walls,  and 
the  vast  height;  details  of  construction  as  yet 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Brooks.  The  walls  of  the  unlighted 
aisles  are  divided  into  panels  for  containing  the  sta- 
tions of  the  cross,  by  means  of  the  brick  arches  which 
support  the  roof.  The  framing  of  tlu^  nave  roof  is 
left  open,  and  the  principals  are  brought  down  and 
supported  by  stone  shafts  resting  on  the  cap  of  the 
nave  columns.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  are 
groined  in  red  brick,  and  open  into  the  nave  and 
transepts  by  very  lofty  and  graceful  arches.  The  sanc- 
tuary windows  are  placed  very  high,  and  underneath 
are  panels  for  the  reception  of  mosaics  of  incidents 
in  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  These  mosaics  are 
also  to  be  placed  round  the  north  and  south  walls. 
The  total  accommodation  is  nearly  1,200,  aud  the 
cost  about  £10,500  ;  but  abarge  portion  of  this  went 
iu  the  foundations  and  in  taking  up  and  re-interring 
the  dead.  The  church  and  schools  are  completed, 
and  will,  with  tbf  parsonage  (which  is  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith),  form  three  sides  of  a  qu;utrangle. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Leeds  Excii-VNaE  asi>  News-Koom  Comp^vny, 
Li.MiTKD. — The  directors  of  the  company  have 
awarded  the  prizes  to  be  given  for  the  best  designs 
for  the  new  building.  The  first  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  H.  &  F.  Ilealey,  Bradford ; 
the  second  to  Mr.  George  Corson,  South-parade, 
Leeds;  and  the  third  to  Jlr.  W.  Hill,  Park-square, 
Leeds. 

W!nTTLF:SEY      WoUKlIOTSE      COMPETITION. — The 

guardians  received,  on  the  6th  inst.,  25  sets  of  plans 
for  the  Whittlesey  workhouse,  for  200  inmates, 
in  answer  to  advertisement.  On  the  0th  they  met,  and 
out  of  the  lot  selected  four  sets  of  plans  for  further 
consideration,  from  the  following  .architects,  and  at 
the  undermentioned  estimated  cost : — From  Mr.  F. 
Peck,  London,  cost  £4.000;  Messrs.  C.  A  .L  Nelson, 
Leeds,  estimated  cost  £5.000  :  Mr.  J.  Ladds,  London, 
estimated  cost  £4.500;  and  Mr.  Oldham,  t>f  London, 
cost  £4,500.  On  the  12th  inst.  the  guardians  again 
met,  aud  adopted  the  plans  of  Mr,  F.  Peck,  of 
Loudon. 


Hampstead  IIk atu. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  Saturday  took  furmal  pi>ssossion  of  these 
portions  of  Hampstead-heatli  which  have  been 
secured  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  the  public.  It 
was  stated  that  by  the  liberality  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  the  "  Lovcrs'-walk"  and  other  classic  locali- 
ties, supposed  to  have  been  sOrrcndered  to  bricks  aud 
mortar,  were  readily  giveu  up  to  the  public. 
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ARCHITECTURE  OR  ARCHAEOLOGY  ? 

IF   the   pedantry   of   arclifeology,    or  mere 
copyism,  constitute  the  modern  training 
of  our  young  ''  architects,"  the  sooner  they 
abandon  that  title,  and  substitute  for  it  some 
more  appropriate  cognomen,  the  better.     At 
present  tlie  ]>rofession  is  looked  upon  by  the 
public  as  something  more  than  mere  archaso- 
logists,  or  reproducers  of  a  past  art — at  least 
as   a   useful  body   of   men   wliose    scientific 
attainments   are    worth    obtaining.      ^^^len, 
however,   we  contemplate   the  characteristic 
features  of  some  of  our  recent  buildings,  and 
try  to  discover  in  what  our  modern  art  really 
consists,    we   are   compelled   to  admit   it   is 
merely  representative  or  historical  art  at  the 
best.     Our  young  architectural  students  turn 
up   their  noses  at  what   our   fathers  of  the 
Revival  did,  ignore  or  despise  any  building  in 
which  the  features  of  Classic  art  are  prominent, 
or  even   in  which  our   own  native   IMediieval 
or  Gothic  features  or  moiddings  are  noticed. 
AVe  find  them  enthusiastically — madly — fol- 
lowing some  foreign  type  of  Gothic,  however 
ill-adapted  to  our  climate,   our  institutions, 
or  our  national   ideas  and  inclinations.     The 
more   it    differs   in   spirit    and   detail    from 
English,   or  the  more   whimsical  or   full  of 
crotchets  it  is,   the  better  it  is  liked.     It  is 
only   to  look   at    some  of    the    designs    for 
new  churches,  town-halls,  &c.,  which   have 
been  illustrated  in  these  pages  or  elsewhere, 
to  see  the  general  tendency  of  this  fashion  for 
crudities,  MedisevalLsm,  and  its  absurd  incon- 
gruities and  anachronisms.      The  apologists 
for  Blr.   Street's  New    Law   Courts,  among 
them  your  correspondent  Mr.   Boutell,  your 
reviewer     in     his     late     review      of      the 
"  Law     Courts'    Designs,"    and     only     the 
other     week     the     writer     of     your     leader 
"Damnatory     Art- Criticism,"   one    and   all 
adduce  no  valid  reasons  for  accepting  such  a 
design,  they  simply  deny  that  their  favourite 
architect  is  giving  us  a  hash-up  of  Continental 
fragments  of  very  questionable  purity  of  style. 
The  writer  of  your  leading  article   refers  to 
a  multiplicity  of  doctrine  and  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  names  Mr.  Fergusson,  l\Ir.  Deni- 
son.  Captain  Fowke,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Pugin,  Mr.  Garbett,  &c.,  and,  because  of  their 
various  standpoints  and  predilections,  deduces 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  dejiendenoe  or 
value  to  be  placed  on  such  criticism.     Now, 
it  appears  to  me  the  reverse  of  this  should  be 
the   conclusion — the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
ablest  men   in  our   profession,  and  these   of 
■different  tastes  and  pursuits,  should  one  and 
all  condemn  the  design  as,  firstly,  ill-suited  to 
our  age   and  civilisation,  and  secondly,  as  to 
selection  and  treatment  of  style  (mark,  how- 
ever diverse  in  minor  detail,  they  make  these 
two  fundamental  objections),  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to   indicate   a   general  concurrence   of 
opinion    condemnatory   of    the    design,    and 
shows  that   one  architect,   however  singular 
his  tastes  may  be,  should  not  disregard  funda- 
mental points  of  design  in  a  building  destined 
to  be  looked  upon  as  reflecting  architectural 
progress   in  England  at   least.     Taking   tlie 
question  of  style,  the  particular  phase  adopted 
is  quite  in  opposition  to  the  national  feeling. 
There  is  a  domesticated  or  monastic  look  in 
the    small   irregularly-placed    windows    and 
features     out    of     keeping     with    a    public 
eilifice    destined    for    courts    of    justice    in 
our    metropolis,  which    cannot    be    excused, 
however   well  such  a  distribution  suited  the 
convenience   of    a  plan.     "  A   plan,"   I   say 
advisedly,  because  an  architect  when  called 
«]ion  to  design  a  public  building  should  con- 
trive his  arrangements  with   an   eye  to   con- 
sistency    and     harmoniousness    in    external 
appearance,    and  not  make  the  first  tentative 
plan  the  key-note  of  his  design,  as  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  present  case.     Given  an  unlimited 
area,    and   perfect   freedom  and  disregard  of 
all  rule,  unity,  or  homogeneity  of  character, 
the    New     Law     Courts    design    admirably 
answers.     Its  author  seems  to  have  given  the 
greatest   latitude   and   scope   to  his  ideas  of 
"picturesque"  irregularity,  and  his  Media: val 
inclinations,    his    sketch-books  stored    with 


detail  and  foreign  studies,  have  in  this  design 
been  largely  laid  under  contribution  ;  in  fact, 
one  would  imagine  the  author's  notion  was  to 
give  the  nation  such  a  display  of  architectural 
detail  they  had  never  witnessed  before.  De- 
spite Mr.  Boutell's  observations,  the  logical 
consequence  of  carrying  out  this  design  is 
ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  pas- 
sage the  former  writer  quotes,  and  such  art 
serves  only  "  to  recall  the  gloom  and  monkish 
seclusion  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;"  "  straight- 
backed  chairs."  "  nightmare  paintings,"  dark 
narrow  windows,  &c.,  are  not  one  iota  the 
less  reasonable  than  the  design  as  an  archi- 
tectural composition,  and,  indeed,  such  acces- 
sories should  complete  the  logical  climax,  the 
reiliiclin  ad  absnrchmi  of  the  design. 

These  remarks  having  become  lengthy,  I 
will  simply  notice  a  few  points  in  the  external 
design,  which  the  profession,  through  your 
pages,  have  been  treated  with. 

The  Strand  fa9ade  of  the  Law  Courts  pre- 
sents in  its  entirety  a  conglomeration  of  mass 
and  detail  that  sadly  disap|ioints.  The 
Central  Hall,  with  its  lateral  adjuncts,  is  the 
only  part  which  has  any  semblance  of  com- 
pletion or  unity,  but  the  parts,  taken  sepa- 
rately, arewanting  in  dignity  and  appropriate- 
ness. What  is  the  purpose  of  the  two  flank- 
ing octagonal  turrets  to  hall  ?  Also  that 
of  the  two  blank  windows  and  buttresses 
perched  on  the  string-course  under  the  circu- 
lar rose  or  gable  light  ?  What  decorative  value  is 
attached  to  theblankarcading  over  entrance  to 
the  said  hall  ;  or  the  blank  traceried  panels  in 
the  shape  of  windows  in  the  bases  of  chimney- 
shafts  ■?  Are  these  not  as  olijectionable  as  the 
blank  window  openings  our  pseudo-Classic 
ancestors  adopted?  Then,  again,  we  find  in- 
numerable pinnacles  and  tun-ets,  flanking 
gables,  and  standing  at  the  angles  of  octagon 
towers,  supported  on  attached  shafts  of  reed- 
like proportions.  The  pnljlic  entrances  to  the 
court  galleries  are  insignificantly  small,  while 
many  of  the  windows  in  the  first  and  second 
tiers  are  wretched  in  every  particular,  propor- 
tion, groujjing,  and  detail. 

It  will  lie  unnecessary  to  say  more,  as  the 
drawings  are  before  the  public.  It  is  enough 
to  remark  that  some  of  the  worst  faults  of 
this  school  of  design  are  here  brought  to  a 
focus.  As  intensely  irrational  as  unsightly, 
they,  however,  appear  to  gain  admirers  among 
those  who  mistake  original  art  for  "  archaeo- 
logical resurrection,"  or  beauty  of  form  and 
propoition  for  Mediseval  association. 

With  all  its  faidts  the  Tudor  Palace  of 
Legislature  has  more  in  style  and  arrange- 
ment to  recommend  it  than  this  farrago  of 
fashion,  in  style,  because  it  possesses  at  least 
unity  of  conception,  and  is,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
observes,  two  centuries  nearer  our  age,  and 
in  arraiH/emenl,  because  its  talented  architect 
made  his  plan  harmonise  in  its  exterior  ex- 
pression, and  one  grand  idea  guide  him,  in- 
stead of  a  multitude  of  whims  and  crotchets. 
Sir  Charles  Barry's  pile  stands  at  least,  in 
its  integrity,  a  monument  of  the  Gothic  re- 
vival, wliile  the  executive  department  of  the 
law,  further  eastward  on  the  banks  of  the  same 
river,  will  show  a  retrograde  step  of  the  same 
revival,  let  us  hope,  indeed,  its  last  backward 
phase. 

Mr.  Street  observes  that  the  position  and 
surroundings  of  his  design  settle  its  treatment. 
This  argument  may  hold  good  in  buildings  of 
ordinary  character,  but  when  a  large  national 
structure  is  to  be  erected  I  think  it  falls  to 
to  the  ground.  Speaking  of  three  of  his 
fronts,  he  says  they  are  to  be  built  in  narrow 
thoroughfares  where  there  is  no  possibility  of 
any  distant  view.  Now  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  at  some  period,  sooner  or  later,  this  im- 
pediment will  not  be  removed.  Vast  street 
changes  have  been  made  within  a  compara- 
tively small  period,  and  should  'Mi:  Street's 
Law  Courts  be  one  day  exposed  to  distant 
view,  or  be  cleared  of  obstruction,  it  will  rest 
on  him  that  he  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion such  a  probable  contingency.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  assuming  limited  views 
only  are  obtained,  that  fore-shortened  per- 


spective, or  partial  glimpses  destroy  the  value 
of  regular  or  well-balanced  fronts,  as  the 
portions  seen  at  a  time  have  generally  a 
variety  as  well  as  a  nobility  in  them.  Notice 
the  partial  views  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  ob- 
tained from  several  points.  Is  not  the  effect 
enhanced,  indeed,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
the  mind  is  in  continual  expectation  of  seeing 
the  whole  ?  Many  other  instances  may  be 
cited.  Partial  glimpses  of  a  great  whole 
create  a  far  greater  impression  than  small  or 
fragmentary  portions  conqilete  in  themselves. 

G.  H.  G. 


WMw^  liitellipnte. 


CnURClIES    AND    CHAPELS. 

Alnmoutit. — It  is  in  contempl.itioii  to  erect  a 
memiirial  church  at  the  village  of  Aliimoutli,  to  the' 
memory  of  George,  fifth  Duke  of  Northumberlaude 
The  old  church — so  old  that  it  is  supposed  to  havs 
been  originally  a  place  for  Druidical  worship — hag 
disappeared  through  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  This  i 
the  church  wherein  the  great  synod  was  held,  at 
which  S.  Cuthbert  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
A.D.  G8-t.  It  was  here  too  that  the  usurping  King 
Eudulf  was  slain  and  buried,  and  a  cross  (still  extant) 
with  Runic  letters  upon  it  set  up  to  his  memory. 

LiVEcrooL. — The  cliurcli  of  S.  Margaret.  Prince's- 
road,  Liverpool,  has  been  for  some  months  past  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell,  and  the  entire 
.surface  of  the  walls,  the  stoneworl;,  and  roof  of  the 
chancel,  have  been  most  elaborately  decorated.  The 
south  \yall  of  the  chancel  is  divided  into  two  portions. 
Ii:  the  upper  portion  are  depicted  four  subjects — 1, 
"  Our  Lord  Appearing  After  His  Resurrection  ;"  2, 
"  The  Mir.aculou3  Dranght  of  Fishes ;"  3,  "  Our 
Lord's  Charge  to  S.  Peter ;"  ard,  -1,  "  Our  Lord's 
Rebuke  to  S.  Peter."  Below  this  line  of  subjects  are 
life-size  figures,  under  elaborate  canopies,  of  Melclii- 
sedec,  Zacharias,  and  Simeon.  On  the  north  wall 
are  five  subjects — 1,  "The  Annunciation ;"  2,  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  3  "The  Presentation  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Temple ;"  4,  "  Our  Lord  Sitting  Among 
the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  ;"  .5,  "  Our  Lord  Subject 
to  His  Parents."  Below  this  line  of  subjects  are 
figures  under  canopies,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
south  side,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  .Joseph,  and 
S.  Margaret.  Elaborate  p.ane1s  of  ornament  separate 
the  different  subjects  from  each  other  and  from  the 
otlier  portions  of  the  decorations,  and  demi-figures  of 
the  twelve  apostles  are  skilfully  worked  in.  The 
reredos,  which  reaches  to  tlie  sill  of  the  east  window, 
is  of  alabaster,  elaborately  carved,  and  contains  the 
figures  of  our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  .S.  John. 
The  east  end  of  the  chancel,  between  the  reredos  and 
the  side  walls,  is  filled  in  with  slone  arcading,  orna- 
mented in  gold  andcolours.  The  transept  roof,  forming 
the  division  between  tlie  choir  and  the  nave,  is  in  IG 
panels,  each  containing  the  figure  of  an  angel  holding 
a  musical  Instrument. 

BUILDINGS. 

BisHOPSGATE.  —  On  Friday  afternoon  the  new 
school  chapel  and  schools,  erected  in  Skinner-street, 
Bishopsgate,  were  formally  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  building  has  been  erected  according 
to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Clifton,  in  a  st_vle  of  the 
plainest  Gothic.  The  upper  floor  affords  as  a  chapel 
acco.Timodation  for  nearly  500  persons,  being  100ft. 
long,  50ft.  wide,  and  about  40ft.  to  the  pitch  of  the 
roof. 


Art  Collections  of  the  Late  Canon  Rock. — 
The  collections  formed  by  the  late  Canon  Kock,  who 
for  some  yeiirs  resided  at  Alton  Towers,  as  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Eiirl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  who  had 
latterly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient  art, 
are  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  library  and  museum  for 
the  use  of  his  co-religionists.  They  included  some 
very  rare  early  English  service-books,  and  many 
illuminated  manuscripts,  besides  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing objects,  such  as  embroidered  vestments,  speci- 
mens of  lace,  and  Medixval  metal-work. 

The  Society  for  the  ENcot;RAGE5iENT  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  held  at  Con- 
duit-street on  the  11th  inst..  Captain  J.  Britten  in 
the  chair,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Browning, 
read  the  report,  and  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  William 
Atkinson,  put  before  the  meeting  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory financial  statement.  Both  were  carried  unani- 
mously. The  chairman  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  success  of  the  past  session,  and  the  promis- 
ing prospects  of  the  present.  The  proceedings  con- 
cluded with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvos  responsibln  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Eiiitnr  respectfully  requests 
that  nil  eonimuniciitions  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Oi'H  RKADERS.~"We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  shnuld  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREKT,  COVENT-G.VEDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Notice.— On  account  of  the  Index,  which  occupies 
several  pages  of  this  week's  impressiim  of  the  Buri,niNa 
News,  several  artielos  remain  over,  including  '■  Brickwork, 
No.  XII.;"  "How  to  Build  Scientifically;"  "Decnrative 
Processes  ;"  "  Sewer  Ventilation  ;"  "  Great  Italian 
Architects,  No.  IIL;"  "Phmibing,  No.  II.;"  "Himmer- 
1  Koofs,"  &c. 


RECKrVKD.— C.  F.  M.— W.  H.  T.— A.  L.  J.— T.  S..  Jun.— 
A.  W.  P.— J.  n.  T.— E.  W.  S.— E.  W.  T.-J.  P.  S.— 
E.  W.  P.— B.  A.— C.  &  Co.— B.  &  Son.— Wm.  Irving, 
Toronto.— C.  T.— .T.  A.— W.  H.  B.— Enquirer.^.  B.— 
E.  M.  S.— W.  F.— W.  B.— E.  P.  H.-C.  B.  A.— W.  F. 

C.  A.  Weddi.e. — Your  next  letter  on  Mortar  nest  week. 

E.  W.— Ask  *'B.  F.,"  through  our  nflice.  who  is  writing  the 
series  of  articles  on  "How  to  Build  Scientifically."  The 
same  writer  answered  several  questions  submitted  to 
him  in  his  series  of  papers  on  '■Dilapidations." 

RHYnrE  WITHOUT  REASON. — The  doggrel  referred  toby  you 
was  sent  to  us  and  rejected  as  a  matter  of  com-se  before 
it  appeared  elsewhere. 

Thos.  Morris. — The  conclusion  of  "  Pedestals"  nest  week- 

C.  C. — "  Note  on  Brickwork"  forwarded  to  authrtr  of 
papers.  No  doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Excelsior. — There  will  he  a  Beries  of  articles  on  the 
question  inquired  about  at  no  distant  date. 

Champetub.— See  our  answers  to  correspondents  on 
"House  Planning,"  page  8.  the  week  befure  last.  The 
description,  of  course,  must  be  written  on  separate 
paper. 

R.  Q. — Tour  suggestion  was  sent  to  the  author  of  the 
papers  on  Plumbing.  He  wi'itcs  to  say  that  ho  should 
bo  very  glad  to  reef  ive  suggestions,  or  if  ho  can  aiiswer 
any  questions  which  may  be  put  to  him  on  the  subject 
treated  of. 

S.  S.  Stallwood. — Drawing  returned. 

W.  B. — No  license  required. 

E.  P.  C. — See  last  sentence  of  article  on  "  Decorative  Pro- 


Coritspnknre. 


NEW  LAW  COURTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — I  have  lutberto  carefiill\'  abstained  from 
all  criticism  on  Mr.  Street's  designs,  and  have  no 
intention  of  deviating;  from  this  course.  I  regret, 
therefore,  extremely  that  the  references  to  me  in  his 
recent  pamphlet  (many  of  which  appear  to  me  un- 
called-for and  very  misleading)  oblige  me  to  talie 
steps  to  make  public  the  real  state  of  the  case  as 
regards  my  position  in  the  competition.  I  hope  my 
answer  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  this  week, 
and  in  the  meantime  must  ask  your  readers  to 
hesitate  before  accepting  the  statements  referred  to. — 
I  am,  &c.,  Edward  M.  Bakuy. 

21,  Abingdon-street,  S.AV.,  Jan.  17. 


Sir. — Absent  from  ICngland,  and  uimble  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  that  has  arisen  as  to  the  New 
Law  Courts,  I  will  nevertheless  beg  you  to  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  au  appeal  which 
Mr.  Seddoii  made  to  me  in  the  Times  of  December 
30,  as  to  one  i)art  t)f  Mr.  Street's  design,  in  reference 
to  whicli  tlicre  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion  on 
the  part  of  every  impartial  person  who  has  made,  as 
I  have,  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  chief 
study  of  his  life. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  should  be  glad  to  refer 
to  a  matter  which  is  even  of  greater  importance  than 
the  designs  of  the  Law  Conrt.s,  but  upon  wliich  the 
latter  may  have  an  influential  bearing.  That  the 
second  great  opportunity  of  giving  a  safe  (drection 
to  the  architecture  of  the  future,  which  has  occurred 
in  this  country  during  the  present  century,  sliould  be 
permitted  to  pass  by,  and  be  lost,  as  the  last  was,  by 
the  adoption  of  designs,  and  of  a  style  which  do  not 
combine  the  perfection  which  our  national  art  attained 
in  the  best  and  purest  period  with  the  advanced 
knowledge  that  the  mechanical  experience  and  the 
constructive  skill  of  the  present  day  affords  us,  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  national  misfortune. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  "  profound  conviction  " 
of  Mr.  Fergusson  that  he  sees  the  path  which  would 
lead  to  this  desired  result,  and  in  pursuance  of  which 
he  would  confide  the  construction  of  our  public  build- 


ings to  oxu*  engineers,  and  their  decoration  to  our 
architects,  the  former  pro^'iding  the  framework,  as  he 
explains  it,  and  the  latter  the  "doors  and  windows," 
the  whole  being  presented  in  a  vehicle  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  be  calls  Italian,  he  must  permit 
me  to  lioubt  the  prudence  of  over[)laeing  implicit 
reliance  on  the  prophetic  assurances,  for  I  cannot 
forget  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
profound  conviction  that  he  denounced  the  plans 
of  the  Koyal  Engineers  when  lie  proiuiunded  his 
visionary  scheme  for  the  fortilication  of  Portsmouth  ; 
that  he  pronounced  the  mosque  of  Omar,  in  defiance 
of  all  ancientand  modern  evidence,  to  be  the  true  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  that  hedeclares  in  his  "History 
of  Architecture,"  against  the  clearest  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  preceded  that 
of  the  circular  arch ;  aiul  that  he  prevailed  on  the 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  to  adopt  his  prepos- 
terous restoration  of  the  Palace  of  Nimroud,  in  which 
the  debased  and  ornate  capitals  and  cornices  of  Perse- 
polis  arc  made  to  figure  on  the  backs  of  the  grave 
old  bulls  and  Uons  of  Sennacherib. 

In  presence,  then,  of  the  grave  doubts  suggested 
by  these  visionary  conclusions,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  hitherto  given 
us  of  his  ability  to  place  upon  paper  the  correct  re- 
presentation of  any  of  the  numerous  buildings  that 
he  has  visited,  or  of  any  architectural  idea  that  has 
crossed  his  versatile  mind.  I  may  venture  to  assume 
that  it  is  hardly  on  such  authority  or  upon  such 
assurances  that  the  country  and  the  Legislature  will 
consent,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  to  reverse 
their  decision,  and  to  base  their  verdict  for  the  pre- 
sent and  theh  hopes  for  the  future. 

But  if  we  take  it  for  granted,  in  the  absence  of 
the  smallest  trace  in  the  .architecture  of  the  present 
of  the  germs  of  that  architecture  of  the  futiu-e 
which  appears  to  be  so  ardently  desired  by  some 
visionary  minds,  th,at  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  national 
impulse  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  decided  to 
have  recourse  on  this  occasion  to  the  architecture  of 
the  past,  and  in  so  doing  to  adopt  neither  the  temple 
of  the  Greeks  nor  the  basilica  of  the  Romans  as  the 
type  to  be  followed  in  the  designs  of  our  future  Law 
Coiu-ts,  but  some  phase  of  the  former  architecture 
of  our  own  country,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
it  should  securely  pro^-ide  for  the  realisation  of  its 
wishes  by  insisting  uj^on  two  essential  conditions  of 
success,  namely :  1.  That  the  style  to  be  adnpted 
should  be  that  of  the  best  and  finest  period  of  our 
national  architecture  ;  and  2,  That  the  design  itself 
should  be  the  best  in  that  style  that  modern  art 
can  produce.  Now  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed 
by  any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject,  that  of  the 
800  years  during  which  alone  we  can  be  said  to  have 
had  any  national  architecture  at  all,  the  fir.st  oOO 
were  marked  by  a  regular  and  ra]iid  upward  progress, 
which  culminated  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
in  a  style  which  for  purity  and  gracefulness,  for  the 
nobility  of  its  proportions,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
sculpture  and  ornamental  detail,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, if  indeed  equalled,  by  that  of  any  other  age 
or  country  ;  whilst  of  the  remaining  .^OU  years  the 
first  300  were  signjilised  by  a  constant  downward 
progress,  resulting  in  complete  debasement  at  tlie  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  last  200  by  tlie 
servile  copyism  of  the  works  of  every  other  age  and 
nation  under  the  sun. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  better  in  our  search  for  tlie 
architecture  of  the  future  than  recur  to  that  point 
in  the  history  of  our  national  architecture  at  which 
it  attained  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  work 
upwards  and  onwards  from  that  elevation,  instead  of 
downwards  and  backwards,  as  our  forefathers  did 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries'?  In 
selecting,  then,  the  style  of  the'  close  of  the 
thirteentli  century  for  his  designs  of  the  New  Law 
Courts,  Mr.  Street,  it  appears  to  me,  exercised  a 
sound  discretion,  and  fuUillcd  the  first  condition  of 
a  successful  result,  and  tiic  House  of  Commons 
has  decided  wisely  in  confirming  this  choice. 

As  to  whether  Mr.  Street  ha-s  succeeded,  on  the 
whole,  in  fulfilling  the  second  condition  or  not,  I 
cannot  judge,  for  I  have  never  seen  his  plans,  and 
the  disjointetl  ])ortions  of  them  that  have  been  pnb- 
lislied  are  insutficient  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
their  entire  effect;  but  1  can  recognise  in  parts  of  the 
principal  front,  features  of  a  striking  character,  and 
of  a  certain  grandeur,  the  grouping  of  which,  when 
seen  as  they  will  a]ipear  when  executed  in  jierspec- 
tivc,  may  jjroduce  effects  totally  unexpected  by 
those  who  have  based  their  criticisms  on  the  eleva- 
tions aloue. 

Upon  one  point,  however,  I  will  venture  to  express 
a  very  confident  opinion,  for  I  do  not  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  that  if  the  Central  Hall  of  Mr.  Street's 
design  be  executed  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Architect 
of  December  0,  the  City  of  London  will  possess  the 
finest  hall  of  the  kind,  without  any  exception,  that 
has  ever  been  constructed  in  anj-  country,  or  in  any 


age.  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  designed  after  the 
purest  forms  of  the  best  period  ;  it  has  excellent  pro- 
portions ;  is  of  noble  size ;  will  be  admirably  lighted 
witli  a  double  range  of  loft^'  two-light  windows, 
which  can  be  filled,  as  suggested  by  5Ir.  Scddon,  with 
the  light  and  delicate  grisaille  glass  of  the  very 
period,  instead  of  the  gaudy  and  offensive  red  and 
blue  patchwork  of  the  present  day ;  and  it  will  be 
covered  with  that  most  elegant  of  all  roofs,  modem, 
Classical  or  Jledieval,  the  simple  quadripartite  vault- 
ing of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  natural  covering,  anil 
the  appropriate  finish  of  the  whole  design,  to  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  which  it  contributes  in  no 
small  degree.  Who  will  regret,  except  Jlr.  Fergus- 
son,  the  substitution  of  this  gnracefnl  "  ceiling,"  as  he 
not  incorrectly  terms  it,  for  the  gloomy,  cavernous 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  grand  though  it  be,  as  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  obsolete  carpentry  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ?  .'Vnd  why  should  Mr.  Street 
object  to  place  over  this  vaulting  the  light  and  com- 
paratively fireproof  iron  structure,  useful  and  ugly, 
but  out  of  sight,  irith  which  modern  engineering  will 
supply  us,  instead  of  the  forest  of  timber,  from  the 
inflammability  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  cynically 
projihecies  the  destruction,  at  some  future  day,  of 
the  entire  building  ? 

Anxious  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of  art  alone  for  the 
preservation  of  this  striking  and  original  design,  in 
which  I  recognise,  without  the  smallest  approach  to 
servile  copyism,  the  true  spirit  and  the  graceful 
forms  of  the  best  period  of  our  national  architeciure,  , 
I  am  nevertheless  fully  sensible  of  the  boldness  at 
the  present  moment,  and  in  the  presence  of  what  has 
been  written  and  published  in  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular portion  of  Mr.  Street's  design,  of  the  declara- 
tion of  opinion  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  ;  but 
I  make  it  with  the  prophetic  assurance  that  on  the 
day  that  the  Hall  shall  be  opened  for  pnblic  use, 
there  will  be  no  one  present,  unless  it  be  Jlr.  Fergus- 
son  himself,  should  he  still  remain  unconverted,  who 
will  have  the  still  greater  boldness  to  compare  the 
Central  Il.all  of  the  British  Law  Courts  ilisadvanta- 
geously  with  that  of  any  other  ball  in  Europe. — I 
am,  lie.,  Edmvxd  Siiakpe. 

Prades,  PjTcu^es  Orientales,  Jan.  9th,  1872. 


ART  v.  SCIENCE. 

Sin. — Permit  me,  in  answer  to  a  letter  in  your  last 
weeks  issue  on  the  subject  of  "  Art  v.  Science,"  to 
reply  a  few  words.  The  quotation  from  "W'hately 
seems  to  give  it  as  a  general  rule  that  art  is  the 
practical  outworking  of  science,  and  from  the  tone  of 
your  correspondent's  letter  I  gather  that  this  is  the 
point  which  he  wishes  to  contest.  Now,  I  think  the 
fair  answer  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  inquiry,  what 
is  meant  by  art?  If  this  be  merely  the  "set  of 
rules,"  or  means  by  which  a  certain  end  is  reached, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  "  art  of  building,  the  art  of 
printing,"  &.c..  surely  this  is  no  more  than  the  scien- 
tific method  by  which  such  object  is  attained,  which 
latter  designation  would,  I  think,  be  much  more  apt. 

But  if  by  art  is  meant  the  nobler  productions  of 
.architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  music.   &c.,  then  I  ' 
think  your  correspondent  is  right  in  taking  the  side 
which,  I  suppose,  he  does  that  such  art  is  not  the 
outcome  of  science. 

jVnd  1  would  define  the  difference  thus: — Science 
is  the  study  which  calls,  in  order  to  its  successful 
development,  for  the  highest  powers  of  the  intellect, 
while  art  springs  directly  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
soul. 

I  am  quite  aw.are  that  the  scientific  man  is  not 
successful  unless  his  heart  be  in  his  work,  nor  the 
artist  unless  his  passion  be  controlled  by  judgment. 
Still,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  intellectual  f.icu!ties 
are  more  p.artieularly  engaged  in  the  one.  and  the 
powers  of  imagination  and  jiassion  in  the  other.  The 
successful  pursuit  of  science  demands  the  philoso- 
pher's thought ;  the  successful  pursuit  of  art  the  poet's 
riigbt.  I  Avould  put  forth  these  remarks  in  the  same 
spirit  of  inquiry  as  your  correspondent  "  Art ;"  yet, 
hoping  they  may  aiil  him  in  his  discussion,  I  am,  &c., 

W.  E. 


FOUND.VTIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 
Sir. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  point  of  prac- 
tice that  may  he  suggestive  to  some,  and  may 
possibly  bring  .an  answer  from  others  wdio  have  tried 
it  with  successor  otherwise.  In  building  on  clay 
soil  we  have  alw.ays  considered  that  if  we  went  down 
about  four  or  five  feet,  and  had  concrete  u:ider  the 
walls,  say  three  feet  deep,  anil  a  foot  \\h\cr  than  the 
walls,  and  sometimes  chain  boml  in  the  walls  them- 
selves, we  might  reckon  on  the  building  standing  firm 
and  free  from  settlements.  These  last  three  summers 
h.avct.augbt  me  to  the  contrary,  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  is  to  elicit  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  give  up   the   use  of  concrete   under  walls,  and 
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substitute  the  gravel  or  sand  shot  into  the  trencli  and 
moderately  rammed  down  in  layers.  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  certain  elasticity  gained  by  g'ivingup  the 
rigid  rock-lilvc  concrete  and  letting  the  building  lay 
as  it  were  on  a  cushion  that  would  adapt  itself  with 
less  injur}'  to  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  clay. 
In  my  own  practice  a  few  years  ago  I  had  to  take 
down  the  whole  back  wall  of  two  lofty  houses  that 
had  become  a  ruin  from  the  motion  of  the  clay.  Vi'e 
then  dug  out  a  new  foundation  trench,  wide  and 
deep,  and  the  bottom  of  it  was  about  12ft.  from  the 
surface,  as  the  houses  had  basements.  It  was  then 
filled  up  with  concrete  of  the  best  ballast  and  ground 
stone  lime  ^vell  mixed.  We  then  built  up  the  whole 
wall  in  cement,  and  nothing  could  stand  better  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  now^the  wall  is  splitting  again 
iu  all  directions,  as  if  Nature  would  teach  us  tliat 
with  our  present  methods  housebuilding  in  some 
localities  is  rendered  almostimpossible.  Whenlately 
passing  tJiroiigh  a  clay  country  I  was  surprised  at 
the  havoc  in  old  and  new  buildings  alike.  To  both 
architects  and  builders  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  plague 
of  their  business  where  it  happens,  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  of  any  remedy.  I  know  an  old  church 
tower  and  spire  that  must  have  stood  upright  for 
centuries  pulled  over  in  the  last  few  years  a  foot  ont 
of  the  upright.  If  you  think  this  letter  will  help 
the  matter,  its  insertion  will  oblige  a  constant  sub- 
scriber.— I  am,  &c., 
Cambridge.  H.  G.  Elbokxk,  Architect. 


DKAIX-riPES   AND   PRESSURE  OF  GAS  IN 
DRAINS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letter  of  "  Clerk  of 
Works,"  page  457,  I  cannot  agree  that  waste-pipes 
should  have  either  au  extra  trap  or  a  metal  valve  at 
their  junction  with  soil-pipes,  simply  because  that 
would  be  little  or  no  good.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth,  so  would  too  many  cesspools  the  plumber- 
work.  What  would  do  good  where  a  waste-pipe 
has  some  distance  to  run  before  entering  soil-pipe  is 
to  ventilate  it  at  its  (Eig.  1)  upper  end,  as  A  is  soil- 
pipe,  B  waste-pipe,  C  siphon-trap,  say  of  a  bath,  D 
is  the  veiitilating-pipe,  just  as  shown  at  page  23. 
Now,  to  put  on  either  an  extra  siphon-trap  or  cess- 
pool, or  a  metal  valve  at  E,  would  be  not  only 
superfluous,  but  would  do  more  harm  than  good ; 
whereas  the  putting  iu  of  the  ventilating-pipe  D 
both  prevents  the  rusli  of  water  down  soil-pipe  from 
disturbing  cesspool  or  trap  C,  but  also  ventilates  the 
pipe  and  prevents  accumulation  of  gas.  As  to  D 
traps,  I  do  not  approve  of  them  at  all,  and  no  new 
ones  should  be  allowed  to  be  fitted  up  anywhere  if 
possible,  because  the  siphon-trap  is  both  much 
cheaper  and  better.     Fig.  2    is  a  sketch  of    both : 


F  being  D  trap  and  G  the  S  or  siphon  trap. 
As  "•  Clerk  of  Works  "  says,  there  are  too  many  holes 
and  corners  aboitt  the  old  I>  trap.  I  may  also 
explain  that  by  "jawbox"  I  mean  the  kitchen 
sink.  I  do  not  thinic  it  uecessarj--  to  say  anything 
further  on  this,  seeing  we  are  to  have  some  articles 
on  plumbing,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  writer 
will  refer  to  several  forms  of  water-closets  and  their 
fittings.  As  to  '' Q.  R.,"  I  am  obliged  to  him  for 
his  kind  hint;  and  while  admitting  that  I  am  a 
Scotsman  (not  ''  Scotchman  "),  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  a  common  interest  and  a  generous  emulation  are 
far  better  for  us  all  than  the  perpetuation  of  the  old 
phrase — now  happil}-  long  dead — "  our  old  inemeis 
of  Ingland,"  with  its  accompanying  rivalryand  war- 
fare. As  to  the  simple  pressure  of  the  air  or  gas  in 
soil  or  drain-pipes  forcing  itself  up  a  properly-put-in 
siphon  trap  or  cesspool,  such  as  G  above,  I  do  not 
remember  an  instance  ;  but  I  have  come  across  many 
cases  where  the  action  of  the  water  flowing  through 
improperly-fitted  and  unventilated  pipe3,has  drawn  the 
water   out   of    siplion-trap.     This  often  happens — • 


CV.,  in  the  case  shown  by  Fig.  3,  where  the 
action  of  water  from  H  when  in  use  flow- 
ing down  pipe  J  draws  out  water  from  I  iu  passing, 
and  thus  allows  gas  to  get  free  ingress  up  through  I. 

In  the  case  of  a  ventilated  pipe,  I  lately  cut  a  hole 
as  at  K,  and  put  alighted  candle  close  to  hole,  when 
the  draught  blew  it  out.  Yet  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  after  again  closing  up  hole  at  K  the  air 
w*tuld  move  water  iu  siphon  to  any  sensible  degree, 
and  at  all  events  not  to  any  deleterious  degree. 

The  value  of  ventilation  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  simple  experiment.  (Fig.  -J:.)  I  took  a 
small  empty  essence  of  coffee  bottle  5in.  high,  and 
put  apiece  of  ;^in.  gas-pipe  (lin.  long  into  it,  and 
after  putting  in  about  2in.  of  cold  water  I  made  it 
tight  round  top  with  putty.  I  then  put  bottle  into 
a  small  pot  as  shown  and  poured  hot  water  on 
bottle,  upon  which  the  water  rose  up  pipe  and  flowed 
over,  but  whenever  small  needlehole  was  made 
through  putty,  the  water  sunk  haclt  pipe  at  once. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Surby  to  excuse 
me  for  considering  that  "  cesspool  "  as  used  b}'  him 
at  page  415,  Dec.  22,  meant  a  siphon-trap. — I 
am,  &c.,  Plujiber. 


THE  NEW  LAAV  COURTS. 

Sir, — After  carefully  reading  your  excellent  account 
of  the  plans  as  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  he  lias  ltcst(nM'd  much  care  and  attention 
on  the  general  arriinirnnciir  for  the  accommodatiou 
of  those  for  whom  till'  Imililing  is  intended.  But  this 
is  not  the  question  with  the  public,  who  have  to  contri- 
bute the  funds.  It  is  the  front  facing  the  Strand  which 
appears  to  be  so  objectionable,  and  falls  short  of  general 
expectation.  It  is  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
cut  up  into  so  many  small  parts  and  features,  without 
any  grand  or  telling  parts  or  lines.  There  are  evidently 
too  many  pointed  roofs  and  gables,  &c.  If,  instead  of 
the  pointed  roofs  to  the  towers  on  each  side  of  the  great 
hall,  they  were  carried  up  as  lofty  square  towers,  they 
would  tell  better  in  the  composition  and  assist  the  other 
parts.  Again,  the  centre  great  window  appears  too 
meagre  in  its  general  character.  The  square-headed 
windows  without  mullions  appear  woefully  poor.  The 
small  angle  turrets  also  appear  out  of  place.  If  Mr. 
Street  would  endeavour  to  obviate  some  of  the  objec- 
tions made  all  might  still  go  well ;  but,  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  officials  to  set  tlic  public  opinion  at  de- 
fiance will  not  be  tolerated,  as  there  are  still  high 
authorities  who  will  have  a  voice.  Therefore,  ere  it  is 
too  late,  let  Mr.  Street  give  more  attention  and  grander 
features  to  the  Strand  front,  and  all  may  still  thrive. — 
1  am,  &c.,  A  Looker-On. 


SUSPENDED,  OR  ONE-RAIL  RAILWAY. 

Sir, — I  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  your  journal  dated 
December  Sth,  in  which  you  illustrate  and  describe  in 
detail  a  "  One-Rail  Railway,"  the  idea  being  claimed 
by  Mr.  Haddan.  The  plan  is  a  very  old  one.  When  I 
was  in  Melbourne  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  (1870) 
I  met  3Ir.  Josepb  Dyer,  who  showed  me  a  model  of  a 
railway  he  proposed  as  far  back  as  1857,  a  description 
of  which  he  published  in  that  year's  December  number 
of  the  Sydnry  Magazine  of  Science  and  Art.  Except 
that  your  illustration  shows  a  roof  and  cushioned  seats 
to  the  car,  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  model  which  I 
lielieve  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Slelbourne  Exhibition 
Building.  If  i\Ir.  Haddan  \vill  refer  to  the  Engineer 
for  February  "24  and  ^larch  7.  1871.  and  the  Melbourne 
Argus,  December  14,  l87o.  and  April  l^jt  and  1-1,  1871, 
he  will  find  letters  from  Mr.  Dyer  and  myself  relating 
to  this  plan  of  railways.  The  Argus  can  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gotch's,  in  Ilolborn. — I  am,  &c,, 
John  Blackbourn. 

Cairo  and  S.  Louis  Railroad,  S.  Louis,  Missouri, 
December  30th.  1S71. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Infringement  of  a  Patent. — Judgment  was 
delivered  on  Satui'day  morning  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Ijacon  in  the  suit  of  Murray  v.  Clayton,  the  heaiing 
of  which  occupied  many  days  in  December  last. 
The  object  of  the  suit  was  to  restrain  the  defend- 
ants, manufacturers  of  bricks,  from  using  a  brick- 
cutting  machine  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  is  an  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  granted  to  him  for  his  inven- 
tion. The  defentbiuts  pleading  that  they  wei-e  justi- 
fied in  the  alleged  inf ringomont  by  the  fact  that  theu- 
machine,  similar  to  but  not  identical  with  that  of 
the  plaintiff,  was  really  ]n-ior  to  the  plaintiff's  patent, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  jilaintiff  to  establish  the 
novelty  of  his  nivention.  If  the  uovelty  which  he 
claimed  should  provt.^  to  bo  no  more  than  a  new  ar- 
rangement and  combination  of  common  elementary 
mechanical  materials  previously  known  and  used, 
and  by  which  no  new  result  was  produced,  theu  his 
claim  could  not  bo  sustained.  His  Honour  went 
tlu-ough  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides,  both  by  affi- 
davit and  viva  voce  in  court,  and,  in  the  result,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff's  claim  could  not  bo 
sustained,  on  the  ground,  amongst  others,  of  tho  in- 
sufficiency of  his  specification.  The  bill,  thoroforo, 
must  be  dismissed.  His  Honour  regretted  that  ho 
had  been  obliged  to  occupy  so  loug  a  period  of  valu- 
able time  (the  judgment  took  an  hoiu"  and  a  half  to 
rcadj  with  a  matter  really  so  simple. 


Iittercomminticatioii 


QUESTTONS. 


[2430.] — Ch.arcoal  as  a  Deodoriser. — Can  any 
reader  inform  me  what  description  of  charcoal  is  found 
to  he  the  most  effectual  deodoriser  ?  I  find  ordinary 
wood  charcoal  is  not  elficient. — C.  L. 

[2431.] — Ventilating  Drains. — I  am  building 
several  cottages,  tlie  sinks  and  water-closets  of  every 
three  being  di-ained  into  one  cesspool.  Will  the  drains 
he  sufficiently  ventilated  by  taking  a  pipe  from  the  top 
of  tho  cesspool,  up  the  walls,  to  the  top  of  the  chimney 
stack  ?  or  can  any  one  suggest  a  better  plan  ? — 
G.  I.  C.  C. 

[2433.] — Sanitary  Engineering. — A  reply  from 
some  qualified  engineer  to  tlit^  following  query  will 
oblige: — In  utilising  sewage  by  the  process  known  as 
irrigation,  is  it  not  very  probable  that,  in  the  excessive 
dilution  of  the  sewage,  along  with  the  advanced  stage 
of  decomposition  the  sewage  must  be  in  prior  to  being 
run  on  the  land,  its  chemical  properties  as  a  fertilising 
agent  is  much  inferior  to  the  ordinary  contents  from 
midden  privies?  3Iy  object  in  advancing  this  question 
is: — Is  it  not  possible  that  sanitary  engineers  are  all 
the  while  attacking  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  both 
as  regards  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  the  utilisation 
of  sewage  ?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  in  my  opinion, 
the  quality  of  the  sewage,  after  passing  through  the 
sewers,  is  much  inferior  as  a  fertilising  ingredient, 
consequent  upon  excessive  dilution  and  decomposi- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  immense  cost  and 
danger  resulting  from  the  use  of  sewers,  as  at  present 
constructed.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  approve 
of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  common  middens,  as 
generally  made ;  but  I  do  approve  of  the  kind  of 
middens  constructed  now  in  Manchester,  under  the 
plans  and  directions  of  the  city  surveyor.  I  may  add 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  middens  are  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  the  sides,  for  the  height  of  9in.  or  12in.,  also 
of  earthenware.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  perco- 
lation into  the  subsoil  of  sewage  ;  and,  the  middens 
being  air-tight  and  ventilated,  no  nuisance  arises  from 
their  use;  and,  what  is  of  perhaps  the  most  vital 
importance,  the  contents  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be 
a  rich  manure  for  our  already  sadly-impoverished  land. 
— W.  H.  C. 

[2433.] — Cesspools. — In  country  villas  where  the 
soil-pipes  are  taken  to  a  cessjiool  or  pit,  does  the  cess- 
pool till  up  and  become  a  nuisance':'  How  may  this 
be  prevented? — Sanitary. 

[2434.]  — An  Assistants'  Institute.  —  Could 
any  correspondent  iuform  me  how  th(^  title  of  "Fellow 
of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  liritish  Architects"  is  obtained, 
and  whether  there  could  not  be  a  similar  title  obtain- 
able by  architectural  assistants  who  have  not  the 
means  of  gaining  the  first?  Would  not  a  course  of 
examinations  be  beneficial  to  the  assistant,  both  as  an 
incentive  to  diligence,  and  a  guarantee  of  his  ability  iu 
case  he  reqmred  a  situation?  I  think  if  the  former 
titled  professionals  were  to  give  tlieir  aid  in  forming 
an  institution  for  the  assistants,  it  would  be  creditable 
to  themselves  and  a  great  boon  to  the  assistant,  as  well 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  artistic  minds  of  the 
majority.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  assistants'  insti- 
tution were  to  be  called  "The  Assistant  Institute  of 
liiitish  Architects,"  and  to  gain  that  affix  to  his  present 
plain  p^)ing,  sucker,  spout,  &c.  (there  being  some 
assistants  who  require  but  the  handle  to  make  them 
as  good  pumps  as  their  masters),  he  should  be  required 
to  make  an  original  set  of  drawings,  with  quarter  full- 
sized  derails,  and  a  few  ornamental  sketclies  of  metal 
work,  along  with  a  specification,  estimate,  and  a  few 
remarks  upon  construction,  &c.,  for  the  examination 
of  an  authorised  committee,  and  do  these  to  their 
satisfaction ;  it  would,  I  think,  be  deserving  of  the  afore- 
said title.  Of  course  others  may  think  a  stricter 
examination  advisable;  if  so,  they  might  give  their 
ideas  as  well  as  myself,  and  thus  bring  the  course  of 
preparation  to  a  definite  crisis.  I  should  like  the 
opinions  of  some  other  assistants,  as  well  as  F.R.  I.  B.  A.'s. 
it  they  woidd  not  consider  it  beneath  their  notice,  or 
in  any  way  injurious  to  themsehos.  I  wouldhavethe 
assistant's  title  to  be  gained  purely  by  merit,  and  not 
commission,  as  I  fear  where  money  assists  in  accom- 
plishing such  matters  there  are  many  handles,  but  few 
with  tho  piping,  sucker,  &c.,  though  they  may  even 
have  a  beautifully-polished  casing,  giving  them  all  the 
appearauces  of  an  able  and  elficient  pump.  There 
would  necessarily  bo  a  fee  to  pay  for  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  examinations,  but  further  than  that 
I  consider  all  might  be  done  by  labour  and  study. — 
Pump. 

[2435.] — The  Pugin  Studentship.— Could  you 
give  me  full  particulars  as  to  what  examinations  one 
would  have  to  pass  to  gain  the  Tugin  Travelling 
Studentship  of  the  IM.li.A.  ?— I'lCiN. 

[243(>.]  — Removing  Varnish  Stains  from 
Tiles  and  Marble. — "What  can  be  ai)plied  to  remove 
varnish  stains  from  encaustic  tiles?  Also,  what  will 
take  out  grease  stains  from  marble? — K. 

[2437.]  — Rendering  Account  of  Stewardship. 

— Is  it  customary  or  judicious  on  the  part  of  architects 
to  furnish  proprietors  with  the  detailed  bills  of  extras 
and  omissions  upou  completion  of  works  entrusted  to 
them,  or  would  a  general  summary  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case? — F. 
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REPLIES. 

[2414.] — Percentag-e. — If  "an  architect  is  most 
cortaiiily  ju?tili<Ml  in  churginR  prr  centage  upon  mato- 
rial  provid^'ci  by  tin- proprietor"  in  the  estimation  of 
*•  Q.  U." — a  Pcntiinont  I  most  assurt'dly  endorise — why, 
iu  common  fairtu'sp,  is  a  surveyor  to  beprohibitoil  finm 
makiu'-'U  charge  under  circumstances  precit^ely  simihir? 
A\'ill  "Q,  11."  or  any  otlicr  iuterconiinuuicant  kindly 
stiite  wliy,  and,  if  possil)Ip,  quote  precedent,  custom, 
or  reco;,'nised  authority  for  such  ruling,  or  at  least 
"render  a  reason"  for  prescribing  diverse  sauce  for 
goose  and  gander?  I  can  cite  an  instance  where  the 
item  in  question,  challenged  at  the  onset,  was  ulti- 
mately allowed. — F. 

[2422.1— Bay  Windows.— The  consent  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works  giveufor  the  projection 
of  a  building  l)ey<ind  th>'  gem-ral  line  of  frontage  does 
not  ]irevent  any  person  uiio  may  be  injured  thereby 
from  jnirsuiug  his  legal  remedy.  Tlie  Ttoardacts  upon 
public  grounds  only,  ami  does  not  profess,  nor  has  it 
the  power,  to  protect  mendy  private  interests. — R.   Q. 

[2424.1 — Builder's  Profit. — These  charges  are 
usually  poveru'-d  by  alist  of  i>rices  concocted  and  issued 
by  the  h'adiug  builders  in  the  loctility.  Exceptional 
circumstancefl  may  account  for  the  disparity — say,  for 
instance,  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  work  performed, 
the  extent  of  sui)ervision  required,  difference  in  length 
of  credit  to  be  given,  amount  of  discount  demanded  on 
payment,  percentage  necessary  to  defray  cost  of  col- 
lecting, lodgings,  travelling  expenses,  wealth  or  poverty 
of  employer,  status,  or  mayhap  rajiacity  of  builder.  Od. 
■would  sulhce  under  ordinary  circumstances,  O^d.  for 
extraordinary. — F. 

[2429.]— Size  of  Schools.— If  "S.  VT.  J.  G."  had 
studifd  the  insti'uctions  of  the  Council  on  Education 
a  little  more,  and  devotetl  half  an  hour  to  'i'  square, 
pencil,  and  paper,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  would 
have  found  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  take  up  your 
valuable  space  by  asking  fooHsh  questions.  These 
latter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seem  to  be  on  the  increase, 
as  witness  the  one  signed  "Constant  Reader,"  relative 
to  the  colours  used  to  represent  old  thatch.  Why 
does  not  "  Constant  Reader  "  exercise  his  individuality 
a  little?  lie  will  find  it  far  more  conducive  in  the 
end,  to  true  artistic  excellence,  than  any  second  edi- 
tions of  other  people's  methods  can  possibly  be. — 
W.  If.  C. 

["  W.  II.  C."  is  very  hard  upon  young  inquirers. 
All  are  not  wise  alike,  and  all  have  not  had  the  same 
experience.  The  queries  which  he  sneers  at  arc  quite 
legitimate  for  "  lutercommunicJition."  Every  one  may 
not  have  the  instructions  of  the  Council  at  hand  ;  and 
there  are  various  ways  of  representing  old  thatcli  on 
paper  or  canvas.  If  "W.  H.  C."  enjoys  a  wealth  of 
experience,  lie  should  remember  there  was  a  time  when 
he  knew  less,  and  that  there  are  others  in  a  similar 
position  to  what  he  once  was.  A  matter  may  be  trivial 
to  one  person  and  important  to  another,  aud  "W.  H.  C." 
should  remember  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  well- 
informed  to  help  inquirers. — Ed.] 
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Tiir.  Bi-xiiAR  Coal  Company,  Limitkd. — Anew 
crim|i:>ny,witli  a  capital  of  £20n,n00,  in  20,000  shares 
of  £10  each,  but  of  which  only  15,000  shares  are 
at  present  offercfl,  is  beinq;  formed  for  acquiring  and 
workincj  the  well-known  Benhar  coal-tield,  nearly 
equidistant  between  Edinbur^li  and  Glasgow.  The 
field  presents  the  advantages  of  superior  coal  at 
moderate  depth,  easy  access  to  nianj-  markets,  and 
a  widely-established  reputation. 

CuiMirii  ExTKXSioN. — Tlie  Incorporated  Societ}' 
for  promoting  tlie  enlargement,  building,  and  re- 
pairing of  churches  and  chapels  held  its  montlily 
meeting  on  Monday  afternoon,  at  7,  AVhitehall, 
S.W.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the 
following  objects,  viz.  : — Building  a  church  at  Far- 
lington,  near  llavant;  enlarging  or  otherwise  in- 
creasing the  accommodation  in  the  chnrciies  at 
Botns  Fleming,  near  Ilatt,  Cornwall ;  Great  Dunmow, 
Essex  ;  Ivinghoc.  near  Tring  ;  Liverpool,  8.  James 
the  Less ;  Madley,  near  Hereford ;  and  Slialford, 
near  Bralntree.  Lender  urgent  circumstances,  the 
grant  formerly  made  towards  reseating  and  restor- 
ing the  church  at  Systou,  near  Leicester,  was  in- 
creased. Grants  were  also  made  from  the  Scho(d 
Church  and  Mission  House  Fund  towards  bnilding, 
&c.,  mission  churches  at  Bermondsey,  S.  James, 
Surrey ;  Cwm-ys-gwydd,  in  the  parish  of  Gelligaer, 
and  Newark,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Mary,  I'etcr- 
borough. 

Gi.As(;ci\v. — The  trustees  of  Haldane's  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  have  maile  arrangements  with  I'ro- 
fessor  Kerr,  of  King's  (^illege,  London,  to  deliver 
in  the  C(jrporation  Galleries,  upon  the  evenings  of 
the  2:trd  and  "itith  of  January,  two  popular  lectures 
on  ■•  Architecture,  the  Fine  Art  of  Building,"  the 
first  treating  of  the  Classic  and  the  second  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  each  illustrated  by  drawings. 
Professor  Kerr  will  lecture  to  also  the  .\rchitectural 
Section  (late  '*  the  Architectural  Society  ")  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.     Mr.   Barclay,   a  nephew  of 


the  Principal  of  the  L^niversity.  is  just  now  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  to  the  architectural  pupils  in 
the  School  of  Art. 

iMPnovED  WooDivN  Pavejiext. — .\bout  400 
square  yards  of  Bartholome^v-lane,  (south  end)  have 
recently  been  laid  with  a  wnotlen  pavement  of  scune- 
what  curious  construction.  The  ])avement  varies 
according  to  the  traffic  and  other  circumstances  In 
Bartholomew-lane  it  is  laid  on  abed  of  sand,  of  depth 
sufficient  to  form  a  good  grade,  say  from  lin.  to2in.; 
on  that  a  flooring  is  laid,  which  consists  of  two 
thicknesses,  one  laid  on  horizontally,  the  other  trans- 
versely, each  thickness  consisting  of  a  fin.  bnard 
]irepared  with  tar.  I'pon  these  bnards,  blocks  of 
wood  measuring  Oin.  by  Sin.  by  .''lin.  are  laid,  aud 
between  each  row  of  blocks  astrip  of  wood  lin.  byT^-in. 
is  nailed  to  the  flooring,  the  object  being  to  steady  the 
blocks  in  their  places  during  construction.  After 
being  thus  laid  the  spaces  or  joints  arc  filled  with  hot 
gravel,  upon  which  hot  tar  or  pitch  is  poured.  This  is 
rammed  tight  home,  and  again  repeated  until  the 
spaces  are  filled  up.  Subseipiently.  another  .appli- 
cation of  tar  is  made  over  the  surface,  on  which  a 
dressing  of  fine  gravel  is  thrown  ;  when  dried  the 
pavement  is  complete. 

Architects  v.  Advertisers. — In  the  Gazette 
des  lieaux  Arts,  M.  Garnier,  the  architect  of  the 
new  Opera,  raises  his  voice  against  an  abuse  which  is 
uot  confined  to  Paris,  but  offends  the  eye  in  every 
capital.  The  huge  placards  and  inscriptions  of  en- 
terprising advertisers  have,  says  M.  Garnier  (and 
many  will  agree  with  him),  a  corrupting  influence  on 
the  public  taste;  and  he  sees  a  convincing  proof  of 
this  in  the  fact  that  numbers  of  people,  at  first 
shocked,  have  ended  by  accustoming  themselves  to 
the  hideous  lines  and  colours  of  the  announcements 
stuck  and  painted  on  the  walls.  M.  Garnier,  besides 
constituting  himself  the  champion  of  the  public  in 
this  matter,  addresses  to  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris  an  excellent  argument  on  his  own  behalf.  Mr. 
Cobden,  observes  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette,  provoked 
by  a  duellist,  wrote  a  letter  informing  him  tliat  he 
"  paid  his  taxes  to  be  protected  against  rulKans."  M. 
Garnier's  object  in  paying  his  taxes  is.  it  appears, 
to  be  protected  against  the  frightful  devices  of  mural 
adverti-sers.  "  I  have  a  right,  he  says,  "  to  claim 
that  the  city  I  live  in  shall  be  clean,  well-kept, 
agreeable  to  the  e^^e,  adorned  here  and  there  with  a 
little  art ;  and  I  consider  my  money  wasted  when  I 
fir.d  the  public  walls  disfigured  by  the  coarse  and 
clumsy  inscriptions  of  insolent  advertisers." 

Si;wKi:  Vi.xTii.ATiox  axd  Sewer  Fi.usiirxc. — 
Dr.  Whitmnre  in  his  last  medical  report  says: — 
"It  has  struck  me  as  a  singular  omission  that  al- 
though the  writers  of  the  numerous  letters  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Times  on  the  subject 
of  'sewer  ventilation  '  are  very  fertile  in  expedients 
for  carrying  off  the  poisonous  gases  from  our 
sewers,  it  has  occurred  to  none  of  them  to  suggest 
that  a  possible  mode  of  overcoming  the  difticulty 
would  be  by  getting  rid  of  the  fetid  deposits  which 
generate  them.  '  Remove  the  cause  and  the  efi'ect 
will  cease'  is  a  trite  axiom,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  a  well-devised  system  of  sewer 
flushing  were  resorted  to  at  frequent  intervals,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  present  method  of  ventila- 
tion by  air  gratings  would  be  sufficient  for  all  sani- 
tary requirements.  How  this  is  to  be  etliciently 
done  must,  of  course,  he  a  subject  for  the  con- 
sider.ifiou  of  sewer  engineers,  but  that  it  can  be 
done,  anfl  that  it  has  frequently  been  done  in  Mary- 
lebonc  i)arish,  I  myself  can  testify." 

The  Amai.cajiatei)  Sciciety  oe  Oari'Esters 
AXD  JoiXERS. — The  split  iu  tlie  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which  toed;  pKice 
Last  May,  is  to  be  discussed  before  Mr.  A.  K.  Stephen- 
son, barrister ;  and  the  result  will  fin.ally  decide 
whether  the  council  sitting  in  London,  or  that  sitting 
in  JIanchester.  is  the  proper  body  to  control  the 
affairs  of  an  immense  trade  organisation,  number- 
ing over  10,000  members.  The  London  council 
based  its  claim  to  control  upon  due  election  and 
possession  of  all  the  property,  documents,  and  re- 
cords of  the  society. 

CnE.sTER. — A  lecture  was  delivered  before  the 
Chester  Archa'ologieal  Architectural  and  Historic 
Society,  on  I'riday  evening,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kimmer, 
"On  the  Decline  of  English  Architecture  after  the 
Fourteenth  Century." 


CHIPS. 

A  vicarage  is  about  to  be  erected  for  the  district 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Accrington.  The  design 
has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  William  S.  Yarlcj, 
architect,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Kuskin's  offer  of  £nfiQf),  for  the  purpose  of 
an  endowment  to  pay  a  Master  of  Drawing  in  the 
Taylor  Galleries  has,  with  sonio  modificatioi  s,  a])- 
proved  by  Mr.  Ti\iskin,  been  cordially  accei)ted  by 
the  Ilniversity  of  Oxford. 

The  new  clock  tower  affixed  to  the  cast  end  of  thn 
new  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  has  been  completed. 
The  Hall  was  formally  opened  about  a  year  ago ; 
but  at  that  time  it  was  in  a  very  unfinished  condition. 
The  clock  has  four  faces,  the  dials  of  which  are 
white,  and  the  hands  and  figures  gold.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gates  was  the  architect. 

A  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  Lombard  Exchange, 
Lombard-street,  has  just  been  sold  for  X0,000,  or 
about  £V^  -Is.  (id.  per  foot  super. 

In  excavating  the  site  of  117,  Newpate-streot, 
which  is  being  reconstructed,  the  worknien  of  Mr. 
TIccps,  the  builder,  came  upon  a  portion  of  the  cdil 
London  wall.  It  was  found  at  a  depth  of  abuut  7ft. 
from  the  surface. 

S.  Mihlred's  Cliurch,  Poultry,  being  about  to  be 
demolished,  it  is  intende<l  to  remove  the  remains  of 
all  persons  buried  in  thechurch  to  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery  at  II  ford,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  present  mouth. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  has  laid  the  fouudatior.- 
stono  of  a  drill  shed  for  the  volunteer.s  of  that  city, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  between  £3,000  and  £4,000. 
The  magistrates  of  Kent  have  determined  to  erect 
a  new  lunatic  asylum,  capable  of  accommodating 
1,000  patients. 

The  ceiling  of  the  National  Schools.  Great 
George-street,  Salford.  fell  in  on  the  morning  of  tlio 
1  lith  inst.,  seriously  wounding  two  children,  anil 
slightly  injuring  six  others.  The  accident  w,is 
occasioned  by  two  gasfitters  walking  on  the  ceiling 
joists,  described  as  being  l^in.  in  thickness,  without 
wallhold,  or  other  adequate  support. 

The  Victoria  Hall,  Sunderland,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £10,000,  with  accommodation  for  3,000,  was  opened 
on  the  Sth  inst. 

The  subscriptions  for  rebuilding  S.  M.ary's, 
Crumpsall,  near  Manchester,  lately  destroyed  by 
iire,  already  exceed  £2,000. 

The  local  board  of  Holywell  have  resolved  to 
erect  a  m.arket-hall. 

It  has  l)cen  decided  that  the  projected  memorial  to 
the  late  Sir  John  Simeon,  Dart.,  M,I'.  for  the  Isle  of 
AVigbt,  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  monumental  cross, 
the  probable  site  being  the  "Pound,"  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  High-street,  Newport,  the  capit.al 
town  of  the  island. 

The  preservation  of  the  little  Saxon  Chapel  at 
Bradford-on-Avon  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Wilts  Archaxilogical  Society, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  tlnit  this  invaluable  relic 
of  Saxon  architecture  maj'  be  preserved. 

Tlie  vacant  county  survcyorship  of  the  cast  riding 
of  York  has  been  flUed  by  the  appointment  of  Mi. 
Charles  Booth  Jones  to  the  post.  Mr.  Jon  es  was  the 
successful  candidate  at  the  open  competitive  exanii-* 
nation  for  this  appointment  held  last  month.  The 
salary  is  £400  a  year. 

The  second  prize  ior  a  scheme  for  snow-melting 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Coinmissioncrs  of  Sewers 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Farrar,  who  proposed  that  the  snow 
should  be  swept  up  to  the  centre  of  wide  streets 
and  the  sides  of  small  ones — then  to  be  carted  away 
aud  thrown  into  the  Thani,.s,  vacant  spaces,  the 
main  sewers,  aud  into  heated  troughs.  The  Streets 
Committee,  who  had  the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  re- 
ported that  their  diflieulty  was  to  fix  upon  any 
scheme  worthy  of  the  prizes.  Wl^  suppose  this  is 
the  reason  why  it  has  taken  the  Committee  four  or 
five  years  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  the  matter. 


Grants  have  recently  been  made  to  the  under- 
mentioned churches  by  the  Cliestcr  Diocesan  Open 
Church  ,\ssociation:— Christ  Church,  and  S.  James 
the  Less,  1/iverpool ;  S.  t'leopa's  Mission  Room,  and 
the  Iron  Church,  in  Windsor-street,  Toxteth  Park; 
Holy  'I'rinity,  liirkenhead  ;  aud  S.  James's,  llaydock. 
near  Wig.an!  In  all  these  cliurclics  the  principles  of 
the  association  are  adopted  and  acted  on,  unreserved 
scats  aud  weekly  offertory. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "W^EEK.. 

JIONDAV.  —  UoVAL  iNSTITrTI.    OF    HlllTlsn     .\KCIII- 

TECTS. — *' On  the  Construction  of  the 
Albert  Hall."  By  General  Scott,  K.E. 
S  p.m. 

TUESD.IV. — IXSTITUTIOX    OF     ClVIL     ENGINEERS. — 

s  p.m. 
Friday.  —  Auciiitectubai.  Associatiox,  —  "Do 
inestic  Stained  tjlass."     liy  Mr.   Lewis  F, 
Day.     7.30  p.m. 


Craiic  Bcias. 


near  Dews- 
eck,  with 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

MORLEY. — The  iiiiarrynieli  i)f  .Morlcy, 
bury,  have  asked  an  advance  of  Js.  per 
time  limit  of  4:i.(  hours. 

■SnErriELD.— The  edge  tool  workers,  file  smiths,  and 
fdc  forgers  of  ShelBeld  ha\  e  asked  for  au  increase  of 
wages.  Some  of  the  euqiloyers  have  promised 
mediate  coiisideraticm,  but  others  have  postponed  the 
matter  until  the  spring. 


Jan.  26,   1872. 
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ARCHITECTUKAL    WORKS    IN    THE 
KENSINGTON  LIBRARY.— II. 

WE  piiMished  a  few  weeks  since  a  brief 
descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  books  in  the  Art  Library  which 
relate  to  French  and  (ierman  Gothic.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  say  something  of  those 
which  illustrate  the  architecture  of  other 
countries,  premising,  as  before,  that  under 
the  term  "  Gothic,"  Romanesque  is  also 
included. 

3.    English     Gothic. — The    works    in    this 
division  are  so  much  more  generally  known 
than  those  in  any  of  the  others  that  it  is  need- 
less to  describe  them  at  great  length.     The 
literature  of  our  national  style  is  voluminous, 
and  yet  incomplete.   There  has  been  a  general 
skimming  of  the  surface,  but  very  little  of 
that  deep  cultivation   which   is   essential  to 
success.     It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  noticeable 
budding  that  has  been  left  alone,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  still  to  find  one  that  has  been 
perfectly  analysed  and  represented.     Enough 
has  been  done  to  take  off  the  freshness  of  the 
subject,  to  lessen  its  interest,  and  render  it 
tame,  flat,  and  unattractive.     Little  has  been 
accomplished  towards  a  thorough  display  of 
cm-    architectural    treasures.      No  scientific 
investigation,  like  that  in  M.  VioUet  le  Due's 
Dictionar}r,  has  ever  been  made  of  English 
art ;  no  monograph,  like  Lassus'  i\Ionograph 
of  Chartres,  exists  of  any  English  cathedral  ; 
no  national  record,  like  the  "  Archives  de  la 
Commission    de    ^Monuments     Historiques," 
presei'vos  the    form  and  the  history  of  our 
most  celebrated  remains.     There   are  plenty 
of   pretty    views    of    village    churches    and 
baronial  lialls  ;  there  are  collections  of  detail 
for   embryo    architects    to    crib   from ;    but 
complete,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  studies 
of  design  and  construction  are  far  from  com- 
mon. Mr.  Sharpe's  "  Architectural  Parallels  " 
are  an  exception  ;  so  are  Bow-man  and  Crow- 
ther's   "Churches  of  tlie  Middle   .-Vges ;"  so 
again    is    Hudson,     Turner,     and     Parker's 
"  Domestic   Architecture."     The   misfortune 
of  the  first-named  work  is  that  it  was  pub- 
lished  too   soon  ;    the  drawing  is  hard  and 
■wiry,  the  views  are  too  mechanical  and  too 
shadowless  to  suggest  anything  like  the  actual 
effect,  and  the  sculptured  detail  has  a  cast- 
ii'on  rigidity  about  it  that  is  altogether  repul- 
sive.    The  book,  in  short,  is  one  that  is  rather 
to    be  respected  than  loved.      It  contains  a 
quantity  of  sound  and  caref  id  work,  displayed 
in  a  way  as  unattractive   as   coidd   well  be 
devised.     The    forms    and  proportions    and 
measirrements  ai'c  right  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
the  life  is  gone.     To  any  one  who  knows  the'' 
buildings,  the  book  is  valuable  ;  but  it  is  no 
substitute,  not   even   a   partial   one,  for   an 
actual  acquaintance  with  them.    The  fault,  as 
we   have    said,    belongs    very   much   to   the 
period.     Twenty  years  ago  Mr.   Ruskin  had 
not  insisted  on  the  absurdity  of  outline  views, 
nor  had  the   French  artists,  far  as  they  are 
beyond  us  now,  first  shown  us  how  to  render 
elevations   and  sections  both   charming  and 
correct.  In  spite  of  this  weakness,  however_,  Mr. 
Sharpe's  book  still  stands  alone  ;  subsequent 
works  have  surpassed  it  in  beauty  of  di'awing, 
but  none  in  this  country  have   equalled  it  in 
extent,    combined    with   thoroughness.     The 
"Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  is  as  good, 
or  better,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  range  is 
much    narrower.       Seven     or     eight    parish 
churches  in  tolerable  preservation  are   much 
more  quickly  dealt  with  than  a  dozen  alilieys, 
for  the  most  part  in  ruins.     Still,    whether 
more  or  less  easy  of  execution,  tlie  book  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  we  only  wish  that  fifty  more 
such  examples  which  we  could  name  had  been 
as  well  and  as  thoroughly  explained.  Bi-andon's 
"  Parish  Churches  "  is  useful  as  a  sort  of  me- 
morandum-book, but  it  has,  of  course,  no 


claim  to  come  into  comparison  with  that  last 
mentioned.  It  contains  slight  sketches  and 
ground  plans,  neither  of  tUeni  very  well' 
engraved,  of  a  large  numbei-  of  village 
churches,  and  gives  just  enough  idea  of  them 
to  let  one  decide  which  are  and  which  are  not 
specially  worth  going  to  see.  Brandon's 
"  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture  "  is,  we 
suppose,  known  to  everybody ;  and  small 
blame  is  due  to  its  author  if  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  misused  productions  which,  in 
England  at  least,  ever  saw  the  light.  It  was 
practical  and  instructive  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  the  very  means  by  which  these  qualities 
were  attained  made  it  a  perfect  treasure  to 
those  architects  who,  unlike  Mr.  Street,  might 
truly  boast  that  every  detail  of  theirs  is  a 
literal  copy  from  some  old  example.  There 
are  legends,  whether  true  or  false  we  cannot 
say,  respecting  orthodox  members  of  the 
Denisonian  clique,  who  kept  the  book  in  loose 
sheets,  and  issued  a  door,  or  a  window,  or  a 
buttress  to  their  builder  as  he  required  it.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  a  is  singular  coincidence 
between  the  details  in  the  "Analysis"  and  those 
in  "  regulation  churches  "  all  over  the  country. 
Wickes's  "  Towers  and  Spires"  has  an  equally 
familiar  name.  Supplemented  by  geometrical 
drawings,  it  would  form  a  valuable  record 
of  our  national  tastes  in  the  department  it 
relates  to  ;  but  though  the  views  do  not  pre- 
sent many  glaring  inaccm-acies,  we  doubt 
whether  they  would  stand  so  severe  a  test. 
John.son's  "Old  English  Architecture"  has 
some  sketchy  but  interesting  illustrations ; 
while  many  works  exist  which  deal  with  the 
ecclesiastical  remains  of  particular  counties. 
The  papers  of  the  different  archaeological 
societies  also  contain  much  valuable  and  in- 
teresting matter  on  local  anticpiities.  Our 
cathecb-als  yet  remain  to  be  treated  as  they 
deserve.  Some  half  century  ago,  it  is  true, 
more  than  one  of  them  was  illustrated  on  an 
imposing  scale,  but  the  wretched  drawing  of 
Gothic  detail  which  then  prevailed  renders 
these  productions  worse  than  worthless. 
Murray's  "  Handbooks  "  are  valuable,  but  the 
views,  though  well  executed,  are  small. 
Britton's  "Cathedrals"  belong,  if  not  to  the 
dark  age,  at  least  only  to  the  first  dawn  of 
artistic  drawing  ;  while  Trinkle's  book  on  the 
same  subject  is  equally  faulty  on  this  point, 
and  far  more  desultory  in  its  treatment. 

4.  Italian  Gothic. — Mr.  Street's  "  Brick 
and  Marble  Architecture  "  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  It  is  of  course  a  book 
of  sketches  and  suggestions,  not  of  jilans  and 
geometrical  drawings.  For  the  latter,  as  re- 
gards North  Italy,  we  do  not  know  any  single 
book  to  recommend.  Darteni's  "  Etude  de 
I'Architecture  Lombardo-Byzantino,"  relates 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  round-arched 
style,  and  though  the  number  of  examples  it 
treats  of  is  so  small,  they  are  very  well  and 
thoroughly  illustrated.  Hubsch's  "  Early 
Christian  Churches,"  while  its  range  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Italy,  yet  deals  with  a 
great  number  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
buildings  there,  and  illustrates  them  carefully 
and  intelligibly.  It  is  altogether  a  very  in- 
teresting work,  though  it  is  chiefly  concerned, 
not  with  details,  but  with  general  types  of 
planning  and  arrangement.  Mediaival  work 
in  South  Italy  is  well  illustrated  by  Schulz,  in 
an  immense  folio  volume  of  plates,  explained 
by  several  of  text  interspersed  by  woodcuts. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  build- 
ings in  the  North  and  South  of  the  PeEinsula, 
and  though  the  former,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  are  more  visited  and  better  known,  the 
latter,  from  their  very  singularity  and  quaint- 
ness,  may  suggest  ideas  which  would  never 
be  ins]jired  by  examples  of  a  regidar  type. 
It  is  not  always  the  most  perfect  things  which 
are  the  most  instructive.  Their  faultless 
beauty  only  soothes  the  mind  to  repose,  while 
the  angularities  and  discords  of  a  half -formed 
style  set  it  thinking  how  to  mend  them. 
Here,  in  the  churches  illustrated  by  Schidz, 
we  see  two  styles  contending  for  the  mastery  ; 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  allied,  and  working  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  peace,  but  more  often 


fronting  each  other,  separate  and  antagonistic. 
They  are  the  products  of  Em-ope  and  of  Asia, 
of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism.  T'ne 
former,  Romanesque  or  Gothic,  shows  itself 
the  stronger :  it  subdues  the  main  forms  and 
shapes  to  its  own  will,  and  fashions  the  con- 
structive details  ;  but  every  here  and  there, 
in  woodwork,  in  sculpture,  and  cast  metal 
w-ork,  which  last,  by  the  way,  abounds,  its 
Saracenic  rival  creeps  out  and  moulds  this  or 
that  feature  in  a  way  unheard  of  elsewhere. 
Not  unfrequently,  this  mixed  detail  is  very 
beautiful,  while  the  purely  Romanesque 
carving  of  the  district  is  almost  always  so. 
Much  of  it  bears  a  strongly-marked  Greek 
character,  combining,  in  a  way  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined  from  a  description, 
ancient  refinement  with  Mediaival  vigour. 
Further  on,  in  Sicily,  there  is  of  course  plenty 
of  purely  Saracenic  architecture.  Some  of 
it,  coarsely  drawn  and  colom'ed,  wiU  be  found 
in  Gaily  Knight's  work  on  the  island.  Out- 
line plans  and  sections  of  the  Palatine  Chapel 
at  Palermo,  and  of  some  other  examples,  may 
be  found  in  the  "  Antichitii  della  Sicilia,"  by 
the  Duke  of  Serradifalco.  Knight's  •'  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy  "  is  better  executed  than  the 
companion  volume  just  referred  to.  It  con- 
tains effective,  if  not  very  accurate,  views  of 
the  principal  churches  and  cathedi-als,  but 
few  plans,  and  no  sections.  One  volume  of 
Chapuy's  "  Moyen  Age  Monimientale "  is 
also  devoted  to  the  same  series  of  buildings, 
some  of  the  plates  being  apparently  copied 
from  Knight.  A  small  but  neatly-executed 
work,  confined  to  a  single  town,  is  Flem-y's 
"  Edifices  de  Pisa  ;"  its  elevations  are  in 
outline,  and  there  is  litttle  construction 
shewn ;  but  it  contains  a  few  plans,  not 
readily,  if  at  all,  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
Of  secular  Mediaeval  buildings  in  Italy  a 
number  may  be  seen  in  Verdier  and  Cattois' 
"  Architecture  Civile  et  Domestique."  This, 
however,  gives  no  Venetian  ones,  which  may 
be  conveniently  studied  from  photographs, 
using  Mr.  Ruskin's  works  as  a  commentary 
and  explanation  of  them. 

5.  Spanish  Gothic.  —  With  still  better 
reason  than  in  the  last  paragraph,  we  must 
put  Mr.  Street's  name  first  in  this  one.  Be- 
fore his  "  Account  of  Gothic  Architecture 
in  Spain  "  appeared,  Villa  Amil's  "  L'Espagne 
Artistique  et  Monumentale  "  was  perhaps  the 
best  known  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
striking  and  showy  production,  in  three  folio 
volumes,  much  upon  a  level  with  Gaily  ICnight 
for  accuracy,  and  better  suited,  therefore,  to 
the  tastes  of  the  amateur  than  of  the  archi- 
tect. It  has  no  plans  or  scale  drawings  of 
any  kind,  and  though  many  of  the  buildings 
it  relates  to  are  worth  studying,  even  by  this 
imperfect  light,  it  has  lost  most  of  the  im- 
portance it  had  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Jlr.  Street's  more  trustworthy  illustrations. 
The  Kensington  library  has  a  fine  series  of 
Spanish  photographs,  both  Moorish  and 
Gothic,  and  these  supply  a  want  which  we 
could  not  but  feel  on  first  perusing  Mr. 
Street's  volume.  This  was,  to  ascertain 
what  the  outsides  of  these  vast  wide-span 
and  wide-bay  churches  were  like.  About 
their  interiors  and  their  plans  he  gave  us 
ample  information,  but  we  were  generally  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what  was  ma<le  of  them  on 
the  exterior.  These  photographs  supply  an 
answ-er,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  imsatisfactorj- 
one.  They  help  to  prove,  what  we  suspected 
before,  that  the  interiors  are  too  often  the 
only  tolerable  parts  of  the  design.  Whether 
from  the  innate  difficulties  of  the  plan,  from 
subsequent  patching  up  in  a  debased  Classic 
style,  or  from  the  attempt  to  do  what  Mr. 
Fergusson  blames  the  Jliddle  Age  builders 
for  not  having  alw-ays  done — namely,  to  use 
the  stone  groining  for  a  roof  as  w-ell  as  a 
ceiling,  the  general  outlines  of  the  great 
Spanish  churches  seem  as  a  rule  to  be  un- 
pleasing.  We  mentioned,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  article,  the  beautiful  work 
juiblished  by  the  late  Imperial  Government 
of  France.  A  similar,  but  still  more  magnifi- 
cent one,  the  "Monumentos  Arquitectonicos 
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de  Espana,"  enshrines  the  art  treasures  of 
Spain.  Much  of  it  is  occupied  by  Moorish 
architecture,  and  some  by  that  singular  and 
interesting  mixed  style  which,  in  Toledo  and 
elsewhere,  sprung  from  the  inter-action  of 
this  and  the  Western  ones  ;  but,  whatever 
the  subject,  the  plates  are  always  worth 
looking  at  as  splendid  examples  of  drawing. 
Accurate  they  evidently  are,  clearer  in  every 
detail  they  can  scarcely  be;  but  the  shading 
and  finishing  them  has  been  a  laliour  of 
love,  and  almost  every  sketch  deserves  the 
name  of  a  picture.  There  arc  some  de- 
tails of  Spanish  domestic  work,  esiiecially 
of  the  characteristic  wooden  ceilings,  with 
their  star-shaped  panels,  in  vols.  8  and  9  of 
Calliat's  Encyclopajdia. 

6.     Sundries. — There  are,  of  course,  a  large 
number  of  interesting  works   which   do   not 
come  under  any  of   the  headings   which  we 
have  adojited.     Whether  the  few  we  may  yet 
mention  will    be  of  service   to   our  readers 
will  depend  of  course  on  the  special  direction 
of  their  studies.     The  student  who  gives   his 
■whole  attention  to  detail  will   probably   care 
for  little  besides  Gothic  of  the  purest  type. 
But  detail,  though  it  is  much,  is   not  every- 
thing, and  the  time  comes,  in  most  artists' ex- 
perience, when  they  find  that  detail  will  do 
less  than  they   once  supposed.     They   then 
turn  their  thoughts  to   general   design,   to 
propoj'tion,  to  arrangement  ;  and   since   sug- 
gestions for  these   may  be   found  in   every 
style  worth  calling  such,  their  researches  take 
a  wider  range.     It  is  at  this   .stage,  with   our 
own   style  once  clearly  fixeil  on  an<l  fairly 
mastered,  that  we  may  look  about  with  profit 
to  other  styles,   and  see   what  they  liave   to 
teach  us.     I\Iore  especially  we  may   look   in 
other  arched  styles,  and  most  of  all  in   that 
other  pointed  style,  which  in  each  of  its  dif- 
ferent varieties  still  retained  a  striking  like- 
ness to  European  Gothic.     We  do   no^  want 
to   transplant  it  bodily    nor    to    imitate   its 
minor    forms ;  we    merely    want    to   search 
through  its  examples  and  see  if  it  has  any 
general    ideas    worth    our    borrowing,    any 
seeds  worth  transplanting,   from   which    new 
growths    may    spring.      That     considerable 
section  of  the  world  who  see  no  use  in   origi- 
nality will  of  coiu-se  part  company  with   ns 
here  ;  the   important   occupation   of   trying 
hard  to  keep  things  generally   at  a  standstill 
leaves  them  little  time   for  adventure.     We 
might  ask    the    rest    to    glance    at    Coste's 
"  Modern  Persia,"  and  see  how  a  combination 
of  ]iointed  arcli  and   dome  was,  and  perhaps 
still  is,   used   for  mosque,   and   palace,   and 
ba/.aar  alike  ;  how  brick  building  was  made 
beautiful    on    principles    which   differ   little 
enough   at   bottom    from    those    revived   in 
some  of  our  Iiest  modern  churches  ;  and  how 
some    singidai-ly    ingenious    forms     of   plan 
were  worked  out  so  as  to  produce   the   most 
admirable   architectural   effect.      We   might 
turn   to   Ravoisie's    "  Algeria,"  and  see  the 
same  things  done   in  a  closely-related  variety 
of  art,  and  then  to  Texier's   "Asia  ilinor," 
or  Texier  and  Pullan's    "  Byzantine  Archi- 
tecture," and  examine  how  they  were  affected 
before  the  pointed  arch  superseded  the  round 
one.     For  the  present,  however,  we  will  carry 
our  list  no  farther,   merely  hoping  that    the 
little    we   have  done    in    pointing    out   and 
classifying  valuable   books  may  be  of   some 
use  to  those  students  who  have  not  been  able 
to  read  through  the  twenty  or  more   volumes 
of    the     South     Kensington    Art     Library 
Catalogue. 

♦ 

THE  SCTlVn'AL  OF  (lOTIIIC. 
"]\/rR.  EASTLAKE  might  have  added  an 
-'-'-*-  interesting  chapter  to  his  work  which 
we  reviewed  the  other  day.  by  showing  how 
in  certain  districts  Mediaival  tra.litions  have 
lingered  on  even  down  to  the  present  time. 
I'eoi)le  who  live  in  towns,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  each  new  fashion,  in  architecture 
.as  in  other  things,  sweeping  all  previous  ones 
away  before  it.  li.avc  little  idea  of  the  per- 
manence of  old  customs  in   out-of-the-way 


localities.     The  benighted  population  in  these 
less   favoured  regions  have   been   known   to 
keep  up  local  t^-jies  of  building  for  hundreds 
of   years   together,    apparently   without   any 
reason,  except  that  they  suited  their  materials 
aiui  were  found  economical  and  convenient. 
Vi'hh  the  advance  of  civilisation  these  natur- 
ally disappear.     The  rustic   mind    comes   to 
despise  so  common-place  a  material  as  free- 
stone when  it  has  once  heard  of  the  virtues  of 
Portland    cement,    and,    instructed     by    the 
achievements  of  the  specidating  builder,  sees 
its  way  to  a  great  advance  on  the  antiquated 
structures  it   once   delighted  in.     The  jiros- 
perous  village  tradesman    and   the     modern 
farmer  want  a  little  taste  in  their   houses  ; 
they  want  a  portico,  and  a  Vilue  slate  roof,  and 
some     real     terra-cotta    chimney-iiots.      So 
adorned,  and  fenced  in  with  a  neat  iron  rail- 
ing, painted  verdigris-green,  they  become  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  their  neighbours, 
and  are  as  justly  proud  of  their  fashionable 
appearance  as  an  African  chief  attired  in  a 
barrister's   wig    and   a   pair    of    top    boots. 
Arrived  at  this  pitch  of  refinement,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  shoidd  leave  old-fashioned 
customs  to  their  inferiors.     The  local  style  of 
building  may  do  for  cottagers,  and  it  is  in 
cottage  building  that  we  may  now  oftenest 
find  it.   We  met  with  an  instance  in  Glouces- 
tershire not  many  months  ago.     A  well-to-do 
farmer  had  just  built  a  house  for  himself,  and 
a    cottage    for    his    shepherd.      Both   were 
erected  by  the  village  mason,  the  first  with 
much  effort  to  copy  the  correct  villa  style,  as 
shown  by  the  best  examples ;  the  second  in 
the  cheapest  way  in  which  he   could  manage 
to  get  the  required  accomodation.    The  farm- 
house was  a  box  with  holes  in  it ;  it  had  a 
plastered  front,  a  hideous  green  verandah,  and 
a  roof  hipjied  four   ways   to   a   point.     The 
cottage  was  of  rubble,  with  stone  mullions  to 
tlie  windows,  copings  to  the  gables,  and  quaint 
weatherings  to  the  projecting  chimney — as 
picturesque,  in  fact,  as  we  have  ever  seen  a 
building  of  the  class.     The  inside  we  did  not 
examine,  but  when  once  the  exterior  gets  a 
little  weather-stained  it  will  need  more  than  a 
cursory  inspection  to  tell  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  ".go  of  Queen  Victoria  or  of  <iueen 
Elizabeth.      It  is   certainly  in   the   cheapest 
style  for  the  Cotswold  district ;  its  planning 
was  dictated  by  nothing  but  convenience,  and 
yet  the  artistic  effect  was   all  that  could  be 
wished.     These  are  three  considerable  merits, 
and  this  specimen  of  traditional  work  is  not 
at  all  singular  in  combining  them.    "We  would  ■ 
not,  of  course,  encourage  any  one  else  in  trj'- 
ing  to  combine  them  on  similar  principles, 
because  those  principles  were  fonmlout  in  the 
Middle  ages,  and  everything  is  different  now 
from  what  it  was  then.      The  nature  of  stone 
is  altogether   different ;  the  English  climate 
is  changed,  even  the  law  of  gravitation  ju'o- 
liably  acts  in  the  opposite  way,  and  used  in 
the  thirteenth   century  to  rc]iel  bodies  from 
the   earth   instead  of   attracting  them.     AVe 
cannot,  indeed,  prove  these  statements,  but 
our   readers   may  be  assured  that   they  are 
true  :  Mr.  Fergusson  would  know  bettc^r  than 
to  demand  a  totally  new   style,  if  all  these 
things  remained  the  same  as  they  used  to  be. 


IIOAV  TO  BUILD  SCIENTTFTC.\LLY 
AVITII  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS. 

TTOW  do  modern  inventions  and  appliances 
-*--*-  enable  us  to  build  the  houses  of  the 
present  day  with  cheaper  or  better  nuiterials 
and  conveniences  than  formerly?  I  have, 
since  I  commenced  this  series,  been  told  by 
those  whose  opinions  I  value  most  highly 
that  inventions  generally  are  not  applied  be- 
cause they  are  n(A  worth  ajiiilying ;  ami 
further,  that  I  ought  to  know  that  MM  or  '.)'.) 
out  of  every  100  inventions  are  useless. 
Well,  while  not  going  so  far  in  condemnation 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  day,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  go  thus  tar:  that  very  many  are  really 
useless,  and  perhaps  an  explanation  may  aiil 


in  preventing  similar  disappointments  in  the 
future.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  accounted  for 
thus  :  The  mind  is  directed  to  one  fault  which 
exists  in  the  article  it  is  desired  to  improve, 
and  in  trying  to  obtain  the  remedy  the  mind 
becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  one  difficulty  that 
it  perchance  conquers  that,  but  is  so  forgetful 
of  all  else  that  it  creates  fresh  objections.  Let 
me  illustr.ate  this  by  something  which  is  at- 
tracting more  attention  at  the  present  time 
than  any  other  subject — I  mean  the  invention 
of  the  water-closet.  No  doubt  this  invention 
did  away  with  the  nuisance  of  the  cesspool ; 
but  what  a  legacy  it  has  left  of  apparently 
never-ending  trouble  !  The  Times  devoted  a 
leading  article  on  the  1.5th  instant  to  this  sub 
ject,  and  ended  by  simply  admitting  that  no 
perfect  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered. 
AVhatever  may  be  the  reason,  however,  it 
does  certainly  require  most  carefid  considera- 
tion and  extended  trial  before  arriving  at  a 
decision.  But  supposing  those  were  correct  who 
say  there  is  so  small  a  proportion  of  good  or  use- 
ful inventions,  I  contend  it  would  still  bo  the 
bounden  duty  of  architects  to  keep  inve.sti- 
gating  all  they  possibly  can,  and  test  them 
sometimes  in  their  own  residences  (until  some 
authority  is  entrusted  with  this  duty)  ;  in  this 
way  only  can  they  give  their  clients  the  infor- 
mation and  advice  they  require.  That 
-ESTiiKTics  alone  will  not  be  suilicicnt  in  the 
present  day  for  the  architect,  I  would  quote 
from  Mr.  G.  E.  Street's  vindication  of  himself 
and  his  designs  for  the  Law  t'om-ts.  He 
says :  "  And  in  no  part  have  I  ignored  any 
modern  appliances  or  uses  which  present  any 
real  advantages."  I  have  indicated  that  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  towards  giving 
the  architect  improved  appliances  for  his 
buildings  ;  but  great,  indeed,  and  successful, 
have  been  the  efforts  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  day  in  aiding  the  cheajnr  production 
and  transport  of  materials.  I  proceed  first  to 
treat  of 

W.MLS. 

The  materials  at  our  comm.and  are  granite, 
marble,  stone,  brick,  artificial  stone,  and  con- 
crete. I  shall  first  treat  of  each  material  and 
show  its  advantages  or  peculiarities,  and  when 
I  have  accomplished  this  I  purpose  making 
comparisons. 

Gl!.\NlTE. — Unquestionably  now  much  used 
in  London  ;  a  writer  has  said  he  believes  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  as  plenti- 
fully used  as  Bath  stone,  and  founds  his  belief 
on  the  aid  derived  from  machinery. 

Advanlaijes. — Beautiful  in  colom-  and  tex- 
ture. It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Engl.and,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  A\'ales,  the 
Channel  Islands.  France,  and  Sweden.  Is 
not  so  li.able  to  be  injured,  therefore  com- 
mends itself  for  plinths  and  those  parts  of 
the  building  which  can  be  reached  by  men 
(and  boys).  Its  great  value,  perhaps,  is  most 
plainly  admitted  in  docks  and  bridges  and 
such  works  as  the  Thames  Embankment. 

For  Biuhlirifj  Walls. — The  granites  which  are 
best  for  this  purpose  are  the  Cornish.  The 
English  granites  that  arc  in  the  market  and 
are  recommended  by  the  trade  are  Dartmoor, 
Penryn,  Haytor,  and  De  Lank. 

For  Decorative  Works,  I  wouldalmostaccord 
the  prefei'ence  to  the  Scottish,  though  Corn- 
wall supplies  a  red  granite  that  some  consider 
equal  to  the  celebrated  quarries  north  of  the 
Tweed.  Some  of  the  cpiarries  in  use  are 
Peterhead,  Ross  of  Mull,  Aberdeen,  Cairn- 
gall,  Dalbeattie.  The  Irish  are  Newry, 
Castle  AV'helan,  Dalkeith,  and  the  Fcrmoy 
Bassett.  The  beauty  anrl  durability  of  the 
latter  granites  are  considered  by  some  equal 
to  the  Scotch.  The  Swedish  are  from  the 
Malmiin  quarries.  The  advantage  of  the 
foreign  (it  is  a  gray  granite)  over  the  native 
tloes  not  seem  very  great ;  it  can  be  delivered 
dressed,  it  is  stated,  at  the  price  of  rough 
native  stone,  but  then  it  has  not  the  hardness 
of  the  Aberileen  or  the  Guernsey  granites. 
The  sizes  imported  are  for  stretchers  fiom 
oft.  (iin.  to  .ift.  by  I'ft.  ;!in.  by  I'ft.  oin.  and  for 
for  headers  3ft.  Gin.  by  'lit.  oin 
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Treatment. — No  doubt  Mr.  Crcioe's  view  of 
the  treatment  in  decoration  of  granite  is  cor- 
rect and  tlie  most  effective.  He  says  :  "  The 
earliest  and  grandest  sculptures  of  Egypt  are 
■worked  in  granite,  the  beautiful  and  diu'able 
stone  of  Assouan  (Syena),  Egyptian  sculpture 
partaking  to  some  extent  of  the  characteristics 
of  execution  most  suited  to  that  material. 
Broad,  even  surfaces,  crudely-rounded  con- 
tours, and  obtuse  or  rectangular  sections 
prevail.  A  thin  '  arris'  or  an  acute  angle  is 
almost  unknown.  Where  greater  detail  is 
required  it  is  eitlier  cut  deeply  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface,  or  slightly  through  the  polish  ; 
and  as  the  forms  must  be  of  the  simplest  and 
most  conventional,  so  the  detail  must  be  very 
limited  and  very  expressive." 

Disadvantar/es. — The  weight,  the  expense, 
the  difficulty'  of  working  it.  Many  sorts  will 
not  stand  the  atmosphere  of  London  and  other 
towns.  The  most  celebrated  case  I  know  I 
am  tempted  to  extract  extensively,  because  it 
is  very  seldom  such  a  test  has  been  applied, 
and  the  result  is  not  that  which  one  might 
have  expected. 

In  the  maunfacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  roast- 
ing of  ores  it  is  essential  to  produce  as  Uttle  admix- 
ture of  other  bod'es  as  possible.  Arsenious  acid 
invariably  accompanies  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acids  generated  in  the  furnaces.  In  order  to  con- 
dense tliem  before  tliey  enter  the  lead  chambers 
these  gases  are  first  led  through  a  channel.  At  the 
Mulden  Vitriol  Works,  near  Freiberg,  where  a 
stnicturc  was  erected,  it  was  found  after  a  few  years 
that  a  work  of  destruction  was  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  channel  which  necessitated  constant 
repairs,  and  ultimately  compelled  the  owners  to 
build  the  whole  afresh  on  different  principle,  based 
upon  expeiience  gained  in  this  case.  The  forma- 
tion was  in  rock  and  built  iu  1861,  and  it  was 
3J  yards  high,  IJ  yard  wide  in  the  clear,  walls  con- 
structed in  lime  boud  with  quarry  stones  (gneiss)  ; 
it  was  built  in  a  cavity  cut  into  'the  rock,  which 
cavity  was  4  A  yards  wide,  and  6  to  7  yards  deep. 
Space  betweeu  walls  and  sides  of  rock  after  comple- 
tion of  channel  was  filled  with  clay  tightly  rammed 
in.  The  whole  ultimately  covered  with  rubbish. 
After  two  years'  standing  a  rising  took  place  along 
crown  of  arch.  In  18().3  this  increased  to  .an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  examination  revealed  that  quarry 
stones  as  well  as  mortar  had  undergone  some  serious 
change.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  take  down  structure. 
When  this  was  done  it  was  found  that  the  increase 
in  height  amounted  to  1  yard  4  inches,  whilst  at 
various  places  the  width  had  increased  12  inches, 
8  inches,  4  inches.  The  vault  was  split  above,  and 
by  combined  pressure  of  upper  part  of  masom-y  and 
covering  upon  lower  walls,  wJtich  luid  become  noft 
and  yielding  through  the  action  of  the  vapours^  they 
were  forced  upwards.  The  free  intermediate  space 
was  but  a  few  inches  wide.  Pavement  and  floor 
had  become  a  distorted  mixture,  the  members  of  the 
former  being  pushed  "  pell  mell "  into  the  latter. 
Closer  investigation  showed  that  while  the  decom- 
position of  the  mortar  seemed  the  same  all  along, 
that  of  the  gneiss  was  different  iu  different  parts. 
The  degree  of  humidity  iu  various  places,  while  it 
accelerated  not  the  decomposition  of  the  lime 
(magnesium  limestone,  or  dolomite),  had  favoured 
the  attacks  of  the  acids  upon  the  quarry  stones. 
The  mica  of  the  gneiss  played  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ti"ansaction.  At  first  it  became  dis- 
coloured, then  its  adhesion  relaxed,  and  at  hast  the 
single  silvery  scales  vanished  altogether  from  the 
stones.  During  this  process  the  gneiss  ultimately 
gained  the  appearance  of  normal  grauulite,  since 
one  portion  of  the  gneiss  character  had  disapjieared, 
and  the  remaining  components,  quartz  and  felsite, 
presented  k.  slate-like,  although  crystalline  or 
granular  structure.  There  was  a  little  change 
also  observable  in  the  felsite ;  it  was  partly 
discoloured,  and  iu  that  state  showed  less  hard- 
ness than  in  ordinary  processes.  It  need  hardly 
be  mentioned  that  quartz  did  not  suffer  in 
any  way,  but  the  stability  of  this  component  alone 
could  not  prevent  the  gneiss  from  becoming  soft  and 
brittle.  The  mortal",  which  was  mixed  up  witli 
river  sand,  suffered  even  more  than  the  quarry 
stones.  All  its  carbonates  were  turned  into  sul- 
phates, and  wherever  sufficient  space  presented 
itself  crystals  of  gyqjsum  were  formed.  In  the 
narrower  ci'evices  groups  of  minute  crystals  sur- 
rounded grains  of  sand.  These  processes  had  bad 
effect  on  building.  The  cry-stallisatiou  retpiired 
room,  and  nothing  is  so  heavy  as  effectually  t<t  ri'sist 
that  tjperation.  In  places  where  crystallisation 
was  prevented  by  a  lack  of  humidity  the  walls 
were  disfigured  by  pressure  from  above,  and  iu 
places  favourable  to  that  process  this  pressure  was 
overcome,  and  cracks  and  clefts  were  the  result. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  these  mischievous  effects  to 
any  other  agency  than  that  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Coming  from  kilns  mixed  with  other  vapours  and 
atmospheric  air,  it  has,  in  first  instance,  a  temiiera- 


ture  of  400°  Centigrade.  Tliis  high  degree  of 
heat  prevents  its  absorbing  water  out  of  "walls  of 
channel.  The  conditions  for  its  condensation  arc  a 
low  temperature  and  presence  of  humidity.  Where 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  the  acid  will  bo  pre- 
cipitated, and  hence  we  find  that  at  certain  places 
iu  the  channel  the  walls  and  flooring  had  .absorbed 
quantities  of  acid.  Moreover,  the  vapours  of  sul- 
phurous acid  coming  in  contact  with  the  alkalies  of 
the  walls  are  thereby  enabled  to  take  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  transforming  into  sulphates,  aid  iu  the 
work  of  destruction. 

A  chemical  analysis  in  the  Sheerer  Labora- 
tory, made  by  Dr.  Rube,  corroborates  almost 
fidly  the  above  conclusions. 

Shortly  to  sum  up  results  obtained,  the 
causes  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
channel  at  Freiberg  are  to  be  ascribed 

1.  To  the  sulphmic  acid  acting  as  a  decom- 
posing agent. 

2.  To  the  attacks  of  that  acid  upon  interior 
of  the  walls  being  most  effective  on  the 
mortar  ;  next  on  the  mica  of  the  gneiss  ;  and 
lastly  on  the  felsite  contained  iu  the  latter. 

0.  To  the  crystallisation  of  the  products  of 
decomposition. 

It  was  al.so  found  that  the  distortion  was 
the  greatest  Avhere  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition were  kept  in  solution  by  an  abundance 
of   moisture. 

Objection  to  present  mode  of  using  granite. 
I  desire  to  keep  from  touching  on  matters 
of  taste,  but  there  is  one  important  point 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  dis- 
cussed. It  is  this  :  Should  polished  granite 
or  any  polished  substances  be  used  in  external 
decoration  or  building '?  I  think  I  remember 
hearing  Mr.  George  Godwin  remark,  in  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  Itoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  that  he  objected  to  the  admixture 
for  the  reason  that  in  time  tlie  work  naturally 
becomes  more  dull  and  sombre,  while  the 
jjolished  work  does  not  show  the  effect  of  time, 
and,  therefore,  polished  granite,  encaustic 
tiles,  and  such  substances,  stand  out  more 
unpleasantly  as  time  rolls  on,  and  destroy  all 
harmony.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  this  view, 
and  woidd  strongly  urge  that  no  polished 
material  shoidd  be  introduced  unless  the  whole 
of  the  work  be  polished.  I  would  ask  those 
who  differ  from  my  view  to  walk  along 
Pall  Mall,  and  consider  whether  the  large 
polished  columns  of  a  certain  fa9ade 
in  that  street  are  not  destructive  of  rmity 
and  harmony.  If  still  in  doubt,  compare  that 
front  with  the  less  expensive  front  of  the 
Travellers'  Club,  and  I  think  then  I  am 
certain  to  have  all  agree  with  me  in  condemn- 
ing the  use  of  polished  materials  with  un- 
polished. The  only  building  I  remember 
where  the  eye  is  not  offended  is  a  small 
shop  in  Lombard-street.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  entire  ground  floor  is  of  red  polished 
granite.  It  comprises  two  piers,  and  seg- 
mental arch,  the  spandrils  filled  in  with  same 
material,  and  is  finished  square  with  string- 
ing ;  from  tlws  starts  the  upper  stories. 

It  is  difficult  to  gire  the  price  of  granite  except 
for  polished  columns,  as  the  granite  merchants 
only  quote  their  prices  for  columns  ;  but  the 
cost  of  Aberdeen  granite,  including  cartage, 
labour,  and  setting  plain-faced  work  per  foot 
citbe,  may  be  taken  in  London  at  about  £1. 

The  price  of  columns  polished  dark  Shap, 
light  Shap,  from  the  quarries  in  Westmore- 
land, or  Tonmore  Ross  of  Mull,  10s.  a  foot 
run  if  diameter  ."in.  up  to  4ft.  in  length, 
£1  Is.  afoot  run  if  diameter  14in. ;  £.3  a  foot 
run  if  diameter  2ft.  Sin. ;  this  latter  is  a 
diameter  of  some  dark  Shap  columns  supplied 
at  S.  Pancras  Railway  Station. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  small  columns  are 
relatively  dearer,  the  reason  being  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  break.  B.  F. 


assemblage  of  jointed  beams  of  indefimtely 
short  length,  the  thrust  against  the  abutments 
produced  by  two  inclined  beams,  as  in  Fig.  7, 
loaded  with  a  weight  W,  either  suspended  or 
insisted  upon  the  apex,  is  measured  by  the 
length  of  the  lines  A  B  and  A  C,  that  thrust 
being  in  those  directions  respectively.  The 
thrust  on  either  side  may  be  resolved  into 
two  component  parts — viz.,  that  which  is 
sustained  vertically  by  tlie  foundations  of 
the  abutments,  and  that  which  is  sustained 
horizontally  by  the  resistance  of  the  mass  of 
the  abutments  to  their  being  overturned  by 
the  horizontal  thrust  against  them.  This 
horizontal  thrust  is  the  same  against  each 
abutment,  however  the  inclinations  of  the 
two  beams  may  vary  from  each  other,  and 
this  may  be  found  to  be  true  by  constructing 
the  lines  according  to  any  given  angle,  and 
measuring  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  vertical  of  the  point  of  suspension  or 
insistance,  and  the  point  in  each  beam 
which  determines  the  thrust  upon  it  in  its 
own  direction. 
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NOTES  ON  BRICKAVORK.— X. 

THE  thrust  of  an  arch  against  its  abut- 
ments maybe  determined  on  the  principle 
of  the  resolution  of  forces  into  tlieir  component 
parts.  Thus,  in  the  simplest  case,  and  con- 
sidering for  a  moment  that  an  arch  is  but  an 


In  Fig.  7,  if  A  W  measure  the  weight  on. 
the  joint  of  the  two  beams,  A  B  and  A  C  will 
measure  the  respective  thrusts  along  them  in 
their  own  directions,  pi-oviding  the  lines 
W  C  and  W  B  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
respective  sides.  The  thrust  measiu-ed  by 
A  B  may  be  resolved  into  its  vertical  weight 
A  h,  and,  its  horizontal  thrust  B  h,  and  the 
thrust  measured  by  A  C  may  be  resolved  into 
its  veitical  weight  A  c,  and  its  horizontal 
thrust  C  c.  Each  of  these  horizontal  thrusts 
will  be  of  the  same  intensity  whatever  the 
relative  inclinations  of  the  beams  may  be,  but 
the  vertical  weights  sustained  by  the  abut- 
ments will  vary  with  the  inclination ;  thus 
the  vertical  weight  measured  by  the  line  A  h, 
plus  that  measured  by  A  c,  are  together  equal 
to  the  whole  vertical  weight  sustained  by  the 
abutments.  This  being  found  to  be  true  of 
two  members  of  a  structure,  incUned  at  any 
given  angle  to  the  horizon  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  an  assemblage  of  any  number  of 
members  or  equal  parts  of  the  length  of  an ' 
arch  may  be  found  to  be  of  the  same  intensity 
in  any  part  of  it,  and  therefore  this  results, 
that  the  horizontal  thrust  against  an  abut- 
ment may  be  measiu-ed  by  tlie  line  B  h  in 
Fig.  8,  by  drawing  the  line  A  B  tangential  to 
the  curve  at  the  springing,  and  making  A  h, 
measured  l.iy  the  same  scale  with  wliich  the 
horizontal  thrust  may  be  measured,  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  half  arch  ani  its  load  in- 
cluded within  the  points  A,  D,  F,  W. 
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The  thickness  of  an  abutment  may  tlierefore 
be  calculated,  when  we  know  the  horizontal 
thrust,  on  the  principles  exjilaincd  in  a  former 
number  of  this  series.  In  practice  it  ranges 
from  about  one-third  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch  at  the  crown. 
To  determine  the  thickness  of  the  arch  by 
calculation  would  require  an  almost  intermiu- 
able  number  of  figures  ;  but  the  practice  may 
be  taken  to  be  this,  that  the  thickness  of  the 
arch  at  the  corner  is  a  mean  proportional  lie- 
tween  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  part  and 
a  constant  which  does  not  vary  much  from 
•12  in  .single  arches  and  -17  in  tlie  arches  of  a 
viaduct.  Viaduct  and  bridge,  although  criti- 
cally meaning  the  .same  thing,  have  come  to 
mean  two  different  structures — a  bridge  mean- 
ing one  or  a  few  arches  and  a  viaduct  many. 

This  rule  is  more  concisely  expressed  thus  : 
Let  D  =  the  depth  of  the  arch  at  the  crown 
in  feet ;  R  =  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
crown  in  feet ;  then,  for  a  single  arch — 


D   =    V  -12  K 

and  for  an  ai'ch  of  a  series — 
D  =  V-17  K 
This  vide  is  derived  from  examples  of 
bridges  of  masonry  taken  indiscriminately, 
whether  of  brick  or  stone.  Bricks  wUl  not 
sustain  so  great  a  coni])ressive  strain  as  some 
kinds  of  stone  ;  but  the  compressive  strength 
of  either  is  not  nearly  approached,  so  that  in 
such  a  case  it  is  of  less  consequence  whether 
the  material  be  brick  or  stone.  Only  in  one 
well-known  example  has  the  actual  strength 
of  brickwork  been  nearly  approached,  and 
that  is  in  the  bridge  carrying  the  Great 
Western  Railway  over  the  Thames  at  Maiden- 
head. Here  Mr.  Brunei  has  put  the  crushing 
strength  of  bricks  to  the  tost  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  known  example. 
The  ratio  of  actual  strain  to  the  whole 
strength  of  the  bricks  is  about  as  1  to  3.  In 
most  other  examples  the  ratio  is  from  one- 
twentieth  to  one-fortieth  of  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  material.  The  crushing 
strength  of  bricks  varies  so  much  with  the 
different  kinds  that  a  general  statement  can 
hardly  be  made,  but  good  bricks  should  bear 
50  tons  per  square  foot ;  ordinary  bricks  about 
30  tons  ;  while  inferior  sorts  'will  not  bear 
nearly  so  much  as  that.  These  are  the  crush- 
ing weights.  In  each  ca.se  the  brick  begins 
to  crack,  and  therefore  practically  to  fail, 
with  half  these  weights.  The  proportions  of 
the  Maidenhead  bridge  are  shown  in  Fig.  0. 

The  bridge  consists  of  two  arches  of  brick- 
work in  cement,  each  128ft.  .span  and  24ft. 
3in.  rise.  The  thickness  of  the  arch  at'the 
crown  is  oh.  3in.  ;  midway  between  the 
crown  and  the  springing  Oft.,  and  at  the 
springing  7ft.  Uin.  the  radius  of  the  in- 
trados  at  the  crown  is  l(!9ft. 

The  depth  at  the  crown  calculated  by  the 
rule  above  given  would  be  .''r.-Uift.,  while  the 
actual  depth  is  ,')-25ft.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  rule  of  this  kind  agree  exactly  with 
every  e.xample  in  practice,  but  it  agrees  nearly 
with  many  examjiles  of  large  arches. 

■We  may  call  the  above  an  example  of  a 
bold  arch  on  a  large  scale.  Here  is  one 
equally  bold  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  from  the 
warehouse  floors  of  St.  George's  Dock,  at 
Liverpool.  The  arches  are  10ft.  span,  with 
1ft.  ri.se,  the  thickness  being  4',in.  the 
spandrels  filled  in  witli  sand,  and"tlie  floor 
paved  with  bricks,  laid  flat.  All  the  arches 
are  tied  together  with  wrought  iron  tie  rods, 
lain,  diameter. 

As  tlie  thickness  of  an  arch  advances  by 
half-a-brick  at  once,  it  may  be  useful  to 
calculate  out  the  radii  for  several  thicknesses, 
taking  the  above-named  rule  the  radii  should 
be  as  follow : — 

Number  of  Radiv.s. 

half-briek  rings.         Single  arch. 


Series. 

Ht 0-75ft. 

4         3 


10 
IS 
30 
40 


S 
13 
20 
30 


PLUMBING.— II. 

(Continued  from  page  S2,) 
TN  our  last  we  treated  of  plain  serai-circle 
-*-  rhones,  which  may  possibly  be  considered 
to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  an  ex- 
crescence and  a  necessary  evil  than  an  orna- 
ment to  the  building.  In  this  ca.se,  however, 
we  come  to  treat  of  ornamental  iron  rhones  or 
gutters,  which  are  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  design,  and  which,  as  the  old  saying 
has  it,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  at 
one  and  the  same  time  they  serve  either  as 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  cornice  mouldings 
as  well  as  runs  or  gutters  for  the  rain-water. 
These  ornamental  iron  gutters  do  not,  generally 
speaking,  require  hooks,  as  ]n'ovisinn  is  made 
for  them  being  screwed  to  the  woodwork  of 
roof ,  a  board  about  lin.  or  Uin.  thick,  and 
about  same  depth  as  back  of  rhone,  being 
fixed  up  along  back  of  where  they  go  for 
that  purpose.  In  some  cases  all  the  weight 
of  rlione  is  borne  by  the  screws,  as  in  Fig.  a. 
In  other  cases  great  part  of  bottom  of  rhone 


of  the  house,  with  the  rain-water,  both  from 
back  and  front,  led  into  it  as  sketch.  In  this 
case  the  water  from  front  gutter  E  is  conveyed 
along  gable  into  back  conductor  F,  by  means 
of  an  iron,  lead,  or  zinc  pipe,  as  shown  at  G, 
which  jiipe  is  upheld  by  holdfasts  if  iron,  or 
if  of  lead  it  may  be  \ipheld  by  wings  or  bands, 
of  which  more  anon. 


Fig. 


Fig.  I,. 


lies  on  wall -head,  as  in  Fig.  b.  In  some  eases 
they  are  upheld  by  ornamental  iron  brackets, 
as  sketch,  which  are  of  various 
styles  to  suit  the  place.  These 
ornamental  iron  rhones  or  Gut- 
ters require  to  have  close  ends 
(unless  in  cases  where  they  go  all 
round  the  building,  as  in  some 
cottages^  and  drops,  just  as  the 
plain  half-circle  ones  do,  only 
they  are  not  put  up  with  a 
declivity  to  drop,  for  that  would  spoil 
their  appearance  ;  they  are  fitted  up  quite 
level  or  horizontal,  but  owing  to  their 
lieing  several  times  deeper  than  the  half- 
circle  rhones,  they  can  dispense  with  a 
declivity.  The  depth  of  a  4iin.  semi-circle 
rhone  is  only  about  (or  scarcely)  2in.,  whereas 
the  depth  of  ornamental  rhones  may  be  3in., 
Cin.,  or  8in.,  &c.,  with  a  corresponding 
breadth,  according  to  circumstances,  and  as 
the  size  of  roof  or  the  character  of  building 
may  require.  In  order  to  keep  an  unbrokeii 
line  of  frontage,  ornamental  iron  gutters  have 
no  faucits,  the  plain  end  of  rhone  actin"  as 
the  faucit,  while  the  end  of  other  length  iscou- 
tracted  so  as  to  slip  into  it  (see  figure).     They 
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are  put  together  with  putty  or  red  lead,  and 
rhone  bolts,  only  the  head  of  bolt  is  kept 
outside,  and  the  hole  connter.sunk  so  as  to 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  catch  or  to  be 
offensive  to  the  eye.  The  rhoue  bolts  in  this 
case  are  also  a  Kttle  thicker,  as  well  as  longer 
than  for  the  semi-circular  rhones. 

In  some  eases  an  ornamental  iron  gutter  is 
put  up  along  the  front  of  building. "wiiile  a 
l)lain  half-circle  one  is  put  up  along  the  back- 
eave.  This  is  often  tlone  where  tiie  buihling 
has  two  gables,  and  supposing  it  to  be  done 
at  a  lioHse  in  the  country,  or  wherever  the 
water  is  scarce,  instead  of  merely  allowing 
the  rain  to  run  off  into  the  drains,  provision 
is  made  to  catch  as  much  as  possible  either 
by  collecting  it  in  a  tank,  cistern,  or  rain- 
water barrel.  In  such  a  case  the  barrel,  we 
shall  say,  is  put  up  at  one  of  the  back  corners 


As  will  easily  lie  understood,  an  overflow 
pipe,  H,  requires  to  be  put  into  barrel  (or  it 
may  be  done  as  [jer  I),  so  as  to  make  provi- 
sion for  carrying  away  surjilus  rain-water 
when  the  barrel  is  full.  The  water-tap  or 
bib-crane,  .1,  is  for  drawing  off  water  for  use. 
Of  course  there  are  many  little  differences  in 
detail  which  start  up  ;  but  to  one  who  imder- 
stands  the  principle  these  are  easily  mastered. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  tlie  supposed  hoiLse 
in  former  article,  which  had  nothing  but  plain 
half-circle  rhones  on  front  cave  as  well  as 
back,  the  front  rhone  is  simply  carried  along 
gable  also,  where  it  is 
upheld  by  holdfasts  (as 
lierc  shown)  made  to  fit  it, 
and  it  runs,  say,  into  a 
rain-water  head,  which  receives  the  water  both 
from  it  and  the  back  rhone,  and  so  down  con- 
ductor into  barrel. 

There  are  so  many  patterns  of   these  orna- 
mental iron  gutters,  from  the  plain  squai-e  to 


those  with  the  most  elaborate  mouldings,  that 
we  can  only  refer  to  them  here  ;  but  the  above 
serve  to  show  the  principle. 

The  plumber  having  put  up  his  rhones, 
during  the  time  he  has  been  seeing  after  his 
pijies  the  slater  has  not  been  idle,  for  he  has 
gut  the  roof  all  slated,  and  the  plunil:)er  may 
now  put  on  the  ridge,  which  may  be  either  of 
lead,  zinc,  or  iron.  The  lowest  breadth,  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  either  lead  or  zinc  ridges  is 
one  foot,  which  allows  a  cover  of  about  4  in., 
or  fidly  that,  on  each  side  over  slates ;  but  in 
many  cases  a  greater  breadth  is  used  and 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  slates 
sufficient  cover.  If  it  is  to  be  lead  for  the 
ridge,  then  a  ridge  about  48  feet  long  can  be 
put  on,  say,  in  three  pieces  (or  as  lead  at  hand 
will  allow ),  an  overlap  of  about  two  inches  being 
given  ^^•llere  the  pieces  meet.  After  the  lead 
has  been  rolled  out  and  beaten  into  its  place 
with  the  usual  wooden 
Ci  "^^^"^  "dresser''    (see    sketch), 

a  lead-headed  —  or  now, 
perhaps,  a  galvanised — slate-nail  is  di'iven 
in  at  a  distance  of,  say,  every  two  feet  or 
so  into  each  side  of  top  of  ridge.  Sheet  load 
for  ridgos  may  be  from,  at  lowest,  .')lb.  up  to 
71b.  or  more  per  square  foot.  \\'hen  less  than 
olb.,  it  is  easily  torn  up  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
even  although  (as  is  done 
^C~y^  in   some   cases  where   the 

lead  is  much  exposed  to 
thieves  as  well  as  to  the 
wind)  galvanised  iron  ridge 
(see  sketch)  straps  are 
put  on  every  three  feet  or  so,  yet  if  the  lead  be 
too  thin  it  is  sometimes  torn  "up  between  the 
straps. 
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If  however,  the  ridge  is  to  be  covered  with 
zinc,  then  zinc  ridges  are  generally  put  on  in 
8-feet  lengths,  with  three  straps  to  each  length, 
or  one  about  every  2Jft.  Each  length  of  ridge 
Is  allowed  to  overlap  the  other  about  2  inches. 
Where  the  straps  are  put  on  at  one  every  4ft., 
it  does  not  give  the  zinc  fair  play.  Zinc  ridges 
■are  made  of  sheet  zinc  from  Nos.  10  to  14  and 
upwards.  No.  10,  which  gives  about  ]2oz.  to 
square  foot,  is  little  enough  ;  but  anything 
ess,  unless  specially  ordered,  or  for  something 
■temporary,  should  not  be  put  on. 

Iron  ridges  are  put  on  in  4-feet  lengths  as 
■cast  by  some  foundries  or  as  ordered,  they 
are  caet  to  suit  the  pitch  or  inclination 
•of  the  roof.  They 
can  be  had  either 
quite  plain  (as 
shown  in  diagram), 
or  with  many  different  styles  of  ornament  to 
suit  the  chai'acter 
of  tlie  building 
(see  sketch).  The 
one  length  over- 
laps the  other, 
and  as  each length 
is  cast  with  a  raised  head  at  one  end  and 
raised  cover  at  the  other,  the  head  of  one 
length  is  covered  by  the  socket  of  the  other, 
and  so  made  tight. 

While  we  are  at  the  iron  work  of  roofs,  we 
may  here  mention  iron  centre  gutters,  which, 
as  they  are  not  put  up  for  ornament,  but 
■simply  for  use,  can  be  made  with  any  declivity 
wanted,  in  which  case  the  sole  or  bottom  of 
gutter  is  cast  tapered,  perhaps  (5  inches  broad 
where  water  runs  off,  and  10  or  12  inches  at 
higher  end.  In  other  eases  they  are  cast 
•without  any  declivity,  being  laid  level,  and 
therefore  the  same  breadth  throughout.  The 
two  sides,  however,  in  all  cases  require  to  be 
made  to  fit  pitch  of  roof,  or  else  the  inclina- 
tion of  roof  is  set  so  as  to  fit  tliem  if  they  are 
.■selected  beforehand  ;  generally,  however,  the 
gutter  is  made  to  fit  roof  as  at  K,  where  the 
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drop  L  is  also  sho^wn  for  the  outlet,  by  which 
water  may  be  conveyed  away  by  the  rain- 
'water  pipes  as  circumstances  require. 

These  centre  iron  gutters  are  made  with 
enlarged  faucits,  same  as  semi-circle  rhones, 
not  with  contracted  ends,  same  as  ornamental 
rhones  above  alluded  to.  They  arc  joined 
with  putty  or  red  lead,  and  bolts  and  nuts,  the 
bolts  being  liin.  long,  and  about  fin.  thick. 
Three  bolts  are  used  for  each  joint,  but  in 
some  very  broad  gutters  four  bolts  may  be  used. 
Each  length  may  be  had  either  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  foundry 
they  are  got  from  ;  shorter  lengths  may  be  had 
to  order  or  to  make  up  length  required.  In 
our  next  we  sliall  treat  of  roofs  where  the 
material  used  by  the  plumber  is  lead. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  our  best  attention 
to  any  queiies,  suggestions,  information, 
plans,  or  patents  sent  in  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  and  shall  as  far  as  possible  either 
answer  directly,  or  use,  or  make  allusion  to 
the  matter  as  it  comes  up  in  its  proper  place. 
Please  address  to  "  Plumbing,"  otRce  of  the 
BfiLDiNG  News. 

(To  be  c&ntinued.^ 


A  Town  Sinking. — The  Northwich  Local  Board 
liavo  liada  discussion  as  to  the  sinking  of  the  town 
and  tho  salt-producing  districts  around.  The  trus- 
tees are  about  to  deepen  the  River  Weaver  to  Wins- 
ford  Bridge,  and  it  is  said  if  thej'  do  not  get  an  in- 
vert or  planlv  piling  of  the  river  round  the  town,  the 
■whole  to"wii  would  fall,  or  there  ■would  be  an  im- 
mediate subsidence,  and  eventually'  a  collapse,  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  property  of  the  town.  The 
sinking  in  many  places  is  caused  by  the  river  running 
through  the  quicksand  into  the  old  rock  shafts. 


LONDON  AS  IT  IS  AND    AS  IT  MIGHT  BE, 

(Concluded  from  page  51.) 

MR.  I'AYNE  then  passed  on  to  the  third  head 
of    his   subject —namely,    that    the   general 
aspect  of  the  streets  of  London,  even  the  principal 
ones,  is  common-place,  uninteresting,  and  even  ugly, 
and  that,   compared  ■with  the  advantages  gained,  a 
very   trifling  expense  would  make  an  astonishing 
difference  in  this.     What  a  difference,  again,  between 
London   and  Paris  in  this  respect !     There  it  is  a 
pleasure,  in  the  best  quarters,  to  walk  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  the  other  ;  the  fine  broad  boulevards, 
lined  with  trees,   stretching  in  every  direction,  the 
fresh  clear   air,   the  white  stone  fa9ades,  rich  with 
carving    and   sculpture,    the    tasteful  shops    almost 
everywhere,    make  Paris  the  very  pattern  of  a  capital 
cit}'.     The  effect    to    Londoners  coming  back  from 
Paris  to  their  own  dirty  city,  with  its  long  rows  of 
uninteresting  brick-built  streets,  typified  by  Gower- 
street,  its  monotonous  squares,  its  filth,  and  its  smoke, 
is   disheartening  in  the  extreme ;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
through  the  principal  thoroughfares,  such  as  Oxford- 
street,  Regent-street,  or  the  Strand,  where  the  shops 
and  the  passing  throngs  of  people  afford  some  amuse- 
ment,   that  the  pedestrian  would  care  to  loiter    in 
London.       Those  of  us  who  live  within  the   town 
usually  rush  about  from  point  to  point  by  cab,  under- 
ground railroad,  or  omnibus,  our  onl}'  thought  being 
to  get  to  our  destination  as  soon  as  possible.     Thus, 
what  might  be  a  healthful  exercise  becomes  a  fatigu- 
ing strain  on  the  nerves.     Mr.  Paj'ne  did  not  mean 
to   say  that  there  is  not  more  solid  and  finer  archi- 
tecture in  some  parts  of  London  than  in  Paris  itself, 
such  as  the  clubs  about  Pall  Mall,  the  mansions  round 
Hyde  Park,  and  several  great  public  buildings  ;  and 
in  the  City,  too,  there  are  ■whole  .streets  of  architec- 
ture, which  for  boldness,  originality,  and  solidity  of 
construction,  are  far  superior  to  Parisian.     But  it  is 
all  hid  in  narrow  streets  and  courts,  and  if  one  were 
to  turn  up  his  head  to  look  at  it,  he  -would  be  carried 
away  or  knocked  over  by  the  rushing  crowds  below  ; 
in   fact,  the  only  time  to  be  able  to  reallj'  see  it  is 
on  Sundays,  or  on  the  early  morning  or  late  evening 
of   a  summer's  d.ay,  when  those  busy  millions  have 
left  off    their  toil  for  a  time  and  drawn  off  to  the 
suburbs.     But  all  the  street  architecture  of  London, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  is  isolated  from  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  in  style  and  character,  and  very 
often  placed  where  it  can  hardly  be  seen  at  all  to 
advantage.     Where  the  Parisians  have  the  advan- 
tage of  us  is  in  the  arrangement  of  their  town  ami 
streets.     Nothing  is   hid,  all  can  be  well  seen,  and 
nothing  seems  monotonous  or  devoid  of  interest.     It 
is  agreat  reproach  to  us  that  Paris  should  be  so  beautiful 
and  London  so  ugly.     We  cannot  have,  and  we  don't 
want  here,  a  Napoleon  and  a  Baron  Haussmann,  to 
cleave  lines  of  streets  right  and  left  regardless  of  cost 
and  indifferent  to  private  interests  ;  but  we  ought  at 
least  to  do  our  best  to  find  out  some  way  to  remedy 
the  evil.     Is  it  possible  to  suggest  some  plan,  for  in- 
stance, by  which  a  walk  from  University  College  to 
Oxford-street  doivn  Gower-street  might  be  made    a 
pleasant  stroll,  or  a  walk  along  either  the  Edgware 
or    Euston-roads  a   pleasant    or    interesting    one? 
Some   will   say   we   ought    to  build  iu  white  stone 
instead  of  brick  ;  this  maj-  souud  very  well  in  theorj', 
bnt  it  is  impossible,    and  out   of  the  question.     If 
London  cannot  be  made  to  look  interesting  in  brick 
and  plaster,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  will  have  to 
remain  in  its  present  ugliness,  unless  there  he  some 
revolution  in  our  systems  of  leasehold  and  notions  of 
economy.     What  we    want  is  to  find  some  plan  by 
which,  without  a  wholesale  pidling-down  and  build- 
ing-up, the  existing  London  can  be  materially  im- 
proved ;    and  there  arc  some  improvements  of  this 
sort  that  seem  to  be  obvious  and  easy  of  carrying 
out.     The  most  important  of  these  is  a  system  of 
boulevards,  lined  with  trees,  in  every  direction,  with- 
out, however,   forming  any  new  streets  jr  running 
to    tny   great  expense.       No    place  could  he  more 
favourably  circumstanced  than  London  for  construct- 
ing these  useful  and  beautiful    features  of  a  large 
city.     There  are  numerous,  almost  countless,  broad 
roads   in    every    quarter  (of  which  Euston-road  or 
Pentonville-road    are    familiar    types),  which    have 
once    been    suburban,    and  have  been  lined  in    the 
main  by  private  houses  with  small  gardens  in  front. 
As  the  town  increases  these   roads  become  required 
for  shops,    which  are  accordingly  built  out  on  the 
front  garden,   one  stor}'  high,  and  decorated  on  the 
top  ^yith  all  sorts  of  fantastic  plaster-casts,  zinc- 
ware,  itc.,  forndng  about  as  ugly  a  road  as  can  well 
be  imagined.     Now  all  that  is  wanted  to  turn  these 
roads  into  magnificent  boulevards  would  be  to  build 
the  shops  under  the  houses  in  the  ordinary  %vay,  and 
to   make   use    of    the   part  now  occupied  by  front 
gardens   for  wide  footpaths  bounded  by  trees.     This 
might  be  attended  with   some  expense  in  buying  up 
the  gardens,   but  this  would  be  as  nothing  compared 


to  the  immense  gain,  which  would  entirely  transform 
London  into  a  new  city,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  property  on  each  side  of  the  roads  would  be 
so  increased  in  value  as  to  pay  several  times  over 
for  the  expense.  Where  there  was  much  room  to 
spare,  as  there  would  be  in  many  cases, 
narrow  gardens  with  fio^wer-beds  and  seats 
might  be  formed  under  the  trees,  and  where 
the  underground  railroad  went  underneath,  shafts 
could  be  provided,  by  which  that  useful  line  would 
become  less  sulphurous  and  tuunel-like  than  at 
present.  After  clearing  the  air  from  smoke  and 
dirt,  the  next  urgent  want  is  to  introduce  Nature 
into  London.  We  want  Nature's  trees  and  flowers 
wherever  we  can  find  a  place  for  tliom.  The 
Embankment,  with  its  gardens,  and  the  beauttfnl 
flower-beds  that  have  appeared  of  late  years  in  the 
parks,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  want 
a  great  many  more  such  steps.  We  want  more 
public  squares  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  fountains 
and  seats.  The  parks  are  so  far  distant  from  one 
another  that  it  is  quite  a  journey  to  get  at  them ; 
but  if  we  had  occasional  public  squares  or  gardens, 
however  small,  we  could  in  a  long  walk  put  \\x>  with 
a  dingy  street  or  two  for  the  sake  of  the  gardens. 
It  ■would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  occupiers  of 
private  squares  themselves  if  the  latter  were  all 
throwu  open  to  the  public,  for  instead  of  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  a  guinea  or  two  for  the  right  of 
entering  one  dingy  square  and  shutting  everybody 
else  out,  they  would  have  the  right  of  entry  into 
all  for  nothing,  and  they  would  also  see  hundreds 
enjoying  a  sniff  of  fresh  air,  and  little  healthy 
cheeks  glowing  which  but  for  those  squares  would 
have  been  stived  up  in  some  pestiferous  street,  as 
they  are  now.  This  would  be  the  wa}'  to  educate 
the  people,  and  would  do  as  much  good  as 
hiilf-a-dozen  British  Museums.  Why  should  not 
Leicester-square,  for  instance,  be  made  a  public 
garden?  In  its  present  condition  such  a  boon, 
to  its  private  owners  or  the  neighbourhood 
that  it  cannot  be  given  up  ?  The  lack  of  a  place 
to  sit  down  and  rest  one's  weary  limbs  is  a  terrible 
want  in  London  as  at  present.  Let  a  stranger  go 
down  to  the  Embankment  on  a  summer's  day  ;  he  is, 
perhaps,  tired,  and  wishes  to  sit  down  and  watch 
the  river,  but  there  are  no  seats.  Why  on  earth  are 
there  no  seats  along  the  Embankment '/  Happj' 
thought !  He  will  go  into  the  gardens  across  the 
road  ;  his  only  view,  it  is  true,  will  be  the  well- 
known  ruinous  brick  buildings  that  uphold  the 
architectural  glory  of  London  in  this  quarter,  but  at 
least  he  can  rest  jiis  weary  limbs ;  he  repairs  to  the 
garden,  and  he  sees  about  five  or  six  seats,  each 
thickly  studded  with  nursery-maids  and  children, 
who  don't  look  as  if  they  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  giving  them  up.  A  policeman,  perhaps,  tells  hinr 
there  are  plenty  of  seats  in  Hyde  Park;  but  as  he 
does  not  wish  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  for  a  seat 
he  repairs  either  to  the  waiting-room  of  a  station  or 
to  some  refreshiTient-room,  where  he  purchases  the 
luxury  of  a  seat  with  a  cup  of  coffee  «r  a  chop 
which  he  does  not  want.  But,  in  the  next  place,  we 
have  many  streets  in  London,  ■with  and  without 
shops,  wh  ich  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  into 
boulevards,  and  where  we  could  not  introduce  trees 
or  squares.  Is  thfre  any  way  of  improving  the 
ordinary  street  architecture  of  London  without 
pulling  it  down  and  rebuilding  it?  Most  of  our 
houses  and  shops  have  a  facing  of  stone,  stucco,  or 
brick.  Those  of  stone  are  usuall}'  the  aristocrats  of 
the  neighbourhood,  of  considerable  architectural 
pretensions,  and  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  street ; 
what  is  wanted  is  to  "  level  up "  the  others 
to  the  same  point.  With  regard  to  the  stuccoed 
ones,  Mr.  Payne  cited  two  examples  which  prove 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  any  ordinary  brick 
house  look  artistic  and  interesting  without  facing  it 
with  stone  or  marble.  He  referred  to  Novello's 
music  establishment,  in  Berners-street,  and  to 
Duclos',  the  confectioner's,  in  Oxford-street.  Nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  the  structural  part  of  Novello's 
warehouse,  which  is  simple  brick  and  stucco,  but  to 
is  so  tastefully  decorated  in  patterns  in  colour  as  it 
afford  as  much  pleasure  as  many  an  elaborate  stone 
building.  And  the  same  system  might,  of  course, 
be  pursued  with  any  stuccoed  building.  Duclos' 
is  more  elabor.ite  structurally  than  the  other,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  ornaments  are  in  colours. 
This  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  and  useful  field  for 
architects.  Given  an  ordinary  stuccoed  house,  to 
make  it  look  artistic  and  interesting  ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  are  utterly  to  despise  stucco,  and  decline  to  stoop 
to  house  ilecoratiou  of  this  sort  as  beneath  our 
notice.  If  this  be  our  line  of  action,  ■\ve  shall  pro- 
bably be  deserted  by  the  public,  who  will  turn  to 
engineers  as  a  more  useful  body,  and  leave  us  to  feed 
on  the  glory  of  our  ajsthetic  ideas.  The  true  course 
for  architects  is  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  even 
paint  and  stucco,  and  to  despi,se  no  materials  that  are 
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given  them  to  ■work  with,  and  by  so  doing  thej'  would 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  best  of  their  prede- 
cessors. But  if  stucco  can  be  decorated,  what  can 
b2  done  with  brick  ?  A  little  while  since  Mr.  K.  W. 
Godwin  offered  a  prize  to  the  members  cf  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  best  design  for  the  front  of  an  ordiiuary 
Gower-street  house,  and  in  answer  several  very 
pretty  designs  were  sent  in :  but  he  believed  in 
every  case  the  idea  was  to  pull  down  the  fri>nt  and 
rebuild  it,  and  the  objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  very 
certain  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  people  in  (Jower- 
street  will  pull  down  the  fronts  of  their  houses  and 
rebuild.  But  how  are  they  to  be  made  artistic  and 
interesting  without  ]iulling  them  down  ?  This  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  a  jioser  ;  he  could  not  imagine  one 
of  these  houses  in  Gower-street  looking  interesting 
without  pulling  down  the  front  and  rebuilding  it. 
lie  could  only  suggest :  put  some  flower  trays  in 
front  of  every  window,  put  some  large  pots  or  boxes 
in  basement  area,  and  train  creepers  on  trellises  up 
the  front  if  they  will  grow. 

Mr.  Payne  then  jiassed  on  to  his  last  point — viz.. 
that    there    is    a    want  of    general    supervision    in 
Xondon  from  a  line-art  point  of  view.     Nothing  is 
more  striking  in   London   than    the   utter  confusion 
and  want  of  plan  in  the  place,  t.aken  as  a  whole  ;  it 
15  more  like   a  collection   of  towns   than  one  town, 
and  the  streets  wind  about  and  bend  here  and  there 
in  a  sort  of  fortuitous   manner,  as  if  their  position 
were  the  result  of  chance.     The  rights  of  separate 
individuals  everywhere  seem  to  override  the  public 
advantage,  and  the  same   is  apparent  in  the  motley 
architectural  character  of  the  streets.    One  man  has 
his  warehouse  or  shop  built  in  Classic ;  bis  neighbour 
adjoins    thereto    a    Gothic    building,    without    the 
slightest  attempt  to  make  it  accord  in  any  way  with 
theformerone.  He  thought liegent-street  wastheonly 
street  of  any  architectural  pretensions  in  London  which 
had  any  tiling  like  similarit}' or  unity  of  design  about 
it.     In  other  cases  the  only  attempt   seems  to  be  to 
make  each  sep:u-ate  building  look  v/c\l  per  se,  with- 
out considering  whether  it  is  in  harmonj'  with    the 
rest  of  the  street  of  which  it  forms  a  part.     Another 
thing  most  noticeable  in   London  is  the  number  of 
untidy  uglinesses  which  mar  almost  every  view.     If 
any  man  carries  on  in  a  town  a  business     which  is 
offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell  or  hearing  he  can  be 
prosecuted  as  a  public  nuisance ;  but  he  is  allowed  to 
offend    against  the  more  subtle  seu.se  of    sight,  by 
putting  up  some  monstrosity  which  is  a  perpetual 
eyesore,  with   inipunitj'.       This  seems  as  great    a 
nuisance  .is  the  others.     Let  any  one,  for  instance, 
examine  the  different  views  of  London   on  the  nortii 
side  of   the  river  from  the  various  bridges  or  points 
along  the  Embankment ;  he  will  hardly  lind  a  single 
view  which  is  not  spoilt  by  one  of  these  eyesores, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  the 
best  parts  of  a  Continental  city.     Of  what  avail  is 
the  consummate  art  witli  which  Wren  designed  the 
beautiful  spirelets  of  the  City  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  glorious  masterpiece,  S.  Paul's — so  aptly  termed 
"  the    mother    and    daughters   of    London " — when 
every  view  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  some 
factory  chimney  or  huge  gasometer,  which  might  at 
least  be  banished  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  by 
such  specimens  of  fine  art  as  the  Charing  Cross  and 
Cannon-street  railway  stations — the  one  adorned  with 
a  couple  of  sow's  ears  towards   the  river  ;  and  tlie 
other  left  in  n.ative  ugliness  .'     There  are  far  more 
blots,  blemishes,  and  general  untidinesses  about  views 
of  London  and  English  cities  generally  than  Conti- 
nental ones.     Are  we  to  draw  a  deduction  from  this 
that  the   English  are  naturally  deficient  in  taste  as  '( 
compared  with  other  nations  ?     This  maj'  be  partly  i 
true,   and  the  lack  of  unity  of  plan  so  discernible  in  f 
EngUsh  cities  no  doubt  has  its  rise  in  that  individu-  i 
alitj-  and  love  of  freedom  which  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  English  character  ;  but  more  must  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  that  strong  current  of  Purit.anism 
■which  has  set  in  so  strongly  in  Christendom  for  the 
la.st  two  centuries,   and  especially  in  England.     If 
this  age  is  anything,    it  is  a  utilitarian  ago  ;  utili- 
tarianism, no    doubt,   is   a  virtue,   but   it  has  been 
carried  so  f.ar  as  almost  to  despise  Ijcauty.     Orna- 
ments of  any  sort,    and   all   things  beautiful,  have 
been  thought  fit  for  Oriental  and  effeminate  nations, 
or  perhaps   for  the   French,    but  (]uitc  beneath  the 
notice  of  practical   Englishmen.     Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  love  of  beauty  is  a  goddess,  and  heaven-born, 
and  cannot  be  slain  by  any  age,  hcjwever  fanatical 
— not,  at    all  events,    while  Nature    pays  her  such 
worship  in  her  glorious  architecture,  where  beauty 
and  utility    go  hand    in   hand.     Hence  we  see  the 
strong  reaction  that  has  undimbtedly  set  in  in  favour 
of  line  art.     Large  sums  are  annually  spent  at  South 
Kensington  and  schools  of  art  generally  to  cilucate 
the  people  in  this  in'portant   subject.     So    far    so 
good;      but    surely    tlie     streets     should    not    be 
allowed  to  counteract  what  is  learnt  at  the  schools 
cf   art !     If   large  sums    of   money   are   spent   in 


museums  which  are  onl}-  occasionally  seen,  surelv 
still  larger  sums  should  be  spent,  and  the  very 
highest  talent  employed,  to  prevent  lessons  of  bad 
taste  being  every  day  thrust  under  the  eyes  of  the 
people  in  the  streets.  But  who  hare  we  to  preside 
over  the  fine  art  of  our  streets?  Hiive  we  a  board 
of  several  gentlemen  eminent  in  art  matters  and 
taste,  who  have  given  up  their  lives  to  the  subject, 
and  spent  years  in  foreign  travel  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  so  important  a  post  ?  No;  we  have  a 
First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  to  whom  it 
would  almost  seem  that  Nature  has  denied  that 
exquisite  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  for  he  publicly  ex- 
presses his  contempt  for  line  art  altogether.  Can  we 
have  a  stronger  proof  of  the  contempt  with  which  fine 
art  is  treated  even  now  in  this  country  in  high  quarters 
than  in  the  fact  that  they  are  presided  over  by  a 
man  whose  very  name  has  passed  into  a 
by-word  of  bad  taste,  so  that  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  whether  we  say  "  Ayrtonism  "  or  vandalism  ? 
or  rather,  vandalism  is  the  comparative  of  a  word 
of  which  "  Ayrtonism"  is  the  su|)erlatlve.  But  there 
are  hopeful  signs ;  Mr.  Ayrton  is  not  popular,  and 
there  is  a  growing  love  of  fnic  art  amongst  the 
people.  Our  new  Embankment  along  the  river  is 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  a  bright  future  for  London  before  us.  There 
were  several  other  points  which  Mr.  Payne  said  he 
should  have  liked  to  have  taken  up  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  such  as  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing accommodation  in  flats  for  all  classes,  and  the 
advantage  of  building  houses  higher,  with  wider 
streets  and  openings  between.  At  present  very  man  j' 
quarters  of  London  are  taken  up  with  numbers  of 
sm.all  houses  designed  for  only  one  family,  but 
generally  occupied  by  two  or  three  ;  but  these  things 
have  been  amply  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
such  barge  subjects  of  themselves  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  go  into  them  within  the  ordinary  limits 
of  a  pa])er. 

Mr.  West,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Payne  for  his  paper,  remarked  that  Mr.  Payne  had 
far  over-estimated  the  advantages  of  Paris;  as  a 
whole,  that  city  was  far  worse  than  London. 

Mr.  BoYES  seconded  the  proposition,  which,  having 
been  sujiported  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Ptcdgrave,  was  put  from 
the  chair,  and  unanimoush'  carried.  Mr.  Payne 
having  said  a  few  words  in  reply,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


WORK-PEOPLE'S  DWELLINGS  IN 
AMERICA. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune describes  the  growth  of  Cohoes,  "an 
American  city  of  factories,"  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers.  Having  de- 
scribed the  various  mills  and  foundries,  he  speaks  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  work-people  of  the  city.  He 
says  that  7U0  dwellings  occupied  b}-  employes  are 
owned  by  the  corporation,  and  100  more  are  in  course 
of  erection.  Some  of  them  are  built  of  brick  and 
some  of  wood.  They  are  on  wide  streets,  which  are 
regularly  laid  out,  kerbed,  and  paved  with  asphal- 
tum  concrete,  and  have  trees  planted  along  the  side 
walks.  The  dwellings  are  built  on  lots,  luilft.  in 
de[ith  by  25ft.  frontage;  some  have  gardens  in 
front,  and  vary  in  rent  from  3i  dels,  to  i'>  dols.  per 
month,  including  water,  which  is  supplied  to  each 
house.  The  rooms  of  these  houses  are  generally 
]  (if  t.  square,  and  each  house  contains,  when  intended 
for  married  men  with  families,  tliree  bedrooms,  a 
kitchen,  a  sitting-room,  an  entry,  and  stairway. 
A\'here  two  families  occupy  the  same  house  separate 
front  doors  and  stairways  are  arranged  for  each 
family.  The  Harmony  Mills  Company  have  pro- 
vided all  these  streets  with  lamps,  which  are  regularly 
lighted.  They  also  own  a  steam  fire-engine,  kept 
under  their  own  control,  in  a<ldition  to  the  one  be- 
longing to  the  city.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  provide  comfortable  boarding-houses  foryoung  men 
and  women  in  the  employ  of  the  compan}-.  There 
are  five  of  them.  One  of  them,  intended  for  guls, 
was  visited  by  the  Tril>u7ie's  correspondent.  It 
would  accommodate  l.'iO  boarders,  who  took  their 
meals  together,  two  girls  occupying  a  sleeping-room 
(12ft.  sfjuare,  with  a  ceiling  !Mft.  high)  together, 
each  roitm  being  provided  with  a  large  window,  and 
each  door  with  a  transom  ventilat(tr  above  it.  On 
each  floor  was  a  large  sitting-room,  on  whose  walls 
were  some  attractive  chromos  ;  and  in  this  boarding- 
house  was  a  sick-room,  medical  attendance  being 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 


The  ratepayers  of  Hull  have  been  so  short- 
sighted as  to  decide  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
free  library  in  the  town.  l''iftcen  years  since  the 
same  iiropo.sal  wa.s  put  forward  in  the  town,  and 
frustrated  in  a  similar  manner. 


PEDESTALS. 
By  Tho.m.vs  MoKitis. 
(Concluded  from  p.   41.) 
TIO   point  his  Shaksperian  criticism,  Kent's  bio- 
grapher    says    "This    thing   belongs  to    the 
cockney  school  of  sculpture."     But    I  pass  to  an- 
other author.       It  would  be  in  the   power  of    any 
writer  of  a  handbook  to  Westminster  Abbey  to  ridi- 
cule and  depreciate,  or  to    magnify    its  contents  at 
pleasure;  but  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's  impartiality 
may  be   more  correctly   estimated  when  illustrated 

by  his  observations  on  two  parallel  works,  e.g.  : 

(1.)  "Sir  Stamford  Raflles  (d.  182G);  SirThom.as 
Stamford  Raffles,  F.R.S.,  Lieuten.ant-Governor  of 
Java,  and  first  President  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  and  one  of  the  best 
of  his  sitting  figures  :  calm,  contemplative,  and  manly. 
Cost  £2, .30(1."  LordCourcy's  monument  separates  the 
above  from  (2)  thatof  William  Wilberforce(d.  1833). 
Here  the  handbook  says  :  "  WilUam  AVilberforce,  the 
jdiilanthropist,  a  sitting  figure,  by  S.  >Toseph,  and 
rather  more  in  the  spirit  of  caricature  than  of  sculp- 
ture. The  crossed  legs  of  the  Knights  Templars 
was  a  symbol  of  religion  ;  crossed  legs  in  modern 
sculpture  a  mark  of  careless  freedom,  completely  re- 
mote from  thegravity  of  marble.  Mr.  Joseph  has  placed 
his  Wilberforcc  as  a  companion  statue  to  Chantrey's 
Sir  Stamford  Raflles.  The  position  is  of  his  own  seek- 
ing, and  one  b}'  which  he  will  suffer  rather  than  gain. 
This  is  the  Madame  Tussaud  style  of  sculpture,  and 
unworthy  Mr.  Joseph's  well-known  talents."  I 
would  not  take  from  Chantrey  even  the  •■  gravity 
of  marble,"  by  which,  but  for  his  example,  tlie  British 
school  might  have  been  less  heavily  oppressed.  This 
gravity  defeats  variety  of  attitude  and  play  of  ex- 
pression. It  confines  idealism  to  the  world  of  marble 
rather  than  of  nature.  It  shuns  the  accidental 
changes  of  frame  or  facethat  best  characterise  vitality. 
But  if  an  opposite  inference  can  be  drawn  from  any 
example  in  the  Abbey  it  is  the  portrait  statue  of 
William  Wilberforce.  Chantrey  generalised  (it  may 
be  ennobled)  his  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  but  Joseph  drew 
his  whole  inspiration  from  the  individual  before  him  ; 
certainly  no  ordiiuu-y  sitter.  He  was  equally  endued 
with  the  most  rigid  principle  and  the  most  g.iy  .and 
pl.ayful  disposition.  "  He  was  the  most  amusable 
man,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "1  ever  met  with 
in  xny  life.  Instead  of  having  to  think  what  sub- 
jects will  interest  him,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
hit  on  one  that  does  not.  I  never  saw  any  one  who 
touched  life  at  so  many  points,  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  live  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  future  state.  When  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  seemed  to  have  the 
freshest  mind  of  any  man  there.  There  was  all  the 
charm  of  youth  about  him,  and  he  is  quite  as  re- 
markable in  this  bright  evening  of  his  days  as  when 
I  saw  him  in  his  glory  many  years  ago."  Was  this 
a  character  to  falsify  bj'  generalization?  I  cannot 
think  so  ;  but  rather  consider  that  the  world  of  ,art  ha-S 
been  benefited  by  the  wonderful  individuality  here 
displayed.  It  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  strike 
Chantrey's  amanuensis  and  allied  supporter  that 
their  relation  was  too  immediate  for  the  entire  safety 
of  their  patron's  name  when  making  these  detractory 
remarks  on  other  artists.  The  Wilberforce  st.atue 
might,  with  more  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  school 
of  Polycletus.  The  figure  is  seated  in  a  Greek  chair, 
of  which  the  detail  is  most  carefully  designed  and 
admirably  carved.  The  Raflles  figure  has  the  same 
kind  of  seat  without  ornament,  and  it  is  partially 
hidden  by  drapery.  So,  also,  has  the  colossal  figure 
of  James  Watt,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Paul,  for  which 
Chantrey's  price  w:is  £(!, 0(10.  They  are  all  raised 
bj'  blocks  or  pedestals  of  moderate  height,  on  whidi 
the  respective  inscriptions  are  cut,  but  in  every  other 
point  are  as  free  from  sepulchral  character  as  Chan- 
trey's Sir  Jo.seph  B.auks,  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
work  of  great  merit  and  on  a  jiedestal '  >f  superior  de- 
sign. It  is  surely  in  the  first  degree  essential  to 
taste  and  common-sense  that  cougruity  of  style 
should  prevail  throughout  all  parts  of  a  work,  let 
that  work  be  ultimately  placed  wherever  it  may.  If, 
therefore,  a  sculptor  elect  to  pioduce  a  figure  on  the 
Grecian  model,  and  seat  that  figure  in  a  Grecian 
chair,  it  follows  that  the  pjcdestal,  which  forms  the 
)  base  and  footing  of  the  group,  should  be  Grecian  too. 
Yet  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  tells  us  that  the  orua- 
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ments  on  the 'Watt  pedestal  are  from  moulds  made  from 
the  architecture  around  ;  meanins,  iu  fact,  that 
Gothic  ornaments  of  the  thirteenth  century  have 
been  let  into  a  Greek  panel  of  the  nineteenth — "  some- 
thing new  in  modern  sculpture,''  as  the  critic 
observes,  "  meriting  remark  and  imitation."  Re- 
mark it  is  sure  to  excite,  though  it  has  not,  I  should 
apprehend,  been  extensively  imitated.  "Where  space 
is  limited,  as  in  the  Abbey,  colossal  works  must 
cease  to  be  desirable,  if  they  ■were  ever  so  regarded. 
Fortunately,  work  in  art  is  not  contingent  on  dimen- 
sions. "A  grand  thing,"  said  Nollekens,  "don't 
depend  upon  size  ;  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  A  large 
model  certainly  produces  a  stare,  and  is  often 
admired  by  ignorant  people,  but  the  excellence  of  a 
work  of  art  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  size."  It  is 
not  so  mucli  tlie  grandeur  of  the  Abbey  as  the  scale 
of  some  of  tlie  monuments  that  has  produced  a  very 
inconvenient  consequence.  It  is  felt  that  to  be  im- 
pressive a  figure  must  bL  '.orge,  and  in  this  wiiy  mass 
becomes  essential  to  respect,  though  not  to  art.  Tlie 
sentiment  is  not  of  modern  origin,  tliough  of  modern 
development  and  present  difficulty  in  this  sacred  fane. 

If  the  author  of  the  handbook  thought  it  pre- 
sumptuous in  Jlr.  .Toseph  to  approach  the  magic 
circle  of  the  gra[ul  adept,  Mr.  Foley  must  be  yet 
more  strictlj-  answerable  for  placing  his  upright 
figure  of  Viscount  Canning  shoulder  to  shoulder 
■with  the  elder  but  untitled  bearer  of  the  name.  Tliis 
ne^w  work  is  one  of  sterling  elegance,  and  though 
<lraped,  maintains  with  truthfulness  the  general  con- 
tinuity of  form.  Standing  figures  on  cylindrical 
pedestals  have,  from  the  necessities  of  the  place, 
superseded  most  other  forms  of  monument  here,  and, 
as  produced  by  the  modern  chisel,  are  as  suitable  to 
an  ordinary  gallery  as  to  a  churcli.  They  are 
suited,  therefore,  for  that  change  of  arrangement 
■which  at  uo  ilistant  time  may  become  imperatively 
necessarv.  The  latent  capabilities  of  the  fabric 
might  no  doubt  be  more  fully  utilised  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  many  vjiluable  works  now  obscured 
brought  fairly  into  view.  The  g.arth  and  cloisters 
might  be  roofed  and  glazed  to  form  auxiliaries  to  tlic 
K-hurch,  or  space  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
direction  of  the  Chapter  House. 

The  economy  thus  indicated  gives  especial  v.alue 
to  busts  for  tlie  purpose  of  commemoration.  Tlie 
visage  chiefly  reflects  the  mind,  and  the  head  epito- 
mises the  entire  frame.  The  ])roduction  of  liusts 
has  consecpiently  absorbed  the  almost  exclusive 
attention  of  some  sculptors  in  every  period.  Tlie 
Greeks  generally  reduced  the  chest  to  a  square  form, 
so  as  to  suit  a  pillar  of  that  figure  and  of  any  height, 
so  that  the  sculpture  and  the  pedestal  were  in  a 
single  piece.  This  form  is  known  as  the  Henna, 
and  is  eminently  chaste  and  classical. 

The  Knnians  almost  invariably  set  their  busts  upon 
a  little  circular  base  or  piedouce,  apparently  fashioned 
in  the  lathe,  and  in  the  same  piece  with  the  rest. 
The  pedestal  for  this  class  is  commonly  the  simple 
cylinder  or  truncated  column.  Before  cabinet  paint- 
ing prevailed  sculpture  ■was  the  choice  domestic  orna- 
ment. Groups  adorned  the  abodes  of  the  wealthy, 
and  busts  were  so  gener.al  that  the  Senate  sometimes 
ordained  that  itne  of  the  Emperor  should  be  in  the 
house  of  every  citizen.  The  English  sculptor 
NoUekens  owed  a  fortune  of  £20i),UOO  chiefly  to 
busts.  He  undertoolt  nothing  requiring  anatomical 
knowledge.  His  statue  of  Pitt  in  the  Senate  House, 
Cambridge,  brought  £3,000  and  the  pedestal  £1,000  ; 
but  he  had  orders  for  seventy-four  marble  busts  at  a 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas  each,  and  six  hundred 
in  plaster  at  six  guineas  each.  An  immense  degree 
of  personal  character  may  be  infused  into  a  por- 
trait bust,  and  a  fine  example  is  seen  in  the  head  of 
Stothard  by  "Weekes  in  the  National  Gallery.  But  it 
occurs  to  me  tliat  iu  lieu  of  the  direct  geometrical 
representation  now  universal,  every  angle  and  incli- 
nation might,  with  great  pictorial  advantiige,  be 
brought  within  the  sculptor's  province,  instead  of 
being  left  exclusively  to  the  painter.  Busts  are  very 
applicable  t»i  monumental  purposes,  from  the  direct 
manner  in  ■which  they  connect  the  individual  with 
the  commemorative  design,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  general  forms 
of  sculptural  compositions.  They  are  susceptible, 
also,  of  the  utmost  variety  by  combination  with 
mcire  or  less  of  the  figure.  They  occasionally 
find  effective  relief  by  being  placed  in  circular 
or  elliptic  recesses  that  take  the  pbace  of  frames, 
and  they  are  at  home  on  either  attached  or 
isolated  supports.  Macaulay  and  Thackeray's  busts 
have  but  brackets  in  Poets'  Corner.  But  notwith- 
standing this  facility,  the  art  of  mounting  busts  has 
exliibited  little  variety.  Those  of  SVellingtou, 
Palmerston.  and  Lord  Canning  at  Guildhall  are  of 
white  nwrble.  on  Sienna  pedestals.  Each  is  placed 
in  a  monolithic  niche  of  gray,  and  with  admirable 
result. 


The  Act   17  and  IS  Vic,  cap.  3.3,  brings  certain 
public  statues  in  the  Metropolis  under  the  control  .and 
superintendence    of     the     Commissioners     of     Her 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings.    It  empowers 
the  Commissioners  to  erect  statues  in  public  places, 
and  to  repair,  restore,  amend,  and  enclose  such  works. 
They  may  also  takj  over  statues  by  transfer  from 
the  owners,  subject  to  Treasury  assent.     No  statue 
is  to  be  erected  in  any  public  place  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Works;  and  by   this  and  a 
Police  Act,  these  objects  .are  protected  from  malicious 
injury  by  severe  punishments.     King  Charles  II.  at 
Chelsea  Hospital  has  a  circular  pedestal  of  rather 
spare  proportion,  with  cap  and  base,  a  form  of  sup- 
port   that    has    its    special   recommendations ;    for 
although  it  does  not  repeat  the  profile  of  outline  and 
mouldings  like  an  anguhar  form,  it  avoids  the  per- 
spective difliculties  of  a  cube  seen  diagonally.     The 
statue  of  William  IV.  at  London  Bridge  has  a  circu- 
lar pedest.al,   and  this  monument  is    suggestive   of 
many  of  the  qualities  such  works  ought  to  possess. 
Baron  Marochetti  has  placed  his  very  picturesque 
figure  of  Lord  Clyde  at  Carlton-gardens  on  a  cylin- 
der of  polished  granite,  and  it  seems  but  reasonable, 
though  quite  at  variance  ■n-ith  common  observation, 
that  artists  should  model  their  works  on  an  actual 
plan  of  the  intended  base.     .Tames  II.  in  Whitehall- 
gardens  has  a  low  square  pedestal,  and  George  II.  in 
Golden-square  harangues  from  a  rostrum  verily  un- 
worthy the  merest  stump  orator.  Thisisa  curious  stone 
figure,  bought  some  years  since,  I  have  heard,  at  an 
auction  in  Holborii,  and  seems  to  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners.     These  three  "  Seconds," 
Charles,  James,    and  George,  are  all  in  Roman  cos- 
tume, and  present  a  similar  difliculty  to  the  Achilles 
in  Hyde  Park  as  regards  historical  accessories.     It 
would    be   difficult    to    reconcile    the    incidents    of 
Waterloo  with  the  hero  of  Troy.     Charles  I.  is  not 
Romanised,  nor  is  Queen  Anne,    in  the    interesting 
little    statue    .at    Westminster,    that    now   invokes 
repair.     George  III.,  at  Somerset  House,  is   classi- 
cally costumed  for  the  better  agreement  of   History 
andMvthology,  seeing  that  the  river  god  reclines  on 
a  lower  step  of  the  same  group. 

The  schedule  of  the  Act  referred  to  includes  a 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Tower  Green. 
Being  alike  ignor.aht  of  the  work  and  tlie  locality,  a 
pilgrim.age  was  decided  on  ;  but  my  inquiries  might 
liave  been  as  successfully  made  in  the  streets  of 
Timbuctoo  as  on  Tower-hill,  or  the  adjacent  green 
called  Trinity-square.  One  Samaritan  in  police 
attire,  however,  gave  such  circumstantial  directions 
as,  if  duly  followed,  ■n'ould  incontestibly  have 
brought  me  point-blank  upon  tliat  noble  horse,  and 
that  idealised  commander-in-chief,  and  that  awful 
pedest.al  called  the  Wellington  statue  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  By  entering  the  fortress,  and  passing 
many  sentinels.  I  ultimately  reached  the  western 
loot  of  the  White  Tower,  and  there,  a  pedestal  with- 
out a  Duke! 

To  another  item  of  the  list — viz.,  the  statue  to 
the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  I  must  allude  with 
pain.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  made  it  known 
that  this  is  not  the  work  of  Chantrey,  though  the 
head  is  copied  from  his  bust.  The  figure  is  enveloped 
in  a  garment  of  overwhelming  weight  and  amptitade, 
whose  fabulous  capacity  almost  entirely  conceals 
the  limbs.  It  may  be  a  dressing-go^wn  big  enough 
for  three,  or  an  Ulster  wrapper  descending  in  long 
straight  folds  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ground. 
Comparison  with  other  draped  figures  (as  the  Herbert 
statue  in  Pall  Mall)  would  he  certainly  condemna- 
tory. It  lacks  graceful  outline,  fits  no  geometric 
plan,  and  has  spoilt,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
pedestal  on  which  it  stands.  The  pedestal,  again, 
instead  of  lending  aid,  is  entirely  deficient  in  grace, 
style,  and  proportion,  as  will  become  daily  more 
apparent  under  the  growing  attention  paid  to  such 
objects,  and  exemplified,  among  others,  in  the 
Franklin  memorial  next  the  Athena!um  Club-house. 
One  of  two  courses  ought  to  be  adopted ;  but  as 
there  is  no  acknowledged  himie  for  incurable  statutes, 
and  the  Act  does  not  provide  for  abolitions,  a  single 
mode  of  improvement  is  open — namely,  to  set  the 
work  further  from  the  road,  in  front  of  an  archi- 
tecturally-composed facjade,  and  of  which  the  effect 
would,  I  venture  to  think,  prove  as  satisfactory  as 
the  peculiarities  of  the  work  and  situ.ation  permit. 
But  as  popular  judgment  adv.ances,  much  loose  and 
unauthentic  drapery  will  be  limited  to  .allegories  and 
that  second.ary  class  of  illustrative  portraiture  where 
the  neriod,  office,  and  rank  of  the  individual  are  to 
be  prominently  denoted,  and  wdicre  vesture  and  in- 
signia become  allowable  and  appropriate. 

The  duty  laid  on  the  Commissioners  is  undoubtedly 
onerous.  They  must  guide  and  cultivate  the  public 
taste.  The  erection  of  portr.ait  statues  as  rew.ards 
of  merit  in  public  places,  where  they  can  be  viewed 
and  honoured  by  the  people  at  large,  must  prove  a 


powerful  source  of  moral  emulation.  A  spirit  of 
veneration  for  such  objects  must  be  encouraged,  and 
talent  worthy  to  be  venerated,  fostered,  and  displayed. 

The  British  school  of  classic  sculpture,  now  so  full 
of  promise,  is  of  modern  rise.  At  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  Rysbrook,  Roubilliac,  and  Scheemakers 
had  the  art  iu  their  hands.  Nollekens  learnt  of 
Scheemakers.  and  Chantrey  rose  as  Nollekens  de- 
clined; Weekes,  long  the  assistant  of  Chantrey,  is  a 
living  Academician.  The  mention  of  collateral  names 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that,  with  these  few  linkd 
of  descent,  a  trio  of  aliens  has  been  replaces 
by  a  body  of  native  .artists  capable  of  approaching 
the  Irighest  ranges  in  form  .and  piission,  idea,  beauty, 
and  realistic  imitation.  The  time'in  which  so  vast 
a  progress  has  been  made  would  have  been  utterly 
inadequate  but  for  those  invaluable  acquisitions  of 
antique  examples  we  owe  to  far-seeing  men,  who  are 
to  be  esteemed  not  only  as  lovers  of  art,  but  as  bene- 
factors to  their  country.  The  results  sufficiently 
justify  national  collections  of  the  finest  procurable 
models,  .and  sculpture  is  cert,ainly  repaying  her 
sh.are  with  immeasurable  interest.  We  are  gradu.ally 
acquhing  evidences  of  the  attention  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  design  of  pedestals,  and  we  may 
usefully  bear  in  mind  the  care  with  which  their 
statues  were  preserved,  the  very  washing  of  these 
honoured  objects  having  been  a  duty  rehgiously 
observed. 

Er.RATUSi. — On  page  40,   line  17  from  bottom  of 
column  one,  for  ThrasyUus,  read  Philopappus. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GAS  AND  WATER 
PIPES  IN  DETERMINING  THE  DIRECTION 
OF  A  DISCHARGE  OF  LIGHTNING.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  invention  of  the  lightning  con- 
ductor is  one  of  the  noblest  applications  of 
science  to  the  w.ants  of  man,  and  its  utility  has  been 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  a  century,  yet  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  instances  are  recorded  of  damage  done  by 
lightning  to  buildings  armed  with  conductors  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  minds  of  some,  an  impression  that  the 
protective  influence  of  lightning  conductors  is  of  but 
questionable  value. 

The  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  beautifid  church  at 
Crumpsall,  near  Manchester,  during  a  thunderstorm 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.,  has  induced  me  to 
bring  before  the  society,  ■with  a  view  to  their  being 
known  as  widely  as  possible,  some  facts  connected 
with  the  electric  discharge  which  have  guided  me 
for  some  years  in  the  recommendation  of  means  by 
which  disasters  of  this  kind  may  be  averted. 

For  the  proper  consideration  of  this  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  mechani- 
cal damage,  which  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  light- 
ning stroke,  and  the  damage  caused  indirectly  by 
the  firing  of  inflammable  materials  which  happen  to 
be  in  the  line  of  discharge. 

Instances  of  mechanical  injury  to  buildings  not 
provided  with  conductors  are  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  illustrate  the  terrific  force  of  the  light- 
ning stroke,  and  .at  the  same  time  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  which  prevail  in  some  quarters  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  averting  such  disasters ;  for 
wherever  lofty  buildings  are  furnished  with  conduc- 
tors from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  thence  into 
tlie  earth,  damage  of  the  mechanical  kind  is  now 
happdj'  unknown. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  lightning  conductors 
have  not  extended  continuously  through  the  ■whole 
height  of  a  building,  or  where  the  lower  extremity 
of  "the  conductor  has,  from  any  cause,  terminated 
.abruptly  at  the  base  of  the  building,  the  severity  of 
the  stroke  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  the  damage 
being  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  the  loosening  of  a 
few  stones  or  bricks. 

The  ever-extending  introduction  of  gas  .and  water 
pipes  into  the  interior  of  buildings  armed  with  light- 
ning conductors  has,  however,  greatly  .altered  the 
character  of  the  protection  which  they  formerly 
afforded,  and  the  conviction  has  been  long  forced 
upon  me  that,  while  buildings  so  .armed  are 
effectually  protected  from  injury  of  the  mechanical 
kind,  they  are  more  subject  to  d.amage  by  fire. 

The  proximity  of  lightning  conductors  to  gas  and 
water  mains,  as  an  element  of  danger,  has  not  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  engaged  the  attention  of  electri- 
cians, and  it  was  first  brought  under  my  notice  at 
Oldham  in  ISBl,  by  witnessing  the  effects  of  alight- 
r.ing  discharge  from  the  end  of  a  length  of  iron 
wire  rope,  which  had  been  fixed  near  to  the  top  of  a 
tall  factory  chimney,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  long  length  of  telegraph  wire.     The  chimney  was 

*  Eeatl  before  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society  on 
the  9th  inst.,  by  Henky  Wilde,  Esq.,  E.W.  Binuey,  F.E.S., 
iu  the  chair. 
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provided  with  a  copper  lightninsj  conductor  termiuat- 
ing  in  the  ground  in  the  usual  manner.  In  close 
proximitj-  to  the  conductor,  and  parallel  ■ftnth  it,  the 
wire  rope  descended,  from  near  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  for  a  distance  of  100ft.,  and  was  fin-iUy 
secured  to  an  iron  bolt  inserted  in  the  chimney  about 
10ft.  from  the  ground.  During  a  thunderstorm 
which  occurred  soon  after  the  telegraph  wire  was 
tixed,  the  lightning  descended  the  wire  rope,  and 
instead  of  discharging  itself  upon  tlie  neighbouring 
lightning  conductor,  darted  through  the  air  for  a 
distance  of  l(!ft.  to  a  gas  meter  in  the  cellar  of  an 
adjoining  cotton  warehouse,  where  it  fused  the  lead 
pipe  connections  and  ignited  the  gas.  That  the 
discharge  had  really  passed  between  the  end  of  the 
wire  rope  and  the  lead  pipe  connections  was 
abundantly  evident  from  the  marks  made  on  the 
chimney  by  the  fusion  and  volatilisation  of  the  end 
of  the  wire  rope,  and  by  the  fusion  of  the  lead  pipe. 
As  the  accident  occurred  in  the  diiytime,  the  fire  was 
soon  detected,  and  promptly  extinguished. 

Another  and  equally  instructive  instance  of  the 
inductive  influence  of  gas  pipes  in  determining  the 
direction  of  the  lightning  discharge  occurred  in  the 
.summer  of  \siu^  at  .S.  Paul's  Church,  Kersal  Moor, 
during  divine  service.  To  the  outside  of  the  spire 
and  tower  of  this  church  a  copper  lightning  conduc- 
tor was  fixed,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  was 
extended  imder  the  soil  for  a  distance  of  about  20ft. 
The  lightning  descended  this  conductor,  but  instead 
of  passing  into  the  earth  by  the  path  provided  for  it 
struck  through  the  side  of  the  tower  to  a  small  gas 
pipe  fixed  to  the  inner  wall.  The  point  at  which  the 
lightning  left  the  conductor  was  about  5ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  pierced  was  about  4ft. ;  but  beyond  the  fracture 
of  one  of  the  outer  stones  of  the  wall,  and  the 
shattering  of  the  plaster  near  the  gas  pipe,  the  build- 
ing sustained  no  injury. 

That  the  direction  of  the  electric  discharge  had, 
in  this  case,  been  determined  by  the  gas  pipes  which 
passed  under  the  door  of  the  church,  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  watches  of  several  members 
of  the  congregation  who  were  seated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gas  mains  were  so  strongly  magnetised  as  to 
be  rendered  unserviceable. 

The  church  at  Crumpsall  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  that  at  Kersal  Moor,  and  the  ignition  of  the 
gas  by  lightning,  which  undoubtedly  caused  its 
destruction,  is  not  so  distinctly  traceable  as  it  is  in 
other  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
because  the  evidences  of  the  passage  of  the  electric 
discharge  have  been  obliterated  by  the  fire.  From 
information,  however,  communicated  to  me  by  the 
clerk  in  charge  of  the  building,  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gas  pipes,  the  most  probable  course  of 
the  electric  discharge  was  ultimately  found. 

The  church  is  provided  with  a  copper  lightning 
conductor,  which  descends  outside  the  spire  and 
tower  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  roof.  The  conductor 
then  enters  a  large  iron  down-spout,  and  from  thence 
is  carried  into  the  same  drain  as  that  in  which  the 
spout  discharges  itself.  Immediately  under  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  and  against  the  wall,  a  line  of  iron  gas 
pipe  extended  parallel  with  the  horizontal  lead  gut- 
ter which  conveyed  the  water  from  the  roof  to  the 
iron  spout  in  which  the  conductor  ivas  enclosed. 
This  line  of  gas-piping,  though  not  in  use  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  fire,  was  in  contact  -with  the 
pipes  connected  with  the  meter  in  the  vestry,  where 
the  fire  originated,  and  was  not  more  than  three  feet 
distant  from  the  Icail  gutter  on  the  roof.  As  no 
indications  of  the  electric  disclnirge  having  taken 
place  through  the  ma-ionry  were  found,  -as  in  the 
case  of  the  church  at  Kersal  Moor,  it  secns  highly 
probable  that  the  lightning  left  the  conductor  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  entered  the  iron  spout,  and  bv 
traversing  the  space  between  the  leaden  gutter  and 
the  line  of  gas-piping  in  the  roof,  fouiul  a  more  easy 
path  to  the  earth  by  the  gas  mains  than  was  pro- 
vided for  it  in  the  drain. 

In  my  experiments  on  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  terrestrial  globe'  I  have  already  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  powerful  influence  which  lines  of  met,al 
extended  in  contact  with  moist  ground,  exercise  in 
promoting  the  discharge  of  electric  currents  of  com- 
paratively low  tension  into  the  earth's  substance, 
and  also  that  the  amount  of  tt;c  discharge  from  an 
clectro-molor  into  the  earth  increases  conjointly 
with  the  tension  of  the  current  and  the  length  of  the 
conductor  extended  in  contact  with  the  earth.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  atmospheric  electricity 
of  a  tension  sulHcient  to  strike  through  a  stratum  of 
air  several  hundred  yards  tliickj  should  find  an 
easier  path  to  the  earth  by  leaping  from  a  lightning 
conductor  through  a  few  feet  of  air  or  slone  to  a 
great  sj-stem  of  gas  and   water  mains,  es  lending  in 
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large  towns  for  miles,  than  by  the  short  line  of  metal 
extended  in  the  ground  whiih  forms  the  usu.al  ter- 
mination of  a  lightning  conductor. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  cases  of  light- 
ning discharge  which  I  have  cited,  the  hghtning  con- 
ductors acted  efficiently  in  protecting  the  buildings 
from  damage  of  a  mechanical  nature — the  tritiing 
injury  to  tlie  church  tower  at  Kersal  Moor  being 
directly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  gas  pipe 
in  i>roxiniity  to  the  conductor.  Xor  would  there 
have  been  any  danger  from  fire  b_vthe  ignition  of  the 
g.as  if  all  the  pipes  used  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ings had  been  made  of  iron  or  brass  instead  of  lead, 
for  all  <he  cases  of  the  ignition  of  gas  by  lightning, 
which  ha\-e  come  under  my  observation,  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  fusion  of  lead  pipes  in  the  line 
of  discharge.  The  substitution  of  brass  and  iron, 
wherever  lead  is  used  in  the  construction  of  gas  ap- 
paratus, would,  however,  be  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience and  expense,  and  moreover,  would  not 
avert  other  dangers  incident  to  the  disruptive 
ilischarge  from  the  conductor  to  the  gas  and 
water  pipes  within  a  building.  I  have  there- 
fore recommended  that  in  all  cases  where  lightning 
conductors  are  attached  to  buildings,  fitted  u|)  with 
gas  and  water  pipes,  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  lightning  conductor  .shoidd  be  bound  in 
good  metallic  contact  witli  one  or  other  of  such  pipes 
outside  the  building.  15y  attending  to  this  precau- 
tion, the  disruptive  discharge  between  the  lighting 
coniluctor  and  the  gas  and  water  pipes  is  prevented, 
and  the  fusible  metal  pipes  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  are  placed  out  of  the  influence  of  the  light- 
ning discharge. 

Objections  have  been  raised  bj'  some  corporations 
to  tlie  establishment  of  metallic  connection  between 
lightning  conductors  and  gas  mains,  on  the  ground 
that  damage  might  arise  from  ignition  and  explosion. 
These  objects  are  most  irrational,  as  gas  will  not 
ignite  and  explode  unless  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  p.issage  of  lightning  along  continuous 
metallic  conductors  will  not  ignite  gas  even  when  mixed 
with  air.  Moreover,  iu  every  case  of  the  ignition  of  gas 
by  lightning,  the  discharge  is  actually  transmitted 
along  the  mains,  such  objections  notwithstanding. 
A  grave  responsibilitj'  therefore  rests  upon  those, 
who,  after  introducing  a  source  of  danger  into  a 
building,  raise  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  averting  this  danger. 


CHRISTCHURCH  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS, 

BATTERSEA. 

FEW  suburban  parishes  have  been  the  scene  of 
more  extensive  building  operations  than 
Battersea,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion, the  great  convenience  of  its  many  means  of 
communication  with  town,  by  road,  river,  and 
railway,  and  the  beauty  of  its  public  park.  Several 
districts  have  been  formed  within  the  parish,  the 
schools  belonging  to  one  of  which  we  now  illustrate. 
S.  John's  was  the  next  district  reserved,  and  the 
church  aiul  parsonage,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins 
were  soon  followed  by  schools  by  Mr.  Page,  and  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  by  Jlr.  Coe,  on  S.  .Tohn's-hill.  .S. 
.Saviour's  is  the  latest  aiiportionmeut,  and  the 
church  was  designed  by  jMr.  E.  C  Robins,  and  an  in- 
terior view  appeared  in  the  Building  N^;^\■,s  in 
1800.  The  Nonconformists  have  also  been  busy, 
and  among  other  works,  the  New  Battersea  Chapel, 
designed  by  Jlr.  E.  C.  Robins,  was  illustrated  in  our 
journal  in  March,  1870. 

The  schools  in  question  have  been  erected  some 
few  years,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  .Samuel  Bardsley,  and  provide  accommo'lation 
for  GOO  children  ;  -JOO  boys,  200  girls,  and  2IMI  in- 
fants.  Each  school  has  a  separate  ])layground, 
distinct  entrance  lobbies,  and  chuss-rooms.  The 
cost  of  the  school  was  at  the  rate  of  £i  per  head. 
Residences  for  the  master  and  mistresses  were  adiled, 
and  the  total  cost,  including  half  an  acre  of  land,  the 
architect's  commission,  clerk  of  works'  salary,  and  all 
expenses,  amounted  to  i'K.iOO.  Of  this  sum  X'722 
was  granted  by  the  Government,  £46;)  by  the  Surrey 
Church  Association,  £2ii)  by  the  JJational  Society, 
and  £oO  by  the  Cholmondeley  Eund,  the  remainder 
being  locally  subscribed. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  Earlj'  English 
style,  and  is  faced  with  red  bricks  and  covered  with 
Bath  stiuie  dressings,  the  roof  being  covered  by 
Taylor's  tiles.  It  is  well  warmed  by  ('aptain 
Galton's  barrack  stoves,  and  ctHciently  ventilated. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  K.  C.  Robins,  of  lf»,  Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand,  who  was  also  the  architi'ct  tif 
the  Wandsworth  IJritisb  Schools,  and  the  builders 
of  both  of  these  .schools  were  Messrs.  Lathey  Bros., 
of  Battersua-Uelds. 


THE  POST-OFFICE    AND    THE   '-BUILDING 

NEWS." 
T  AST  week  the  Post-office  authorities  at  S.  M.ir- 
tin's-le-Grand,  in  the  plenitntte  of  their  power, 
delayed  sending  the  Building  News  to  our  subscri- 
bers for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  aud  then  caused 
e.ach  subscriber  who  is  supplied  through  the  post  to 
p.iy  a  penny  extra  for  postage,  saying  on  the 
wrapper,  "  contrary  to  regulations.'^  We  wrote  on 
Jlonday  morning  asking  wherein  the  Building 
News  was  last  week  posted  contrary  to  regulations, 
as  we  wished  to  know,  in  order  to  avoid  erring  iu  a 
similar  way  in  future  ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press  we  have  received  no  reply.  We  suppose  the 
reason  why  last  week's  papers  were  detained  and 
charged  an  extra  penny  each  was  because  the  words 
"Supplement  to  the  Building  Niiws"  were  not 
printed  on  the  Index.  If  this  were  the  reason,  then, 
the  authorities  have  used  the  powers  entrusted  to 
them  with  a  vengeance.  Bat  did  they  opea 
every  paper  on  which  they  charged  the  extra  penny ; 
and  if  not,  how  did  they  know  the  Index  was  en- 
closed in  each  paper  ?  Now  we  can  prove  they  did 
not  open  each  copy,  and  consequently  they  acted 
arbitrarily,  if  not  illegally.  Besides,  by  what  right 
did  the}-  detain  the  papers  twenty-four  hours  or 
more?  Before  offering  other  comments,  and 
taking  other  action  in  the  matter,  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  we  .await  the  information  asked  for.'  But 
we  suppose,  as  usual,  we  must  wait  at  least  ten  days, 
before  the  letter  is  acknowledged,  and  another  ten 
days  before  the  explanation  is  vouchsafed.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 


SOMPTING  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 

'TIIIE  picturesque  church  of  Sompting  figures 
-*-  among  the  few  buildings  now  remaining  which 
contain  portions  of  supposed  Saxon  work.  The 
destroying  hand  of  the  so-called  restorer  has,  how- 
ever, been  at  work  within  its  walls  and  divested  it 
of  every  charm  that  age  had  given,  rendering  it  as 
an  art  study  comparatively  useless.  Every  detail 
in  stone  has  been  carefully  scraped  in  the  popular 
"  corduroy  "  fashion,  reducing  the  old  masonry  to 
one  uniform  surface,  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
picturesque  roughness  of  old  Norman  work.  It 
ajipcirs  singularly  unfortunate  that  this  mania 
should  have  been  so  general  in  Sussex,  as  one  of  the- 
special  charms  of  the  south-down  country  has  been 
in  the  absolute  integrity  of  its  early  Norman 
ehiu-ches.  Sufficient,  of  course,  remains  to  intimate- 
what  the  buildings  once  were,  but  that  is  all ;  the 
feeling  conveyed  into  the  original  work  by  its 
designer  is  for  ever  gone,  "  tooled  away  by  an  idiotic 
hand.''  These  doubtless  are  strong  terms,  but  such 
a  practice  of  restoration  cannot  be  too  severely  pro- 
tested against,  and  I  am  sure  those  who  have  visited 
the  churches  of  Broadwater,  Steyuiug,  Sompting, 
and  Old  Shoreham  will  bear  me  out  iu  these 
remarks. 

As  Sompting  church  has  been  described  iu  almost 
every  historical  work  on  architecture  yet  ]iublished, 
a  description  now  is  unnecessary.  The  tower  and. 
tow-er  arch,  too,  have  been  generally  illustrated,  the 
former  as  having  features  peculiarly  early,  with 
"long  and  short  work,"  unlike  that  found  else- 
where; the  latter  as  illustrating  the  influence  of 
Roman  forms.  Both  are  given  in  this  week's  sheet 
of  details,  with  portions  not  yet  illustrated. 

Maukice  B.  Ad.\jis. 


I'llE  LATE  MR.    EDWARD  WALTERS, 
ARCHITECT. 

"\T^7E  announce  with  regret  the  decease  of  this 
T  T  gentleman,  which  took  place  on  Monday  last, 
after  a  very  brief  illness.  Mr.  ^^' alters  practised 
almost  exclusively  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  designed  a  large  number  of  buildings. 
His  chief  work  was  the  Free  Trade  Ilall  in  that 
town,  which  is  a  noble  and  dignified  structure, 
although  the  detail  is  rather  heavj-.  The  interior 
is  striking,  and  it  has  been  largely  fidlowed  in 
similar  halls  erected  since.  The  commanding  group 
of  warehouses  belonging  to  Messrs.  Kershaw-,  Side- 
bottom,  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Jackson,  with  which  every  visitor  to  Man 
Chester  must  be  familhir,  were  also  from  his  design 
Mr.  Walters  retired  from  business  a  few  years  ago,- 
but  took  great  interest  iu  his  profession  up  to  th 
period  of  his  decease.  He  was  between  0-1  aud  Gi> 
years  of  age,  and  died  uniHarried. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


CRITICAL    NOTES    ON    GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— nL 

By  J.  B.  Waelng. 

S05IE  OF  THE  EARLIER  ARCHITECTS  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE  PERIOD,  ESPECIALLY  MICHELOZZO, 
OK  FLORENCE. 

ALTHOUGH  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Roitan  style  were 
never  lost  in  Italy,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  over  the  names  of  some  architects  who 
introduced  and  carried  out  the  details  and 
general  character  of  the  Renaissance  stylo  in 
their  works,  either  before  the  time  of  Brunel- 
leschi,  or  at  the  same  period,  and  certainly 
before  the  formation  of  Bramante's  style,  as 
seen  iu  his  Roman  works. 

The  earliest  of  these  are  Tommaso  de' 
Stefani,  or  the  younger  Masuccio,  who  built 
the  lower  stane  of  the  tower  of  Sta.  Clara, 
at  Naples,  about  the  year  1830,  a  work  worthy 
of  Brunelleschi  himself,  though  small ;  Antonio 
Filarete,  of  Florence,  who  designed  the  great 
hospital  at  ISIilan  in  1456,  for  Francesco 
Sforza,  in  which,  although  the  pointed  arch  is 
retained,  the  details  are  of  the  best  Renais- 
sance character :  Giuliano  da  Majano,  of 
Florence,  who  designed  (mter  o/Zfl)  the  great 
Palazzo  Veneto  at  Rome,  commenced  before 
the  year  146-t,  and  the  Porta  Capuana,  at 
Naples  (the  ornament  probably  of  a  later 
period)  ;  his  brother  Benedetto,  who  com- 
menced the  Strozzi  Palace  in  1483.  The 
beautiful  fa<;'ade,  crowned  with  sculpture  iu 
low  relief,  of  the  oratory  of  "  La  Giustizia." 
at  Perugia,  the  work  of  Agostino  della 
Robbia,  in  14G1.  The  magnificent  triumphal 
arch  of  Alf onzo  I. ,  of  Aragon,  erected  at  Naples 
in  1445  by  Pietro  di  Martino,  of  Milan. 
The  works  of  Bernardo  Rossellini  at  Florence 
and  Sitna,  and  of  Baccio  Pintelli  at  Rome, 
especially  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  erected  iu  1473, 
all  iuthe  Renaissance  style,  and  the  beautifully- 
proportioned  Calcagnini  Palace  at  Ferrara, 
said  to  have  been  erected  since  a.d.  1500  by 
Ludovico  Sforza,  of  Milan. 

Besides  these  should  also  be  named  the 
gi'eat  sculptors,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1378-1455), 
Donatello  (1383-14013),  and  Luca  della  Robbia 
(1400-1480),  who  all  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  ancient  art,  and  carried  out 
its  details  in  their  ornamental  works. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  the 
Renaissance  architects  of  Upper  Italy. 
During  the  fifteenth  century  their  works 
abound,  and  are  of  the  highest  merit ;  but 
we  would  especially  mention  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia,  designed  in  1473,  by  Ambrogio  Fos- 
sano :  and  the  Lombardi  family,  who  executed 
some  of  the  best  works  in  Venice — e.r/., 
S.  j\l.  de'Miracoli,  by  Piero  Lombardi.  1480. 
Of  one  architect,  however,  who  was  Brunel- 
leschi's  pxipil,  and  who  certainly  gave  a  marked 
impress  to  the  style  known  as  Florentine,  we 
propose  to  give  more  detailed  consideration. 
Michelozzo  di  Bartolommeo,  or,  as  he  is  com- 
monly  caUed, 

Michelozzo  Michelozzi,  of  Florence, 

Bom  about  the  year  1390,  was  cele- 
brated both  as  an  architect  and  sculptor, 
and  had  for  his  masters  Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti,  and  Donatello,  from  whom  he  could 
not  fail  to  have  obtained  great  advantages  ; 
and  although  Vasari  does  not  think  he  was 
a  "genius,"  yet  he  declares  that  after 
Brunellcschi's  death,  "  Michelozzo  was  con- 
sidered the  most  regular  architect  of  his  time." 
Originally  a  pupil  of  the  great  sculptor 
Ghiberti,  and  subsequently  for  many  years 
an  assistant  of  Donatello,  for  whom,  "  having 
acquired  great  practice  in  the  works  of 
marble,  as  well  as  in  the  casting  of  bronze," 
he  executed  a  great  part  of  the  monument  to 
I'ope  John  XXIII.  (d.  1419)  in  the  Baptistry 
of  San  Giovanni,  Florence  ;  a  silver  statue 
of  the  saint ;  a  marble  statue  of  Faith  ;  a 
bronze  statuette  of  the  saint  (of  great  merit), 
now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  modern 
bronzes  at  the  Ullizii  :  andRumohr  ("  Italian- 
ische  Forschungen"  Vol.  IL  p.  292,  366,  &c.) 
cites  documents  proving  him  to  have  been  en- 


gaged with  Luca  della  Robbia  and  a  certain 
Maso  Bartolomei  on  the  beautiful  bronze  doors 
of  the  Sacristy  in  the  Duomo  (a.d.  1440),  and, 
again,  in  various  archives  of  later  date  his 
name  occurs  with  others,  always  called  "  in- 
tagliatore."  It  should  be  added  that  Maso 
Bartolomei  having  died,  and  Michelozzo  being 
absent,  the  work  was  finally  placed  in  charge 
of  Luca  della  Robbia  alone  (anno  1464).  The 
employment  of  Michelozzo  by  Brunelleschi 
led  no  doubt  to  his  more  complete  attachment 
to  architecture  ;  and  even  before  the  death  of 
his  great  master  in  1444,  ]\Iichelozzo  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  as  an 
architect,  and  became  "  closely  attached  to 
the  service  of  Cosimo  de'  IMcdici,"  for  whom 
he  designed  the  celebrated  palace,  now  called 
Riccardi,  in  Florence  in  the  year  1430,  and 
this  although  Brunelleschi  had  already  made 
a  design  for  this  palace,  which  Cosimo  thought 
too  magnificent,  and  declined  to  erect.  To 
quote  Vasari,  "  Cosimo  considered  the  model 
made  by  Michelozzo  satisfactory,  and  caused 
the  building  to  be  erected  under  his  care, 
when  it  was  completed  in  the  manner  we  now 
see,  with  all  the  utility,  beauty,  and  graceful 
decorations  so  much  admired,  and  which 
derive  majesty  and  grandeur  from  their  sim- 
plicity. Michelozzo  deserves  all  the  more 
credit  for  this  building,  since  it  was  the  first 
palace  erected  in  Florence  after  modern 
rules."  Vasari  then  proceeds  to  describe  its 
general  internal  arrangement.  Now  we  have 
already  credited  Brunelleschi  with  the  merit 
of  being  the  real  founder  of  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture peculiar  to  the  Florentine  and  Tuscan 
palaces,  where  he  erected  the  Pitti,  Quaratesi, 
and  other  mansions,  the  dates,  however,  not 
ascertained,  although  it  is  stated  that  Luca 
Pitti  employed  Brunelleschi  to  design  his 
palace  about  the  year  1435. 

But  whatever  merit  is  due  to  Michelozzo — 
and  it  is  surely  very  great — we  must  still  con- 
.siderthat  Brunelleschi  was  the  originator  in  its 
main  featares  of  that  style  which  particularly 
distinguishes  the  palatial  buildings  of 
Florence,  and  which  is  founded  on  the  Medi- 
a!val  jjalaccs  of  Florence,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  Siena,  as  may  still  be  seen  by  the 
Buonsignori,  Tolomei  and  others,  yet  in  good 
state  of  repair  and  unaltered  in  appearance ;  and 
here  we  would  remark,  that  if  the  date  usually 
ascribed  to  the  Tolomei  Palace — viz.,  1205 — 
is  correct,  we  meet  with  good  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  full  bloom  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Italy.  One  of  the  principal  additions  to  the 
Mediaeval  system  was  the  cornice  which,  by 
Brunelleschi,  Michelozzo,  and  their  successors, 
was  now  first  made  to  bear  a  definite  j^ropor- 
tion  to  the  whole  height  of  the  wall.  Thus, 
the  proportion  of  the  Riccardi  cornice  is  a 
little  over  one-tenth  of  the  whole  height;  the 
Strozzi,  by  B.  da  Majano  and  Cronaca,  1489 
— 1533,  somewhat  over  one-thirteenth  ;  the 
Spanocchi,  Siena,  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio, 
1475,  about  one-eleventh  ;  the  Piccolomini 
Palace,  by  Bernardo  Ro-s-selini,  anno  1460, 
Siena,  a  little  over  one-twelfth.  The  mean 
height  of  the  Tuscan  Palace  cornice  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  about  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole — as  stated  by  Gwilt — a  proportion 
adopted  in  contempiorary  buildings  of  the 
same  class  in  various  part  of  Italy,  or  about 
the  jiroportion  of  the  cornice  of  an  entabla- 
ture  to   the   height  of   the  Tuscan  column. 

Although  we  admit  that  there  may  be  some 
question  as  to  whom  the  merit  is  due  of  com- 
pletely developing  the  style  which  charac- 
terises the  great  palaces  of  Florence  and 
Siena  in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  can,  we 
think,  be  no  question  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
style  itself.  For  our  own  part,  it  has  left  an 
impression  on  our  mind  such  as  never  can  be 
effaced.  Simplicity,  massiveness,  strength, 
harmony,  and  a  judicious  degree  of  decora- 
tion are  its  distinguishing  features,  and  to  one 
coming  direct  from  the  ornate  works  of  Paris 
or  London,  the  contrast  afforded  by  these 
simple  and  grand  masses  of  architecture  is 
most  impressive,  being  in  harmony  with  .svir- 
roundmg  monuments,  and  with  the  warlike 
character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  built. 


Other  palaces  erected  from  Blichelozzo's 
designs  were  the  Tornabuoni  at  Florence 
(now  greatly  altered).  Caffaggiualo  in 
Alugello  Cnow  greatly  altered),  in  the  old 
fortress  style ;  tlie  Villa  Careggi,  near  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Medici  Palace  at  Fiesole. 

Michelozzo  accompanied  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
to  Venice  during  his  short  exile  there,  and 
erected  at  his  expense  a  library  for  the 
Monastery  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore,  men- 
tioned by  Sansovino  in  his  "  Descrizione  di 
Venezia ;"  and  a  crucifix  ascribed  to  Michelozzo 
is  still  preserved  in  the  church  erected  by 
Palladio.  On  Cosmo's  return  to  Florence  in 
1434  he  was  engaged  in  the  reconstruction 
and  repairs  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the 
multangular  columns  of  the  Cortile  are  stated 
by  Vasari  to  be  his  design  (the  stucco  orna- 
ments having  been  added  in  the  year  15G5), 
besides  some  important  portions  of  the  palace 
itself,  and  the  improvement  and  decoration 
of  the  chapel.  "In  a  word,"  says  Vasari, 
"  he  gave  to  the  whole  building  that  per- 
fection of  completeness  which  is  proper  to 
such  a  palace.  So  highly  esteemed  were  his 
labours  indeed,  by  his  fellow  citizens,  that 
"  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  collegia  (or 
Gonfaloniere  and  Buonuomo  of  the  people), 
which  magistracy  in  Florence  is  esteemed 
highly  honourable." 

IMichelozzo  also  rendered  the  Campanile- 
secure  by  means  of  strong  iron  girders,  the 
building  being  cracked  from  the  undue  dis- 
tribution of  weight  in  its  masonry.  In  the 
year  1437  he  entirely  rebuilt  on  a  grand 
scale  the  monastery  and  church  of  S.  Marco, 
Florence,  for  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
(now  greatly  altered). 

The  works  of  Santo  Spirito,  left  incomplete 
at  Bi'unelleschi's  death,  were  continued  and 
completed  by  Michelozzo,  and  though  now 
greatly  changed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the 
monastery  remains  as  executed  or  designed  by 
him.  The  buildings  of  the  Noviciate  of 
Santa  Croce,  the  staircase  and  the  door 
communicating  with  the  church  (of  great 
merit).  The  monastery  of  the  Zocco- 
lanti,  near  Caffaggiuolo,  praised  by  Vasari. 
The  villa  Caseggi,  near  Florence,  for 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  (greatly  modernised). 
For  Giovanni,  son  of  Cosimo,  "  a  magnifi- 
cent and  noble  palace,  near  Fiesole,"  the 
favourite  palace  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
now  the  villa  Mozzi,  altered  by  Paoletti  in 
1780.  The  monastery  of  San  Girolamo,  nearer 
Fiesole.  An  aqueduct  and  loggia  for  S.  M. 
Degli  Angeli,  at  Assisi  with  other  works  in  the 
church  and  neighbom-hood,  and  a  design  for 
the  old  citadel  of  Perugia.  The  marble 
chapel  iu  the  centre  of  the  church  at  San, 
jMiniato,  near  Florence,  erected  by  Piero,  the 
son  of  Cosimo.  Vasari  also  describes  various 
works  in  architecture,  sculptm-e,  and  orna- 
ment executed  from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo, 
and  some  by  his  own  hand  at  Milan,  (ienoa, 
and  other  places.  After  a  life  honourably 
spent  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  Blichelozzo 
died  at  Florence  about  the  year  1470,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marco,  a 
monument  of  his  ability  as  an  architect, 
where  also  were  interred  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent ;  Poliziano,  the  scholar ;  and  Pico  della 
]\Iirandola,  the  most  learned  prince  of  his 
time. 

We  have  entered  thus  into  detail  respecting 
the  life  and  works  of  :Michelozzo,  because  we 
believe  that  the  importance  of  his  labours 
and  the  inlluence  of  his  style,  especially  on 
the  civic  architecture  of  Tuscany  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  not  usually  so  well 
recognised  as  they  deserve,  owing  in  some 
measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  and  justly- 
overwhelming  fame  of  his  master  and  contem- 
l^orary,  Brunelleschi.  Michelozzo  may  be 
said  to  have  been  especially  the  architect  of 
the  earliest  and  greatest  members  of  the 
IMedici  family,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
highly  regarded  as  an  authority  and  model  by 
the  art  students  of  his  day.  He  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  that  love  and  admiration  of  old 
Roman  art  which  characterised  Brunelleschi 
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and  iUberti,  nor  can  his  influence  on  archi- 
tecture in  Italy  be  compared  to  tlicirs. 
Nevertheless,  he  assisted  lavifely  in  the  foi-- 
niation  of  the  purely  Florentine  style  of  civic 
architecture  in  which  the  character  of  the 
Mediaeval  buildings  was  still  to  a  great  extent 
retained,  although  the  members  and  details  of 
the  ancient  school  were  introduced,  as  revived, 
especially  by  Brunelleschi.  The  only  fellow 
workers  or  pupils  who  succeeded  to  him 
appear  to  have  been  Pagno  di  Lapo  Partigiani 
of  Fiesolc,  who,  besides  several  important 
works,  designed,  according  to  Vasari,  the 
excellent  Bentivoglio  palace  at  Bologna. 
Ilie  influence  of  !^iicholozzo  appears  thus  to 
have  been  rather  of  a  conservative  tlian  pro- 
gressive character.  lie  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  impressed  a  new  .style  on  the  age, 
but  rather  to  have  modified  tlie  old  one,  and 
he  is  essentially  the  arclutect  who  gave  to 
Tuscan  domestic  architecture  that  peculiar 
character  which  distinguishes  it  amongst  all 
others,  and  which,  though  originating  with 
Brunellesclii,  found  greater  extension  through 
Michelozzo,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
architect  of  the  Medici  family  iu  the  fifteenth 
century. 


ROYAL  IXSTITIJTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCaiTFXTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  the  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
in  the  chair,  among  other  announcements  made  lay 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  b.  Eastlake,  was  that  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Booth,  Fellow,  of  Torquay, 
which  took  place  in  December  last ;  also  that  Mr. 
McKinnon,  Fellow,  h.ad  given  £25  for  tlie  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library. 

THE  ROTAL  GOLD  jrEDAL  FOR  1872. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  bad  that  evening  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  members  the  election  of  Professor  Chevalier 
Frederich  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  as  the  Institute  Koyal 
Gold  Jledallist  for  this  year.  The  President  remarked 
that  Professor  Schmidt  was  a  most  distinguished 
architect,  and  one  who  hail  shown  himself  by  his 
works  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  honour  it  was  pro- 
posed to  confer  on  him. 

Major-General  Scott,  C.B.,  R.E.,  then  read  a 
paper 

OS  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ALBKRT  IIAI.I.. 

In  entering  upon  his  subject,  the  author,  after 
disclaiming  any  pretension  to  the  title  of  an  archi- 
tect, detailed  the  conditions  which  were  imposed 
upon  him  in  carrying  out  a  work  the  general  con- 
ception of  which  as  to  size  and  :irrangement  was 
origioated  by  others.  He  produced  the  ibawings 
and  model,  the  work  of  the  late  Captain  Fowke, 
which  were  put  in  his  hands  as  the  basis  of  the 
design  that  was  to  be  executed,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  modifications  he  had  ventured  to  make  in  the 
building  as  executed.  The  original  notion  of  such  a 
ball  was  the  offspring  of  the  fertile  brain  of  Jlr. 
Henry  Cole.  The  data  prescribed  for  his  (General 
Scott's)  guidance  were  as  follows :  Firstly,  that  the 
building  should  be  of  amphitheatrical  form,  and 
should  seat  with  ease  and  comfort  (),U00  or  7,000 
persons.  Secondly,  that  the  interior  accommodation 
for  an  audience  should  consist  of  («)  an  arena  which 
might  occasionally  be  Tised  for  a  promenade  or  exhi- 
bition ;  (/>)  some  ten  or  twelve  rows  of  seats  above 
the  .arena,  ranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  , 
■(c)  two  or  three  tiers  of  boxes  above  the  amphi- 
theatre scats ;  ((/)  a  great  giiUery,  open  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  hall,  running  round  the  building 
between  the  interiiir  and  exterinr  walls,  and  top- 
lighted.  Thirdly,  that  the  entrances  and  exits 
should  be  arranged,  like  the  seats,  on  the  i)lan  of  the 
old  Roman  amphitheatre.  Fourthly,  tiiat  the  faoade 
should  be  of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta  dressings. 
Fifthly,  that  the  wlmlc  expense  of  the  work  should 
not  exceed,  for  building  works  and  expenses  con- 
nected therewith,  £17."i,000.  M'ith  these  instructions 
General  Scott  said  he  fountl  himself  in  the]iossession 
of  an  advantage  such  as  probably  no  arcliitect  ever 
enjoyed,  or  probaldy  would  care  to  enjoy.  He  had 
the  advice  of  a  committee  of  the  following  eminent 
architects,  artists,  atul  engineers — viz..  Sir  "William 
Tite.  Sir  M.  Dighy  "Wyatt,  and  Messrs.  Fergusson, 
I'owlcr,  Hawkshaw.  and  R.  Kedgrave,  R.A.  At  a 
prehminar}'  meeting  of  the  committee  a  question 
was  raised  on  the  lirst  of  the  foregoing  data.  It 
was  suggested  that  instead  i>f  the  form  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatre,  that  of  the  Greek  theatre  shouM  have 
beeu  taken  as  the  model.     The  general  form  of  the 


amphitheatre  was,  however,  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  fixed  conditions  of  the  prol)lem,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  results  give  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  other  shape  would  have  enabled  an  audience 
better  to  hear  varied  musical  performances,  or  have 
afforded  a  more  imposing  effect.  The  general  form 
projiosed  by  Captain  Fowke  for  the  plan  of  his  in- 
terior had  semicircular  ends,  joined  by  almost 
parallel  sides.  The  plan  executed  is  a  very  close 
approximation  to  an  ellipse,  and  is  formed  of  arcs 
of  circles  struck  from  four  centres.  By  this  means 
the  difficulties  in  construction  which  the  varying 
curvature  of  the  ellipse  wouM  have  entailed  have 
been  .ivoided.  The  major  and  minor  axes  between 
the  w.alls  which  carry  the  roof  are  as  11  and  0 
nearly.  This  form  was  decided  on  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  following  experiments,  opinions, 
and  facts.  The  experiments  of  Saunders,  described 
in  his  well-known  work  on  theatres,  showed  that  a 
person  reading  from  a  book  could  be  equally  well 
heard  in  the  still  open  air  at  a  distance  of  t'2ft.  in 
front,  75ft.  on  each  .side,  and  31ft.  behind.  Sir  C 
"Wren's  distances  for  the  same  position  with  reference 
to  a  speaker  having  a  good  delivery  are,  for  an 
enclosed  building,  50ft.,  30ft.,  .and  -joft.  The  dis- 
tances proposed  b}'  Captain  Fowke  were  2n4ft., 
82ft.,  and  7«ft.,  and  in  the  Scala  Theatre  at  Milan, 
the  Largest  and  most  perfect  lyric  theatre  existing, 
the  distance  from  the  curtain  to  the  back  of  the 
boxes  in  front  is  105ft.,  and  the  greatest  half-width 
of  the  auditorium  43  Aft.  The  distances  for  equalh- 
clear  hearing  in  the  open  air  are,  according  to 
Saundeis,  as  5,  4*5,  and  2  for  a  person  standing  in 
front  of,  at  the  side  of,  and  behind  the  speaker  ; 
whilst  Wren  estimates  the  same  distances  in  an 
enclosed  building  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  5,  3  and 
2.  Capt.ain  Fowke  apparently  attributed  much 
more  influence  than  "Wren  to  the  effect  of  side- 
walls  in  carr3nng  the  wave  of  sound  forward,  for 
his  distances  are  as  the  numbers  5,  2.  and  1'8.  The 
distances  actually  adopted  in  the  c:Lse  of  the  h.all 
are  163ft.  in  front,  n2Jft.  for  the  half-width  at  the 
broadest  part,  and  otift.  behind  the  position  of  a 
solo  singer.  These  distances  are  very  nearlj'  in  the 
proportion  of  5,  3.  and  2.  the  proportions  given  by 
Wren.  Including  the  width  of  the  picture  gallery, 
the  distance  from  the  singer  in  front  is  IStJft.,  and 
the  half-width  llfift.  'The  modification  of  the 
plan  of  Captain  Fowke  to  the  plan  carried  out  gave 
the  opportunity,  owing  to  the  greater  width  c)f  the 
building,  of  introducing  the  b.alcony,  which  was  not 
a  feature  of  Captain  Fowke's  design,  and  which 
gives  accommodation  for  2,000  seats  of  a  cheaper 
description,  with  a  sacrifice  of  800  seats  in  the 
amphitheatre  and  arena.  The  increased  curvature 
of  the  sides  .also  had  collateral  advantages  as  respects 
the  stability  of  the  roof.  Although,  from  certain 
points  of  view,  something  of  the  grandeur  of  Cap- 
tain Fowke's  proposed  arcade  may  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, more  than  the  equivalent  of  this  loss  has  been 
gained  by  giving  to  the  arcade  a  visibly  solid  wall  to 
stand  on,  from  whatever  part  of  the  interior  it  might 
be  seen.  The  total  length  from  outer  wall  to  outer 
wall,  as  executed,  is  2ljnft.,  and  the  total  breadth 
from  outer  wall  to  outer  wall  232  ft.  The  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  the  interior  do  not  materially 
differ  from  the  proportions  5,  4,  and  3  \  the  actual 
figures  are  a  length  of  21!)ft.,  a  bre.idtli  of  ISjft., 
and  a  height  of  lofift.  It  had  been  assumed  by 
some  critics  of  the  acoustics  of  the  hall  that  the 
velarium  was  an  invention  introduced  to  cover  a 
defect  found  out  only  by  experience.  But  its  expe- 
diency, with  the  reasons  for  anil  against  it,  were 
freely  discussed  in  the  architectural  jiapers  in  the 
hegiimiug  of  ISliO,  when  the  roof  was  not  yet 
fixed.  This  plan  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
ceiling  was  mentioned  to  General  Scott  at  a  very 
earh-  period  by  Sir  AV.  Tite,  but  it  was  really  to 
Mr.  'James  "Wild  that  its  adoption  was  due.  In 
considering  the  mode  in  which  the  interior  of  the 
walls  of  the  hall  should  be  lined,  three  courses 
were  open  :  (1)  to  discard  resomint  mate- 
rials as  far  as  possible ;  (2)  to  finish  the  vralls 
with  hard  well-polished  plaster,  aiul  to  lay 
the  floors  with  tiles ;  arul  (3)  to  line  the  walls  with 
a  resonant  material.  The  latter  course  was  adopted, 
wood  being  the  material  cmi)loved,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  the  buildings  most  remarkable  for 
their  acoustic  quahtics  h.ave  all  been  treated  in  this 
manner.  Acting  on  these  various  reasons,  and  on 
the  results  of  General  Scott's  many  conversations 
with  Mr.  Roger  Smith  on  the  subject,  the  whole  of 
the  high  wall  bcliind  the  orchestra  was  covereil  with 
k'n.  battens,  carefullv  tongned  together,  witli  an  air 
space  of  }in.  between  the  wood  lining  and  tlie  wall. 
The  whole  of  the  wall  of  the  picture  gallery,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pilasters  dividing  it  into  bays, 
was  treated  in  a  similar  maimer.  The  coving  of 
the  roof  (with  the  exception  of  the  cornice,  which  is 
of  fibrous  plaster),  and  all  that  portion  of  the  roof- 


covering  which  is  not  of  glass,  is  also  of  iin.  battens 
tongued  together,  and  covered  on  the  upper  side  with 
canvas   stretched    aud   glued  upon   it.     As   to  the 
echoes  complained  of  in  the  hall.  General  Scott  said 
that  listening  for  them  h.ad  much  to  do  with  hearing 
them.     They  were  now  no  longer  heard  of,  because 
people  went  to  listen  to  the  music  and  not  for  reflex 
sounds,  which,  doubtless,  so  far  as  they  were  appre- 
ci.able,  injured  it.     An  important  modification  af  the 
original  design  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  staircases.     It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  should 
be  completely  filled  with  stairs  and  landings,  the  one 
over  the  other,  running  spirally  round  the  bu'iiding, 
and  all  having  their  exit  in  one  common  corridor. 
Instead  of  this,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  which  gives 
to  each  staircase,  or   pair  of  staircases,  an  exit  into 
a    separate   crush-room,    thus    enabling  visitors   in 
different  parts  of  the  building  to  be  kept  separate. 
The  provision  made  is  at  the  rate  of  one  staircase  to 
200  persons  for  the  boxes  and  arena,  and  one  stair- 
case for  300  persons  in  the  balcony  and    picture- 
g.allery.     The  amphitheatre  has  one  exit  for  every 
250    persons.       Each   or    these  exits    is  lift.  wide. 
Sixteen  of  the  staircases  are  Oft.  Oin.  wide,  and  two 
of   them   4ft.  Gin.   wide.     Full    advantage  of   the 
numerous  exits  of  the  buililing,  however,  cannot  at 
present  be  made  .available,  but  it  is  iu  contemplation 
to  make  roads  both  to  Exhibition  and  Albert-roads 
from   the  south-eastern   and  sinith- western  sides  of 
the  hall,  and  a  Bill  will  be  introduced  this  session  for 
connecting  the  hall  with  with  the  South  Kensington 
station  by  pneumatic  railway.       Including  singers 
and   instrumentalists,  the  hall  provides  sitting  ac- 
commodation for    8,305  persons.     By   putting  the 
seats  in  the  arena  closer  together,  and  by  filling  the 
gallery  with  raised  seats,  this  number  could  be  in- 
creased to   10,0(10  persons.     There  are  25  entrances, 
including  the   one    from    the    Horticultural    Con- 
servatory.     The  allowance   for    each    amphitheatre 
seat  is  3ft.  by  2ft.,  the  chairs   turning  on  an  ails. 
In  the  balcony  the  allowance  is  2ft.  Sin.  by  1ft.  8in. 
The  roof  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  con- 
structive features  of  the  building.     In  its  first  con- 
ception General  Scott  said  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the    counsels  of   Messrs.    Fowler    and   Hawkshaw, 
and  he  was  also  assisted  by  the  engineering  ability 
of  Messrs.  Grover  &  Ordish,  to  whom  were  entrusted 
the  preparation  of  all  the  drawings,  as  well  as  of  the 
calculation  of  the  strains  on  which  they  were  b.ased. 
The   ironwork    was    all    prep.arcd  by  the  Fairbairn 
Engineering  Companj'.     The  whole  of  the  main  wall 
w.as  constructed  of  hard  Cowley  stocks,  set  in  Port- 
laud   cement   with  three  parts  of  sand.     Portlaud 
cement  was  also  used  for  all  concrete  used  in  founda- 
tions, &c.     The  outer  wall,  built  of  bricks  made  by 
the  contractor,  was  brought  up  to  the  level    of  the 
shallowest  footings  in   Portland  cement  mortar  of 
the  .above  composition  ;  but  all  above  this  and  all  the 
cross  walls  and  the  walls  within  the  main  wall,  were 
executed  iu  mortar  made  in  a  mill  with  one  measure 
of  gray  lime  previmislj'  slaked,  one  measure  of  Port- 
land cement,  and  six  measures  of  sand.     The  set  of 
this  mixture  was  sufliciently  rapid   to  prevent  any  . 
settlement  taking  place  which  might  bring  an  undue 
strain  on  the  terra-cotta  dressings.      It  also  enabled 
the  main  wall  to  be  completed  to  its  full  height,  and 
the  roof  to  be  commenced  before  the  outer  wall  and 
cross  walls  were  brought  up,  and  in  no  iusLance  did 
any  such  inequality  of  settlement  from  this  cause  take 
place   as    to  produce    fracture.     The  plastering  was 
done   with    the    selenitic   mortar.       As  precautious 
against  Are,  hvdrants  are  fixed  at  several  points  on 
each  floor  level,  the  whole  being  in   communication 
ivithoO  tanks  on  the  picture  gallery  roof,  containing 
in  all   nearly    60,000  gallons  of  water.     The  tanks 
are  supplied  from  a  well  iu  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  also  receive  the  rainfall   of  the  large  roof.     In 
the  warming  .and  ventilating  .arrangements  General 
Scott  had  the   assistance  of  Mr.  W.    W.    Phipson. 
The  w,arming  is  effected   by  hot-water   pipes.     The 
J  terra-cotta   dressings  were  all   supplied  by  Messrs. 
j  Gibbs  &  Canning,   of    Tamworth.      Gener.al    Scott 
I  said  he  w.as  indebted  to  Mr.  Gilbert  U.  Redgrave  for 
I  the  whole  of  the  work  connected  with  tlie  i)rep.ara- 
'.  tion    of    the    terra-cott.a,   as  well  as  for  his  general 
!  advice    and   assistance  in   every   part  of  the  work. 
Mr.    Verity  was    charged    with    the  preparation  of 
the  constriu-tive  working  drawings.     Tlie  red  facing 
bricks  were  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Cawte,  of  Fareh.am. 
Having  described  the  mosaic  frieze  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  design  of  the  hall,  and 
the  mode  iu  which   it  was  executed,   General    Scott 
brought  his  ]iaper  to  a    conclusion.     Jlessrs.  Lucas 
Bros,  were  t lie  chief  contr.actor.s.     For  clerks  of  the 
worlcshc  h.ad  Mr.  Hemsley  and  Mr.  Sankey. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.   Mr.  Gilbert   R. 
Kedgrave  detailed  the   mode  iu  which   the   tesserae 
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forming  the  frieze  rimniiig  round  tlie  exterior 
of  the  ii  all  were  pnt  together.  He  also  entered  into 
detailed  particulars  with  respect  to  the  production  of 
the  terra-cotta,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  in  order 
to  ensure  accuracy,  jdasterers  were  employed  on  the 
premises,  under  his  direction,  to  make  moulds  in 
plaster  of  Paris  of  every  piece  of  terra-cotta  re- 
quired, and  these  moulds  were  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turer in  preference  to  drawings. 

Mr.  T.  KooEK  Smith  congratulated  General  Scott 
upon  the  success  which  had  attended  the  employ- 
ment by  him  on  so  large  a  scale  of  new  materials 
and  new  methods  of  construction,  and  having  re- 
ferred to  the  generally  satisfactory  acoustic  qualities 
of  the  hall, 

Mr.  Gro\-eb  entered  into  a  long  explanation  of 
the  construction  of  the  roof,  pointing  out  the  various 
details  on,  and  illustrating  his  remarks  by  references 
to,  the  diagrams  exhibited  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Phip.son  having  said  a  few  words  respecting 
the  heating  arrangements, 

Mr.  Waterhouse  said  that  in  the  Albert  Hall 
everybody  could  sit,  and  see  and  hear  the  performance 
with  perfect  comfort.  This  was  the  case,  he  believed, 
to  a  degree  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  building. 
With  regard  to  the  terra-cotta,  whatever  its  defects, 
it  had  one  great  merit,  in  that  it  was  put  into  its 
place  without  any  attempt  to  chisel  it  up  to  a  true 
surface;  consequently  it  still  retained  its  vitrified 
surface,  and  showed  no  signs  of  discoloration.  If 
much  use  was  to  be  made  of  terra-cotta,  this  treat- 
ment must  be  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Major-Gener.d  Scott  for  his  paper,  re- 
marked that  the  Albert  Hall  was  a  great  credit  to 
the  country  and  to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  its 
erection. 

Mr.  C.  FoRSTER  Hayward,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  expressed  his  dis.sent  from  Mr.Waterhouse's 
remarks  as  to  the  treatment  of  terra-cotta.  He 
thought  that  where  it  was  necessary  the  use  of  the 
chisel  was  quite  as  legitimate  after  the  ware  had 
been  fired  as  was  the  use  of  the  modelling  tool  on  the 
wet  clay. 

Mr.  Yeajie.s,  A.R.A.,  expressed  the  pleasure 
which  he  and  his  brother  painters  had  in  assisting 
(by  designing  figures  for  the  frieze),  however  humbly, 
in  the  production  of  a  work  of  architecture ;  and  he 
wished  that  such  co-operation  was  more  frequent. 

The  Chairman,  having  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  it  was  carried  amid.st  great  applause. 

General  Scott,  having  briefly  replied  (remarking 
that  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  undoubtedly  right  as  to 
the  treatment  of  terra-cotta),  the  meeting  terminated. 


COMPETITIOtlS. 

Worcester  Gi'ildhall  IIkstoration.  —  On 
Tuesday  morning  a  meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Survey  Buildings  aad  Property  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall.  The  committee  decided  in 
reference  to  the  reconstruction  scheme  of  £9,000  to 
submit  to  the  architects  sending  in  plans  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  : — A  large  hall,  about  4,000  super- 
ficial feet  in  area;  council-room,  available  also  for 
conferences  or  small  meetings,  1,000  to  1,500  feet; 
five  rooms  for  committees,  &c.,  from  200  to  400  feet 
each;  recorder's  court,  about  1,200  feet;  police- 
court,  about  1,000  feet;  four  closets,  lavatories,  &c. 
For  tile  larger  or  £18,000  scheme,  the  above,  witli 
instructions  for  a  larger  hall  than  before  specified, 
and  .additional  offices  for  town  clerk  (four  rooms), 
clerk  to  magistrates,  treasurer,  nuisance  inspector, 
street  inspector,  hall-keeper,  &c.  The  general 
arrangement  to  be  left  to  architects  sending  in 
plans.  City  Surveyor  to  furnish  lithographed 
ground  plans  of  Guildhall  and   adjoining   buiklings. 

Snow-Melting  Arparatus. — The  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  have  at  last  come  to  a 
decision  with  respect  to  the  various  plans  sent  in 
in  answer  to  the  competition  initiated  by  that 
body  about  four  years  ago.  Premiums  of 
£30  and  £20  were  offered  for  the  best  and 
second  best  plans  respectively.  The  first  premium 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke,  engineer,  of 
Moorgate-street,  for  his  jiatent  snow-melting 
apparatus.  His  plan,  although  simple,  is  said  to  be 
very  effective,  and  to  require  no  further  assistance 
when  in  operation  than  the  men  and  boys  alreadj' 
employed  in  clearing  the  streets.  The  plan  consists 
of  a  series  of  metal  slabs  or  plates,  heated  by  gas  and 
air  jets,  and  enclosed  in  a  chamber  in  connection  with 
a  sewer  or  drain.  On  these  heated  plates  the  snow 
is  deposited,  and  so  melted,  the  water  Ijeing  run 
thence  to  the  sewer.  This  was  done  last  year  at  the 
approximate  cost  of  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  yard,  includ- 
iug  labour.  H  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  would 
build  melting  shafts  in  each  street  in  the  City,  a  fall 
of  three  or  four  inches  of  snow  could  be  cleared  in 
two  or  three  hours.      All  that  is  required  to  gain 


heat  is  to  turn  on  a  valve,  the  same  as  is  fixed  to  a 
supply  pipe  to  any  house.  As  we  announced  last 
week  under  the  heading  "  Chips,"  ou  p.  60,  the 
second  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Farrar,  who  proposes  that  the  snow  should  be  swept 
up  to  the  centre  of  wide  streets  and  the  sides  of  small 
ones,  then  to  be  carted  away  and  tlirown  into  the 
Thames,  vacant  spaces,  the  main  sewers,  and  into 
heated  troughs. 


stated  that  the  progress  of  the  students  was  very 
satisfactory,  as  was  proved  by  the  Government 
awards  in  respect  to  the  various  works  then 
exhibited. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ABT. 

Edinrurgh. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Art  was  held  on  the  ISth  inst. 
According  to  the  report,  the  number  of  students  who 
have  attended  the  school  in  the  year  1S70-71  is  G40 
— viz.,  424  in  tiie  male  school  and  21G  in  the  female 
school.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  of  1869-70, 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  11  students  in  the  male 
school,  but  an  increase  of  14  students  in  the  female 
school,  showing  an  increase  upon  the  whole  school  of 
three  students.  Tbe  prizes  gained  by  the  Central  School 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have  been  for 
the  year  : — Male  School — two  gold  medals,  one  silver 
medal,  three  bronze  medals,  three  Queen's  prizes, 
fourteen  third  grade  prizes,  twenty-two  second  grade 
prizes.  Female  School — eight  third  grade  prizes, 
eleven  second  grade  prizes.  The  high  po.sition  of  the 
school  in  its  general  results  is  also  sustained  by  a  con- 
tinuance to  the  teachers  of  an  award  of  prizes  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Mr.  Hodder,  the 
head-master  of  the  male  school,  and  Miss  Ashworth, 
the  mistress  of  the  female  school,  having  each  received 
again  this  year,  as  they  have  previou.slj'  honour- 
ably gained  for  a  series  of  years,  an  award  under  the 
minute  of  the  Council  of  Education,  dated  Jan.  3, 
18B8.  The  number  of  works  produced  in  the 
school  has  been: — In  the  male  school,  1380  ;  in  the 
female  school,  818 — together,  2,198  works. 

Nottingham. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Not- 
tingham School  of  Art  was  held  on  the  IGth  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor.  Jlr.  Cole  had 
been  announced  to  distribute  the  prizes,  but  was  un- 
able to  attend.  An  important  communication  from 
him  on  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Science  and 
Art  Sluseum  in  Nottingham,  and  offering  facilities 
for  that  object,  was  read.  After  an  address  from 
the  Mayor.  Mr.  Rawle,  the  head  master,  spoke  at 
some  length.  The  prize  hst  is  a  most  extensive  and 
honourable  one,  and  the  distribution  of  the  awards 
must  have  occupied  aconsiderable  portion  of  the  even- 
ing. From  the  report  it  appears  that  in  the  annual 
Government  Examination,  held  last  Jlay,  the  Not- 
tingham school  again  headed  the  list,  making  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  that  Nottingham  has  gained 
the  highest  number  of  prizes  among  all  provincial 
schools.  In  May  last,  the  school  took  a  much  higher 
place,  having  not  only  beat  all  provincial  schools, 
but  all  the  London  schools,  taking  two  more  prizes 
than  were  taken  at  the  National  Art  Training  Schools, 
South  Kensington  Museum.  In  the  prize  bonus 
awards  to  art  masters  this  year  Nottingham  has 
taken  the  highest  prize  amongst  all  provincial  schools. 
The  first  two  prizes  were  taken  by  London  schools  ; 
then  the  next  eight  were  in  the  following  order  : — • 
Nottingham,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  West  London, 
Birmingham,  Salisbury,  Sheffield,  and  Glasgow. 
During  the  four  years  that  bonuses  have  been  given 
to  head  masters,  it  will  show  how  evenly  Notting- 
ham has  done  its  work  when  it  is  perceived  that  in 
that  time  the  master  of  the  Nottingham  school  has 
taken  £170  in  prizes,  or  £20  more  than  any  other 
school  in  the  kingdon,  iucluding  the  London  schools. 

Stourrridge. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stour- 
bridge School  of  Art  was  held  on  Wednesday  week. 
Mr.  W.  H.  King,  secretary  to  the  committee,  read 
the  following  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  school. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  school  is 
maintained.  The  income  from  all  sources  is 
£107  Os.  lOd.,  and  the  expenditure  £165  9s.  lOd. 
leaving  a  small  surplus  of  £1  lis.  The  expenditure 
includes  £31  6s.  8d.,  rent  of  school.  An  application 
made  to  tlie  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for  a 
grant  towards  the  piu-chase  of  the  schools  is  now 
under  consideration.  There  is  accommodation  for 
an  increased  number  of  students,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
those  who  acquire  the  necessarily  slight  knowledge 
of  art  imparted  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be 
induced  to  attend  the  School  of  Art,  where  they  will 
receive  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  from  an  art 
master  holding  high  class  certificates,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  working  from  the  best  examples  of 
every  kind,  and  sentUng  up  works  for  national  com- 
petition. The  co-operation  of  managers  and  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  in  making  their  schools  feeders 
to  the  School  of  Art  being  given,  the  result  will  be 
a  more  widely-spread  application  of  art  to  manufac- 
turers. The  committee  is  indebted  to  the  Department 
for  the  loan  from  time  to  time  of  paintings  in  oil  and 
water-colours.  The  report  of  the  master,  Mr.  Bowcn, 


AECHITECTTTRAL    &    AECHiEOLOGICAL, 
SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  and  JIidland  In.stitute,  Archaeo- 
logical   Section. — The    annual    meeting    of  this 
society    was  held  on  Thursday  week.      The  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  read,   and  a  paper  on  Aston 
Church  read  by  Mr.  Everitt.     Mr.  Everitt,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  paper,  gave  some  historical  p)articu- 
lars.     The  church  was  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul.     The  nave  and  chancel,  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  edifice,  were  in  a  transition  stjde  from  the  Early 
to    the    Decorated    period    of    English  architecture. 
The  north  and  south  aisles  were  similar  to  each  other 
and  of  a  little  later  date.     The  nave  had  a  clerestory 
of  Late  Perpendicular  work,  and  the  tower  and  spire 
were  of  tliis  period.     The  east  and  west  windows 
had  been  so  altered  that  only   the  sills  and  jambs 
were  original.     There  was  in  the  south  aisle  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Our  Ladj',  the  piscina  for  the  use  of 
which   still    remained.     The    north    aisle   was    the 
chapel  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene.     The  roofs  and  nave, 
chancel  and  aisles  were  modern,  and  to  mention  that 
they  had  plaster  ceilings  of  the  j'car  1790  woidd  be 
quite  sufficient.     Leaning  against  the  south  side  of 
tlie  chancel  was  the  head  of  the  churchj'ard  cross,  a 
most    interesting    fragment    of    Early  architecture. 
The  especial  interest  of  Aston  church  centred  in  its 
monumental  remains,    there   being  examples  of  the 
various    styles    in  use  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
present  century,    and    there  were  few  churches  in 
which  such  a  perfect  consecutive  series   could   be 
found.     After  a  lengthy  description  of  the  monu- 
ments, Mr.  Everitt    said    it  was  clear    that  Astoa 
had  a  most  interesting  series  of  monumental  remains, 
inchullng  the  effigied  tomb  of  the  Middle  Ages,  valu- 
able as  records  of  costume  and   of  the  art  of  early 
da3's,  the  EUzabethan    and  Stuart  times,  and  the 
Classic  incongruities  of  weeping  cherubs  and  urns 
and   sarcophagi   of    the    present    century.       After 
referring  to  a  large  number  of  very  interesting  and 
amusing  items  in  the  churchwarden.s'  accounts,  Mr. 
Everitt  expressed  a  hope  that  the  present  generation 
would  leave  its  mark  upon  the  church  by  erasing  the 
1790  work  of  tasteless  hands. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 
president,  in  the  chah.  Mr.  Thomas  Ross  read  a 
paper  submitting  several  important  suggestions  for 
the  future  advancement  of  the  society.  Among 
other  matters,  he  commented  upon  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  system  of  annual  prize  competitions 
for  the  junior  members,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
verted to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  properly- 
organised  classes  for  sketching  and  designing.  The 
subjects  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ross's  paper  were  freely 
discussed  and  supported  by  several  of  the  members 
present,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded 
to  him.  It  was  thereafter  intimated  that  a  consider- 
able sum  had  this  session  been  voted  for  library 
purposes,  by  which  it  is  expected  the  value  of  this 
department  will  be  very  materially  increased. 


AKCHLffiOIiOGICAL. 

Murston. — ]\lr.  George  Payne  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  some  interesting  Roman 
remains  in  his  possession,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  during  the  last  few  weeks  at  East  H.all, 
near  Murston.  The  relics,  by  then-  character, 
plainly  indicate  an  interment ;  they  comprise  two 
bronze  fibuUe  and  vessels  of  a  variety  of  type  aud 
colour,  including  a  large  cinerary  urn  of  black 
pottery,  containing  calcined  human  bones ;  several 
pattern  of  black  and  Samiau  ware  (one  specimen  of 
the  latter  wan  ornamented  -nitli  the  favourite  leaf 
pattern)  ;  four  large  bottle-.shaped  vessels  of  common 
red  pottery ;  a  number  of  small  urns  of  black  and 
yellow  ware  ;  and  one  red  patera,  containing  a  very- 
minute  cup  of  black  pottery  aud  two  green  earthen- 
ware beads. 

Leith. — Diu-ing  the  past  week  the  workmen  in 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  M'Donald  &  Grant, 
contractors  for  the  new  bridge  across  the  harbour  at 
Leith,  have  discovered,  while  excavating  thirty  feet 
below  the  upper  part  of  the  old  stone  pier  on  the 
east  side  of  tlie  harbour,  a  few  ancient  coins  and  an 
old  brass  relic  of  peculiar  form,  about  three  aud 
a-haU  inches  long,  and  weighing  a  little  more  than 
an  ounce.  Through  the  centre  there  is  a  square 
hole,  and  at  each  end  there  is  the  figure  of  a  man's 
head.  It  is  not  known  when  the  pier  wa.s  biult. 
The  coins  and  relics  will  be  sent  to  the  Antiquarian 
Museum. 
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iuilJting  Intellrgcnte. 


CHURCHES   AXD  CHAPELS. 

Cardkoss. — On  the  14th  instant  a  new  "  Free'' 
church  was  opened  at  Cardross  on  the  Clyde,  near  to 
Dunbarton  Castle,  and  interesting  in  history  as  the 
place  at  which  died  King  Kobert  Bruce.  The  build- 
ing has  been  generously  provided  by  llr.  ISurns,  of 
Kilmahew  (of  the  eminent  shipping  tirm),  and  is  from 
designs  by  iMr.  liurnet,  of  Glasgow.  The  style  is 
Gothic.  The  windows  are  tilled  with  stained-glass,  by 
Messrs.  Kier,  of  Glasgow  ;  the  cliurch  furniture  is  by 
Messrs.  Cox,  of  London  ;  and  the  font,  the  gift  of  a 
lady,  is  by  Mr.  Giffard,  S.  Heller's,  Jersey.  The 
tower  clock  is  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  Glasgow,"  and  the 
bells,  five  in  number,  arc  from  the  Gorbals  Bell 
Foundry  (Glasgow)  of  Mr.  ^^■iIson.  The  largest  of  the 
bells  weighs  six  cwt.,  its  note  is  I),  and  on  it  the 
hours  are  struck.  The  notes  of  the  other  bells  .are 
K,  F,  G  and  A.  and  on  these  are  struck  the  quarters. 
The  peal  is  in  the  minor  key. 

CiiiTTLEiiA.MiToN,  NoRTii  DEVON. — The  parish 
church.  S.  Hicritha,  has  just  been  restored,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ila^'Avard.  It  has  been  closed  for 
about  twelve  months,  and  re-opened  tipon  the  "i.^th 
of  the  present  month  by  the  liishop  of  F.xeter.  This 
church  boasts  of  the  finest  tower  in  tlie  county,  and 
in  its  characteristics  is  much  like  those  of  thculjoin- 
ing  county  of  Somersetshire.  The  tower  has  not 
been  touched,  the  body  of  the  church  only  having 
been  restored.  This  has  not  been  before  it  was 
needed,  as  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  were 
considerably  out  of  the  upright,  arising  from  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  nave  roof,  and  this  pressure 
had  also  affected  the  aisle  roofs  by  squeezing  them 
up  and  pressing  that  on  the  north  side  some  inches 
behind  the  line  of  the  walls,  which  being  without 
buttresses,  was  forced  somewhat  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular. The  old  roofs  have  been  taken  off,  the  piers 
and  arches  and  north  wall  rebuilt.  The  nave  and 
chancel  roofs,  which  are,  like  nearly  all  the  Devon 
and  Cornwall  church  roofs,  waggon-shaped,  are 
entirely  new,  and  the  aisle  roofs  have  been  restored. 
They  are  of  oak,  and  are  nicely  carved,  with  bosses 
at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs,  and  enriched  wall 
plating,  the  chancel  being  somewhat  more  elaborately 
treated  by  the  introduction  of  diagonal  ribs  and 
angels.  The  seats  are  of  oak,  with  carved  ends,  and 
there  is  a  large  new  organ  by  Vowles.  of  Bristol,  in 
the  north  transept.  The  fine  tower  arch  has  been 
opened,  and  oak  screens  at  the  tower  and  south 
door  intercept  the  draught  trom  giving  inconvenience 
to  the  congregation.  The  interesting  old  stone 
pidpit  has  been  restored  and  somewhat  lowered.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  is  of  Devonshire  marble  and 
encaustic  tiles.  The  reredos  is  mosaic,  rei^resenting 
the  Lord's  Supper,  on  eacli  side  of  which  is  a  niche, 
in  which  is  a  figm-e  of  S.  Paul  on  one  side,  and  S. 
John  the  Baptist  on  the  other.  All  the  windows 
are  of  stained  glass,  the  east  window  by  Messrs. 
Lavers.  Barraud,  &  Co.,  and  the  side  window  bj' 
Messrs.  Hardmau  &  Co.  The  other  windows  are 
by  Messrs.  Beer,  of  Exeter.  The  warming  apparatus 
■was  fixed  by  Messrs.  Iladen  &  Son.  of  Trowbridge. 
Mr.  John  Cock,  junior,  of  South  Molton,  was  the 
general  contractor.  The  wood  carving  is  by  ^fr. 
Ilarry  Hems,  of  F.xeter  ;  the  stonemasonry  by  Mr. 
J.  Pulsford,  of  Barnstable;  and  the  corona-  and 
standards  for  lighting  by  Messrs.  A\'illey  &  Ford, 
of  Exeter. 

ExKTKR  C.\TnEDR.\i,. — The  tizens  of  Exeter 
are  about  tiiking  measures  for  raising  necessary 
funds  for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  restora- 
tion. £15,000  or  £20,000  will  be  required  for  the 
nave.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  will  raise  suflirient  to  finish  the  choir  and 
eastern  end  of  the  church,  .although  nearly  £,'1,00(1  of 
the  £20,000  requireil  for  that  section  has  yet  to  be 
.subscribed  ;  but  the  tiavc  has  yet  to  be  restored,  and 
not  a  shilling  of  the  money  that  it  will  cost  has  been 
provided.  The  cathedral  statuls  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  its  greatest  ornament,  and  the  citizens  of 
Exeter,  before  and  beyond  all  others,  except  the 
Cathedral  body,  will  no  doubt  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  its  restoration  to  its  ancient  dignity  and 
grandeur. 

FRfu>sTT.\M. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
AVesliyan  chnpcl,  to  cost  £(;,ilno,  has  been  laid  at 
Frodsliani.  Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  White  &  Son,  of  Iluncorn, 
«re  the  contractors.  The  edifice  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  a  slightly  French  ornamentation, 
and  will  be  erected  with  the  while  stone  of  the 
district.  The  front  will  have  a  central  doorw.iy 
■with  polished  granite  shafts,  and  will  also  be  orn,a- 
■mented  with  a  fivc-liglit  window  which  will  nearly 
iill    the   gable.      At   the  sides  will  be  five   double 


windows,  with  traicried  heads.  At  one  corner  of 
the  building  will  be  the  tower  and  the  spire,  which 
will  rise  to  a  height  of  about  I'.'Oft.,  with  arcades, 
windows,  projecting  pinnacles,  and  polished  granite 
shafts.  The  length  of  the  building  is  56ft.,  and  the 
width  44ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  3Cft.  In 
addition  to  the  chapel  there  is  a  lecture-room  S.ift. 
by  ■J4ft.,  and  four  vestries.  The  eililice  will  seat 
about  (iOO  people. 

Lyme  Eegis.— .\  little  church,  iledicated  to  S. 
Pancras,  Eoosdown,  Lyme  Kegis,  is  fast  approaching 
completion.  Messrs.  George  &  Vaughan,  of  Argyle- 
street,  London,  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
Moass  &  Sous,  of  Exeter,  the  builders.  The  wood 
carving  h.as  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wm.  .Sendall, 
E.xeter.  The  reredos  will  be  mosaic,  surmounted  by 
a  cornice  of  passion-flowers  carved  in  Caen  stone. 

Stiwy  STR.\TKORn. — Ou  Thursday  week  a  new 
chapel,  forming  part  of  the  College  of  S.  Paul, 
Stony  Stratford,  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  design  of  the  building  is 
cruciform,  having  a  choir,  a  transept,  and  a  deep 
sacrarium,  terminating  apsidally.  The  total  length 
is  lOOft.,  and  the  width  .".Oft.  'The  style  adopted  is 
a  simple  treatment  of  Pointed  architecture,  adapted 
to  local  materials.  The  walls  consist  of  a  greenish 
sandstone,  with  red  brick  dressiug.s,  ashlar  being 
sparingly  introduced.  The  western  entrance  con- 
sists of  an  atrium,  extending  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  gable,  and  the  transepts  combine  the  organ 
chamber,  vestry,  and  accommodation  for  visitors 
and  the  school  servants.  Messrs.  Goldie  &  Child 
designed  and  superintended  the  \vork,  Mr.  Avelaiul 
being  the  builder.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  supply 
accommodation  for  200  boys,  with  all  the  conveni- 
ences for  their  comfort,  including  12  acres  of 
playing  fields,  bordering  the  river  Ouse. 

UrrER  Armley. — The  Bishop  of  Eipon  on 
Friday  consecrated  Christ  Church,  Upper  Armley, 
which  has  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  about  £8.000. 
The  style  adopted  is  Early  English  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Adams 
&  Kelly,  of  Park-row,  Leeds.  It  consists  of  a 
clerestoried  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  organ  chamber,  and  vestry.  At  the  west 
end  there  is  a  tower  117ft,  in  height.  From  e.ast 
to  west  the  total  length  of  the  church  is  l.STft. ;  the 
width  is  60ft  ,  and  the  height  from  nave  floor  to  the 
ridge  of  tha  open  timbered  roof  is  50ft.  The  windows 
are  lancets.  Accommodation  is  obtained  for  651 
adults. 

ruiedings. 

Bradford. — S.  Michael  and  All  Angels'  schools, 
which  are  shortly  to  be  commenced  in  Bradford,  are 
in  plain  Gothic,  designed  by  Messrs.  T.  II.  &  F. 
Ilealey,  architects,  Bradford.  They  will  be  one 
story  in  height.  The  mixed  school  for  boys  and 
girls  will  be  54ft.  long  by  oOft.  wide,  with  a  height 
of  20ft.  to  the  ceiling;  the  infants  schord,  of  the 
same  height,  GOft.  long,  by  18ft.  wide.  Accommo- 
dation will  be  found  for  3C0  children.  The  cost 
■\vill  be  about  £2,000. 

Bradford. — A  new  building  is  shortly  to  be 
erected  in  Bradford  for  the  directors  of  the  District 
Bank.  The  external  elevations  are  to  be  Italian  in 
design.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  flanked  by 
fluted  and  enriched  Doric  columns  upon  pedestals, 
and  the  joints  and  cornice  are  to  be  of  polished 
granite ;  the  door  or  gate  will  be  of  wrought  iron. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Milnes  &  France,  Brad- 
ford. 

Bristol. — S.  Barnabas'  New  National  Schools, 
Bristol,  are  nearly  completed.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
A.  Clark,  ■whose  designs  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Humphreys.  The  Gothic  structure  is 
of  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dressings,  and  roof 
of  brown  and  black  treble  tiles.  The  bouiulary-wall 
of  the  idayground  is  s?t  off  with  freestone;  while 
inside  the  enclosure  a  gravelled  |iath  leads  to  the 
school  premises,  at  present  comprehending  two 
rooms,  one  over  the  other,  each  51ft.  in  length  by 
21ft.  in  width,  for  general  teaching  purposes,  aiul 
two  class-rooms,  each  llift.  by  14ft.  The  premises 
are  intended  to  accommodate  about  500  children. 

Bristol. — A  new  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  has  just  been 
completed  in  Bristol.  Including  the  purchase  of  the 
site,  the  building  will  cost  about  £2,1100.  Thearchi- 
leet  is  Mr.  ,\.  Harford,  of  Lower  .Vshley  Hill,  and 
the  general  contractor  Mr.  James  P.  Stephens,  of 
York-street.  The  front  is  of  an  Italian  character, 
built  of  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dressings. 
The  building  is  entered  by  a  capacious  vestibule,  at 
the  right  of  which  is  a  chamber  about  22ft.  Imig, 
l.'ift.  wide,  and  10ft.  high.  A  stone  staircase  lends 
to  the  hall,  45ft.  long,  about  30ft.  wide,  and  2()ft. 
hi.gh.  This  apartment  is  so  constructed  that  it 
may,  if  occasion  require,  be  divided  into  four  sections. 


The  walls  are  finished  in  stucco  and  jointed  in  imi- 
tation of  freestone,  and  there  are  two  capacious  fire- 
places. 

Leek. — The  S.  Luke's  Church  new  boy.s'  school 
has  just  been  opened  for  use.  The  school-room  is 
00  feet  by  26  feet,  14  feet  high  atthee.aves,  and  23 
feet  in  centre.  It  has  a  class-room,  porches,  &c. ;  is 
of  red  brickwork  with  stone  dressings  to  the  but- 
tresses, windows,  gables,  &c.  Mr.  Sugden  was  the 
architect. 

NoTTiNGii.iM. — New  National  Schools  in  con- 
nection with  S.  Andrew's  Church,  Nottingham,  were 
opened  on  Monday  week.  These  schools  arc  situated 
in  Great  Alfred-street  North.  The  acconuuodation 
consists  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  school-room  for 
girls,  50ft.  by  2.3ft.,  with  class-room  14ft.  by  12ft. ; 
and  a  school-room  for  infants,  65ft.  by  20ft. ;  with 
class-room  24ft.  by  12ft.  Access  to  the  boy.s' room 
on  the  upper  floor  is  obtained  by  a  turret  staircase. 
The  boys'  room  measures  110ft.  by  20ft.,  with  a 
class-room  18ft.  by  12ft.  None  of  the  rooms  are  less 
than  14ft.  high.  The  seats  anddeskswere  furnished 
by  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester.  The  walls  are  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  t»46  scholars.  Messrs.  Stevenson  & 
Weston,  of  Nottingham,  were  the  builders,  Mr.  W. 
Knight,  of  the  same  place,  being  the  architect. 

Sneintok. — New  National  Schools  for  S.  Mat- 
thias's district,  Sneinton,  near  Nottingham,  are 
nearly  completed,  and  were  opened  on  the  Hth  inst. 
The  girls  and  infants  are  accommodated  ou  the 
ground  floor,  the  girls'  room  being  41ft.  by  20ft., 
and  the  infants'  room  54ft.  by  23ft.  The  girls  have 
a  class-room  2iift.  by  12ft.,  and  the  infants  a  class- 
room 20ft.  by  13ft.  The  boys'  room,  OOft.  by  20ft  , 
is  on  the  upper  floor,  approached  by  a  stone  stair- 
case. There  is  a  boys'  class-room  20ft.  by  12ft. 
The  total  accommodation  is  for  about  520  children. 
The  seats  and  desks  are  by  Sidebotham,  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  general  works  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Wooll  &  Slight,  fr(nu  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Knight,  architect, 
Nottingham. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIEa 

Sun  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society'. 
— The  eighteenth  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders was  held  iit  the  Canuon-sfrect  Hotel  ou 
Wednesdiiy  week,  Mr.  C.  Foster  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Waruer,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  in  ■which 
the  direction  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the 
business  done  during  the  year,  viz.: — Liabilities  : 
realised  shares,  £37,737  10s. ;  investment  shares, 
£2,208  lis. ;  interest  duo  on  investment  .shares, 
£141  18s.  lid.  ;  loans,  £5,000  ;  deposits,  £12,247 
lis.  4d. ;  guarantee  fund,  £359  10s.  lid.;  bonuses 
unpaid,  ±-9S  lis.  5d. ;  balance  of  profit,  f 845  4s.  2Jd. ; 
m.aking  a  total  of  £58,638  17s.  O.Jd.  Assets : 
balance  of  cash  in  haiul,  £623  lis.  OAd. ;  ad- 
vances to  be  repaid,  £56,179  lis.  2d.;  charges 
on  mortgages,  £1,034  17s.  7d. ;  fines  due, 
£184  12s.  9d. ;  rebate  of  interest  ou  loans,  £57 
4s.  Id. ;  ground  rent  to  be  repaid,  £304  19s.  6d. ; 
oflice  furniture,  &c.,  £164  Os.  lid;  total,  £58,638 
17s.  9d.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  that  the  profit  carried  forward 
now  amounted  to  £16,000  on  future  profits  on 
adv.ance.s  already  made.  During  the  jiast  ycai' 
thej'  had  added  £4,000  to  the  future  i)rofit  account. 
Mr.  Wrenu  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  bonus  of  2^  per  cent,  was 
moved  b3'  Mr.  Jeffreys,  seconded  by  Mr.  Norringdon, 
and  carried.  Messrs.  J.  Jeffreys,  W.  M{.son,  t-t.  R. 
Page,  W.  Taylor,  W.  Winyard,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
v,'ere  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  direction. 

Building  Co-operation  in  Bri.stol.  —  On 
Thursday  "week  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Work- 
man's Hall,  S.  James's  Back,  Bristol,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Co- 
operative Building  Company  (Limited).  The  object 
of  the  company  is  (1)  to  unite  capital  and  labour 
upon  an  equitable  basis  for  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  working  classes,  and  (2)  to  enable 
occupiers  to  become  absolute  owners  by  monthly 
paymients  of  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  rent. 
The  shares  are  of  the  amount  of  £1,  to  bo  paid  in 
instalments  of  2s.,  and  £5  with  a  deposit  of  £1. 

Oxford  Building  and  Investment  Company. 
^The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  on  Thursday  week.  The  directors,  in  making 
this  their  sixth  report,  again  congratulate  the 
sh.'ireholders  on  the  contiiniedsticcessaud  prosj^erity 
of  the  undertaking.  2615  shares  have  been  issued 
during  the  year  1871,  making  a  total  of  11,511 
shares,  representing  a  subscribed  capital  of  £57,555, 
of  which  £43,051  are  paid  uji.  The  business  dono 
by  the  conq>any  in  loans  during  the  past  twelvo 
months  aminnits  to  £20,158;  making  a  total,  since 
the  commencement  of  tlio  company,  of  £120,702. 
The  directors  recommend  a  dividend  .at  the  rate  of 
not  more  tliau  10  per  cent,  per  anutnn,  and  that  the 
sum  of  £6,031 18s.  6d.  should  bo  carried  forward. 
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to  cokrespondents. 

?h\7.n  crmuni  ations  shoukl  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 

as  possible   "  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 

allotted  to  correspondence.] 

TO  nuE  BF,APKRS.-We  shall  teel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers- who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

1  Xttor.  ,-olntin»  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
mi^fne'ot  the  Pa"per  should  be  addressed  tothe  EDITOB. 
SrTAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-Q.\EDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  0  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

BECEITEP—W.  M.  &  C0.-J.  C.-W.  J.  D.-H.  &  B- 
IR  *  T  — B  R  J  —J.  M.  .T.  &  Sons.— J.  S.  U— t.  M.— 
W.  H.  i.-H.  &  CO.-J.  U.-G  O  E.  S.-W.  F._B.  F.- 
E  c  E  — (i.  E.  S.— Another  Constant  Eeader.— H.  U.— 
T.N.— J.  B.  S.'&  bo.— P.  D. 

D  M.-The  plans  and  sections  in  the  House  Competition 
must  not  be  coloured.  The  dimensions  of  the  apait- 
ments  may  be  '■  figured  on. 

W  W  -If  wo  inserted  your  letter.  "  Architectural  Litera- 
ture  ■■  in  which  you  criticise  the  "doggrel  and  other 
Matters  in  the  same  pubUcation,  we  might  possibly  get 
imo  a  controversy  with  the  said  publication,  which  we 
have  hitherto  scrupulously  avoided. 

P  E  M— The  reason  why  the  Post-otBee  authorities 
'charged  an  extra  penny  is  given  and  commented  on 
elsewhere  We  don't  believe  the  present  Governmeiit 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  have  always  found  the 
officials  just  as  officious,  whatever  men  may  be  in  power. 
Should  anything  go  wrong  in  any  of  the  departments, 
■we  know  it  is  somewhat  fashionable  just  now  to  put  the 
fault  on  the  present  Government ;  that,  however,  is 
unfair. 

OUANTTTY  CLERK.-The  'question  about  hook  on  land 
surveying  has  been  answered  before.    Consult  indices. 

J,  p  J  ]_-^  j;  _x  M  &0.  •Ic.— See  our  remarks  under 
'•' The  Post-office  and  the  BPiLinsn  News.'  We  shall 
have  something  to  say  on  the  matter  which  may  assist 
in  preventing  such  abuse  of  power  m  future.  We  have 
recentlv  had  more  than  one  correspondence  with  the 
Post-ofBce  authorities  in  reference  to  certain  mistakes 
made  by  them  in  connection  with  the  Enghsh  Mechanii:, 
and  in  each  instance  they  had  to  apologise  and  refund. 

HonsK  PLAXNiNC.  COMrETiTioN.  —  "E.  M."  inquires 
whether,  in  cubing  the  house,  he  is  to  measure^it  squiire 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge:  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he 
is  to  set  down  the  roof  at  twice  as  much  cubic  space  as 
it  really  contains  ?  Such  a  question  seems  to  answer 
itself;  'but,  to  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding 
we  say  ■'Certainly  not."  We  stated  that  the  houses 
were  to  be  cubed  by  finding  their  solid  contents  above 
the  ground-Une.  Cellars  may  be  added  without  being 
included  in  the  measurement  of  spac^  which  is  one 
reason  for  assuming  a  somewhat  high  price  per  foot 
cube.  If,  however,  "  E.  M."  does  not  like  to  call  the  villa 
a  £-2  000  one,  he  is  at  liberty  to  describe  it  as  a  £1,500 
or  even  a  £1,000  one.  The  practical  point  is  that  it 
must  not  exceed  60,000  cubic  feet.  This  condition  is 
binding  on  all  competitors  alike,  and  we  see  no  good 
ground  tor  making  an  alteration  in  it. 

INTERCOMMUNICATION  .-"Constaiit  Eeader,"  in  reference 
to  our  note  appended  to  "  W.  H.  C.s'  reply  (2429), 
"Size  of  Schools,"  says:  "Many  thanks  for  the  en- 
couragement given  to  young  men  to  ask  questions  m 
your  valuable  journal.  I  have  received  much  instrne- 
tion  from  such  questions  and  the  answers  they  elicit, 
and  hope  to  receive  much  more.'— ''An  Old  Snb 
scriber"  says:  "The  question  put  by  '.S.  W.  J.  G.  was 
not  only  a  proper  but  a  useful  one,  and  I  wish  some  one 
had  answered  it  in  full  to  save  me,  and  perhaps  others, 
the  trouble  of  writing  for  a  copy  of  the  'Instructions  of 
the  Council  of  Education.'  Besides,  possibly  these  in- 
structions are  not  perfect,  and  hints  on  them  might  be 
found  to  be  servicable."—"  Another  Constant  Header, 
in  a  letter  which  would  occupy  at  least  a  half  a  column 
of  our  space,  expresses  his  surprise,  &c.,  that  space 
should  be  occupied  with  such  trivial  matters.  Trivial  to 
him  probably,  but  not  to  many  others;  and  some, 
doubtless,  would  consider  his  letter  trivial  if  it  appeared. 
Let  us  all  give  and  take  in  such  matters. 

ASPHALTE  BOAPWAY.S.— "A  "Bus  Driver"  says:  "The 
Editor  of  the  Buildino  News  would  do  good  service  to 
the  public  by  some  notice  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  asphalte  roadway  by  Chancery-lane  in  Holbom. 
The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  before  wasting  more 
money,  would  do  well  to  visit  the  road  in  question.  Mr. 
Haywood,  their  engineer,  should  be  attended  by  a 
medical  man  and  two  trained  nurses,  as  doubtless  he 
would  soon  become  seriously  affected  by  the  failure  of 
his  pet  roadway,  and  need  the  services  of  all  three." 
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obiects  of  the  landscape.  To  harmonise  combina- 
tions of  different  objects  and  effects  is  the  aim  of  art 
in  every  region." 

Science  mar  be  compared  to  the  stalwart  oak  tree, 
growing  slowly  and  manfully  from  the  earth ;  art,  to 
the  ivv,  delicate  and  beautiful  in  form,  that  clings 
for  support  to  its  trunk.  The  conjunction  is  very 
beautiful,  so  long  as  the  ivy  is  not  allowed  to  over- 
grow and  choke  the  strength  that  brought  it  up  ; 
there  should  be  no  kind  of  jealousy  or  opposition 
between  them.  When  the  ivy,  vain  in  its  beauty, 
ignores  the  means  by  which  it  rises  to  display  itself, 
tind  forgets  its  dependent  though  exalted  position,  it 
is  time'for  the  woodman  to  cut  away  superfluous 
growth  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  needed  tlian 
the  scientific  and  technical  educition  of  the  artist. 
Heaven  sends  us  the  artist  and  poet :  we  can  never 
make  them,  but  when  discovered  we  should  at  least 
assist  tliem  in  obtaining  some  of  that  knowledge 
which   would   materially   aid    them    in    their    art 

progress.  .„,,.. 

In  .architecture  especially,  how  diRicult  it  seems  to 
cet  that  enviable  desideratum,  "  the  scientific  artist. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  a  great  ex,ample,  perhaps; 
but  where  are  we  to  look  now-  a-days  for  such  a 
"iant  in  art  .and  science  to  reconcile  for  us  these 
apparent  extremes  which  are  too  often  treated  as 
distinct  gifts  or  acquirements  having  httle  in 
common?  ,.      .  u 

"  Art  V.  Science"  is  not  the  happiest  headmg  to  such 
a  discussion.  Arc  we  to  suppose  it  an  impossibility 
for  the  artist  to  retain  in  their  integrity  the  soul  and 
feeling  required  in  art,  and  yet  to  posses  the  higher 
powers  of  intellect  which  are  so  necessary  in  assisting 
him  to  give  them  expressior,  ?  ,      ,.„ 

Your  correspondent  "  W.  R."  defines  the  difference 
pretty  clearly,  and  has  fairly  replied  to  the  question 
raised  bv  "  Art ;"  but  we  must  not  speak  of  art  m 
opposition  to  science,  but  rather  as  its  indispensable 
adornment. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  H.  L. 


CorrespibcncL 


ART  V.  SCIENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — Coleridge,  in  speakingof  poetry  and  p.ainting, 
says :  "  Science  analyses  and  separates  the  appear- 
ances of  Nature  into  their  ultimate  .and  indivisible 
parts  ;  in  other  words,  it  deals  in  abstractions  and 
in  cert.ain  artificial  modes  of  viewing  the  world,  that 
are  adapteil  for  explaining  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect  or  invariable  conjunction  therein  ;  while  poetry, 
painting,  and  fine  art  generally  deal  in  aggregates  or 
combinations,  and  endeavour  to  produce  such  combi- 
nations as  are  of  a  harmonious  kind.  Science  aeals 
■with  a  majestic  river  by  resolving  it  into  the  forces 
of  gravitation,  cohesion,  liquidity,  optical  tr.ans- 
parency,  solubility,  &c. ;  poetry,  in  common  "n'ith  the 
fine  arts,  views  it  in  its  full  body  and  entire  aspect, 
and,  instead  of  decomposing,  combines  it  with  other 
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Sii!  —I  can  quite  corroborate  Mr.  Elborne's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  damage  to  buildings  by 
the  swelling  and  shrinkage  of  clay.  I  have  perceived 
a  much  greater  difference  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  than  previously.  I  have  also  found  houses 
that  were  formerly  dry  have  during  that  period 
become  very  damp!  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  deep 
subsoil  dr.ainage  is  the  remedy  required.  I  have 
tried  it  on  a  small  scale  with  good  effects,  and 
expect  this  spring  to  apply  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  It  is  very  probable  that  the  excessively  dry 
and  hot  summers  that  we  have  experienced  lately 
may  have  opened  extensive  fissures  in  the  clay,  ad- 
mitting a  great  amount  of  moisture  in  a  little  time, 
without  any  means  of  passing  away,  except  by 
evaporation  during  hot  weather  ;  these  fissures  would 
not  permanently  close,  but  gradually  become  larger, 
and  so  the  evil  increases  every  year. 

I  have  p.irticularlv  noticed  the  effect  upon  doors  on 
several  buildings.  At  one  time  they  will  be  jammed  so 
tight  as  to  be  diflicult  to  open,  at  another  time  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  keep  them  closed,  not  from 
swelling  but  from  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  door- 
frame from  upheaving  or  sinkage  of  the  ground.  I 
hope  to  hear  more  on  this  subject  from  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents. — I  am,  &c.,         _    ^   ._ 

S.  I.  B. 


MORTAR   AND    CONCRETE. 

Slit  —In  aletterlwrote  Last  week  onconcrete,  I  fear 
I  so  worded  it  in  one  place  as  to  lead  a  person  to  think 
that  I  .absolutely  recommended  tlie  materials  of  the 
pudding  stone,  whereas  I  only  mean  arrangement, 
leaving  the  materials  of  the  concrete  out  of  the 
question. 

In  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  hme  to  be  used,  1 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  lime  was  the  purest  of 
its  kind— if  not  so,  modifications  will  be  required.  It 
is  well  known  that  various  limes  require  various 
quantities  of  sand ;  indeed,  I  have  met  with  a  lime 
which  would  not  set  if  sand  was  put  in  at  all.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  in  the  latter  case  no  sand  must 
be  in  tlie  materials  at  .all,  and  in  the  others  sand  must 
be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  hme, 
and  in  all  cases  lime  substituted  for  the  sand.  But 
there  never  was  a  rule  without  exceptions,  if  the 
above  mav  be  called  such,  since  in  reality  there  will 
bo  in  the  end  only  the  same  quantity  of  pure  lime. 
As  I  liave  noticed  the  powers  of  various  limes  to 
take  sand,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  notice 
once  for  all  the  various  sands  for  requiring  lime.  I 
look  upon  mortar  simply  as  a  concrete  with  very 
sm;dl  materials,  to  which  I  apply  the  same  rule  as  I 
gave  in  my  last,  i.e,  the  lime  must  form  sin  envelope 
round  every  particle.  If  it  do,  the  lime  will  be  good, 
almost  in  s'pite  of  sand,  providing  too  much  lime  be 
not  in.     In  the  latter  case  it  cracks  more  in  the  set- 


ting, does  not,  I  think,  set  so  well,  and,  which  is  of 
more  importance,  absorbs  more  water.     The  power 
of  lime  (rich  lime,  of  which  I  only  now  speak)    to 
absorb  water  is  well  known.     The  grains  of  various 
sands  are  of  various  sizes,  some  very  small  and  some 
comparatively  large,  and  some  (the  best  sand,  by  the 
way,  all  else  being  equal),  of  a  mixed  grain.     It 
must  be  clear  that  the  sum  of  the  surfaces,  for  equal 
quantities  of  very  fine  sand,  must  be  more  than  a 
larger  grain,  so  that  more  lime  is  required   to  cover. 
The  benefit  of  mixed-grained  is  that  it  forms  a  more 
perfect  concrete,  the  small  grains  filling  in  the  iri- 
terstices  between  the  larger.     I  have  known  small- 
grained  sand  cast  aside  when  the  addition  of  more 
lime  would  have  made  better  mortar  than  the  sand 
substituted.      When   very  fine  sand   is   used,  with 
perhaps  not  more  than  half  lime,  after  a  time  more 
or  less  extended,  according  to  deficiency  of  lime,  the 
lime  appears  to  rot  away,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated 
very  gravely  that  the  sand  destroyed  the  lime  and 
caused  the  mortar  to  rot.     Whereas  it  never  was 
mortar,  but  half  sand,  and  sand,  we  know,  will  not 
stand  the  weather,  but  crumble  .away      However,  1 
suppose  tliis  will  go  on  so  long  as  we  have  the  usual 
specification  of  three  or  two,  as  the   case  may  be,  to 
one  given,  and  not  left  for  the  mortar  to  be  made  to 
suit  materials,  as  to  quality  of  both  Urae  and  sand. 
There  are  cases,  however,  where  it  looks  very  like 
rotting,  but  on  examination  a  little  more  lime  would 
have  prevented  itmostly;  in  others  the  sand  appears  to 
be  mixed  with  foreign  matter,  which  maybe  more  or 
less    deleterious.      To    rot    the   lime  would  require 
chemical  action,  and  nothing  appears  like  it.      Ihe 
use  of  sand  in  lime  is  purely  mechanical ;  it  divides 
the  lime  into  thin  films,  and   puts  it  in  position  to 
arrange  itself    for  acqueous  crystalhsation  and  for 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas.     Very  fine  grained  is 
to  be  avoided,  simply  from   the  great  quantity  of 
lime  it  requires,  and  it  makes  the  mortar  too  nearly 
to  resemble  solid  lime  far  after  chemical  changes. 

Mortar,  I  think,  ought  all  to  be  chopped  up  with 
spade  to  toughen  it  and  to  work  the  sand  and  lime 
together  better.  Upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  when 
I  went  first  to  the  trade,  all  was  done  so,  or  spade- 
mixed  .and  wrought.  Those  rakes  for  mixing  mortar 
were  never  seen,  not  being  required.  I  hate  the 
sight  of  a  mixing-rake  myself  yet  for  finishing 
mixing,  but  perhaps  this  partly  proceeds  from  early 
training.  Besides,  the  rake  will  be  used  to  finish 
mixing,  and  mortar  used  unspade-wrought,  m  spite 
of  all  I  may  say;  and  I  probably  only  hate  it  with 
mortar  because  I  insist  on  it  both  for  concrete  and 
beton.  I,  of  course,  know  that  the  rake  is  indis- 
pensable as  mortar  is  now  made. 

I  must  not  proceed  with  concrete  making,  or  it 
may  be  thought  that  my  work  is  to  be  all  preface; 
yet  I  must  notice  the  states  in  which  lime  may  be 
used.  These  are  ground,  slaked,  and  made  into 
mortar.  Nothing  biit  ground  lime  ought  to  be  used 
for  concrete,  but  Tt  ought  to  be  well  ground,  not,  as  is 
Generally  done  in  London,  with  non-hydraulic  lime, 
which  contains  fullv  one-fourth  or  more  of  uncrushed 
lumps  from  the  sixe  of  a  sm.aU  marble  downwards. 
These  lumps  do  not  slake  to  get  mixed  thoroughly 
with  sand  and  gravel.  They  swell  afterwards,  form- 
ing disintegrating  points,  and  centres  for  attracting 
d.anip.  I  saw  some  of  the  concrete  m.ade  with  it 
many  ye.ars  before,  and  it  was  not  as  hard  as  ours 
W.1S  in  a  day  or  two.  I  tiike  it  the  grate-bottomed 
pun-mill  it  is  pretended  to  be  ground  in  must  have 
bee"ii  invented  bv  a  mechanical  genius  from  Colney 
Hatch,  or  some  such  place.  Chalk  lime  ought  ever, 
if  possible,  to  be  avoided  beuig  used,  for  in  large 
masses  the  centre  will  n*t  set.  One  of  the  bastions 
of  the  fortifications  of  Slrasburg,  put  upby  Vatiban, 
was  t.aken  down  more  than  150  years  after,  and  the 
chalk  mortar  used  was  found  in  about  the  same  state 
it  was  put  in.  Slaked  lime,  if  hydraulic  and  ener- 
getic, may  be  used  for  concrete  very  well  if  time  can 
be  .allowed  to  S3t,  but  never  so  use  non-hydrauhc. 
However,  I  should  prefer  it  made  into  mortar  and 
the  materhak  made  beton  of. — I  am,  &c., 

G.  A.  Weddle,  An  Old  Clerk  of  Works. 
37,  Hyde-street,  Winchester,  Dec.  ■2'2,  1871. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  AND  FIRES. 
Sir  —Like  vour  correspondent  "  T.  L.,"  I  cannot 
understand  ho'w  any  ordinary  use  of  hot-water  pipes 
should  interfere  with  the  fire  insurance  of  a  house. 
In  my  opinion,  and  generally  speaking,  there  is  ten 
times  "more  danger  of  fire  from  the  gas-burniiig  m  a 
house  than  from  its  hot-water  pipes.  Supposing  the 
hot-water  pipes  were  of  lead,  I  should  expect  to  see 
them  melted  by  the  hot  water  as  soon  as  I  would 
expect  to  see  hot-water  pipes  setting  wood  on  fire, 
especially  at  a  distance  of  "  COft.  away  from  the 
kitchen  boiler."  I  sliould  like  to  hear  a  sensible  ex- 
planation from  the  fire  insurance  office  of  its  reasons 
for  refusing  the  insurance. — I  am,  &c.,  P- 
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TVOECESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

SiR^ — Following  lipk-asie  tind  coj)y  of  protest  which 
has  been  lod/^ed  by  me  against  thf  decision  of  the  Wor- 
cester School  Board,  by  which  they  phiced  Mr.  E.  A. 
Day.  of  Worcester,  with  motto  "Do  die"  first,  and 
myjelf,  with  motto,  the  arms,  and  "No  Extras."  second, 
in  competition  for  their  sclinols. 

As  the  reception  of  tli<'  driuvinffs  after  advertised 
date  is  an  unheard-of  prnn-edin?.  whicli.  if  allowed  to 
pass  unchallengjed.  will  opernte  mn-^t  seriously  apuinst 
every  member  of  the  profession,  I  politely  request  every 
architect,  whether  a  competitor  or  not,  tort(  ana-  write 
me  to  London  address  an  endorsement  of  my  protest, 
as  I  consider  in  actinfj  as  1  am  doin;:  I  do  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  profession  generally  as  for  my  o\vn 
benefit. 

The  next  ordinary  meetinp:  of  the  Board  takes  place 
on  Tliursday.  February  1st.  and  letters  posted  Wed- 
nesday will  reach  me  in  Wnrcester. 

As  i  consider  the  matter  one  of  vital  interest  to  ns 
all.  I  trust  yon  will  tlnd  room  for  a  copy  of  the  i)rotest 
and  such  extracts  from  this  letter  and  comments  of 
your  omi  as  you  may  tliink  the  importance  of  the  case 
necessitates.— 1  am,  &c., 

W.  SecKHAM  WlTHEniNGTON. 

135,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  Jim.  23.  1S72, 

Ofpt/  of  Jdrf-rfi.fcmnit  vhich  apprarrd  in  ihp  '*  Worces- 
ternliirc  Chronicle  "  of  Sov.  8,  1871,  ami  many  other 
pnpcra. 

To  AucniTECTS. — Extension  of  Time. ^The  time 
allowed  to  architects  to  send  in  plans  for  the  erection 
of  school  buildintrs.  as  advertised  in  the  U'orcestt^r.thirc 
Cftrotiicle  of  Oct.  2.'ith,  is,  by  order  of  the  Board,  ex- 
tended from  Nov.  30  to  Dee.  Ml.  lS7l. — F.  Marcus, 
Clerk  to  the  Worcester  School  Board. 


Copy  of  Protest. 
Sir. — Having  received  intimation  that  your  Board 
have  placed  Mr.  E.  A.  Day  first  in  the  school  compe- 
tition, and  have  awarded  the  premium  of  £30  to  my- 
self, I  beg  respectfully  to  enter  the  following  protest 
against  Mr.  Day's  plans  being  carried  out  :— 

1.  The  motto  "De  die"  is  a  palpable  play  upon 
his  own  name. 

2.  That  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  30th, 
being  extremely  pressed  for  time.  I  sent  to  Mr.  JIarcus 
(the  secretary)  to  say  that  as  the  olst  (the  day  named 
in  the  advertisement  for  sending  in  the  drawing?)  fell 
npon  the  Sunday,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  when  plans 
were  to  be  delivered.  TIic  answer  returned  was.  p/tiiis 
vtiLst  br  deUrered  he/ore  the  31.sf. 

3.  On  Saturday,"  the  30th.  I  sent  to  the  Guildhall  to 
know  what  was  the  latest  hour  for  the  delivery  of  the 
plans,  and  the  answer  was  5  o'cfocl:  to-day ;  and  although 
any  extension  of  time  would  have  been  invaluable  to 
me.  my  plans  were  dejiositcd  before  that  hotn-. 

4.  Thougli  tbif^  inforniatioti  was  given  officially,  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  T  know  that  IVIr.  Day's 
plans  were  not  delivered  on  Saturday,  wliilst  I  have 
positive  proof  that  his  drawings  did  not  leave  his  otVice 
till  after  H  oV-locf:  on  Mondaif  night,  the  1st  instant,  at 
which  hour  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  Guildhall  offices  were  closed. 

5.  I  need  not  say  the  great  principle  of  all  competi- 
tions is  a  certain  time  of  delivery  for  all,  and  1  am 
confident  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain to  yon  and  your  committee  these  facts  (of  which 
you  have,  of  course,  been  hitherto  ignorant)  to  ensure 
that  justice  shall  be  done  to  me,  and  Mr.  Day's  plans 
disqualified. 

T  may  say  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Board,  and  a  somewhat  similar  one 
to  your  secretary. 

Thanking  you  and  your  committee  most  respectfully 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  I  have  the  honoui* 
to  be,  yours  most  obediently, 

W.  Secriiam  Witherington. 
G.  W.  Hastings.  Esq., 
Chairman  Worcester  School  Board, 
Jan.  19,  1S72. 

P.S. — May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  tluit  an  early  m<'<'ting 
of  the  Board  bo  called  to  take  into  consideration  my 
just  objections,  which  T  am  fidly  in-epared  to  prove  by 
incoutestible  evidence,  and  in  eoiisei|uence  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  return  both  the  drawings  and  cheque 
when  received  wuhT  j^ potest  and  irithont  prejudice. 

w.  s.  w. 


Copy  ofnidorsemrnfofiiiy/ir'itixffimrardi'dfo  tin-  Chair- 
jnaiihiJAfr.  ffoiry  Iladdmi.  if  Sles.'irs.  J/addo/i  Bros.,  of 
Main  rit  and  If'  r<  lord,  irhosi-  disiyn,  "  Idiynnini,'''  iras 
third. 

Dear  Sin.— Mr.  Withfringtnu  has  shown  me  a  copy 
of  the  protest  be  has  entered  against  the  decision  of 
your  Board  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Day's  design. 

As  one  of  the  competitors  under  the  motto 
•'Idoneum."  I  beg  to  say  that  I  endorse  Mr.  Witlier- 
ington's  views  of  the  matter,  bi-Ueving  liis  statements 
to  be  correct,  and  that  BIr.  Day's  design  is  distiualiiied 
for  the  reasons  set  forth,  wliether  regarded  from  a 
business  or  from  an  hououi'able  jioint  of  view. — I  am, 
Sir.  yours  very  truly,  Henry  Haddon. 

Great  Malveni.  Jan.  20,  1S72. 

G.  W.  Haiitings.  Esq., 
Chairman,  Worcester  School  Board, 
Jan.  \>0,  1S72. 


Memoranda. 
Following  is  a  statement  of  comparative  cost: 

£4,0L>0      0 


Jtr.  Day,  exclusive  of  fittings 
Mr.  Witherington,  ditto   


Difference iiJ'7     0     0 

Equal  21  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Witherington. 
air.  Day,  exclusive  of  fittings  ...  ^4,020     o     0 
Mr.  Witherington, /HdJMi'ye  ditto     3,5t;3  10     0 


Difference.. 


45fi  10     0 


Eqnal  13  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Mr.  W..  and  yet  I 
give  rivT.v  accommodation  asked  for  by  the  instructions, 
whereas  a  great  point  of  merit  in  Jlr.  Day's  design  U 
considered  the  arrangement  of  a  Board-room  and 
clerk"s-room,  whereas  the  Se<Tetary  distinctly  told  me, 
in  reply  to  the  query,  iion-  wire  t'l  Ui-  provided. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  Jlr.  l.>ay's  litthigs  arc  added 
at  same  cost  as  mine,  there  is  a  balance  of  21  percent, 
in  my  favour,  and  yet  mine  is  no  fancy  estimate,  but 
was  prepared  by  iVlessrs.  AVood  &  Sons,  who  are 
amongst  the  first  contractors  of  the  ^lidland  Counties. 

[TMr.   Fergusson  recently  threw  out    a    taunt   that 
the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  a  mere 
trades    union.      A     trades   union,    to    be    successful, 
requires  an    amount   of    virtue   among   its   members 
which   is  not    always  found  among  arcliitects.     la    a 
trades  union   an   offence   offered   to   one   member    is 
resented  by  all,  and  resented  at  all  hazards.     The  men 
cling  together  like  well-cemented  bricks,  and  rise  or 
fall  together.   They  sometimes  submit  to  extraordinary 
hardships,  such  as  living  on  l)read  and  water  for  weary 
month  after  weary  month,  so  that  the  cause  of  the 
union  may  triumph.     Now,  we  are  no  thick-and-thin 
advocates  of  trades  unions,   because   they  frequently 
abuse  the  power  they  possess.     But  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  members  composing  these  uuions  are,  as   a 
rule,  animated  by  courage,  resignation,  and  a  spirit  of 
abnegation  of  self.     The  individual  member  sinks  his 
own  interests  in  what  he  supposes  is  the  common  good. 
Now,  if  architects,  who  generally  look  ^o\w\  with  such 
supreme  contempt  on  working  men,  would  in  compe- 
titions imitate  working  men,  they  would  fare  better 
and   win  more  respect.     Tr.ide  unionists  act  for   the 
benefit  of  the  body.     One  man  does  not  take  an  advan- 
tage of  another    man,    neither    will    he    permit    the 
em]iloyer  to  do  so  if  he  can  help  it.     But  in  competi- 
tions, architects  too  often  disregard  all  considerations 
of  corporate  benefit  and  the  honour   of  the  craft,  and 
act  from  individual  impulse  for  individual  benefit.     W'e 
need  not  in  this  note  quote  instances  to  prove  this,  as 
every  one  acquainted  with  ordinary  competitions  ad- 
mits it.  We  do  not  say  that  all  architects  are  tarred  with 
the  same  brush.     There  are   many   high-minded  men 
who  would  scorn  to  take  a  mean  advantage  to  win  in  a 
competition.     On  tlie  other  hand,  in  almost  every  com- 
petiton  there  are  men  who  will  resort  to   the   most 
(piestionable  artifices  to  win  ;  and  very  frequently  cor- 
porations or  committees  wink  at  such  artifices,  and  the 
result  is  injustice.     Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  archi- 
tects form  themselves   into  a   national  trades  imion  ; 
but  we  think  they  may  act  more  fairly  than  they  now  fre- 
quently  do   towards   eacli   other.     Mr.    W.    Seckham 
Witherington,  in  the  above  correspondence,  appeals  to 
the  architects  of  the  country  to    "endorse  his  pro- 
test," and  no  doubt  many  will  do  so.     But  what  good 
will  such  endorsement  effect  ?     He  cannot,  with  any 
endorsement  he  may  receive,  alter  the  decision  of  the 
committee,    and    dispossess   Jlr.     Day    wit  boat    legal 
power,  and  we  certainly  do  not  recommend  law,  as  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  lawyers  are  the  only  men  who 
benefit  from  litigation.     Would  it  not  be  more   mag- 
nanimous for  Mr.  Day  to  say,  "I  have  no  drsire  to 
take    advantage   of    a    brother    architect,   and    if   he 
thinks  he  has   been    wronged   or  the  honour   of  the 
profession  compromised,  I  will  submit  ttie  matter  for 
the  reconsideration  of  the  School   Board  Committee, 
to  be  decided  by  them  on  its  merits  withoutbias  or 
prejudice  of  any  kind,    or  to  the    arbitmtion  of  any 
man  who  may  be  mutually  appointed"?     Such  action 
would  allay  irritation,  inspire  confidence,  raise  archi- 
tects in  public  estimation,  and  become  a  useful  prece- 
dent.— Ed.] 


Sin,— We  are  told  in  a  legitimate  competition  of 
thirty-six  designs,  the  successful  two  are  ftlessrs.  Day 
and  Witherington,  both  Worcester  men,  the  former 
to  carry  out  his  design,  and  the  latter  is  awarded  the 
.f30  premium.  The  first  is  an  old  resident,  and  the  otiier 
his  friends  have  resided  some  time  there.  I'jion  this 
selection  it  ajipears  to  me  to  be  only  the  old  dodge 
again,  each  competitor  securingas  much  infiuence  as  lie 
possibly  could,  and  tlieu  securing  ttie  job  by  way  of  his 
friends.  Again,  we  are  told  tliat  the  Board  arrived  at 
this  decision  without  the  professional  ai'i  of  an 
experienced  architect.  According  t<»  the  report  of  the 
liirminyhnm  Cnzette,  the  cost  of  the  first  design  is 
estimated  at  .^4,020,  the  schools  to  acconunodate  700 
scholars — nearly  .-£5  \T>».  per  head.  Surely  tosei'-ettwo 
Worcester  men  appears  to  me  to  be  very  "  fishy, ■"  inid 
the  Board  mi^lit  have  saved  the  other  Ihirty-fnur  tlie 
expense,  trouble,  and  waste  of  time  in  conqieting.— I 
am,  &c.,  A  Competitor. 


BLUMBING. 

.'JiR. — Your  cosrespondent  "  Plumber  "  has  mis- 
miderstood  me.  I  never  intended  two  siphons  on 
one  pipe;  my  letter  says  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no 
one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  hydrostatics 
would  think  of  doing  so. 

It  is  evident  from  "  "lumber's  "  last  sketches  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  metal  valves  mentioned  by 
"G.  H.  G."  I  will  apply  them  to  his  sketch.  Fig.  3, 
page  .'''ft :  L  being  valve  open  to  allow  water  to  pass 
from  H.  and  M  valve  closed,  preventing  water  being 
drawn  from  trap  of  I. 

I  ccaunot  see  the  great  objection  "number"  raises 
to  these  valves.  Houses  are  not  built  to  suit  the 
plumber's  work,  and  in  many  cases  the  air-pipe  he  has 
shown  would  b"  impossible,  and  in  others  the  cure 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Why  not  add  bis  testimony  to  the  bad  qualities  of 
pan  closets,  as  he  has  done  to  the  Dtrap?  A  word  to 
him  and  the  writer  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
"  riunibiug,"  "Do  not  indnlcein  ?or.iH?rn«."  I  should 
never  have  guessed  that  jaw-box  meant  sink,  and  with- 
out the  sketches  should  not  have  understood  "  rhone  " 
to  mean  "  half-round  eaves  gutter.'* — I  am,  &c., 

Clerk  of  Works. 


NEW  WAY  OF  GETTING  UP  A  COMPETITION. 

Sir. — In  your  paper  of  the  29th  ult.,  an  observatien 
was  made  by  your  correspondent  respecting  a  new 
church  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Liverpool.  The 
committee  having  advertised  for  a  church  ah-eady 
made  in  a  circuit  of  forty  miles  from  Liverpool,  which 
they  would  go  and  see,  I  suppose  their  intention  was 
to  copy  all  found  good  from  eaoli,  and  make  one  for 
tliemselves  from  all  this  mixed  information  got  on  the 
cheap.  But  judge  their  happy  surprise  ;  instead  of 
receiving  replies,  sending  the  committee  on  visits  to 
all  parts  of  Lancashire  to  see  these  model  churches,  it 
appears  they  received  but  very  few  invitations;  but 
instead  of  that  they  have  received  heaps  of  ]>lans,  not 
merely  sketches  or"  old  plans  of  some  already-erected, 
but  complete  sets  of  plans,  elevations,  &c.,  all  highly 
coloured  and  shaded,  and  that  from  several  of  the 
leading  architects  of  the  town,  and  from  other  neigh- 
bourhoods as  well,  several  certainly  from  young  men, 
but  the  majority  from  leading  men,  and  among 
them  conspicuously  the  President  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  and  of  course,  ench 
specifying  the  merit  of  his  o^vn  article,  and  this  simple 
committee  has  quite  an  imposing  competition,  without 
a  promise  of  one  farthing  premium  to  even  the  best. 
They  are  neither  bound  morally  nor  legally.  And  as 
for  architects  to  talk  about  the  expectations  and  ill- 
treatment  of  the  public,  and  speaking  in  their  meet- 
ings and  through  the  press  about  the  rules  and  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Institute,  and  endorsed  by  their 
local  associations,  the  least  said  about  it  the  better.  It 
strikes  me  that  no  other  profession  would  condescend 
to  such  proceedings  as  the  above,  and  seldom  has  there 
been  such  competition  among  tradesmen  to  supply  a 
union  workhouse  with  potatoes  and  milk,  as  what 
there  has  occurred  in  this  case. — Looker-On. 


MB.  SHARPE  ON  THE   HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

Sir, — I  have  not  a  word  to  say  upon  Mr.  Sharpe'.s 
strictures  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Street's 
design  for  the  New  Law  Courts-,  but,  inter  alia,  Mr. 
Sharpe  refers  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  .«ite  in  a 
way  which,  to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  calls  for 
further  information.  Mr.  Sharpe  observes,  p.  5S,  "that 
he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  pronounced  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
in  defiance  of  all  ancient  and  modem  evidence,  to  be  *' 
the  true  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  Now  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  both  possess  a  copy  of  5Ir.  Fergusson's 
"  The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem," 
and  that  I'think  very  highly  of  it.  Further,  having 
been  lately  engaged  in  certain  historical  investigations. 
I  have  found  tliat  both  "  ancient  and  modern  evidence." 
as  well  as  popular  belief,  are  often  founded  upon  igno- 
rance, forgery,  and  imposition.  Consequently  the 
question  that  rises  to  my  mind  in  this  case  is,  has  Mr. 
Sharpe  discovered,  or  is  he  able  to  point  to  real  evi- 
dence, that  the  site  of  the  so-called  "  Mosque  ofOmar  '* 
is  not  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  what  was 
supposed  to  be  its  site  in  Constantine's  time  ;  and. 
further,  can  Mr.  Sharpe  prove  where  its  real  site  is? — 
I  am,  &c.,  Veritas. 

DRAIN-PIPES     AND    PRESSURE   OF    GAS    IN 
DRAINS. 

Sin. — In  my  letter  at  page  5!>  there  are  three  mis- 
prints. In  second  line,  for  page  "  4"»7."  read  "  4.'> ;"  and 
in  thirty-sixth  lino  for  "old"  read  "aid;"  and  in 
second  last  line  for  page"  41-^, "  read  "485." — lam.  S:c„ 

PLfMREK. 


Tin:  Origin  ok  Firks. — Mr.  A.  A.  CroU  has  put 
forward  a  su£r?:estion  respectinj:c  the  origin  of  lires, 
which  may  possibly  account  for  some  of  these 
disasters,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  is  deserving  of 
investigation.  His  theory  is  that  the  rust  from  iron 
pipes  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  absorb 
oxygen  so  rapidly  as  to  become  suddenly  red-hot, 
.and  that  if  the  particles  are  present  in  sufticient 
quantity,  a  temperature  far  beyoncl  the  ij^nitable 
point  of  dry  timber  will  be  produced.  The  simple 
remedy  is,  of  course,  the  coating  of  the  iron  pipe.s 
with  a  safe  covering,  or  the  removal  of  them  from 
contact  with  wood. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[243S.]— Flooring. —  Will  some  correspondent 
please  frivo  a  detinitiou  of  the  following  kinds  of  floor, 
ing?  Uoiigh  edges  shot,  wrought  and  laid  folding- 
Avrouglit  and  straight  joint,  and  splayed  headings. — 
S.J.N. 

[•24.3!).]— Price  per  Cube  Foot.— 'Would  any  cor 
respondent  kindly  inform  me  of  the  prices  per  culnc 
foot  (including  roof)  generally  charged  in  Knglanrt  for 
public  buildings  such  as  the  Chester  Townluill",  also  the 
prices  charged  for  common  tenements  built  of  stock 
brick  with  stone  dressings.'  I'.S. — Be  kind  enough 
to  give  the  average  prices,  as  I  have  applied  to  several 
places  for  those  prices,  but  have  never  received  a 
satisfactory  answer. — M.  Waddell,  Glasgow. 

[•-'440.]— Earth  Closets  v.  Water  Closets.— I 
am  about  to  make  some  extensive  additions  to  my 
house  for  Ilie  purposes  of  a  ladies'  school.  It  is  necessary 
to  construct  a  tier  of  three  water-closets  over  each 
other.  Will  any  of  *  your  numerous  correspondents 
oblige  by  givingme  their  adviceas  to  the  practicability 
of  making  them  good  and  efficient  earth  closets  ?  The 
closets  will  abut  on  an  outside  wall,  in  which  a  shaft 
might  be  carried  up.  The  difficulties  I  see  in  the  matter 
are  the  liability  of  a  shaft  to  become  choked  up,  and 
of  getting  di-y  earth  to  the  top  ofa  four-story  house 
for  the  use  of  forty  or  fifty  inmates. — J.  Davis, 
Malvern  Wells. 

[2441.]— Cutting  Terra-Cotta.— Will  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  simplest  manner  of  cutting 
terra-cotta  ?— T.  C.  H. 


nEPLIES. 

[2414.] — Percentage. — Perhaps  my  reply  was  not 
so  clear  as  it  might  have  been ;  but  I  intended  to  con- 
vey that  if  a  surveyor  has  to  estimate  in  his  bills  of 
quantities  work  in  which  materials  are  provided  by  the 
proprietor,  he  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  calculate  his 
commission  on  the  whole  value  of  the  work,  unless, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  he  agrees  for  a  higher  rate  of 
percentage  upon  the  net  value  as  per  builder's  accep- 
ted tender.-  K.  Q. 

[2414.]— Percentage.— The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  summary  of  a  bill  of  quanties  of  an  eminent 
London  surveyor : — 

Add  surveyor's  charge  for  quantities  2  per  cent.  £   s.  d. 

on  the  above       

Ditto  for  bill  of  credit      3     3  0 

Paid  for  lithography,  &c 7  13  0 

The  words  "the  above"  in  lirst  item  referred  to  the 
whole  of  the  works,  they  being  estimated  as  new.  The 
bill  of  credit  in  second  item  nlerred  to  a  hill  which 
showed  the  surveyor's  estinuitc  of  the  quantity  of  old 
bricks  aud  timber  which  were  to  be  re-used,  and  a 
quantity  of  i_tld  sound  sashes,  fencing,  pump  and  piping, 
which,  although  not  to  be  re-used,  were  to  be  re- 
moved by  and  become  the  property  of  the  contractor, 
and  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  of  some  saleable 
value  to  him.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  credit  is 
deducted  from  the  whole  amount  of  the  work  otherwise 
estimated  as  new  work,  and  the  surveyor  is  fairly  paid 
by  the  charge  made  as  above.    This  is,  of  course,  a  case 


in  which  the  successful  builder  pays  the  charges  of  the 
surveyor  who  is  nominated  by  the  architect.  In  the 
case  given  by  "  F."  I  will  assume  that  the  proprietor 
finds  his  own  timber  and  bricks  ;  then  the  better  course 
would  be  to  prepare  the  quantities  as  though  the 
builder  were  to  provide  all  materials  and  arrange  for 
alternative  tenders,  the  first  for  the  builder  to  provide 
all  labour  and  materials  ;  the  second  tender  to  be  a 
lesser  sum  in  consideration  of  the  proprietor  finding 
Ms  o\vn  bricks  and  timber.  The  architect  and  quantity 
surveyor  would  then  both  found  their  percentages 
upon  the  first  tender,  whether  that  or  the  second  were 
accepted.— F.  L.  A. 

[242C.]— The  Most  Seasonable  Time  for  Build- 
ing.— Cool  weather  is  the  best  for  building  in.  In  a 
building  erected  during  moist  or  nioderately-raiuy 
weather,  the  mortar  will  set  harder  than  in  one  built 
during  very  hot  sunny  weather.  Tlie  heat  in  the 
latter  case,  evaporating  the  water  too  quickly  out  of 
the  lime,  leaves  it  ch-y  aud  crnnlbly.  In  a  strong  frost 
the  pointing  will  fall  out,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  mortar  expanding  as  it  freezes. — 
G.  M. 

[242n.] — Size  of  Schools. — "i"ou  have  thought 
proper  to  reprove  me  for  the  harshness  of  my  remarks 
in  reply  to  "  S.  W.  J.  G."  and  "  Constant  Reader." 
As  far  as  the  first-named  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  merited  such  censure.  The  question  showed 
that  "S.  W.  J.  G."  had  undertaken  a  work  which  re- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  architectural  knowledge, 
and  therefore  it  is  presumable  that  he  thought  himself 
possessed  of  sufficient  to  carry  the  work  out ;  also,  that 
iie  had  access  to  the  instructions  of  the  Council  on 


Education,  and  I  contend  that  these  latter  give  all  the 
information  reciuired  (even  though  the  designer  have 
but  little  experience),  and  that  a  more  attentive  study 
of  them  would  have  rendered  the  question  superlluous. 
With  regard  to  "  Constant  Reader,"  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  his  query  is  more  legitimate  than  that  of 
"  S.  W.  .1.  G. ;"  but  not  being  able  to  see  that  it  is 
capable  of  a  really  satisfactory  answer,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  iv  useless  question,  and  that  his  best 
mode  of  procedure  would  be  to  endeavour  to  see  some 
good  drawings  in  which  old  thatch  is  shown,  which 
in  most  towns  would  not  lie  a  very  difficult  matter. 
In  concluding,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  advo- 
cacy of  young  inquirers,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  was 
far  from  my  intention  to  attempt  to  snub  one  of  these, 
much  less  to  "  sneer  "  at  them,  the  meaning  of  such 
word  being  "  to  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expres- 
sions." This  certainly  ivas  not  my  aim,  but  only  to 
condemn  the  introduction  of  trivial  questions  into  the 
columns  of  "  Intercommunication,"  from  which  Igrate- 
fully  acknowledge  I  have  many  times  received  very 
valuable  information. — W.  H.  C. 

[242:).]— Size  of  School-Room.— The  length  re- 
quired for  a  school-room  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the  number  of 
children  specified,  would  by  .''.2ft.  9in.  The  arrange- 
ment of  desks  thus— the  first  (end  against  wall)  for 
eight  children,  12ft.  long,  then  a  space  as  passage, 
1ft.  Gin. ;  desk  again,  12ft. ;  curtain  space,  Sin. ;  desk, 
12ft,;  passage  space,  1ft.  (Jin.,  and  the  next  desk 
13ft.  Cin.,  for  nine  children,  the  end  of  this  against 
the  other  end  wall.  This  arrangement  gives  accom- 
modation for  9!)  children,  the  nearest  approach  possible 
to  100.  The  rule  as  to  the  length  of  desks  is  only  a 
general  one. — P.  E.  31. 

[2430.]— Charcoal  as  a  Deodoriser.— Your  cor- 
respondent will  find  peat  charcoal  one  of  the  most 
powerful  deodorisers,  and  far  superior  to  wood  char- 
coal.— It,  KiDiNi:. 

[2430.]— Charcoal  as  a  Deodoriser.— What 
does  •■  C.  L."  wish  to  deodorise  ?  AVood  charcoal  is 
the  most  approved  deodoriser  for  charcoal  boxes 
fitted  to  sewer  ventilators,  but  its  action  is  neutra- 
lised as  soon  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture. 
In  consequence  of  some  sewers  receiving  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hot  water  from  manufactories,  the  steam  fronr 
the  sewer  will  completely  satm-ate  the  charcoal  in  the 
boxes  in  forty-eight  hours.  Perhaps  I  have  hit  upon 
the  reason  why  "  C.  L."  has  found  wood  charcoal  not 
efficient. — R.  Q. 

[2431.]— "Ventilating  Drains— "G.  I.  C.  C." 
has  one  pit  cesspool  for  three  cottages  ;  the  dj-ain-pipes 
from  each  cottage  will,  therefore,  have  an  inclination 
downwards  towards  pit  cesspool.  Would  it  not  be  well, 
therefore,  to  put  ventilating  pipes  at  higher  ends  of 
drain,  say  one  for  each  cottage  ?  There  ought  also  to 
be  syphon-traps  at  every  sink  and  water-closet,  so  as  to 
prevent  foul  gas  coming  out  at  them. — Plumuek. 

[2431.]— "Ventilating  Drains.— To  ventilate  the 
cesspool  is  good ;  but  my  plan  is  to  go  back  to  the 
junction  of  branches  into  the  main,  and  next  the  junc- 
tion on  the  cesspool  side  insert  a  syphon  trap,  and 
next  the  syphon  (still  on  the  cesspool  side)  to  ventilate, 
by  using  a  di-ain-pipe  with  an  eye,  and  carrying  a  pipe 
therefrom.  My  theory  is  that  whatever  impure  gas  is 
in  the  drain,  and  would  be  acting  upon  the  water  in 
the  trap,  is  carried  off  at  once ;  this,  of  course,  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  drain  up  to  that  point.    A.  The 


and  so  far  arresting  decomposition.  To  the  question 
whether  "  it  is  not  possible  that  sanitary  engineers  are 
all  the  while  attacking  the  effect  and  not  the  cause, 
both  as  regards  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  and  the 
utilisation  of  sewage,"  no  better  answer  can  be  given 
tliaii  that  they  are  trying  to  remedy  a  bad  existing 
state  of  things.  The  sewers  have  in  many  towns  been 
made  and  th.'  houses  drained  into  them,  but  the  venti- 
lation of  both— or  rather  the  ventilation  of  the  house 
drains,  which  is  the  chief  considemtion— has  been 
generally  neglected.  And  now,  for  the  time  being, 
'whatever  ultimately  may  be  done,  sanitary  engineers 
are  tryin"  to  remedy  a  defect  in  an  existing  system. 
And  let  not  "  W.  H.  C."  place  any  more  difficulties  in 
the  way  than  there  are  at  present.  However  much 
"  W  H.  C."  may  disagree  with  recent  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  sewage  difficulty,  I  am  glad  to  se 


'  that  he  dis- 


syphon,  with  opening  for  cleansing  purposes  ;  B,  the 
hole  for  ventilation. — T.  C.  II. 

[o43i.-|_-VentilatingDrains.— Sewer  gas  ascends 
to  the  hi.ghest  part  of  a  drain,  or  branch  of  a  drain, 
and  accumulates  beneath  the  traps.  To  take  a  pipe, 
therefore,  from  the  cesspool  only  and  carry  it  up  the 
wall  of  the  house  would  not  be  doing  all  that  is 
necessary,  the  cesspool  being  the  lowest  part  of  the 
drain.  The  better  way  is  to  carry  up  a  pipe  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  the  question,  but  from  a  point 
immediately  below  the  trap  of  each  branch  of  the 
drain,  and  as  vertically  as  possible.  For  instance,  if 
the  houses  are  not  large  there  may  be  no  more  than 
two  branches— one  from  the  water-closet  and  another 
from  the  kitchen  or  scullery  sink.  Common  Bin.  rain- 
water piping  will  do  very  weJl  if  the  joints  be  care- 
fully stoppeil  with  red  had  putty.— C.  S. 

[2432.]— Sanitary  Engineering.— The  sewage 
question  is  a  very  large  one,  and  does  not  admit  of  being 
summed  up  in  a  few  words,  but  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion may  be  attempted.  In  the  first  place  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  say  that  sewage  carried  directly  to  land  by 
water  running  through  sewers  is  more  decomposed 
than  if  it  had  been  left  behind  in  cesspools,  which  are 
emptied  but  seldom.  Sewage  used  to  irrigate  land  is 
generally  applied  to  it  wilhin  24  or  4.S  hours  of  its 
entry  into  the  drains,  but  cesspools  are  not  emptied  so 
often  as  that.  Nevertheless,  sewage  does  undergo  de- 
composition  faster  when  much  diluted  with  water  than 
it  does  when  no  water  has  access  to  it ;  and  the  im- 
proved plan  now  being  carried  out  experimentally  at 
Manchester,  as  stated  by  "  W.  H.  C,"  consists  chiefly 
of  the  exclusion  of  surface  water  from  the  cesspools. 


approves  of  the  old  leaky  cesspool  or  midden,  for  no 
invention  of  an  enemy  conld  have  been  more  detri- 
mental to  our  welfare.  While  sanitary  engineers  m 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  trying  to  amend  the 
present  state  of  things  in  respect  of  the  water  carriage 
system  of  sewerage,  thev  do  not  begrudge  the  attempts 
niade  in  Manchester  or  elsewhere  to  amend  the  system 
that  has  been  there  so  extensively  adopted,  and  which, 
hitherto,  has  been  thoroughly  bad.— C.  S. 

[•'433  1- Cesspool  Pits.— Of  course  a  pit  cesspool 
will"  fill  up  when  it  has  to  be  cleaned  out.  If  pit  cess- 
pools are  made  of  the  proper  size,  properly  put  in, 
and  properly  attended  to,  instead  of  becoming  nuisances 
they  may  become  sources  of  usefulness  and  profit.  In 
fact  I  am  not  sure  but  that  pit  cesspools  will  yet  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  improvement  of  our 
present  systems  of  house  drainage  and  town  sewage. 
I  intend  to  think  this  over,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  say  more  again. — Plujif.ek. 

[•M37]— Rendering  Account  of  Ste-ward- 
ship  —  \s  to  architects  furnishing  proprietors  mth 
detailed  bills  of  extras  and  omissions,  custom  vanes 
very  much.  I  adopt  the  system  of  providing  a  full- 
measured  account  of  each  variation  .and  alteration  from 
the  contract,  giving  first  full  particulars  of  the  ex^tras, 
but  without  prices,  simply  stating  at  the  foot  of  the 
extra  bill  that  the  whole  amounts  to  a  certain  sum. 
The  omitted  works  are  treated  in  like  manner.  My 
reason  for  this  is  that  under  most  building  contracts 
the  architect  is  quasi-arbitrator.  If  the  prices  of  each 
item  were  given  he  would  probably  have  the  pro- 
prietor picking  out  all  that  he  considered  (with  an  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  the  facts)  to  be  high,  and  on 
the  other  band,  the  builder  would  select  a  large  number 
which  he  might  consider  too  low;  so  that,  between 
both,  scarcely  an  item  would  remain  unchallenged.— 
R.  ci.  

LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

iNSTABtLITY    OF    A  STIIVCTVUE    XO  ExCtJSE   FOR 

Carelessness  in  Knocking  it  Down.— The  case 
of  Shaw  V.  the  London  and  Nortli-"W'estern  Bailway 
(\nnpany,  heard  last  weeh  in  the  City  of  London 
tVmrt,  was  an  action  brought  by  Mx.  M.  T.  Shaw, 
builder,  of  "Waterloo-bridge  "Wharf,  for  £9  Os.  3d., 
cost  of  repairing  a  ivall  broken  by  the  negligence 
of  the  Company's  servants.  Mr.  Bennett,  for  the 
plamtiff,  s.aid  that  the  plamtiff's  foreman  sent  by 
letter  asking  the  Company  to  deliver  eight  or  nine 
hiads  of  building  materials.  This  -n'as  done  by 
Messrs.  Chaplin  &  Home,  the  Company's  agents, 
and  in  backing  the  horses  out  of  the  yard  knocked 
down  the  pier  of  the  gates,  for  repairing  which  this 
action  was  brought.  Mr.  Fitch,  for  defendants,  asked 
the  foreman  how  long  the  gates  had  been  erected, 
and  it  was  in  dispute  whether  the  mortar  was  firmly 
set,  but  His  Honour  remarked  that  that  would  not 
a£Eect  the  case ;  the  instability  of  a  structure  was  no 
excuse  for  carelessness  from  any  one,  wliether  aware 
of  such  instability  or  not.  Mr.  Little,  a  builder  to 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  and  other  public 
boiUes,  was  called,  and  examined  as  to  the  items  in 
the  bill  of  repairs,  which  he  s.aid  were  fair  and 
reiusonable.  Mr.  Fitch  objected  that  the  Company 
itself  was  not  liable  for  the  damage  done  by  its 
agents  ;  but  it  was  decided  that  they  were  acting  as 
the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  items  were  made 
the  subject  of  evidence  in  detail,  and  eventually  His 
Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  £8. 

Disputed  Eight  op  Way  to  the  Thames  Em- 
ihnkment.— The  Makquis  of  Salisbury  v.  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks.— The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  is  the  tenant  for  life  of  property  in  Cecil 
aud  Salisbury-streets,  Strand,  .and  of  property  at  a 
lower  level  at  the  end  of  those  streets  and  now  ad- 
joining the  Thames  Embankment.  The  Embank- 
ment was  constructed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1862,  and  under  subsequent  Acts  passed 
in  1869  and  1870  ornamental  grounds  adjoining  the 
S.ilisbury  estate  had  been  fonned.  Hoardings  wero 
erected  to  separate  the  reclaimed  ground  from  the 
Thames  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  pro- 
perty, at  tho  low  level,  of  the  plaintiff.  The  plain- 
tiff and  his  tenants  had  no  access  from  or  tlirough 
the  plaintiff's  low  level  property  to  the  Embankment. 
The  access  to  th.at  property  was  by  a.  street  of  steep 
UTadientcalledCarting-lane,  leading  from  the  Strand. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
reserved  to  him  full  and  free  access  to  and  from  his 
low  level  property  and  the  Thames  Embankment  for 
horses  and  carriages,  and  much  correspondence  had 
passed  between  the  solicitors  of  Ihe  parties  in  refe- 
rence to  the  right  claimed.  The  [ilaintiff's  case  now 
was  that  he  wished  to  build  or  to  grant  leases  for 
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buildings  on  the  low  level ;  that  to  do  Ro  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  take  down  the  present  buildings,  and  to 
excavate  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  order  to  provide  a 
good  foundation ;  that  Carting-lane  was  too  steep  for 
conveying  the  materials  away  from  the  low  level,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  of  way  to  the  Embankment,  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to'pass  through  tlie  owiamental 
grounds  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Though  it  did 
not  affect  the  case,  it  may,  perhai)S,  be  mentioni'd 
that  the  plaintiff  had  been  awarded  the  sum  ipf 
£8,800  as  compensation  for  injuries  to  his  iiroperty 
by  the  construction  of  the  Embankment.  Tlic  (•a.«e 
came  before  the  Court  rin  motion  by  the  jdaintiff, 
for  an  injunction  to  ])revrtit  the  defendants  from 
continuing  his  exclusion  frcmi  the  Embankment. 
In  other  words,  ho  asked  for  an  order  which  would 
enable  him  to  have  a  can'iage  road  for  the  use  of 
his  horses  and  wlieelcd  vehicles  to  and  from  his  low 
evel  property  through  the  ornamental  gardens;  and 
this  claim  the  defendants  resisted — they  contended 
that  the  most  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
was  a  footway  to  the  Embankment.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  arguments  on  Friday  last,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Sir  J.  \Vickons,  after  going  through  the 
facts  of  the  case,  said  the  matter  was  in  too 
doubtful  a  position — looking  at  the  clanses  of  the 
Acts  of  rarliament — for  him  to  grant  what  was  in 
in  effect  asked  for — viz.,  a  mandatory  injunction  ; 
and  therefore  he  should  direct  the  motion  to  stand 
over  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

SlLVERTox. — A  memnrial  wind* iw  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  parish  clmrcli  of  8ilverton,  by  Mr.  F. 
Drake,  of  the  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter.  It  is  a  large 
four-light  perpendicular  one,  filled  with  two  tiers  of 
subjects — the  upper  four  illustrative  of  Our  Lord  as 
the  Teacher,  and  the  lower  fcnir  devoted  to  the  life 
of  S.  Mary,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church. 

Beukelev. — It  is  proposed  to  place  a  stained 
window  in  Berkeley  parish  church,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr  Edw.ard  .lenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina- 
tion, who  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  lived  anddied  there, 
and  was  bm-ied  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church. 
The  subject  of  the  window,  which  will  cost  £600, 
is  to  be  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick." 
^  The  Pavoy  Chapel. — A  painted  window  Iiy 
Clayton  A- Bell,  in  memory  of  Thomas,  Mary,  and 
Timothy  Surr,  wliich  has  been  for  some  weeks:  in 
course  of  comjdetion  at  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Savoy, 
has  been  opened.  The  iviudow  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  and  is  divided  into  six 
compartments,  the  upper  three  representing  the 
birth,  and  the  lower  one  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Memorial  to  the  I.ate  Dix-hess  or  St-tilee- 
LAJjp. — A  commencement  is  about  to  be  made  with 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  late  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  The  monument  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Eobinson,  Whitehall-yard,  I;ondon,  .and 
its  execution  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Khind, 
sculptor,  Edinburgh.  It  is  intended  to  be  placed  on 
a  rising  ground  within  the  Policies  of  Dunrobin 
Castle,  and  the  white  freestone  for  its  construction 
will  bo  supplied  from  a  quarry  near  Dornoch.  The 
monument  will  rise  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  and  in 
its  outline  bear  a  sort  of  general  resemblance  to  the 
monument  erected  at  Duukeld  in  memory  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Athole.  From  a  basement  of  tlu-ee  steps, 
covering  a  space  17  feet  square,  the  structure  rises 
as  a  square  mass  of  masonry  buttressed  at  each 
corner,  relieved  with  horizontal  mouldings,  and 
finished  at  the  top  with  a  cornice.  Over  this  rise 
(one  from  each  corner)  four  pillars  with  grouped 
shafts  and  carved  capitals.  Externally  the  pillars 
support,  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  a  cusped  arcli, 
over  which  rises  a  crocketed  gablet,  temiiuating  in 
an  ornamental  finial,  and  enclosinga  triangular  panel 
intended  for  the  disijlay  of  monograms  and  armorial 
bearings.  Interu.ally  the  pillars  aro  connected  by 
groined  arches,  forming  a  sort  of  canopy,  under 
which,  and  within  the  pillars,  is  to  lie  placed  a  bust 
of  the  late  Ducliess,  executed  by  Noble. 

riENKY  Bell.— A  monument  to  Henry  Bell,  the 
pioneer  of  steam  mivigation  in  Eurojie,  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Helensburgh,  on  the  Clyde,  a  town 
with  which  ho  was  in  many  ways  intimately  asso- 
ciiited.  The  monument  is  to  be  a  monolith  obelisk 
■  of  granite,  and  to  cost  fron>  £400  to  l-.illO.  A  monu- 
ment to  liell  was  erected  some  years  ago  amidst  the 
picuresquo  ruins  of  Dunglas  Castle  on  tlie  Clyde, 
in  this  disc  also  a  petty  obelisk,  but  of  freestone, 
and  built ! 


The  Vesti-y  of  Bermondsey  have  decided  to 
borrow  £2,000  for  the  pni-poso  of  improving  the 
parish. 

Messrs.  Cox  &  Sons,  28  and  20,  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  London,  have  just  completed  a  con- 
tract for  lighting  Luxembourg  Cathedral  with  gas. 
Massive  standards,  the  bases  iion,  and  the  upper 
parts  in  polished  brass,  with  foliations  intr,idui-ing 
coloured  crystal  jewels,  are  used  for  the  nave,  and 
a  numlier  ot).(iIislied  bra.ss  br.ackets  of  a  design  to 
correspond  with  tlie  standard.^  has  also  been  supplied 
for  various  parts  of  the  building. 
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iNSTiTfTioN  OK  SuRVivYORS — At  the  Ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Jlonday,  January  l.^th.  a 
donation  to  the  library  of  £'2  2s.  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cardall  was  announced,  and  a  vote  oi  thanks  was 
unanimously  given  to  the  donor.  The  adjourned 
discussion  on  Mr.  Glutton's  paper,  entitled  "The 
Cost  of  Conversion  of  Forest  and  AVood  Land  into 
Cultivated  Land."  and  Mr.  Grantham's  paper, 
entitled  "Agricultural  Piite  Drainage  in  Connection 
with  Arterial  Drainage  aEi.i  Outfalls,"  was  resumed, 
and.  after  a  long  debate,  concluded.  Mr.  George 
Bidley,  of  the  Tithe  and  Indosure  Commission 
OfHce,  S.  James's-square,  was  balloted  for  aud 
declared  duly  elected  an  Associate.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  eveni?ig.  January  21tth, 
when  a  pajier  will  be  read  by  IVIr.  E.  J.  Smith, 
entitled  "Land.''  Tlie  chair  to  be  taken  at  eight 
o'clock. 

CoN!>K.MX.\TION  Ol'  A  GllF..\T    FRENCH  IIoSPITAL. 

— The  new  and  magnificent  llotel-Dieu,  whose  con- 
struction has  already  cost  many  millions  of  francs, 
and  which  would  require  in  addition,  for  its  comple- 
tion, at  least  iive  millions,  and  for  the  rooting 
and  walls  t^vo  millions,  has  been  utterly  con- 
demned by  a  commission  of  the  hospital  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  Paris,  after  a  thorough  examination. 
After  hearing  the  report  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
petent authorities,  the  Society  of  Hos]3ital  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  by  its  construction,  does  not  fultil  the  condi- 
tions refpiircd  by  a  hospital  in  the  actual  state  of 
science  and  hygiene.  Drs.  Ilerard  ami  Hardy  alone, 
while  admitting  the  construction  of  the  hospital  to 
be  detestable,  would  hare  been  willing  that  the  eight 
hundred  Iieds  should  be  reduced  to  four  hundred, 
and  the  building  utilised  for  diseases  of  the  skin, 
eyes,  etc.,  keeping  away  really  sick  people — a  pro- 
position which  was  emphatically  negatived.  As  a 
hospital,  observes  the  Brithii  Medical  Jonrnal, 
this  costly  error  of  the  Empire  would  be 
more  murderous  than  a  great  battle.  It  may  be 
utilised  as  a  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  lieu  of  the  building 
destroyed  by  the  Communists. 

The  Gas  Supply  in  the  City. — At  a  Court 
of  Common  Council,  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thurs- 
day week,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding,  Mr.  Frieker 
complained  of  the  (juality  of  gas  su])plied  to  the 
city,  lie  never  knew  it  so  bad  or  so  full  of  sulphur. 
Mr.  Dresser  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee, 
regretted  that  there  was  reason  for  this  complaint. 
Since  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  gas  companies 
in  1868  the  consumer.s'  bills  were  much  larger  than 
before,  although  the  price  had  been  reduced  from  4s. 
to  OS.  ;id. ;  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  had  in- 
creased from  211  to  40  or  50  grain.s.  He  had  that 
morning  received  a  long  statement  from  the  referees 
to  the  effect  that  the  sulphur  question  was  receiving 
attention,  and  he  hoped  an  improvement  would  be 
manifested.  Sir.  Bontems  believed  that  there  would 
be  no  remedy  unless  attention  was  called  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Society'  for  the  ICxtouragement  of  the 
Fi.vE  Arts. — On  Thursday  evening,  the  ISth  iiist., 
the  first  conversazione  of  the  session,  in  connection 
with  this  society,  took  place  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk-street.  Pall 
Mall.  It  was  numerously  and  fashionably  attended. 
The  fine  collection  of  pictures  now  on  view  in  the 
Suffolk-street  Gallery  proved  a  great  attraction,  and 
drew  forth  many  expressions  of  admiration  from  the 
visitors.  Selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Kossini,  Mozart,  Men- 
delssohn, and  other  composers  were  given  during  the 
evening,  Madame  Osborne  Williams,  Mr  Percy 
Kivers.  and  Signer  G.  Adelmann  being  the  vocalists; 
while  Jlr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  and 
Signer  Pezzc  performed  on  the  piano  and  violoncello. 
D  uriiig  the  intervals  the  company  promenaded  the 
various  rooms  and  inspected  the  pictures,  which  in 
combination  with  the  musical  portion  of  the  soiree 
whiled  away  a  few  hours  most  pleasantly.  The  cora- 
panj'  dispersed  at  a  late  hour. 

Hereford  Pastoral  Staff. — The  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  diocese  of  Ilerefonl  intend  ])resenting 
tlieir  bishop  with  a  pastoral  staff;  and,  having 
selected  a  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Cox  &  Son, 
Southam]>toii-slreet,  Strand,  London,  some  detailed 
account  of  the  work  in  progress  may  prove  interest- 
ing;— It  is  carved  out  of  a  piece  of  oak  which 
recently  formed  part  of  one  of  tlie  ancient  pillars  of 
the  bisho|i's  residence  at  Hereford,  which  is  well 
known  to  archaeologists  as  being  one  of  the  most 
rem.arkalile  twelfth-ceutury  buildings  now  rem.ainiug 
in  Knglaiid.  It  will  be  surmounted  by  a  crook  of 
the  usual  form,  enclosing  a  carved  figure  of  onr  Lord 
seated  as  a  King,  holdmg  an  orb  aud  cross  in  the 


left  hand,  the  right  hand  erect  in  the  act  of  blessing, 
the  reverse  (hsplays  the  "Agnus  Dei."  The  cross 
is  mounted  in  silver,  with  crockets  also  iu  silve 
jewelled  and  embossed,  and  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  crook  there  is  a  floriated  bracket  supporting  an 
angel  with  displayed  wings,  carrying  a  silver  shield 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  tUocese  in  enamel.  The  stem 
is  enriched  with  a  sphal  carved  pattern;  it  is  divided 
by  moulded  bosses,  carved  and  mounted  with  en . 
graved  silver  bands,  having  jewelled  rosettes  and 
silver  pierced  collars,  with  pierced  cresting  and 
engraved  foliation.  Tlie  foot  has  a  silver  band  with 
an  inscrintion,  and  silver  mountings  richly  engr;ived. 
The  bands,  crockets,  anfl  bosses  are  enriched  with 
carbuncles  in  ornamental  settings  and  cut  in  the 
ancient  fiirm.  the  general  style  of  the  work  being 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  International  Exhibition  for  the  present  year 
have  agreed  to  allot  a  space  for  the  staff  to  be 
exhibited  as  a  work  of  art,  so  that  the  general 
public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  the 
exhibition  building  at  South  Kensington  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  This  will  be  the  ninth  pastor.al 
staff  which  has  been  presented  to  bishops  of  various 
dioceses  iu  England  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Fixe  Arts  at  Liverpool. — The  Fine 
Arts  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
have  issued  a  special  report  upon  their  autumn  ex- 
hibition of  pictures,  which,  .after  giving  detailed 
statistics  which  show  that  the  exhibition  at  once 
achieved  a  success  second  only  to  that  of  the  IJoyal 
Academy,  proceeds  to  expose  some  current  fallacies, 
respecting  provincial  exhibitions  in  general ;  it  urges 
artists  to  paint  expressly  for  a  town  "exceetUng 
most  Continental  capitals  in  the  number  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  possessed  of  wealth  more  than  in  pro- 
portion to  that  population."  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Messrs.  Sanuielsou,  Rathbone,  and  other  members  of 
the  Corporation,  who  by  their  efforts  to  estabUsh 
this  autumnal  exhibition  have  removed  from  Liver- 
pool the  reproach  of  having  had  no  public  art  exhi- 
bition during  seven  preceding  years. 

CiiAfCEu's  Tomb. — Chaucer's  tomb  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  which  was  put  up  to  his  memory  by 
Nicholas  lirigham  in  155G,  has,  according  to  the 
Athicneum,  been  carefully  examined  lately  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bloxam.  He  is  positive  that  the  tomb  is 
neither  of  Chaucer's  date,  1400,  nor  Brigham's,  but 
is  late  fifteenth-century  work,  say  about  1480.  Jlr. 
Bloxam  suggests  that  Brigham  bought  the  tomli 
from  among  "  alle  the  goodly  stoneworke "  in 
"  Powles  Church  "  that  was  plucked  down  in  1.552, 
or  from  the  Grey  Friars'  Church,  Newgate-street,  in 
September,  1547,  when  all  its  "grett  stones  and 
auteres "  were  "  puUyd  up."  Mr.  Bloxam  has  no 
doubt  that  the  tomb  "is  a  second-hand  moBumeut.' 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  election  of  two 
Associates  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  rank  of  Academicians  Elect  in 
November  last — viz.,  Mr.  Dobson,  the  painter,  and 
Sir.  Lumb  Stocks,  the  engr,aver,  is  to  take  place 
on  Monday  next.  The  candidates  whose  names  have 
for  a  length  of  time  been  on  the  list  of  those  who 
desire  to  belong  to  the  Academy,  and  have  put  down  * 
their  names  according  to  the  custom  .adoptcd.nnmber  no 
less  than  (54  painters,  15  sculptors,  and  lo  .architects. 
The  Academy  continues  to  consist  of  thc[40  Academi- 
cians and  20  Associates,  with  three  honorary  retired 
Academicians — viz.,  Mr.  G.  T.  Doo,  engraver  ;  Mr. 
R.  Westmacott,  sculptor ;  Mr.  F.  R.  Lee,  landscape 
painter  ;  and  the  following  honorary  foreign  Acade- 
micians : — JUL  Louis  Gallait,  Jean  Leon  Gerome, 
Eugene  E.  VioUet-le-Duc  (architect),  L.  P.  U. 
Dupont  (engraver,  J.  L.  Meissonier,  C.  J.  B.  E. 
Ciuillaume  (sculptor).  The  forty  Academicians 
now  include  four  architects,  three  sculptors,  thirty 
painters,  and  one  engraver  ;  the  "  Academicians 
Elect''  being  one  painter  and  one  engraver.  The 
Associates  consist  of  fourteen  painters,  threesculptors, 
and  three  engravers ;  there  being  no  architect,  and 
only  one  landscape  painter. 

Accident  at  the  Hoises  of  Pari.iamext. — 
On  Wednesday  morning,  at  half-past  fi\e  o'clock, 
the  police  on  duty  in  the  Central  Hall  of  the 
New  Palace  of  Westminster  were  alarmed  by  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  largest  pinnacles  of  the  Centra! 
Tower.  It  weighed  about  two  tons,  and  fortunately 
fell  outside  the  mosaic  ceiling  of  the  Central  Hall. 
In  its  descent  it  smashed  stonework  and  massive  iron 
girders  in  portions  of  5  or  (i  cwt.,  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  electric  telegra])h  office.  The  dam.ige  done  is 
estimated  at  several  hundred  pounds. 

A  New  Use  for  Ixterx.itioxal  E.yhibitions. — 
The  Times,  in  its  report  of  the  meeting  of  London 
tradesmen  held  on  Monday  to  protest  against  the 
shop-kee])ing  tendencies  of  the  Exhibition  Commis- 
missioners,  imputes  to  them  a  design  of  a  somewhat 
singular  character.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting  is  thus  reported  by  the  Times : — 
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"  That  this  meeting  views  with  regret  anrl  alarm  the 
iletermination  of  the  Royal  Commissioiierii  to  con- 
vert the  International  Exhihitionsat  South  Kensing- 
ton into  enormous  ratail  shops,  and  pledges  itself  to 
use  every  loyal  means  to  prevent  the  intended 
scheme  being  carried  into  effect."  A  letter  has 
either  been  altered  or  left  out  In  one  word.  "We  adopt 
the  latter  hypothesis,  and  sympathise  with  the 
London  tradesmen  in  their  indignation  at  the  at- 
tempt thus  made  to  monopolise  a  new  business. 

The  Eoi.irsE  Range. — A  new  range  has  recently 
been  patented,  and  is  being  introduced  bv  Mr.  Thomas 
Nock,  of  Birmingham,  which  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Leamington  range  with  the 
cheerful  appearance  and  economy  of  the  open  fire- 
grate. Two  great  objections,  moreover,  to  the  use 
of  ranges  of  the  Leamington  class  are  successfully 
met — viz.,  the  large  imnecessary  consumption  of 
fuel,  when  not  in  use  for  cooking,  and  the  amount 
of  room  wasted  in  the  ovens  by  the  tops  getting 
over-heated  in  consequence  of  the  fire  passing 
directly  over  them.  In  the  "Eclipse"  the  first- 
luentioned  objection  is  remedied  by  its  easy  conver- 
sion from  a  close  into  an  open  fire  wlien  the  ovens 
are  not  in  use,  and  the  fire  being  made  to  pass  under 
.the  bottoms  of  the  ovens  first,  and  over  the  tops 
afterwards,  ensures  an  even  temperature. 


aiEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoND.w. — iNSTiTi'TiON  OF  SuR^'Evons. — "Land." 
Hy  Jlr.  E.  .1.  Smith.     S  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  l-^NC.iNF.Ens. — 
"On  the  Value  of  Water,  and  its  .Storage 
and  Distribution  in  Southern  India."  By 
Jlr.  George  Gordon,  31.  Inst.  C.E. 
S  p.m. 

Wedjiesdav. — SociETT  OF  Akts. — "  On  Individual 
rrovidence  for  Old  Age  as  a  National 
Question."  By  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 
(Earl  of  Derby  iuthe  chaii'.)    8  p.m. 

Arciiitf-ctural  Association.  — 
Meeting  of  Elementary  Class  of  Design; 
subject  :  Choir  Stalls  aud  Canopies,  scale 
lin.  to  1ft. ;  general  plan  to  small  scale  ; 
fourteenth  century.     8  p.m. 

Thursday. — Inventors'  Institute.  — Adjourned 
discussion  on  Jlr.  Banister  Fletcher's 
paper  on  "  Dwellings  for  the  People." 

Friday.  —  Architectural  Association.  — Meet- 
ing of  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice ; 
subject:  "Geometry  and  Projection." 
C.-IO  p.m.  Meeting  of  Chiss  of  Design  ; 
subject :  "  Interior  of  a  Study  in  a 
Country  Slansion."     8  p.m. 

Civil  AND  Mechanicvl  Engineers' 
Society. — On  "  A  New  System  of  Loco- 
motion." By  Mr.  Robert  Side.    7.30  p  m. 


CHIPS. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  in  our  "  Chips  " 
last  week  as  to  the  sale  of  land  in  Lombard-street, 
we  are  requested  to  say  that  the  amount  stated  to 
have  been  fetched  comprised  compensation  for  a 
retail  business,  and  that  there  were  other  exceptional 
matters  which  would  materially  reduce  the  value 
referred  to. 

The  private  view  of  the  General  Exhbiition  of 
Water-Colour  Drawings,  Dudley  Gallery,  takes 
place  to-morrow.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  on  Monday. 

The  death  of  Mr.  F.  G.  A.  Lanno,  a  French 
sculptor  of  considerable  reputation,  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  7th  instant,  at  Beaumont.-sur- 
Oise ;  he  was  borne  at  Rennes  in  1800,  and  obtained 
the  Grand-Prix  de  Eomo  in  1827. 

The  Milling  Muqazine  says  there  ,^re  no  Ic^ss 
than  13,900  men  at  present  employed  in  the  slate- 
quarries  of  North  AVales,  namely,  Lord  Penrhyn's, 
3,000  hands;  Mr.  Ashton  Smith's,  2,800  ;  the  Welsh 
Slate  Company's  (Cowper.  Temple,  &  Co.)  610 ; 
and  Mr.  Holland's,  502. 

The  exhibition  of  paintings,  &c..  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  opened  in  the 
lower  halls  of  the  corporation  galleries  of  that  city 
on  Tuesday,  the  30th  January. 

A  new  lecture-hall,  Ac,  is  .about  to  be  added  t(. 
the  Congregational  Church  and  Schools,  Leek,  and 
will  form  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  already  ix- 
tensive  range  of  building.  All  the  buildings  are 
of  atone,  in  E.arly  Decorated  style.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Sugdeu,  of  Leek. 

The  Times  has  auihority  for  stating  that  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  about  to 
construct  a  railway  though  British  territory  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society  for  tlie 
Enconragemeut  of  tho  Fine  Arts,  held  at  Conduit- 
street  on  tho  11th  inst.,  Captain  J.  Britten  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  George  Browning,  the  hon.  sec,  read  tlie 
report,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  put 
before  the  meeting  a  highly-satisfactory  statement. 

The  Liverpool  School  "iJoard  have  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  constructiou  ul  schools  to  accom- 
modate 6,000  children. 


The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher's  paper  on  "  Dwellings  for  the  People  "  will 
be  resumed  at  tho  Inventors'  Institute,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  tlie  1st  of  February,  Sir  Antonio  Brady 
in  the  chair. 

The  New  Infant  School  at  Holy  Trinity,  Barking- 
road,  was  foi-mally  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  The 
building  is  of  stock  brick,  witli  Portland  stone 
dressings;  the  architect  is  Mr.  Heiu'y  Ough,  of 
Stratford;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of 
Old  Gravel-lane,  S.  George's,  E.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  including  architect's  commission,  is  about 
£600. 


irat)c  I'ciDj 


"WTAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Newc.astle-on-Tvne. — The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
joiners'  strike  is  at  last  ended.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
master  builders,  held  on  Friday,  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  the  nine  hours  bp  conceded  to  the  men — 
the  nine  hours  meaning  .50  hours  a  week.  The  wages, 
28s.  a  week,  are  to  contiuue  as  before. 

Barrow. — The  building  trades  are  in  a  very  un- 
settled state  at  Barrow.  The  joiners  in  the  employ  of 
Slessrs.  "Woodiiouse,  Son,  &  Andrews  will  leave  work 
to-day,  the  masters  having  refused  to  grant  the  nine 
hours'  system,  and  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
various  building  firms  in  the  town  liave  asked  for  a 
similar  concession,  which  has  not  yet  been  granted. 

Brussels. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Brussels 
struck  work  on  Monday.  As  tlie  strike  appears  likely 
to  spread,  the  masters  of  otiier  workshojis  have  met  in 
order  to  discuss  whetlier.  in  ]irescnee  of  the  demands 
of  the  International  Society,  wlitch  compel  tlie  men  to 
ask  for  a  rise  of  30  per  cent,  in  their  wages,  they  had 
not  better  close  their  establishments.  The  strike  at 
Charleroi  is  dying  out,  the  men  are  returning  to  work 
en  masse. 

TENDERS. 
City.— For  re-buikling  a  Warehouse  in  Cannon-street, 
Cit,v,  E.C..  and  alterations  and  additions  to  ftve  Wiire 


housps  adjoining.    Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect. 

ties  supplied  bv  Messrs.  Karslake  &  Mortimer. 

Meyers  &  Son    £11.801 

Higgs  &  Son n.lSC 

Hill.  Keddell,  &  Waldram  11,170 

Brass  111.710 

Couder    10,529 

J.  Perry  &  Co 10,33.5 

Gammon  &  Son  10,083 


Quanti- 


Stimpson    0,033  15 


11,043 
0,533 
!),4S8 
ll,4(i4 
9,261 
9,200 


0     0 


Turner  &  Son 
Scrivener  &  White. 
Williams  &  Son   .... 
TIrowne  &  Robinson 

Henshaw    

Killbv 

Perry  Bros 9,173 

Co^tTTON.— For  Teachers'  House,  and  enlarging  the 
National  School  Buildings,  at  Compton,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford. 

T.  &  J.  Loe £09.5 

Hibbins&Co 528    0 

Moon  &  Son 495    n 

A.  Moon  4.80    0 

Sturdy 475    0 

Mitchell  (accepted)  ■t75    0 

Stradwick  -hiO    0 

Mason  404    5 

G.  Lucas 440  12 

Cooper 313    0 

Architect's  estimate,  £500. 

Coventry. — For  the  erection  of  a  Small-pox  Hospital 

for  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Local  Board : — 

Marriott  £776    0 

Hart 571  10 

Chandler 540    0 

Hayward,  jun 495    0 

Wilson 475     0 

Storer  (accepted) 455    0 

DODDI.VGTON.— For  rebuilding:  Rectory  Uouso  at  Dod- 

dington,  Camliridgeshirc  (destroyed  by  fire).    Mr.  William 

Smith,  architect,  John-street.  Adelphi. 

Richardson  &  Son    £4,'249 

Thompson   3,9,S2 

Brown  3,902 

Law  &  Sou  3,fiU7 

Bell  &  Sou  3,0.54 

Fast  (accepted) 3,550 

Drayton. — For  the  erection  of  a  School  at  Drayton, 

near  Abingdon.    Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  arbhiteet. 

House.  School.    Total 

Whiting  &  Josland £471 

King    408 

Wheeler  &  Gregory    407 

Williams 341 

Bryan  300 

Guildford.— For  new  House  and  Business  Premises  on 

the  Stoke  L'.dRe  Estate,  Guildford,  tor  Mr.  Wm,  Tucker. 

Mr.  Henrv  Peak,  architect. 

Burdett    £G09  15 

A.  Moon  60S  10 

Mason  595    0 

Strudwick  590    0 

Garnett  (accepted)  538  12 

Swayne    398  11 

Architect's  estimate,  £550. 

March, — For  building  a  new  Rectory  House  at  March, 
Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  John- 
street,  Adelphi. 

Swan £2,.590 

Broadhurst 2,468 

Law  &  Sons 2,378 

Hutchinson 2.309 

Bennett 2,100 

Brown  (accepted) 2,u20 


£779     £1,250  0 

S12        1,'220  0 

080  7    L114  7 

690        1,031  0 

070  970  0 


Mallins.— Proposed  new  Chapel.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens 
architect.  Nino  tenders  received.  Mr.  Church — for  en" 
tire  building,  according  to  plans,  £S94  lOs. :  reduction  ff 
not  ppwed,  £93 ;  allowed  (if  not  boarded)  for  block  pav- 
ing, £52  (accepted). 

Monkton  Keve.— For  new  Schools  for  the  Parish  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalene.  Monkton.  Mr.  William  E.  Smith, 
arcbitpct.  Upper  Bedford-place. 

Foad  (accepted)    £665 

PiMI.lco.— For  repairs  and  painting  S.  George's  Bath 

and  Washhouses,  Buckingham  Palace-road.    Mr.  W.  R. 
Gritten,  surveyor.    Quantities  supplied. 

Colwill £765    0  0 

Thomas  728  10  0 

Allard  087  16  0 

King  &  Son 070    0  0 

Wright 628  10  0 

Sale  621    0  0 

Nieholls  002    0  0 

Bennett   596  10  0 

Biggs .580    0  0 

Jenner .560    0  0 

Pullen  5,55    0  0 

Rogers .5.50    0  0 

Kearly .530    0  0 

Woodcock  530    0  0 

Carter  &  Son 4-57    0  0 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Slerchants 
and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers.  Merchants,  and  Con- 
tract.,rs  luniishfil  wish  Priee  Litsts  of  every  <lescription  of 
ROOFING  and  .M.\NUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway- 
rates,  Ac.  Agents  t<ir  Jjondon  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 
S.  Columba  Church.  Ha^'gerstono:  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  .Sisters'  Home,  Finsbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church,  Kensington,  are  fine  specimens  of  Whitland 
Slating.  Complete  list  of  Buildings  covered  with  these  Slates 
supplied.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDGE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on 
application. — Offices  and  Show-rooms.  14  &  15,  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. — [Advt.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 
Oldham  6un  Mill  CO.-mpany,  Li.iiited,  February 
5. — For  the  erection  of  a  Fire-proof  cotton  mill.  David 
Wilkiusou,     Secretary,     Sun    Mill,     Middleton-road, 
Oldham. 

ILvMSBOTTOM  G.\S  CoMRANY,  February  2, — For 
the  Telescoping  of  a  Gasholder  at  their  ^Vorks.  H. 
('hatwood,  senior.  Gas  Engineer,  .Stnbbius. 

Ravensthorpe  jVIills  Rkskrvoir.  February  6. — 
For  about  70  tons  of  cast-iron  pipes,  loiu,  diameter. 
Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson,  Civil  Eugineer,  Church-street, 
Dewsbury. 

Rochester,  February  3. — For  the  erection  of  three 
dwelling-houses  and  shops  at  Eastgate. — Lewis  &  Bell, 
solicitors  to  the  trustees,  Rochester. 

Leeds,  January  30. — For  the  erection  of  six  houses 
In  Lady  Pit-street. — G.  Eddison,  architect,  Belmont 
House,  Lady  Pit-lane, 

HoRToN  (Birkenhead),  January  33.— Great  Western 
and  London  and  North-Westcrn  Railways,  Jan.  30. 
— For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  at  Horton — Secretary 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  Mr.  .1.  Wait,  Birkenhead. 

Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works,  January 
31. — For  laying  down  tooled  York  paving,  granite  kerb, 
and  Aberdeen  granite  cubes,  ami  providing  other  mate- 
rials and  works  in  George-street,  Friendly-street.Nelson- 
street,  Nile-street,  aud  Mason-street ;  also  for  laying 
down  tool  York  paving  aud  granite  kerb,  and  provid- 
ing other  materials  and  works  in  \V'alpole-road,  S. 
Paul's,  Deptlord.— E.  W.  James,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Greenwich, 

Chelsea,  January  30. — For  the  construction,  in 
Globe-place  and  Cook's-ground  of  about  758ft.  run  of 
brick  sewer,  3ft.  9in,,  by  2ft,  6in„  and  other  works. 
—Charles  Lahee,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Hall,  King'a- 
road,  Chelsea. 

BATH  AND  OTHER  BT7ILDINO  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

KMDELL,  SAUNDEES  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depnts,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[.\DVT.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

oreen  roofino-slates. 

AsuujtpUcd  to  H.RH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandrinriham 

The  Penmovle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  .sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per      Equivalent  to 
1.200  Slatofl.  per  square. 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6    ...    lCs.6d 

Do.        do.         ISbvS 2  17     6    ...    16s.  6a 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5    0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.       12  by  7 1  18    6    ...    Lis. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17     6     ...    lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Tost 
menials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap 
plication  to 

MESSRS.  R.'iNDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jormyn-streot,  Picoa 
dilly,  W..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton  street 
Westminster. 
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LATSST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 

IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

I,KAn. 

Pi^—Ffirpi"!! per  tou    £1S  1-.'    0  £18  15    0 

„       English  W.B.     .    .      .10            -Jl     0    0  0    0    0 

Lead  Co do            1!"    6    0  n     0    (I 

.,      Other  brands.    .    .      do           10    0    0  la    5    0 

Sheet  Mill.'d do            2:i    .i    n  0    0    0 

Shot,  Patent do            -il  10    0  0    0    0 

Eei!  or  minium  ....      do            21100  0    0    0 

Litharpe,  W.B do             0    0    0  0    0    0 

White  Dry <5o           2fi  10    0  0    0    0 

„      ground  in  oil  ..      do             0    U    0  0    0    0 
CorPER. 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    .per  ton     £02    0    0  ini!    0    0 

Best  Selected    ....      do           ii4    0    0  98    0    0 

Sheet do           05    0    0  101    0    0 

Bottoms do            98    0    0  103    0    0 

Anstralian do            95     0    0  99     0    0 

Spanish  Cake     ....      do           88    0    0  000 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ...      do           S6    0    0  89    0    0 

„    Refined  ingot     .    .      do           90    0    0  97    0    0 

Yellow  MeUl      ....  per  lb.          0    0    SJ  00    8s 

Ikon. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton      £3  n    R  £0    0    0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  Loudon   .do              9  15     0  10    0    0 

Wales      .do              8  17     fi  9    2     6 

Staffordshire      ....      do           11  10    0  12  10    0 

Rail,  in  Wales    ....      do             8  10    0  000 

Sheets,  single  in  London      do           13  10    0  14  10    0 

Hoops,  first  quality    .   .      do           12  10    0  13  10    0 

Nail  Bod do           11  10    0  12  10    0 

Swedish do          12    0    0  1:;    0    0 

OIT.S,  &c. 

per  tun  £3C  10    0  £0    0    0 

,,              98     0     0  35     0     0 

„            34  10    0  0    0     0 

„            30    0    0  37    0     0 

53    0    0  54     0    (I 

„            44     0    0  44  10    0 

39  10     0  40     0     0 

32  12     0  32  15    0 
44    5    0  44  10    0 

33  0    0  34  15    0 


Seal,  pale         .    . 
Sperm  body  . 

Cod , 

Whale,  South  Sea,  palo     .  „ 

Olive,  Gallipoli     ....  ,, 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  .    .  ,, 

Palm,  fine , 

Linseed ,, 

Eapeseed,  Eng.  pale .    .    .  ,, 

Cottonseed ., 

Timber. 

Teat load 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  „ 

yellow  pine ...  „ 

Quebec  oak.  white    ...  „ 

„       birch ,, 

.,       elm ., 

Dautzic  oak „ 

flr „ 

Memel  fir „ 

Riga „ 

Swedish f, 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .  „ 

„      yellow  pine  ...  „ 

Oregon , 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    .  „ 

„             St.  Petersburg  ,, 
Deals,  per  C,  1211.  by  3 

by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce   .    .  „ 

St.  John,  white  spruce     .  ,, 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 

Canada,  1st  quality  ...  „ 

2nd  do    ...    . 

Archangel,  yellow    ...  „ 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow      .  „ 

Finland „ 

Memel  and  Dantzic  ...  ,, 

Gothenburg,  yellow  ...  „ 

„             white   ...  „ 

Gefle,  yellow „ 

Soderham ,, 

Christiana,  perC,  12ft.  by 

3  by  9in.,  yellow    ...  „ 

Other  Norway „ 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  1  in.,  first  yellow    .    .  „ 

First  white „ 

Second  qualities 


£12  10  0  £13  10  0 

3  15  0  4  15  0 

4  5  0  4  15  0 

6  0  0  C  S  0 
3  16  0  6  0  0 

3  16  0  4  6  0 

4  10  9  6  10  0 

2  7  0  4  0  0 

3  6  0  0  0  0 

3  0  0  3  10  0 
2  0  0  2  10  0 

4  0  0  G  10  0 
4  0  0  C  10  0 

7  0  0  10  0  0 
4  10  0  0  0  0 

8  0  0  0  10  0 


12  10 

0 

IS  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

18  10 

0 

21  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

14  10 

(1 

12  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

G  15 

0 

7  15 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

10  10 

0 

8  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

12  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

e 

0  8 

fi 

0  9 

G 

0  G 

0 

0  8 

G 

BAJTKRXJPTS. 

TO   SURRENDER  IN   LONDON. 

Thomas  Quinn,  Groat  S.  Helen's,  City,  merchant.  Forest- 
hill,  builder,  and  now  of  Addlestoue,  February  G,  at  11. 

TO   SIRRENKER   IN    THE   COUNTRY. 

Edwin  John  Uakin,  Daruall,  slate  merchant,  February  8, 
at  Sheffield. 

SITTING  FOR  PFBLIC  EXA^NATION. 

February  20,  H.  Benthall,  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
quarrier  and  stone  merchant. 

SCOTCH   SEQUESTRATION. 

John  Somerville,  (llapgow,  eon  tractor  and  builder, 
January  •il,  at  1*2. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

■Rope  &  Stanford.  Iladlei^'h,  Suffolk,  en j,'ineer8.— Taylor 
&  I?ilteliff,  Sheffield,  builders. — Powis,  James,  &  Co.,  Vine- 
street,  Lambeth,  mechaniail  enKiiieers. — Martyn.  Pearso,  & 
Co.,  Southampton-street.  .Strand,  tile  merchants  and 
factors.— J.  &  J.  A.  HuKhes,  New  North-road,  Islington, 
builders.  —  William  Robertson  &  Co.,  Ilullanil-s-reet, 
Blackfriars,  piass  and  lead  merchants, — Catchpool  & 
Thompson,  Colchester,  ironfounders. — Sax  &  Zimdars. 
Red  Lion-square.  Holborn.  pncimiatic  engineers. — F.  A.  & 
A.  P.  Hutchison.  Paul's  Wharf,  Ui>i)er  Thames-street, 
iron  founders. —  Gane  &  Bennett,  Bath,  masons  and 
bnildcrB. 


BUILDING  LAND. 
]\TESSKS.    DKrVHEn   heg  to   inform    the 

1*  I  public  that  tbev  hnve  koui*'  ex<^eei!in:,'lv  rlifjible 
BUlLDIXii  LAND  TO  BE  LET  ON  BUILDING  LEASE, 
and  SOLD  in  the  following  Districts: — 

KEW.— Cumberland  Estate,  close  to  the  Station  and 
Kew<4:irdens.    Eoads  made. 

CAMBERWELL.— At  the  rear  of  the  Cambcrwell  New- 
VOixd  Station. 

EALlXa— Adjoining  the  New  Station.  Castle  Hill 
I'arlc  Estate.    Seventv-flve  acres,  in  Plots. 

RICHMOND.— Lansdowne  House  Estate,  frontago  on 
Itichmond-hill,  the  Lower-road,  and  abutting  uu  the 
Tliames 

BETi;n  WORTH.— Undulated  and  wcll-timberoa.  Suit- 
aide  for  superior  I'esidences. 

LEYTONSTONK.— Thirty  acres,  close  to  the  Station. 
Roads  and  Sewers  made. 

BOW. — Suitable  for  small  Houses. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— The  Culverden  Estate,  adjoin- 
ing the  Town. 

TOTTENHAM.  —  West  Green-lane,  with  frontage 
tliTot".  iind  the  high-road.     About  forty  acres. 

DITTO. — Hanirer-lane.    Three  acres.     CtoocI  frontage. 

NORTH  SHIELDS.— Valuable  Building  Sites  surround- 
ing the  Town. 

For  further  particulars  and  terms,  apply  to  Messrs. 
DRIVER.  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  and  Auctioneers,  4, 
Whitehall.  London.  S.W. 


Breakfast.— Epp.s's  Cocoa.- c*ratefi:l  anp Comfort- 
ing.— "By  a  thorough  knowleilge  of  the  natural  laws 
wliich  govern  the  operntioUB  uf  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  applieation  of  the  line  properties  ttf  well 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flaroured  beverage  which  mny 
save  uB  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — "Civil  Service 
Gazette."  Made  simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk 
Each  pf\cket  is  labelled — "Jamks  Epi'S  &  Co..  Homeo- 
pathic Chemists.  London."  Also,  makers  of  Eiips's  MilUy 
Cocoa  (Coco   aud  Condensed  Milk). 


B 


UILDING    LAND  TO   BE  LET. 


WEST  HAM,  ESSEX,  close  to  the  Stratford  ana 
Stratford  Bridge  stations  of  the  G.  E.  Railway,  suitable 
for  small  property ;  also  some  very  advautageous  front- 
ages with  wharfage,  or  will  be  sold  in  plots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers.   Advances  made. 

SYDENHAM,  KLRKDALE  NURSERY,  close  to 
station,  and  adjoining  the  church.  Gentlemen  wishing  to 
erect  premises  for  their  own  occupation  will  Und  this  a 
good  opportimity. 

Apply  to  Beeston,  Son,  and  Brereton,  Architects  and 
Surveyors,  27,  Grosveuor  Mansions.  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. 


TO  BUILDERS.— FREEHOLD  LAND 
in  the  delightful  village  of  Carshalton.  to  be  LET 
on  lease  for  houses  of  from  £40  to  £(50  rental.  The  land 
is  close  to  railway  station,  SOOft.  in  depth,  well  drained, 
and  fronting  high  road.  Lease  99  j-ears.  Good  pepper- 
corn. Houses  of  the  above  rental  are  sure  to  let. — Apply 
to  J.  Baines,  Carshalton. 


BUILDING  LAND  in  the  CITY.— To 
be  LET  on  BUILDING  LEASE,  in  one  or  more 
lots,  a  valuable  Plot  of  Ground,  having  a  frontage  to 
S.  Mary  -Vxe  of  66ft.,  to  Camomile-street  of  40ft.,  and 
containing  about  7.350ft.  superficial.  For  plans  and 
particulars  appiv  to  T.  G.  Kensit,  Esq.,  Skinners"  Hall, 
Duwgate-hill,  E.G. ;  or  to  W.  E.  H.  Euruell,  3i>,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C. 


ryo  INVESTORS.  TRUSTEES,  and 
L  OTHERS.— EASTCHEAP.  in  the  heart  of  the 
Colonial  Market.  To  be  LET  on  LEASE  or  SOLD,  amag- 
uiiiecut  site  most  admirably  situated  for  the  erection  of  a 
noble  pile  of  buildings,  suitable  for  the  business  of  a 
Colonial  or  Dry  Goods  Merch:int.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  &  CousQeld,  No.  24,  Gresham- 
street,  Bank,  E.C.  (S.'iS.) 

B~UILDING  LAND  FOR  SALE,  free  of 
Tithe  and  Land  Tax.  situate  at  Barnet,  Dulwich, 
Leytonstone,  Highbury,  Tooting,  aud  Wandsworth.  Niue- 
tenths  of  the  purcha=^e  money  may  remain  on  mortgage 
or  contract  at  5  per  cent.,  to  bo  paid  in  nine  years  by  ecinal 
half-yearly  instalments;  but  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
balance  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. — 
Particulars  and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  obtained  ten 
days  before  the  sale  at  the  principal  inns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; of  the  foreman  ou  the  estate;  of  T.  B.  Yule,  High- 
street,  Acton;  of  Messrs,  Russell,  Davies.  &  Russell,  59, 
Coleman-street,  London,  E.C. ;  of  the  Auctioneer.  14, 
Moorgate-street.  London.  E.C. ;  and  at  the  place  of  sale. 

UILDING  LAND  to  be  LET,  or  FREE- 

nOLD  SOLD,  a  few  miles  from  the  Marble  Arch, 
atiapted  for  detached  villas,  with  stables,  or  for  small 
houses.  Terms  moderate,  and  advances  probable. — 
Messrs.  Powell,  Estate  Agents,  17,  Bayswater-terrace, 
Lancaster-gate,  W. 

UILDING   LAND.  — CIllSAVICK 

GLEBE.— Within  a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the  Turn- 
ham-Green  Station.  Plots  with  18ft.  Irontage.  and  80  and 
lOOft  In  depth,  for  the  erection  of  £liOO.  .€2.50,  and  i'^no 
houses,  to  be  let  on  terms  of  V'J  years  with  2  years'  pepper- 
corn.—Apply  to  Richard  and  W.  B.  Smith,  Solicitors.  7. 
New-squaro.  Lincoln's  Inn.  N.B. — Houses  are  in  great 
demand  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  let  readily  as  soon  as 
built. 

OAMBERWELL.  —  Three  CARCASES 
for  SALE,  and  one  HOUSE  nearly  completed.  A 
great  bargain  to  an  immediate  purchaser;  situated  in  the 
best  parts  of  this  neighbourhood;  a  portion  of  ihe  money 
can  remain  at  5  per  cent.  Low  ground  rent. — W.  Adams 
Murphy,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  47,  Church-street,  Cam- 
bcrwell.    Letters  enclose  stamp. 


ARCHITECT'S  AN!)  SLJKVEVORS 
PR.\CTICE.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF.  the  Practice  of 
a  flrr^t-L-lass  Architect  and  Surveyors  BUSINESS  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  different  Contracts  yet  to  com- 
mence will  repay  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money,  and 
a  gentleman  of  good  business  habits,  and  who  can  com- 
mand about  £3.000.  will  And  the  above  a  fifst-class  invest- 
ment. Satisfactory  reasons  will  be  given  as  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  present  owner;  and  for  further  particulars 
apply  to  S.  Birbeck.  Architectural  Bookseller,  26,  Lower 
Pcrshore-street.  Birmingham. 


CAUTION.— Mr.  LIPSCOMBE'S  SELF- 
CLEANING  CH.VRCOAL  CISTERN  FILTER,  an 
immense  improvement,  three  times  more  effieient,  seven 
times  more  durable,  than  oth'^r  Cistern  Filters;  above 
2,000  in  UK'':  rented  in  London  if  preferred.  Preventn 
iniTustatiou  in  engine  boilers.  Prospectus  free, — TEMPLE- 
BAR. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

PROFESSOR  HAYTKR  LEWIS  will  commcneo  the 
Lectures  of  the  Second  Term  on  Tuesday,  fith  Fobniary. 
The  Lectures  on  "  Fine  Art"  will  be  delivered  at  6  p.m., 
and  those  on  "Construction"  at  7.5  p.m..  each  Tuesday. 

The  Xiecturea  on  "Fine  Art"  will  commence  with  a 
description  of  the  general  arrangements  of  Eecleslastical 
Structures  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Those  on  "  Construction"  will  comprise  the  subject  of 
Quarries,  Masonry,  Iron.  Timber,  Ac. 

Further  information  maybe  obtained  on  application  to 
John  Robson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  College,  Gower- 
Btreet,  W.C. 

January  24th.  1872. 

FIRST-CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  AND  CO..  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  1S62:  DUBLIN,  1865;  AND  OPORTO. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESS  ELATED 
PAVEMENTS,  combining  a  highly  decorative  and 
economical  substitute  for  ordinary  floors,  and  their  perish- 
able coverings.  MAW  and  Co.'s  pattern-book,  the  work 
of  the  first  designers  of  the  day,  forwarded  together  with 
special  designs  and  estimates  for  every  kind  of  fioor  and 
wall  tiling. 

Specimens  mav  be  seen  also  at  Maw  and  Co.'s  Man- 
chester Agents,  *T.  DALE  and  SON,  r.o.  John  Dalton- 
Btreet;  and  London  Agents,  W.  B.  SIMPSON  aud  SONS, 
456.  West  Strand. 

Liverpool  Agents— RUTTER,  POWELL,  and  Co.,  10,  St. 
George's  crescent. 

BENTHALL  WORKS,  BROSELEY. 

HE  WARDOUR   (CHILMARK)  AND 

TISBURY  STONE  QUARRIES.  -WILTS.—These 
Quarries  produce  stone  of  the  Portland  and  Purbeck 
series  of  the  upper  Oolite,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Build- 
ing purposes.  Carving,  &c.  Price  of  block,  snwn  atone,  or 
worked  complete  on  application  to  T.  P.  LILLY,  Gilling- 
ham,  Dorset.  ^_^_^^^__^^_ 

WOOD    AND     STONE    CARVING.— 
R.  A.  BRA.NGAN,  Architecti'UAL  Sculptor  and 
Modeller.    Estimates  furnished  to  the  Trade  for  Carry- 
ing out  of  Wood  and  Stone  Carving  in  every  style. 
High  Class  Testimonials. 
Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 
54,  FOLEY  STREET,  PORTLAND  PLACE.  LONDON. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

DHULETT  AND  CO.,  MANUFAC- 
,  TURERS  OF  GAS  CHANDELIERS,  HALL 
LANTERNS,  GLASS  LUSTRES,  &c.,  &c.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  the  newest  designs  always  on  show;  every  article 
marked  in  plain  figures.  Patentees  and  Manufacimers  of 
the  Mercurial  Gas  Regulator.  Complete  Pattern-book  and 
Price-Ust,  12s. 

Nos.  65  a.nd  56.  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

LATHES.— The  Cheapest  House  for  good 
Lathes,  with  planed  iron  beds,  iron  standards.  Ac., 
the  friction  parts  of  hardened  steel,  is  NEILSON'S, 
19,  Denmark-street,  Soho,  London,  makers  of  every 
description  of  tools  and  apparatus  for  amateurs  and 
mechanics.  Inventions  worked  out.  Illustrated  pries 
list  three  stamps. 

WORKMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  1870. 

Silver  Medal  (only  prize  for  Lathes)  awarded  for 

excellence  of  workmanship. 

INFORD'S    IMPROVED    CIRCULAR 

SAW  BENCHES,  with  planed  tops,  for  3liin.  saw, 
iu  10s. ;  tor  36in.,  £15.— llansfleld  Whart,  BelgravG-road. 
Leicester. 


WANTED. 


Advertisements  for  "  Situationg  WanUd'*  are  inserted  im' 
the  "BfiLiiiNG  News"  at  a  charge  of  One  Shilling 
for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


WANTED,  A  SALESMAN  in  a  Church 
Furniture  Wnrchouse.  Must  be  a  good  Draughts- 
man, and  Will  up  in  Gothic  Details,  One  accustomed  to 
Designing  Fittings  aud  Furniture  preferred.  —  Address, 
with  reference,  and  staling  salary  esiicct^d,  S.,  care  of 
Mr,  B.  Wheeler,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

W'^ANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  one  or  two 
esperienceil  WOOD  CARVERS.  —  Apply  to 
Samuel  Barlleld,  architectural  sculptor,  office,  (J,  Friar- 
lane,  Leicester. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SURVE  YOR. 
One  experienced  in  Speciflcatioiis  and  Dilnpida,- 
tions  preferred.— Apply.  B.  B..  care  of  Mr.  Ilorucastle, 
stationer.  High-street,  Stoke  N'ewington. 

WANTED,  by  a  Good  Dravightsman,  an 
ENG.VGEMENT  in  Town  or  Couutr.v.  Can  prepare 
both  working  aud  detail  drawinifs,  make  survoys  of  pro- 
mises and  land,  al^o  finish  drawing's  of  same ;  and  is  well 
up  in  the  usual  oflice  routine.  Good  references.— Address, 
K.  Fitt,  A. A., Oak  Villa,  (^ueen's-roail.  Barking,  E. 

O  LAND  AGENT.S  and  SURVEYORS, 

or  F.VRII  AnCHITECTS.— Advertiser,  aged  21, 
who  is  thoroughly  experieiiceii  and  trustwortli.v,  and  can 
be  highly  recomiuenilcd,  desires  an  KXtJAtiEMENT. 
Good  surveyor,  draughtsman,  and  aecomitant.  and  com- 
petent to  design  and  sujierintend  erection  of  farm 
buddings,  repairs,  &c,  Salary  reijuired,  aos.  a  week. — 
.Vddress.  Surveyor,  care  of  Mr.  G.  Street,  30,  Coruhill, 
London,  E.C. 

110  architects.— .\n  Assistant  is  open 
to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  Town  or  CountlT.  Sal.ary 
moderate.  Highest  reference.- Address,  J.A.,  General 
Fost-oflice.  Liverpool.  ^ 

WANTED,  by  a  Respectable  Younj,'  Man, 
a  SITUATION  as  PLUIIBEB.— Address,  X.  L., 
18,  Stainsby-street,St. Leonard'a-on-Sea. 


Feb.  2,  1872. 
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THE  LIME  PROCESS  CONSIDERED 
AVITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT STATE  OF  THE  SEWAGE 
QUESTION. 

rpHE  employment  of  lime  for  the  clarifica- 
-JL  tion  of  sewage  water  was,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, suggested  by  what  is  known  as  "  Clark's" 
process  for  softening  water.  Carbonate  of 
lime  (the  usual  source  of  hardness)  is 
soluble  in  pure  water  to  the  extent  only  of 
about  two  grains  per  gallon,  though  it  is  found 
freely  dissolved  in  what  are  termed  "  calcareous 
waters,"  owing  to  the  presence  in  them  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  acts  as  a  solvent.  AVhen 
tliis  gas  is  expelled  (as,  for  instance,  when 
the  water  is  boiled),  the  carbonate  of  lime 
held  in  solution  through  its  agency  is  de- 
posited, resulting,  in  the  case  of  steam  boilers, 
in  the  formation  of  the  .so-called  "  scale." 
The  plan  of  softening  water  devised  by  Dr. 
T.  Clark  consists  in  the  addition  to  it  of  a 
slight  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  which,  by  com- 
bining with  the  free  carbonic  acid,  occasions 
a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
precipitate  carries  down  with  it  the  carbonate 
of  lime  previously  held  in  solution  by  the  acid, 
in  the  form  of  fine  crystals,  together  with  any 
colouring  or  organic  matter  which  may  happen 
to  be  present.  The  water  is  thus  rendered, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  at  a  very 
trifling  expense,  perfectly  bright  and  clear. 

Sewage  water,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
water  containing  from  50  to  150  grains  per 
imperial  gallon  of  mineral  and  organic  impuri- 
ties, lends  itself  admirably  to  such  a  system 
of  purification  as  that  which  has  just  been 
described.  On  the  addition  to  sewage  of  from 
two  to  forty-two  grains  per  gallon,  according 
to  its  strength  (by  which  we  imply  the 
amount  of  the  impurities  in  it),  of  slaked 
lime,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
entangles  the  floating  jiarticlcs  of  organic 
and  solid  matter,  and  as  it  gradually  settles, 
leaves  the  supernatant  water  perfectly  clear, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  deodorised.  The 
above  treatment  constitutes  what  is  known 
as  the  lime  process,  and  this  plan  of  dealing 
with  sewage,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Clark,  has 
been  several  times  patented,  and,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  partly 
because  of  its  cheapness,  seems  to  have  been 
always  a  favourite  one  with  sewage  experi- 
menters. It  has  more  than  once  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  arising  from  its  use  have  formed 
the  subject  of  considerable  differences  of 
opinion. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  going  any  further, 
to  glance  briefly  at  those  printed  reports 
Tipon  this  process  which  are  available, 
among  the  more  important  of  which  we  may 
name  that  of  Jlessrs.  Ilofmann  and  Witt, 
forming  Appendix  1  to  the  Report  on  tlic 
Metropolitan  Drainage,  1857  ;  Professor 
Way's  Report  on  the  Deodorisation  of 
Sewage,  being  Appendix  No.  G  to  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns 
Commissioners,  1861,  and  the  remarks  upon 
the  treatment  of  sewage  with  lime;  vol.  1, 
•  p.  52  et  scq.  of  the  first  report  of  the  Riveis" 
Pollution  Commission,  1870.  In  connection 
with  these  we  may  examine  also  the  Report 
of  Dr.  Letheby,  forming  Appendix  No. 
4  to  the  Report  by  Messrs.  Bidder,  Ilawksley, 
and  Bazalgette  on  the  Main  Drainage,  1858. 

AVhen,  in  1856,  certain  referees  were  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  main  drainage  of 
the  metropolis,  it  M'as  deemed  essential  at  tlie 
outset  of  the  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  sewage,  and  the  practicability  of  utilising 
it.  Dr.  Ilofmann  and  Mr.  Witt  were  accord- 
ingly requested  to  furnish  a  report  ujjon  the 
subject,  which  they  did  Tmder  date  of  July 
1st,  1857,  and  the  information  thus  obtained 


may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
all  subseciuent  estimates  not  only  of  the 
value,  but  also  of  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessfully utilising  sewage.  Among  other 
processes  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  these 
gentlemen  paid  considerable  attention  to  tlie 
plans  adopted  at  Leicester  and  Tottenham 
involving  the  use  of  lime,  and  for  several 
reasons,  which  we  may  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine, they  rejected  it  as  imsuitable  for  the 
metropolis. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  that  we  should 
here  pause  to  explain  that  we  possess  in 
sewage  a  very  valuable  manure,  and  that  all 
the  precipitation  processes  aim  not  only  at 
the  removal  from  the  sewage  water  of  its  im- 
purities, but  also  at  the  production  from  the 
solid  residue  of  a  saleable  manure.  Now 
when  jNIessrs.  Hofmann  and  Witt  came  to 
examine  the  dried  residue  from  the  lime  pro- 
cess, they  found  that  in  lieu  of  being  a  valu- 
able manure  the  deposit  contained  only 
one-twelth  part  of  the  fertilising  materials 
present  in  one  ton  of  guano,  and  hence  they 
argued  that  the  farmer  would  have  to  cart 
on  to  his  land  and  spread  12  tons  of  the  lime 
manure  to  produce  an  effect  equivalent  to 
that  obtained  by  employing  one  ton  of  guano. 
It  was  very  easy  from  this  to  prove  that 
beyond  an  area  of  two  miles  from  the  works 
the  extra  expense  of  cartage  and  spreading 
would  do  away  with  all  profit  on  this  manure. 
When,  further,  it  was  shown,  firstly,  that  in 
the  effluent  water,  after  the  liming,  there  re- 
mained two-thirds  of  the  valuable  ingredients 
of  the  sewage  ;  secondh',  that  neither  the  lime 
nor  any  other  precipitant  removed  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  organic  matters,  which  were 
especially  liable  in  hot  weather  to  undergo 
putrefaction ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  estimates 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  process  were  based 
upon  insufticient  data,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  their  opinion  was  unfavourable. 
They,  however,  admit,  in  an  extract  from  their 
report  printed  as  a  foot-note  to  page  22  of  the 
report  of  the  referees — which  is  not,  strange 
to  say,  to  be  found  in  their  report  as  given 
in  the  appendix — that  "  If  we  were  asked  to 
select  one  of  the  processes  as  particularly 
calculated  to  furnish  satisfactory  results,  we 
should  certainly  give  the  preference  to  the 
lime  process."  In  the  course  of  their  obser- 
vations, they  state  that  the  cpiantity  of  the 
soluble  organic  matters  found  in  the  river 
after  admixture  with  the  sewage  is  very 
minute,  and  they  give  no  reasons  for  their 
subsequent  statement  and  the  one  upon  which 
they  ground  their  principal  objection  to  this 
process — namely,  "  that  the  fluid  run  off 
from  the  sewage  deposit  might  very  seriously 
affect   the  river." 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  their  ex- 
periments, we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  they  did  not  give  the  lime  process  a  fair 
trial,  though  their  results,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  otherwise  very  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

The  sewage  water  selected  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  precipitation  by  means  of  lime 
and  taken  from  the  Northumberland  sewer, 
was  very  concentrated  ;  that  is,  in  one  gallon, 
or  70,0()0  grains,  it  contained  no  less  than 
160-09  grains  of  suspended  and  dissolved 
matters.  To  each  gallon  of  sewage  water  20 
grains  of  "  connnon  gray  Dorking  lime " 
were  added,  after  being  carefully  slaked. 
Now,  Dorking  lime  is  burnt  from  the  lower 
chalk, and  rarely  contains  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  silica,  iron,  and  alumina,  and  frequently 
much  more.  If  we  assume  that  the  lime  used 
by  Messrs.  Ilofmann  and  Witt  had  this  per- 
centage of  clay,  we  find  that  they  would  thus 
get  only  18  grains  of  pure  lime  capable  of 
taking  hold  of  the  acids  in  the  sewage.  For 
this  purpose  the  quantity  named  would  be 
wholly  insuflicient,  and  t  he  precipitation  would 
therefore  be  incomplete.  That  such  was  the 
case  there  can  be  but  little  doulit,  for  we  are 
told  immediately  afterwards  that  after  the 
lapse  of  three  liours  "  the  supernatant  fluid 
w.as  still  opalescent,"  and  that  "the  whole 
of  the  suspended  matter  had  not  been  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  process."     This  de- 


scription quite  tallies  with  what  takes  place 
when  the  lime  used  is  not,  if  anything, 
slightly  in  excess  ;  a  fine  granular  precipitate 
is  then  thrown  down,  which  does  not  clear  the 
water,  and  settles  only  after  many  hours.  But 
we  have  other  data  to  go  upon  in  forming  our 
judgment — namely,  the  amount  of  the  preci- 
pitate they  obtained. 


— 

Solid 

Constituents 

(■ri^inally 

present. 

CompcBition 

of 

Supernatant 

Fluid. 

Amount 
Separated. 

Organic  Matter. 
Mineral 

88-7G 
71-73 

40-34 
55-68 

48-42 
15-05 

Total 

160-09 

96-02 

64-07 

N.B.— Those  64-07  grains  douhtlesa  contain  the  greater 
part  of  the  20  grains  ©f  lime. 

From  160-09  grains  of  matter  in  solution 
and  suspension,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  of 
only  64-(J7  grains  on  the  addition  of  the  20 
grains  of  lime.  Further,  it  seems  to  us  very 
remarkable  that  although  20  grains  of  mineral 
matters  have  been  added  to  the  sewage,  we 
have  only  15-65  graias  in  the  precipitate,  and 
no  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  total  im- 
purity ;  for  on  adding  together  the  grains 
per  gallon  present  in  the  supernatant  fluid 
and  in  the  precipitate  96-02  -|-  64-07,  we  still 
get  160-09  grains.  Here  a  very  probable 
error,  and  one  which  makes  a  vast  difference 
to  all  the  subsequent  calculations  founded 
upon  this  table,  occurs  to  us.  The  analysis 
is  headed  "  Effect  of  Treatment  with  Lime 
(deduced  from  comparison  of  analyses  of  the 
original  sewage  with  the  analysis  of  the 
supernatant  fluid  after  separation  of  the 
deposit)."  From  this  title  it  is  manifest 
that  as  their  results  are  mere  deductions  from 
two  independent  analyses,  the  figures  64-07 
grains,  which  are  evidently  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  96-02  grains  found  in  the  effluent 
water  from  the  160-09  grains  ascertained  to 
have  been  present  in  the  sewage  before 
treatment,  do  not  make  any  provision  for  the 
20  grains  of  Dorking  lime  which  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  precipitation.  The  96-02 
grains  in  the  effluent  water  should  really  have 
beendeductedfrom  160-09 -|- 20  grains,  giving 
a  residue  of  84-07  grains  in  lieu  of  64-07. 
This  latter  value  is  much  nmre  like  the  truth, 
for  if  we  contrast  the  analyses  of  Messrs. 
Ilofmann  and  AVitt  with  those  of  other  ob- 
servers, we  find  that  in  every  case  the  amount 
of  the  precipitate,  even  when  a  proportionally 
much  smaller  quantity  of  lime  is  used,  is 
always  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  impurities 
in  the  sewage. 

In  the  table  on  next  page  we  have  taken 
the  results  given  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
Royal  t^ommissions.  and  the  engineers  con- 
sulted by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  so  arranged  the  various  calculations  as  to 
compare  with  the  amovmts  obtained  by  Slessrs. 
Ilofmann  and  Witt.  The  only  case  in  which 
lime  has  been  used  in  considerable  excess — 
namely,  to  the  extent  of  42  grains  j)er  gallon, 
is  that  given  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
William  Iliggs,  in  the  Appendix  No.  4  B. 
to  the  report  of  the  engineers  before  alluded 
to.  The  effect  of  this  cpiantity  of  lime  upon 
sewage  taken  from  the  same  ])lace,  and  but 
slightly  richer  tlian  that  experimented  upon 
by  the  former  observers,  was  the  separation 
from  it  of  a  precipitate  amounting  to  no  less 
than  164-4  grains  per  gallon,  leaving  little 
more  than  two-sevenths  of  the  solid  impuri- 
ties in  the  supernatant  water  in  lieu  of  the 
residue  of  three-fifths  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  previous  experiment. 

By  good  fortune  we  possess  a  third 
series  of  investigations  upon  the  same  sewage 
conducted  for  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Com- 
missioners by  Professor  Way,  which  will  be 
found  at  page  69  of  their  second  report. 
The  sanqile  of  .sewage  water  operated  upon 
by  him,  and  taken  only  a  year  later,  is  much 
weaker  than  the  former  ones,  containing  aa  it 
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does  only  127-3  grains  per  gallon  ;  but  the 
araount  of  lime  employed,  between  15  and  IG 
grain.s  to  the  gallon,  was  also  proportionately 
less.  AVith  foiu'  grains  less  lime  and  much 
weaker  sewage,  the  precipitate  obt.iined  liy 
Professor  Way  is  five  grains  in  excess  of  that 
given  by  Messrs  Hofmann  and  Witt ;  and  as 
the  results  in  this  case  are  not  mere  deduc- 
tions, but  are  founded  upon  careful  analyses 
taken  at  each  stage  of  the  process,  they 
may  be  considered,  we  believe,  entirely  reli- 
able. 
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decisive  in  favour  of  the  lime  process  as  the 
referees'  report  was  adverse  to  this  mode  of 
treatment.  When  speaking  of  the  outfall 
tanks  they  say  :  "  The  reservoirs  are  proposed 
to  be  constructed  so  as  to  enable  tlie  precipi- 
tation of  the  sewage  matter  to  be  effected  by 
the  application  of  lime.  .  .  .  "We  can 
speak  positively  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
is  most  successful ;  the  water  is  completely 
deodorised,  as  well  as  rendered  bright  and 
tasteless.  It  does  not  subsequently  become 
putrescent,  though  diluted  witli  only  twice  its 
bulk  of  other  water."  The  reason  tliey  liring 
forward  against  its  adoption  is  tlie  worthless- 
ness  of  the  resultant  mud,  because,  "wlien 
produced  in  large  quantities,  the  precipitated 
matter  is  unsaleable,  and  mu.st  be  removed 
at  considerable  expense." 

In  their  second  report,  the  Sewage  of 
Towns  Commissioners  condemn  the  process 
upon  similar  grounds,  though  they  also  allude 
to  the  danger  there  is  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  effluent  water  from  this  process,  when 
the  therein-contained  organic  suli.stances  "are 
placed  under  the  necessary  conditions  of 
temperature,  air,  moisture,  &c."  They  con- 
clude by  stating  that  "  the  lime  process, 
though  very  simple  and  the  lea.st  costly  of 
any,  is  far  from  perfect,"  which,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  last  part  of  the  sentence,  may, 
we  fear,  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  every 
plan  of  precipitation  yet  proposed.  Wo  must 
defer  to  another  occasion  the  examination  of 
the  remaining  reports  and  the  consideration 
of  the  value  of  the  lime-sludge  as  a  manure. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  anj'  otlier 
instances,  as  we  think  we  have  saidenougli  to 
show  tliat  the  arguments  founded  upon  the 
above  results  lose  mucli  of  their  weight  when 
the  premises  are  found  to  be  so  fallacious. 
Many  of  the  calculations  of  quantity,  ]irice  of 
production,  &c.,  are  entirely  altered  by  sub- 
stituting 84  grains  for  fil. 

A\'e  have  already  said  that  no  reasons  arc 
given  by  Messrs.  Hofmann  and  A\'itt  for  the 
opinion  they  express  that  the  ctHuent  water 
from  the  lime  process,  when  diluted  witli  over 
200  times  its  volume  of  river  water,  is  likely 
to  become  a  nuisance,  and  on  turning  to  Dr. 
Letheby's  report,  we  find  that  he  entirely 
disagrees  with  them.  Indeed  lie  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  "  I  am  quite  sure  th.it  the  process 
of  defecating  the  sewage  of  London  by  means 
of  lime  can  be  effected  witli  advantage  and 
perfect  safety,  and  the  discliarge  of  the  clear 
sewage  water  into  the  Thames  will  not  bo  a 
.source  of  danger  or  discomfort  tothepul)lic." 

The  report  of  the  eminent  engineers  who 
associated  with  themselves  Ur.  Letheby  is  as 


CRITICAL   NOTES    ON    GKEAT 
ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— IV. 

BV   J.    B.    W.VKING. 


DONATO   LAZZAEI   D  LTIBINO,    COMMONLY   CALLED 
BRAJIANTE,    BORN   1444,    DIED    1514. 

NOTHING  is  more  observable  in  the 
career  of  the  greatest  architects  of  the 
Revival  than  the  versatility  of  their  talents 
and  the  varied  nature  of  their  studies.  It  is 
this  which,  no  doubt,  gave  additional  value 
to  the  works  they  have  left  to  us,  and  we 
hold,  with  Vitruvius,  tliat  the  architect,  deal- 
ing as  he  does  with  so  many  and  such  diifer- 
ent  matters,  relating  to  every  kind  of  art 
and  most  sciences,  cannot  be  too  well-in- 
formed on  the  various  branches  of  human 
learning,  of  which  he  will  be  required  to 
know  at  least  the  principles.  The  course  of 
training  for  any  student  of  the  arts  during 
the  period  of  the  Revival  was  of  the  widest 
description.  He  was  taught  the  practical 
exercise  of  all  cognate  arts,  and  was  often 
equally  remarkable  as  a  goldsmith,  an  engi- 
neer, a  painter,  an  architect,  or  a  sculptor. 
That  division  of  labour  which  is  so  much  to 
the  advantage  of  purely  mechanical  work  is 
fatal  to  excellence  in  tlie  arts  of  design,  and 
a  thorough  course  of  training  in  art  on  the 
widest  possible  basis  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  com]ilctely-cducated 
architect.  Amongst  the  cirlier  arcliitects  of 
the  Renaissance  mathematics  appear  always 
to  have  formed  an  essential  branch  of  study  ; 
the  scientific  as  well  as  the  artistic  part  of 
their  calling  received  equal  attention,  and 
they  were  as  good  engineers  as  they  were 
architects,  capable  of  works  of  mere  utility 
as  of  pure  ornament ;  and  even  to  this  day 
the  occupations  of  "  engineer  and  architect" 
are  practised  in  Italy  by  the  same  person 
Would  that  it  were  so  in  this  country  !  where, 
indeed,  from  the  import.ant  engineering 
works  of  an  ornamental  nature  carried  out, 
it  ought  especially  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  present  instance,  Bramante,  who 
was  liorn  of  a  good  family,  near  Castel- 
durante  (now  Urbania),  in  the  then  Dueliy 
of  Urhino.  commenced  at  an  early  age 
— another  good  custom  of  tlie  old  masters — 
to  study  painting  under  Fra  Bartolomntco 
Corradino,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  noblest  of  painters,  Fra  Bartoloiumeo  di 
San  Marco.  Perspective  drawing  seems  to 
have  been  his  favourite  study,  and  from  tin* 


he  proceeded  to  the  art  of  architecture  itself, 
which  he  studied  under  SeiroScirri,  of  Castel- 
durante. 

He  is  stated  to  have  carried  out  some  of 
his  designs  in  the  Roiuagna,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  find  no  authentic  record.     To- 
wards the  year  1476,  or  when  about  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,   he  went  to  Milan,  pro- 
bably  having    first    visited    several   of   the 
Lombard  cities,  "working,"  as  Vasari  says, 
"in  each  meanwhile  as  best  he  could,"  probably 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  present  ''  wander- 
schaft  "   workmen  of  Germany — in  some  re- 
spects  an  excellent   system.      At   Milan   he 
"thoroughly  studied"  the   Duomo,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  renowned  undertakings 
in  Italy,  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Bernardino  Zenale,  of  Trevilio,  engineer  and 
architect  of  the  Duomo,  and,  settling  at  Milan, 
had  Cesare  Cwsariano,  the  writer  of  a  com- 
mentary  on    Vitruvius,   for   his  pupil.      He 
appears  to  have  remained  in  Milan,  employed 
as  an  architect  on  various  important  works 
for  the  Court  and  the  Church,  of  which  we 
append  a  list  further  on,  until  the  year  1500, 
when  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  at  once  commis- 
sioned  to    "  paint  the   armorial   bearings  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  fresco  ovei"  the  door 
of  San  Giovanni  Laterano   *    *    "surrounded 
with  angels,  and  (he)  added  other  figures  as 
supporters  of  the    escutcheon."     (Since   de- 
stroyed.)    This   appears   a  strange  employ- 
ment  for   a  man   who  had   already  erected 
some   of    the   most   important   buildings    at 
!Milan.      An   explanation,  however,   may   be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Bramante  did  not  at 
this  particidar  period  care  to  exercise  his  art ; 
but  having  saved  some  money  determined  to 
husband  his  resources,  have  his  time  to  him- 
self, and  study  diligently  the  gi-and  remains 
of  antique  Rome.     This  he  did  "  in  solitude 
and  deep  thought,"  measuring  and  drawing 
not  only  all  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Tivoli, 
and  the  Campagna,   but   visiting   all  places 
where  ancient  remains  were  to  be  fotind  as 
far  as  Naples.     The  "  Cardinal  of  Naples," 
Oliviero  Caraffa,  was  so  favourably  impressed 
by  Bramante's  labours  in  this  way  that  he 
employed   him  to   rebuild  a  cloister  for  the 
convent  Hella  Pace  in  Rome  ;  and  although  it 
was  a  work  in  itself  of  no  great  importance, 
yet  it  is  of  excellent  proportions,  and  Bra- 
mante   gave    so    much    satisfaction   by   his 
energy  and  zealous  care  in  the  work  that  it 
led  to  his  being  employed  by  Alexander  VI., 
who  appears  to  have  employed  him  on  the 
Fountains  of  Trastevere  and  the    Piazza  of 
S.   Peter,   at   that    time   in  progress — both, 
however,   have   been    since  destroyed.     He 
was  also   "  invited  to  take  part  with  other 
eminent  architects  in  the  greater  number  of 
consultations  which  were  held  respecting  the 
Palace  of  San  Georgio  and  the  Church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  which  RaffaeUo  Riario, 
Cardinal  of  San  Georgio,  was  at  that  time 
about  to  build,"  the  works    of   the   palace, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Traste- 
vere,  being   conducted   by   Antonio  Monti- 
cavallo.  For  the  Cardinal  Adriano  de  Cometo 
he  designed  the  fine  palace  in  the  Borgo  S. 
Spirito,  Trastevere,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
Torlonia  family,   a  masterpiece  of  its    kind, 
and,  we  venture  to  consider,  superior  in  de- 
sign, though  not  equal  in  size,  to  the  Can- 
cellaria,  or  law  offices,  built  by  Bramante  for 
Alexander   VI.     But    it    was    l)etween    the 
years  15(13  and  151  ii,  during  the  Pontificate 
of  .Julius  IT.,  that  Bramante's  genius  found 
scope  for  the  noblest  etTorts.     Amliitious  of 
signalising    his    reign    by    the    erection   of 
architectural  works  such  as  the  world  could 
not  match,  the   Pope  c-i>nceived  the  idea  of 
forming  the  old  and  new  buildings  into  one 
grand  roass,  and  of  raising  a  lem])le  dedicated 
to  S.  Peter  on  the  grandest  scale.    The  carry- 
ing out  of  both  these   great  designs  he  con- 
fided   to    Bramante,    who    proved     himself 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  task.     The  great 
body  of  tiie  A'atican,  as  it  now  stands,  is  due 
to  tlie  genius  of  the  master  mind  of  Bramante, 
however  much   subsequent    architects    may 
have  altered  and  extended  it :  whilst  of  liis 
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design  for  S.  Peter's  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  design  is  justly  described  by  Vasari 
as  "of  tlie  most  extraordinary  masuificence 
and  beauty.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  dis- 
play more  consummate  art,  or  a  more  perfect 
judgment  than  were  evinced  by  Bramante." 
The  first  stone  was  laid  with  great  ceremony 
on  the  ISth  of  April,  1506  ;  "  not— as  Michael 
Angelo  observes  in  one  of  his  letters — after 
an  obscure  or  confused  plan,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  a  design  which  was  clear,  compre- 
hensive, and  luminous."  As  Michael  Angelo 
remarked,  all  who  depart  from  the  original 
design  must  injure  it,  and  yet  he  himself 
unfortunately  did  so.  The  conception  and  par- 
tial execution  of  this  stupendous  monument  of 
constructive  and  artistic  skill,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  confer  deathless  fame  on  Bra- 
mante. The  master,  however,  was  not  de- 
stined to  see  its  completion,  for  he  died  one 
year  after  the  death  of  his  patron — one  may 
almost  say  coadjutor — the  warlike  Jidius,  in 
the  year  1514,  leaving,  by  will,  the  charge  of 
the  continuance  of  the  work  to  his  pupd, 
Raffaelle  da  Urbino,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated Giuliano  da  San  GaUo,  and  Fra 
Giocondo,  of  Verona,  the  final  arrangement, 
as  at  present  seen,  being  mainly  due  to 
Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  Bramante  by  the 
chm-ch  as  it  now  appears ;  but  whatever 
merit  there  is  in  it  belongs  to  Bramante.  '\\'e 
may  almost  add,  as  certainly,  what  is  faulty 
is  due  to  those  ill-advised  successors  who  de- 
parted from  his  original  design.  Overlaid 
as  the  interior  now  is  with  tawdi-y  ornamen- 
tation in  the  worst  possible  taste,  its  effect  is 
still  most  imposing.  Externally  it  may  be 
pronounced  a  failure,  with  very  few  redeem- 
ing features  indeed.  Of  the  style  formed  by 
Bramante  it  affords  no  trace.  That  style,  in 
Itome  at  least,  was  broad,  simple,  and  elegant. 
His  proportions  are  excellent,  his  details 
most  studied,  his  use  of  ornament  judiciously 
small.  If  there  is  an  objection  to  be  made  to 
its  .style,  it  is  that  of  a  certain  flatness  of  ap- 
pearance and  absence  of  eifect,  arising  from 
the  slightness  of  his  projections  and  tlie 
adoption  of  thin  pilasters  and  flat  rustica- 
tion as  a  wall  ornament.  Those  seen  in 
front  cast  but  little  shadow,  and  are  of  slight 
effect.  Seen  in  perspective,  however,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  wall  is  pleasing 
and  ornamental. 

His  great  merit  consists  not  only  in  the 
introduction  of  system  and  order  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  style  of  domestic  architecture,  and 
in  his  constructive  skill,  but  also  in  the  refined 
taste  and  careful  study  which  characterise 
all  his  works.  At  Milan  his  style  was  much 
more  allied  to  the  ornamental  character  of 
the  early  Renaissance  buddings  of  Lombardy, 
founded  as  they  were,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
such  Roman  remains  as  the  Arco  de'  Borsari 
and  Arco  de'  Leoni,  at  Verona.  At  Rome 
this  ornamental  style  disappears,  and  his 
works  are  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  of 
character  similar  to  that  of  Brunelleschi. 
Indeed,  the  change  is  so  marked  and  the 
similarity  of  character  so  strong,  that  we  can- 
not but  suspect  that  Bramante  must  have 
visited  Florence  and  studied  Brunelleschi's 
works  there,  although  we  find  no  mention  of 
it  in  his  biography.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely 
that  so  ardent  a  student  of  the  art  should 
have  gone  to  Milan  and  to  Rome  to  improve 
himself,  and  have  passed  by  without  notice 
Florence,  which  was  but  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  his  home,  and  which, 
when  Bramante  was  a  student,  boasted  the 
completion  of  the  greatest  marvel  of  archi- 
tectural art  which  the  world  can  show,  the 
unrivalled  dome  of  Florence  Cathedral. 

Bramante  may  be  fairly  called  the  father 
of  the  Roman  style  of  architecture ;  his  palaces 
especially  wei-e  the  models  on  which  all  suc- 
ceeding buddings  of  that  class  were  modelled 
until  its  development  into  a  bolder  style  by 
Peruzzi,  the  San  Gallos,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
Milan  and  Rome  are  the  two  cities  which  bear 
the  strongest  impress  of  his  genius,  and  it  has 
been  well  rem-iirked  tkat  whilst  Brunelleschi 


and  Leon  Battista  Alberti  may  be  said  to  have 
recalled  the  ancient  style  of  architecture  to 
life,  it  is  to  Bramante  we  are  indebted  for 
its  firm  establishment,  and  it  was  he  who 
foxmd  means  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements 
of  modern  life.  We  append  a  list  of  the 
works  designed  by  him.  At  Milan  the  follow- 
ing buildings  are  ascribed  to  him  : — 

1.  The  Sepulchral  Chapel  of  the  Trivulzi 
family,  in  the  Church  of  San  Nazaro  Maggiore. 

2.  The  cupola,  and  presumably  the  apse,  of 
S.  M.  Delle  Grazie,  a  nol^le  composition, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  terra-cotta  work,  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1493,  to  the  building 
of  which  Ludovico  Sforza  was  a  principal 
contributor. 

3.  S.  M.  Presso  San  Cclso,  also  founded  by 
Ludovico,  but  now  greatly  modernised. 

4.  The  monastery  of  S.  Ambrozio,  built  for 
Ludovico,  and  completed  about  1445,  an 
important  work,  now,  or  lately,  used  as  a 
hospital. 

5.  The  house  known  as  that  of  the  "  Stampa 
Castiglioni"  Valery  describes  as  one  of  his 
first  works  at  Milan. 

6.  The  church  of  San  Satiro,  and  the 
Sacristy,  an  octagonal  building,  with  sculpture 
by  the  famous  goldsmith,  Caradosso.  Con- 
sidered by  Kugler  as  cipial  in  merit  to  S.  M. 
Delle  Grazie,  and  certainly  a  most  admirable 
work  of  its  class. 

7.  The  choir  and  cupola  of  N.  D.  di  Sarronne, 
ornamented  with  some  of  Luini's  best  pro- 
ductions. 

8.  S.  M.  Incoronata,  Pavia,  described  by 
Valery  as  "  of  a  plain  but  noble  architecture," 
designed  for  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  Bishop 
of  Pavia,  about  the  year  1488. 

9.  The  circular  baptistry  of  the  Cathedral, 
Como. 

10.  The  Madonna  dell'  Umilita,  Pistoia,  a 
very  beautiful  work,  carried  out  by  Bramante's 
assistant,  Ventura  Vitoni,  of  Pistoia,  the 
cupola  being  erected  by  Vasari,  but  apparently 
on  Bramante's  plan. 

11.  The  great  staircase  of  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  at  Bologna,  possibly  designed  by 
Bramante  when  at  Bologna  in  1504. 

12.  The  Church  of  La  Madonna  della 
Consolazione,  at  Todi,  a  Greek  cross  on  plan, 
with  a  high  central  cupola,  one  of  Bramante's 
masterpieces. 

13.  The  Monastery  of  La  (Juercia,  near 
Viterbo,  with  fine  terra-cottas  by  one  of  the 
Della  Robbias. 

In  Rome  we  meet  with  the  following  im- 
portant buildings,  most  of  which  are  engraved 
in  D'Agincomt's  "  Histoire  de  I'Art,"  &c.  : — 

14.  The  arcaded  cloister  of  the  Monastery 
della  Pace,  date  about  1504,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  as  being  Braaiante's  first  work  in 
Rome,  according  to  Vasari,  although  the  three 
following  buildings  are  ascribed  by  other 
writers  to  an  earlier  date  : — 

15.  The  Cancellaria,  the  principal  door  of 
which,  however,  is  of  subsequent  insertion. 

IG.  The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Damaso, 
attached  to  the  CanceUaria 

17.  The  Corueto,  now  Torlonia  Palace,  in 
the  Borgo  Santo  Spirito. 

18.  Many  poi-tions  of  the  Vatican,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  winding  staircase,  in  winch 
Bramante  was  the  first  to  apply  the  Classic 
orders  in  regidar  succession,  one  above 
another ;  and  the  Hall  of  Antiquities,  in 
which,  during  his  lifetime,  the  most  famous 
statues  of  the  Laocoon,  Apollo,  Venus,  &c., 
were  placed  in  positions  expressly  designed  for 
them,  a  principle  which  ought  never  to  be 
departed  from  in  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of 
scidpture. 

19.  The  design  for  S.  Peter's,  a  portion  only 
completed  at  his  death,  in  1514. 

20.  The  small  circular  temple  in  the  cloister 
of  S.  Pietro-a-Montorio,  esteemed  by  Palladio 
as  the  only  modern  work  of  his  time  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  best  antique.  It  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  Bramante's  master- 
jjiece. 

21.  A  palace  in  the  Borgo  S.  Spirito,  erected 
for  the  great  painter  Raffaelle,  now  destroyed. 
From    the    engraving    of     it     preserved    in 


Ferrerio's  "  Palazzi  de  Roma,"  it  would 
appear  to  differ  materially  from  his  usual 
style,  and  to  have  been  one  of  his  finest 
designs.  According  to  Vasari,  it  was  built  of 
brick,  and  ornamented  with  stucco  work  cast 
in  moidds  and  affixed  to  the  biulding  by  a 
method  invented  by  Bramante,  and  wliioh  he 
employed  also  for  the  stucco  work  of  S. 
Peter's. 

22.  The  design  and  decoration  of  S.  Maria, 
at  Loretto,  continued  and  greatly  altered  by 
many  succeeding  architects. 

23.  The  Palazzo  Gubernatorio,  at  Loretto, 

24.  A  plan  for  uniting  all  the  Law  Courts, 
never  more  than  commenced,  and  of  which 
some  remains,  especially  a  rustic  basement, 
still  exist  in  the  Via  Giulia,  Rome. 

25.  A  house  near  the  Piazza  delle  Copelli 
(?)  Rome,  for  II.  Pietro  Turchi,  a.d.,  1500. 
I  have  named  this  the  last  on  account  of 
the  date,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  taken 
from  a  drawing  made  by  myself  in  1848.  If 
so,  it  proves  that  Bramante's  peculiar  style 
was  formed  as  early  as  the  year  1500,  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  that  the 
cloister  of  the  Delia  Pace  Monastery  was 
not  his  first  work  there. 

Besides  these  are  to  be  named  the  enlarge- 
ment of  "the  principal  chapel  in  S.  M. 
Maggiore,"  Rome  ;  "  an  edifice  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  business  "  of  the  office  of 
Clerk  to  the  Signet,  a  post  held  by  Bramante 
under  Julius  II. ;  also  "  a  very  beautiful  press 
for  the  printing  of  the  Papal  bulls,"  besides 
"  models  for  innumerable  temples  and  palaces 
which  are  now  in  Rome,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  States  of  the  Church  "  (Vasari). 

He  appears  also  to  have  been  a  lover  of 
music  and  poetry,  and  to  have  produced  some 
compositions  in  both.  Indeed,  the  close  con- 
nection between  these  arts  and  architecture 
was  recognised  and  practically  carried  out  by 
most  of  the  greatj  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Of  his  jiaintings  few,  if  any,  authen- 
tic examples  are  preserved.  The  dead 
Christ  mourned  by  the  jNIarys  over  the  door 
of  San  Sepolcro,  at  Milan,  often  ascribed  to 
Bramante,  is  distinctly  stated  by  Vasari  to 
be  the  work  of  Bramantino.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  paintings  usually  attributed 
to  Bramante  were  in  fact  the  work  of 
Bramantino,  of  Milan. 

Bramante's  influence  on  the  architects  and 
sculptors  of  his  day  must  have  been  very 
great,  for  of  the  first-named  we  find  acting 
either  as  assistants  or  as  pupils,  Cesare 
Ccesariano,  of  Milan,  author  of  a  commen- 
tary on  Vitruvius,  appointed  architect  to  the 
Duomo  in  that  city  (d.  1542)  ;  Dolcebono,  the 
architect  of  the  Monastero  Maggiore  di  San 
Maurizio,  Milan  (1497 — 150G)  ;  Antonio  di 
Montecavallo,  who  superintended  the  works 
of  the  Corneto  Palace,  Rome ;  Balthazar 
Peruzzi,  and  Antonio  San  Gallo ;  whilst 
among  the  numerous  sculptors  employed  by 
him  are  particularly  to  be  noted  Jacopo 
Sansovino,  who  subseciuently  became  so  cele- 
brated an  architect,  and  the  Spaniard, 
Alonzo  Berughetta — as  Vasari  calls  him — or 
Berruguete  (1480 — 1561),  who  became  one  of 
the  greatest  architects  of  the  Renaissance 
period  in  Spain. 


NOTES  ON  BRICKWORK.— XL 

IT  used  to  be  a  common  practice  to  insert 
bond-timbers  in  walls  to  tie  the  work 
together  longitudinally,  but  these  have  been 
found  to  have  decayed.  ^Vhen  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  burnt  down  some  years  ago,  and 
the  old  walls  pidled  down,  the  bond  timbers 
were  found  quite  rotten.  A  much  stronger 
and  safer  material  for  this  purpose  is  hoop- 
iron.  It  should  be,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some,  allowed  to  rust  before  being  used, 
the  object  being  to  give  it  a  better  hold  on 
the  work,  but  others  prefer  to  have  it  dipped 
I  in  melted  pitch,  and  well  sanded  before  the 
pitch  sets  again.  Hoop-iron  bond  was  first 
used  by  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  the  father 
of  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the 
(ireat  Western  Railway,  the  Great  Eastern 
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steamship,  and  many  other  works  to  wliich 
the  term  "great"  was  not  inapplicable  if  we 
limit  its  meaning  to  size.  Sir  IsambarJ 
Brunei  was  so  confident  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  brickwork  in  cement,  strengthened  with 
hoop-iron  bond,  that  he  proposed  to  con- 
struct arches  without  centreing,  where  there 
was  to  be  more  than  one,  by  beginning  to  turn 
them  by  equal  additions  on  each  side  of  a 
pier,  inserting  hoop-iron  bond  longitudinally 
in  the  spandrels  as  the  work  proceeded.  'J"he 
cement  he  used  was  one  that  set  very  quickly, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  add  cour.se  .after  course 
with  tolerable  quickness,  always  preserving 
on  each  side  of  the  pier  an  ecpial  number  of 
courses  until  he  reached  the  crown  of  the 
arch ;  and  supposing  another  half-arch  to  have 
been  in  progress  from  the  opposite  pier  or 
abutment  to  meet  it,  the  arch  would  have 
been  keyed  in,  or,  rather,  it  would  have  re- 
quired no  key,  for  although  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  the  structure  was  really  a  beam,  depend- 
ing for  its  stability  on  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  hoop-iron  in  the  U]>per  part,  and  on  the 
comjjressive  strength  of  the  brick  at  and  near 
the  springing,  ile  did  not  propose  to  turn 
the  arch  of  the  full  width  at  once,  but  to  first 
turn  a  rib  of  about  four  feet  in  width,  using 
a  templet  in  the  manner  in  ■which  it  is  used 
in  building  a  curved  wall,  to  preserve  the  form 
of  the  arch,  and,  when  the  rib  had  been 
turned,  to  add  to  its  widtli  on  each  side  until 
the  required  width  had  been  attained. 

Brickwork  is  measured  by  the  cubic  yard 
in  structures  such  as  bridges,  retaining  walls, 
and  other  large  masses,  and  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties  by  the  square  yard  of 
walling,  the  thickness  being  stated  as  one 
brick,  brick  and  a  half,  two  bricks,  &e.,  for 
each  of  which  builders  have  their  prices  per 
square  yard.  But  in  the  Iiondon  district 
walling  is  measured  by  the  rod,  and  builders 
and  contractors  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
measurenunit  by  the  rod  that  other  kinds 
of  work  are  sometimes  measured  also  by  the 
rod.  A  cubic  yard  contains  '27  cubic  feet ;  a 
square  yard  9  square  feet.  A  rod  is  5^  yards 
in  length,  or  IGift.  ;  a  square  rod,  therefore, 
contains  -!72|  square  feet.  A  rod  of  brick- 
work is  272j  square  feet  of  the  thickness  of 
a  brick  and  a  half,  or  13^in.,  and  as  the  ^ft. 
is  neglected  in  practice,  the  rod  contains 
•J7-2h.  X  l^ft.  =  30G  cubic  feet,  =  lli  cubic 
yards.  In  walling  of  various  thicknesses  the 
quantity  is  reduced  to  the  standard  thickness 
of  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  is  estimated  at 
"  per  rod  reduced."  Thus,  in  mea.suring 
three  walls,  one  of  which  is  '.'in.  thick,  another 
ir>^in.,  and  the  other  ISin.  thick,  the  area  of 
each  is  taken  and  multiplied  into  the  number 
of  half  bricks  in  the  thickness  ;  the  wall  9in. 
thick  by  2,  the  wall  14in.  thick  by  o,  and 
the  wall  ISin.  thick  by  i  ;  the  sum  of  these 
divided  by  o  shows  the  number  of  rods  of 
brickwork  reduced  to  the  standard  thickness. 
If  odd  feet  remain  over  a  number  of  rods  the 
quantity  is  stated  in  rods  and  feet,  or  in  rods 
and  fractions  of  a  rod,  or  in  rods  and 
decimals.  Thus,  if  a  wall  be  measured  as 
;;oft.  long,  lift,  high,  and  one  brick  thick  ; 
another  ;!()ft.  long,  12ft.  high,  and  a  brick 
and  a  half  thick  ;  and  .another  oOft.  long, 
b'^ft.  higli,  and  two  bricks  thick,  the  measure- 
ment would  stand  thus — 

30  X  fl  X  2  =  540 
30  X  12  X  3  =  1080 
30   X    18  X   4  =  2160 

3) 3780 

liiin  square  feet 
a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  and 

=   •]  rods  1,2ft.  =  4 —  rods,  =  4—    rods,  = 
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4-63  rods. 

Another  method  of  reducing  dimensions 
to  the  standard  tliickiu^ss  is  first  to  find  the 
nundier  of  cubic  feet  ill  the  work,  and  tlicn 
to  multi]ily  tliem  .S  tilings,  and  divide  tlie 
product  by  'J,  those  being  nuudjors  which 
are  proportionate  to  12  and  13J  respectively, 


or,  in  other  words,  one-ninth  is  deducted 
from  the  number  of  cubic  feet  to  reduce  them 
to  the  standard  thickness ;  thus,  taking  the 
former  dimensions — 

;i0ft.   X     '-'ft.    X      !>  in.   =   202-5  cub.  ft. 
30,,    X   12„    X   1:H„    =  405 
30  „    X    18„    X   18",,    =   810 


1417-5 
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1200  sq.   ft. 

a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  as  before. 

In  some  counties  in  Kngland,  where  stone 
walling  is  cheaper  than  brickwork,  and  also 
in  Ireland,  the  custom  is  to  meas  ire  by  the 
perch.  A  perch  is  thoi  understood  to  be  a 
length  of  Willi  of  7  yards,  or  21ft.,  1ft.  high 
and  18in.  thick,  that  thickness  being  the 
usual  one  for  stone  w.alls.  If  these  dimen- 
sions are  reckoned  up  they  come  to  .")H  cubic 
feet.  AVhen  the  standard  thickness  of  walls 
is  ISin.  it  is  convenient  to  take  an  even  num- 
ber of  yards  or  feet,  say  7  or  21,  for  each  foot 
in  height,  and  to  call  that  a  perch — in  some 
places  a  rod,  for  in  olden  times  a  rod,  pole, 
or  perch  were  synonymous  terms  for  the  same 
quantity.  But  in  measuring  brickwork  by 
tlie  same  standard  the  diflicidty  lias  been  that 
it  has  been  about  twice  as  expensive,  so,  in 
measuring  brickwork,  while  adhering  to  the 
standard  of  the  perch,  or  rod  of  7  yards,  the 
standard  thickness  has  been  proportionately 
reduced,  .ind  for  brickwork  a  perch  or  rod  of 
walling  is  taken  to  be  9in.  thick,  which  gives 
a  cubical  measurement  of  15J  cubic  feet. 

These  local  customs  are  very  awkw.ard,  .and 
in  such  aunited  k ingdoni  as  tlii s  of  (! reat  Biftain 
and  Ireland  one  would  think  some  more 
reason.able  standard  of  measurement  would 
be  established  ;  for  not  only  do  the  different 
counties  in  England  differ,  but,  while  we 
adopt  the  Irish  method  of  measurement  by 
the  perch  of  walling  in  some  counties,  we 
know  nothing  of  it  in  others.  Then  in 
measuring  by  the  rod,  as  in  the  London  dis- 
trict, and  reducing  all  thicknesses  of  walling  to 
one  standard  of  a  brick  and  a  half,  it  is  but  a 
rough  method,  for  the  proportion  of  face- 
woik  to  cubic  contents  is  greater  in  thin  than 
in  thick  w.alls,  and  ought  in  some  measure  to 
govern  the  price  of  the  work.  Then  in  re- 
ducing thicknesses  to  H  brick,  a  brick  is  .as- 
sumed to  be  '.fin.  long  and  4iin.  wide, 
but  bricks  of  different  sorts  vary  so  niiich 
in  size  that  a  wall  may  be  considerably 
thicker  or  thinner  than  the  assumed 
thickness,  and  the  briekl.ayer's  work  will 
be  influenced  by  that.  Now,  a  yard  is 
understood  all  over  the  country  to  be  3  feet, 
or  3(5  inches  ;  why,  therefore,  should  not  a 
cubic  yard  be  the  standard  for  all  common 
work,  and  a  cubic  foot  for  ornamental  work, 
adding  in  both  cases  tlie  superficial  measure- 
ment of  the  face-work  ?  A  builder  who  has  a 
Large  business  will  probably  be  quite  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  because  at  the  year's 
end  he  will  have  done  a  sufiicient  .amount  of 
work  of  various  kinds  to  bring  to  bear  the 
rule  of  averages,  and  if  he  should  have  lost 
something  in  .some  cases  he  will  probably 
have  gained  .as  much  in  others;  but  that  is 
accidental  to  his  large  bvisiiiess,  and  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  upon  in  fixing  stand.arils 
of  measurement.  A  yard  certainly  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  small,  perhaps  petty  ; 
then  let  a  name  be  invented  for  a  measure- 
ment of  10  cubic  yards,  which  would  aji- 
proach  in  bulk  nearly  to  a  rod. 

The  number  of  bricks  required  to  build  a 
given  cubic  capa<'ity  of  work  varies  consider- 
alily  with  the  different  kinds  of  bricks.  It  is 
stated  in  Dobson's  treatise  on  the  m.anufac- 
ture  of  bricks  and  tiles  that  bricks  are  made 
at  Nottingham  as  large  as  Hi  X  -Ij  x  3  1-1(1, 
and  that  they  weigh  .Sib.;  that  .SutTolk  bricks 
arc  i)i  X  4  I.'j-Ki  x  3j  in  the  mould,  .and  that 
tlu-y  shrink  in  drying  J  inch  in  the  lengtli. 
If  we  take  a  proportionate  shrink,age  in  the 
width  and  thickness,   the  dimensions  of  the 


brick  would  be  9  X  4i  x  3.  The  weight  is 
stated  to  be  61b.  Staffordshire  blue  bricks 
.are  stated  to  weigh  JSlb.  loz.,  and  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  l-.Sd.  It  is  stated  that 
London  stock  bricks  .are  8J  x  4;^  x  2J,  and 
that  they  weigh  51b. 

The  average  thickness  of  all  bricks  is  pro- 
bably 2J  inches,  and  when  that  is  the  actu.al 
avpr.age  thickness  of  any  particular  sort  of 
bricks,  four  courses  to  the  foot  in  height 
makes  the  best  work.  In  th.at  case  it  requires 
about  3  ■)( »  bricks  per  cubic  yard  of  work  ;  but 
t.aking  London  stocks  at  only  2Hnches thick, 
four  courses  to  a  foot  in  height'  would  make 
the  lied  joints  too  thick  ;  a  greater  number  of 
bricks,  therefore,  is  required.  A  rod  of  brick- 
work requires  4,500  stocks,  allowing  for 
waste  ;  but  in  house-building,  the  flues, 
which  are  measured  solid,  and  the  bond 
timber,  wood  bricks,  &c.,  which  are  measured 
in,  sufficiently  allow  for  waste,  and  in  house- 
building a  rod  of  brickwork  requires  4,300 
stocks. 

The  weight  of  the  brickwork  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bricks, 
and  is  influenced  by  their  individual  size.  If 
we  take  the  dimensions  and  weights  before 
stilted,  we  find  the  specific  gravity  of  Suffolk 
bricks  to  be  1-398;  of  Nottingham  bricks, 
l-<!;')7;  of  London  stocks,  1-651,  and  of 
Staffordshire  blue  bricks.  1-861. 

On  the  whole  the  weight  of  brickwork  in 
mortar  exposed  to  the  weather  may  be  said  to 
average  1  cwt.  per  cubic  foot,  or  27  cwt.  per 
cubic  yard,  or  about  15  tons  per  rod. 

The  quantity  of  mortar  is  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  mass  when  the  bricks  are  straight 
and  square,  and  are  well  and  closely  laid,  but 
with  the  ill-shaped  bricks  sometimes  used 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  mass  is  mortar. 


DECORATIVE    PROCESSES. 

OILniNO. 

By  ax  Experie.nced  Wokk>lv!(. 

{Continued  from  page  50.) 

GILDING  in  oil,  as  we  have  before  said, 
is  not  confined  to  frame  gilding,  but 
h.as  avery  wide  application.  It  requires  a 
different  prepar.ation  of  ground  to  that  which 
has  been  described  as  useil  by  the  frame 
gilder,  although  gilding  on  the  enrichments  or 
ornamental  parts  of  a  ceiling  or  cornice  which 
is  finished  in  distemper  will  require  to  be  in 
some  degree  prepared  in  the  same  manner  to 
receive  the  oil  gold  size.  AVhen  the  ornamental 
parts  of  a  distemper  ceiling  h.ave  to  be  part- 
gilt,  those  parts  will  liave  to  be  done  once 
with  two  or  three  coats  of  clear-cole  or  one 
coat  of  strong  size,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  sinking  into  the  body  of  the  disteiu- 
jier,  and  to  prevent  its  sjireading  and  m.aking 
ragged  edges.  'When  the  distemper  size  is 
dry,  the  oil  gold  size  should  (in  etching)  be 
cut  iu  sharp  and  clear,  and  about  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  inside  the  margin  of  the  coating  of 
parchment  size  previously  Laid  on,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  its  running  into  the 
distemper.  When  the  gilding  is  done  it  will 
require  to  be  backed  or  brushed  over  with  a 
coat  of  weak  size  and  water. 

We  now  come  to  gilding  upon  p.aint.  The 
grounds  for  gilding  upon  in  these  cases  are 
sometimes  dead,  I'.c,  without  gloss,  and  some- 
times with  gloss,  and  polished,  and  varnished. 

But  whether  the  gilding  has  to  be  done 
upon  dead  or  gloss  paint,  it  is  essential  that 
the  work  should  be  got  up  as  smooth  as 
possible.  'Ihe  smoother  the  surface  to  bo 
gilt  the  brighter  will  be  the  lustre  of 
the  gold  when  finished.  AVlien  the  work  to 
be  gilt  is  painted  with  flat  or  dead  colour  it 
it  will  not  require  any  parchment  size  .as  a 
preparation  ;  but  if  the  groundwork  is  a 
gloss  colour,  a  coating  of  egg-size  will 
be  required,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

IMake  a  small  hole  in  each  end  of  an  egg, 
and  blow  with  the  mouth  .at  oue  end,  which, 
if  done  carefully,  will  blow  out  the  white  of 
the  egg  through  the  other,  and  into  a  pint 
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vessel,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the 
yolk  is  mixed  with  the  white,  us  that  would 
spoil  it  for  our  purpose.  Half  a  pint  of  water 
must  now  be  added  to  the  white  of  the  egg 
and  well  beaten  up  until  the  mixture  becomes 
entirely  a  white  froth ;  this  is  best  done  by 
putting  into  the  mixture  a  common  sash  tool 
(hog's-hair),  and  holding  the  handle  between 
the  palms  of  both  hands  and  twirling  it  about ; 
the  circular  motion  spreads  the  hairs  of  the 
brush,  and  effectually  churns  the  egg  and 
water  into  froth.  Sometimes  potato  water  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  slice  of  raw  potato 
is  scraped  into  warm  water,  which  takes  out 
some  of  the  starch  ;  this  is  thinned  down  and 
brushed  over  the  work.  In  other  cases  French 
chalk  in  powder  is  dusted  over  the  work  from 
a  pounce  bag,  but  tliis  is  not  a  clean  method, 
and  is  seldom  used  except  by  sign  writers. 
Of  course,  whichever  size  is  used,  it  must  be 
washed  off  with  warm  water  after  the  work  is 
gilt.  The  work  to  be  gilt  is  now  well  rubbed 
over  with  this  froth  until  every  part  is 
covered ;  it  will  dry  partially  dead.  This  egg 
size  answers  two  purposes.  It  will  effectually 
prevent  the  gold  sticking  to  any  part  but  the 
oil  gold  size,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  would  do  if  it  were  not  for  diis  precaution  ; 
and  in  the  second  place  the  egg  size  deadens 
the  gloss,  and  cau.ses  the  oil  size  to  lay  on  the 
work  without  contracting  or  (technically) 
sizing,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  if  oil  size  is  put 
upon  an  oil  or  gloss  ground,  the  size  will  con- 
tract and  become  full  of  holes.  This  is  the 
feason  why  in  varnishing  anything  it  is  best, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  indispensable,  when 
two  coats  of  varnish  are  used,  that  the  first 
coat  should  be  damped  down  with  a  damp 
chamois  or  wash  leather  just  previous  to 
putting  on  the  second  coat.  If  this  is  not 
tlone,  the  second  coat  is  almost  sure  to  size  or 
contract. 

Another  method  of  gilding  on  varnished  or 
]iolished  grounds,  such  as  enamelled  doors, 
japanners'  work,  &c.,  is  to  lay  on  the  gold 
with  the  isinglass  size  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  described  for  gilding  ou  glass.  When 
the  gold  is  laid  on  it  must  be  well  sized  with 
the  isinglass  size  ;  the  design  or  letters  to  be 
gilt  must  then  be  cither  pounced  or  traced  on 
to  the  gold,  and  pencilled  in  with  either  white 
hard  varnish,  Canada  balsam,  or  other  clear 
varnish,  which  may  be  afterwards  removed 
with  spirits  of  wine,  naphtha,  or  turpentine. 
When  the  design  is  pencilled  in  and  is  dry, 
all  the  gold-leaf  left  uncovered  may  be  washed 
off  with  a  sponge  and  water  or  damp  cotton- 
wool, which  will  retain  or  gather  up  the 
superfluous  gold,  so  that  none  may  be  wasted. 
When  the  work  is  washed  perfectly  clean 
from  the  gold,  the  varnish  or  stopping  may 
be  removed  with  a  camel's-hair  tool  and 
turpentine  or  spirits  of  wine,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  varnish.  When  the  whole  of 
the  varnish  is  cleaned  thoroughly  from  the 
gold,  the  ornament  will  appear  in  bright 
burnished  gold,  and  may  then  be  varnished  or 
polished  in  tlie  u.sual  way,  The  advantage  of 
this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  isinglass 
size  does  not  interfere  with  the  smoothness  of 
■the  surface  to  be  gilt  upon,  conserpiently  the 
gold,  being  laiil  upon  a  polished  surface, 
whether  of  glass,  varnish,  paint,  enamel, 
glazed  earthenware,  or  other  surface,  will 
retain  all  the  advantages  of  the  smooth 
surface,  in  addition  to  its  own  lustre,  without 
the  use  of  the  burnisher. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  we 
would  make  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  all 
gilding  or  lacquering  done  upon  iron  or  bra.ss 
work,  or  intended  to  be  placed  in  churches  or 
other  large  b\urdings  where  many  people 
frequent,  and  which  are  not  used  daily  and 
thus  kept  dry.  A\'e  have  found,  in  our  ex- 
perience, especially  in  churches,  that  corro- 
sion takes  yjlace  on  painted  and  gilt  standards, 
coronae,  brackets,  &:c.,  in  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
dampness  or  dryness  of  the  church.  The  rust 
shows  itself  first  on  black  spots,  then  it  rises 
up  into  little  knobs,  scales,  tVc,  and  falls  off, 
.and   has   to    be   redone.      As    a   rule   those 


things  are  painted  in  dead  or  flat  colour, 
having  a  little  gold  size  mixed  with 
it  to  bind  it.  This  it  does  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  but  is  utterly  useless  as  a 
protection  to  the  iron,  as  the  damp  soon 
penetrates  through  or  is  partially  absorbed 
into  its  body,  reaches  the  surface  of  the  iron, 
and  decay  or  oxidation  at  once  commences, 
and  when  once  it  has  started  it  is  the  most 
ditticult  thing  imaginable  to  stop  its  ravages. 
We  have  a  theory  that  the  moisture  con- 
densed upon  the  iron  work  in  churches,  con- 
sequent upon  their  being  necessarily  colder 
than  the  air  which  surrounds  tliera,  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  gases  evolved  from  tlie 
human  body  and  the  breath,  leaving  a  deposit 
upon  them  every  time  it  is  made  damp,  and 
which  ultimately  reaches  the  iron.  The  best 
preventative  we  have  hitherto  found  is  to  coat 
the  new  iron  with  one  or  two  bare  coats  of 
well-boiled  linseed  oil  with  a  little  burnt 
umber  added  ;  two  coats  will  be  better  than 
one,  but  both  must  be  rubbed  on  the  work  as 
barely  as  possible,  else  the  desired  end  will  not 
be  obtained.  When  this  is  thoroughly  dry 
and  hard  it  may  be  painted  and  gilt  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  it  will  then  have  some 
chance  of  standing,  not  otherwise. 

Lacquered  brass  and  copper  work  will  also 
be  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  iron,  or  rather 
from  the  same  cause,  and  we  have  found  that 
if  the  lacquered  work  is  coated  with  copal  var- 
nish before  being  exposed  to  the  impure  air 
of  a  church,  it  will  keep  its  lustre  for  almost 
any  length  of  time.  The  varnish  interferes 
so  little  with  its  lustre  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  varnished  would  never  be  detected.  All 
polished  brasswork  (except  it  is  regularly 
polished)  should  be  varnished  when  used  in 
churches  or  other  public  buildings.  A  very 
simple  and  effectual  method  of  renovating 
brasswork,  and  also  making  a  permanent  job 
of  it,  is  as  follows :  If  the  brasswork — 
whether  it  be  a  chandelier,  a  pendant,  a 
corona,  or  lamp,  lacquered — is  in  imitation  of 
bronze,  the  article  must  be  well  washed,  or 
put  to  soak  in  a  strong  solution  of  common 
soda  and  soft  soap,  or  soda  and  quicklime  ; 
this  would  clean  off  all  the  verdigris  or  canker 
from  the  metal,  leaving  it  smooth  and  free 
from  any  trace  of  rust.  It  must  now  be  well 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  and  rubbed 
with  sawdust.  All  those  parts  which  are  to 
retain  the  bright  colour  of  the  brass  must 
now  be  polished  up  with  fine  emery  paper, 
then  with  a  soft  rag  and  a  little  whiting  or 
any  other  polishing  powder,  until  the  part 
becomes  of  a  bright  burnish.  While  in  this 
state  it  should  be  coated  with  two  coats  of 
white  hard  varnish,  or  the  best  pale  copal, 
which  will  preserve  the  brilliancy  of  the 
metal  and  prevent  its  corrosion.  The  other 
parts  of  the  articles  may  now  be  painted  in 
with  any  shade  of  bronze-colour  paint,  and 
varnished.  A  capital  series  of  bronze  colours 
for  this  purpose  may  be  made  from  a  mixture 
of  burnt  umber,  Brunswick  green,  Indian  red, 
and  yellow  ochre.  By  adding  more  or  less  of 
any  one  of  the  above  colours  an  infinite 
variety  of  tints  or  tones  of  bronze  paint  may 
be  produced,  and  varied  at  pleasure. 

We  come  now  to  bronze  powders  or  bronz- 
ing. Bronzing  or  gilding  with  bronze  powders 
is  maniijulated  in  various  ways  for  different 
purposes.  The  house  decorator  either  lays  a 
size  of  the  same  kind  as  for  oil  gilding,  or  he 
varnishes  his  work,  and  when  the  varni-sh  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  state  of  dryness  or  tacki- 
ness, he  then  uses  a  strip  of  wash-leather, 
which  he  folds  in  a  convenient  form,  then 
takes  up  a  little  of  the  powder  upon  the 
leather  and  gently  rubs  it  upon  the  parts  of 
the  work  intended  to  be  bright ;  these  are 
generally  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
article,  or  those  parts  which  catcli  and  reflect 
the  light  best.  The  superfluous  powder  is 
then  carefully  brushed  off,  and  the  work 
should  then  be  varnished,  especially  if  it  is 
outside  work.  Of  course,  if  we  use  oil  gold 
size,  or  japanners'  gold  size,  the  size  need  only 
be  picked  in  on  exactly  those  parts  required 
to  be  covered  with  the  bronze  powder,  and  if 


the  groundwork  is  gloss  colour  it  will  require 
to  be  egg  size,  or  the  same  as  for  gold  ;  but  if 
the  colour  is  dead,  it  will  need  no  size.  But 
the  very  best  system  of  bronzing  (if  it  may  be 
so  called),  and  the  most  permanent,  is  done  as 
follows : — -First  put  in  roughly  with  the  oil 
gold  size  all  those  parts  intended  to  be  bright 
of,  say,  a  balustrade  or  ornamental  banister  of 
a  staircase,  the  prominent  parts ;  gild  these  in 
the  usual  way  when  the  size  is  dry  enough. 
AVhen  gilt,  give  the  gold  a  coat  of  clear  parch- 
ment size  as  before  described  ;  then  one  coat 
of  some  clear,  hard-drying  varnish.  When 
this  is  dry,  paint  over  the  whole  of  the  gilt  and 
ungilt  parts  with  the  lironze  colour  required,  or 
two  colours  may  be  used  if  the  article  will  allow 
such  treatment.  Now  wipe  off  the  bronze 
colour  from  off  as  much  of  the  parts  gilt  as  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
taking  it  clean  off  the  tops  and  graduating 
the  tint  by  dabbing  with  the  rag  over  the  end 
of  the  thumb.  If  this  is  done  carefully  and 
with  judgment,  a  most  excellent  effect  may 
be  gained  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  permanency 
not  to  be  got  by  any  other  method  we  are 
aware  of  on  paintwork.  The  work  may  now 
either  be  varnished  or  left  as  it  is,  as  may  be 
desirable. 

A  very  fair  and  quiet  imitation  of  bronze 
may  be  done  in  paint  alone  ;  by  first  painting 
the  article  with  a  gold  colour,  and  then  when 
that  is  dry,  painting  over  the  gold  colour  with 
the  bronze  colour,  and  wiping  the  latter  off 
all  those  parts  which  give  the  prominent  lines 
and  detail  of  the  ornament.  The  effect  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  judicious  choice 
of  the  colours  used,  and  the  taste  and  skiU 
exercised  in  the  wiping  off  the  paint.  This 
may  be  done  with  either  dead  or  gloss  colour 
and  afterwards  varnished. 

Bronze  powders  are  used  for  the  bronzing 
of  fenders,  hat-stands,  and  many  otlier  cast- 
iron  articles.  This  bronzing  is  generally  done 
by  the  japanners,  and  is  varnished,  and  then 
stoved  to  harden  the  whole.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  using  any  colour  of  bronze  powder 
the  colour  of  the  bronze  paint  should  be 
in  accordance  with  it,  so  that  there  may  be 
harmony  between  the  two.  Copper  bronze  or 
gold  bronze,  or  in  fact  any  other  colour  of 
bronzing,  should  appear  to  grow  out  of  the 
painted  part,  just  as  if  the  bright  parts  were 
formed  by  abrasion  or  wear  ;  and  as  the 
body  of  the  metal  would  become  bright  by 
rubbing  in  real  bronze,  the  bright  parts  gra- 
duate into  the  darker  parts,  and  so  it  should 
appear  in  the  imitation. 

The  lithographer  and  printer  use  large 
quantities  of  bronze  powder  tor  not  only  labels, 
show-cards,  and  such  like  goods,  but  also  for 
the  highest  class  of  illuminated  works.  In 
this  case  a  size  is  printed  either  from  t3'pe  or 
from  the  lithographic  stone  on  to  the  sheets 
to  be  bronzed  ;  these  stones,  unless  they  are 
sufficiently  dry  and  are  rubbed  over  with  the 
bronze  powder,  which  is  done  by  dipping  a 
hare's  foot  (soft  and  furry)  into  the  bronze 
and  then  rubbing  it  over  the  size,  the  super- 
flous  bronze  is  then  brushed  off  on  to  another 
sheet  so  that  no  waste  may  occur ;  a  boy  will 
thus  cover  a  great  number  of  sheets  in  a  day's 
time.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  labels  for 
packing  needles,  hair-pins,  and  fancy  goods 
of  both  hard  and  soft  wares  are  done  in  this 
manner  and  at  a  surprisingly  small  cost.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  paper  in  these 
cases  is  specially  prepared  to  receive  the  size 
to  secure  the  bronze  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
gold  size  would  sink  into  the  paper  and  the 
work  be  spoiled.  All  those  parts  of  any  works 
on  paper  whicli  are  to  he  bronzed  or  gilt  must 
be  previously  prepared  to  receive  the  oil  or 
japanners'  gold  size  ;  this  may  be  done  either 
by  coating  over  the  e.\act  space  to  be  gilt  or 
bronzed  with  one  or  two  coats  of  shellac 
varnish  (('.i'.,  patent  knotting),  white  hard 
varnish,  gum,  isinglass  or  parchment  size,  or 
any  other  glutinous  substance  free  from 
grease.  These  all  act  as  a  sujiport  and 
groundwork  for  the  gold  or  bronze,  and, 
by  using  a  little  spent  glass-paper  to 
take   oft'  any  inequalities    left    by   the   size 
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or  knotting  a  very  smooth  siu-face  may 
be  obtained.  The  Chinese  do  some  ad- 
mirable works  in  this  style,  and  the  figures 
we  see  in  slight  relief  on  their  works, 
and  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  some  of 
theoldmonkish  missals,  may  be  done  by  usint,' 
a  mixture  of  parchment  size,  fine  whiting, 
pipeclay,  and  a  little  honey.  If  these  are  well 
mi.xed  together  to  a  consistency  so  that  it  may 
be  used  with  a  pencil,  and  the  figure  or  orna- 
ment to  be  in  relief  is  coated  over  three  or 
four  times  with  this  mi,\ture,  the  one  coat 
being  dry  and  hard  before  the  ne.xt  is  put  on, 
we  shall  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
Chinese  do.  The  degree  of  relief  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  number  of  coats  of 
the  mi.xture  which  is  i)ut  on.  The  work 
must  now  be  smoothed  with  the  sandjiaper, 
well  dusted,  and  sized  witli  tlie  parchment 
size,  then  with  the  oil-size  and  bronzed  or  gilt 
in  the  usual  manner.  If  care  and  skill  are 
used  in  putting  on  the  filling-up  mixture, 
the  inequality  of  the  surface  may  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  projections  of  the  figirre 
or  drapery,  which  will  assist  the  effect  of 
the  work  by  addiDg  a  slight  portion  of  light 
and  shade  to  the  relief. 

{To  be  continued.') 


HAMMER-BEAM    KOOFS. 

{Conclude  fl  from  page  43.) 

IN  the  case,  however,  of  roofs  of  higher  pitch 
■where  the  arched  brace  had  been  straighter, 
the  collar  being  carried  higher  (Fig.  12),  it  had 
stood  much  better.  Many  of  the  old  hammer-beam 
roofs  showed  a  greater  regard  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  timbers  by  w.iy  of  a  brace.  This  was 
»onspicuous,  amongst  numerous  similar  examples,  in 
the  roof  of  a  building  at  Islington,  tlie  sketch  of 
which  (Fig.  13)  is  talien  from  "  Smith's  Ancient 
Carpentry,"  and  also  Fig.  14,  from  Netley,  in  Hamp- 
shire, which  showed  a  row  of  14  pins  on  the  collar 
tenons,  .and  S  on  tlie  rafters.  The  roof  of  the  hall 
at  Ijambeth  Palace,  Fig.  1.5,  appeared  to  follow  ex- 
actly the  structural  principles  of  Westminster  Hall, 
but  the  arch  is  semicircular  instead  of  pointed,  and 
the  queen  and  collar  cross  each  other,  so  as  to  give 
an  additional  bearing  to  the  rafter,  and  an  additional 
breaking  strain.  In  the  roof  at  Eltham  Palace  the 
arched  rib  is  continued  down  more  nearly  to  the  foot 
of  tlie  principal,  thus  increasing  to  a  great  extent  the 
tensile  strain  by  bringing  its  line  more  directly  into 
the  line  of  the  principal,  and  neutralising  the  com- 
pressive strain  on  the  back  of  the  arched  rib.  Take 
a  common  framing  (Fig.  IC);  a  b  c  are  in  compres- 
sion, and  d  is  in  tension.  If  unequally  loaded,  as  at 
c,  a  strut  ('  /  will  contribute  considerable  support. 
liut  this  will  be  by  so  much,  merely  taking  load  from 
a  and  h  and  throwing  it  on  /.  The  load  may  be 
again  distributed,  however,  by  adding  a  tension/,  g, 
and  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  reverse  of  this,  viz.,  a 
thrust  at  gf  or  a  tension  at  /'e,  would  be  useless  with 
the  load  at  e.  Now,  if  another  equal  load  be  applied 
at  (]  the  same  process  will  apply  in  the  reversed  order, 
and  hence  to  allow  of  the  possible  contingency  of  un- 
equal load,  whether  by  pressure  of  wind  or  otherwise, 
we  require  such  struts  as  should  act  as  tension-pieces 
when  under  the  extra  strain  from  either  direction. 
And  the  strength  required  for  tie  at  bottom  and  for 
these  tilliiigs  is  very  little  as  compared  with  the  com- 
pressive strength  for  a,  b,  and  c.  Extending  the 
operation  of  this  truss  by  carrying  the  struts  beyond 
the  tie  or  by  bending  the  tie  to  embrace  them,  thus 
converting  the  tie  into  a  rigid  arch,  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  this  adds  to  its  strength  and  rigidity. 
(Fig.  17.)  Supposing  the  curved  tie  to  be  of  pro- 
portionate strength,  and  the  whole  framed  together 
if  need  be  by  numerous  subsidiary  trusses  and 
braces.  (Fig.  18.)  It  is  plain  we  have  a  truss 
true  in  principle  and  construction.  The  curved 
tie  is  not  likely  to  s.ag  and  straighten,  for  it  is 
slung  by  its  king-post,  which  again  is  carried  by 
the  struts  framed  into  the  extremity  of  the  tie- 
beam,  and  the  straightening  of  this  curved  tie  is 
manifestly  the  only  contingency  by  which  the  truss 
could  sag,  supposing  the  joints  and  the  framing  to 
be  of  corresponding  strength.  We  will  now  vary  a 
little  the  proportions  and  arrangements  of  the  various 
part.s,  .and  although  the  pressure  is  not  distributed 
so  equally  between  the  two  sides,  yet  its  structural 
principle  is  scarcely  changed ;  one  end  is  more 
rigidly  trussed  than  the  other — the  end,  namely, 
whicli  has  to  bear  the  greater  strain.  For  if  we  set 
up  two  such  trusses  against  each  other,  and  unite 
them  by  bringing  the  two  last  pieces  together  so  as 
to  become,  as  it  were,  one  king-post,   and  the  two  j 
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next  into  a  line  forming  one  collar,  we  get  not  only- 
two  rigid  princip.al  rafter  trusses,  but  we  get  them 
so  united  that  two  of  their  main  ties  are  common 
to   each    other,    and    thus  afford    immense  mutual 
support.     Then,  in  addition  to   this,   the  two  great 
braces    come  together,    and   besides  their    office   of 
bracing   severally  the  two  trusses,  they  become  a 
mighty    arch,    acting  as  a  counter-support    to   the 
actual  weight  of   the   timber  itself.     It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  .add  th.at  such  is  the  construction   of  the 
roof  of    Westminster  H.all.     It    will   be    seen  that 
there  is   a  cross-piece  from  wall  to  rafter,  and  also 
a  diagonal  timber  running  through  the  thickness  of 
the  tracery  in  the  spandrel  at  the  back  of  the  arch. 
This  appears  to  be  a  strut,  as  it  has  an  abutment 
prepared  for  it  at  top  and  bottom,  and  it  forms  one 
side  of  a  truss  common  to   the  arch  and  hammer- 
beam  on   the  one  side,  and  to  principal  rafter  aud 
hammer-beam  on    the  other,  so  as  to   prevent  the 
racking  of  the  otherwise  rhomboidal  spandrel.     It 
is  very    possible  that  the  large  arch,  by  its  mere 
gravity,  helps  to  counteract  the  spreading  of  the  foot 
of  the  principal  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  angle  between   the  queen-post  and  the  main- 
collar.     5Ir.  White  said  he  was  sorry  to   have  to 
differ  so  radicall}'  from  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  brought 
much  intelligence  and  earnestness  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  constructive  carpentry,  but  he  could  not 
let  some  of  his  conclusions  go   uiujuestioned.     Mr. 
Morris  observed,  on  page  1.5  of  bis  work,  upon  the 
imperfect  degree  in  which  certain  properties  of  timber 
and   the  principles  of  constructive  carpentrj^  were 
understood,  though  the  principles  of  masonic  construc- 
tion were  mastered  by  our  ancestral  .architects.     In 
page  18  he  shows  that  arches  or  curved  pieces  in 
timber-work   were  always  used  solely   by  way   of 
support — repulsion,    compression,  or  passive  resist- 
ance— in  Mediaeval  work.     Allowing  for  the  alleged 
ignorance     or    want    of    theoretical    construction, 
it     seemed    tolerably    plain     that     these     timbers, 
whether  the  architects  knew  it  or  not,  did  very  often 
act  by  waj'  of  tying  or  bracing  to  an  extent  which 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  tohave  dispensed  with. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Morris  meant  by  passive  resistance 
— which  Mr.  White  diil  not  gather  from  bis  mode  of 
introducing  it — that  the  forces  were  perfectly  at  rest, 
whether  through  means  of  counterpoise  or    counter- 
erection  of  the  tensile  and  compressing  forces,  Mr. 
White   would    not  find  fault,  for  it  was  the  exact 
adjustment    of    these    forces   that  gave  rigidity  to  a 
truss  of  any  description  which  was  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to  unequal  pressure.     It   was,   however,  per- 
fectly true  that  the  general  system  followed  in  roofs  of 
all  sorts  was  rather  superposition  than  suspension  by 
way  of  trussing.     Especially  was  this  so  in  the  case 
of  long  ranges  of  framed  or  coupled  rafters,  whether 
with  or  without  the  massive  tie-beams.    The  framing- 
of  these  rafters,  however,  showed  a  system  of  truss- 
ing in   one  sense.     It  was  in  the  higliest  degree  one 
of  bracing  equallj''  with   strutting,   and   these  large 
horizontal  untrussed  beams  laid  across  the  building 
in    order    to  the  erection  of   posts    to  support  the 
coliars.  so  common  in  early  Mediaeval  roofs,   acted 
without  doubt,    not  only  for   the  purpose  of    such 
support,    but  also  as  horizont.al  ties   to   the   wall- 
plates  and  walls  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to 
save   from  ruin  many  a  building  which  otherwise 
would  have  suffered  irremediably,  whilst  others  have 
gone   to  destruction  from   their  decay   or  removal. 
The    super-refined  trussing    introduced  in  the  la-st 
century,  and  developed  to  an  alarming  extent  at  the 
present  day  in  order  to  reduce  to   a  minimum  the 
amount  of  timber  to  be  used   in  a  work — a  work 
which  was    to    present  an    appearance  as  well    as 
reality    of    strength — was,   doubtless,    never    for    a 
moment  present  to  their  minds.     It  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  their  high  aims.     We  should  have  had 
now,  indeed,  no  chance  of  entering  into  such  a  dis- 
cussion as  this.    The  very  slightness  of  the  scantling 
and  bulk  of  timbers  now  commonly  used,  as  com- 
pared with  what  thej-  used,  would   have  left   us  hut 
scant  fragments  of  the  past.      But  Mr.  White  said 
he  should   be  sorry  to   argue   from    this  that  they 
necessarily  had  no  knowledge  of.  anil  never  employetl 
timbers  by  way  of  bracing  ami  tying,  and  that  their 
theory,  as  well  as  their   practice,  was  stricily  con- 
fined to  that  of  supporting  and  strutting.     The  type 
of  construction  found  in  the  roof  of  Trunch  t'hurch, 
Norfolk,  as  figured  in  Brandon's  "  Timber   Uoofs "" 
might  seem  to  countenance  the  superstructural  view 
(see  Fig.  I'J).     But,  indeed,  it  scarcely  applies,  both 
on  account  of  the  smalhiess  of  the  span  (10  feet) 
and  the  absence  of   this  arch.     Aud  so  with  many 
others.     Moreover,   this  roof  does  show  bracing  by 
means  of  the  key-shaped  king  at    the    top  of  the 
arched  principal.      In  the  type  shown  by  the  roofs  of 
the  Chapel  of  S.    Mary's,  "Suffolk    (Fig.    20.),   and 
I'ulham,   Norfolk  (Fig.  21),  it  is    evident  the  great 
aim  was  to  create  a  kind  of  bite  or  grip  by  leverage- 
of   a   very    opposite  character,  the    weight    being 
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whollv  and  entirely  thrown  in  a  vertical  direction 
upon  'the  wall  by  the  wall  plate,  and  the  tendency 
to  spread  being  counteracted  by  this  grip,  given  by 
the  direct  load.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  the 
vertical  weight  shown  here,  the  greater  is  this 
counteracting  force;  and  that  if  a  corbel  were  in- 
serted to  carry  this  wall-piece  and  brace,  the  weight 
thereby  being  taken  off  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sole 
counterpoise  to  the  lateral  thrust  would  be  taken 
away.  Starston  Church,  again  (Fig.  22),  of  similar 
construction,  has  yet  a  further  interest  in  the  manner 
in  which  an  arch  curve  is  employed  instead  of  a 
straight  tie  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  roof  with  a 
peadant  king-post.  We  now  come  to  the  roof  in 
question,  that  of  the  great  hall  at  Eltham  Palace, 
and  it  will  be  observed  how  great  is  the  number  of 
pins  employed,  showing  the  provision  made  for  a 
tensile  strain.  The  illustration  given  by  Dunnage 
and  Laver,  plate  XIX.,  in  their  "  Account  of  EUham 
Palace,"  published  in  1828,  shows  all  the  joinery 
and  notching  of  the  various  timbers.  Heye  the 
pendant-posts  or  queens  are  shown  as  being  in  one 
length,  and  the  arched  brace  on  either  side  framed 
in.  It  is  said  in  the  letterpress  that  the  principals, 
resting  upon  the  wall  ends  of  the  horizontal  beams, 
more  than  counterbalance  the  weight  lodged  upon 
the  pendants.  This  is  plainly  a  mistake,  for  the 
principal  rafters  rest  upon  a  line  projecting  actually 
beyond  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  must  have 
rather  a  tendency  to  depress  the  hammer-beams  than 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  them.  It  is  then  said 
that  great  strength  is  given  by  the  arch  being  con- 
tinued in  one  entire  mass,  falling  almost  in  the  same 
line  with  the  horizontal  beam,  and  at  last  terminat- 
ing its  abutment  .against  the  external  wall  and  act  - 
ing  as  so  many  struts  in  its  progress.  Verily  these 
are  struts  pushing  out  the  wall,  and  this  roof  ought 
to  have  relied  more  wholly  upon  trussing,  and  not 
at  all  upon  the  corbel  bracketing  which  acts  upon 
the  wall.  In  this  roof  the  real  construction  is  much 
concealed  by  the  amount  of  moulding  planted  on, 
some  of  it  running  into  the  mouldings  worked  in  the 
solid  of  the  timbers  themselves.  But  these  mould- 
ings are  in  some  instances  of  sufficient  scantling  to 
.add  strength  to  the  timbers.  This  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  ascertain  accur,itely  the  mode  of 
jointing  in  some  portions  of  the  work.  The  diaw- 
ings  just  referred  to,  apparently  made  with  great 
care,  differ  materially  from  the  rough  sketches  which 
Mr.  White  took.  They  show  the  arch-brace  framed 
%vith  great  regard  to  structural  strength  into  the 
pendent  posts  or  queens.  Mr.  White's  sketch  was 
taken  from  the  westernmost  bay,  at  the  back  of  the 
principal  against  the  gable  wall,  accessible  by  a 
ladder  put  up  by  Mr.  Bloxam  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Association  last  .autumn.  In 
this  principal  at  least  the  brace  is  in  one 
piece,  and  the  upright  is  in  two  pieces  framed 
into  it  above  and  below.  This  seems  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  framing  h.as 
separated  :  a  depression  in  the  brace  has  impinged 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  upright,  and  upon 
the  inner  edge  of  the  lower.  It  was  this  that  first  of 
all  called  Mr.  White's  attention  to  a  manifest  defect 
in  the  construction.  llnA  this  been  in  one  piece  it 
would  have  afforded  by  its  tensile  power  great 
assistance  in  holding  up  the  end  of  the  hammer 
beam,  as  well  as  by  its  breaking  strain  contributing 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  brace  itself.  Possiblj- 
the  other  principals,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  manner  shown  in  that  publication, 
but  the  probability  is  this  was  put  in  from  sup- 
position and  guesswork,  without  that  careful  exami- 
nation which  such  a  record  imperatively  requires, 
^nd  which  m.akes  it  comparatively,  if  not  absolute])' 
worthless  as  an  authority,  however  it  may  show 
its  authors'  appreciation  of  true  constructiou. 
Mr.  White  was  the  more  coniirmed  in  this  view  by 
the  drawings  presented  to  the  Institute  only  three 
years  later  than  the  date  of  the  work,  and  which  the 
Secretarj-  and  the  Librarian  of  the  Institute  had 
kindlj'  lent  him  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his 
paper.  This  section  showed  the  main  brace  running 
tlirough  in  one  piece,  without  any  elaboration  of 
mortice,  and  tenon,  and  pins,  and  it  showed  the  up- 
right not  in  two,  but  dotted  through,  as  though 
possibly  it  might  pass  the  brace  on  its  other  side. 
It  maybe  that  at  the  time  of  making  these  draw- 
ings so  much  of  the  separation  had  not  taken  place 
as  is  now  visible.  The  open  joint  now  shown  is 
l^in.  on  the  upper  edge,  and  nearly  as  much  on  the 
lower.  This,  then,  Mr.  White  conceived  to  be  one  of 
the  probable  causes  of  failure  in  this  roof,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  all.  The  second  cause  of  failure 
may  be  the  absence  of  king  and  queen  posts,  which 
hold  an  important  place  is  the  upper  spandrel  of 
Westminster  Hall  roof,  and  give  support  to  the 
collar.  Certainl}'  a  third  cause  is  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  pressure,  whether  as  tensions  or  as  supports, 
afforded  by  the  four-centred  or  elliptical  form  of  the 


main  arched  rib.  It  is  true  that  the  brace  is  con- 
tinued in  the  more  regular  curve  behind  this  down 
to  the  hammer-beam,  one  small  member  being 
continued  through  or  beneath  it.  A  fourth  cause  is 
the  want  of  tie  or  direct  tensile  force  between  the 
point  of  the  arch  and  the  end  of  the  collar-beam, 
irrespective  of  the  absence  of  the  main  arch,  which 
arch  is  so  conspicuous  in  Westminster  Hall.  A 
fifth  cause  is  the  bringing  of  the  foot  of  the 
principal  so  nearly  upon,  and  indeed  almost 
actu.ally  over,  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  by 
which  means  a  great  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
w.all  is  deprived  of  its  direct  vertical  pressure,  and 
the  verj'  shghtest  tendency  to  depress  necessarily 
forces  the  wall  outwards.  But  above  all  is  the  sixth 
cause,  viz.,  that  in  addition  to  the  want  of  tensile 
support,  or  suspension  of  the  hammer-beam,  the 
hammer-beam  is  corbelled  out  by  semi-elliptic 
arched  brackets  from  the  wall  as  a  main  support, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Westminster  Hall 
arch,  with  its  supplemental  cusping  by  waj' of  br.aces. 
Now  Mr.  White  maintained  as  a  principle  that  if  the 
whole  superincumbent  load  of  a  roof  of  this  nature 
is  thro%vn  vertically  upon  the  wiiU  plate  and  wall  a 
considerble  proportion  of  later.al  thrust  by  mere 
leverage  will  do  no  harm  whatever.  The  direct 
vertical  weight  of  the  roof  acts  as  a  real  counter- 
poise to  the  lateral  pressure  given  by  any  tendency 
of  the  upright  wall-piece  to  drop ;  but  if  this 
upright  wall-piece  is  shored  up  or  carried  by  a  corbel 
to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  relieve  the 
pressure  from  the  wall-plate,  the  lateral  thrust  is 
enormouslv  increased,  whilst  the  counterpoise  which, 
by  direct  vertical  pressure,  would  have  counter.acted 
it.  is  taken  away.  He  also  maintained  that 
this  is  the  case  to  some  extent  in  the  roof  at  West- 
minster Hall,  for  although  the  main  arched  ribs 
appeared  to  be  bedded  in  the  wall,  and  may 
possibly  have  some  bearing,  yet  by  very  far  the  pre- 
ponderance of  bearing  is  vertical  npon  the  wall  plate 
through  the  omission  of  the  trussing  force  of  this 
arch,  and  by  the  subsidiary  timbers.  And  he  was 
convinced  that  unless  there  were  an  enormous  sus- 
pensive power  in  what  he  called  the  queen-post  of 
this  roof,  the  designer  would  never  have  accumulated 
on  to  it  the  whole  mass  of  intermediate  weight,  as  is 
done  by  the  longitudinal  struts  and  braces.  In  con- 
cluding, Mr.  AVhite  said  that  only  on  the  previous 
d.ay  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Eltham  in  order  to  assure 
himself  upon  some  of  the  points  as  to  which  he  could 
not  satisfy  himself.  He  would  give  the  results  of 
this  visit  without  any  modification  of  his  paper 
already  prepared,  although  in  one  or  two  respects  it 
would  prove  that  his  observation  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently full  or  sufficiently  accurate.  He  exhibited 
two  drawings,  showing  by  dark  shadow  various 
openings  of  the  joints,  and  showing  also  the  nature 
and  average  extent  of  the  mischief,  which 
varied  materi.ally  in  the  different  principals.  He 
found  that  the  main  principals  and  wall  principals 
are  constructed  differently ;  braces  and  queens  are 
halved  together,  but  in  the  other  principals  the 
queen-posts  .are  in  one  piece,  and  the  braces  tenoned 
into  them,  if  they  do  not  pass  through  them, 
which  seems  scarcely  possible,  although  they  are 
but  Sin.  thick,  and  the  queens  are  18in.  square. 
They  are,  however,  supplemented  by  moulded  pieces 
on  each  side  Sin.  thick,  which  are  keyed  and 
pinned  into  them  laterally.  It  is  plain  that  these 
braces  are  not  sufficient  for  the  office  which  they 
have  to  perform,  and  that  the  line  which  they  take 
at  their  foot  is  one  calculated  to  throw  lateral 
pressure  upon  the  wall  in  case  of  the  slightest 
failure  or  depression.  The  stone  corbels  have  ful- 
filled their  office  nobly — whether  that  office  was  a 
legitimate  one  or  not.  They  li.ave  carried  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof.  The  upper 
part  of  the  wall  has  actually  separated  from  them, 
and  left  them  and  the  under  part  of  the  inner  wall- 
face  mainly  in  their  vertical  position,  but  at  what  a 
sacrifice  may  be  seen  by  the  crippled  state  of  the 
wood  bracket  over .  This  bracket,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  a  brace  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  upper  brace  and  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
and  again  with  the  heads  of  the  rafter  by  a  king, 
lias  been  converted  into  a  compressive  arched 
support,  which  has  buckled  up  and  literally  thrown 
the  roof  and  the  wall  off  their  bearings.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  on  the  side  which  is  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  the  south-westerly  gales.  Then 
there  are  evident  signs  of  the  depression  of  the  main 
collar,  which  has  opened  with  the  sagging  of  the 
principals  at  the  lower  part  of  the  joint.  The  upper 
collar,  not  being  tied  up  by  a  king,  has  been 
depressed  by  the  uprights  of  the  tracery.  The  rafters, 
having  a  tendency  to  sUde  down,  as  well  as  to 
spread,  have  separated  at  their  apex.  This  evidently 
arises  from  their  bearing  hard  upon  the  studding  of 
the  tracery.  These  are  tightly  jammed  upon  the 
upper  collar,  but  the  lower  collar  has  sagged  con- 


siderably more ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  leave  an 
inch  and  a  half  space  below  the  tracery  filling. 
This  lower  collar  has  sunk  from  them,  dragging 
down  the  braces.  These  braces  have  opened  both  at 
the  point  of  the  arch  and  at  their  haunches,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  spread,  and  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  nature  and  direction  of  their 
tensile  strain.  From  all  that  he  had  advanced, 
Mr.  White  said  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  ample 
room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  further  investi- 
gation into  the  scientific  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  roofs. 

A  spirited  discussion  ensued,  the  speakers  being 
the  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mathews,  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson, 
and  others,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  having 
been  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  White  for  his 
paper,  that  gentleman  replied  to  some  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  speakers,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Derby. — The  designs  of  Mr.  Coulthurst  have 
been  chosen  by  the  local  School  Board,  for  the  new 
school  in  Gerard-street,  after  competition.  The 
second  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Brookhouse. 

The  Louth  New  HosriTAL  and  Dispensary. 
— On  Friday  a  general  meeting  of  the  governors  and 
subscribers  to  the  projected  hospital  was  held  at  the 
Townhall.  The  committee  had  been  authorised  to 
obtain  designs,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  .selection 
of  one  out  of  the  three  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  public  meet- 
ing. The  sum  of  £1,000  h;:d  been  fixed  on  as  the 
amount  to  be  expended  on  the  building,  and  the 
secretary  had  informed  the  various  competitors  of 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  so  that  each  one  started 
fair  in  that  respect.  Nine  designs  had  been  sent  in, 
and  out  of  them  three  had  been  selected,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  meeting.  The 
three  plans  selected  were,  according  to  the  Lincoln 
Gazette,  those  of  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  Louth,  £1,750; 
Mr.  Albury  (lately  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Fowler), 
£1,1.50  ;  and  Mr  Buck  (.also  lately  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Fowler),  £1.050.  Thej' were  respectively  marked 
"Triangle,"  "Red  Star,"  and  " Well  Considered." 
During  the  morning  the  plans  had  been  exhibited  ia 
the  committee-room,  and  were  inspected  by  a  con- 
siderable number.  When  the  meeting  had  been 
opened.  Dr.  Sharpley  expressed  his  opinion  that  as 
the  committee  had  publicly  announced  £1,000  as  the 
sum  intended  to  be  expended  on  the  building,  the  plan 
at  £1,750  was  excluded,  and  that  their  choice  must 
lay  between  the  two  others,  more  especially  as  the 
medical  men  had  reported  in  their  favour.  During 
a  conversation  that  followed  Mr.  Fowler  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  "  triangle"  plan,  which,  considering 
it  was  his  own,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely 
indiscreet,  and  was  so  considered  by  most  present  at 
the  meeting.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Allison, 
seconded  by  Jlr.  Sharpley,  and  carried,  "  That  look- 
ing at  the  limited  amount  which  the  institution  had 
at  its  command  for  buikling  purposes,  it  was  not 
prudent  to  expend  a  sum  much  in  excess  of  that 
originally  proposed,  viz.,  £1,000,  and  that  no  esti- 
mate should  be  accepted  of  a  greater  amount  than 
£1,400  or  £1,500."  As  this  decision  excluded  Mr. 
Fowler's  plan  from  further  competition,  the  other 
two  were  referred  back  to  the  committee,  which  w,i3 
authorised  to  select  the  one  considered  most  suitable 
A  great  deal  of  useless  mystery  was  kept  up,  as  it 
was  well  known  to  whom  the  three  plans  belonged, 
and  the  friends  of  each  competitor  had  a  natural  bias 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AKT. 

SALisnuRY. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of 
the  Salisbury  School  of  Science  and  Art  was 
announced  to  take  place  last  night  (Thursday),  the 
mayor  in  the  chair. 

Dublin. — The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  theatre,  to  the  successful  pupils  in 
the  Dublin  School  of  Art.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Lj'ne,  the  head  master,  to  whom  the  success  of  the 
school  is  raaiidy  attributed,  was  satisfactory.  It 
stated  that  the  total  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
school  during  the  past  year  was  415.  Of  these  218 
were  males  and  197  females.  The  proportion  of 
artisan  students  was  280.  The  fees  amounted  to 
£417  9s.  A  growing  interest  has  been  displayed  by 
the  students  in  those  branches  of  art  education 
which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  manu- 
factures, and  local  m.anufacturers  have  given  some 
little  encouragement  in  this  direction.  Five  pupils 
were  awarded  prizes  in  the  national  competition. 
The  works  executed  by  twenty-six  of  them  have 
been  selected  for  the  next  national  competition. 
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PROPOSED  METROPOLIT.S.X   IMPROVE- 

MEXTS,    1872. 

« 

AS  most  of  our  readers  will  be  aw.ire,  the  Metro- 
politau  Board  of  AVorks  intends  to  obtain 
power  from  Parliament  during  the  coming  session  to 
carr}'  out  various  improvements  in  the  metropolis 
during  the  next  year  or  two,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  will  be  £1,S50,000.  These  improvements 
comprise,  as  before  stated,  (1)  the  new  street  from 
Vernon-place,  Bloomsbury,  to  Shoreditch;  (2)  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  street  from  Shoreditch 
High-street  to  the  Bethnal-green-road,  thus 
giving  to  a  thickly-populated  and  hu-ge  district 
— hitherto  hemmed  in  and  almost  inaccessible 
from  south  and  west— something  like  an  adequate 
approach  from  the  busy  parts  of  London  ;  (3)  the 
widening  of  High-street,  Shoreditch';  (4)  the  widen- 
ing of  the  Harrow-road  ;  (o)  the  wiilening  of  Xew- 
ington  Biitts  by  the  removiil  of  the  p:u-ish  church. 
&c. ;  (6)  the  widening  of  High-street,  "Wapping; 
and  other  improvements  of  a  minor  character.  No 
one  well  aci|uaintcd  with  London  and  the  means  of 
communication  for  traffic  from  one  part  to  another 
can  deny  the  need  of  the  proposed  improvements, 
which  will  benefit  not  merely  the  localities  in  which 
the  necessary  works  are  to  be  carried  out,  but 
will  also  greatly  benefit  the  metropolis  at  large,  in  that 
some  of  the  most  crowded  lines  of  through  traffic  will 
thereby  be  relieved.  For  instance,  the  proposed  street 
from  New  Oxford-street  to  Shoreditch  will  relieve 
the  City  of  much  heavy  traffic ;  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch, and  Newington  Butts  are  main  lines  of 
thoroughfare  leading  respectively  north  and  south  of 
the  Cit}',  serving  on  the  north  such  thickly-peopled 
suburbs  as  Hackney,  Kingsland,  Dalston,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  Clapton,  and  on  the  south  Brixton, 
Kennington,  and  Clapham.  The  Wapping  improve- 
ment, too,  is  not  one  of  mere  local  importance.  At 
the  wharves  of  "Wapping  goods  are  landed  from  all 
parts  of  our  own  coasts  and  those  of  the  Continent ; 
large  quantities  of  these  goods  are  of  an  extremely 
perishable  nature,  and  require  to  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  consignees,  whether  in  our  markets 
or  to  tradesmen  ia  the  various  parts  of  the  metropo- 
polis.  Yet  any  one  who  knows  Wapping  will  be 
aware  of  the  chronic  condition  of  block  from  which  it 
(by  reason  of  its  contracted  width)  and  the  trade  of 
the  metropolis  at  large  suffer.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  some  of  the  vestries  and  local  boards  (notably 
those  of  Islington  and  Fulham)  are  endeavouring  to 
prevent  these  improvements  being  carried  out, 
because,  forsooth,  they  will  be  of  no  immediate 
benefit  to  the  localities  represented  by  those  bodies. 
While  conscious  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  not  without  its  failings  and  shortcomings, 
we  have  always  ailmitted  that  it  has  done  part  of  the 
work  wliich  it  was  created  to  do  satisfactorilj-,  and 
we  are  glail  to  see  that  Mr.  W.  Newton,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mile  End  Old  Town  at  the  Board, 
has  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  Board's  scheme 
for  the  imjirovements  we  have  enumerated.  He,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  advanced,  and  by  additional 
arguments,  combats  the  notions  of  the  vestrj-men  of 
Islington,  Fulham,  and  elsewhere,  and  shows  that,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  Board  was  constituted  a  re- 
presentative metropcditan  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out,  among  other  objects,  siu;h  impr<»ve- 
ments  as  those  now  in  question.  As  to  the  opposi- 
tion evince<l  to  the  scheme  on  the  .score  of  increased 
taxation,  5tr.  Newton  shows  that  while  in  IxdKand 
IStjU  the  rate  in  the  pound  in  respect  of  the  Hoard's 
requirements  was  (id.,  in  1870  5d.,  and  in  1871  tlirec- 
pence  and  three-tenths  of  a  penny,  in  the  present 
J"ear,  and  in  187:i,  the  rate  will  not  exceed '.'Jd.,  in  the 
pound.  The  sale  of  surplus  land,  not  yet  realised,  will 
it  is  calculated,  bring  in,  in  the  new  street  from  the 
Mansion  Hnusealone,  about  £1.700,(10(1.  and  the  Bii.inl 
possesses  other  property  which  is,  as  near  as  cau  be 
estimated,  of  the  value  of  £2,000,000.  The  improve- 
ments contemplated  by  the  Board,  therefore,  in  their 
Bill  of  tlie  present  .session,  will  not  increase  tlie 
amount  of  rates  jayahle  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  at  large.  We  have  received  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Xewtun's  speech  on  the  subject  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Mile  End  Vestry,  in  which  he  at  some 
length  very  ably  supports  the  proposed  improve- 
meats. 


CHURCH  OF  S.  PETER,  BURY. 

rnilE  church  of  S.  Peter,  near  Bury,  Lancashire, 
X  iif  which  views  are  given  in  this  number,  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  the  plan  being  nave  with 
aisles  aiid  apsidal  chancel,  with  tower  and  spire  at 
the  north-west  corner.  There  will  be  two  vestries, 
the  larger  one,  being  for  choristers,  on  the  north  side, 
.■md  organ  chamber  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  reredos,  pulpit,  and  font  will  be  of  Caen  stone 
and  marble,  the  former  having  gold  mosaics  in  the 
panels.  The  facing  of  the  interior  is  red  brick,  of 
a  verv  excellent  ctdour,  and  a  few  black  bands  and 
patterns;  the  stonework  is  Bath  and  blue  Burnley. 
The  exterior  is  being  executed  in  pari>oint,  with 
Yorkshire  stone  dressings  and  red  Runcorn  stone 
bands. 

The  dimensions  of  the  nave  are  7oft.  by  48ft.,  in- 
cluding aisles;  and  of  the  chancel,  3(jft.  by  24ft., 
'he  height  to  ridge  in  both  cases  being  52ft.  ;  the 
height  of  the  spire,  when  tiiiished,  will  be  171ft. 
The  iluirch  will  accommodate  with  ease  ."jOO  persons. 
The  cost  of  the  church,  inclusive  of  heating  appara- 
tus, laying  out  of  grounds,  boundary  walling,  and 
architect's  commission — but  exclusive  of  the  upper 
portion  of  tower  and  spire — will  be  £4,.'J00.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Maycock  &  Bell,  Collyhurst 
Chambers,  Bond-street,  Manchester. 


ORIENTAL  ART. 

MR.  W.  J.  MUCKLEY,  the  head  master  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Art,  concludes  his 
last  report  with  a  recommendation  that  students 
should  study  Oriental  art.  He  said:— In  my  last 
report  I  just  referred  to  the  leading  features  of  in- 
stinctive art  as  distinguished  from  the  cultivated 
arts  of  Europe,  and  I  now  wish  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject again  in  a  manner  which  I  feel  relates  to  the 
interest  of  this  school,  and  to  most  of  the  art  manu- 
facturers of  the  country,  but  which  attaches  singular 
importance  to  the  specialities  of  this  district  in  particu- 
lar. It  is,  then,  my  impression  that,  amongst  theexpen- 
ditures  made  on  account  of  art  education  in  Manchester, 
a  portion  might  be  most  profitably  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  examples  of  .Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Indian  art  manufacture  of  various  kinds  ;  for  certain 
it  is  that  the  peculiarities  of  treatment  which  textile 
fabrics  require  demand  a  distinct  consijeratiou  for 
themselves,  a  feature  that  is  not  called  for  in  any 
other  object  of  industrial  art ;  and  this  peculiarity  and 
expression  to  which  I  refer  is  to  be  found  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent, and  in  a  more  perfect  degree,  in  matters  of  Orien- 
tal art  manufacture  than  in  those  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Timching  the  wnrks  of  the  Japanese 
in  their  best  phases,  they  are  performances  on  which 
one  might  dwell  with  ecstasy,  and  this  quality  solely 
relates  to  their  ornamental  expressions,  as  to  com- 
position, colour,  quantities,  and  selection  of  forms  for 
contrast,  and  perfect  unity  withal.  Without  a  tale 
to  tell,  or  a  legend  to  lead  out  the  imagination  of  the 
ornamentist — without  the  grand  and  cultivated  ten- 
dencies of  the  best  European  schools — without  the 
higher  aim  which  the  chief  Italian  masters  have 
sought  to  express,  the  arts  of  the  Japanese  are  simply 
matchless  in  their  beauty  and  entirety,  completely  filling 
the  eyes  of  the  educated  beholder  ;  for  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  with  what  untaught  subtlety  and  perfect 
cunning  they  apply  their  devices  to  the  numerous 
surfaces  they  are  called  upon  to  decorate.  It  may 
appear  somewhat  out  of  place  to  refer,  as  I  have 
done  in  this  report,  to  the  characteristics  of  Oriental 
art,  but  my  impressions  on  the  point  have  become 
very  strong,  from  the  consideration  of  years  relating 
to  it ;  and  if  you  see  your  way  to  acquire  for  the 
school,  either  by  loan  or  otherwise,  objects  of  Oriental 
art  of  the  kind  to  ^v■hich  I  allude,  they  cannot  fail 
to  communicate  most  valuable  information  to 
the  students.  The  luimanising  infiuence  of  the 
fine  and  industrial  arts  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  kept  constantly  before  us,  as  forming  a  sullicient 
reason  for  their  cultivation  in  the  land  ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  no  other  pursuit  is  capable  of 
yielding  so  much  pure,  ready,  and  lasting  pleasure 
iis  that  of  the  painter  or  ornamentist.  A  work  of 
true  beauty  gives  delight  and  happiness  without 
effort,  and  in  the  fullest  manner,  so  long  as  a  vestige 
of  it  remains;  and  this  being  so,  surely  it  must  be 
an  im|)ort3nt  part  of  the  functions  of  our  race  to 
cultivate  that  eleinent  which  is  so  well  able  to  draw 
our  sympathies  from  the  grosser  things  of  life,  rais- 
ing tiiem  to  the  standard  of  thos"!  hidden  harmonies 
to  which  the  best  ports  of  our  being,  I  am  persuaded, 
are  attuned 


The  Joiners' Company  ha.«i  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Birkbeck  Lir.erary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Soutliainpton-buildings,"thrcc  prizes  for  the  encour- 
agement of  technical  cducutiou. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 
"]\/rR.  E.  M.  BARRY'S  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr. 
-*-'-^  Street's  recent  observations  has  reached  us 
Mr.  Barry  has  avoided,  and  intends  to  avoid,  all 
criticism  of  Mr.  Street's  design,  but  he  cannot  allow 
Mr.  Street,  unchallenged,  to  misrepre.sent  his  posi- 
tion in  the  competition.  He  st.arts  with  the  asser- 
tion that  Mr.  Street,  while  unable  to  denj-  that  with 
his  own  elevation  were  selected  his  (Mr.  Biixry's) 
plan  and  arrangement,  and  that  the  latter  were  the 
vital  points  of  the  competition,  has  kept  this  fact  in 
the  background,  and  has  endeavoured,  b}'  stringing 
together  fancied  objections  to  the  plan,  to  convey  the 
impression  that  its  rejection  involved  no  ground  of 
complaint. 

The  special  passages  in  Mr.  Street's  pamphlet  at 
which  Mr.  Barry  feels  aggrieved  are  those  on  pp.  7, 
8,  0,  where  Mr.  Street,  speaking  of  the  preliminarj' 
inquiries  into  the  merits  of  the  plans,  asserts  that 
"  the  first  report  resulted  most  unfavourably  for 
Mr.  Barry  ;  the  second  was  very  unfavourable  to  Mr. 
Barry's  plans  .  .  .  and  the  fourth  was  extremely 
against  Mr.  Barry,  whose  design  was  estimated  as 
being  likely  to  cost  no  less  than  £87,000  more  than 
mine  was." 

These  preliminary  reports,  ilr.  Barry  argues,  will 
not,  if  fairly  examined,  justify  Mr.  Street's  argu- 
ment that  a  preference  was  entertained  for  hi.s 
design  ;  but  if  they  did  he  considers  they  would  be 
beside  the  question,  and  rests  his  position  on  the 
decision  of  the  judges  on  the  whole  question  in 
their  report  made  to  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  July, 
1867,  in  which  they  are  of  opinion  that  "the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Barry  is  the  best  in  regard  to  plan  and 
distribution  of  the  interior." 

Mr.  Barry  also  .alleges  that  Mr.  Street  afterwards 
accepted  his  sole  appointment  as  architect  without 
consulting  liim. 

Mr.  Street  has  sent  us  a  manuscript  copy  of  a 
postscript  to  his  pamphlet,  briefly  replying  to  Mr. 
Barry's  assertions.  It  was  necessary,  says  Mr. 
Street,  for  him  to  reply  to  ilr.  Fergussou's  statements. 
He  said  no  more  than  he  could  help,  and  he  is  an- 
xious now,  as  he  was  then,  to  say  no  more  than  can 
be  avoided  about  Mr.  Barry.  He,  however,  ad- 
heres entirely  to  the  statements  he  has  made,  as  they 
are  founded  strictly  and  carefully  on  the 
jiroceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  Commis- 
sion, where  all  the  documents  are  pubUshed. 
Mr.  Street  denies  Mr.  Barry's  statement  that  he  ac- 
cepted his  separate  appointment  as  architect  without 
communication  with  him,  the  fact  being  that  he 
wrote  to  him  within  a  da}'  of  his  appointment  and 
received  a  reply  from  him.  •'  I  might  not,"  adds 
Mr.  Street,  "  have  acted  exactly  as  I  did  if  I  had 
known  all  that  I  afterwards  knew.  I  supposed 
when  I  was  protesting  that  the  award  of  the  Judges 
of  Design  should  be  final  that  I  was  being  supported 
by  Mr.  Barry,  who  was  in  constant  friendly  com- 
munication with  me  on  the  same  point.  I  was  un- 
feignedly  astonished,  however,  when  I  found  among 
the  letters  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,, 
May  13,  IStiH,  one  from  Mr.  Barry  dated  Feb.  20, 
1808  (i.e.,  just  after  my  letter  to  Lord  Derby,  in  his 
favour),  in  which  he  says  '  It  is  further  stated  in  the 
case  that  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Street  insist  on  their 
joint  employment  under  the  terras  of  the  award. 
This  statement  is  alto'jether  erroneous,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  for  I  have  never  insisted  07i  my  em- 
ployment jointly  with  Mr.  Street.'  "  Mr.  Street 
further  protests  against  the  introduction  of  the 
National  Gallery  as  irrelevant,  and  points  out  that 
Messrs.  Shaw  &  Pownall's  report,  which  Mr.  Barry 
throughout  his  pamphlet  persists  in  considering  ex- 
haustive and  final,  was  in  reality  only  one  of  four 
rcports,  and  was  only  considered  as  such  by  them- 
selves. The  real  final  tribunal,  Mr.  Street  points  out,, 
by  whom  was  made  tlie  joint  award  in  favour  »f 
himself  and  Mr.  Barry,  was  that  which  consisted  of 
the  Judges  of  Design,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Shaw  & 
Pownall. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Barry  has  improved  his  posi- 
tion by  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet. 
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PLUMBING.— III. 

(Continued  from  x>a()e  G.5.) 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  roofs  where  tlie 
material  used  by  the  jilnmber  is  lead,* 
and  shall  take  what  may  be  called  a  plain  roof 
first,  or  one  with  two  gables,  in  which  are 
the  chimneys,  and  where  the  line  of  both 
back  and  front  gutters  is  uninterrupted  in  its 
whole    length,    of  which  this  gives  section, 


1 

\ 

showing  front  and  back  gutters.  In  this  case 
M  is  the  stone  cornice  on  top  of  front  wall, 
in  which  the  valley  for  the  gutter  N  is  cut 
out,  say.  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  at  its  upper 
end,  and  getting  gradually  deeper  towards 
the  end  or  place  where  water  runs  off,  so 
that  at  deeper  end  its  depth  may  be  about 
3  inches,  while  throughout  it  may  have  a 
uniform  breadth  of,  say,  b  inches.  The  roof 
comes  down,  as  .shown  at  (),  and  it  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  lay  lead,  so  as  botli 
to  convey  away  rain-water  and  to  do  its  part 
in  keeping  things  water-tight  at  junction  of 
roof  with  wall-head.  For  this  purpose  the 
lead  has  to  go  across  cornice  and  up  about 
Ti  inches  on  to  roof,  as  shown  by  dotted  line. 
The  breadth  of  lead  in  this  case  will,  there- 
fore, be  about  2  feet,  which  is  made  up  by 
1  inch  bent  down  over  front,  b  inches  from 
front  to  edge  of  gutter  valley,  8  inches  for 
gutter  valley,  and  the  other  10  inches  is 
taken  up  by  the  i  inches  from  back  edge 
of  gutter  valley  to 
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roof  and  6  inches 
up  the  roof  (.see 
sketch).  A  gutter 
about  48  feet  long 
may  be  put   on  in 

either  two  or  three  pieces.  If  we  say  three 
pieces,  that,  if  all  are  cut  to  same  length,  gives 
about  16  feet  for  each,  and  if  the  weight  of 
lead  be  71bs.  per  square  foot,  each  piece  will 
weigh  about  2  cwt.  The  lead  being  carried 
up  to  roof  is  then  rolled  out  there,  near,  or 
just  above  where  it  is  to  go,  each  piece  by 
itself,  and  after  being  "  dressed"  or  beaten 
out  flat  it  is  then  marked  off  where  to  be 
bent  up  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  intended 
site.  For  the  gutter  we  are  speaking  of  the 
mark — at  deeper  end — is  set  at  10  inches  from 
the  front  at  one  end  and  9  inches  from  the 
front  atother  end, afterwhich  the  lead  alongits 
whole  length  is 
bent  up  accord- 
ing to  mark  (as 
in  sketch).  It 
is  then  lifted 
down   and    set 

inside  gutter  valley  in  stone,  and  being  bent 
back  and  over  it  is  then  properlj'  "  dressed" 
into  its  place,  and  afterwards  cut  or  pared 
evenly  along  edges.  When  measuring  off  the 
length  of  lead,  allowance  must  be  made  for  any 
upstand  or  turn-over  at  ends  of  gutter,  accord- 
ing as  the  site  may  require.  After  the  gutter 
has  been  laid  the  "doubling"  or  long  narrow 
wooden  fillet  for  slates  has  then  to  be  put  on 
all  along  upper  edge,  except  about  C  inches 
at  each   end   where   skew  "flashings"   come 

*  In  our  last,  when  treating  of  ornamental  iron  gutters, 
we  omitted  to  state  that,  in  order  to  give  them  a  fairchance 
to  do  duty  in  lieu  of  stone  cornices,  they  ought  to  he  painted 
Btone-colour,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  front  of 
building.  We  have  observed  that  this  is  often  neglected, 
hut  consider  that  to  be  in  great  measure  an  oversight  of 
the  architect,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  otherwise  than 
that  a  word  from  him  would  not  only  have  set  that  right, 
but  also  thereby  given  fair  play  to  his  own  design. 


down — i.e.,  if  said  "  flashings"  go  underneath 
slates.  This  "  doubling,"  so  distinguisl\ed 
because  the  lead  is  doubled  back  over  it,  is  of 
any  length,  its  section  being  a  right-angled 
triangle,  with  the  base  or  breadth  about  two 
inches,  and  the  perpendicular  or  depth  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Where  the  ends  of  lead  gutter  pieces  meet 
they  must  be  soldered,  it  being  understood 
that  the  stone  is  cut  out  a  little  urderneath 
the  joint,  so  that  solder  may  be   "  flusli  "  or 
level,  especially  in  gutter  valley.     Wliere  the 
joint  is  soldered  thus  it  both  looks  neater  and 
forms  no  obstacle  to  water  running  oft'  freely. 
We   may  here  describe   the   operation   of 
joining  two  lead  gutter  pieces  in  aitu.     After 
the   lead   is   put   into   its   proper    place,    as 
described  above,   its  surface  for  about  four 
inches  on  each  side  of  joining  is  rubbed  with 
a  piece  of    card  and  chalk   to  take  off   the 
grease,  &c.  ;   it  is  then  on  same  space  painted 
over  with  "  smudge,"  a  mixture  of  lamp-black, 
glue,  or  size,  and  sour  beer  or  water,  boiled 
together,  and  after  said  "  smudge"  has  been 
dried,  say  with  an  hot  iron,  about  one  inch 
back  from  each  edge  is  then  cleanly  scraped 
with  the    "shavehook."  and   to   prevent  its 
being  tarnished  or  oxidised  it  is  immediately 
rubbed  over  with  fresh  grease,  often  a  piece 
of  tallow  candle.     The  solder  pot  and  solder- 
ing  irons    in    the    interim   being    properly 
heated,  the  plumber,  by  means  of   his   small 
iron  ladle,  pours  a  suflicient  quantity  of  solder 
on  to  the  joint  (not  merely  as  much  as  makes 
the  joint,  but  suflicient  to  raise  a  heat,    all 
surplus  being  returned  to  the  pot),  and  then, 
by  help  of  the  red-hot  irons  and  his  soldering 
cloth,  he  makes  his  joint.*     These  soldering 
cloths,  which  are  a.sine  qua  rion  with  all  plumbers, 
are  merely  pieces  of  folded  moleskin  or  strong 
linen,  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  thicknesses,  and 
various  sizes  to  suit  the  particular  work.     Old 
moleskin  trousers,  and  old  aprons  considered 
to  have  served  their  day  upon  the  plumber's 
person,  are  afterwards  torn  up  and  made  to 
do  duty  as  "  soldering  cloths."     These  cloths 
are  kept  well  greased  on  the  side  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  solder,    so  as  to  prevent 
solder    adhering  to    them.      The    following 
rough  sketch  shows  a  plumber's  chaffer-pan, 
P,  as  used  on  roofs,  &c.     It  stands  in  centre 


of  a  large  iron  tray,  Q,  in  which  is  water,  so 
that  any  hot  cinders  falling  out  may  be  at 
once  quenched.  The  soldering  iron,  K,  is 
all  of  malleable  iron,  and  is  what  is  used  along 
with  solder  heated  in  the  pot.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  between  tliis  soldering  "  iron  " 
and  the  soldering  "  bolt,"  the  latter  being 
made  with  a  copper  head  and  iron  handle. 
.\  plumber's  copper  "bolt"  is  made  some- 
thing like  a  hatchet,  on  account  of  which 
shape  it  is  often  designated  the  "  hatchet- 
bolt  ;"  this  appellation  also  serves  to  distin- 
guish between  it  and  the  "pointed"  or 
"  straight  bolt,"  the  latter  shape  of  copper 
bolt  being  that  generally  used  in  gas-fitting. 
As  observed  above,  it  is  hot  or  melted  solder 
that  is  used  along  with  "iron,"  whereas  the 
solder  used  along  with  the  "bolt"  is  cold 
and  generally  in  the  form  of  strips,  or,  as  for 
gas-fitting,  ill  small  thin  cakes. 

To  return  to  our  gutter.  We  had  got  the 
front  gutter  laid,  and  a  similar  course  has  now 
to  be  adopted  witli  tlie  back  gutter  S,  only,  as 
there   is  here   less   breadth   of   stone   to   be 

*  In  dry  weather  this  is  easily  dune;  but  should  it  come 
on  wet  it  is  very  disagreeable,  both  taking  more  time  and 
solder,  and  not  making  such  a  neat  job. 


covered,  the  lead  may  be  narrower,  say  18in. 
in  breadth.  The  length  of  back  gutter  is  also 
sometimes  less  than  the  front,  owing  to  the 
back  stone  skew-coping  coming  down  to  out- 
side edge  of  back  gutter,  and  so  forming  ends 
of  gutter  up  against  which  the  lead  at  each 
end  has  to  be  turned.  Whereas  in  front  thi.s 
stone  "  .skew"  or  skew-coping  stops  off  per- 
pendicular with  line  of  wall,  tlie  cornice,  in- 
cluding gutter  valley,  being  beyond  it. 

After  laying  the  gutters,  the  lead  "  flashings," 
which  extend  up  roof  from  each  end  of  both 
back  and  front  gutters,  have  then  to  be  put  on 
(we  are  supposing  them  to  be  put  on  as  is 
often  done,  before  andunderneath  the  slates). 
In  this  case  twelve  pieces  of  lead  are  required ; 
four  for  the  "flashings"  for  "skews"  which 
extend  from  gutter  to  chimneys;  four  pieces 
for  the  "berges,"  or  breaks,  or  projections  at 
chimneys  ;  and  four  for  the  flashings  up  sides 
of  chimneys.  These,  for  the  different  places, 
are  of  different  lengths  and  brcadtlis.  The 
fla.shings  for  "  skews"  T,  being,  say  lift,  long 
and  13in.  broad,  this  13in.  is  taken  up  by  Gin. 
on  roof,  4in.  up  side  of  skew,  and  oin.  on  top 
of  skew,  including  half-inch  bent  down  in 
raggle.  This  "skew"  or  stone-coping  of 
gable  wall  T,  as  shown  by  sketch,  is  generally 
only  half  the  breadth  of  chimney,  the  latter 
being  about  2ft.  broad,  or  the  same  thickness 
as  the  gable  wall.  The  lead  "  berge"  U  goes 
where  skew  and  chimney  meet,  and  is  put 
on  so  as  to  overlap  top  of  skew-flashiug,  and 
at  same  time  be  itself  overlapped  by  the 
flashing  of  chimney  V,  which  comes  down  on 
it.  This  "berge"  U  has  also  to  overlap  small 
portion  of  slating,  as  may  be  understood  from 
its  position  on  sketch. 


A 


A 


The  dotted  line  shows  margin  of  lead  flash- 
ings on  roof,  as  also  at  the  same  time  the 
situation  of  "doubling" — except  "berge" 
below  chimney,  which,  as  was  observed  above, 
goes  on  top  of  slates.  The  "  doubling"  being 
put  on  thus,  a  channel  for  the  water  is  formed 
between  it  and  the  chimney  and  side  of 
skew.  The  lead  for  each  berge,  on  account 
of  its  situation,  has  to  be  fully  2  ft.  broad  and 
about  13in.  deep  ;  its  depth  is  taken  up  by 
8in.  or  9in.  on  roof  and  4in.  or  hm.  up  face  of 
chimney.  When  berge  is  being  fitted  in  its 
place  a  piece  of  board  about  fin.  thick  is  put 
temporarily  under  it  so  as  to  make  berge  fit 
the  slates  properly.  After  berge  is  fitted  the 
chimney  flashing  V  is  then  put  in  ;  its  length 
is,  of  course,  just  according  to  size  of  chimney. 
We  shall  say  that  in  this  case,  including  over- 
laps, it  is  about  8ft.  long,  and  its  breadth  will 
be  about  lO^in.,  Gin.  on  roof  and  4in.  up 
chimney  side"  to  raggle,  the  other  iin.  going 
into  raggle.  This  raggle  is  a  narrow  slit  cut 
in  stone  about  Jin.  wide  and  ^in.  deep,  into 
which  the  lead  is  turned 
and  fixed  with  lead  bats 
every    Gin.    or   so,    after 

whicli      the     raggle      is 

filled  with  mastic  to  keep 
it  water-tight.  The  dia- 
gram is  section  of  skew, 
showing  raggle  at  W,  the  dotted  line  X  being 
the  lead,  all  water  in  this  skew-flashing  X  run- 
ning down  it  goes  immediatelv  into  gutter 


w 
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Y  Z  again  shows  how  the  raggle  is  cut  up 

side  of   chimney  for  chimney  flashings,  the 


slotted  line  A  being  line  or  surface  of  roof  and 
B  the  ridge. 

Errata. — At  paf^e  32,  second  column,  2Gth  line 
from  the  top,  for  '*  9^"  read  "1* ;"  and  same  column. 
29th  line,  fur  "914- it  +  '201  "read  "9  +  11=20." 
Same  column,  72nd  line,  for  "  rhone-belt"  read 
"rhone-bolt."  Page  r>5,  lirst  column,  in  27th  and 
28th  lines  from  top,  for  "head"  read  "  bead." 

(To  be  continued.) 


AKCIIITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

AT  the  ordinary  meeting;  of  this  Association,  on 
Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe, 
the  President,  occupying  the  chair,  Messrs.  A.  King 
and  W.  Stowell  were  elected  members,  ami  it  was 
announced  by  one  of  the  hon.  sees,  that  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith  had  consented  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Association  on  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion for  Architectural  Drawings  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1872.  After  one  or  two  announcements  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  Association, 

Mr,  Lewis  F.  Day  read  the  following  paper  on 

STAINED-GLASS  :     ITS    APPLICATION    TO    DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTl'Ri;. 

I  propose  first  of  all  to  speak  more  or  less  sketchily 
of  stained-glass  in  general,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the 
pith  of  m}'  subject.  Allusions  to  old  glass  are  in- 
cidental to  my  subject,  but  antiquarianism  is  quite 
beyond  my  purpose,  and,  indeed,  the  learned 
labours  of  Mr.  Winston  would  render  it  superfluous 
— at  least,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  The 
scope  of  my  paper  is  practical,  not  historical.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  at  all  that  there  is  no  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  stained-glass,  or  that 
anyone  who  is  practically  engaged  in  its  production 
would  not  be  the  better  able  to  design  modern  work 
from  some  familiarity  at  least  with  the  Mediieval 
masters  of  it ;  only  I  place  historical  knowledge  far 
below  practical  experience.  A  man  who  is  simply 
skilled  in  Ms  art  can  do  good  work  without  historical 
knowledge,  but  no  amount  of  historical  erudition 
will  enable  a  mere  archaeologist  to  produce  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  possible  to  know  as  much  about  old 
stained-glass  as  "Winston  did,  and  to  fail  as  utterly 
as  he  did  in  producing,  or  even  in  patronising,  really 
good  work.  "But  how  about  style?"  asks  the 
antiquarian.  *' Without  a  knowledge  of  past  styles 
how  can  an  artist  design  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  the  period  in  imitation  of  which  he  has  to 
work?"  To  that  I  have  a  counter  question  to  ask: 
*'Wh3'  ajf'ect  a  style  at  all?"  Do  you  wish  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  masters  ?  Then 
conjure  the  spirit  and  not  the  dead  body  of  tlie 
past.  "The  old  glass  painters" — I  quote  from 
Winston — '"  paid  no  attention  to  past  styles,  the  style 
of  glass  painting  prevalent  at  that  time  being  indis- 
criminately emjiloyed  in  all  works,  whether  destined 
for  the  windows  uf  buildings  of  contemporary  or  of 
earlier  date."  And  yet  Winston  writes  a  paper  ''On 
the  Selection  of  a  Style,"  assuming  that  tlie  styles 
are  all  there,  ready  made,  like  so  many  pairs  of  boots, 
and  that  though  we  may  have  some  difiiculty  in 
making  our  choice,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
the  nearest  tit  we  can  find.  He  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  last  made  to 
your  foot.  It  is  true  he  objects  to  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  a  ready-made  Early  English  or  Deco- 
rated style,  but  it  is  only  on  tlie  ground  that  "  it  is 
impossible  to  get  {heejlect  of  the  old  work" — not  at 
all  because  of  its  unfitness  or  inconsistency.  He  has 
no  objection  to  nineteenth-century  Cirupie  Cento. 
However  wholesome  may  be  the  stmly  of  good 
Medieval  work,  the  affectation  of  Mediievalism  is 
contrary  to  art,  and  utterly  false  in  taste.  We  are 
not  content  with  praising  indiscriminately  all  old 
work,  but  wc  must  needs  perpetrate  wholesale  the 
grossest  caricatures  of  Me(li;eval  monstrosities,  and 
deface  our  churchen  with  them,  of  all  places  in  the 
world.  And  then  we  wonder  that  men  of  tasle  arc 
-sick  of  these  impertinences,  and  that  the  public,  who 
cannot  discriminate  between  good  old  work  and  a 
modern  medley  of  "old  bits,"  and  who  only  know 


what  dreadful  things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of 
Gothic,  confound  it  with  all  that  is  crude  and  taste- 
less.    There  is  too  much  superstition  in  our  study  of 
old  work,  too  much  bigotry  in  our   worship  of  it. 
You  find  fault  with  the  ugliness  of  something  in  a 
sketch,   or   building,   or  stained-glass  window,   and 
you're   told  (as   if  that  were  more  than   sufiicient 
justification,  and  that  you  had  much  better  be  quiet 
and  not  expose  your  ignorauce)  that  it  is  "  old  /"'    All 
I  can  say  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  credit  of  old 
work.     Let  me  remind  you  that  I   am  not  abusing 
old   work,    but    the   mimicry    of    it ;    not  speaking 
against  the  study  of  old  work,  but  the  narrow  spirit 
in  which  we  study  it.     If  we  should  read,  as  Bacon 
recommends  us,  "not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor 
to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but    to  weigh  and    consider,"  so  we.    as 
students,    should  study  old   glass   as  we  should  old 
architecture,  or    any    other  old  work — not    to  find 
fault  with  it,  nor  yet  to  admire  it,  but  to  see  what 
there  is  to  he  learnt  from  it.     And  there  is    very 
much  to  be  learnt  from   old  glass — most,  perhaps, 
in  the  matter  of  detail  and  in  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion.    I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  single  old  window 
extant  of  which  one  would  wish  to  see  a  replica  in 
the  present  day ;  but   there  is  probably  none   from 
which  there  is  not  something,  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment, detail,  colour,  painting,  glazing,  or  what  not, 
to  be  learnt.     My  meaning  will  perhaps  be  clearer 
if  I  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  with  regard 
to  the  spirit  in  which  artists  should,  or  should  not, 
study  old  work.     Glass    painting    is    said    to    have 
been  influenced,  through  Byzantium,  by  Greek  art. 
Now  to  whatextent  it  was  thus  influenced,  or  whether 
it  was  influenced  by  it   at  all,  I  don't  much  care ;   I 
leave  it  to  antiquarians  to  inquire.     But  the  resem- 
blance between  the  brushwork  of  the  Early  Gothic 
glass-painters    and    that    of     the     Etruscan     pot- 
painters   is    something  very    much    to    the  point. 
The    comparison    of     the     two     will    suggest     an 
infinity    of  possible    refinement    on    the    Mediieval 
brushwork,  since  the   Etruscans  carried  their  work 
to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than  ever  the 
Goths  attained.     And  why  should  we  stop  short  of 
Greek    perfection    because    the    Goths     were    not 
Greeks?     Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  fortunate  that 
specimens  of  good  old  domestic  work  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  that  thus,  in  default  of  precedent  to 
go  by,  we  are  bound,  to  some  extent,  to  exercise  our 
own  taste  and  invention.     I  am  glad  to  believe,  too, 
that  most  people   are  far   more  fastidious   in   their 
criticism    of    domestic    than  of    ecclesiastical  work. 
Jlost    of    us  accept  ecclesiastical  decoration   as  we 
accept  the  creed  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up. 
The  orthodox    no  more  question   the    propriety    of 
saints  attitudinising  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
and  holding  up  their  very  bright  robes  to  show  that 
their    under-garments   are  equally   gorgeous,    than 
they  would  question  the  Pentateuch.     A  canopy  in 
the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  may  be  neither 
pleasing  in  effect  nor  possible  of  construction,  but  in 
a  church  they  swallow  it  as  they  do  the  sermon,  and 
suppose  it  is  all  right.     Fortunately,  when  we  come 
to  domestic  work,  people  do  begin  to  think  about  it. 
It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  endure 
all  sorts  of  absurdities  in   a  church  (to  which  they 
onl}'   resort  occasionally,  and  then,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, not  to  look  at  the  windows);   but  when  they 
are  going  to  put  up  something  in  their  own  sitting- 
rooms,  or  in  some  place  where  it  will  be  constantly 
before    their    eyes,    it  is   another  thing    altogether. 
Mediocrity,  even  though  Mediaeval,  will  not  go  down 
quite  so  easily.     There  are  cases,  even,  in  which  the 
appetite  refuses  to  be  tickled  by  anything  less  than 
art.     The  difference  between  stained  glass  applied  to 
domestic  work   and    that   adapted   to   ecclesiastical 
architecture  it   is  not  so  easy  to   express  in  words, 
though  one   feels  at  once,  in  designing  for   either, 
what  is  appropriate  to  the  one  and  what  is  more  cha- 
racteristic   of    the    other.     There    is,   of    course,    a 
strong    family   likeness  between   them.     There  are 
laws  that  are  common  to  all  glass,  just  as  there  are 
rules  that   no  painter,  whether  he  paint  in   water- 
colour  or  in  fresco,  can  well  infringe  with  impunity. 
But  the  higher   they  go  the  further  do  these  twi  ■. 
branches    of    the   art    (of    glass- pain  ting)    diverge, 
though  their  offshoots  often  intermingle   with   one 
another  till  it  is  diilicult   to  trace  a  given  branch  to 
its  parent  stem.      One  distinguisliing   feature   about 
domestic  glass    is,    as    I    have   indicated,    that    the 
shackles  of  tradition,  which  always  fetter  us  more  or 
less   in   church    work,   are  here  for  the  most    part 
loosened.     There   are  other  general  distinctions  that 
are  sutliciently  obvious.     It  stands  to  reason  that 
what  is  adapted  to  a  grand  cathedral  church  is  not 
likely   to  lie   quite  in   keeping  with  a  comfortably- 
furnished  drawing-room,  and  vice   I'crsa.     Broad!}' 
speaking,  the  character  of  the  one  is  heavy,  sombre, 
or    at    least    .soothing;    while    that  of  the  other  is 
,  cheering,    Uvely,   and   light.     The  one  is  more   for 


general  effect,  and  should  be  bold  and  monumental 
in  design,  and.  as  it  is  placed,  for  the  most  part,  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye,  breadth  of  effect  takes 
the  place  of  delicate  detail.  The  other  is  not  monu- 
mental :  it  aims  much  less  at  breadth  and  boldness, 
and  as  it  often  comes  close  to  the  eye,  its  effect  at  a 
distance  is  scarcely  an  object  of  consideration  ;  detail 
is  most  important,  and  it  admits  of  the  highest  finish 
and  refinement.  The  bold  leading  and  broad  paint- 
ing which  give  force  to  the  one  would  be  coar.se 
and  vulgar  in  the  other.  Not  the  least  charac- 
teristic of  the  differences  between  them  is  that  the 
chief  object  of  stained  glass  for  ecclesiastical 
architecture  is  to  imiffie  the  light  (if  I  may  so 
speak),  while  in  domestic  work  its  use  is  more  often 
to  shut  out  the  vieio  with  as  little  loss  of  light  as 
may  be.  Ntit  that  this  is  invariably  the  case  at  all. 
The  poet  Gray  is  much  more  witty  than  profound  in 
his  satirical  allusion  to 

Stained-glass  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nowhere. 

Leaving  it  to  the  architects  to  apologise  for  the 
"  passages  that  lead  to  nowhere,"  I  submit  that  the 
object  of  all  stained-glass  is,  more  or  less,  to  "ex- 
clude the  light  " — to  subdue  its  garishness,  soften  its 
tone,  animate  it  with  form,  and  tinge  its  prosaic 
harshness  with  the  poetry  ot  colour.  A  poet  one 
would  imagine  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  charm 
of  this  effect ;  but  Gray  was  more  scholar  than  poet, 
anil  the  scholastic  mind  seldom  errs  in  too  much  of 
sympathy  with  the  beautiful.  But  to  descend  to 
the  practical.  I.*t  us  now  proceed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  domestic  window.  And  first  in  importance 
comes  the  question  of  glazing,  for  the  leads  form, 
so  to  say,  the  hones  of  the  design,  and  if  yi>ur  ana- 
tomy is  wrong,  you  can't  make  much  of  your 
drawing,  finish  it  as  you  maj'. 

Quarries. — The  simplest  form  of  glazing  is  in 
quarries — that  is,  in  small  rectangular  or  diamond- 
shaped  panes  of  glass.  But  simple  square  quarries, 
or  simple  diamond  quarries,  alone,  are  a  little  mo- 
notonous where  they  cover  a  surface  of  any  size. 
This  may  easily  be  obviated  by  an  occasional  hori- 
zontal band  of  the  square  amongst  the  diamond,  or 
of  the  diamond  amongst  the  square,  as  the  ca^e  may 
be,  and  the  remedy  costs  nothing  but  the  pains  of 
setting  out  your  window,  and  a  little  consideration. 
Or,  again,  you  may  have  alternating  blocks  of 
square  and  diamond  quarries.  In  either  case  your 
quarry  window  gains  so  much  finish  by  a  bordering 
line  of  white  glass  (to  prevent  the  quarry  Hues 
from  running  iuto  the  stonework)  that  it  should 
never  be  omitted.  Of  course  your  quarries  are  not 
all  uniform  in  tint ;  the  more  varied  the  tints  the 
better.  These  tinted  quarries  are  often  so  arranged 
as  to  form  (by  their  c»)lour)  some  sort  of  pattern  in 
the  window,  and  I  have  found  that  most  people, 
especially  amateurs,  prefer  this  symmetrical  and  very 
evident  arrangement.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  them.  It  gives,  no  doubt,  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion to  perceive  the  evidence  of  arrangement  at  first ; 
but  after  the  first  time  it  is  all  over,  and  when  next 
we  see  it,  it  is  absolutel}'  tame  and  uninteresting. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  unsymmetrical  arrange- 
ment, the  irregularity  of  tint  is  a  cnnstaut  source  of 
dehght.  You  can  always  discover  a  fresh  harmony, 
and  as  you  can  never  master  the  plan  of  arrange- 
ment it  never  loses  its  interest.  To  a  perfectly-  even 
and  e\ident  arrangement  I  should  prefer  an  abso- 
lutely h.aphazard  treatment. 

Plain  Glazing. — Next  to  quarries  comes  what  is 
technicalh'  called  "  plain  glazing,"  in  which  the 
various  tints  of  whitish  glass  are  so  glazfd  that  the 
lead  lines  (assisted  more  or  less  by  the  tints  of  the 
glass)  form  some  ornamental  pattern.  The  common 
fault  in  designs  of  this  class  is  that  the}-  are  apt  to 
look  too  much  like  a  mere  diaper  filling  up  the  space — 
not  like  a  design  made  for  the  window.  One  simple 
remedy  for  this  defect  is  to  do  much  as  I  have  suggested 
we  should  do  in  quarry  lights — tluit  is,  to  divide  the 
space  within  our  bonier  into  panels  by  means  of 
horizontal  bands,  ancl  then  to  fill  in  these  jjanel 
forms  with  the  diaper-work.  Such  a  treatment 
shows  at  once  that  the  window  was  designed  for  its 
place.  The  other  suggests  (what  is  probably  the 
case)  that  you  have  seen  a  manufacturer's  pattern- 
book,  and  chosen  your  pattern  at  so  much  "per  foot 
super."  Another  good  and  simple  stylo  of  plain 
glazing  is  in  designs  in  whicli  the  principle  of 
growth  is  evident.  This  treatment  is  especially  fit 
for  the  very  narrow  lights,  or  for  panels  in  the 
midst  of  purely  Geometrical  work  where  the  win- 
dows are  large.  The  worst,  perhaps,  that  can  be 
said  against  it  is  that  it  looks  like  an  outline  to  be 
filled  in — unfinished,  in  fact,  and,  indeed,  this  kind 
of  work  is  often  better  for  the  addition  of  a  little 
painting.  Very  simple  painted  work  of  this  kind, 
a  sort  of  cross  between  plain  glazing  and  painted 
grisaille,   is  often  ver}'  effectivo.     Kouud  glass,  or 
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biiU's-eyes,  may  be  effectively  used  in  plain  glaziiifc; 
but  I  am   "modern"  enough  to  prefer,  for  general 
domestic    use,     the     manufactured    rounds.      The 
roughness   of  the  genuine  bulls'-eyes,   though  pro- 
ductive of  very  rich   effects  at  a  distance,  is  out  of 
harmon}'   with    the    fittings    of    a    modern    house. 
There  are  interesting  examples  of  old  plain  glazing 
in  very  elaborate  patterns.     These  are  frequently  of 
an  interlacing  character,   something  similar  to  the 
Keltic  ornament.     There  are  examples  (though  not 
very  elaborate  ones)  at  Salisbury.     Viollet-le-Duc 
gives  instances  of  this  kind  of  work  dating  from 
the  twelfth  to   the  fifteenth  centuries.     It  was  par- 
ticularl}'  patronised,   he   says,    by   the  Cistercians, 
who  did  not  permit  the  representation  of  the  human 
figure    in    their    churches.      He    gives    a    curious 
example  of  a  case  where,  in  order  to  get  the  effect 
of    an    elaborate    design     without    the    trouble    of 
cutting    (which    was    of    course   the  great  difiiculty 
when  thej'  had  no  dies),  certain  of  the  leads  are  only 
applied  on   one  side  of  the  glass.     But  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  rare  occurrence,  and,  indeed,  we  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  old  examples  of  such  pre- 
tentious shuffling.     There  is  plenty  of  it  about  (in 
other  forms)  of  a  more  recent  date.     If  we  had  only 
to  think  of  what  is  good,   glassy,   and  effective,  a 
great  deal  might  be  done  in   this  elaborate  work. 
But  it  would  be  comparatively  costly,   and  when  the 
modern  householder  spends  his  money  he  wants,  as 
a   rule,    something   to   show   for    it,    some    bright 
colour  (though  he  won't  afford   rich  glass)  and  a 
figure  or  two  (though  he  will  not  go  to  the  exjiense 
of  even  fairly-good  drawing).     Of  course  we  cannot 
tell  him  to  his  face  that  all  stained-glass  beyond  the 
simplest  quarry-work    is    luxury,   and   that   cheap 
ostentation  is  the  cloven  foot  of  vulgarity;  and  so 
I  suppose  that,   as  we  must  live,  we  must  do  our 
best  to  produce  for  him  something  more  showy  than 
mere  grace  of  outline  and  harmony  of  tint,  and  good 
glass  and  glazing,  and  must  think  ourselves  fortu- 
nate if  we  can  please  without  pandering  altogether 
to  popular  bad  taste.     While  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
glazing,  and  before  I  go  on  to  painted  quarry-work, 
which  comes  naturally  next  in  order,  I  must  allude 
to  another  foible  of  the  public,  which  is  its  inartis- 
tic, ignorant,   and  senseless  antipathy  to  glass  that 
looks  like  glass,   and  its  shoppy  preference  for  large 
unbroken    sheets   of    glass — if  po.ssible    of    British  j 
plate.     The   foolishness  of  this  fear  of  a  few  leads  ' 
is  too  palpable  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion 
to    it.     The   design    of    your    window    must    have 
leading  lines  (backbone),  and  there  can  at  least  be 
no  reason  why  the  leads  should  not  be  made  use  of  to 
emphasise  these  inevitable  lines.     You  thereby,  too, 
avoid  the  risk  of  breakage,  which  in  firing  large  sheets 
of  glass  is  considerable ;  and  further,  if,  in  tiring,  or 
by  anv  other  after  accident,  a  breakage  should  occur, 
it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  your  work  that  has  to 
be  re-done  instead  of    the  whole.       Above    all,  3'ou 
gain  the  grand  advantage  of  being  able  to  introduce 
a  change  of  tint  into  your  window,  which  gives  it  at 
once   a   beauty    and    a   character    peculiar    to  its 
material.      Still,  if  people  tvill  have  plate-glass,  in 
large  unleaded  sheets,  and  nothing  will  do  for  them, 
I  suppose,    in  cases  where  we   cannot  persuade  our 
patrons  to  do  what  is  right  in  our  eyes  instead  of  in 
theirs^  we  must  give  them  what  they  want.      And 
even  within  the  limits  of  their  requirements  .some- 
thing fairly  good   (if  not  quite   glassy)  might  be 
done — something,  at  least,  that  might  worthil}''  be 
dignified  with  the  title  of  decoration.     There  is  only 
one  thing,  however,  that  it  ought  te  be,  and  that  is 
hrushivorkj  and  not  to  look  as  if  it  had  been  scratched 
on  with  a  ver}'  bad  quill,  or  badly  graphotyped,  like 
the  ragged-lined    productions   of  that  clas.s    in  the 
galleries  at  South  Kensington.    I  must  admit,  more- 
over, that  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which,  even 
in    Gothic   houses,    leaded  work  is  slightly  out  of 
place,  as,   for  instance,   in  glazed  doors  which  are 
liable    to  constant    slamming,    and   where,  in  con- 
sequence, the  leading  would  be  so  severely  tried  that 
practically  plate-glass  would  be  preferable.     In  such 
cases,  and  in  others  where  we  are  compelled  by  our 
patrons  to  use  plate-glass,  it  might  be  boldly  and 
architecturesquely  treated  as  a  panel  in  monochrome. 
Even  where  we  cannot  get  our  own  vray  so  far  as  to 
introdnce  painted  ornament — even  in  embossing — 
something  less  distressing  might  be  done  than  what 
is  usually  inserted  in  our  hall  and  staircase  windows. 
It   is  only  charitable   towards  the  profession,  as  a 
body,  to  conclude  that  architects  have  seldom  turned 
their  attention  to  this  matter.       But  even  such  a 
small  matter  should  not  be  beneath  the  study  of  a 
man  who  pretends  to  thoroughness  in  his  work.     A 
good  plan  is  to  emboss  plate-glass  with  scroll-work 
or    foliage,    freer    or  more   rigid    as  may    suit    the 
character  of  the  architecture.     Or  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, of  course,  to  a  .set  diaper,   only  it  should  be 
adapted  to  the  space  it  fills,  and  at  least  be  finished  I 
by  a  bordering  line.      Indeed,  the  offensiveness  of 


every  plate-glass  window  would  be  mitigated  by 
embossing  a  simple  line  round  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  make  it  patent  that  it  was  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  not  an  open  space  that  you  had  before  you  ;  and 
it  need  not  offend  those  persons  who  are  so  anxious 
that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  tneio.  The 
only  argument  that  occurs  to  me  against  this  kind 
of  work  in  our  houses  is  that  it  has  been  already 
adopted,  and  in  some  cases  fairly  well  done,  for 
public-houses,  and  there  is  just  a  danger  that  it 
would  at  first  be  suggestive  of  a  public-house,  and  that 
would  damn  it  at  once  ;  but  I  think  a  designer  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  over  the  diflicuUy. 

{To  be  continued,) 


THE    WORK    OF    THE    LONDON    FIRE 
BRIGADE    FOR    1871. 

FROM  Captain  Shaw's  Report  on  the  London 
Fires  of  1871  we  learn  that  the  total  number 
of  calls  for  fires  or  supposed  fires  received  during 
the  j'ear  has  been  2,046  ;  of  these  124  were  false 
alarms,  80  only  chimney  alarms,  and  1,842  calls  for 
fires,  of  which  207  resulted  in  serious  damage  and 
1,635  in  slight  damage.  The  fires  of  1871,  compared 
with  those  of  1870,  show  adecrease  of  104,  but  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  there  is 
an  increase  of  362.  The  proportion  of  serious  to 
slight  losses — 207  to  1,635 — is  more  favoiu-able  than 
during  several  previous  years.  The  quantity  of 
water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  metropolis 
during  the  year  has  been,  16,204,547  gallons  ;  or 
about  72,342  tons.  Of  this  quantity  about  half 
was  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  street  jiipes.  The  number  of 
journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the  50  stations 
has  been  7,362  ;  and  the  total  distance  run  has  been 
20,242  miles.  Captain  Shaw  bitterly  complains  of 
the  complication  of  mains,  services,  and  sluice  cocks 
at  present  existing  in  the  London  water  supply,  and 
trusts  that  the  provision  for  constant  service  which 
comes  into  force  on  the  21st  of  April  this  year, 
under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  last  session,  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  every  fire  plug  represent 
an  immediatesupply  of  water.  The  various  building 
trades  occupy  an  unenviable  position  in  the  list  of 
fires  and  their  causes,  builders,  carpenters,  and 
cabinet  makers  being  jointly  responsible  for  99  fires, 
or  nearly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  number. 


MEXICAN  ART. 


SOCIETY    FOR   THE     ENCOURAGEMENT    OF     THE    FINE 
ARTS. 

THE  first  lecture  of  the  present  session  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  societj^'s  rooms,  9, 
Conduit-street,  the  subject  being  Mexican  Art.  Mr. 
K.  Burchett,  head  master  of  the  National  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington,  occupied  the 
chair.  In  commencing,  the  lecturer  said  that  of  all 
the  sciences  that  were  necessarj'  to  the  study  of 
history,  none  was  more  important  than  archceology, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
This  science  tried  to  link  together  the  events  of  re- 
mote periods,  and  to  supply  the  scarcity  or  total 
absence  of  chronicle  and  tradition.  Throughout 
the  whole  Western  hemisphere  numerous  works  of 
art  remained,  lil^e  so  many  indelible  pages,  testifying 
to  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  America, 
and  to  the  splendour  of  their  constructions,  with  far 
more  truth  and  eloquence  than  could  a  collection  of 
worm-eaten  MSS.  which  had  slumbered  for  ages  in 
the  archives.  Like  brilliant  torches,  they  served  to 
illuminate  the  researches  of  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian of  art,  enabling  him  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
which  involved  the  remote  period  in  which  the  first 
human  associations  had  been  developed  in  the  New 
AVorld.  This  New  World  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts — North,  Central,  and  South  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  were  similarly  to  be 
divided  into  three  groups :  the  black  aborigines  of 
America,  whose  ornamentation  had  been  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  geometrical  figures;  the 
Caraibs,  Carmias,  or  Callimagos,  who  had  been 
yellow- skinned,  and  who  had  produced  an  art  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  Mongols  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere ;  and,  lastly,  the  so-called  American 
Indians,  the  red-skinned  men.  These  were  pos- 
sessed of  very  regular  features,  and  of  the  same 
facial  angle  as  the  Aryans.  With  regard  to  their 
colour,  conclusive  testimony  existed  that  the  children 
of  these  people  were  born  white,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  for  some  reason  they  discoloured  their 
bodies,  and  so  gave  themselves  that  red  tint  which 
had  falsely  been  presumed  to  be  natural.  Passing  to 
the  art  productions  of  these  three  races,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  a  number  of  1 


diagrams,     the    great     analogies    that    existed   (1) 
between    the  art    of    the   American   aborigine  and, 
the   savage   of    the   old    world ;    (2)  between    the 
art    of    the    Callimagos    and  that  of    the    Chinese 
arul  Japanese  ;  and,  lastly,  between  the   arts  of  the 
whites  of  America  and  that  of  Egypt    and  early 
Greece.     He  did  not  think  that  these  resemblances 
were  accidental,  but  was  of  opinion  that    the}''  went 
far  to  prove  that  there  must  at  some  period  of  time 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  two  worlds. 
The  principal  monuments  which  existed  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  were: — 1.  The  ruins  of  a  town  and  temple 
in  the  valley  of  Copan.     2.  The  rock-hewn   temple 
of  Tibulco,  in  the  state  of  Honduras  (it  was  worthy 
of  note  that  the  sculptured  figures  on  this  building 
were  dressed  in  garments  of  Indian  fashion).  3.  The 
ruins   of  the  valley  Xilotepeque,  or  Mixco,   in  the 
province  Chimaltenago  of  the  state  of  Guatemala, 
in  which  stalactite  caves,  containing  the  bones  of 
antediluvian    animals,    existed.      4.    The    ruins  of 
Guich^.     Here  had  been  situated  the  ancient  town 
of  Utatlan,  in  which  the  palace  of    the  king  had 
stood.     5.  The  ruins  on  the  island  in  the  lagoon  of 
Itza.     6.  The  monuments  of  Palcaque,   which  were 
the  most  important.     This  town  had,  in   fact,  been 
the  Thebes  of  Mexico,     The  style  of  architecture  of 
the  constructions  found  here  most  nearly  approached 
Egyptian  forms.     The  buildings  had  been  provided 
with  alcoves,  and  had  been  in  many  instances  con- 
stracted  of  stones  6  feet   in  length  and  5  feet  in, 
breadth,  clearly  showing  that  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  the  moving  of  these  large  masses  must 
have  been  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  remains   were  the 
mounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  These  might 
be  divided  into — 1,  sepulchral  mounds  ;  2,  sacrificial 
mounds  ;  3,  temple  mounds;  and  4,  animal  mounds. 
The  first  were  very  numerous  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the   United  States.     They   were  generally 
round,  but  sometimes  elliptical  or  pear-shaped.  They 
usually  covered   but  a  single    skeleton,    which    in 
most  cases  had  been  burnt.     Occasionally  there  was 
a  stone  cist.     Implements  both  of  stone  and  bronze 
occurred ;  but   whilst  personal    ornaments,  such  as 
bracelets,  perforated  plates  of  copper,  beads  of  bone, 
shell,  or  metal,  and  similar  objects  were  very  nume- 
rous, weapons  were  but  rarely  found,   indicating  a 
condition  of  socielj'^  entirely  different  from  our  own. 
The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  sacrificial 
mounds  were    their    almost    invariable    occurrence 
within  enclosures,  their  regular  construction  in  uni- 
form layers  of  gravel,  earth,   and  sand,   and  their 
being  used   to  cover  a  symmetrical  altar  of  burnt 
cla}'    or    stone,    on    which    numerous    relics    were 
deposited   which    all    exhibited   traces    of    having 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.     The  contents  of 
these  mounds  varied  considerably.     Generally  pot- 
tery and  implements  of  stone  and  copper,  which  had 
all  been  subjected  to    great  heat,  were  found.    Stone 
arrows   and  pipes  were  also  abundant.     The  temple 
mounds  were  pyramidal  structures,   truncated,   and 
with  graded    avenues   leading  to  the  summits.     In 
some  instances  they  were  terraced.     But   whatever 
their  form  might  be,  they  invariably  had  flat  or  level 
tops  of  greater  or  less  area.     One    of    the  most  re- 
markable was  at  Cahokia,  in  Illinois.     This  gigantic 
mound  was  700  feet  long,  500  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and    no    feet    high.     Its    solid    content  had    beeu 
roughly  estimated  at  20,000,000  cubic  feet.     These 
mounds  had  not  only  been  used  as  temples,  but  also- 
as    dwellings,    especially     for     the     chiefs.      The 
animal  mounds   were  principally,   though   not   ex- 
clusively, found  in  Wisconsin.     They  generally  re- 
presented men  and  animals,  such  as    buffaloes,   elks, 
bears,  otters,  wolves,  racoons,  serpents,   turtles,  and 
frogs,  but  sometimes  were  in  the  form  of  crosses  and 
tobacco-pipes.       Many     of    these     representations 
were    spirited,  others   hazy    and    doubtful.     These- 
mounds     were     not    sepulchral.     They     contained 
no    implements    or    ornaments ;  in    some    of  them 
fragments     of    ancient    pottery    of    a    very    rude 
kind     were     found.      In    conclusion    the     lecturer 
described  in  detail  a  number  of  diagrams  of  Mexican 
works  of  art,  and  drew  particular  attention   to  the 
great  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  fortresses. 
Keferring   to   some  copies  of  Mexican    stucco   de- 
coration,   he  said  that  though   the   execution    was 
faulty,  a  certain  charm  existed  in  the  compositions  on 
account  of  their  idoalit}'.     He  regretted  that  modern 
artists  had  shown  themselves  in  many  instances  far 
readier  to  imitate  the  primitive  than  the  developed 
Mexican  art.     He  remarked  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  in  the  short    compass- 
of  a  single  lecture,  but  if   he  had  encouraged  any  of 
his  hearers  to  pursue  their  studies  in  this  direction  he 
should  have  attained  his  object. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Tidey,  the  chau*man 
proposed  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Zerffi.  He 
said  that  he  fully  concurred  in  ihe  lecturer's  remarks 
with  reference  to  modern   art,   which  contained,  he 
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was  sorry  to  say,  far  too  much  matter  and  too  little 
spirit.  Much  of  this  was,  he  felt  sure,  due  to  the 
want  of  a  higher  training  for  artists.  With  regard 
to  the  Mexican  mounds,  he  had  himself,  when  in 
Ireland,  had  occasion  to  notice  the  great  resemblance 
they  bore  to  the  Irish  cromlechs. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  lecture  would  be 
on  "  Light  and  Colour,"  and  would  be  delivered  by  "\V. 
Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.li.S.  The  hall  was 
crowded,  man}'  persons  having  been  unable  to  find 
accommodation.  The  session  bids  fair,  therefore,  Ut 
prove  a  successful  one  for  the  society. 


DECAY  IN  STONE  :  ITS  CAUSES  AND 
PREVENTION.' 

I  CANNOT  conceive  that  there  is  a  class  of  sub- 
ject of  more  importance  to  us  as  young  profes- 
sional men,    and    more    deserving    of  our    diligent 
study,  than  that  which  treats  of  the  properties    and 
constituent    parts    of    various    building    materials, 
not    so  much    with  regard    to    their    action    under 
various  weights  and  strains  incidental  to  the  position 
assigned  to  them,  but  to  the  general  effects  produced 
by  time  and  other  influences.      It  may  be  suggested 
that  this  knowledge  can  only  be    acquired  by   years 
of  labour  and  patient  research,  and  that  by  making  us 
chemists    and  mineralogists,  it  would  divert  one's 
thoughts  from  our  legitimate  pursuits  as  architects 
or  engineers;  but  while  in   the  abstract  this  may  be 
true,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a.s  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  general  neglect  of  these  subjects  by  pro- 
fessional men,  as  is  evidenced  by  numberless  failures. 
We,    as  a   society,  have  always  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  these  subjects,  as  every  session  they  have 
been  more  or  less  prominently  before  us.     The    pre- 
servation of  timber  has  been    ably  handled  by    Mr. 
Bancroft;  the  corrosion    and  deterioration  of    iron 
by    Mr.  Dawson  ;    the  preser\'ation  of    iron  is   to 
come    before    us    later    on    in    this   session ;    and 
the    subject    before     us     to-night     has    been    dis- 
cussed, not  only  by  the  President  (Mr.  A.  C.  Pain), 
who,     however,     may     be     said    to    have  made    it 
peculiarly  his    own,    but   by  other  members.     The 
subject    is  in    some    respects    familiar    to    me,    as 
seven  or    eight   years    ago    I   introduced  it  to    the 
society ;  since  then  its  importance  has  become  more 
apparent,  and   my  interest  in  it  has  correspondingly 
increased.  This  paper  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to 
the  President's  on  the  use  and  selection  of  stone,  which 
was  brought   before  us  last  year  ;  and  it    may    be 
well  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  Mr.  Pain's    addressf 
so  that  we  may  the  more  readily  take  up  the  subject 
where  he  left  it.  Tiie  leading  points  iu  that  paper  were 
something  as  follows: — First,  a  carefully-prepared 
table,  giving  full  particuhu^s  of  each  building  stone  in 
use  in  London,  its  mineral  and  geological  designation, 
its  component  parts,    chemical  analysis,  and  colour, 
also  weight  per  foot  cube,  average  size  of   blocks, 
suitability  of   various  beds    for  different   purposes, 
manner   of  working  same,  cost  per  foot  cube  at    the 
quarry    and  in    London,  and    names    of  principal 
buildings,  ancient  and  modern,    in  which    each  has 
been    used.     This  table    is  evidently    the  result  of 
great    care  and  trouble,    and  cannot    fail  to  be    of 
much  practical  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject ;    it    may    be    remembered    that    Mr.   Pain 
kindly  promised  to  allow  any  gentleman  to  take  a  copy 
of  it.  Then  followed  a  detailed  account  of  these  stones, 
taken  chronr)logically  as  they  came  into  use,  which 
comprised  the  balk  of  the  paper.     Next  came  some 
general  remarks  on  the  question  of  decay,  which  the 
author  attributed  maiidy  to  want  of  proper  selection, 
and  to  the  ignorance  of  the  material  with  which  they 
were  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  engineer, 
working  mason,  or  clerk  of  the  works  ;  and    tinally 
came  the  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  a    royal 
commission    to  collect  specimens  from  every    quarry 
in  the  kingdom,  to  be  placdl  in  the  museums  of    all 
the  large  towns,  to  subject  the  same  to  chemical  aiul 
mechanical  tests,  and  to   report    from    time  to  time 
the  results  of   their  labours.     The   interesting   dis- 
cussion    which     followed    turned    i)rincipally     on 
the     subject  of    decay,    and    we    were     favcnired 
with    the    remarks  of    several  gpnth;mcn    of    prac- 
tical experience,  which,   though   they   did  not   solve 
the  ([uestion  before  us,  were  still  of  much  value  to  us. 
And    now   let  me  attempt  to  take  up  the    question 
of  decay  in  stone,  its  cause   and    prevention,  where 
Mr,    Pain  left  it,   omitting  as   he  did,  and    for  the 
same  reason,  any    reference    to  granites.     Building 
Btones  may.  generally   speaking,  be  divided  into  two 
classes — viz.,  limestones  and  sandstones.   Limestones 
are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  either   nearly  pure,  or    mixed 


with  variable  proportions  of  foreign   matter.     Their 

decomposition  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which 
their  component  parts  are  aggregated.  The 
various  kinds  of  limeitones  termed  oolites  being 
composed  of  oviform  bodies,  cemented  by  cal- 
careous matters  of  a  varied  character,  will,  of 
necessity,  suffer  unequal  decomposition,  unless  such 
oviform  bodies  and  the  cement  be  equally  coherent 
and  the  sume  chemical  composition.  The  limestones, 
which  are  termed  *' shelly,"  from  beir.g  formed  of 
either  broken  or  perfect  fossil  shells,  cemented  by  cal- 
careous matter,  suffer  decomposition  in  an  unequal 
manner  in  consequence  of  the  shells,  which  being  for 
the  most  part  crystalline,  offer  the  greatest  amount 
of  resistance  to  the  decomposing  effects  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Sandstones,  usually  employed  for  building 
purposes,  are  composed  <)f  either  cpiartz  or  siliceous 
grains,  or  siliceous  grains  cemented  by  siliceous, 
argillaceous,  calcareous,  or  other  matter.  Their 
decomposition  is  effected  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cementing  substance,  the  grain  being  practically 
indestructible.  Sandstones,  from  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  are  very  frequently  laminated.  Hence,  if 
this  stone  be  placed  in  buildings  with  planes  of  lami- 
nation in  a  vertical  position,  it  will  decompose  in 
flakes;  whereas  if  it  is  placed  so  that  these  pUnes 
be  horizontal — that  is  most  commonly  on  its  natural 
bed — the  amount  of  decomposition  will  be  com- 
paratively immaterial.  Limestones  are  not  liable  to 
this  kind  of  lamination;  nevertheless  some  varieties 
exist,  especially  those  called  "  shelly,"  which  have  a 
coarse  laminated  structure,  generally  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  their  beds.  Therefore,  some  precaution 
in  placing  such  stone  in  buildings,  so  that  the 
planes    of    lamination    be  horizontal,    is    as  neces- 


*  Paper  read  before  the  Civil  and  Slechanical  Enffineers 
Society,  January  19th.  1873,  by  Mr.  James  B.  Walton, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
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sarv  aj  with  the  sandstones   above  noticed.       "With 
regard   to    the  Houses  of  Parliament,    which    are 
built  of  a  magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  decay  is  attributable,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  stones  not  being  placed  upon 
their  natural  bed,  or  in  the  same  relative  position  they 
occupied    in     the  quarry,     as    stones     wluch    were 
found  horizontally  in  the  quarry  were  often  placed 
perpendicularly    in  the  building,  and   used    for  pur- 
poses of  the  most  delicate  ornamentation,  without  any 
injurious  result.       It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  all 
possible  to  account  for  the  lamentable  state  of  decay 
into  which  this  stonework   is    falling  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  which  has  been  before  so  frequently 
advanced — viz.,  the  want  of  proper  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stone  at  the  quarries.  You  will  remember 
that  it  was  to  this  cause  that  Mr.   Pain   attributed 
generally  the  decay  of  stonework.       In   the    special 
case  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  it  was  shown  un- 
niistakeably  that  no  proper  oversight  was  exercised 
at  the  quarries,  that  g(>od    and  bad  stone  was  used 
indiscriminately,although  one  of  the  original  commis- 
sioners, who  was  a  man  of  great  experience,  actually 
volunteered  for  a  nominal  salary  to  take  upon  him- 
self this  special  work.     A  very  superticial  examina- 
tion   of    this>  building   will    satisfy    any    impartial 
observer    that  the    character    of    the   stonework  is 
unequal,     as      while     it     cannot     be     denied      in 
many  cases  that  the  effects  of  damp  and  exposure 
have  accelerated    the  progress   of    decay,  in   other 
instances      very      rapid     deterioration     is     taking 
place     where     these     causes     are     altogether     in- 
operative,     and     further,     it     will     be     remarked, 
which   is    a    most     important    point   for  our    con- 
sideration, that    in  many  cases  in  the   same    stone 
the  work  of  decay  is  by  no  means  general,  but  is 
confined  to  a  space  which  might  often  be  covered  by 
a  square  inch  or  so.     Chemical  analysis  fails  to  help 
us,    because,    after     most    elaborate    inquiries,    the 
chemists  can  only  tell  us  that  tlicv  fail  to  detect  any 
chemical  difference  in  thesouml  and  decaying  portions 
of  the  stone;  the  cause  of  decay  in  stones  which  are 
chemically  similar  must  to  a  great  extent  be  attri- 
buted   to    the    mechanical    manner    in    which   the 
particles  are  aggregated,  or  in  other  words,   to  the 
unequal  physical     structure  ;    in   proof  of  this,    the 
chemist  on  the  Commission  appointed  in  IStll  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  stonework 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  gave  the  following  as 
some   of  many  instances  which   might  be  cited: — 
'^  Marble  and  chalk  are  chemically  iilentical.    but, 
owing    to   their    ])hy.sical  structure,  the  one   being 
crystalline    and   the  other  amorphous,  the  former  is 
less    acted   upon   by   acids    than  the  latter.      Again, 
peroxide  of  iron  is  readily  soluble  iu  acids,  peroxide 
of  iron  in   the  form   of  h;cmatite    is  attacked  with 
dilHcuUy   by  acid,   and  the  same   oxide,  after  ex- 
posure to  powerful  heat,  is  almost  entirely  insoluble 
in  acids."     To  revert  to  the  opinion  expresseil  with 
reference  to  the  i-election,  or   rather  thu   non-selec- 
tions of   the  stone  as  being   the  principal    c;uise   of 
decay,  it  would  appear,  in  the  case  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  least,  to   be  satisfactorily  established, 
and  doubtless  what  is  true  here  would  be  ecpially  so 
in  numberless  cases  besides.     The  peculiar  compo- 


sition  of  the  London  atmosphere  would  stimulate 
decay  when    once   it  became  apparent,    though    it 
would  n<*  in    itself  afford   any  satisfactory    argu- 
ment for  it,   because  if  so  its  action  ought   to  be 
general.     The   report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Commission    to    which    I    have     already     alluded 
appointed  to  examine  the  buildings  in   the  metro- 
polis constructed  with  stone  similar  to  that  used  in 
tne  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  in  itself  an   additional 
corroboration    of    the  statement,  because    while    in 
many  instances  where  no  judicious  selection   of  the 
stone  was  made  rapid  decay  is  apparent,  in   others, 
and  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,     in    Jermyn-street,     where      Sir     Henr}' 
de   la   Beche  paid  great  attention  to  the  selection, 
the  .stonework   is,  generally  speaking,  intact.     You 
will   remember   the  remarks  which    were   made   at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Pain's  paper  by  Mr.  Cross,  who 
is    superintending    the    stonework    of    the    Prince 
Consort  memorial.     Mr.   Cross  is  a  man  of  many 
years'  experience,  and  supplements  his  experience  by 
a    considerable  amount  of    shrewdness.     He    attri- 
buted   the   decay  of    stonework   in    the  metropolis 
entirely  to  the  want  of  proper  selection.    Dismissing 
altogether   the    effects  of    the  London  atmosphere, 
about  which  in  many  quarters  we  hear  so  much,  he 
tells  us  that  he  has  removed  the  accumulated  soot 
from  the  face  of  stone,  and  on  examination  found  the 
stone  quite  sound  and  perfect.   It  will  be  well  for  us 
now  to  consider  a  little  more  closely  the  question  of 
atmospheric    influence  in   London,    as,  though  Mr. 
Cross's   opinions  may  claim  our  best  attention,  on 
this  point  at  least  they  are  neither  explicit  nor  con- 
vincing, because  it  is,    I  believe,  generally  admitted 
that  atmospheric  causes  enter  largely  into  this  ques- 
tion, especially  in  London.    The  experienced  chemists 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred  give  us  the  "  nature 
of  the  changes  to  which  building  stones  generally  are 
subject  under  atmospheric  influences."    Under  normal 
conditions  these  changes   must  be  ascribed    to    the 
action  of  the  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and 
water  in  the  atmosphere.     In  the  air  of  towns,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  other  constituents,  such   as 
several    acids    of  sulphur,   and   occasionally  h3-dro- 
chloric  acid,  which  cannot  fad  to  exert  an  additii)nal 
disintegrating  influence  upon  building  stones.     They 
tell  us  that  the  air  of  Manchester,  according  to  Dr. 
Angus    Smith,     contains     an     average    proportion 
corresponding  to  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  every 
100,000    parts    of    air,    which,     in    the    centre    of 
the   town,    rises    to    25    parts    in    every    100,000. 
No    data     exists    with    rej^ard    to    the    proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  in   the   London    atmosphere,   but 
they  are  assumed  to  be   equal  to  the  average  of  the 
amount    found    in  the  Manchester  air;   they  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  among  the   more  important 
agents  destructive  to  stone. 

(To  be  concluded  next  loeek,) 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Text-Books  of  Science  (Longmans.  Green,  & 
Co.):  Theory  of  Heat,  by  J.  Clark  Maxwell,  M.A., 
&c.,  is  the  last  published'  of  the  useful  text-books 
now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  and  well 
sustains  the  promise  of  its  predecessors.  The  author's 
design  is  to  show  the  scientitic  connection  of  the 
various  steps  by  which  our  knowledge  of  heat 
phenomena  has  been  exteiuled.  This  he  does  with 
as  few  mathematical  formnlje  as  possible,  thus 
bringing  the  work  within  the  range  of  the  average 
student.  Hoiv  to  Publish  a  Book,  dc,  by  Ernest 
Spon  (London:  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon),  contains  detailed 
instructions  to  intending  authors  how  best  to  usher 
their  compositions  into  the  world  of  printing  and 
biuding.  The  Civil  E}igineers  Bocket-Book,  by 
J.  C.  Trantwine(Phila:  Claxton,  Ilemsent,  &  Haffel- 
flnger;  London:  Triibner  &  Co.),  will  be  found  of 
great  use,  especially  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  The  author's  very  laudable  object  has 
been  to  elucidate  in  plain  English  important  but  ele- 
mentary principles,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  "the 
savans  have  enveloped  in  such  a  haze  of  mystery  as 
to  render  pursuit  hopeless  to  any  but  a  confirmed 
mathematician."  The  jiockct-boitk  contains  over 
0;iO  pages  of  small  type,  and  is  full  of  useful  matter. 
The  Perpetual  Croi^a  Calendar,  by  C.  J.  Kecorilcn, 
B.A.  (London  :  Triibner  &  Co.),  is  what  its  name 
indicates.  Druwini^  for  Stonemasons,  and  Gothic 
Stoneicork,hY  KWin  A  Davidson  (London  :  Cassell, 
Petter  &  Galpin),  ar«'  the  last  published  volumes  of 
Cassell's  Technical  Manuals.  The  City  of  London 
Directory,  liS72  (W.  II.  Collingridge,  City  Press 
Oflice),  is  well  got  up  and  well  printed  and 
bound.  It  gives  ji  large  amount  <if  information, 
not  usually  found  in  a  directory,  connected  with 
the  City  of  London,  and  which  could  not  be  so  well 
imparted  by  any  one  as  by  the  publishers.  Many 
other  exceilencJs  that    might   be  mentioned  deepen 
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the  regret  we  expressed  on  its  first  appearance  last 
year,  that  the  limit  necessarily  imposed  hy  its  plan 
rendered  it  only  of  very  partial  use.  In  many 
instances  the  publishers  seem  tu  see  this.  Thus,  in 
the  lists  of  bankers,  of  public  officers,  of  schools  and 
school  boards,  newspapers,  iSrc-,  the  work  wisely 
forfeits  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  Ci'ty  directory. 
If  it  did  not,  the  greater  part  of  the  information 
given  nnder  those  heads  would  be,  for  business  pur- 
poses, imperfect,  as  for  the  same  reason,  are  the  other 
portions  of  the  book.  Brickyard  Chtfdren,  an 
answer  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  George  Smith  against 
the  Tileries.  Tunstall,  by  John  N.  Peake(Grant  &■ 
Co.),  is  a  reply  to  some  statements  noticed  some  time 
since  in  our  pages.  As  far  as  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Peake  are  concerned,  the  matter  seems  to  have  de- 
generated into  a  personal  dispute,  and  as  such  cannot 
be  noticed  here.  "We  do  not  think  the  general 
condition  of  brickyard  children  was  more  favourable 
than  Mr,  Smith  described  it. 


^uiliing  |iittlli§eitcf. 
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CHCBCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Glastonbury. — The  beautiful  church  at  Mark 
has  just  received  its  last  stained-glass  window. 
Most  of  the  churches  in  that  neighbourhood  were 
originally  built  during  tlie  period  from  the  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  centnrj',  out  of  fundswhich  accumulated 
from  the  revenues,  &c.,  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
They  were  rebuilt  from  the  thirteenth  to  thefifteenth 
century  on  the  same  sites.  At  first  the  churches 
were  so  small  that,  on  rebuilding,  the  former  site 
was  occupied  by  the  chancel  alone.  Moreover,  they 
were  not  rebuilt  at  once,  but  .added  to  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  Abbey  funds, 
generally  finishing  with  the  tower  and  north  aisle, 
'in  JIark  Church  these  successive  steps  are  easily 
traced.  But  what  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  Mark 
Church  (says  a  local  paper)  is  the  very  accurate 
geometrical  proportions  of  all  its  parts,  and  which, 
singularl}'  enough,  are  not  observed  in  the  churches 
around,  although  built  and  rebuilt  during  the  same 
periods,  and  out  of  the  same  treasury,  but  evidently 
by  different  architects. 

GoDSTONE. — Godstone  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  undergoing  enlargement  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.  The  works  com- 
prised the  removal  of  a  south  transept  and  of  the 
old  galleries  and  pews,  the  building  of  a  south  aisle, 
the  restoration  of  the  tower  and  increasing  the 
height  of  the  steeple  by  ICft..  the  opening  of  nave 
roof,  and  the  insertion  of  a  new  west  window  and 
west  and  south  doorways.  Stone  from  the  local 
quarries  is  used  for  tlie  arches,  columns,  &c.,  the 
walls  being  lined  ".vith  stone  Trom  Kent.  The  seats 
are  open,  and  are  of  oak.  The  reredos  is  of  carved 
stone,  and  has  seven  arches,  the  columns  being  of 
red  marble.  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  Eeigate,  was  the 
contractor,  the  total  cost  being  about  .£4,000. 

Holywell  Green. — The  various  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  the  new  Congregational 
chapel  at  Holywell  Green,  Yorkshire,  have  just  been 
let  by  tender.  The  total  amount  is  £6,000,  and  the 
foundations  are  already  in.  The  design  comprises  a 
n,ave  74ft.  by  28ft.  6in.,  aisles  58ft.  6in.  by  10ft.  3in., 
choir  18ft.  hy  14ft.  3in. ;  two  vestries  in  the  rear 
and  two  porches  in  front,  formed  by  the  tower  on 
one  side  and  the  staircase  on  the  other.  Tlie  nave 
is  divided  froni  the  aisles  by  arcades  of  five  arches 
each,  which  will  be  of  moulded  stone,  supported  by 
polished  granite  pillars,  with  ornamental  foliage  caps 
of  stone.  The  present  accommodation  is  designed 
for  600,  but  with  the  addition  of  transepts,  for 
which  the  building  is  being  specially  arranged,  400 
more  sittings  can  be  provided  at  any  future  time, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  1,000  sittings.  Mr.  J. 
Prichard,  Darlington,  is  the  architect. 

Leicester. — The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Leicester,  is  undergoing  restoration.  The  new  work 
is  faced  with  purple  bricks  from  Luton,  and  the  ohl 
walls  left  fttaniling  have  been  faced  with  the  same  ; 
the  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  A  new  tower  and 
f.pire  are  added  to  the  west  end,  with  three  porches, 
with  staircases  to  the  galleries.  On  either  side  of 
the  church  an  ambulatory  has  been  added  to  the 
original  plan,  forming  an  aisle  for  access  to  the 
sittings;  and,  as  it  is  covered  with  a  lean-to  roof  at 
half  the  height  of  the  wall,  it  gives  externally  the 
effect  of  aclerestory  to  the  upper  portion.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teuton,  the  estimated  cost  is 
.£3,766,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Sons. 

PiTSLiGO. — In  the  new  church  of  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Pitsligo,  X.  B.,  has  been  placed  a  pulpit 
of  Caen  stone,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  K.A., 
the  architect  of  the  building.     The  base  is  octagonal 


in  form,  and  from  it  spring  up  .shaftings  of  six 
inches,  with  a  centr.al  shaft  of  fifteen  in  the  diameter, 
having  bases  and  capitals  of  delicately-wrought 
mouldings,  surmounting  which  is  an  ornamented 
cape  or  string  course.  Over  this,  the  body,  which 
is  circular,  rises  up  with  three  deeply-moulded  panels 
cut  into  it — the  centre  one  baring  a  cross  in  high 
relief,  and  all  of  them  are  tilled  in  with  fr.acery. 
Messrs.  D.  and  A.  Davidson,  of  Inverness,  have 
carried  out  the  design. 

West  Bromwicil — A  new  'We.sleyan  Chapel  is 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Beeches-road.  The 
chapel  occupies  a  commanding  site,  being  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Beeches  and  the  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton  turnpike-roads.  The  interior 
dimensions  are  .56ft.  X  37ft.  Oin.  A  gallery  is  pro- 
vided at  the  end  next  entrance,  with  an  orchestra 
over  the  vestibule.  The  building  will  be  finished 
inside  with  moulded  surbase,  surmounted  b}'  Ionic 
pilasters  and  cornice,  and  from  acroteria  ornaments 
over  each  pilaster  will  spring  moulded  ribs,  di\iding 
the  coved  ceiling  into  panels.  Exteriorly  the  build- 
ing (with  the  exception  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
front,  which  is  of  Bath  stone)  is  faced  with  red  brick, 
with  Bath  and  Hollington  stone  dressings,  and  the 
sides  are  relieved  with  blue  bricks,  bands,  tic,  and  fret 
enrichment.  The  chapel  is  designed  to  accommodate 
400  persons,  and  the  estimate  of  the  builders 
(Mes.srs.  Trow  &  Sons,  of  Wednesbury)  is  £2,180. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Pincher,  of  West  Brom- 
wich.  The  carving  and  modelling  is  being  executed 
by  Mr.  John  .Smith,  of  Birmingham, 

nfiLniNCS. 
Bedjiinster. — The  new  S.  Paul's  Schools,  Bed- 
minster,  are  in  course  of  erection.  The  architect  is 
IMr.  Joseph  Neale,  of  Bristol,  and  the  design  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  K.  J.  Crocker,  the  general 
contractor.  The  exterior  is  of  brick,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  heads  and  sills  of  the  windows,  which 
are  of  freestone.  All  the  relieving  arches  are 
wrought  of  coloured  bricks,  set  off  with  bands  of 
black  and  white  bricks.  There  is  a  boys'  school  on 
the  ground  floor,  75ft.  by  32ft.  At  the  side  appears 
a  tower,  the  height  of  which  will  be  abo\it  70ft. 
Within  the  tower  a  staircase  leads  to  the  girls'  school- 
room, the  s.ame  size  as  the  bo5's'  underneath.  The 
entire  cost  will  be  about  £1,500. 

Cambridge. — The  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Cam- 
bridge, is  now  undergoing  extensive  alterations. 
The  foundations  will  be  so  altered  as  to  lower  the 
hall  floor  several  feet.  Instead  of  the  one  staircase 
in  the  middle,  by  which  the  picture  gallery  was 
approached,  there  will  be  two  staircases,  and  an  open 
space  in  the  centre.  The  alterations  include  rooms, 
lavatories,  &c.,  for  the  curator  and  servants,  and  the 
designs  of  the  lirst  architect,  Mr.  Bassevi,  will,  as 
originally  intended,  be  carried  out,  and  the  building 
made  to  present  a  grand  appearance,  with  marble 
pillars  supporting  the  staircases.  The  dome  is  to  be 
enlarged.  The  whole  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  Barrj'. 

Luton. — The  Luton  Board  of  Guardians  have  re- 
solved to  enlarge  Luton  workhouse  by  erecting  an 
additional  storv  to  the  building,  at  a  cost  of  between 
£500  and  £600.     Mr.  Brown  is  the  architect. 

Reedham. — A  new  infant.s'and  mixed  school,  with 
a  master's  house  attached,  has  just  been  completed 
at  Reedham,  Norfolk.  The  external  w.alls  are  of  red 
brick,  with  black  and  white  brick  and  stone  dressings. 
The  building  has  a  Large  window  at  the  north  end  of 
the  school-room,  besides  sm.allcr  windows,  and  has  a 
loftv  open-timbered  roof.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  200  children,  at  a  cost  of  £800.  Mr.  W. 
Pearce,  of  Norwich,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J. 
Withers,  of  Blotield,  the  contractor. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Stephenson,  the  Eegistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  has  refused  to  register  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

A  new  B.aptist  Congregational  ChapeKand  Schools 
are  about  to  be  erected  at  Addlestone,  near  Wey- 
bridge,  Surrey. 

The  bells  of  Broome  Church,  r.ung.ay,  Suffolk, 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  aver)'  dangerous 
state,  have  been  restored  and  put  into  a  safe  condition 
by  Mr.  George  Day,  church  bell-hauger,  of  Eye. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Siilisbury  Local  Board  on 
Thursday  week,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  Steele's 
plan,  design,  and  estimate  for  the  erection  of  an  iron 
bridge  at  Fisherton,  in  place  of  the  present  struc 
turc,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500.  It  was  also  resolved  to  pul 
down  the  buildings  known  as  "the  Judges 
Lodgings,"  in  Fisherton  Bridge-street  (recently 
purchased  by  the  Board),  and  to  sell  the  materials 
and  the  laud  not  required  for  the  widening  of  the 
thoroughfare. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communicationa  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Onn  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated 01  in  progress  in  the  provluces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  in  thfl  EDITOB, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-OAEDEN',  W.C. 

Adverti.sement3  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dels.  16c  ,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

I.S"  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 


Received.— J.  K.  W.— E.  &  R.-a  M.  H.— T.  P.  E.-H.  W. 


Comspitknce. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  G.  H.  G.,"  who  dis- 
cusses "  Architecture  or  Archajology  ?"  in  your 
current  issue,  states  as  a  "fact"  that  "so  many  ^sic) 
of  the  ablest  men  in  our  profession,  and  these  of 
different  tastes  and  pursuits,  one  and  all  condemn 
the  design,"  &c. — condemn,  that  is,  Mr.  Street's 
design  for  the  New  Law  Courts.  Will  "  G.  H.  G." 
have  the  goodness  to  prepare,  and  submit  to  you 
for  publication,  a  list  of  this  "  so  many  ablest" 
architects  who  condemn  Jlr.  Street's  design,  specify- 
ing them  b)'  name,  and  not  by  initials  ?  I  mean 
those  "ablest"  architects,  who  have  openly  and 
publicly  expressed  their  condemnatory  judgment, 
and  who,  consequently,  cannot  object  to  being  named 
in  such  a  list.  I  should  be  very  glad  also  in  this 
list  to  have  the  names  arranged  in  two  groups,  the 
one  containing  "  ablest "  lovers  of  Gothic  art,  the 
other  to  comprehend  those  devotees  of  the  Classic, 
with  their  Italianising  brethren,  all  of  them  "ablest" 
.also ;  and  then,  to  make  the  matter  complete,  will 
"  G.  H.  G."  make  another  list  of  Mr.  Street's 
"  ablest"  supporters? 

Your  correspondent,  while  declining  to  accept  my 
views,  has  an  amusingly  dogmatic  way  of  asserting 
his  own,  sweeping  away  broad  masses  and  details 
without  number  with  a  single  thunderbolt-like  ipse 
dixit.  For  myself,  I  read  with  pleasure  such  letters 
as  those  of  "  G.  H.  G.,"  which,  if  anything  could 
strengthen  my  previous  convictions,  certainly  would 
have  that  effect.  But  why  does  not  "  G.  H.  G." 
write  under  his  own  name  ? — I  am,  &c., 

January  23rd,  1872.  Cilvrles  Boutell. 

[We  feel  called  upon  to  make  one  remark  on  the 
above  letter.  Mr.  Boutell  asks  why  "  G.  H.  G." 
does  not  write  under  his  own  name.  We  ask,  What 
right  has  Mr.  Boutell  to  ask  ?  Every  one  may  not 
be  so  independent,  or  may  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  Mr.  Boutell.  Why  should  not  correspondents 
follow  their  own  inclination  in  such  matters  without 
being  questioned  ?  Mr.  Boutell  must  be  aware  that 
the  ablest  articles  in  our  daily  and  weekly  journals 
and  reviews  are  written  without  any  names  at  all  being 
appended  to  them.  The  chief  thing  for  considera- 
tion is  not  who  wrote  an  .article  or  letter,  but  what 
the  .article  or  letter  may  contain.  Besides  "  G.  H.  G." 
is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  publication,  and 
has  been  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  has  dozens  of 
times  signed  his  name  in  full,  and  we  beg  to  say 
that  he  is  as  much  entitled  as  Mr.  Boutell  to  speak 
on  things  architectural. — Ed.] 


WELSH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  LIVER- 
POOL.—" NEW  WAY  OF  GETTING  UP  A 
COMPETITION." 

•    .Sir, If  your  correspondent  "  Looker-On"  in  this 

week's  issue"  will  kindly   publish  his  name  and  ad- 
dress  I  will  reply  to  his  comments  in  the  spirit  which 
tliey  deserve.  I  may  just  add,  in  the  meantime,  that 
if  his  other  statements  are  as  egrcgiously  erroneous 
as  those  respecting  my  connection  with  this  matter, 
"  Looker-On"  had  better  "  wipe  his  spectacles"  before 
he  takes  another  losging  look  at  the  "potatoes  and 
milk"  to  which  he  so  elegantly  refers. — I  am,  &c., 
H.  H.  Vale,  F.R.I.B.A., 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  and  Competitor. 
Liverpool,  Jan.  26. 
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LOUTH  NEW  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY 
COMPETITION. 
SiK, — I  beg  to  send  you  a  report  (cut  from  last 
week's  Lincoln  Gazette')  of  a  meeting  of  subscribers 
to  consider  plans  sent  in  competition  for  a  new  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  (under  motto),  in  which  it 
appears  one  of  the  competitors  (a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  IJritish  Architects) 
was  present,  criticising  the  designs,  and  jmiuting 
out  the  advantages  of  his  own  over  tlie  otliers.  1 
think  such  conduct  is  quite  unprecedented. — I  am, 

&C.,  OCCIUFER. 

[The  report  will  be  found  condensed  in  our  uotices 
of  Competition. — Ed.] 


HOT  WATER  AND  FlREi?. 
Sir, — Many  steam  boilers  are  actually  cased  with 
wood,  and  not  one  of  such  casings  has  ever  caught 
fire.  Consequently  the  notion  that  hot-water  pipes 
could  set  timber  alight  is  absurd,  and  the  sooner 
insurance  offices  come  to  their  senses  the  better. — I 
am,  &c.  J.  1*.  Skddo.n. 

12,  Park-street,  Westminster, 
January  26th,  1872. 


PLUMBING. 

78  "  Clerk  of  Works" 


Sir, — At  page  7.8  "  Clerk  of  Works"  observes  "  it 
is  evident  from  '  Plumber's'  last  sketches  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  metal  valves  mentioned  bj' 
'  G.  H.  G.' "  Now  as  it  appeiu-s  to  me  there  is  no 
difficult}'  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  used  by  "G.  H.  G."  at  page  473,  Dec.  22nd, 
viz.,  "  Waste-pipes  which  should  have  metal  valves 
at  their  inlets  to  soil-pipes;" and  although  "  Clerk  of 
Works"  "  cannot  see  the  great  objection  '  Plninber' 
raises  to  these  valves,"  yet  that  does  not  preclude  the 
existence  of  the  objection.  I  admit  the  ability  dis- 
played in  "  G.  H.  G.'s"  article,  but  I  object  to  these 
valves,  because  they  are  supertluous,  and  do  not  ad- 
vantage the  working  of  the  pipes  so  much  as  ventila- 
tion. Besides,  the  grease,  &c..  which  so  often  comes 
down  waste-pipes  in  the  dirty  water  would  soon 
render  these  valves  both  useless  and  a  nuisance,  and 
the  upshot  would  be  that  after  much  needless  ex- 
pense they  would  have  to  be  taken  out  as  an  obstruc- 
tion. Wherever  the  system  of  allowing  waste-pipes  to 
enter  soil-pipes  is  in  vogue,  the  style  of  carrj-ing  out 
the  work  sketched  at  page  2.^,  .lanuary  5tli,  renders 
such  proposed  valves  unnecessary. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  knock  down  the  pan-closet 
altogether,  because  if  it  gets  proper  usage  it  answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  and  in  hundreds  of  houses  for 
"which  we  work  it  does  well.  So  long  as  the  copper 
pan  which  keeps  the  water  up  into  basin  has  no 
holes  in  it  it  works  well,  but  when  said  pan  gets  holed 
then  it  either  works  bad  or  else  gets  choked  up  unless 
repaired.  This  copper  pan  would  last  many  years, 
if  parties  using  water-closet  would  only  lift  handle 
and  run  the  water  each  time. — I  am,  &c., 

Plumbei:. 


circumstances  and  the  work  the  pit  has  to  do  ;  all 
the  better,  however,  to  have  it  roomy.  This  pit  is 
entered  at  top,  which  has  a  close-titting  cast-iron 
door,  ou  liinges  say,  by  which  the  pit  may  be  entered, 
cleaned  out.  and  soil  carted  awiij'  at  necessary 
intervals.  This  pit-cesspool  may  also  be  ventilated  by 
the  pi]iG  G,  which  may  be  carried  up  to  roof  of  housi*. 
These  ventilating  pipes  should  not  be  put  into  the 
fire-liue  of  a  house  nor  too  near  their  openings,  in 
case  when  fire  is  off  the  flue  should  conduct  foul  air 
down  chimney  into  house.  When  the  pit  F  is  cleaned 
out  it  is  left  empty,  only  the  parties  clearing  it  out 
sliouUl  throw  in  a  quantity  of  some  deodorising  sub- 
st.ancc before  leaving.  Tlie  drain-pipe  E,  which  enters 
pit,  is  about  three  or  four  inches  higlier  than  thesyphon- 
trap  H,  which  leads  out  of  it.  The  soil  an<!  water 
from  water-closet  comes  down  drain  C  and  falls  into 
pi!.  F,  gradually  tilling  it  up,  when  the  soil  is  in- 
tended to  be  retained  in  pit  and  the  surplus  water 
to  run  off  through  .syphon-irap,  H,  to  common 
sewer.  In  order,  however,  that  soil  lloating  along 
on  top  of  water  may  not  get  into  syphon-trap  H 
with  the  water,  a  guard  must  be  placed  before  the 
mouth  of  H,  as  shown  at  I,  so  that  while  water  gets 
over  or  through  it,  soil  may  not ;  and  if  this  guard 
could  be  so  constructed  as  to  act  as  a  filter,  so  much 
the  better.  The  syphon-trap,  H,  is  put  where  it  is 
because,  if  put  at  side  of  drain-pipe,  K,  it  would  not 
work ;  and  if  the  work  be  properly  done,  tlie  trap, 
H,  keeps  back  all  smells  and  rats  from  common  sewer. 
Should  it  be  feared  any  rats  are  in  drain,  E,  light  a 
lire  in  pit,  F,  and  smoke  them  out. 


PLUMBING  AND  THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

SiK, — In  thinking  over  this  matter  the  following 
are  some  of  the  ideas  which  suggested  themselves 
to  my  mind : — 

At  present  the  same  drain  serves  as  the  common 
conduit  for  water-closets,  baths,  wash-basins,  pantry 
and  kitchen  sinks,  &c. ;  while  soil-pipes  have  both 
waste  and  rain-water  pipes  branching  into  them.  As 
a  consequence,  therefore,  the  soil  from  water- 
closets  gets  mixed  up  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
waste  and  rain-water,  and  the  whole  compound  is 
carried  down  in  the  most  promiscuous  manner  into 
our  rivers,  &c.,  polluting  them  to  a  very  high,  and 
now  in  many  cases,  unbearable  degree.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  and  economise  the  soil  instead  of 
wasting  it,  it  might  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  it  were  to  become  the  iiractice  to  have  a  separate 
drain  for  both  tlie  soil  and  waste-pipes — not  .allowing 
any  waste  or  rain  -water  to  enter  soil-pipe  at  all. 
The  following  sketch  will  help  to  show  what  I 
mean : — 

A  and  B  are  the  syphon  traps  of  two  water- 
closets,  branching  into  the  same  soil-pipe  0,  wliich 
is  ventilated  by  the  pipe  D.  Tliis  soil-pipe  runs  into 
the  drain-pipe  E,  wliich  carries  soil  along  and  into 
the  pit-cesspool  F.  Tiiis  pit-cesspool,  it  is  under- 
stooil.  must  be  well  built  of  properly-squared  and 
fitted  stones,  all  jointed  witli  cement,  and  may  be 
also  jmddled  at  back  with  clay.  Tlie  stones  ought 
also  to  be  polished  smooth  on  the  side  presented  to 
pit.  Good  bricks  may  also  serve  if  well  and  closely 
built  with  cement.  No  use  of  lime  for  rats  to  bore 
holes  through  and  so  spoil  the  whole  work. 

The  depth  of  pit,  below  entrance  of  drain-pipe  E, 
should  be  several  feet,   more   or  less   according   to 


In  the  above  pilan  it  is  understood  that  only  the 
water-closets  are  connected  with  tliis  pit,  all  the 
baths,  sinks,  'wash-basins,  &c.,  having  a  drain  for 
themselves,  which  drain,  if  so  judged,  may  have  also 
a  pit,  or  if  not  a  syplion-trap  must  lie  put  on  at  any 
rate.  The  waste-pipe  drain  may  join  soil-pipe  drain 
at  J. 

By  the  above  or  some  other  plan  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  sewage  problem  ought  to  be  easily 
solved ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  us  all — architects, 
plumbers,  and  masons  alike — if  it  is  not  fairly  solved 
whenever  the  public  and  those  in  olHci.al  situations 
really  make  up  their  minds  aud  desire  that  it  should 
be. — I  am,  &c., 

Januiiry  29,  1872.  PLL-smEE. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 
Sir, — Herewith  I  enclose  sketch  of  an  iron  box  or 
junction,  which  I  proposed  fixing  to  syphon  bend  at 
A,  provision  being  made  for  receiving  pipe  at  b,  and 
also  for  receiving  ventilating  shaft,  as  suggested  in 
your  able  article  of  Dec.  15,  at  C.     At  d  is  a  small 


NC    SHAFT 


self-acting  door,  which,  I  believe,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ventilating  shaft,  will  entirely  prevent  any 
foul  air  passing  through  the  syphon  bend  into  the 
house.  As  to  making  the  connection  with  tlie  glazed 
pipes,  I  leave  that  to  the  more  experienced. — I  am, 
&c.,  J.  Ckoss. 


CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR.— III. 
Sir, — A  small  thing  I  neglected  to  notice  in 
speaking  of  small-grained  sands  for  mortar — that  is, 
that  when  too  little  lime  is  used,  which  is  generally 
the  case,  the  mortar,  if  mortiir  it  can  be  called,  is 
left  porous;  rain  water,  containing  carbonic  acid, 
tilters  through  it.  dissolves  tlie  little  lime  tliere  is  in 
it,  and  carries  it  outside  shortly,  Iiardcning  tlie  out- 
side coat  of  mortar,  but  leaving  the  inside  in  time 
nothing  but  sand.  The  outside  crust  drops  off  soon, 
and  of  course  nothing  but  sand  remains.  This  is 
esjiecially  the  case  if  a  little  earthy  matter  be  in  the 
sand,  aud  this  is  the  way  the  lime  ivts.     Jlorc  lime 


would  have  prevented  it,  though  very  small-grained 
sand  ought  to  be  avoided  unless  necessity  compels. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  any  sand  containing  dirty 
absorbent  materials. 

The  reason  why  ground  lime   is   to  be  preferred 
is  that  for  rich  limes  little  more  water  is  required 
to    mix    it    than    is    absolutely    necessary    for  the 
slaking  and  crystallisation.     Speaking  of  rich  limes 
whose  chemical  equivalent  is  2H,  to  slake  requires  an 
equivalent  of  water  0  ;  for  water  lost  iu  slaldng  by 
steaming,  say  2  ;  the  second  hydration,  or  water  for 
crystallisation,  will  require  at  least  another  equiva- 
lent  of  water,  9  ;  so    that  28   by  weight   of   lime 
absolutely  requires   for   setting  20  of  water.     This 
water,  well  managed,   will  lay  in  the  concrete,    or 
nearly  so.     It  is  to  be  recollected  that  lime  and 
water  always  join  ultimately  in  chemical  equivalents, 
that  is,  if  28  (one  equivalent)  be  joined  chemically 
with  water,  the  water  must  be  in  the  proportion  of     • 
9  (one  equivalent  of  water)  or  some  multiple  of  9, 
and  it  is  to   be  specially  understood  the  difference 
between  absorption  and  chemical  combination.     The 
chemical  combination   of  a  second  particle  of  water 
is  what  gives  the  mortar  its   firmness ;  for  carbonic 
acid  may  be  left  out  of  the  question   altogether,  as 
scarcely  any  is  taken  up.     This  may  soon  be  proved 
by  getting  mortar  from  the  inside  of  very  old  walls, 
powdering  it,  pouring  dilute  acid  over  it,  and  stirring 
a  little,  when  scarcely  a  bubble  of  carbonic  acid  will 
rise.     Try  the  same  with  a  small  quantity  of   chalk 
and  see  the  difference.     I  have  seen  tried  and  have 
tried   several    old  mortars,   among  others  from  S.     i 
Radegund's    Abbey,    near    Dover,    and    such    was 
always  the  result,  scarcely  a  sign  of  carbonic  acid. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  best  for  the  experiment.    Plaster 
of  Paris,   which  is  a  nearly  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  will  illustrate  the  difference  between  chemical 
combination    of    water    and   its   absorption.      The 
plaster,  mixed  with  water,  soon  sets  by  combining 
with  water,  returning  to  the  original  state — chemi- 
cally— of  gypsum,  in  fact  chemically  combines  one 
equivalent   of    sulphate  to    two    of  water,  forming 
hydrated  sulphate.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  piece 
of  dry-.set  plaster  be  put  in  water,  the  water  fills  the 
pores  of  plaster,   that  is,  is   absorbed.     Such  is  the 
action  on  lime,  hut  of  course  slowly ;  the  water  not 
wanted  for  hydration  must  be  dried  somehow.     This 
absorption  of  water  ruins  many  buildings.     I  write 
this  last  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  to  whom   my 
advice  is,  learn  chemistry. 

Another  advantage  in  nsing  ground  lime  is  that 
in  the  slaking  a  considerable  heat  is  produced,  which 
is  a  long  time  in  cooling  down.  This  heat  assists, 
or  I  may  say  almost  forces  on  the  second,  or  crys- 
talline hydration,  thus  consolidating  the  lime 
speedily.  Such  is  the  conclusion  I  came  to  from  my, 
perhaps,  blundering  experiments. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  mixing  stage,  I  shall 
give  mj'  ideas  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  will 
show,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  some  sceptical 
young  friends,  how  the  interstices  may  be  filled  as 
full  as  the  Kirkby  Stephen  conglomerate. 

Mixing  boxes,  of  which  there  ought  to  be  two  to 
each  set  of  men,  one  for  mixing  while  the  other  is 
being  emptied,  ought  to  be  so  large  as  to  allow  three 
men  to  work  at  the  mixing,  &c.,  aud  pretty  nearly 
water-tight,  having  ledges  fixed  on  three  sides,  hut 
movable  on  the  fourth,  for  convenience  of  removing 
the  concrete.  I  shall  suppose  that  we  use  the 
Thames  gravel  aud  sand,  the  proportions  of  which  I 
have  some  idea  of.  Larger  gravel,  4  ;  very  small, 
2,  or  thereabouts  ;  1  of  sand,  1  of  ground  lime  are 
the  proportions  nearly  I  found  best ;  though  I  am 
one  of  those  who  do  not  think  gravel  and  shingle 
■are  the  best  materiiils  for  concrete,  for  one  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  water-worn  surfaces  are  too 
smooth  for  the  lime  or  cement  adhering.  All  the 
larger  pieces  should  be  picked  out,  and  if  thought 
well  of,  packed  iu  as  the  concrete  is  being  placed  in 
situ.  The  materials  being  placed  on  a  board  should 
be  turned  over  and  over  till  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
be  left  for  watering,  not  in  a  heap,  but  flat,  so  as  to 
receive  and  retain  water,  which  might  nut  to  be 
thrown  on  iu  bucketfuls,  hut  added  gently  while 
they  .are  being  mixed.  The  water  can  thus  be  regu- 
lated just  to  what  is  wanted.  The  consistency  of  thick 
cream  (not  London  cream,  if  you  please)  is  about 
what  I  have  found  best.  To  mix,  rakes  would  ba 
found  useful,  the  spade  being  kept  turning  over,  and 
keeping  all  right  for  rake's  working.  After  a 
thorough  work  with  rakes  I  would  have  all  chaffed" 
or  wrought  over  with  spade,  like  chopped-up  mortar, 
as  the  concrete  is  put  into  what  it  is  to  be  takea 
away  with.  I  should  prefer  its  being  carried  away 
iu  buckets,  but  if  wheeled  on  the  level  barrows  may- 
do.  On  no  account  should  it  be  throwu  into  its 
place,  or  tipped  from  a  height  so  as  to  render  useless 


*  ChatRng  is,  I  believe,  a  prnvincial  term,  but  I  mean 
working  with  sloped  spade,  back  and  edge ;  chopping  is  by 
edge  alone. 


Feb.  2,  1872. 
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all  the  careful  mixing,  by  separating  the  gravel  into 
large  and  small,  the  large  on  the  outside  nearly 
mortarless,  tlie  smaller,  according  to  weight,  nearer 
the  place  to  where  it  was  pitched,  and  the  lime, 
sand,  and  very  small  gravel  in  a  heap  by  themselves. 
If  this  were  done  all  would  require  to  be  remixed  in 
the  place.  "When  carefully  put  in  it  should  be 
levelled  aud  chaffed  into  every  corner  with  spade, 
and,  indeed,  all  chaffed  over.  I  set  great  store  on 
that  spade  working,  as  nothing  divides  the  hme  lilie 
it.  More  of  this  spade  working  when  I  speak  of 
be'ton  making. 

Concrete,  made  and  placed  in  situ,  as  I  have  said, 
will  be  thoroughly  mixed,  homogeneous,  and  placed 
solidly.  No  ramming  is  required  ;  indeed,  I  look 
upon  ramming  concrete  as  useless  labour,  and,  if  con- 
tinued till  lime  is  set,  absolutely  hurtful,  for  the 
stones  moved  then,  or  even  struck  by  ramming,  are 
All  deprived  of  the  cohesive  envelope. 

This  method  of  making  concrete  for  foundations 
may  be  considered  rather  costly;  but  bj'  packing  in 
any  tough,  hard,  useless  materials,  as  brickbats, 
useless  otherwise,  stone  chippings.  rough  flints, 
hard  clinkers,  &c.,  the  expense  may  be  considerably 
reduced.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  these  are 
thoroughly  bedded  in  concrete.  A  httle  ramming  now 
raaj'"  sometimes  not  be  amiss,  though  they  may  be 
embedded  without.  I  should  prefer  a  slightly  less 
proportion  of  larger  gravel  when  this  is  done,  and 
small  put  in  its  place,  perhaps  also  a  trifle  more  lime 
and  sand.  This  packing  should  only  be  used  freely 
where  all  the  resistance  required  is  to  compression 
only,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  if  carefully  done, 
almost  measure  for  measure  with  the  concrete  may 
be  used. 

I  h^ve  treated  only  of  rich  limes,  but  hj'draulic 
limes  and  cement  will  require  just  the  same  general 
treatment. 

I  had  not  intended  to  have  been  so  diffuse  when  I 
commenced,  but  somehow  or  other  things  have 
grown  on  me  till  I  extend  far  past  mj'  first  inten- 
tions, which  was  concrete  blocks  for  walling,  and  I 
am  not  at  them  yet.  I  hope  my  next  will  linish. — I 
am,  &c.  C.  A.  Weddle. 

37,  Hvde-street,  Winchester. 


"  WORCESTER     SCHOOL     BOARD  " 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  a  "Competitor,"  is  ap- 
parently displeased  that  "  two  Worcester  men  "  ahould 
he  first  and  second  for  the  new  schools.  In  most  cases 
lie  would  be  right  in  thinking  local  iuterest  was  used, 
but  in  my  case  I  can  assure  him  that  neither  I  nor 
'my  friends  have  attempted  to  use  any  influence  at  all. 

My  corrospondenceof  last  week  will.  I  tliink,  convince 
him  that,  though  second,  "  still  I  am  not  happy,"  and  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  heard  from  two  of 
the  competitors  that  my  design  was  a  sood  one,  and 
ought  to  liave  been  placed  before  Mr.  Day  on  its 
merits. — I  am,  &c.. 

W.  Seckham  Witherington. 

135,  Cheapside,  January  30th,  1872. 


BUrLDERS'  CO-OPERATION. 
Sir, — Co-operation  is  now  a  recognised  principl*^, 
and  proving  a  mighty  protective  power  wherever  its 
principles  aud  provisions  are  rightly  understood  and 
administered.  In  its  progress  monopolies  are  swept 
away,  and  the  right  of  the  many  to  participate  estab- 
lished. This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  mutual 
principle,  and  must  gather  streujrth  and  expand  as 
time,  with  its  attendant  blessings  of  education  and 
social  elevation,  moves  on.  And  why  cannot,  or 
rather  why  is  not.  this  principle  of  co-operation 
brought  into  use  by  the  master  builders?  Tliey  are 
the  largest  class  of  consumers,  and  the  mainstays  of 
some  of  our  largest  local  industries,  and  yet  they  seem 
to  be,  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century,  as  con- 
tent with  their  position  in  respect  of  the  sources  of 
supply  as  thoy  were  at  the  beginning !  They  seem 
just  as  unconcerned  now,  being  as  they  are,  shut  out 
from  participating  in  those  benefits  which  should  by 
right  accrue  to  them  as  the  mainstays  of  large  indus- 
tries, as  they  were  before  our  niilway  aud  telegraph 
and  postal  systems  were  in  vogue!  And  why  is  it? 
Why  is  it  that  the  factor  and  the  ironmonger  have  so 
long  fattened  upon  the  builders'  profit.s?  The  answer 
is  simple,  and  is  mainly  this:  The  want  of  co-opera- 
tion! They  (the  buililers,  and  particularly  those  at  a 
distance)  have  been  as  much  as  possible  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  best  means  of  supply,  and  have  much 
suffered  by  their  invidious  position,  being  as  it  were 
between  two  stools,  with  the  local  ironmonger  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  builder's  factor  on  the  other.  The 
first  assumes  that  he  bears  stock,  and  therefore  (and 
justly)  demands  a  higher  price  from  the  builder.  The 
second — the  factor — assumes  that  he,  being  the  direct 
source  of  supply,  is  able  to  (and  no  doubt  does)  supply 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  in  return  expects  the  builder  to 
"bear  slock."  This  is  for  the  consumer  an  invidious 
position;  it  compels  him  invariably  to  keep  open  two 
accounts,  and  must  be  the  cause  of  jealousy  more  or 
less.  This  may  be  remedied  in  tofo  by  the  master 
builders  adopting  the  co-operative  principle.  And, 
moreover,  it  behoves  them  just  now  more  thau  at  any 
other  time  to  follow  this  course,  for  the  very  obvious 


reason  that  the  recent  altered  condition  of  the  labour 
market,  reduced  hours,  and  increased  pay  of  the 
operatives,  requires  some  extra  effect  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  recoup  themselves  as  far  as  advantage 
offers  for  the  losses  that  have  befallen  a  great  many  of 
them.  Co-operation  will  do  this  by  returning  to  them 
a  good  round  bonus  upon  their  outlay  in  ironmongery 
and  other  materials,  which  must  be  admitted  to  form 
a  very  considerable  item  in  Ijuilders'  estimates.  And 
there  can  be  but  little  speculation  as  to  results.  The 
jirofits  on  builders'  ironmongery  as  a  whole  are 
tolerably  large,  and  will  provide,  undoubtedly,  a  hand- 
some return  upon  their  expenditure.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  this  matter  mooted  a  little,  and  for  my  part 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  all  I  can  to  assist  inquirers 
upon  the  subject.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  scheme,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  also  but  you  will,  in  your  editorial  capa- 
city, do  all  you  can  to  sift  the  matter — that  is,  if  yon 
entertain  the  matter  as  at  all  important  to  your  class 
of  readers — and  will  enlighten  the  trade  touching  the 
modus  operandi.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  that 
Birmingham,  from  its  important  and  central  position, 
would  be  best  suited  for  the  project  to  be  set  on  foot  -, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  chief  offices  and  stores, 
and  the  executive  here  would  be  wise  too,  because  of 
the  close  contiguity  of  the  town  to  all  the  industries 
so  entirely  dependent  upon  the  building  trade. — 
I  am,  &c.,  George  Wakeman. 

"Herbert -road.  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 
January  24,  1872. 


CfREAT  ITALIAN   ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Thave  just  noticed  the  following  passage  in  the 
art  icle  on  Great  Italian  Architects  in  your  impression 
of  the  12th  inst.  :  "  Nor  was  such  a  foolish  and  per- 
nicious assertion  ever  made  or  thought  of  by  these 
great  masters  as  that  which  we  have  lately  heard  from 
one  of  our  foremost  architects,  that  an  architect,  like 
a  poet,  nasciiur  non  ft.,  and  that  energy,  zeal,  and 
talent  are  quite  enough  alone,  without  regular  and 
close  study,  to  place  an  artist  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession." I  think  it  would  be  well  for  writers,  before 
they  misquote  others,  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what 
has  really  been  said.  On  turning  to  the  authorised 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Conference  of  Archi- 
tects held  last  summer  (at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
which  the  "assertion"  in  question  was  made),  I  find 
nothing  to  in  any  way  justify  the  construction  put 
upon  it.  '■  One  of  our  foremost  architects''  did,  indeed, 
protest  against  the  assumption  that  architects  could  be 
manufactured  by  attendance  at  courses  of  lectures,  or 
by  a  system  of  architectural  education,  the  residts  of 
which  should  be  estimated  by  mere  examinations  and 
by  granting  of  diplomas,  and  remarked  that  "  a  man 
of  energy,  zeal,  andaljility  will  always  make  his  way 
to  the  head  of  a  profession,"  but  he  did  not  add  that 
he  would  do  so  "  without  regular  and  close  study." — 
lam,  &c.,  T.  II.  E. 

January  30. 


PLUMBING. 
Sir, — In  your  last  week's  journal,  p.  G-t,  you  have 
devoted  almost  three  columns  to  the  subject  of  plumb- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  zinc  of  any  kind  should  not 
be  recognised  for  dwellings  or  any  buildings  of  im- 
portance. You  have  inserted  so  many  unfamiliar  phrases 
that  many  of  my  fellow  craft,  I  am  sure,  woidd  be 
puzzled  to  understand  them:  1st,  rhone  bolts;  2nd, 
semicircular  rhones;  ;Jrd,  bilb  curve;  4th,  pipes  held 
by  wings  (query  Cupid  wings).  Such  prases  are  foreign, 
I  am  positive,  to  any  working  plumber,  and  they  are 
as  much  an  error  as  your  correspondent's  terming  sink 
a  jawbox.  The  way  you  show  the  lead  ridge  roll  nailed 
is  impracticable,  bad,  and  leaky.  Lead  for  hips  and 
ridges  of  roof  that  has  a  pitch,  say,  from  27°  to  45'' 
should  be  18  inches  wide,  and  from  45^  to  60^  twenty 
inches  wide.  All  flashings  should  be  of  -Jlb.  aud  gutters 
of  71b.  milled  sheet  lead,  the  latter  laid  with  a  fall  of 
lin.  iulOft.,  with  2iin.  drip.  Large  flats  and  gutters, 
where  practicable,  should  be  done  with  tiles  in  half 
Portland  cement  and  half  sand.  As  a  rule,  the  less  lead 
is  employed  in  any  roof  the  better,  and  where  used 
soldered  joints  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  instance. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Prideaux,  Clerk  of  Works. 


SKETCHES  OF  OLD  WORK. 
Sir. — It  is  not  at  all  disinteresting  to  read  now  and 
then  long  speeches  from  such  men  as  Mr.  Payne  and 
others  about  London  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  how  it  ought 
to  be.  To  provincials  it  sounds  like  a  dry  fiction — in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  and  no  mere  thought 
of  it.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  poor  mortals  with- 
out the  pale  of  all  those  great  and  glorious  works  if 
they  couUI  be  benefited  with  illustrations  in  your 
journal  of  the  most  uotewortiiy  and  recent  erections 
of  large  buildings,  than  to  see  what  every  roving  Gothic 
mind  lias  seen  over  and  over  again  in  Rickman,  Bloxam, 
and  others— Somptiug  Tower — which  your  correspon- 
dent beautifully  states  was  measured  and  drawn  by,  &c. 
"NVIiere  is  his  scale,  and  what  scale  is  it  drawn  to?  As 
to  all  the  joints  in  the  stonework  it  is  problematical. 
Mr.  Burges  says  details  and  jointing  of  masonry  should 
be  carefully  sho\vn,  in  order  to  give  the  work  its  true 
character;  audi  agree  with  him.  Any  one  could  sketch 
an  outline  of  work,  but  to  sketch  truthfully  should 
be  the  main  object.  ^Yhat  is  the  height  of  Somptiug 
Tower  to  point  of  squinch.  and  from  that  point  to  top 
of  fiuial  ?  This  is  a  fair  question,  aud  it  measurements 
were  made  my  question  could  be  easily  answered. — I 
am,  Ac,  PuiDEAUX,  Clerk  of  Works. 


fntertommuincatioii 


QUESTIONS. 

[2442.1— Fixtures.— Is  a  greenhouse  a  fixture  if 
it  is  built  on  the  fiags  of  a  back  yard?  Is  everything 
whicli  is  not  built  upon  a  plauk  or  board  considered 
as  attached  to  the  fn-ehohi  ? — A  Tenant. 

[■244:i.]— Beams  and  Hip  Boards.— Will  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  valuable  journal  kindly  inform  me 
what  size  principal  beam  I  shall  require  for  a  24ft. 
span,  aud  what  size  hip  boards,  and  if  two  purlins 
are  required?  Also  what  kind  of  beam?,  and  what 
size,  are  required,  over  shop  window?  Stoue  wall, 
18in. ;  the  two  beams  join  at  the  corner  of  the  building. 


the  entrance  into  shop  at  corner,  as  shown  by  sketch 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  By  what  method  shall 
I  joiu  the  two  beams  together?  Would  1  =  9iu. 
square  beam,  or  three  deals  9x3  bolted  together,  be 
the  strongest,  and  which  of  the  two  would  be  the 
cheapest?  I  should  like  to  purchase  an  illustrated 
book  treating  ou  joinery.  —  Young  Country 
Builder. 

[2444.] — Portland  and  Bath  Stone.— Will  any 

reader  kindly  inform  me  what  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  between  I'ortland  stone  and  Bath ;  also,  between 
Bath  stone  of  the  different  quarries;  also,  how  to  tell 
the  bed  of  the  stoue  ? — C.  T. 

[2445.]— Lattice  Girders.— Will  any  subscriber 
oblige  by  stating  general  proportions  of  the  several 
parts  of  these  (both  the  Warren  girder  and  that  with 
upright  stifi'eners  and  cross-bracod  at  angle  of  45°)? 
State  also  usual  total  depth  in  proportion  to  span,  and 
value  of  constant  for  each  variety  of  girder. — Excel- 
sior. 

[244(1.]- "Working  Drawings.- What  work  or 
works  on  this  subject  (special  reference  being  required 
to  joiner's  detail)  are  recommended?  Drawings  need 
not  be  larger  than  one-tweuty-fourth  to  one-eighth 
full  size. — Excelsior. 

[2447.] — Trussed  Beams. — Will  any  reader  oblige 
me  with  a  formula  for  calculating  the  advantage  gained 
by  trussing  a  fir  beam,  with  an  iron  tie  below,  stretched 
across  a  strut  in  the  middle,and  also  by  strutting  withtwo 
wooden  diagonals  from  the  posts  to  the  under  side  of 
the  beam?  Both  are  common  forms,  but  I  cannot  find 
any  practical  formula  for  them. — S.  P.  A. 

[244S.]— Hot-Water  Pipes  v.  Hot  Air.— I  have 
occasion  to  heat  a  chapel.  Can  any  reader  inform  me 
which  will  be  the  best  for  me  to  use,  hot  water  or  hot 
air,  giving  reasons  for  the  system  adopted  ?  Is  not  the 
hot  air  system  liable  to  fill  the  place  with  dust,  sulphur, 
&c.  ? — Perplexed. 

[244f*.]— Dav7Son's  Patent  Torrent  "Water- 
Closet. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
Dawson's  patent  torrent  water-closet  can  now  be  ob- 
tained, and  where?  It  was  brought  out  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  was,  I  believe,  invented* 
by  Austin.  I  have  had  one  fixed  in  my  house  for  24 
years,  and  it  has  uot  cost  me  7s.  in  repairs  during  all 
that  time.     It  is  self-acting. — J.  It. 

[2450.] — Dilapidations. — "Wlien  the  covenants  of 
a  lease  are  "the  lessee  shall  aud  will,  when  and  as  often 
as  occasion  shall  require,  sufficiently  repair,  maintain, 
uphold,  and  keep  in  good  order  and  condition  the  said 
messuages  or  tenements,  buildings,  and  premises  here- 
by demised,"  &c.,  followed  by  painting  covenants,  &c., 
can  the  reversioner,  towards  the  end  of  the  term,  com- 
pel the  lessee  to  put  new  treads  to  stairs  where  the 
original  treads  have  been  worn  through  and  repaired 
by  the  lessee  by  casing  them  over,  the  old  worn  tread 
n'niainiug  under  the  casing,  and  the  casing  being  at 
the  present  time  in  good  order?  The  houses  are  small 
old  teuements,  aud  the  question  really  is  whether  casing 
in  lieu  of  new  treads  is  a  proper  repair  under  the 
covenants  of  the  lease.  Is  a  mere  split  in  the  panel  of 
a  door  or  partition  a  dilapidation  where  the  wood  has 
not  shrunk  away  so  as  to  leave  a  perceptible  opening 
between  the  two  edges?  Where  a  floor  has  been  re- 
paired by  J^mall  patches  12in.  X  *>in.,  or  thereabouts,  in 
many  jtlaces.  is  the  reversioner  justified  in  asking  that 
"  the  floor  patched  with  many  small  pieces  should  be 
properly  repaired  with  sound  floor  boards  of  proper 
lengths?" — Enquirer. 

[2451.] — "Wear  of  Deal  Flooring. — Can  any  of 

your  readers  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  wear  of 
:;in.  deal  flooring  (close  jointed  and  wrought)  for  a  very 
large  public  building;  at  times  horses  and  vans  would 
have  to  go  over  it.  at  other  times  it  would  be  used  for 
balls,  &c.  ;  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  very  much  in  the 
summer,  the  roof  being  glass.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  it 
ou  joists,  five  fei't  apart,  filled  in  with  cemeut  concreto 
up  to  the  toi).— Wood  Eloorinc. 

[2452.] — Foundations  for  Buildings. — May  I 
be  allowed  through  your  columns  to  ask  your  corre- 
spondent "  S.  I.  II."  for  some  iutormation  of  the  system 
of  deep  subsoil  drainage  which  he  has  found  answers 
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the  purpose  of  prpventing:  damage  to  buildinpsby  the 
swelling  and  stimulate  of  clay  ?  I  am  about  to  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  luuMing  upon  a  foundation  of 
blue  clay,  and  had  considm'd  myself  safe  by  providing 
in  my  plans  for  good  foundations  of  concrete.  Since 
reading  the  letters  of  your  correspondents,  H.  G. 
Elborne  and  "  S.  I.  li.,"  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
great  mistrust  of  the  means  in  which  before  Ihadsome 
confidence.  It  may  he  well  for  me  to  mention  that  in 
my  present  case,  to  which  I  allude,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  the  water  to  tlu*  main  sewer,  and 
that  the  building  will  be  erected  on  the  Iiighest  point  of 
ground,  having  a  gentle  flojic. — A  Young  Akciiitect. 

[3453.]  —  Water-Closet  Basin.  —  Will  some 
brother  reader  kindly  give  nio  a  little  advice  upon  the 
following? — An  old  open  privy  cesspool  being  a 
great  nuisance.  I  recommended  turning  an  arch  over 
the  same  to  enclose  effluvium,  and  the  tlxing  of  an 
ordinary  white-glazed,  short,  hopper  basin  and  S  trap. 
This  has  proved  a  failure,  as  when  the  ha^iin  is  flushed 
by  pouring  iu  water,  the  water  slowly  dis.ippears, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  and  paper  behind. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  owing  to  the  neck  of  the  basin  being 
too  small.  Can  any  one  recommend  a  more  serviceable 
kind  of  basin  with  larger  outlet?  There  is  no  water 
laid  on.  and  it  is  too  far  to  jmmp  the  water  to  a  cistern. 
No  kind  of  water  or  earth-closet  would  be  admissable. 
There  is  no  air-pipe  in  cesspool,  would  this  account  for 
it?  but  I  am  nearly  certain  there  is  an  overtlow  drain. 
— W.  R.  S. 


nEVLIES. 

[2 4 -J 4.]— Builders'  Profits.— "  Q.  E."  raises  the 
question,  Can  an  hour's  labour  be  weighed  or  measured 
the  same  as  a  quantity  of  tea,  sugar,  or  beer?  Or  is 
man  a  machine  jiropelled  by  apower  foreign  to,  ora 
being  whose  labour  is  controlled  by  the  mental  and 
physical  forces  existingvvithin  himself  ?  "Q.  K."  might 
to-day  be  charged  !id.  for  4 id.  worth  of  labour,  while 
to-morrow  he  might  get  fair  vdue  for  Is.  (id.,  the  man 
in  the  first  instance  exerting  himself  much  more  than 
in  the  second.  Guilders  alone  are  the  only  proper 
judgesof  the  value  of  the  labour  they  produce,  receiving 
their  experience  by  dealing  in  it.  I  could  not  advise 
"  Q.  R."  even  to  consult  another  builder  on  the  value 
of  aquantity  of  labour  ]»roduced  by  me.  and  think  that 
either  I  or  he  would  be  safe  in  the  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at. — Builueu. 

[24:18] — Definitions  of  Flooring:. — Rough,  edges 
shot,  means  rough  surface,  edges  planed  straight. 
"Wrought  and  laid  foUling  is  planed  surface,  and  folding, 
is  the  method  of  laying  by  which  the  hoards  are  brought 
close.  Splayed  headings,  the  heading  joints  bevelled,  so 
that  the  last  board  of  the  two  that  is  laid  holds  down 
the  other  one. — T.  C.  H. 

[2439.]— Price  per  Cube  Foot. — You  should  write 
to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Lynn  and  Lanyou,  Belfast, 
relative  to  the  juice  per  cube  foot  of  ChesJer  Town 
Hall.  But  what  have  Knglish  prices  to  do  with  North 
Britain  works-— Q.  G.  C. 

[2440.]— Earth-Closets  v.  Water-Closets.— 
Jennings'  waterclosets  for  ladies — so  many  stories  higli. 
Earth-closets  are  hetter  adapted  to  barracks  and  for 
men  on  ground-floor. — W.  W.  K.  Cobblestone. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Waiidle  v.  Bethdne. — Chiust  Chi'rch  Catke- 
DliAL,  MoNTKEAL. — This  case  came  up  for  judgment 
before  tliu  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  Tuesday  last.  It  was  an  appeal  from  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  Lower  Canada,  by  a  builder 
against  the  rector  of  Montreal,  for  the  balance  duo 
for  the  erection  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Then^  had  been  long 
litigation  between  the  parties  intlie  Canadian  courts, 
and  tlie  main  question  was  whether,  as  a  builder, 
the  apjtellant  was  liable  for  tlie  sinking  of  the 
tower  of  the  catliedral.  Mr.  llor.ice  Lloyd,  Q.C., 
and  Mr,  Morgan  Howard  were  for  the  appellant; 
Sir  Roundell  I'almer,  (J.C,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Bompas 
for  the  respondent.  Sir  J.  Napier,  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Judicial  Committee,  read  a  long  judgment,  and 
reviewed  the  litigation,  wliich  had  been  commenced 
in  the  year  lS(jl,  a  tliird  appeal  having  been  heard 
by  the  Court  of  Qnei-n's  Bench  in  li^G8,  when  that 
Court  afKnned  the  juilgment  of  tlic  Court  below,  on 
•which  the  builder  ajipoaled  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee. Sir  Jt)S('ph  Najtier  traced  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  contracts  applicable  to  tlie  present  case, 
and  said  their  lordships  were  of  of  opinion  that  the 
architect  and  builder  were  to  be  considered  as  one, 
and  bound  to  provide  for  the  stability  of  the  build- 
ing. Their  lordsliips  would  therefore  liumbly 
recommend  to  lier  Majesty  that  the  appeal  bo  dis- 
missed, with  t'(tsts. 

CoMrExsATiON  Case.— Tyson  ?;. THE  CourouATioN 
OP  IjONDox. — This  case  (heard  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  last  week)  was  a  claim  for  compensation  on 
account  of  the  demolition  of  property  for  a  public 
improvement.  The  claimant  had  been  carrying  on 
tlie  business  of  a  newsvendor  in  one  of  tlie  houses 
destroyed  for  the  construction  of  tho  new  thorough- 
fare, S.  Bride's-street,  leading  fnmi  the  foot  of 
Ludgate-hill  to  Holborn-circus.  He  said  tliat  he  had 
sunk  £40(1  before  he  made  his  business  pay.  Tim 
property  held  by  him  consisted  of  two  liouscs,  one  of 
wliich  was  licld  at  a  yearly  rental  of  £2-1,  and  tho 
other  upon  a  three  years'  lease.     The  lixturcs  had 


been  estimated  at  £21.  In  his  new  premises,  though 
they  were  near  to  tlie  old  ones,  he  had  been  unable 
to  do  a  remunerative  trade.  The  Common  Sf  rjeunt, 
in  summing  up  the  case,  saiil  that  public  improve- 
ments could  not  be  executed  at  the  private  cost  of 
individuals.  The  claimant  oiight  to  be  put  in  as 
gi)od  a  position  as  if  these  works  had  not  been  under- 
taken. He  would  pass  over  the  value  of  the  fixtures, 
for  it  liad  not  bem  disputctl.  There  were  two  ques- 
tions :  tirst.  as  to  tin'  value  of  the  pro]ierty;  and 
then  as  to  the  goodwill.  If  a  man  had  a  lease  of  it, 
he  could  go  into  the  market  and  sell  it,  and  would 
be  entitled  to  any  improved  value.  Now,  notice  to 
treat  iu  this  case  was  given  in  January,  18Glf, 
but  the  claimant  did  not  go  out  of  possession  imtil 
March,  1S71.  No  doubt  then,  the  tenns  of  both  his 
liouses  had  expired;  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  what 
lie  could  have  carried  into  the  market  and  sold.  It 
had  not  been  stated  either  that  thero  was  any  im- 
proved rent  since  ilie  gnmt.ing  of  the  lease.  The 
jury  awarded  the  claimant  £150. 

A  Sewage  Nuisance. — Judgment  was  gfven  in 
the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Eorough  of 
r.irmingham  by  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  At  tlie  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
argument  his  Honour,  without  calling  on  the 
Solicitor-General,  decided  th.at  the  Corporation  had 
failed  in  giving  any  satisfactory  grounds  why  the 
Court  should  accede  to  their  application.  On  a  pre- 
vious application  he  gave  the  Corporation  time  to 
carry  out  their  proposed  plans  for  tho  abatement  of 
the  sewage  nuisance,  but  intimated  that  that  time 
would  not  be  extended  without  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  having  done  their  best  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
which  the  relators  complained.  No  such  evidence 
was  now  before  him;  there  wsis  jik-uty  i.>f  evidence 
that  the  CoriJoratioii  had  done  their  duty  to  tlie 
town  of  Birmingham,  but  not  a  traeo  of  evidence 
that  they  had  douo  their  duty  to  their  neighbour 
(the  relators).  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Corpora- 
tion could  have  ab.ated  the  nuisance,  if  not  fully  and 
effectually,  at  le;ist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  convince 
the  Court  that  they  had  done  their  best.  The 
middens  and  privies  of  the  town  drain  inte  the  com- 
mon sewer,  and  this  sewer  is  under  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  the  local  authorities.  The  relators  had 
}}roved  to  his  satisfaction  that  their  existence  was 
disturbed  and  theu-  very  lives  endangered  by  this 
nuisance,  whicli,  according  to  their  evidence,  was 
worse  now  than  a  year  ago.  ,  Tiie  application, 
therefore,  for  a  further  suspension  of  the  decree  must 
be  refusod.  The  other  motion  in  the  suit,  in  which 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  is  the  relator,  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with. 

A  Builder's  Claim. — Granfield  v.  Chamhers. 
-  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (heard  in  the  Lord 
Jlayor's  Court  last  week)  a  builder,  sued  the  d;fen- 
daut,  a  shopkeeper,  for  £14  12s.  lOd.  for  work  done. 
The  defendant  gave  the  plaintiff  orders  to  fit  up  a 
shop  for  him  at  Camden  Town.  This  was  done, 
and  it  livas  in  reference  to  this  work  that  the  present 
claim  wns  made.  An  attoniey,  instructed  by  the 
defendant,  had  written  to  the  plaintiff,  offering  to 
]iay  the  amount  on  two  bills,  one  for  three,  and  the 
other  for  six  months.  Tlie  Comninn  Serjeant  said 
the  charges  of  the  plaintiff  seemed  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  The  defendant,  however,  wanted  time 
to  pay  them.  The  plaintiff  might  feel  disposed  to 
agree  to  this,  but  in  the  meantime  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a  verdict.  The  tlefeudant  did  not  appear, 
and  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITAR'S' 
MLA.TTERS. 


Yarmouth  Water  Works.  —  The  Yarmout" 
Waterworks  Company  have  purchased  five  acres  of 
grountl  at  Gorlesttm  as  sites  for  large  reservoirs  to 
be  constructed  for  tho  supply  of  the  parish  of 
Gorleston  and  the  hamlet  of  Southtown  with  pure 
water.  Tho  water  at  present  supplied  to  Yarmouth 
by  the  Cttnipany  is  taken  from  the  extensive  broads 
at  Onnesley,  about  seven  miles  distant.  Communi- 
cation at  Southtown  is  effected  by  means  of  a  pipe 
laid  across  the  Yare  just  above  the  bridge  on  tlie 
U'.irth.  and  it  is  understood  that  another  tube  will 
be  laid  down. 

Halesw'ORTH. — The  Sewage  Committee  of  tho 
Vestry  of  Halesworth  have  adopted  tlio  plans  of  Mr. 
Fitch  for  the  di'ainage  of  the  town  ;  but  as  Mr.  Fitch 
has  engagements  abroad,  his  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Estridge  for 
execution.  The  scheme,  which  will  cost  £1,500  to 
carry  out,  includes  large  sewers  in  various  jiarts  of 
the  town,  whic:li  arc  to  take  the  sewage  down  to  the 
the  marshes,  where  it  is  to  be  partially  filtered,  and 
thencB  it  will  find  its  way  down  the  river,  the  more 
solid  matter  being  in  some  manner  utilised. 

Weymouth. — Mr.  Coode,  civil  engineer,  lias  pre- 
pared plaus  for  the  drainage  and  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  Weymouth,  but  it  would  seem  that  some 
local  genius  considers  Mr.  Coode's  plan  an  ''ill- 
digestc(l.  ill-adapted  measure."  andlias  (acciuxlingto 
till'  Iforsct  CounUj  Chronicle)  made  the  quixotic 
jiroposal  of  raising'  "the  whole  of  the  sewagn  of  the 
borough  of  Weymouth  to  the  levtd  of  the  highlands 
of  Wyke  and  ciiickerell  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam 
applied  direct,  without  tlie  intervention  of  machi- 


nery," the  novelty  and  wonder-working  powers  of 
this  apparatus  being  due.  we  are  told,  to  a  "peculiar 
arrangement  of  pipes."  We  are  not  engineers  (says 
the  local  journal),  but  common-sense  leads  us  to 
believe  tiiat  this  proposal,  like  perpetual  motion  and 
other  kindred  desiderata,  would  be  impracticable,  for 
the  volume  of  sewage  to  be  dealt  with  is  1,800  tons 
per  diem,  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  to  be  lifted  is 
from  GOft.  to  100ft.  Steam  has,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, been  employed  for  forcing  small  quantities  of 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feed-pumps  of  locomo- 
tives ;  but  the  immense  body  of  steam  and  tho 
stupendous  generating  power  of  the  boilers  that 
would  be  r:  quired  to  put  into  operation  tho  apparatus 
projected  by  our  friend  the  local  engineer  would 
dwarf  into  insignificance  these  puny  contrivances. 

The  Purification  of  the  Thames. — Amceting 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  tho  Town  ILall, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  at  which  Mr.  Peek,  M.P., 
])resided,  to  receive  information  from  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
C.B.,  on  his  plan  for  purifying  the  Tliames  from 
sewage  between  the  metropolis  and  Windsor.  The 
ftdlowing  resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  various  sewer  authorities: 
— "  Tliat  it  is  essential  legislative  powers  should  be 
obtained  to  meet  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  recently  passed  by  the  Government, 
prohibiting  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the  river 
Thames,  and  that  a  committee  bo  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  Mr.  I'azalgette,  and  to  confer  with 
the  Govorument  and  others  with  a  view  to  providing 
a  remedy." 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Church  of  S.  Mary.  Henlet-on-Thames.— A 
beautiful  memorial  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
tlio  above  cliurch  bv  the  relatives  of  the  l^te 
Captain  Brooks,  Pv.N.,'Commander  of  H.M.S.  Ring- 
dove, who  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Yedo  Bay, 
J.apan.  It  consists  of  three  lights,  and  contains  tlu> 
following  subjects  in  the  centre  light: — Our  Lord 
walking  on  the  sea,  with  S.  Peter  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  legend  beneath  "Lord  save  rae;"andinthe 
two  side  lights  the  subjects  are  the  stilling  of  the 
waters  and  the  shipwreck  of  S.  Paul.  The  tracery, 
which  is  of  the  Reticulated  order,  contains  twi> 
angels  in  tlie  compartments  above  the  side  lights, 
and  the  top  compartment  is  filled  with  a  representa- 
tion of  tlie  ark  upon  the  waters,  with  a  rainbow  in 
the  background.  Tho  whole  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Heaton.  Butler,  &  BajTie,  of  Garrick- 
street,  from  the  instructions  ami  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendenceof  Mr.  AVm.  Scott  Champion, 
architect,  of  London  and  Henley-on-Thames. 

Biguv,  Lincolnshire. — The  new  east  window 
of  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  erected 
last  vear  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wm.  Scott 
Champion,  has  had  the  centre  light  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Major  L.  Venner,  of 
Cavesfield  House.  Whiteparish,  Salisbury.  The 
subject  is  Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  beiicath  which  is  a 
r.-prescntation  of  the  raising  *of  Jairus's  daughter. 
Tlie  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  sujierin- 
tendenceof  the  architect,  by  Messrs.  Hoaton,  Butler, 
&  Baync. 

« 

CHIPS. 

It  was  decided  by  tho  Paddington  Vestry  at  its 
last  meeting  to  erect  public  baths  and  washhouses 
on  a  site  for  that  purpose  in  Que  en's -road,  Bays- 
water,  at  a  cost  of  £0,000. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Asylums  Board  have 
abandoned  their  intention  of  building  an  hospital  on 
Peckham-rye  for  the  south-eastern  portion  of  tho 
motri>polis.  Fresh  advertisements  have  therefore  ti> 
be  issued,  soliciting  the  offer  of  other  sites. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  approved 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Todd's  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
street  leading  out  of  Battersea-rise,  Wandsw(>rtli- 
eommoii,  to  be  named  Mabel's-road,  upon  condition 
that  no  barrier  be  at  any  time  erected,  or  other  ob- 
struction caused,  to  the"  free  use  by  tho  public  of  the 
road. 

The  Sheffield  Town  Council  have  resolved  to 
construct  street  tramways.  The  offer  of  a  priTate 
company  was  rejected. 

The  magistrates  of  Kent  have  just  determined  to 
erect  a  new  lunatic  asylum,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1.000  inmates.  Tho  outlay  will  be  from 
£150,000  to  £200,000. 

A  bnuize  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was  un- 
veiled at  New  York  on  tho  lUtli  January. 

Building  land  in  Rome  at  tho  present  time  is  said 
be  worth  TiOfr.  the  square  yard,  which  is  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  i'mproving  and  enlarging 
Rome  as  Florence  lias  been  improved  and  enlarged. 

Advices  from  the  River  Plate  received  in  London 
on  Tuesday  bring  news  of  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
"America,"  plying  bet  ween  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video,  with  a  loss  of  about  120  lives.  The  only 
English  passenger  lost  was  Mr.  Peter  Bcarc,  a  well- 
known  civil  engineer. 

Tho  tower  of  Stowmarket  parish  church  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition. 
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Sale  of  the  Grosvenor  ^Iaxsions. — The  large 
building  known  as  the  Grosveuor  Mansions,  situate 
in  Victoria-street,  "Westminster,  let  out  in  suites  of 
chambers,  &c.,  producing  a  rental  of  about  4!o,000 
per  annum,  "was  sold  bv  auction  by  Messrs.  Chinnock, 
Galsworthy,  &  Chinnock  on  the  2oth  ult.,  and 
realised  the  sum  of  £40.500. 

Warwick  Castle  Restoration  Fund.  —  The 
local  schools  of  art  throughout  tlie  United  Kingdom 
are  bestirring  themselves  to  send  in  subscriptions. 
Contributions  in  Nums  nf  one  penny  and  upwards 
have  been  made  by  students  of  the  following  schools: 
— Bridport,  CarlY-^Ie,  Dorchester,  Durham,  Edin- 
burgh, Great  Varmoutli,  Ipswich,  Li%'erpool, 
Northampton,  Paisley,  Rotherhithe,  Salisbury,  South- 
ampton, Trowbridge,  Walsall,  and  Warrington.  The 
list  of  subscribers  will  remain  open  for  another  fort- 
night. 

The  Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement 
Bill,  1872.— The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
liave  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  Pownall  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt  for  making  surveys  and  valuations 
of  the  properties  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire 
under  this  Act,  those  gentlemen  having  undertaken 
to  render  this  service  for  a  fee  of  500  guineas  each, 
their  attendance  as  witnesses  being  paid  for  in  addi- 
tion at  the  usual  rate. 

National  Freehold  Land  Society. — The  re- 
port of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society,  to  be 
presented  to-day  (Friday),  states  that  the  gross  profit 
for  the  year  was  £54,1*21,  and  that  after  payment 
of  interest  on  completed  shares,  and  profit  on  uncom- 
pleted shares,  and  all  current  expenses,  there  remained 
a  balance  of  -£8,057,  out  of  which  the  directors  have 
added  a  further  sum  of  .£5,000  to  the  reserve  fund, 
thns  raised  to  £25,000,  leaving  £3,057  to  be  carried 
forward. 

Asphalte  in  the  City. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Te^e^/raph  writes: — "Walking  through 
Cheapside  this  day  (Monday  last),  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock.  I  saw  no  less  than  seven  horses 
down.  One  of  these  poor  creatnfes  had  its  off  hind 
leg  completelj-  broken,  the  skin  ripped  asunder,  and 
the  bone  protruding — a  most  painful  sight  to  behold. 
A  misty  rain  had  just  commenced  to  fall,  which 
rendered  the  surface  of  the  asphalte  as  slippery  as  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  ice.  Surel}-,  all  the  advantages 
that  can  be  urged  in  favoiir  of  the  use  of  asphalte 
as  a  covering  for  our  streets  must  be  inadequate  to 
counterbalance  this  evil ;  and  little  more  need  be 
said  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  its  use  for  this 
purpose — at  least  for  the  present."  We  have 
hitherto  principally  confined  our  observations  to  the 
results  of  its  use  in  the  West  End  of  the  town.  The 
testimony  of  other  observers,  however,  confirms  our 
own  conviction  that  as  at  present  used  it  never  can 
be  permanently  adopted  in  London  or  anywhere 
else  where  traffic  abounds  and  horseflesh  is  valuable. 

"Wiltshire  Arch.eological  and  Natcral 
History  Society. — A  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  last  week  at  the  Townhall,  Devizes, 
■when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  some  pre- 
mises offered  to  the  society  in  Long-street,  De- 
vizes, should  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £620, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
provided  that  the  necessary  funds  can  be  found  for 
the  purpose,  together  with  an  additional  sum  of 
about  £300  for  adapting  it  as  a  museum,  on  or  be- 
fore the  24th  February  instant.  A  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions. 

Statue  of  the  Late  Lord  Derhy. — A  marble 
statue  of  Lord  Derby,  executed  by  Mr.  Theed,  was 
some  time  ago  set  up  in  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 
The  Junior  Carlton  Club,  acting  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  Colonel  Talbot,  son-in-law  of  the  statesman, 
gave  the  sculptor  an  order  for  a  replica.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  years  the  task  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  statue  stands  7ft.  high,  is  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  represents  Lord  Derby  in  the  robes  of 
the  Garter.  The  attitude  is  that  of  an  orator 
addressing  himself  to  an  assemblv.  The  pedestal  is 
formed  out  of  a  block  of  SiciUan  marble,  and  is  of 
ordinary  size. 


:OXEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday. — Koval  Institite  of  I'.ritish  Arctii- 
TKCTS.— (1.)  "Ou  the  Albert  Memorial." 
By  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  R.A.  (2.)  "  On  the 
Fall  of  a  Church  Dome,  with  Suggestions 
for  its  Construction  on  I'.etter  I'rinciples.'' 
By  Jlr.  Wyatt  I'apworth,  F.It.LB.A. 
S  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  or  Civil  Engineers. — 
I->iscu5sion  "On  the  Value  of  Water  in 
India."     8  p.m. 

Friday.  —  Architectural  Association. — Mem- 
bers' Soiree. 


fck  I'cfcs. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Deptford. — On  Monday  the  fn-m  of  Messrs. 
Bunuett  &  Co.,  engineers  and  ironfounders,  Xew-cross- 
road,  Deptford.  conceded  to  a  request  made  to  them  to 
reduce  tin*  daily  work  of  both  mechanics  and  labourers 
to  nine  liours,  the  new  system  to  come  into  operation 
on  Thursday  (yesterday). 

The  London  Masons  and  their  EMrLOVES. — 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Builders"  Society,  held  on 
Tuesday  to  consider  the  circular  addressed  by  the 
operative  stonemasons  to  their  several  employers,  it 
was  resolved — That,  liaving  carefully  considered  the  re- 
quest of  the  "  Operative  Stonemasons'  Society  in  London 
and  District,"  to  "continue  the  nine  hours'  system  all 
the  year  round  "  and  "to  increase  the  rate  of  wages 
from  Sd.  to  9d.  per  hour,"  the  employers  present  are  of 
opinion  that  any  diminution  of  the  hours  of  masons' 
work  during  the  summer  mouths  is  unnecessary,  nnd 
would  cause  great  ineonvouieuce  and  public  dissatis- 
faction. The  juesi-'Ut  working  hours,  as  proposed  by 
the  operative  stonemasons  last  October,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  employer?,  do  not  exceed  an  average  of  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week  all  the  year  round.  Th;it  tlie 
wages  of  all  artilicers  employed  iu  the  building  trades, 
including  stonemasons,  have  been  increased  three  times 
within  tlie  last  ten  years,  and  there  is  no  cause  shown 
why  a  further  advance  should  now  be  made,  nor  does 
the  state  of  trade  warrant  any  such  step. 

TENDERS. 

Burton-on-Trent.— For  the  erection  of  new  Public 
Baths,  Biirton-on-Trent.  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Younj,', 
Derhv.  architects: — 

Tipton £6000    0    0 

Jno.  Hadfleld 59-30    0    0 

.T(b  Haatield 5S91  10    0 

MacMueks 5850    0     0 

rinrke 5747    0    0 

De  Ville 5G50    0    0 

Chamberlaiu 5fi20    0    0 

Wileman 55!)5    0    0 

Mason 5550    0    0 

Lowe  it  Sons  (accepted) 5533    0    0 

Bowler  &  Beck 5530    0    0 

Hove.— For  the  erection  of  new  tavern  and  outbuild- 
ings on  the  new  Sussex  Crieket-ground.  Hr.  3.  "Wood- 
man, architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Nnnu: — 

Cbeesman  &  Co £3320 

Parsons 2090 

Nash  &Co 20S4 

Patching  &  Son 2076 

Lancaster 20r)7 

Blaekmore  &  Howard ]J)it5 

Lockyer 1955 

Anscombe 1949 

Barnes 1924 

LONT)ON.— For  the  erection  of  p-  "Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Prince  of  Wales'-road,  London,  N.W.  Mr.  E.  Hoole, 
architect: — 

Dove  Brothers £5275 

Booth 5000 

Myers  &  Son 4959 

Henshawit  Co 4930 

Jackson  &  Shaw 4S4S 

Hobson 4828 

"Wright 4650 

Kilby 4577 

Niblett  &  Sou  (accepted) 4490 

Mekton. — For  alterations  to  one  house  and  for  finishing 
four  carcases,  Merton.  Surrey:  — 

Bedford  (accepted),  for  detached  house £270 

Groom,  fur  carcases  Nos.  3  and  4 570 

Duukley  &.  Son-^,  for  carcases  Nos.  5  and  G...     375 
New  York.— F->r  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
New  York,  near  Bostou,  Lincolnshire.    Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Hardy,  Lincoln,  architects: — 

Brown  &  Co.,  Horncastle £S89    0    0 

Hobson  &  Co.,  Hogsthorpe 873    0    0 

Cook,  Brauston S24    5     3 

Lee,  Coningsby  (accepted) 735    0    0 

The  contractor  will  take  the  old  chapel. 
Pwllheli.  — For   alterations    to    Union    Workhouse, 
Pwllheli.    Mr.  K.  G.  Thomas,  architect  :— 

Lloyd £1194 

D.  Williams 999 

Griffith 9S9 

Messrs.  Roberts 947 

J.Jones 834 

W.  Jones 800 

J.  Williams 765 

R.  Jones 752 

Griffiths  (.accepted) 721 

"Wandsworth. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Wands- 
worth. Mr.  T.  Heygate  Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Mann  &  Saunders: — 

Mitchell £5102 

Sprake 4595 

Sutton 4410 

Parsons 4197 

Stimpsonvt  C> 4189 

Adamson  &  Sou 4110 

Fish 3950 

Scrivener  &  White 3928 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Giuari-y  Agrents.— Shiiipors.  Menhants. andCou 
tractors  furni^lii-,i  with  I'lico  Lists  nf  everv description  of 
ROOFING  and  MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Eailwuy- 
rates,  &c.  A^rpnts  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 
S.  Columba  Church,  Haggerstono;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Sisters'  Homo,  Finsbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church,  Kensington,  are  fine  specimens  of  Whitland 
Slating.  Complete  list  of  Buildingscovered  with  these  Slates 
supplied.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDGE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on 
application. — Oftlces  aud  Show-rooms,  14  &  15,  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.— [ArvT.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 

Oldham  Sun  Mill  Cumpanv.  Limited,  Fehruary 
5. — For  the  erection  ot  a  Fire-proof  cotton  mill.  David 
Wilkinson,  Secretary.  Sun  Mill,  Middleton-road, 
Oldham. 

Kavenstiiokpe  Mills  Reservoir,  February  6. — 
For  about  70  tons  of  cast-iron  pipes,  loin,  diameter. 
Mr.  Malcolm  Fatersou,  Civil  Engineer,  Church-street. 
Dewsbury. 

Glasgow,  February  14. — For  the  construction  of 
three  telescope  gasholders,  eaeh  lOOft.  by  coft.,  with 
framings,  at  the  proposed  new  works  at  Dawsholm, 
near  MaryluU. — Glasgow  Gas  Company,  42,  Virginia- 
street,  Glasgow. 

Gkeenock,  February  lf>.— New  works  at  Garvel 
Park. — For  the  construction  of  a  caisson,  surmounted 
by  a  folding  bridge,  for  the  entrance  to  the  Gravel 
Graving  liock. — John  Kerr  Gray,  Town  Clerk,  Council 
Chambers,  Greenock. 

]\lERTiiVR  TvDFiL,  February  13. — For  the  supply 
and  delivery  of  the  undermentioned  lengths  of  cast  iron 
turned  and  bored  main  pipes:  1,800  yards  of  3-iuch; 
500  yards  of  5-inch;  1,000  yards  of  0-inch;  and  3,000 
yards  of  7-inch  (exclusive  of  sockets).— John  L.  Cocker, 
aianager  and  Secretary,  Gas  Works  and  Offices,  Picton- 
street,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Midland  Kailm'ay,  February  G. — For  the  erection 
of  a  roof  over  a  portion  of  the  platforms  at  the  Finch- 
ley-road  Station.— James  Willams,  Secretary,  Derby. 

IJlt.swortii,  February  l;i. — For  the  erection  aud 
completion  of  a  proposed  church  at  Bugsworth,  Derby- 
shire.— John  Lowe,  architect,  S.  Anu's-square,  Mau- 
chestet, 

Frimley,  Surrey,  February  5. — For  the  erection 
of  boundary  walls  and  entrance  gates  te  the  old  and 
new  portions  jf  the  churchyard.  Thos.  Goodcliild, 
architect. 

Ravenstiiorpe  Mills  Reservoir,  February  G, 
—For  about  70  tons  of  cast  iron  pipes  10  inches 
diameter.  Mr.  Slalcolm  Patterson,  Cfvil  Engineer, 
Church-street,  Dewsbury. 

Reading  Local  Board  of  Health,  February 
20. — For  the  construction  and  erection  of  pumping 
machinery,  consisting  of  three  cylindrical  boilers.  7ft. 
diameter,  two  horizontal  condensing  engines  of  about 
30  nominal  horse-power,  and  four  pairs  of  i>umps, 
Thomas  Rogers,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  The  Forbury, 
Reading. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EAXBELL,  SAUNDEES  &  00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Deputs,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  ou 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assupplied  to  H.RH,  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Peumoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &e.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  aa 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Per        Eqnivftlentto 
1,200  Slates,   per  square. 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6    ...    16s.  fid 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17    6    ...    16s.  6d 

Do,         do.         13  by  7 2    5    0     ...    143. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 118    G     ...     13s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17     6     ...    lis. 

Pricesof  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, aud  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  "Wjlts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyn-street.  Pieca 
dilly,  W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton  street 
■Westminster. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO   SUriUENDER    IN   THE    COUNTRV. 

Luke  Fielden,  Toilmordeu,  builder.  Febru'xry  15.  at 
Burnley. — Samuel  Morris,  Finchley.  bmlder,  February  10, 
at  Barnet. — George  Luwry,  Salford,  engineer,  February  7, 
at  Salford. 

BANKRUPTCY    ANNULLED. 

Charles  Hale,  CrickJewood,  builder,  January  23. 

dividend  meetino. 
February  20.  J.  Drew,  Chelteubam,  builder. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Holloway  &  Cole,  Southampton,  plumbers.— W.  "W.  & 
J.  Haley,  Bramley  and  Farsley,  Yorkshire,  stunemasons. 
—Mi  hies  &L  Tipping,  Oldham,  machinists  and  ironfouuders. 
—Crawford  i;  Morton.  South  Shields,  builders.— A,  &  J. 
Hill,  Bradford,  stone  merchants. 


Bkeakfast.— Eppr's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort 
:nG.— "By  a  thorough  l:nowledge  of  the  natural  law 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digpstion  and  nutrition 
aud  by  a  careful  iipplieation  of  the  tlue  properties  of  well 
Rejected  cocoa.  Mr.  Ejjps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  whieh  may 
save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  billa." — "Civil  Service. 
Gazette."  Made  simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk 
Each  packet  is  labelled— "James  Epps  &  Co..  Homoeo- 
pathic Chemists.  London."  Al&a.  makers  of  Kpps's  Milky 
Cocoa  (Coco  aud  Condensed  Milk). 
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LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
Lead. 

I>igL_Forci?n per  ton  £18  10    0  £18  15    0 

„      English  W.B.     .    .      do  20  10    0  21    0    0 

„      Lead  Co do  19    S    0  0    0    0 

„      OthiT  brands .    .    .      do  IS  17    r,  19    5    0 

Sheet  MiUed do  20    7,    0  0    0    0 

Shot.  Patent do  21  10    0  0    0    0 

Eed  or  minium.    ...      do  21  10    0  000 

Litharge  W.B do  o    o    0  0    0    0 

White  Dry do  2C  10    0  0    0    0 

ground  in  oil  .    .      do  0    0    0  0    0    0 
Copper. 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    .  per  ton  £92    0    0  £9B    0    0 

Best  Selected    ....      do  94    0    0  ssi    0    0 

Sheet do  9.5    0    0  101    0    0 

Bottoms do  98    0    0  10:5    0    0 

Australian do  g.',  10    0  99    0    0 

Spanish  Cake     ....      do  88    0    0  000 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ...      do  8G    0    0  89    0    0 

„     Eeflned  iugot      .    .      do  90    0    0  97    0    0 

Yellow  Metal      ....  per  lb.  0    0    SJ  00    SJ 

IllON. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton  £3  13    C  £0    0    0 

■Welsh  Bar,  in  London  .do  10    0    0  10    5    0 

Wales     .do  9    S    0  9  10    0 

Staffordshire      ....      do  11  10    0  12  10    0 

Hail,  in  Wales    ....      do  8  10    0  000 

Sheets  single  in  London      do  13  10    0  14  10    0 

Hoops.  Drst  quality    .    .      do  12  10    0  13  10    C 

Nail  fiod    ......      do  11  10    0  12  10    0 

Swedish do  12    0    0  13    0    0 

Oils.  &c. 

Seal   pale          per  tun  £3G    0    0  £0    0    0 

Sperm  body 97    0    0  98    0    0 

Cod  .    . .34  10    0  0    0     0 

Whaie.  South  Sea,  palo     .        „  30    0    0  37    0    0 

Olive,  Gallipoli .53    0    0  0    0    0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun .    .        „  44    0    0  44  10    0 

Palm,  fine ,  39  10    0  40    0    0 

Linseed 32  10    0  32  12    6 

fiapeseed,  Eng.  pale.    .    .       „  44    0    0  0    0    0 

Cottonseed 33  10    0  34    0    0 

Timber. 

Teak load  £12  10    0  £13  10    0 

Quebec,  red  pine ,  3  1.5    0  4  1-5    0 

„        yellow  pine.    .    .        .,  4    5    0  4  1-5    0 

Quebec  oak.  white    ...        „  600  6    .5    0 

„       birch 3  15    0  5    0    0 

elm ,  3  1-5    0  4    5    0 

Dantzic  oak „  4  10    8  6  10    0 

Hr ,  2    7    0  4    0    0 

Mcinel  flr „  3    5    0  0    0    0 

Biga „  3    0    0  3  10    0 

Swedish ,  2    0    0  2  10    0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .        „  4    0    0  6  10    0 

„      yellow  pine 4    0    0  6  10    0 

Oregon 7    0    0  10    0    0 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    .        „  4  10    0  6    0    0 

St.  Petersburg       „  S    0    0  9  10    0 
Deals,  per  C,  12tt.  by  3 

by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  sprnce    .    .        „  12  10    0  18    0    0 

St.  John,  white  spruce      .        ,,  12     0    0  14    0    0 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  O 

Canada,  1st  quality  .    .    .       „  18  10    0  21    0    0 

2nd  d.. 13     0    0  14  10    0 

Archangel,  yellow 12  10    0  14  10    0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow      .        „  12  10    0  13  10    0 

Finland „  6  15    0  7  15    0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  .    .    .       „  0    0    0  0    0    0 

Gothenburg,  yellow 8  10    0  10  10    0 

white   .    .    .       „  8    0    0  9    0    0 

Qefle,  yellow 10  10    0  12  10    0 

Soderham ,  8  10    0  12    0    0 

Christiana,  per  C,  12ft.  by 

3  by  9in..  yellow             .       „  10    0    0  12  10    0 

Other  Norway „  7     0    0  S    0    0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow    .    .        „  0  10    0  0  116 

First  white 086  096 

Second  qualities 0    6    0  0    8    6 


TO  IKONIIONGEES  .\ND  THE  TRADE  GENEE.^iLY. 

DliULETT  AXD  CO.,  MANUFAC- 
,  TDHERS  OF  GAS  CHANDELIERS,  HALL 
L.\NTERNS,  GLASS  LUSTRES,  &c.,  &c.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  the  newest  designs  always  on  show;  every  article 
marked  in  plain  tlgtires.  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
the  Mercurial  Gas  Regulator.  Complete  Pattern-book  and 
Price-list,  12s. 

Nos.  65  and  66,  HIGH  HOLBOEN. 

LATHES. — The  Cheapest  House  for  good 
Lathes,  with  planed  iron  beds,  iron  standards.  &c.. 
the  friction  parts  of  hardened  steel,  is  NEILSON'S, 
19,  Denmark-street,  Soho.  London,  makers  of  every 
description  of  tools  and  apparatus  for  amateurs  and 
mechanics.  Inventions  worked  out.  Illustrated  prico 
list  three  stamps. 

WORKMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1870. 

Silver  Medal  (only  prize  fur  Lathes)  awarded  for 

excellence  of  workmanship. 

INFtTRiyS    IMPKOVED    (HRCULAU 

SAW  BENCHES,  with  planed  tops,  for  30in.  saw, 
£9  10s.;  forSGin..  £15.— Mansfleld  Wharf,  Belgrave-road, 
Leicester. 

AUTION.— Mr.  LIPSC0MBE\S  SELF- 

CLEANING  CHAHCOAL  CISTERN  FILTER,  an 
immense  improvement,  three  times  more  efficient,  sovon 
times  more  durable,  than  other  CiBteru  Filters;  aboro 
2,000  in  use;  rented  in  London  if  preferred.  Preventn 
incrustation  in  engine  boilers.  Prospectus  free. — TEMPLP.- 
BAB. 

ATIONaL    institution    for 

DISEASES  of  the  SKIN". 
Physician  :— Dr.  Baru  Meadows, 
Patients  atlond  at  T21.  Gray's  Inn-r.iad,  King's-cross,  on 
Momlays  an(i  Thursdays,  and  at  10,  Mitre-street,  AMgat**, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  mornings  at  10,  evenings 
from  6  till  %  Average  number  of  Cases  under  treatment, 
1,000  we«kly. 

THOMAS  EOBINSON,  Hon.  Sec, 


BUILDING  LAND  FOR  SALE,  free  of 
Tithe  and  Land  Tax.  j-iUiate  at  Barnet^  Dulwich, 
Leytonstone.  Highbury.  Tooting,  and  Wandsworth.  Nine- 
teiiths  of  Ihe  purchase  money  may  remain  on  mortgic'O 
or  contract  at  5  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  in  nine  years  by  equal 
half-yearly  instalments:  hut  the  whole  oranyp;irt  (if  tlv^ 
balance  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  wlthu'.it  notii''\  — 
Particulars  and  conditions  nf  sale  may  be  obtained  ten 
days  before  the  sale  at  the  principal  inns  in  theneighbour- 
huud;  of  the  foreman  on  the  estate  :  of  T.  B.  Yule,  High- 
street,  Acton;  of  Messrs.  Russell,  Davics.  &  Russell,  .'»!), 
Coleman-street,  London,  E.C. :  of  the  Auctioneer,  14, 
Moorgate-street.  Loudon.  E.C. ;  and  at  the  place  of  sale. 


ARCHITECT'S  AND  SURVEYOR'S 
PRACTICE.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF.  tho  Practice  ..t 
a  llr.->t-class  Architect  and  Surveyor's  BUSINESS  in  the 
Midland  Counties.  The  different  Contracts  yet  to  com- 
mence will  repay  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money,  and 
a  gentleman  of  good  business  habits,  and  who  can  com- 
mund  about  £2,000,  will  find  the  above  a  flrst-class  invest- 
ment. Satisfactory  reasons  will  bo  given  as  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  present  owner:  and  for  further  particulars 
apply  to  S.  Birbeck,  Architectural  Bookseller,  26,  Lower 
Pershore-street,  Birmingham. 

RNAMENTAL      IRON     ~^     AVIUE 

WORKS.  BLIND  MANUFACTORY.  5:c..  &c..  tol)e 
DISPOSED  OF.  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Working 
Partner.  Established  forty-oue  years,  in  a  llrst-rate 
thoroughfare  :  front  shop  looft.  long,  ten-roomed  house, 
two  back  workshops,  fitted  with  forge,  &c.,  &c.— For  par- 
ticulars apply  344,  Euston-road,, between  the  hours  of  II 
to  1,  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

INE  OAK  CARVINGS.— To  be  SOLD, 

tho  FITTINGS  of  an  old  CHAPEL,  suitable  for 
Hall  or  Library,  consisting  of  twelve  Pilasters  with  carveii 
capitals  and  entablature,  richly-carved  reredos,  arched 
doorway,  Ac,  &c.  On  view  at  Messrs.  Morris  &  Robert- 
son's Art  Furniture  Manufactory,  Vauxhall-cross,  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge,  Surrey  side. 


WANTED. 


AdvertuemenU  for  "  Sititatinns  Wanted'''  are  inserted  in 
the  "Bi:iLDiNG  News"  at  a  charge  of  One  Shilling 
for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


TO  STONE  CARVERS.  —AVANTED, 
several  Good  and  Steady  MEN  for  countrj'  work. — 
Harry  Hems,  Stone  and  Wood  Carver,  69,  Paris-street, 
Exeter. 

ANTED,  in  a  LONDON  OFFICE,  a 

DRAUGHTSMAN  anxious  to  complete  his  archi- 
tectural training.  A  small  premium  required,  and  a  pro- 
gressive salary  given.  The  situation  is  likely  to  he  per- 
manent.—  \ddres.s,  stating  ago  and  previous  experience, 
M.  N.,  G5,  King  William-street,  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT.  — 
WANTED,  for  a  permanency  in  Yorkshire,  an  AS- 
SISTANT, well  qualified  in  all  classes  of  design,  Details 
and  Specifications.  State  age,  salary,  references,  &c,,  &c., 
—Apply  to  B.  F.  G..  Post-offlce.  Huddersfleld. 

N     ARCHITECT     and     SURVEYOR 

requires  a  competent  ASSISTANT,  a  fair  Draughts 
mm  with  knowledge  of  Details  and  some  experience  in 
Quantities  and  Measuring  up  Work. —Address,  stating 
terms  and  references,  Y.  Z.,  Post-office,  Birmingham. 

O  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

WANTED,  by  the  advertiser,  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT in  an  Architect's  or  Snrveyor's  Office  in  London. 
Has  a  good  knowledge  of  Surveying  and  Designing. — 
Address,  M.  H.,  Post-OJflce,  Dnlwich,  S.E. 

^XTANTED,    WORK    in    Ireland    by    a 

V  T  Mason's  Foreman  of  20  years'  consecutive  practice- 
A  Freemason.— Refer  to  Mr.  James  Haliday,  builder, 
Dumfries. 

rpO  ARCHITECTS.— An  Assistant  is  open 
1      to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town  or  country.    Mode- 
rate   salai-y.      Highest    reference. —  Address,   J.  A.,    62. 
Queen's-road,  Liverpool. 

TO  BUILDERS.— A  thoroughly  practical 
&energetic  PLASTERER  wishes  to  take  work  to  any 
amount,  or  as  FOREMAN.  Has  finished  some  first-class 
jobs  in  Town  and  Country.  Good  references  from  Londtm 
firms.— Address,  W.  Clarke,  47,  King-street,  Coruwall- 
road,  Lambeth. 

O  ARCHITECTS.  t'tc.—WANTED.  by 

a  YOUNG  MAN.  a  SITUATION  in  the  office  nf 
the  above.  Details.  Working  Drawings,  &c.,  perspective. 
Oic. — Address,  S.  W.  W..  i»,  Queen's-roadWest,  Chelsea. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BUILDERS,  &c. 


T^ 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  ONE  OF 
ALLEN  E.\NSOME'S  IMPROVED  GENERAL 
JOINEES.  Second-hand.— Apply  to  J.  Davis,  Ivybouriie. 
Malvern  Wells. 

DE.VTII  or  INJURY  from  ACCIDENT, 
ivith  the  consequent  LOSS  of  TIME  and  MONEY, 
provided  for  by  a  policy  of  the 

EAILWAY  PASSENOEBS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

AO.MNST    ACCIDENTS    OF    ALL   KINDS. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £S  5s.  insures  £1,000   at 

Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  weoK  lor 

injury.    iG.Olt.OOO  have  been  paid  as  compensatiion,  .ui    .at 

of    every    Twelve    Annual    Policyholders    becoir.ng    a 

claimant  each  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  t\e  Railway 
Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  offices,  04,  Corn- 
hill,  and  10,  Regent-street,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Now  ready.  12mn..  cloth,  price  4s.  (postage  4d.) 

WEALE^S  BUILDER'S  AND  CON- 
TKACTOTl'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1S73.  Contain- 
in;,' Prices  for  Work  in  all  branches  of  the  Building  Trade; 
with  an  Appendix  of  Tables,  Notes,  Memoranda.  &c. 
"Well  done  and  reliable." — "English Mechanic."  "Care- 
fully revised  and  admirably  arranged. — "Engineer." 
London:  LOCK  WOOD  &  CO.,  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court.  E.C. 

Now  ready,  with  1^  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket 
size,  price  2s.  post  free. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE 
and  MEVSURER  for  Builders  and  Surveyors,  con- 
taining a  eompleti^  explanation  of  the  terms  useil  in  Build- 
ing, Memoranda  fur  RRference,  and  Technical  Directions 
for  Measuring  Worl:  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  with  a 
Treatise  on  tlie  Measurement  of  Timber,  and  a  com- 
plete Specification  for  Houses,  Roads,  and  Drains.  By 
A.  C.  BEATON. 

Also  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  POCKET  ESTIM.VrOR  FOR  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES,  with  13  Woodcuts  Cuniform 
with  the  "  Technical  Guide"),  2s.  post  free. 

QUANTITIES    &    ME.\SUREMENTS  : 
How  to  Calculate  and  Take  Them.     12mo.,  cloth 
limp.  Is.  Gd.  (postage  2d.) 
London:  LOOK  WOOD  &  CO..  7.  Stationers' Hall-court.  E.C. 


NESBIT'S  PR.\CTICAL  MENSURATION. 

A  thorough  revised  Edition,  augmented  by  a  Treatise  on 

Levelling,  price  6.s.  bound, 

A  TREATISE   on   PRACTICAL  MEN- 
SURATION, in  Ten  Parts;  containing:— 

The  most  approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geometrical 
Figures. 

Mensuration  of  Superficies. 

Land  Surveying. 

Mensuration  of  Solids. 

The  Use  of  the  Carpenter's  Bule. 

Timber  Measure,  in  which  is  shown  the  Method  of 
Measuring  and  Valuing  Standing  Timber. 

Artificers'  Works,  illustrated  by  the  Dimensions  and 
Contents  of  a  House. 

Mensuration  of  Haystacks,  Drains.  Canals,  Marlpits, 
Ponds.  Milldams,  Embankments,  Quarries,  Coal-heaps, 
and  Clay-heaps. 

Conic  Sections  and  their  Solids. 

The  most  useful  Problems  in  Gauging  according  to  the 
New  Imperial  Measures. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  the  Men- 
suration of  Heights  and  Distances. 

Trigonometrical  Surveys. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  in  Architecture. 
By  ANTHONY  NESBIT.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  much 
improved.  To  which  is  added,  a  Treatise  on  Levelling.  The 
Two  Treatises  illustrated  by  above  700  Practical  Examples 
and  about  300  Woodcuts. 

KEY  TO  NESBirS  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION, 
containing  Solutions  to  all  Qu-^stions  which  are  not 
answered  in  that  wurk  ;  with  Reference  to  the  Problems, 
Rules,  and  Notes,  by  which  tho  Solutions  are  obtaiued. 
('orrected  to  correspond  throughout  with  the  Improved 
Edition  of  the  Treatise.     12mo,  price  5s.  bound. 

Also  may  now  be  had,  with  numerous  Plates,  Woodcuts, 
and  Engraved  Plans,  in  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

NESBirS  PRACTICAL  LAND-SURVEYING,  for  tho 
use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.     Twelfth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  by  William  Bdenfss,  F.R.A.S. 
London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN.  &  CO..  Paternoster-row 
MEMORIALS  FOK  CHURCHYARDS  &  CEMETERIES. 

Just  published,  price  £1  lis.  6d.,  handsomely  bound. 

CH  R  I  S  i'  I  A  N  MEMORIALS. 
Second  Series  by  THEOPHILUS  S.MITH. 
The  work  contains  sixteen  well-executed  Coloured 
Designs  of  Head  Stones,  Coped  Tombs.  Crosses.  Upright 
Tombs,  &c..  associated  with  suitable  Railings,  which  are 
accompanied  with  sixteen  Plates  of  details  for  the  effectnal 
carrying  out  of  tho  designs,  which  are  thoroughly  practical 
in  their  character. 
Oxford  and  London :  JAMES  PARKER  &  COMPANY. 


THE  SEWA(;E  question,    price   2s; 
SANITARY  WORKS,  price  Is. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  DENTON,  C.E. 
E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-c*o.s.s. 

HE    I'clTh    NUMBER  of    the    WEST- 

MLXSTER  GAZETTE  published  on  Jan.  20.  price 
3d.,  contains,  among  other  interesting  matter:— 

A  Photograph  of  Seel's  Buildings,  Liverpool.    E.  Welby 
Pugin,  architect. 

"Mr.  Streetaud  his  Defence." 

Why  arc  our  Catholic  Traditions  Abandoned  ? 

The  Doba-sement  of  the  Nation  under  Gladstone. 

Fifty  Years  Ago  at  Oxford,  by  Canon  Oakley. 

St.  Lawrcncc-on-Sea. 

OfBce,  178,  Strand. 


r>OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  — 
Vi  Entirely  New  Entertainment.  1>V  Professor  Pepper, 
entillcd  SHAl'oWS.  AND  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
SHVDOWLKSS  MAX!— Prufi^fis.ir  Pcjipcr  s  New  Enter- 
tainment, BATTLE  OF  DORKING  .VNSWERED  BY 
THE  .\CTCMM  MANCEUVRES:  or,  the  British  Army 
and  its  Stations.  Patriotic  Songs  by  Miss  Alice  Berth. — 
New  Musical  Entertainment,  by  Mr.  George  Buckland, 
written  expressly  for  him  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Institu- 
tion, entitled  THE  GHOST  OF  THE  TOLL-HOUSE! 
Illustrated  wiih  New  Scenery  and  Spectral  Effects.  Mr. 
George  Rncktand  will  iutroiiiice  many  original  Songs. — 
The  rennwncd  swimmer  Marquis  Bibbero.  will  enact  THE 
DROWNING  MAN.  Illuminated  bv  a  powerful  light— 
The  Arabian  Mv.sterv.— ■•CHRIST5tAS  COMES  BUT 
ONCE  A- YEAR!"  by  J.  L.  King.  E^.).— Matthew's  Magic 
and  Mystery.— Dugwar's  Juggling.— \dmi3ai0n  to  the 
whole,  One  Shilling. 
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CONTEMPORARY     CHAPEL 
BUILDING. 

rpHE  "  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1872" 
-*-      and  the  "  17th  Annual  Report   Of    the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  Committee"  may  supply  us 
now,  as  they  have  done  before,  with  a  general 
idea  of  the  state  of  religious  architecture  out- 
side the   Established  Church.     There  is   no 
very  marked  change,  no  such  general  growth 
and  transformation  as  one  would  wish  to  see, 
and   there  are  few  attempts  to  grapple  with 
the  main  dithculties  of  cliurch  design  for  con- 
gregations.    The  essence  of  the  problem,  how 
t«  combine  perfect   convenience   with   noble 
and  impi-cssive'design,  is  left  untouched  ;  but 
we  are  thankfid  to  say  there  is  some  slight 
abatement  of  vulgarity  in  detail.  Mr.  Tarring, 
indeed,  goes  on  hi.s  way  rejoicing,  and  shows 
in  his  "  Congregational  IMemorial  Hall"  that 
he  has  learned  notliing  and  forgotten  nothing. 
Mr.    E.  C.  Robins,  on   the  other   hand,  has 
taken  a  step  in  advance,  at  least  in  the  matter 
of   style.     His  church  at  Streatham    Hill*  is 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  ;  it  has  a  useful  and 
eifective  feature   in  the  shape  of  an  entrance 
loggia  of  four   arches,   and   a   tower  which 
would  have  been  tolerable  enough  if  its  belfry 
stage   had    been   raised   a   few"  feet   higher. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  printed  descrip- 
tiou,  ]\Ir.  Robins  has  receded  rather  than  ad- 
vanced as  I'egai-ds  the  interior  of  his  church. 
He  has  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  better 
than  the  stereotyped  plan  of  nave  and  aisles, 
and  has  added  one  more  to  those  compromises 
which  sacrifice  the  useful  without  gaining  the 
beautiful.     In  other  words,  he  has  employed 
stone   nave  piers,    big  enough  to  cause  con- 
siderable obstruction  to  sight,  and  yet  a  great 
deal  too  small  to  give  any  dignity  or  nobleness 
to  his  design.     There  is  something  marvellous 
about  the   scarcity  of   original   ideas  in  this 
matter  of  church -planning.    Architect  follows 
architect,   as    sheep  follows  sheep  through  a 
gap,  and  with  equal   indifference  to  results. 
'•  Yes,"   said  in  effect  the  writer  of  an  article 
on   church-planning   which  we   met   with   a 
short  time  since—"  Yes,  it  is  true  that  we  build 
all  our   churches   on   an   inconvenient  plan  ; 
it  is  true  that  their  arrangement  from  first  to 
last  is  absurdly  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  liut 
then  we  cannot  really  help  it.     We  should  like 
to  change;  we  are  burning  to  strike  outsome- 
thing  fresh  ;  we  are  consumed  by  the  passion 
to^  be  original,   but  our  pastors  and  masters 
will  not  let  us.     Deliver  us  from  the  clergy- 
men and  archiBologists  who  ai-e  set  over  lis, 
and   we   will   astonish   the   world    directly." 
^^'ell,  in  cases  like  the  present,  the  deliverance 
is  complete.       There  are  neither  clergymen 
nor  archajologists  to  deal  with  ;  not  a  soul  on 
the   committee   cares   anything  about  prece- 
dent, or,  in  all  probability,  so  much  as  knows 
whether  it  is   being  respected.     Such  pastors 
and  masters  as  these  are,  protest  with  might 
and  main   against   any  inconvenience  being 
foisted   on  them  in  the  name  of  architecture, 
and  would  wish  the  regulation  rows  of  nave 
piers  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  rather  than  in 
the  way  of   their   congregations.     They  are 
ready  to  examine  any   design  on  its  merits, 
without  troubling  themselves  for  one  moment 
whetlier  the  plan  is  a  new  or  an  old  one,  and 
if  their  arcliitect  has  really  got  anything  in 
him,    he  lias  nothing  to  do  but   to  bring  it 
out.     He  shakes  his  head,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon's  remark,   "  as  men  shake  a  bottle,  to 
see  whether  it  be  empty  or  no,"  and  discovers 
the  dregs  of  an  exhausted  idea  at  the  bottom. 
He   cannot  conceive  of  any  plan  without  two 
rows  of  nave  columns  ;  but,  glorious  inspira- 
tion,   he   will   starve  these  columns  down  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick.     The  archi- 
tecture will  not  be  so  nrii  trumpery  after  all. 


*  See  BuiLDiNO  News,  No.  844,  Vol.  XX. 


and  the  piers  will  not  be  a  nuisance  to  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  people. 

This  seems  to  be  the  (-an  which  congrega- 
tionardiurch-planning  has  taken  lately,  and 
while  we  welcome  the  slightest  amelioration 
in  its  detail,  we  regret  the  resort  to  an  ab- 
surdly inappropriate  ty|ie  of  plan.  The  nave 
and  aisles  plan  is  ill-fitted  enough  to  tiie 
services  of  tlic  Church  of  England,  and  even 
there  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  architects 
have  been  making  efforts  to  transforui  it : 
nay,  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  originated 
it,  and  for  whose  worship  it  was  at  first  ex- 
pressly intended,  no  longer  bind  them.selves 
down  to  it  in  this  slavish  way,  as  witness  the 
vast  open  nave  of  Messrs.  Hansom's  new 
church  at  Manchester.  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists have  fifty-fold  more  reason  to  find 
fault  with  it.  It  can  by  no  possibility  be 
bent  to  their  purposes  without  being  totally 
ruined.  To  be  carried  out  with  the  slightest 
.success  it  must  have  massive  stone  piers,  and 
must  have  them  just  where  they  are  most 
in  the  way.  To  thin  these  piers  down  is  only 
to  make  a  wretched  parodj'.  The  congrega- 
tion, most  of  whom  probably  were  never  inside 
a  really  good  church  in  their  lives,  may  think 
the  interior  "  very  pretty  ;"  but  even  they 
do  not  like  having  their  pews  spoilt  to  gain 
this  prettiness,  while  people  who  really  know 
what  architecture  is  laugh  at  the  whole  affair. 
The  poor  designer's  ghost  of  nn  idea  was  not 
worth  shaking  his  head  to  find  :  !;e  has  been 
content  to  starve  his  architecture,  and  yet  he 
has  blocked  up  his  pews. 

It  is,  after  all,   of   little  use  to  urge  people 
to  do  what  nature  has  left  them  incapable  of 
doing.      The   sheep  who  are  now  following 
each  other  through    this  gap  will  doubtless 
continue  to  follow  each  other  through   it  till 
some  erratic  member  of  the  flock  makes   a 
new  one,  and  then,  in  all  probability,  they  will 
follow  him  with  the  precise  amount  of   intel- 
ligence which  they  now  display  in  following 
each  other.     Still,  if  the  new  gap  happens  to 
be  a  better  one  than  the  old.  something  will 
be  gained,    and   as    it  can  hardly  be  much 
worse  we  look  wit'i    interest  on  all  attempts 
to  break  it  through.     One  such  attempt  we 
may  note  in  Mr.  Fuller's  Clapton  Park  Chajjcl, 
and   another,    not   very    dissimilar,    in    INIr. 
Simpson's   chapel  at  Brighton  ;    the  latter  is 
arrayed     externally   in   all    the    horrors    of 
Portland  cement ;  it  is  egg-shaped  on  plan, 
and  has  a  vast   low-pitched   roof,    anything 
rather  than  beautiful.     There  is  a  high  tower 
of  an  ordinary  German  Romanesque  pattern. 
The  building  widens  out  from  3 Oft.   at  the 
narrowest    point     to   72ft.    at    the    widest, 
being  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  site,  and 
has,   apparently,   no  internal  columns.     The 
most  eifective  feature  in  the   exterior  is  the 
upper  arcade,  pierced  with  numerous  lights, 
erroneously  called,  in  the   "  Year  Book,"  a 
clerestory.     The  porches  work  picturesquely 
into  the  view,  and  with  a  better  tower  and  a 
better  roof  (this  last  item  involving  a  general 
re-casting  of  the  design),  the  leading  form 
nn'ght  not  be   altogether  displeasing.     "What 
it  looks  like  inside  we   can  hardly  say ;  but 
one  thing  the    dimensions    prove, — namely, 
the  awkwardness  of  its  proportions.     A  build- 
ing 72ft.  wide,   with   side  walls  ;?2ft.    high, 
and   a  ceiling   only  40ft.  from  the   floor   in 
the   centre,    is  not  a  promising  subject  for 
architectural    treatment,    nor    are   Portland 
cement  and  plaster  promising  materials  with 
which   to   treat   it.      Clapton  Park   Chapel, 
unlike  this,  has  its  sides  straight  and  parallel, 
though  its  front  is  circular  on  plan.     It  is, 
in  fact,  as  complete  a  specimen  of  the  theatre 
arrangement  of  chapel  as  we   have  happened 
to  meet  with.     A  gallery,  three  or  four  seats 
deep,  runs  round  it  and  follows  the   sweep  of 
the  walls ;  the  pews  for  the  most  part  face 
the  puljjit,  and  the  place  is  successful  acous- 
tically.    The  best  thing  we   can   say  for   its 
architecture  is  that  there  is  no  disguise  about 
it.     With  a  certain  section   of  Nonconfoi'm- 
ists  the  theatre  plan  has  long  found  favour  ; 
but  while  they  have  willingly   adopted  it  for 
the  inside  of  their  eliapels,  it  has  been  a  con- 


stant desideratum  with  them  to  fit  a  church- 
front — a  pretence  at  nave,  aisles  and  clere- 
story on  to  its  outside.  At  Clapton  Park 
the  vain  attempt  is  abandoned,  and  the 
arrangement  shows  itself  for  what  it  is.  So 
far,  the  architect  deserves  praise  for  the 
honesty  of  his  design,  and  the  committee  for 
the  courage  which  they  showed  in  selecting  it. 
Of  the  two  things,  a  theatre  plan,  avowing  it- 
self such, is  better  than  a  theatre  plan  like  that 
of  Westminster  Chajiel,  with  a  slice  of  church 
stuck  against  the  end  to  make  it  look  eccle- 
siastical ;  but  no  theatre  plan  at  all  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  either.  The  merits  of 
the  arr.angenient  are  chiefly  imaginary,  while 
its  faults  are  glaring  and  almost  ijicurable.  It 
looks  very  plausible  on  paper,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  in  practice.  For  in- 
stance, it  makes  cast  iron  columns  almost  a 
necessity,  with  all  the  trashy  detail  which 
they  lead  to — and  itinvolves  so  many  of  them, 
that,  even  in  spite  of  their  thinness,  they 
cause  a  very  considerable  obstruction.  At 
Clapton  Park  there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  them,  half  below  the  gallery  and 
half  above,  and  each  interferes  with  the  view 
of  the  pulpit  from  several  sittings.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  theatre  plan  that  this 
should  be  so,  and  we  are  not  blaming  the 
architect  for  making  it  worse  in  this  example 
than  it  is  everywhere  else.  For  this  crowd  of 
badly-placed  columns  it  is  evidently  out  of 
the  ciuestion  to  use  stone.  They  must  be 
attenuated  to  tlie  last  degree,  or  the  congre- 
gation woiild  not  endure  them  ;  and  with  such 
attenuation,  what  possibility  can  there  be  of 
good  architecture  ?  These  theatre  plans, 
again,  are  wide  and  short ;  what  can  be  made 
of  thera  on  the  outside  ?  Plenty  of  wide  and 
short  churches,  it  is  true,  may  be  found 
wdiicli  are  picturesque  and  even  gracefid  ex- 
ternally. (.Tiven  a  few  strong  stone  piers, 
which  will  carry  arches  and  clerestories  and 
gabled  roofs,  and  the  most  .shapeless-looking 
area  may  be  skilfully  and  artistically  covered. 
Here,  liowever,  we  are  bound  down  to  thin 
iron  props,  good  for  nothing  on  the  outside. 
-■Vll  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  a  one-span  roof 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  thus,  freed  from  its 
disguises,  the  theatre  jilan  works  out  exter- 
nallj'  as  a  round-ended  barn.  The  barn  may, 
of  course,  be  a  well-built  and  costly  one  ; 
it  may  have,  as  at  Clapton,  walls  of  ashlar 
and  lialustradcs  of  Portland  stone  ;  it  might 
even  have  well-studied  details  and  admirable 
decoration,  but  nothing  would  ever  remedy 
the  meanness  of  its  general  form.  For  any- 
thing worth  calling  religious  architecture,  the 
theatre  plan  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  un- 
promising models  conceivable. 

Still,  however,  as  a  sign  of  life,  and  as  an 
indication  that  here  and  there  a  Noncon- 
formist architect  is  setting  himself  to  master 
the  difficulties  with  which  ho  has  to  deal,  at- 
tempts like  these  are  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  a 
pity  that  care  and  thought  should  be  spent  on 
types  ladically  bad,  but  even  this  is  better 
than  that  no  care  and  thought  should  ever  be 
given  to  the  subject.  The  misfortune  has  long 
been  that.  Nonconformists  have  not  insisted 
sufficiently  on  these  things, — that  they  have 
made  matters  too  easy  for  their  architects, 
and  have  satisfied  themselves  with  a  tithe  of 
the  excellence,  both  artistic  and  practical, 
which  tliey  might  have  obtained  if  they  had 
liked.  Something  of  course  depends  on  out- 
lay, and  if  chapels  are  to  be  built  for  .£2  or 
£3  per  sitting,  their  architecture  must  be,  not 
necessarily  vulgar,  but  excessively  slight. 
Suppose,  however,  the  case  of  a  committee 
willing  to  give  three  or  four  times  that  price, 
and  anxious  to  obtain  a  really  satisfactory 
result,  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be 
to  lay  down  these  three  conditions:  1.  The 
building  must  be  well  shaped  and  proportioned 
in  every  part,  inside  and  outside.  2.  There 
must  be  no  iron  columus,  and  no  unduly  thin 
stone  ones.  .'!.  There  must  be  no  olistruction, 
cither  to  sig-ht  or  hearing ;  and  the  utmost 
licen.se  in  the  breach  of  this  last  rule  should 
not  extend  to  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  of 
the  sittings.     Such  a  connnittce  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  hear  instantly  and  repeatedly  that 
their  conditions  were  impracticable,  and  to 
hear  it  without  being  moved  in  the  least  from 
their  detennination.  The  only  difficulty  in 
having  such  conditions  complied  with  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  men  to  think  ;  and  with- 
out thought,  unfortunately,  neither  good  art 
nor  much  else  that  is  good  can  po.ssilily  be 
obtained.  If  a  higher  standard  both  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  convenience  were  set  up  by 
the  promoters  of  chapel-building,  a  higher 
point  of  excellence  wouhl  very  soon  be 
reached.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  architectural 
progress,  and  for  the  interest,  moreover,  of 
every  architect  who  deserves  the  name,  that 
a  high  standard  should  be  insisted  on,  and  such 
a  one  the  conditions  above-named  would 
easily  supply,  llow  many  of  the  designers 
whose  names  now  figure  in  the  "Year  Book" 
■would  then  continue  to  appear  there,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  We  would  fain  hope  that 
there  is  more  in  some  of  them  than  can  be 
supposed  from  their  works,  and  that  they 
only  want  the  stimulus  of  necessity  to  make 
them  surpass  themselves.  Nonconformists, 
however,  are  not  bound  down  tothese  familiar 
names.  In  the  "  Year  Book  "  for  1872  we 
already  note  several  fresh  ones.  Amongst 
our  old  acquaintances  we  may  observe  that 
even  Mr.  Pritchett  has  produced  part  of  a 
new  design,  having  so  far  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  always  tried  to  advocate,  as  to 
make  a  conspicuous  feature  of  his  gallery 
staircase.  With  a  loftier  and  less  crowded 
tower,  and,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  shorter 
spire,  his  Holywell  Green  Church  would  be, 
at  least  externally,  above  the  average  of  his 
designs.  Within,  it  has  the  stereotyped  rows 
of  nave  piers,  and,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
all  their  usual  consequences. 

The  proposed  Oakhill  Congregational 
Church,  by  JSIr.  Lewis  Banks,  illustrates  the 
totally  unnecessary  way  in  whicli  columns 
are  often  employed,  to  forward  the  vain  am- 
bition of  making  a  small  building  look  like 
a  large  one.  A  first  glance  at  the  view  gave 
us  the  impression  of  a  something  approach- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a  cathedral :  there  is  a 
nave  with  broad  aisles,  a  polygonal  transept, 
and  a  circular  ajisc  of  seven  bays,  not  to 
speak  of  a  lofty-looking  tower  witli  side  and 
centre  buttresses  to  each  face.  We  turned 
to  the  description,  and  found  the  total  length 
to  be  60ft.  9iu.,  and  the  number  of  sittings,  in- 
cluding those  in  a  singers"  gallery,  to  be  200. 
If  this  is  not  building,  as  Mr.  Iluskin  says,  like 
frogs  and  mice,  we  do  not  know  what  is.  One 
step  more  in  this  direction  and  we  shall  see 
somebody  making  a  duplicate  of  Wren's  first 
model  for  S.  Paul's,  as  the  neatest  thing  for 
a  small  congregation.  This,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  seen  it  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  will  allow  six  or  seven  people  to 
squeeze  into  it.  while  it  would  look  even  more 
imposing  on  paper  than  the  pocket-chapel  at 
Oakhill.  What  possible  excuse  can  there  be 
for  dividing  a  room  that  will  only  seat  260 
into  a  nave  and  aisles,  and  not  by  stone 
columns  either,  which,  if  they  are  inconvenient, 
may  be  beautiful,  but,  as  in  this  case,  by 
wretched  iron  props?  We. should  recommend 
Mr.  Banks,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  compare 
his  elevations,  scale  for  scale,  we  will  not  say 
with  those  of  Alby  or  Gerona  catluMlrals,  but 
with  those  of  any  ordinary-sized  church  b.y 
Mr.  Street  or  :Mr.  Brooks.  "This  Oakhill 
miniature,"  we  are  told  in  the  "  Year  Book," 
"will  be  an  ornament  tothe  neighbourhood." 
In  what  way  it  will  be  so,  itis  hanl  todiscover  ; 
it  will  be  too  big  for  a  chimney  ornament, 
and  far  too  dwarfish  for  oneof  any  other  kind. 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Dedham, 
Essex,  by  Messrs.  Sulman  and  Rhodes,  is  one 
of  those  in  which  the  maximum  of  acconmio- 
dation  has  had  to  be  ju-ovided  at  the  minimum 
of  cost.  Such  examples,  when,  as  this  does, 
they  avoid  vulgarity,  cannot  be  very  severely 
criticised.  The  general  shape  here  is  not 
pleasing,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances.  To  have  narrowed 
and  lengtiiened  the  plan  woukl  vastly  have 
improved  the  proportions ;  but  it  may  be  that 


the  nature  of  the  site  did  not  allow  of  this. 
As  an  alternative,  it  might  have  been  wise  to 
omit  the  tower  and  spend  the  money  in  raising 
the  walls ;  but  though  the  omission  would 
have  been  no  lo.ss,  the  saving  of  expense 
would  have  been  but  small.  A  more  satis- 
factory design  by  the  same  architects  is  that 
of  the  little  chapel  at  Birdbush,  in  AViltshire. 
It  seats  '2t)0  people  for  less  than  £8.50,  and 
judging  from  the  exterior  view,  is  a  quiet, 
unassuming,  and  creditable  little  work.  The 
chimneys  remind  us,  perhaps  rather  too  for- 
cibly, of  ^Ir.  Pritchard  ;  but,  after  all, for  simple 
structures  in  riu'al  districts.  Mr.  Pritchard  is 
one  of  the  safest  guides  to  follow.  At  AVIiite- 
haven  Chapel  Mr.  Lewis  Banks  has  accom- 
plished something  of  a  feat  in  chapel  Ijuild- 
iug,  and  has  combined  all  the  ugliness  of 
the  old-fashioned  meeting-house  with  more 
than  all  the  inconvenience  of  the  regu- 
lation Gotliic  church.  This  inconvenience, 
it  is  true,  chiefly  affects  the  Sunday 
School  children,  and,  of  course,  as  they 
cannot  resent  their  treatment,  it  does 
not  matter  how  they  are  used.  In  the  pre-sent 
case  they  are  ranged  round  the  area  in 
galleries,  with  such  an  array  of  piers  and 
columns  before  them  that  we  question  if  one 
in  ten  of  them  can  see  the  minister.  Our 
experience  of  inconvenient  arrangements  has 
not  been  small,  but  we  never  met  with  any- 
thing like  this  before.  IIow  many  columns, 
in  the  whole  may  be  planted  in  front  of  these 
galleries  we  do  not  know,  but  only  as  far  as 
the  internal  view  extends,  there  are  tveidi) 
massive  piers  of  brick  or  masonry,  serentij-lwo 
shafts  attached  to  these  piers,  and  fortij 
detached  shafts  carrying  arches,  all  standing 
before  the  seats  meant  for  the  Sunday  School 
children !  A  greater  mockery  than  to  talk 
of  those  poor  children  being  present  at  the 
service  cannot  be  conceived,  and  in  common 
humanity,  we  hope  the  teachers  will  make 
them  comfortable,  and  encourage  them  to 
pass  the  hours  of  their  imprisonment  in  sleep. 
The  mternal  dimensions  of  the  chapel,  with 
more  than  twenty  piers,  and  with  at  least  a 
hundi'ed  and  twelve  shafts  to  support  a 
range  of  arches,  are  77ft.  by  -i.^ft. !  The 
area  seats  are  raised  after  the  manner  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  .are  curved  in  parts  to 
make  them  face  the  pulpit.  "  This  arrange- 
ment of  seating,"  the  description  informs 
us,  "  is  thought  to  produce  a  sympathetic 
feeling  of  imiou  in  worsliip ;"  which  it  very 
likely  may,  if  we  merely  assume  that  the 
object  of  all  this  united  worship  is  the 
preacher.  The  whole  thing  centres  in  him  ; 
he  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  if 
such  an  arrangement  produces  any  feeling  or 
sets  forth  any  fact,  it  is  the  faetthat  worship, 
in  its  higher  sense,  never  entered  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  devised  it. 

There  were  two  or  three  lingering  examples 
of  the  old  mouldy-looking  Classic  meeting- 
house amongst  the  Congregational  Chapels  of 
the  year,  such  as  ToUmgton  Park,  by  jMessrs. 
Searle,  and  AVheeler-street,  Birmingham, 
superintended  (not  designed)  by  Mr.  Ingall. 
But  ■«  e  have  had  to  do  with  these  depressing 
productions  in  former  years;  and  as  they 
never  change,  to  have  criticised  one  is  to  have 
criticised  them  all.  AVe  turn  to  the  A\'esleyan 
Chapel  Keport;  though, for  want  of  .space,  we 
must  dismiss  it  briefly.  !Mr.  Ellison's  Chapel, 
at  Leigh,  is  one  of  those  which  suffer  from  a 
plague  of  side  gables.  The  ujipcr  stage  of 
the  tower  is  mere  '•  carpenter's  Gothic  :"  but 
the  window  tracery  and  some  of  the  other 
details  are  fair — for  Mr.  Ellison.  Inside, 
translating  the  flowery  languiige  of  tlie  de- 
scription into  ordinary  English,  we  gatiier 
that  it  has  the  usual  iron  clothes-props  by 
way  of  nave  piers  ;  whereupon  our  desire  to 
know  more  of  it  becomes  exceedingly  faint. 
Mr.  Lauder's  Chapel,  at  New  Cro.ss,  looks,  in 
the  view,  alarming,  and  even  imjiossible ; 
this,  however,  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
its  architect  or  its  di'aughtsman  has  not  yet 
ma.stered  the  rudiments  of  perspective.  We 
have  noticed  this  willow-pattern-plate  sort  of 
treatment  in  Mr.  Lauder's  views  before,  and 


will  do  him  the  justice  to  point  out  that  his 
buildings  are  really  not  half  so  outrageous  as 
might  be  supposed.  We  come  upon  a  simple 
and  pleasing  little  design,  in  Clent  Chapel, 
by  Mr.  Hoole ;  and  it  is  noticeable,  both 
amongst  Wesleyans  and  Independents,  that 
their  smallest  buildings  are  often  the  most 
traly  architectural.  The  fact  is,  with  narrow 
proportions  and  a  one-s])an  roof,  the  architect 
esca)ies  nearly  all  his  ditiiculties.  He  may 
not  have  originality  enough  to  solve  the 
problem  of  accommodating  a  large  congrega- 
tion in  a  convenient  and  artistic  way,  but  any 
one  can  devise  a  small,  simple,  and  unbroken 
apartment.  Still,  there  is  a  tastefid  way,  and 
there  is  a  vulgar  way,  of  dealing  with  the  simp- 
lest matters,  and  !Mr.  Hoole  deserves  commen- 
dation for  having  chosen  the  former.  Canton 
Chapel,  by  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Pite,  and 
Oxford  Place  Chapel,  Doncastor.  present  no 
evidences  of  thought  or  points  of  interest,  whUe 
the  Chesterfield  Chapel  is  so  much  like  fifty 
others  of  the  box-and-portico  pattern,  that 
we  doubt  if  the  very  people  who  paid  for  it 
would  know  its  view  from  theirs.  Southport 
Chapel,  by  JlcUor  and  Sutton,  reminds  us  of 
old  times ;  such  attemjtts  at  a  Gothic  turret 
used  to  be  the  rule,  though  happily  they  are 
now  becoming  the  exception.  So,  likewise, 
are  those  at  making  a  narrow  front  to  a  wide 
building,  which  in  Denton  Chapel  Mr.  Ford 
attempts  with  no  better  success  than  that  with 
whic^h  the  departing  gener.ation  of  chapel- 
architects  have  attempted  it  before  liim.  We 
may  conclude  as  we  began,  by  saying  that 
there  certainly  is  some  improvement  manifest 
in  the  external  design  of  Nonconformist  struc- 
tures ;  but  this  will  be  gained  too  dearly  if  it 
is  gained  at  the  cost  of  internal  excellence. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should 
be ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  set  architects  to 
think  ;  and  this  they  should  have  to  do,  if 
our  influence  extended  to  the  committees  for 
which  they  work. 


"DIRECTIONS  TO  BUILDERS." 
(^Continued  from  page  49.) 

OUR  anonymous  author,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, has  employed  the  term  ••  builders" 
in  the  very  widest  sense,  and  seems  to  have 
been  considerately  anxious  that  no  class  or 
profession  should  feel  hurt  by  being  omitted 
from  his  list.  Having,  therefore,  instructed 
the  client  in  the  duties  of  his  position,  he 
commences  his  next  paragraph  with 

"  DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  ARCHITECT. 

"  You  are  to  under.stand  that  I  advise  each 
person  to  his  own  good,  and,  therefore,  if  my 
directions  to  you  shall  be  in  any  wise  incon- 
sistent with  those  I  gave  to  the  client,  or  shall 
give  to  the  contractor  or  the  workmen,  you 
are  not  to  blame  me  but  to  consider  that  your 
interests  are  opposite.  Each  of  you  is  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  himself,  which  is  much 
more  reasonalfle  than  to  do  the  best  he  can 
for  the  building,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  a 
choice  wliich  must  suffer,  yourselves  or  this 
inanimate  lump  of  bricks  and  mortar,  I  hope 
you  will  always  have  wisdom  enough  to 
decide  that  it  shall  not  be  you.  A  man  is  a 
much  greater  work  of  art  tlian  a  liouse,  and 
you  are  not  to  sacrifice  the  greater  to  the  less. 
With  this  proviso  I  come  to  j-our  special 
business  as  an  architect.  There  is  a  foolish 
notion  abroad  that  it  is  your  office  to  plauand 
arrange  your  buildings  according  to  the  end 
for  which  thej'  are  designed,  and  to  have  them 
so  built  that  they  may  be  strong  and  sightly. 
You  cannot  too  suddenly  get  rid  of  this  idea, 
which  is  so  different  from  that  of  your  brother 
architects  in  general  that  tliey  will  hardly 
admit  you  of  their  profession  if  you  entertain, 
or  at  least  if  you  publicly  profess  it.  It  is  a 
principle,  settled  by  common  consent,  that 
you  must  follow  the  ancients  in  the  shape  and 
main  disposition  of  your  buikling ;  though 
tliere  are  two  opinions,  hereafter  to  be  treated 
of,  as  to  whether  it  is  also  necessary  to  follow 
them  in  its  minor  parts  and  details.  This 
excellent  principle,  as  you  will  soon  discover, 
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saves  you  an  abundance  of  tedioui5  and  painful 
consideration  ;  the  only  misfortune  is  that  the 
ancients,   not   foreseeing    the    state    of    the 
modern  world,  did  not  leave  you  the  neces- 
sary models  for  all  puqioses,  and  so  it  cannot 
be  acted   on   in  all  cases  without  exception. 
.    Still,   if  you  are  prudent,  you  will  be  veiy 
chary  of  deviating  from  it.     Should  you,  for 
instance,  have  the  commission  to  build  a  cow- 
house it  is  no  part  of  your  duty  to  investigate 
the  work  of  keeping  and  feeding  cows,  nor  to 
provide    that    it   may    go    on    without   in- 
convenience ;  still  less  need  you  trouble  your 
head  with  such  new-fangled  matters  as  drain- 
age, ventilation,   water-supply,  and  the  like. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  to  discover,  by  a  study 
of  classic  authors  and  of  antique  examples, 
the    exact    form    and    proportions    of  cow- 
houses    in     the    age    of    Augustus ;  *    and, 
having  discovered  them,  to  fashion  your  pre- 
sent and  all  future  cowhouses  accordingly.  If 
they  turn  out  badly,  and  the  cow-keeper  calls 
you  a  fool,  lay  the  blame  on  the  ancients  for 
not  setting  you  a  better  example  :  this  is  sure 
to  pacify  liim.     Having  disposed  of  this  pre- 
liminary trifle,  which  merely  settles  what  your 
buildings  are  to  be,  I  come  to  the  important 
part  of  your  employment — the  mode  of   de- 
corating them.     This  must  always  have  your 
chief  care  and  anxiety,   and  to  arrive  at  this 
the  sooner,  you,  like  the  most  of  your  brethren, 
may   be   excused    for    hurrying    over    what 
merely   pertains  to  general  design.     On  this 
all   important   subject   I   regret   to  say  that 
oiDinions  differ  ;  you  will  be  advised  by  one 
party  to  get  the  decoration  where  you  got  the 
plan,  and  I  caimot  but  sec  that  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  course.     It  will   give 
you   the    same    advantage   over   competitors 
of     the     opposite    school    which    the     man 
who     stole     his     brooms     ready-made     had 
over  him  who  merely  stole  the  materials  and 
made  them  up  himself.     The  only  objection 
is  that  the  stealing  in  this  case  is  so  very  pal- 
pable that  even  the  public  discover  it :   it  is 
as  if  the  ready-made  brooms  had  the  name  of 
the  original  owner  branded  into  them,  so  that 
everybody  taxed  the  hawker  with  theft.     To 
avoid  such  an  awkward  result   you  will  be 
safer  in  taking  the  advice  of  the  other  side, 
who  will  tell  you  to  copy  notliiug,  but  to  make 
a  new  style.     I  hope  you  are  not  oppressed 
with  modesty,  nor  will  think  the  making  of  a 
style  at  all  beyond   you.     Nothing,   on  the 
contrary,  is  easier,  as  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  in  books  to  whicli  I  could  refer 
you.     You  have  merely  to  forget  everything 
you  have  ever  seen  in  tlie  way  of  architecture, 
and  then  to  invent  whatever  features  you  re- 
quire.    There  is,  I  admit,   a  difficulty  in  this 
forgetting,  and,  perhaps,  if  you  were  originally 
destined  for  the  profession,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you  to  have  been  brought  up  on 
some   convenient   desert   island,  where    yoxi 
would  have  seen  nothing  to  forget.     As  it  is, 
you  must  make  the  best  of  your  circumstances, 
and  no  doubt,  by  devoting  all  your  time  for 
a  few  year's  to  horse-racing,  billiard-playing, 
and  similar  pursuits,  you  nught  forget  a  good 
deal.     Whether  you  would  ever  forget  how 
to  build  an  arch,  or  how  to  make  a  king-po,st 
truss,  I  rather  doubt, — but  even  with  these 
vestiges  of  depravity,  you  would  still  be  much 
in  advance  of  architects  in  general.  The  most 
of  them,  in  making  their  new  styles,  are  no 
better   than    the    second    broom-seller,    and 
having  appropriated  their  materials  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  are  content  to  jumble  them  up 
in  hopes  of  their  not  being  recognised.     You, 
however,   will  have  no  recognition   to   fear. 
You  are  trading  with  your  own  property,  and 
no  one  else,  in  all  probability,  either  can  or 
will  lay  claim  to  it.     The  world  will,  indeed, 
see  a  new  style,  or  properly  speaking,  a  great 
many  new  styles.     Your  success  will  be  sm-e 
to  be  inquired  into,  and  other  architects  will 
take  the  same  means  to  be  original  as  I  have 
supposed  you  to  take.     There  are  a  million 
chances  to  one  against  any  two  of  them  hitting 
on  the  same  identical  fancies. — and  thus  we 

*  This,  when  our  manuscript  was  written,  seems  to  have 
been  the  equivalent  of  "  the  thirteenth  century." 


shall  see,  what  no  age  ever  yet  saw,  a  himdred 
or  a  thousand  new  styles  being  practised  at 
once.  This  will  indeed  add  vastly  to  the  in- 
terest of  architectural  history.  Future  gene- 
rations will  read  paragraphs  like  this  :  '  The 
Smithie  style  was  invented  by  John  Smith,  and 
lasted  from  the  time  of  his  starting  in  practice 
in  his  twenty-third  yearto  that  of  his  abandon- 
ing it  when  he  emigrated  to  Queensland  three 
years  later.  The  only  examples  are  the  Pig 
and  Whistle  publiohouse  at  Wapping,  and 
the  restoration  of  a  bootmaker's  shop  in 
Whitechapel.'  There  is  indeed  a  tendency 
to  copyism  inherent  in  human  nature,  and 
from  past  experience  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
even  these  original  architects  will  now  and 
then  crib  from  each  other.  But  this  can  be 
easily  prevented  by  confining  each  architect 
to  a  separate  town  or  district  of  his  own,  and 
forbidding  him  on  pain  of  death  ever  to  cross 
the  boundary.  In  the  interests  of  architec- 
tural originality,  a  law  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
passed  too  soon." 

(To  be  continued.') 


NOTES  ON  BRICKWORK.— Xn. 

TT'OR  plain  brickwork,  such  as  we  have 
-L  hitherto  treated  of,  the  following  tools 
and  implements  are  required.  Besides  a  trowel 
of  the  finest  tempered  steel  for  spreading  the 
mortar  and  cutting  closers,  a  pair  of  iron  line 
pins,  having  a  lancet  point  at  one  end  for  in- 
sertion into  the  joints,  a  head  at  the  other, 
and  a  shank  between  the  two  for  winding  the 
line  upon ;  a  plumb  rule  of  yellow  pine  about 
■ift.  long,  5in.  wide,  and  Jin.  thick,  having  at 
the  top  end  three  saw-kerfs,  one  being  in  the 
centre.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  plumb  rule 
a  hole  is  required  to  be  cut  for  the  plumb  bob. 
Down  the  face  of  the  rule  a  mark  is  scored 
from  the  centre  saw-kerf  at  the  top  to  the 
centre  of  the  plumb  bob  hole,  and  the  sides 
of  the  rule  are  to  be  planed  truly  parallel  to 
this  centre  mark.  A  line  having  been  attached 
to  the  leaden  bob,  and  the  length  of  the  line 
adjusted  so  that  the  bob  shall  fall  freely  in 
and  out  of  the  hole,  the  other  end  of  the  line 
is  taken  to  the  top  of  the  rule  and  passed  into 
the  centre  saw-kerf,  and  the  loose  end  made 
fast  by  passing  it  into  the  other  two  in  suc- 
cession. A  bit  of  the  same  line  formed  into 
a  loop,  and  the  ends  passed  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rule  near  the  bottom  of  the  plumb 
line,  and  knotted  at  the  back,  serves  to  keep 
the  bob  and  the  rule  together.  By  the  fre- 
quent application  of  the  plumb  rule  to  the  work 
as  it  is  carried  up,  it  may  be  built  truly  ver- 
tical by  causing  the  plumb  line  to  coincide 
with  the  central  mark  on  the  rule.  By  con- 
stant use  the  edges  of  the  rule  become  worn 
away  in  places,  and  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
them  occasionally  by  having  them  shot  true 
by  the  carpenter.  Yellow  pine  is  preferred 
for  its  lightness  and  for  its  evenness  of  grain — 
or  rather  absence  of  grain — and  because  it 
admits  of  a  true  edge  being  given  to  it  more 
easily  than  other  woods.  It  is  most  essential 
that  the  plumb  rule  shall  be  made  of  thoroughly 
seasoned  wood  ;  tor  as  it  is  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  often  lies  for  hours  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  would  otherwise  be 
warped  and  twisted,  and  so  rendered  useless. 

For  work  that  is  battered  on  the  face  a 
battering  rule  is  required  instead  of  a  plumb 
rule,  one  edge  of  which  ii?  cut  to  the  batter 
required,  diverging  from  the  plulnb  line  up- 
wards more  and  more  according  to  the  batter 
prescribed,  which  ranges  from  |iu.  in  a  foot 
to  Sin.  in  a  foot.  For  curved  batters  fi.xcd 
templets  or  profiles  are  required  to  be  set  up, 
between  which  the  line  may  be  strung  at 
short  intervals  in  the  height. 

A  brick  hammer  is  required  for  cutting 
holes,  chases,  &c.,  the  head  of  which  has  one 
of  its  ends  long,  straight,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  width  and  decreasing  in  thickness 
from  the  eye  to  the  end,  where  it  forms  a 
chisel  edge.  The  edge  itself  being  broader 
than  any  part  above  it,  clears  itself  in  work- 
ing, where  a  parallel  hammer  would  stick  fast 


in  cutting  a'holc.   The  otherendof  the  hammer 
is  formed  with  a  head  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  level  is  so  formed  as  to  indicate  by  its 
application  whether  a  bed- joint  is  truly  hori- 
zontal, and  is  made  by  placing  a  plumb  rido 
and  a  horizontal  bar  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  fixing  them  in  that  position  by 
braces.  Upon  the  application  of  the  level 
thus  formed,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  plmub  line 
coincide  with  the  central  mark  on  the  vertical 
bar  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  level  will  be 
truly  horizontal,  the  horizon  being  always 
assumed  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  thfe  force  of  gravity,  which  keeps  the  plumb 
bob  freely  suspended,  in  a  direction  pointing 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth. 

The  horizontal  bar  of  a  level  should  be  of 
considerable  length,  say  10ft.,  so  as  to  indicate 
clearly  on  the  vertical  bar  any  deviation  from 
a  tridy  level  bed.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
carpenter  to  make  the  level,  but  the  brick- 
layer who  has  to  use  it  should  frequently  test 
its  accuracy  by  driving  a  coujile  of  pegs  at  a 
distance  apart  corresponding  with  the  length 
of  the  level,  so  as  to  bring  the  plumb  line 
exactly  to  its  mark,  and  then  reverse  the  level, 
end  for  end,  and  if  the  level  is  not  true  the 
plumb  line  will  show  it.  If  the  horizontal  bar 
be  twice  the  length  of  the  vertical  bar  the 
error  in  the  whole  length  of  the  level  wUl  be 
the  distance  between  the  plumb  line  at  the 
bottom,  as  it  may  hang,  and  the  central  mark 
on  the  vertical  bar.  Thus  the  bricklayer,  by 
observing  this  distance,  may  send  word  to  the 
carpenter,  with  the  level,  how  much  to  reduce 
one  of  the  two  ends  of  the  horizontal  bar. 

A  10ft.  rod  is  required,  of  deal,  Ifin.  sf^uare, 
capped  with  iron  at  the  ends,  a  nick  cut  across 
one  face  of  the  rod  with  a  chisel  at  each  foot 
in  length,  and  numbered  also  with  the  chisel, 
I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  v.,  &c.,  to  the  end  ;  half-way 
between  the  feet-marks  a  nick  is  to  be  cut 
across  the  face  of  the  rod  for  the  Cin.  mark, 
and  between  them  a  nick  cut  half-way  across 
the  face  for  the  oin.  marks.  To  the  eye  of 
many  people  this  is  sufficient  without  inch 
marks,  for  they  can  judge  subdivisions  as  ac- 
curately by  the  eye  within  tire  compass  of  3in. 
as  one  can  measure  by  marks  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  seeing  that  the  same  rod  is  to  be  used  by 
various  people,  it  is  better  to  have  inch  marks. 
For  sotting  out  a  right  angle  when  com- 
mencing a  building,  a  large  square  is  required. 
This  is  sometimes  put  together  temjiorarily, 
but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  equally  important 
that  it  be  a  true  square.  The  bricklayer  may 
test  the  square  when  it  comes  from  iihe  car- 
penter by  measuring  with  his  10ft.  rod  a 
length  of  Cft.  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  bar, 
and  Sft.  on  the  other,  when,  by  putting  the 
rod  diagonally  across  from  one  of  these  points 
to  the  other.  If  the  distance  is  exactly  lUft., 
the  square  is  true,  but  not  otherwise. 

This  is  the  application  of  the  well-known 
proportions  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  viz.,  8,  4,  and  5  ;  and 
of  coiu'se  the  same  principle  holds  good  of 
any  multiple  of  those  numbers,  as  6,  8,  and 
10,  or  9,  12,  and  1.5,  &c.  These  numbers, 
being  easily  remembered,  are  more  often 
used  than  others,  but  any  other  numbers 
may  be  used  as  well,  always  remembering 
that  the  squares  of  the  two  sides  added 
together  are  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
diagonal;  thus,  if  the  10ft.  rod  should  not 
be  at  hand,  the  square  can  be  tested  with 
a  2ft.  rule  by  measuring  along  each  edge, 
say  Cft.,  then  the  square  of  6  =  36,  and  36-t- 
36  =  72,  the  square  root  of  which  is  very 
nearly  8ft.  SJin.,  and  thus  if  the  diagonal  line 
joining  the  two  points  on  the  bars  of  the 
square  measures  that  length,  the  square  is 
true,  but  not  otherwise. 

In  plain  brickwork  the  mortar  joints  on 
the  face  of  the  work  are  smoothed  by  drawing 
along  them,  before  the  mortar  has  become  set, 
a  tool  called  a  jointer,  slightly  bent  in  the 
form  of  S  ;  and  in  order  to  equalise  small 
irregularities  in  the  thickness  of  bed  joints, 
a  long  rule,  called  the  jointing  rule,  is  used, 
along  the  edge  of  which,  kept  firmly  pressed 
to  the  wall,  the  jointer  is  di-awn  or  run.    ' 
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AYIicro  a  better  appearance  isreqiiired  than 
a  di'awn  joint  presents,  the  mortar  is  rakcrl 
or.t  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool,  each  end  of 
which  is  bent  down  at  a  right  angle  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  other,  and  the  joint  is 
refilled  with  hj-draulic  lisie  mortar,  or  witli 
mortar  made  with  smith's  ashes;  and  for  flat- 
joint  pointing — that  is,  when  the  joint  is 
pointed  flush  with  the  face  of  the  bric'kwork, 
it  is  marked  of  an  even  thickness  with  the 
trowel.  Fer  tuck-pointing  a  slight  projection 
is  given  to  the  joint  witli  putty. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  in  a  letter 
to  the  BliLDiNG  News  th.it  it  would  enhance 
the  pleasing  effect  of  a  large  surface  of  brick 
wall  if  the  joints  were  to  be  recessed.  It 
woidd  probablj-  do  so,  and  if  the  joints  were 
but  .^lightly  recessed,  say  Jin.  or  i^in..  it 
woidd  not  materially  reduce  the  strcngtli  of  the 
work,  but  the  difficulty  would  be,  with  or- 
dinary raort.ir,  that  it  would  require  a  longer 
time  for  the  mortar  to  set,  for  not  only  would 
the  surface  of  the  joint  be  less  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  the  bed  joints  would  retain  water  to 
some  small  amount  after  each  .shower  of  rain, 
aud  so  the  eiJect  might  be  to  create  dampness 
in  the  wall  ;  but  if  the  bricks  were  very 
good  and  non-absorbent,  and  the  mortaV 
were  made  from  tydraulic  lime,  the  effect  of 
this  kind  of  joint  might  be  tried.  It  would 
Lave  to  be  done  by  placing  a  strip  of  wood, 
or  a  bar  of  iron  of  the  intended  depth  of  the 
recess  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  joint, 
along  the  outer  edge  while  spreading  the 
mortar  and  setting  the  next  course  of  bricks. 
Ornamental  brickwork  requires  .additional 
appliances  to  those  necessary  for  plain  brick- 
work. It  is  thought  by  some  to  require  a 
higher  degree  of  skill,  but  we  do  not  think 
so.  The  bricklayer  docs  not  design  the  or- 
nament any  more  than  he  designs  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  plain  work.  The  work  is 
clo.ser  jointed  and  of  smoother  surface,  but 
the  chief  skill  and  judgment  required  in 
bricklaying  is  to  brnd  the  mass  firmly  to- 
gether, and  this  requires  strict  attention  to 
the  bond,  to  the  consistency  of  tlie  mortar, 
to  the  closeness  and  regularity  of  tlie  joints, 
and  to  the  true  building  in  line  and  level ; 
and  no  ornamental  work  reqiiires  greater 
skill  and  judgment  than  are  required  for 
these.  Rut  for  gauged  arches  and  similar 
work  additional  appliances  are  required,  viz, 
a  brick  axe,  which  is  a  double-ended  chisel 
with  hand-hold  between  the  two  ;  a  chopping 
block,  upon  which  to  dress  the  bricks  that 
are  to  be  rubbed  to  a  gauge  ;  a  banker  or 
table,  upon  which  is  place  a  coarse-grained 
stone  for  rubbing  the  bricks  upon ;  the 
square,  the  level,  and  the  mould,  by  the  edges 
of  which  the  outline  of  the  brick  is  scribecfor 
marked  with  a  sharp-pointed  spike  ;  the  tin 
saw,  to  cut  a  short  depth  into  the  brick  along 
the  scribed  lines,  to  jirevent  the  arrisses 
spalling  in  using  the  brick  axe. 

The  inclined  surface  upon  which  is  bedded 
the  first  course  of  an  arch  is  called  tlie  skew- 
back.  Contrary  to  the  practice  in  larger 
arches  the  whole  imderside  of  a  sm.all  gauged 
arch— as  over  windows— is  called  the  soffit. 
(It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  the  accent  is. 
placed  on  the  .second  syllable.) 

There  are  what  are  called  straight  arches, 
that  is,  an  arrangement  of  bricks  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  so-called  arch  acts  really  as 
a  beam,  but  to  give  them  a  lighter  appear- 
ance, they  arc  slightly  cambered — more  so  on 
the  underside  than  the  upper.  The  camber- 
slip  is  placed  from  side  to  siile  of  the  arch, 
and  serves  to  steady  the  bricks  until  tlie 
mortar  or  cement  has  had  time  to  set. 

It  may  be  observed  that  when  a  straight 
line  approaches  a  curve,  there  is  .an  illusion 
of  the  sight  in  the  appearance  of  the  straight 
line  when  seen  from  a  distance.  It  seems  to 
dip  to  the  arch.  To  correct  this  appearance, 
and  to  make  the  straight  line  appear  truly 
horizontal,  it  should  be  slightly  inclined  u])- 
wards  as  it  approaches  the  arch.  One  inch 
in  2l»ft.  has  been  found  sufticiont  to  correct 
this  apparent  erroi'. 


now  TO  BUILD  SCIENTIFICALLY 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS.—III. 

WALLS. 
/^ONCKETE.— The  consideration  of  this 
^^  subject,  would  be  incomplete  without 
treating  of  this  new  application  of  old  materials 
For  along  time  past  the  construction  of  walls 
of  cott.ages  and  farm  buildings  in  this  country 
has  been  in  lime  concret<?,  the  great  objections 
to  the  use  of  common  chalk  lime  jirevcntiug 
the  more  extended  use  of  this  class  of  con- 
crete. The  common  method  adopted  has  been 
the  use  of  boards,  fixed  to  regulate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  ;  and  these,  owing  to  the 
slow-setting  nature  of  the  lime,  could  only  be 
removed  at  considerable  intervals  of  time, 
with  the  liability,  wdien  being  changed,  to 
cause  fracture  of  the  wall.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  buildings  of  the 
kind  I  have  described  were  constructed  at  a 
time  when  Portland  cement  was  unknown, 
and  the  price  of  Roman  cement  was  too  high 
to  admit  of  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  only  material  now  recommended  is  the 
Portland  cement  concrete.  Portland  cement, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  is  manufactured 
from  chalk  (white  chalk)  and  clay,  and  as  the 
use  of  this  material  is  so  much  extending,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  i\Ir.  Keid's  analysis 
of  wdiat  is  considered  a  good  and  suitable 
quality  of  clay  : — 

Silica 68-45 

Alumina 11 -M 

Ca.  lime 0-7.5 

Oxide  of  iron   14-80 

Soda  and  kali    4-0 

The  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  on 
this  material,  has  shown  that  Portland  cement 
has  more  than  doubled  in  strength  in  twelve 
months'  use. 

There  are  two  systems  of  building  cement 
walls — the  one  in  which  the  walls  are  con- 
structed in  their  position  by  filling  concrete 
into  moulds  which  are  made  to  shift,  to  requi- 
site heights  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  the 
other  in  which  the  blocks  are  cast  separately 
and  put  together  when  dry,  according  to  the 
usual  methods  of  construction  ;  but  the  system 
that  can  be  adopted  with  most  advantage  is 
the  former.' 

Point.i  to  wJcicli  Aitcnlimi  shoidilhi'  Dhrr/eil. — 
The  quality  of  the  cement ;  and  this  is  so  im- 
portant that  I  feel  I  should  not  do  justice  to 
this  part  of  my  subject  if  I  did  not  give  that 
method  of  testing  samples  of  cement  which 
Mr.  Henry  Keid,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  on 
Portland  cements,  considers  the  most  simjde 
and  safe : — 

Talvc  nt  regulnr  intervals  during  tlio  day  a  quan- 
tity of  tlie  sciui-liquid  overflowing  fr(^iu  tlio  wasli- 
mifl,  say  frmn  tliirty  to  forty  gallons  at  a  time,  and 
pl.-ico  it  on  the  hot  jilates  near  the  sample  kiln.  Tliis 
may  be  dried  in  four  or  five  hours,  according  to  the 
tempor.ature  of  the  plates.  When  dry  enough  it 
should  be  at  once  put  iuto  the  sample  kifri  and  burnt ; 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  this,  so  as  to  liavo 
the  earliest  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  washing. 
The  sample  should  bo  moderately-well  burnt,  and 
when  quite  cool  pounded  in  a  mortar,  from  which  it 
is  siftc<l  in  a  fine-meshed  sieve,  of  about  *2,0{)0  meshes 
to  the  S(jnare  inch.  Make  a  sample  from  the  powder 
with  the  h'.a.st  possible  quantity  of  water,  which 
divide  into  two  circular  jiats,  three  or  four  inehi's  in 
diameter  and  half  an  incli  thick.  Plaee  one  of  them, 
when  suiHeiently  set,  into  a  basin  of  water,  leaving 
the  other  in  a  dry  place — tlie  first  with  the  object  of 
jtroving  the  hydraulicity  of  the  mixture,  and  the 
other  the  colour.  After  an  interval  of  twenty-fonr 
hcuirs  the  samples  should  be  carefully  examined  in 
a  good  light,  and  if  tlie  water  s.amplo  i.s  free  from 
cracks  or  fissures,  it  may  be  passed  a,^  sound,  or  at 
least  may  be  considered  safely  mixed  with  the  proper 
jiroportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If,  on  examination, 
the  air  or  dry  pat  appears  of  a  blue-gray  colour, 
without  any  stains  or  brown  si)eeU.s.  you  may  safelv 
continue  the  jiroportions  of  clialk  and  clay  represen- 
ted by  the  duplicate  samples.  But  if.  on  the  con- 
trary, the  water  sample  gives  way,  cracking  and  Hy- 
ing, as  it  is  technically  called,  no  time  mu.-*t  be  lost 
in  reducing  your  measure  of  chalk  or  increasing  the 

*  Should  the  building  with  liloeks  for  any  reason  he 
ntlnpleil,  the  size  ot  the  blocks  moat  convenient  will  be 
Ifl.  (iin.  X  '.lin.  X  A^m.  A  block  iliis  size  is  equal  in  cubical 
capacity  to  eight  ordinary  building  bricks,  aud  la  not  loo 
large  or  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  lift  and  lay. 


quantity  of  clay.  Again,  should  the  water  sample 
continue  sound  in  appearance  after  tweuty-foin- 
hnurs'  inmiersion,  having  set  quickly  when  being 
worked  up  into  the  ]iat,  and  the  air-sample  of  a 
brown  colour,  you  may  consider  the  mixture  ovor- 
elayed,  and  instant  stejis  must  be  taken  to  alter  thti 
proportious.  The  sampling  should  be  intrusted  to  a 
reliable  workman,  who  must  keej)  a  register  of  all 
liis  samples,  marking  each,  when  soft,  with  the  date 
and  distinguishing  marks  between  water  and  air 
samples.  No  samples  should  be  destroyed  until  after 
the  lapse  of  one  month,  so  tliat  they  may  bo  fre- 
(juently  examined  in  ease  any  exceptional  ])lienorae- 
non  should  be  displayed  in  the  interval.  St,metimes. 
through  carelessness  or  by  allowing  the  knives  to 
revolve  at  too  liigli  a  speed,  the  particles  of  chalk 
are  passed  out  of  the  mill  in  too  large  pieces,  and 
consequently,  after  being  burnt,  become  developed  in 
the  sample  as  slaked  lime.  This  state  of  things 
should,  however,  be  considered  as  very  exceptional, 
and  such  a  circumstance  ought  not  to  occur  in  ,iny 
well-conducted  manufactory. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  test  only  applies 
where  one  has  the  power  of  going  on  the 
works  ;  I  want  to  know  how  to  test  any  cask 
of  cement  when  delivered  at  the  buildings 
where  it  will  be  used.  Mr.  Grant's  ma- 
chine will  do  this,  the  cost  of  which  is  .about 
£.')0,  aud  he,  in  a  ]iaper  read  before  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  on  IL'th  Decem- 
ber, 186.'),  says-,  in  recommending  its  use,  that 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  machine,  the  annual 
charge  for  labour  will  be  about  £80  ;  that 
therefore,  in  all  works  of  magnitude,  en- 
gineers and  architects  rhould  insist  upon  the 
cement  being  thoroughly  tested  before  being- 
used.  He  then  showed,  that  the  expense  of 
testing  by  this  method,  eighteen  miles  of  the 
Southern  High  Level  Sewer,  the  cost  of  which 
was  £1,2.50,000,  and  which  took  70,000  tons 
of  Portland  cement ;  was  only  five  farthings 
per  ton  of  cement.  The  extract  from  the 
specification  will  be  useful  :  "  Of  the  very 
best  quality,  ground  extremely  fine,  weighing 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  to 
the  striked  bushel,  and  capable  of  maintaining 
a  breaking-weight  of  4t»01b.  on  an  area 
liin.  square,  equal  to  2i  square  inches, 
seven  days  after  being  made  in  an  iron 
mould,  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown 
on  drawing,  and  immersed  six  of  these  days 
in    water." 

The  moidds  above  referred  to  were  made 
of  bell  metal  having  a  sectional  area  at  the 
breaking  point  of  l^in.  x  Uin.  =  2i  square 
inches,  with  templates  of  thin  iron,  the  exact 
size  of  the  mould,  the  bricks,  or  briquettes, 
being  afterwards,  and  in  a  short  time,  pressed 
out  by  the  machine. 

I  have  gone  fully  into  this  test,  because  I 
want  specially  to  recommend  to  all  intending 
to  use  concrete  walls,  to  put  in  their  specifi- 
cation some  such  test  as  the  above,  as  other- 
wise, I  much  fear  many  serious  accidents  may 
occur.  Nor  are  the  risks  limited  only  to  the 
cement.     AVe  have  next  to  consider  the 

Crushiiifj-iceijiht. — The  result  on  Portland 
cement  blocks,  the  size  of  ordinary  bricks, 
after  three  months,  is  G.5  tons;  after  six 
months,  92  tons ;  after  twelve  months,  102 
tons. 

Matrix. — It  may  be,  as  has  been  stated, 
fairly  assumed  that  every  locality  commands 
the  material  to  combine  with  the  cement 
— the  sand,  gravel,  or  shingle.  If  sand,  it 
should  be  as  rough  and  coarse  as  possible, 
and  is  preferable  if  made  by  the  various 
natural  or  physical  influences,  from  sand- 
stone, limestone,  or  other  similar  rocky  for- 
mations. In  competition  they  should  be 
selected  in  preference  to  those  sands  derived 
from  flints,  porphyritic  or  volcanic  rocks,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  more  porous  and 
consequently  better  alile  to  absoi-b  the  soluble 
silicates  of  the  cement  when  being  mixed. 
Avoid  a  rotten  or  friable  material.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  you  shotdd  increase  the 
quantity  of  cement.  The  sand,  gravel,  or 
shingle  should  not  be  too  wet,  for  if  this  is 
the  ease  the  m.atri.x  is  unable  to  imbibe  the 
fluid  portion  of  the  mixture,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  thrown  off  as  waste  from  the 
conci-ete.  If  clay  abounds  in  a  district,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  other  suitable  m.aterial, 
the  clay  will  make  excellent  materi.al  if  burnt 
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in  conical  lieaps ;  of  course  the  quality  and 
hardness  thus  obtained  will  depend  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  clay.  Perfect  amalgamation 
of  the  materials  with  ths  cement  is  so  well 
known  to  be  necessary,  that  I  should  not 
allude  to  it,  except  from  recollections  in 
practice,  where  I  found  it  so  difficult  to  get 
workmen  to  do  it.  If  the  gravel  is  large,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  add  sand. 

^Valer  in  the  mixing  should  be  gradually 
poured  on  with  the  aid  of  a  rose  or  divided 
jet,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the  cement. 
Treatment. — Proportions  may  vary  from  1 
of  cement  up  to  7,  8,  9,  or  even  10  of  other 
material  for  walling.  Broken  stones  and 
flints  do  well  and  take  less  cement  ;  jMarl- 
borough  College  Extension  being  10  to  1  of 
cesient.  The  name  of  the  architect  of  those 
works  is  a  guarantee  that  that  proportion 
Eiade  good  walling.  For  cores,  lintels,  and 
flats  for  landings,'"4  or  5  to  1  of  cement. 

Steps. — For  the  body  of  the  step,  7  to  1, 
with  4  to  1  for  the  face — -the  4  being  usually 
pounded  Portland  stone.  The  cost  of  these 
steps  is  about  one-half  Portland  stone.  I 
would  here  mention  a  custom  that  prevails, 
to  prevent  my  readers  being  deceived  by 
appearances — it  is  the  mixing  of  pounded 
marble  with  the  cement,  the  effect  being  to 
give  the  steps  very  much  the  appearance  of 
Portland  stone. 

Where  walls  are  more  than  fourinches  thick 
they  may  be  packed  with  rough  stone,  broken 
bricks,  "chalk,  or  any  similar  material,  or 
almost  any  other  material  that  can  be  easily 
procured  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Advantages.  —  Cheapness  (this,  I  would 
p.arenthetically  remark,  is,  of  course,  enhanced 
where  bricks  and  other  building  materials 
are  not  easily  obtained),  strength,  durability, 
economy  of  space  ;  its  peculiar  property  of 
increasing  in  strength,  unlike  all  other  build- 
ing materials  (this  continuation  extends,  some 
state,  to  two  years  after  erection)  ;  the  uti- 
lisation of  otherwise  useless  material. 

Mr.  Blomfield,  in  his  paper  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Architects,  stated  it  could  he  more  rapidly 
constructed  than  brick.  Herein  I  tliink  lie  is  in  error, 
as  the  machine  is  only  moved  once  a  day,  and  thus 
only  rises  two  feet  per  day,  while  I  have  often  seen  a 
brick  building  rise  a  scaffold  a  day. 

Disadvantage!!. — .K\\  architects  of  any  ex- 
perience will  have  painftdly  fresh  in  their 
minds,  the  dithculty  which,  at  some  time  or 
other,  they  have  had  to  contend  with  of 
getting  good  mortar  used.  Will  he  not  more 
often  in  the  future  have  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented to  him  in  a  different  form  ?  Surely  I 
may  place  foremost,  then,  the  use  of  improper 
materials ;  not  merely,  as  heretofore,  the 
question  of  mortar,  because  we  could  see  the 
bricks  or  stone,  and  know  they  were  good ; 
but  now,  in  concrete  buildings,  the  whole  wall 
will  require  most  careful  minute  by  minute 
supervision  to  insure  sound  work.  The 
wilful  misuse  by  the  workmen  of  good 
materials.  Liability  to  fracture.  I  will  not 
place  under  this  heading  the  difficulty  of 
treating  concrete  walls  architecturally,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  Our 
profession  will  soon  agree  with  me,  as  I  have 
recently  said,  "  And  herein  new  forms  will  be 
created  by  the  u.se  of  new  materials,  if  only 
the  desire  be  present  not  to  be  slavishly 
bound  by  precedent,  but  earnestly  to  strive  to 
make  the  requirements  of  science  express 
themselves  in  our  works." 

Apparatn.1. — It  is  of  little  consequence  in 
the  result,  excepting,  of  course,  as  regards 
economy  and  rapidity  of  construction ;  the 
gi'eat  point  is  the  materials  with  which  the 
walls  are  built  ;  if  they  are  good  our  struc- 
ture is  jiermanent,  indeed,  so  much  the  case  is 
this,  that  I  have  heard  it  cited  as  a  disad- 
vantage against  this  kind  of  building,  thus: 
"  In  this  age  of  alterations,  widenings  of 
streets,  and  improvements,  how  stupid  it  is 
to  build  in  a  material  that  is  so  extiemely 
difficult  to  take  down."  I  have  not  placed  tliis 
amongst  the  disadvantages,  because  it  must  be, 
if  anything,  au  advantage. 


Tlie  Wood  vemus  the  Iron  .Apparatus. — Shortly, 
the  iron  seems  to  do  2ft.  iu  heiglit  against 
1ft.  Gin.  of  the  wood.  The  iron  is  lighter,  and 
consequently  cheaper  in  carriage.  The  point 
on  which  I  feared,  was  the  rusting  of  the  iron 
apparatus,  should  the  paint  be  rubbed  off,  or 
otherwise  be  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the 
iron  (the  paint  used,  I  may  mention,  is  the 
Torbay  oxide  of  iron).  jMy  fears  have  been 
quite  dispelled,  having  seen  some  that  has 
been  in  use  six  years,  and  has  in  parts  no 
paint  to  cover,  the  iron  not  having  the  slightest 
appearance  of  rust.  The  reaso^,  I  am  told,  is 
that  the  Portland  cement  foi-ms  a  coating ;  on 
this  point  I  oifer  no  opinion.  It  will  be  suffi- 
ciently close  for  estimating  purposes  to  take 
the  cost  of  hire  of  the  iron  apparatus  at  Gd. 
per  cube  yard  of  the  walls. 

For  the  description  of  the  machines  in  use,  I 
would  refer  to  the  circulars  of  the  makers,  for 
they  would  be  difficult  of  description  without 
the  aid  of  diagrams.  Mr.  "\\'onnacott,  in  his 
paper,  suggests  the  improvement  of  the  present 
iron  apparatus,  the  introduction  of  extending 
plates,  permitting  the  lengthening  of  each 
plate  50  per  cent,  on  the  principle  of  the 
revolving  shutters.  I  think  his  idea  very  good 
in  theory,  but  am  afraid  it  would  be  too 
complicated  in  practice.  I  consider  that  the 
apparatus  at  present  in  use  is  adapted  for 
straight  walling,  but  not  so  well  adapted  to 
bays  or  angle  work  (circular  work  I  have  not 
seen  attempted),  and  that  therefore  some  im- 
provements are  advisable. 

Damp. — To  test  the  absorbing  properties 
relatively  of  this  material  and  stock  bricks,  I 
asked  Mr.  Drake  to  make  two  bricks,  one  cast 
with  matrix  of  rough  gravel,  and  another 
faced  up  (as  walls  usually  appear  now  when 
finishedj.  I  put  them  in  water  myself  and 
ajjpend  results : — 

Size. 

Stock  Brick 8J    by  4f  by  2|. 

Smnolh-taceil  Concrete  Briel:        !)      by  4i  by  SJ. 

Oidiuary  Cast  Cement  Brick SJ    by  4f  by  25. 

The  increase  after  24  hours'  immersion  was  : — 
Smooth-faced,  Doz  ;  the  ordinary,  lOoz. ;  the 
stock  brick,  10)oz.  I  have  not  heard  of  this 
experiment  being  tried  before  ;  the  result  is 
not  so  favourable  as  I  had  expected.  I  thought 
that  the  cement  would  have  absorbed  less  in 
proportion. 

.Irtistic  Treatmoit. — This  must  be  more  in 
the  future.  First,  be  assured  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  material,  and  then,  when  we  fnid 
it  must  be  used,  try  earnestly  to  make  it  the 
vehicle  for  expression,  unsaddled  by  prece- 
dent, as  its  novelty  demands.  Its  treatment 
as  imitation  of  stone,  all  will  agree,  is  wrong. 
The  material  has  a  rough  surface,  and,  un- 
fortunately, not  an  evenly-setting  one,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  material  appears  very 
uneven  ;  so  at  present,  at  a  cost  of  7d.  or  8d. 
a  yard,  it  is  all  faced  up,  and  presents  thus  a 
Portland  cemented  face.  Surely  this  cannot 
be  right.  15y  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  by  in- 
cised work,  by,  as  has  been  suggested, 
coloured  sand,  by  glazed  ornamental  riles, 
sunk  in  to  form  stringings  (but  this  mixture 
of  glazed  surfaces  with  the  unglazed  has  its 
objections),  surely  we  can  develop  an  in- 
dividuality of  treatment  that  shall  commend 
iiself.     1  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  stone. 

Note. — As  Portland  cement  is  the  expen- 
sive ingredient  of  concrete,  I  may  here  men- 
tion in'its  favour  that  JNIr.  Bazalgette  says  : — 
"  In  many  cases  Portland  cement  would  bear 
admixture  with  sand  so  as  to  enable  it^to 
compete  in  price  with  common  mortar,  and 
secure  greater  strength  in  the  work  at  the 
same  expenditure."  B.  F. 


PuESKKV.VTios  OF  Stone. — Dr.  Eugene  Robert, 
of  Paris,  reconimeuils  copper  salts  as  being  the  best 
preservatives  of  stone  in  a  damp  climate.  Tbese 
salts  prevent  the  formation  of  lichens,  to  the  action 
of  which  JM.  Kobert  attributes  the  destruction  of 
stone.  This  is,  without  doubt,  true  for  granite,  but 
its  efficiency  for  sandstone  is  ([uestionable.  The 
latter  deteriorates  by  exfoliation,  without  the  di- 
velopmeut  of  any  vegetation. — Les  Mondes, 


DECORATIVE  PPvOCESSES. 

COMPOSITION    ORNAMENT.S. — ^GLEAMING    AND 

p.egilding. 
By  an-  Exfekiexced  Woekmax. 
(^Contiimed  from  page  88.) 
TN  our  last  we  were  speaking  of  the  method 
-"-  of  producing  ornaments  in  relief  on  cabi- 
nets, in  a  similar  style  to  those  produced  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  In  continuation, 
we  may  observe  that  the  groundwork  shoidd 
be  got  up  as  smooth  and  level  as  possible,  and 
in  dead  or  flat  colour  ;  black  is  the  usual 
colour,  but  other  colours  may  be  used,  great 
care  being  taken  to  keeji  the  outline  of  the 
gold  sharp  and  clean.  The  details  of  the 
figures  and  ornaments  are  now  put  in  on  the 
gold  in  the  manner  of  an  etching,  and  with  as 
few  lines  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  definition 
of  each  part  of  the  figure,  drapery,  landscape, 
or  buildings  represented.  The  outlines  may 
now  be  corrected,  if  required,  by  using  the 
s.ame  black  as  tliat  employed  for  the  etch- 
ing, which  should  also  be  tlie  same  black  as 
the  groundwork,  in  order  that  the  woik  shall 
have  unity;  the  whole  may  now  receive  two 
or  three  coats  of  varnish.  When  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  inlaying  of  woods  and  marbles, 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  orna- 
mentation of  cabinets,  &c.  AVe  can  scarcely 
leave  the  subject  of  gilding  without  speaking 
of  composition  ornaments,  which  are  princi- 
pally used  for  the  ornamentation  of  picture 
frames,  window-cornices,  &c.,  which  have 
to  be  gilt.  Coinpo.,  or  composition  orna- 
ment, is  superseded  for  many  purposes 
by  papier-mache;  but  the  decoration  of 
picttire-frames  in  imitation  of  carved  work  is 
done,  as  a  rule,  by  composition  ornaments, 
for  which  purpose  tlie  material  is  better 
suited  than  papier-mache  or  any  other  com- 
position, on  account  of  the  facilities  its 
pliability  gives  to  the  workman  for  adapting 
it  to  the  unequal  surface  of  the  moulded 
frame  it  is  to  ornament. 

The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  the  original 
inventors  of  this  method  of  ornamentation ; 
or  if  not  the  originators,  they  evidently  prac- 
tised it  long  before  its  introduction  into  this 
country,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  the  first  to 
practise  it  in  England  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
and  for  a  considerable  nuuiberof  years  subse- 
quently the  greater  part  of  the  picture-frame 
and  looking-glass  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
Italians,  and  some  of  our  most  eminent 
firms  of  to-day  are  descendants  of  Italians 
who  came  over  well  on  to  a  century  ago, 
bringing  the  secrets  of  their  art-craft  with 
them,  supplying  a  want,  improving  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  English  workman,  and 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  much  that  was 
true  and  beautiful  in  art.  A  very  large 
trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  by 
these  men  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
chimncypieces,  some  of  them  carved,  but 
the  majority  decorated  with  composition 
ornaments.  Many  of  them  were  of  exquisite 
design  :  fruits,  flowers,  Cupids,  and  love-birds ; 
allegorical  subjects  taken  from  both  the  an- 
cient and  modern  poets ;  music,  poetry,  and 
the  drama — were  often  illustrated  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  purity  of  design  and  form, 
many  examples  remaining  to  the  present  day 
in  the  houses  of  the  last  century.  The  mirror,  or 
looking-glass,  frame  of  that  day  would  often 
be  made  in  the  same  workshop  as  the  chim- 
ncypiece,  and  in  the  same  style,  and  thus  har- 
mony in  design  was  preserved.  Looking 
at  the  real  and  undoubted  merit  of  some 
of  these  old  examples,  the  correctness  of 
drawing  and  execution,  and  the  graceful 
beauty  "of  the  designs,  we  have  grave  doubts 
of  our  boasted  improvement — in  the  matter 
of  chimiieypieces,  at  all  events. 

In  the  mixing  of  the  composition  for  this 
purpose,  most  workmen  who  make  it  pretend 
to  have  some  pet  ingredient  or  secret  for  its 
manufacture  different  to  others.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  rule  that  any  mixture  of  ingredients,  no 
matter  what  they  may  be  or  however  simple, 
if  they  answer  the  purpose   intended  in  au 
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effectual  and  satisfactory  manner,  will  be 
the  best  mixture  for  tliat  purpose.  Many 
persons  take  the  most  roundabout  roa<l  to  at- 
tain a  simple  end,  not  because  it  is  the  longest 
road,  but  rather  because  they  have  no  faith  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  means  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  so,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the}' 
miss  it.  Tliere  are  several  qualities  of  an 
opposite  nature  required  in  this  mixture  in 
onlcr  to  insure  its  working  well :  it  must  be 
soft  enough  when  warm  to  allow  it  to  be 
pressed  into  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the 
mould,  tough  enough  in  drying  not  to  crack, 
and,  ^^  lien  dry,  hard  enough  to  bear  a  smart 
blow  witliout  breaking.  The  combination  of 
varioiis  ingredients  to  produce  these  effects 
are  glue,  linseed-oil,  common  resin,  whiting, 
and  water:  and  in  proportion,  as  follows: — 
141b.  glue,  "lb.  rosin,  one  quart  of  raw  linseed- 
oil,  .and  from  one  pint  to  one  quart  of  w.atcr. 
The  nietlioil  of  mixing  is:  first  to  steep  the 
glue  in  water,  then  dissolve  it ;  pound  the 
resin  to  a  fine  powder,  put  it  to  the  linseed 
oil  iind  he.at  on  a  slow  fire  until  the  resin  is 
dissolved  ;  then  mix  the  oil  and  melted  glue 
together. 

The  wliiting  must  be  what  is  called  the  very 
best  w.ished.  This  is  pounded  as  finely  as 
possible  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
should  now  be  made  thoroughly  di'y  by 
slightly  heating  upon  a  stove  or  in  an  oven. 
It  is  then  jilaced  in  a  tub  or  other  vessel,  and 
the  hot  glue  and  oil  is  poured  upon  it  (as  a 
woman  puts  in  her  barm  for  baking),  and  well 
mixed  up  together,  kneaded,  rolled,  and  beaten 
with  a  thick  piece  of  wood  until  it  becomes  a 
smooth  mass  of  the  consistency  of  stiff  dough 
or  putty  ;  it  is  now  ready  for  use.  When  it  is 
cold  it  will  be  so  stiff  and  hard  that  it  cannot 
be  used  ;  it  is  usually  kept  in  this  state, 
and  when  the  workm.an  requires  any  he  cuts 
off  .TS  much  as  he  may  want  and  heats  it  by 
steam,  wliich  softens  the  mass  so  that  it  can 
be  worked.  The  composition  is  pressed  into 
boxwood  moulds,  having  the  desired  patterns 
cut  into  the  wood  in  a  similar  manner  to  die 
sinking  in  metal,  differing  in  the  gi-eater  degree 
of  deptli  to  which  it  is  cut  and  the  conse- 
quent higjier  relief  in  which  the  compo.  orna- 
ment will  stand.  Sometimes  moulds  are  made 
of  brass,  copper,  pewter,  or  sulphur.  In  using 
the  mould  it  is  first  oiled  witha  hog"s-hairtool 
to  prevent  the  composition  sticking  to  it ;  a 
piece  of  composition  large  enough  for  the 
mould  is  then  put  in  a  w.arm  state  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  mould  and  pressed  into 
the  pattern  with  the  hand  and  thumbs.  A 
wet  board  is  then  placed  upon  and  covering 
the  conqiositicm,  and  the  whole  is  put  under 
a  screw-press  (or  if  the  object  is  not  very 
large  a  heavy  roller  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  will  answer  the  purpose),  which  forces 
the  conqjosition  into  the  most  minute  portions 
of  the  mould,  and  thus  we  get  a  true  or  cor- 
rect impression.  The  wet  board  at  the  back 
of  the  composition  will  stick  to  the  compo., 
and  the  ornament  is  pulled  out  of  the  mould 
by  its  aid,  and  it  keeps  the  ornament  straight 
and  level.  When  the  ccmpo,  li.as  set  or  be- 
come slightly  hard,  it  is  .sliced  off  the  board 
with  a  hroiid-bladed  knife  .and  pared  down  to 
the  recpiired  thickness  ;  in  its  then  state 
the  ornament  is  very  flexible,  .and  capable  of 
being  bent  into  any  form  or  position  required, 
without  mudi  danger  of  breaking  or  injuring 
it.  (It  is  this  quality  which  gives  the  com- 
position such  an  advantage  over  papior- 
miichC  for  framework.) 

If  the  compo.  ornament  is  quite  warm  it 
may  be  fixed  to  its  place  by  merely  wetting 
the  back  with  hot  w.ater,  but  if  it  has  become 
set,  glue  must  be  used  to  fitsten  it  with.  'When 
the  orn.ament  is  fixed  in  its  place  it  mu.-it  be 
prepared  and  gilt  as  before  de,scrihcd.  Much 
of  the  beauty  of  this  work  depends  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  design,  the  .sh.arpness  of  the 
cast,  and  the  fineness  of  the  composition  ;  for 
if  the  compo  is  coarse  and  gritty,  or  is  not 
properly  mixed  and  worked  into  one  uniform 
consistency  and  fineness  of  body,  the  impres- 
sion taken  from  the  mould  will  be  unequal  in 
surface,  devoid  of  sharpness,  and  will  make 


altogether  inferior  work,  which,  in  the  end, 
costs  nmch  more  to  render  it  passable  than 
twice  the  cost  of  doing  it  properly  at  first. 
So  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  a  little 
extra  labom-  at  the  beginning  will  often  save 
much  time  and  expense  at  the  finish. 

Having  treated  of  the  various  processes  of 
gilding  and  the  preparation  and  finishing  of 
new  work,  wc  have  now  only  to  S]icak  of  the 
best  methods  of  cleaning  old  work  and  re- 
gilding.  The  cleaning  of  old  gilding  is  a  work 
requiring  very  great  care  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  skill,  in  order  not  to  injure  the 
gold  ;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
the  work  is  gilt  on  distemper  size  or  matt  and 
burnish.  In  this  case  all  the  finishing  size  on 
the  matt  parts  has  to  be  removed,  which 
brings  off  the  accumulated  dirt  and  smoke 
with  it,  and  so  leaves  the  gold  clean.  The 
burnished  parts  also  require  to  be  cleaned, 
.and  if  great  care  is  exercised  this  may  be 
done  without  injuring  the  burnish  ;  but  if  the 
burni.sh  is  worn  off  in  places,  those  part.s  will 
have  to  be  touched  with  the  burnish  gold  size 
and  reburnished ;  the  s.ame  with  the  matt 
gilding,  wherever  it  is  injured  it  must  be 
touched  up  as  before.  There  are  several 
methods  of  cleaning  gold,  or  ratlier  gilding. 
The  gilder,  when  cleaning  an  old  frame,  takes 
a  camel's-hair  brush  dipped  into  lukewarm 
water  having  a  small  quantity  of  jelly  size 
dissolved  in  it.  With  this  he  wets  a  portion 
of  the  frame  to  soften  the  finishing  size,  so  that 
it  will  come  away  easily  ;  with  this  brush  and 
a  soft  sponge  he  gradually  clears  off  the  dirt 
and  size.  The  great  point  after  softening  the 
dirt  is  to  so  work  the  sponge  and  brush  as  not 
to  soak  or  rub  through  the  gold  to  the  size 
and  whiting  underneath,  as  would  happen  if  the 
water  and  size  were  allowed  to  stand  on  it  too 
long,  or  if  it  were  rubbed  too  hard.  A  mug  of 
clean  water  should  be  handy  to  rinse  the 
sponge.  After  being  cleaned  and  touched  up, 
the  whole  should  have  a  coat  of  finishing  size 
as  before  described  ;  sometimes  a  little  spirits 
of  wine  is  added  to  the  size  and  warm  water 
for  cleaning.  Oil  gilding  may  be  washed  with 
a  soft  sponge  and  brush  and  weak  soap  and 
w.ater,  or  with  the  weak  size  and  w.ater.  The 
oil  gilding,  although  not  requiring  the  extreme 
caution  in  handling  the  m.att  and  burnish 
does,  tieeds  great  care,  or  else  the  gold  will 
be  rubbed  off.  A  method  of  cleaning  oil  gild- 
ing sometimes  practised  with  success  is  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  fuller's  earth,  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  until  dry,  and  is  then  washed 
off  with  a  soft  sponge  and  clean  water  ;  a  coat- 
ing of  clay  may  also  be  used  with  success. 
Benzoin  can  be  employed  for  cleaning  both 
oil  and  matt  and  burnish  gilding  ;  but  must 
be  used  carefully  with  a  cameFs-hair  pe^icil. 
It  will  clean  off  the  dirt  without  so  disturbing 
the  size  as  to  injure  it,  and  must  be  washed,, 
or  rather  wi]ied,  with  a  soft  sponge  dipped 
into  water  and  used  almost  dry.  Aquafortis 
may  be  used  in  the  s,ame  way  for  the  .same 
purpose  if  diluted  withw.ater;  the  reason  of  this 
is  that  nitrous  acids  do  not  act  upon  the  gold 
or  oil  size  when  the  full  strength  is  not  used  ; 
but  this  or  any  other  acid  mu.st  only  be  used 
upon  oil  gilding.  When  picture-frames,  or 
any  other  articles  have  to  bo  regilt,  the 
first  process  is  to  remove  the  dirt  and  tlie  gold 
(if  it  is  matt  and  burnish),  and  a  portion  of 
the  gold  size  underneath,  but  without  disturb- 
ing the  whiting.  If  there  are  any  indentations, 
holes,  or  bruises,  these  must  be  stopped  up 
with  the  stiff'  whiting  and  size  putty,  and 
co.ated  with  two  or  three  coats  of  new  gold  size 
a-s  previouslydescribed  ;  thenproceed  togildas 
before.  If  the  frame  is  gilt  in  oil,  it  must  be 
first  w:\shed  clean,  repaired,  then  brushed  over 
with  one  co.at  of  weak  size  having  a  slight 
touch  of  whiting  mixed  with  it,  previous  to 
putting  ou  the  oil  size,  when  it  may  be  gilt  in 
the  usual  manner. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  great  element  and 
inilispensable  conditicm  of  success  in  all  tliese 
operations  is  carefulness,  and  without  this 
quality  no  person  should  attempt  to  clean 
gilding  ;  but  any  person  of  average  intelli- 


gence, using  great  care,  and  adliering  strictly 
to  the  instructions  here  given,  may  venture  to 
perform  small  works  of  this  kind  with  success. 


CRITICAL   KOTES    ON    GIIE.4.T 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— V. 

Bv  J.  B.  Waklng. 

B.U.TIIA7..UI     TERUZZI,     OF    SIENA,      BORN    1480, 
DIED     153G. 

WE  have  .already  rem.arked  how  varied 
were  the  attainments  of  the  great 
Italian  architects  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
art ;  and  we  have  seen  them  equally  capable 
in  literature,  sculpture,  and  engineering. 
We  shall  shortly  notice  those  celebrated 
painters  who  also  were  versed  in  the  art,  and 
in  the  present  instance  meet  with  a  profes- 
sional architect  who  was  an  accomplished 
painter  and  draughtsman — a  painter  and 
draughtsman  not  in  our  modern  little  manner, 
when  applieil  to  some  of  our  architects  who 
lay  claim  to  be  called  arti-sts  because  they  can 
make  cleverly-coloured  sketches  and  dash  out 
bold  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  buildings  ;  but 
a  painter  and  draughtsman,  an  artist,  whose 
knowledge  of  drawing  in  a  grand  scale,  whose 
power  of  comjiositiou  and  effect  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  the  greatest  masters. 
Such  was  Balthazar  Teruzzi,  born  of  a  good 
Siennese  family  at  Florence,  in  1480.  AVhen 
at  an  early  age,  he  g.ave  evidence  of  imusual 
talent  for  design,  and  applied  himself,  whilst 
still  a  youth,  with  so  much  zeal  to  the  study 
of  paiuting  that  he  was  enabled  to  supiiort 
his  family,  which  by  the  death  of  his  father 
was  left  inpoorcircimistances  ;  a  very  honour- 
able commencement  to  alife  which  was  a  long- 
continued  study  and  practice  of  art,  pursued  in 
the  most  honourable,  unselfish,  .and  generous 
spirit,  to  his  own  serious  discomfort  in  later 
years,  and  to  the  great  discredit  of  those  em- 
ployers who  took  advantage  of  his  unworldly, 
unmercenary  character. 

Since  it  is  as  an  architect  we  have  mainly  to 
consider  Peruzzi,  we  will  first  of  all  enume- 
rate his  works  in  that  art,  and  subsequently 
notice  his  productions  as  a  painter. 

It  was  at  Rome  that  Peruzzi  commenced 
to  study,  or  at  least  to  practice  architecture. 
AU  Italian  artists  flocked  to  Rome  at  that 
time  to  see,  iit  least,  the  greatest  works  of  anti- 
quity, which  caused  so  much  enthusiasm  for 
ancient  art ;  .and  thither  went  Peruzzi  with 
the  painter  Piero,  of  Volterra,  and  assisted 
hiiu  in  his  works  for  Pope  Alexander  ^'I. 

t)n  Plero's  death  he  appears  to  have  lost 
that  appointment,  or  at  least  to  have  resigned 
it.  and  entered  the  workshojj  of  Maturino,  of 
Florence,  who,  together  with  his  friend 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  executed  numerous 
works  in  colour,  citairo  osciiro  and  graffito  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Roman  palaces,  &c.  ; 
a  practice  then  common,  and  not  despised 
by  the  greatest  artists,  and  of  which  several 
excellent  examples  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Rome.  About  this  period  Peruzzi  appears 
to  have  been  called  awcay  from  Rome  to  exe- 
cute various  compositions  at  Ostia  and  else- 
where :  but  he  returned  to  what  was  now  really 
his  home,  and  .about  the  year  1>t18  designed 
the  first  architectural  work  of  wliich  we  find 
any  record,  and  a  most  beautiful  work  it 
is — viz.,  the  palace  built  by  Agostino  Chigi, 
of  Siena,  the  banker,  now  known  as  the 
F.arnesina,  which  is  a  model  of  good  taste 
and  good  proportion,  and  no  less  remark- 
able for  its  .architecture  than  for  the  well- 
known  paintings  which  adorn  its  walls 
and  ceilings,  amongst  which  those  executed 
by  Peruzzi  himself  hold  a  most  distinguished 
place. 

It  should  be  added  to  the  honour  of  Chigi 
that  not  only  was  he  the  friend  of  all  the  most 
accouiplishe<l  artists  of  his  time  who  visited 
Rome  ;  but  he  appears  also  in  this  instance  to 
have  afforded  Peruzzi  the  means  of  studying 
and  examining  the  ancient  remains,  of  which  he 
made  such  good  use.  It  was  in  this  palace  also 
that  Peruzzi  painted  in  clilaro  oscuro  those  cor- 
nices and  decorations  in  imitation  of  actual 
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designs,  which  remain  to  this  day  a  subjeet  for 
curions  wonder,  and  which  arc  so  cleverly  man- 
aged that,  according  to  Vasari,  who  showed 
them  to  Titian,  that  great  artist  conid  not  be 
persuaded  but  that  they  were  real.  Their  ex- 
traordinary effect  we  can  ourselves  bear  witness 
to  ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  preach  a  homily 
on  the  sin  of  deception,  so  favourite  a  sub- 
ject of  late  years  with  that  school  which 
mixes  u]-)  aesthetic  and  moral  laws  in  wonder- 
ful confusion,  and  with  a  cheap  assertion 
of  their  own  special  love  of  truth,  put  forth 
principles  which,  if  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusions,  would  destroy  all  imitative  art 
of  every  kind. 

After  the  death  of  Raphael,  Peruzzi  was 
made  one  of  the  architects  of  S.  Peter's, 
the  others,  already  appointed,  being  Antonio 
da  San  Gallo  and  Fra  Giocondo. 

We  next  meet  with  Peruzzi  as  an  architect 
at  Bologna,  where  he  was  invited  to  send  in 
a  design  for  the  facade  to  the  unfinished 
church  of  San  Pctronio,  for  which  j^urpose 
so  many  celebrated  architects  have  at  various 
times  been  employed.  Peruzzi  prepared  two 
designs,  one  in  the  Roman  style,  another  "  in 
that  of  the  Teutonic  nations ;"  neither  of 
which,  however,  were  carried  out.  For  the 
Count  G.  L.  Bentivoglio  ho  made  various  ad- 
ditions to  his  palace,  in  which  he  with  much 
good  taste  adapted  the  new  to  the  old  parts. 
It  was  for  this  nobleman  he  also  designed  a 
cartoon  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  which 
we  believe  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  and  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen  and  to  have  ad- 
mired in  former  days  in  the  entrance  hall. 
It  is  a  large,  well-studied,  and  excellent  com- 
position, which  was  subsequently  reproduced 
in  colour  for  the  Count  by  Girolamo  da 
Trevigi,  or  Treviso,  who  entered  the  service  of 
our  Henry  VIII.  as  military  engineer,  and 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  in  1544. 

Peruzzi  also  designed  at  Bologna  the  fine 
portal  of  the  church  of  San  Michele  in  Bosco 
outside  the  town  ;  and  the  cathedral  and  the 
church  of  San  Niocolo  at  Carpi,  in  the 
Modenese. 

At  this  time,  or  about  the  year  1520, 
Peruzzi  was  called  on,  as  citizen  of  Siena,  to 
prepare  the  designs  of  the  fortifications  of 
that  city,  and  after  doing  so  returned  again 
to  Rome,  where  he  built  a  house  opposite  to 
the  Farnesina,  and  was  commissioned  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  to  prepare  fresh  designs  for  the  com- 
pletion of  S.  Peter's,  as  it  was  now  considered 
that  Bramante's  plan  was  of  too  ambitious  a 
nature  to  be  carried  out.  So  Peruzzi  prepared 
a  new  model,  which  Yasari  states  was  not 
only  of  a  magnificent  character,  "  butaiforded 
proof  of  so  much  judgment  also,  that  suc- 
ceeding architects  have  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  many  parts  thereof."  An  idea 
of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  books  on  architecture 
by  his  pupil  Serlio.  The  monument  to  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  in  the  church  of  S.  M.  dell'Anima 
a,t  Rome  was  also  designed  by  him,  and  he 
prepared  all  the  artistic  arrangements  for  the 
representation  of  Cardinal  di  Bibiena's  drama 
"  Calandra,"  in  a  manner  till  then  unrivalled, 
as  well  as  all  artistic  work  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Clement  VII.  (in  1524)  ;  so  that 
nothing  appears  to  have  come  amiss  to  him, 
and  in  all,  whatever  he  did,  he  was  marked 
with  signal  success.  In  1527  he  lost  all  he 
had  in  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  allied 
troops  under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and 
escaped  barely  with  life  to  Siena,  where, 
however,  he  soon  found  fiyther  employment, 
and  was  appointed  "Superintendent  of  all 
works  connected  with  the  fortifications  of  the 
city."  Here  he  resided  some  time,  and  designed 
numerous  buildings,  &c.,  such  as  the  Chapel 
of  the  Castle  of  Belcaro,  about  three  miles 
outside  the  town,  where  are  also  some  of  his 
test  paintings  ;  the  high  altar  and  Chapel 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  tlie  Duomo  ;  tlio 
campanile  and  cloister  of  the  Conventual 
Churcli  of  the  Carmine  ;  the  Chicsa  dei 
Servi ;  the  fine  portal  of  San  Spirito  ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  Oratory  "  Delia  Sclva," 
for  the  Guild  of  Weavers  ;  the  marble  chair 


in  the  Casino  de  "Kobile,"  or  the  Loggia  di 
San  Paolo,  and  the  marble  staircase  to  the 
pulpit  in  the  Duomo  ;  and  (by  tradition)  the 
Palazzo  Pollini ;  at  Ferrara,  tlie  portal  of  the 
Palazzo  Sacrati. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Peruzzi 
returned  to  Rome,  recovered  his  former 
official  appointment,  and  was  employed  to 
design  two  palaces  for  the  Massimi  family, 
which  are  excellent  examples  of  his  style,  two 
villas  for  the  Orsini  family  on  the  road  to 
Viterbo,  and  other  "  edifices  "  in  Apuglia. 
The  court  of  the  Ducal  family  of  Altemps  is 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Marquis  Silvestri,  both  at  Rome. 

About  this  time  he  was  preparing  a  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  an  illus- 
trated commentary  on  Vitruvius;  indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  .Serlio  was  gi'eatly  indebted 
to  his  master's  notes  and  drawings  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  own  book.  The  general 
character  of  his  studies  may  still  be  seen  in 
his  drawings  preserved  at  the  Library,  Siena, 
of  very  varied  character,  and  showing  the 
hand  of  a  master,  amongst  them  being  the 
original  design  for  his  celebrated  "  Sybil  fore- 
telling the  birth  of  Jesus  to  the  Emperor 
Augustus,"  of  which  Lanzi  expresses  his 
belief  that  neither  Raffaelle,  Guido,  nor 
Guercino,  who  all  treated  Sybilline  subjects, 
have  surpassed  the  divine  expression  of  the 
Sybil.  His  other  great  work  in  fresco  is, 
"The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  vestibule  at  Belcaro,  of  which  Lanzi  also 
s])eaks  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  masterpiece 
of  art.  As  a  designer  of  grotesque  ornaments 
he  was  unrivalled,  they  are  characterised 
by  the  greatest  variety  of  fanciful  ideas  and 
a  fine  sense  of  proportion. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  Peruzzi's  manner 
as  an  architect,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
he  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  the  decora- 
tion of  buildings  at  Rome  with  figure  sub- 
jects, and  was  a  master  of  pictorial  art — 
though  not,  we  think,  good  as  a  colourist — 
before  he  commenced  to  study  and  practise 
architecture,  which  he  did  somewhat  late  in 
life,  his  first  work  being  executed  when  ho 
was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Now 
this  building,  with  the  Palazzo  Massimi,  may 
be  taken  as  models  of  his  style,  and  they  are 
both  characterised  by  the  very  highest  artistic 
merits,  being  of  fine  effect,  excellent  in  propor- 
tion, and  with  ornamentation  duly  subordinated 
to  the  mass,  all  details  and  mouldings  being 
very  carefully  studied  and  of  perfect  contour. 

Peruzzi  had  a  better  eye,  we  think,  for  light 
and  shade  than  Bramante,  whose  works  are 
inclined,  in  mass  and  detail,  to  flatness,  and  are 
deficient  in  those  alternate  depressions  and 
projections  which  Peruzzi  managed  so  well, 
and  of  wliicli  his  river  front  of  the  Chigi 
Palace  is  a  familiar  example.  There  is  also  a 
touch  of  the  Florentine  style,  with  their  large 
cornices,  rustications,  &c.,  in  his  works,  which 
adds  dignity  to  his  compositions.  Although 
surrounded  by  eminent  architects,  his  style  is 
essentially  characteristic.  .  We  think  he  de- 
serves to  bo  ranked  among  the  many  eminently 
artistic  architects  of  his  day. 

As  a  painter,  although  his  works  are  prin- 
cipally in  tempera,  and  therefore  he  neither  in- 
didges  in  great  effects  of  colour  and  cliiuro 
(mcuro,  yet  as  a  designer  or  draughtsman,  espe- 
cially for  architectm'al  purposes,  he  is  to  be 
placed  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  his  class. 

Peruzzi  appears  to  have  been  greatly  ne- 
glected by  his  employers  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  at  least,  and  Vasari  says  that  lie  died 
in  very  straitened  circumstances  at  Rome  in 
1.536,  receiving  too  late  a  very  small  pittance 
from  the  Pope  and  leaving  his  family  poorly 
off,  owing  to  what  Vasari  terms  his,  "  sim- 
plicity and  faint-heartedness,"  i.e.,  lack  of  the 
power  of  pushing  himself  into  notice.  His 
last  work  was  the  Massimi  palace  at  Rome, 
which  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  had  numerous  scholars,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  was  Sebastian  Serlio,  who 
didnot,  however,  continue  the  master's  peculiar 
style.  The  others  were  France,sco  di  Siena, 
who    was    his    principal    assistant,     Jaoopo 


Melighino,  subsequently  appointed  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  "the  architect  of  all  his  buildings," 
and  from  whom  Vasari  states  he  received 
Peruzzi's  portrait  and  much  information  re- 
lating to  him  ;  the  Roman  painter  Virgilio, 
who  appears  to  have  practised  the  decora- 
tion of  buildings  in  cliiaro  oscuro,  &c ;  the 
Sienese  engineer  and  architect  Antonio  del 
Rozzo ;  and  the  Sienese  architect,  Giovanni 
B.  Peloro,  an  ingenious  modeller  and  mecha- 
nician, but  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
practised  architecture.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in 
most  cases,  we  remark  how  interchangeable 
the  practice  of  various  arts  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Revival ;  and  there 
may  be  much  truth  in  Vasari's  remark  about 
Peruzzi,  when  he  says  that,  "  diligent  and 
judicious,  this  master  brought  his  works  so 
successfully  to  completion,  that  he  may  truly 
be  said  never  to  have  had  his  equal  in  archi- 
tecture ;  and  this  principally  because  he 
combined  with  his  knowledge  of  that  art,  so 
beautiful  and  admirable  a  manner  in  painting 
and  decoration."  He  received  honourable 
sepulture  in  the  Pantheon,  near  the  tomb  of 
Raphael.  Thus  at  his  death  he  was  more 
honoured  by  his  countrymen  than  in  his  life, 
and  Lanzi's  judgment  of  him  is  correct,  when 
he  observes,  "  That,  living  in  the  brightest 
period  of  modern  art,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personages  in  its  history." 


BRICK-DUST  CEMENT. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute," that  in  the  Spanish  dominions  ordinary 
brick-dust,  made  from  hard-burned,  finely  pulver- 
ised bricks,  and  mixed  with  common  lime  and  sand, 
is  universally  and  successfully  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hydraulic  cement. 

The  writer,  during  an  engineering  experience  of 
six  3'ears  in  Cuba,  had  ample  opportunity  for  testing 
its  merits,  and  found  it  in  .all  respects  superior  to 
the  best  Eosendale  hydraulic  cement  for  culverts, 
drains,  tanks  or  cisterns,  and  even  for  roofs ; 
whether  for  setting  flat  tiles,  or  for  making  the 
usual  tropical  concrete  flat  roof. 

It  is  regularh-  known  there  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, sold  in  barrels  by  all  dealers  in  such  articles 
at  the  same  price  as  cement.  The  proportions  used 
in  general  practice  are  one  of  brick  dust  and  one  of 
lime  to  two  of  sand,  mixed  together  dry,  and 
tempered  with  water  in  the  usual  waj'.  A  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  the  brick  dust  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed when  considered  desirable.  The  writer  can- 
not say  whether  this  composition  has  ever  been 
tried  in  this  country,  or  whether  it  would  retain  its 
virtues  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  lower  rate  than  cement,  by  the  addition 
of  pulverising  mills  to  our  brick  j-ards  to  utilise  the 
waste  and  broken  bricks  ;  and  if  found  successful, 
its  manufacture  might  be  worth  considering  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  products. 

Note. — Under  the  paragraph  headed  "  Hydraulic 
Cements,"  in  Trautwine's  "  Engineer's  Pocket-book," 
mention  is  made  of  the  same  material ;  from  whicil 
it  appears  that  it  is  considerably  used  in  France. 
The  author  of  the  work  in  question  pronounces  it, 
from  his  own  observation,  to  be  decidedly  hydraulic 
— a  block  of  the  same  one-half  inch  in  thick- 
ness, without  sand,  after  immersion  in  water  for 
four  months,  bore,  without  crumbling,  crushing,  or 
spUtting,  a  pressure  of  1,5001b.  per  square  inch. 
The  opinion  is  further  expressed  that  the  addition  of 
even  as  little  as  one-tenth  as  much  brick-dust  as 
sand  to  our  ordinary  mortars,  would  ])revent  the 
disintegration  so  generally  visible  in  the  mortars 
used  in  masonry. — Ed.  J    F.  I. 


Institution  of  Sukveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Mondaj',  January  29th, 
the  following  names  were  read  and  passed,  to  be  bal- 
loted for  on  February  iGth,  1S72,  viz  : — As  members, 
John  Drew,  0,  Queen-street,  and  Powderham  Castle, 
near  Exeter  ;  IJarrow  Emmanuel,  2,  Finsbury  Circus, 
E.G.  ;  Thomas  T.ayler  Smith,  33,  Bloomsbury-square, 
AV.C.  The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  duly  elected,  viz.  : — As  members, 
Charles  Couchman,  Temple  Balsall,  near  Birming- 
ham ;  Ralpli  P.  Nisbet,  Bedford  t)ffice,  Thorney, 
Peterboro' ;  Lucius  Henry  .Spooner,  1 1,  Park-street, 
^Yestminster.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Jlonday  evening,  February  12tli,  when  the  paper, 
entitled  '•  Land,"  read  by  IMr.  E.  J.  Smith  at  the  last 
meeting  will  be  discussed. 
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SKY  OUTLINES. 
TT  Is  a  curious  and  somewhat  sad  task  to  search 
-*-  for  beauty  or  dignitj'  in  the  sky  outlines  of 
London.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  upwards  in  almost 
any  din  ction  we  are  greeted  with  tlie  strangest  and 
most  uncouth  forms,  gener.allj' to  be  found,  in  the 
most  Ihi^'rant  cases,above  imposing  fronts  and  orna- 
mented facades  While  the  "  front  elevation  "  of  an 
important  building  stands  in  all  the  glory  of  stuccoed 
ornament  and  fresh  paint,  above  the  line  of  cornice, 
and  in  the  most  prominent  position,  arise  weird  and 
distorted  forms  that  seem  like  evil  spirits  hovering 
over  the  vanity  beneath.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  these  curiosities  of  zinc  are  out  of  sight  and 
escape  detection ;  they  occupy  the  most  important 
places  in  what  should  be  architectural  composition, 
and  stand  against  the  fair  firmament  of  heaven  to 
our  perpetual  shame. 

The  most  aristocratic  districts  abound  in  examples 
ludicrous  to  behold,  and  difficult  to  realise,  until  we 
note  down  the  details  in  a  sketch.  A  terrace  of 
most  classic  proportions  and  faultless  symmetry, 
with  columns  and  pilasters  gauged  to  the  greatest 
nicety,  carries  above  it,  relieved  against  the  sky,  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  pots,  tall-boys,  whirligigs 
and  cowls,  bent  an<l  braced  in  every  conceivable 
attitude.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention displayed  by  their  originators.  No  form, 
except  a  graceful  one,  is  left  untried.  Some  "  boys  " 
are  widest  at  the  month ;  others  widest  at  the  base, 
some  makers  adopt  one  idea  and  others  take  a  most 
opposite  course.  The  result  is  a  medley  of  ugliness 
which  we  have  endeavoured,  without  exaggeration, 
to  indicate  in  our  sketch. 

The  subject  is  really  a  serious  one,  and  demands 
more  attention  than  most  people  .seem  willing  to 
give  to  it.  If  we  must  have  smoke,  let  us  at  least 
get  rid  of  it  with  courtesy,  and  not  treat  it  with 
careless  scorn ;  the  effect  of  such  indifference  to 
anything  but  direct  utility,  and  that  of  the  most 
doubtful  kind.is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  mind, 
and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  house  owners  to  look 
to  the  appearance  of  their  chimneys  and  pot.s,  as  it 
is  for  tliem  to  keep  their  doorsteps  rubbed,  or  their 
front-doors  painted. 

It  is  a  question  for  .irchitects  to  take  up.  and  for 
ciwners  of  house  property  to  meditate  upon;  sli.am 
frontages  that  hide  the  roof  entirely,  and  exclude 
tlie  possibility  of  grouping   the  chimneys   into    the 


general  design,  are  certainly  not  the  happiest  inven- 
tions. We  are  quite  aware  of  the  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  reform  in  such  matters,  but  we  must 
certainly  begin  if  we  would  hope  to  see  at  any 
future  day  a  metropolis  worthy  of  the  name.  To 
walk  along  our  streets  or  to  stroll  through  our  squares 
ought  to  be  at  least  not  painful,  and  common  polite- 
ness, or  respect  for  others,  should  urge  us  to  bestow 
upon  our  buildings  an  amount  of  grace  and  outline 
which  no  good  wheelwright  would  deny  to  a  cart. 
It  is  not  lavish  expenditure  that  we  want,  but  com- 
prehensive design  that  does  not  concentrate  excess 
of  ornament  on  one  portion,  whilst  other  vital  parts 
are  left  whollj-  neglected. 

To  multiply  examples  would  be  au  easy  task,  for 
we  have  but  to  walk  along  almost  any  thoroughfare 
to  become  satiated  with  monstrosities  in  zinc  that 
rear  their  blackened  forms  defiantly  over  all.  Of  what 
avail  are  vases,  festoons,  and  balustrades,  if  above 
them  such  forms  are  allowed  to  rise  up  and  mock  us  ? 
Hut  we  may  be  told  that  they  are  necessary  evils 
which  we  must  bear  with  patience — that  we  must 
sacrifice  all  sentimental  ideas  about  "sky  outline"  to 
the  comfort  of  a  "good  drawing"  fiue  ;  but  this  is 
indeed  a  mistake. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  regulating  cliimneys 
and  the  prevention  of  smoke  that  it  may  perhaps  not 
be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  : 

1.  Chimney  stacks  should  form  features  in  archi- 
tectural composition  :  there  are  few  portions  ca])able 
of  more  expressive  design. 

2.  They  should  be  carried  out  boldly,  and  of  suffi- 
cient and,  if  possible,  equal  height. 

S.  The  Hues  should  be  circular  in  section,  built 
with  care,  and  tlioroughlv  pargetted. 

4.  The  (ire-grate  should  have  as  small  an  aperture 
as  possible  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  with  a  hinged 
valve  capable  o(  easy  adjustment,  or  a  revolving 
shutter  to  close  neatly  in  front  would  act  as  au  elli- 
cient  blower  in  obstinate  cases. 

The  remedy  frequently  lies  at  the  fireplace  when 
the  cure  is  being  applied  at  the  top.  In  positions 
subject  to  eddy  winds,  if  the  chimneys  cannot  be 
carried  up  fearlessly,  surelj'  it  is  possible  to  devise  or 
adopt  a  pot  or  cowl  the  memory  of  which  will  not 
haunt  us  in  our  dreams  !  Living  constantly  in  the 
midst  of  such  things  our  eyes  become  used  to  these 
apparitions,  and  we  quietly  submit  to  what  seems 
our  fate;  but  let  us  not  become  (juite  hardened  or  re- 
signed to  evilsthat  are  curable! — W.  II.  LuCKwouD. 


ALL  SAINTS,  PERRY  STREET,  NORTHFLEET. 

THIS  church  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring 
of  18(J0,from  the  designs  of  Mr.  .Tames  Brooks, 
of  11,  Serle-street,  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  plan,  it  con- 
sists of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  entrances  at  the 
north  and  south-west  angles  respectivel}',  spacious 
chancel  and  sanctuary,  choir  and  priests'  vestries,  and 
side  chapel ;  the  latter  being  formed  by  an  exte^  sion 
of  the  aisles  on  either  side,  with  roofs  of  a  slightly 
different  character,  and  of  greater  height,  and  openiiig 
into  the  chancel  and  aisles  with  arelies  of  simple  aiul 
graceful  character.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  are  bold  and  effective  ;  but  in  this  church  we 
seem  to  miss  the  loftiness  and  many  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  this  architect's  later  conceptions. 

The  iconographical  scheme  has  been  carefully 
thought  out.  The  two  single-light  windows  at  the 
west  end  will  contain  representations  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  rose  window  above,  the  Holy  Spirit,the 
north-west  aisle  window  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Disciples,  and  the  south-west  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord.  Beginning  at  the  north-west  corner,  the  aisle 
windows  will  contain  incidents  from  the  life  of  Our 
Lord — viz.,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Life  at  Nazareth,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Jlount,  the  Charge  to  S.  Peter, 
liaising  of  Lazarus,  Walking  on  the  Sea,  Blessing 
Children,  and  the  Miracle  at  Cana.  The  clerestory 
windows,  six  in  number,  of  two  lights  each,  with 
circular  piercing  above,  will  contain — • 


NOUTII    SIDE. 

(,\dam. 


.SOUTH    side. 

(S.  Gregory-. 


^S.  Augustine. 
Barnab.a-s. 


Bishojjs 

Apostles  ||-  j!;;;;^; 

T,.         (Solomon. 
^'"^»  JDavid. 


Patriarchs    -,  ,,     , 

(.\braham. 

T  J        (.Toshua. 

Tlie  clerestory  windows  in  the  choir  will  be  filled 
with  representations  of  the  Angels  (I.-ibrii-l,  Michael, 
ll;iphael,  Uriel,  Ithuriel,  and  Zadiiiul.  The  east 
window  is  devoted  to  All  Saiut-sin  Adoration  of  Our 
Blessed  Lord. 

The  church  is  built  of  rubble  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings  and  bands,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
south  aisle,  £2.800.  The  aisle  was  afterwards  added 
at  a  cost  of  £500. 


Mr.  Georgo  (Jilbert  Scott,  Jun.,  il.A.,  lias  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  (3ollege,  C;nnbridge.  Ho 
graduated  iu  18(j(j  as  senior  in  the  Mural  tjcieuco 
Tripos. 


y*''.1\::.xLDr.y.r.lliZ\vs.-^ePi  9"^  l^>72 
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CLAPTON  PARK  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL. 

WE  give  an  engraving  of  the  Clapton  Park 
Congregational  Chapel  opened  in  April  last, 
tnd  on  which  \ve  have  offered  some  observations  in 
fur  leaf^ing  article.  The  style  is  It;»manesque,  and 
Ihe  form  of  the  exterior  was  adopted  in  conformity 
vith  the  internal  reqnirements  of  tlie  Congregational 
Jorm  of  worship.  The  semicircular  end  in  front, 
yhich  is  opposite  the  pnlpit,  '»vas  adopted,  on 
account  of  the  acoustic  advantages  thereby  obtained, 
end  is.  moreover,  convenient  in  other  respects.  The 
exterior  is  entirely  of  stone.  The  ceiling  is  p{  a 
somewhat  peculiar  form.  It  is  flat  in  the  centre, 
iiut  at  the  sides  there  is  a  double  cove — tliat  is,  first 
I  cove  springing  from  the  walls  to  the  top  of  a  line 
of  arches,  and  then  a  smaller  cove  rising  from 
;hese  arches  to  the  flat  portion  of  the  ceiling  in  the 
centre.  The  arches  supporting  the  ceiling  are  of 
light  cast  iron,  and  spring  from  the  columns  which 
carry  the  galleries.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
about  £11,800,  exclusive  of  site.  Mr.  Henry 
Fuller,  of  Finsbur^'-place,  London,  is  the  architect. 


SANITARY. 


A  PAPER  was  read  on  the  above  subject  at  the 
Inventors'  Institute  on  the  1st  inst.,  by 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher.  Sir  Antonio  Brady  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  full  attendance.  The  meeting 
having  been  briefly  opened  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Fletcher  stated  that  his  reasons  for  appearing  before 
them  on  that  and  the  former  occasion,  Avas  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  discussion  on  one  of  the  most 
important  topics  of  the  day.  and  to  lay  before  them, 
the  representatives  of  the  great  inventive  class  of  this 
country,  what  inventions  architects  considered  good, 
and  what  bad,  and  further,  what  was  still  required 
to  be  done  towards  improving  the  sanitarj'  con- 
dition of  the  houses  of  all  classes.  The  subject  was 
divided  into  two  portions.  The  first,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  of  this  country ; 
and  the  second,  health,  and  the  best  means  for  se- 
curing it.  With  respect  to  the  former,after  making  an 
allusion  to  remarks  made  by  him  on  another  occasion 
in  the  same  room,  he  exhibited  drawings  to  a  large 
scale,  explanatory  of  his  views  of  what  a  house 
should  be,  and  he  strongly  contrasted  the  reality  of 
a  poor  man's  home  with  that  existing  in  the  miudof 
the  poet  when  he  wrote : 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  tbey  are  fools  who  roam: 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home. 

He  considered  the  second  portion  of  the  subject  was 
perhaps  occupying  men's  minds  more  than  any  other, 
and  in  treating  of  it,  thought  that  the  main  sewers  of 
this  city  and  other  large  towns  were  most  defective, 
and,  in  slutrt,  were  but  elongated  cesspools,  in  con- 
firmation of  which  he  quoted  from  the  minute  of 
Robert  Kawlinson,  C.E.  He  thought  that  the  pre- 
sent method  of  ventilating  sewers  only  tended  to 
increase  the /oc«s  of  disease  by  mingling  with  the 
air  we  breathe  the  noxious  gases  arising  from 
sewage  matter.  When  cesspools  were  done  away 
with,  it  was  then  said,  use  plenty  of  water  and  send 
all  into  the  river,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 
That  such  was  wrong  we  know  now  to  our  cost,  and 
we  shall  find,  if  we  follow  this  advice,  that  ultimately 
we  shall  have  around  and  above  us  strata  of  death- 
giving  vapour.  AVith  respect  to  internal  sanitary 
arrangements — those  belonging  more  particularly  to 
the  province  of  the  architect — he  thought  some 
means  should  be  devised  for  the  ventilation  of  drains, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  present  ob'joxious  trap, 
which  frequently  ceased  to  act  (particularly  in 
summer  weather)  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  Taking  the  ordinary  soil-pipe  closit  on  each 
floor,  he  said,  it  would  surprise  those  who  did  not 
understand  it  to  be  told  that  if  the  bottom  closet  be 
used  it  will  often  empty  the  traps  of  the  closets 
above  for  the  simple  reason  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  great 
ventilation  was  necessary  to  prevent  pipes  Lecoming 
air  boujid^  and  to  prevent  the  foul  air  confined  in  the 
sewer  forcing  its  way  into  the  house.  Two  specimens 
of  Mansergh's  external  house-protecting  drain  pipe 
were  exhibited,  which  seem  to  effect  this.  In  sum- 
ming up  his  remarks  he  stated  the  chief  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  Sanitar}'  Reform  to  be:  —  plenty  of 
ventilation  ;  the  abolition  of  the  pan  closet,  and  im- 
provement of  the  valve  closet ;  some  means  by  which 
evaporation  shall  not  take  place  to  such  an  extent  in 
traps,  as  to  render  them  useless  ;  ventilation  of 
houses  ;  to  effect  which  purpose,  he  exhibited  and 
explained  two  models  of  ventilators  adopted  by  him- 
self ;  and  lastly,  pure  water,  advocating  a  constant 
supply  ;  and    he  concluded  his  observations  in  the 


following  words  :  "  Surely  if  the  physician  is  more 
than  armies  to  the  public  weal,  how  much  greater 
than  he  must  be  that  man  who  by  his  inventions, 
limits,  or  prevents,  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the 
physician." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mil.  Edward  Hall, 
who  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  association  be- 
tween architects  and  workmen,  as  by  this  means 
the  profession  would  derive  information  in  respect  to 
what  are  useful  patents  and  icventions,  not  to  be 
derived  otherwise — the  workmen  being  able  to  state 
the  test  of  actual  experience  in  buildings.  The 
majority  of  those  that  appear  plausible-looking  in- 
ventions, and  seem  likely  to  succeed,  fail. 

Dr.  LiDDLE  stated  that  his  remarks  were  some- 
what foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  inasmuch 
as  they  referred  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  outside 
the  hou:=e.  Great  fault  was  to  be  found  with  the  sewer- 
age outside  of  houses,  and  the  bad  accommodation  that 
existed  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  With  regard  to 
the  former  many  of  the  sewers,  as  regards  their 
levels,  are  so  badly  constructed  that  it  would  have 
been  better  and  probably  cheaper  to  the  ratepayers, 
if  all  such  sewers  had  been  so  reconstructed  as  to 
suit  the  present  outfall  into  the  river.  Some  of  the 
existing  sewers  hold  a  large  quantity  of  deposit,  and 
are  always  emitting  the  most  offensive  effluvia. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  out  of  about  8,000  houses 
in  Whitechapel.  a  large  number  are  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. Rooms  are  built,  but  there  is  no  passage  in 
the  house  ;  and  there  arc  new  houses  in  course  of 
erection  being  built  on  the  same  principle,  and  yet 
the  Local  Board  has  no  power  to  prevent  it.  In 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  in- 
tended to  insert  a  new  clause  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
viating such  a  state  of  things.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  take  the  control  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  le.ive  the  construction  of  the 
dwellings  to  the  architect  and  builder.  Dr.  Liddle 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the  great  defect  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor  was  the  want  of  space.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  100  superficial  feet  of 
uncovered  ground  was  to  be  provided  to  every  dwel- 
ling, and  he  stated  that  it  was  evaded  in  almost 
every  instance.  He  quoted  one  instance  in  which  a 
builder  had  provided  the  lUO  feet  in  rear  of  two 
houses,  thus  making  only  50  feet  per  house. 
The  District  Surveyor  applied  for  a  summons 
against  him,  when  the  builder  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  passage,  and  stated  them  to  be  only 
one  house.  The  summons  being  dismisseil,  the 
houses  were  again  divided.  He  sincerely  trusted 
that  the  New  Building  Act  would  be  passed  next 
year,  which  would  prevent  the  building  of  houses 
unfit  for  habitation.  The  one  simple  plan  is  to  let 
the  whole  of  the  sauitary  arrangement  of  houses  be 
under  the  observation  and  approval  of  only  one 
public  authority,  who  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  house  and  say  whether  fit  for  habitation  or  not. 
It  appears  to  him  a  mistake  in  placing  the  sewers 
both  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Board  and  the 
several  Local  Boards.  No  house  can  now  be  built 
unless  apian  of  the  drainage  be  first  submitted  to 
the  Board  ;  let  them  nut  be  built  until  the  whole  of 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  approved. 

Mr.  Pv\RivER  Rhodes  (Consul)  thought  the 
whole  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  a  complete 
failure.  In  several  parts  of  London  the  water- 
closets  are  found  connected  with  the  kitchens;  and 
the  fault,  he  thought,  did  not  lie  with  either  the 
builder  or  archite-t.  As  long  as  vestries,  local 
governments,  &c.,  are  at  variance,  sanitary  matters 
will  always  be  at  a  standstill ;  and  be  cited  as  an 
instance  a  road  which  had  not  been  swept  on  a  single 
occasion  for  eighteen  months. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  replying  to  an  observation 
made  by  Dr.  Liddle,  that  the  New  Building  Act 
should  give  Metropolitan  Board  power  to  regulate 
the  sanitary  arrangements,  thought  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  saddle  them  with  the  Sanitar}-  Acts.  The 
present  Acts  may  be  good  or  bad  ;  let  us  try  to  im- 
prove them.  It  is  always  easy  to  talk  of  the  de- 
sirability of  effecting  improvements;  but  diflScult  to 
adopt  them.  In  the  consideration  of  sanitary 
science,  the  greater  tlie  ingenuity  displaj'ed,  the  more 
delicate  we  become  ;  and  if  we  continue  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  ingenious  contrivances  the 
question  arises  where  are  we  to  stop.  The  more  de- 
licate the  invention,  the  more  it  is  liable  to  disorder. 
The  great  cause  of  complaint,  is  the  extreme  fas- 
tidiousness we  create  in  the  way  we  live.  We  may 
appl)'  the  best  means  of  ventilation  in  the  best 
houses,  and  3'et  they  will  be  blocked  up  in  a  week  ; 
and  if  we  appl}'  them  to  the  water-closet,  we  are 
told  they  then  fail,  causing  the  generation  of  special 
poisons.  There  was  no  occasion  for  the  alarm  re- 
specting the  sanitary  condition  of  English  houses 
caused  by  the  illness  of  a  distinguished  personage, 
English  houses  having  the  best  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  any    country    in  the    world.     Still,    this 


should  not  deter  men  from  improvements  in  sani- 
tary science  as  far  as  practicable.  The  poor  mau  is, 
however,  quite  a  different  man  from  the  rich,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  prevent  him  from  poisoning 
himself  by  living  in  an  impure  dwelling.  Referring 
then  to  the  plans  exhibited,  the  Professor  severely 
criticised  the  Lumsden  dwellings,  Glasgow,  speaking 
at  some  length  on  their  injudicious  arrangement, 
the  total  absence  of  ventilation  and  light  in  some  of 
the  rooms  and  passages,  and  the  want  of  escape  for 
the  gases  generated  in  the  scullery.  Referring 
to  Mr.  Fletcher's  plans,  he  did  not  think  them 
the  way  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  poor. 
The  wife  would  put  up  the  bedstead  in  the 
living  room,  and  let  the  bed-room  to  separate  tenants. 
If  the  living  and  bed-room  be  thrown  into  one,  witli 
moveable  partitions  between,  he  thought  the  idea 
might  be  improved.  The  great  thing  requisite  was 
space.  For  ventilation  have  a  window  at  each 
end  of  room,  and  provide  sink,  copper,  dust  shoot, 
&c.  He  contended  that  all  ingenuity  is  entirely 
wasted  when  bestowed  on  complicated  plans  of  homes 
for  the  poor.  All  they  want  is  rough  and  ready 
accommodation,  sufticientlj'  spacious  and  airy. 
After  approving  the  other  plans  iu  Mr.  Fletcher's 
book,  he  thought  the  ])resent  a  ver}^  excellecrt 
opportunity  for  inventive  minds  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  poor  and  rich  alike.  Many  houses  are 
exceedingly  unwholesome.  The  cockney  idea  of 
water-closet  off  landing  of  stairs  ought  to  be  done 
away  with  ;  and,  where  it  exists,  Watson's  principle 
of  ventilation  might  be  adopted,  and  the  door  well 
listed  so  that  the  air  should  not  pass  into  the  house. 
Mr.  Chester  (Barrister)  thought  nothing  could 
be  done  by  leaving  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
houses  to  landlords  and  householders.  We  ought  to 
go  to  tlie  Legislature  for  sufficient  powers  to  make  it 
comimlsory.  Great  mischief  arose  from  the  new 
drainage  schemes.  Persons  living  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  suffer  through  them,  and  appl)  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  redress.  The  works  are  stopped,  and 
wise  men  are  called  in,  who  are  ready  with  a  varietj-- 
of  schemes.  The  money  is  spent,  and  in  the  end 
they  find  themselves  in  much  the  same  position  as 
before  Sometimes  a  Commission  will  be  issued, 
and  evidence  taken,  with  the  same  result.  The 
same  effects  result  from  the  Legislature  as  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Legislation  is  too  hastj*. 
What  we  want  is  a  general  sweeping  measure  which 
shall  apply  to  all  houses,  and  be  universally 
accepted. 

Dr.  Fowler  stated  the  chief  defect  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  was  the  impure  state  of  the 
air,  which  arises  from  two  causes,  the  overcrowding 
of  the  people  and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation. 
The  next  great  essential  to  good  health  was  pure 
water,  and  in  advocating  a  constant  supply  he 
stated  that  from  his  experience  as  a  district  medical 
officer  of  the  East  London  Union,  he  knew  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  were  short  many  days  in  the 
week,  atid  were  entirely  without  on  Sunday.  The 
receptacles  for  water  were  in  man)'  cases  so  built 
that  it  was  impossible  to  cleanse  them,  and  some  had 
not  been  cleansed  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  con- 
tained animalcula,  worms,  and  vegetable  matter. 
The  cistern  for  drinking  purposes  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  cistern  to  supply  closet,  and  should  be 
well  covered,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  the 
existence  of  solid  germs  in  the  air  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  contaminate  the  water.  Again,  the  water- 
closets  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  use  of  theiuhab- 
tants,  being  originally  built  for  one  family  of  abovt 
fifteen,  and  now  used  by  sixty  persons.  Two  great 
sources  of  atmospheric  pollution  he  stated  to  be  the 
offensive  smells  from  certain  trades  carried  on  in  or 
near  the  houses,  such  as  tripe-dressing  and  fat- 
boiling  ;  and  the  fondness  of  the  poor  for  all  sorts 
of  domestic  animals  in  and  about  their  already 
overcrowded  premises.  All  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  dwellings,  must  be  as  simple  and 
effective  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  get  out  of  order. 
Every  poor  man's  house  should  be  inspected  by  a 
skilled  officer  much  more  frequently  than  at  present. 
They  should  at  least  be  visited  once  a  "^veek, 
whereas,  at  present,  an  inspector  can  only  visit,  in 
some  cases,  once  in  six  weeks. 

Dr.  Platt  thouglit  the  subject  very  important. 
The  illness  cf  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  the 
effect  of  calling  attention  to  sanitary  matters. 
However  good  traps  were,  it  was  impos-^ible  to  pre- 
vent sewage  gases  getting  into  the  houses,  and  even 
the  best  constructed  sewers  may  become,  under  <  ir- 
cumstanccs  of  frequent  occurrence,  magazines  of 
offensive  deleterious  gases.  The  hot  air  of  the 
dwellings  exercises  a  considerable  suction  power 
upon  ail  the  openings  by  which  the  interior  commu- 
nicates directly'  with  the  colder  air  of  the  drains, 
and  the  medical  body  believe  typhoid  fever  and 
diarrhoea  are  the  effects  of  sev/er  contamination. 
With  respect  to   ventilation  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
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richer  classes  to  use  proper  meaDS  to  effect  it,  and 
still  ^eater  to  fjet  the  poor,  who  breathe  an  atmo  - 
sphere  stifling  to  per.'^onis  unaccustomed  tn  it.  He 
recommended  the  Howard  ventilator,  -which  had 
been  adopted  with  success  in  barracks.  Light,  he 
considered,  to  have  great  effect  upon  recovery  in 
illness.  In  repapering  a  room,  care  should  be  tahe 
to  r. -move  the  old  paper,  as  where  paper  wa"?  put 
over  the  old,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  fertile 
source  of  disease. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  T^Fr.  Fletcher  to 
reply.  He,  in  answering  Professor  Kerr's  statement 
as  to  the  one-room  theory  in  motlt-l  dwellings,  he 
contended  that  even  if  each  room  were  occupied 
by  a  single  family,  his  would  still  be  a  great  im- 
provement, inasmuch  as  they  would  have  all  their 
conveniences  on  the  same  tlonr.  and  ct>nseqnently. 
only  one-third  the  number  to  use  them  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary house  of  three  floors.  With  regard  to  the 
ventilation  of  sewers  we  ought  to  look  more  to  the 
engineer  than  the  architect  for  the  mitigation  of 
this  evil.  He  stated  that  Dr.  Fowler's  statements 
vith  respect  to  ventilation  were  not  quite  accnrate. 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  lire  draws  the  foid 
air  up  the  chimney,  and  consequently  the  fresh 
would  come  in  through  the  window. 


MODERN  METROPOLITAN  APvCHITECTURE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Thies  calb  atten- 
tion to  tlie  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  public 
buildings  are  erected  in  London  :  — 

"  Do  the  public  and  Parliament,"  he  asks, 
*'  realise  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  more  than 
£2,000.000  sterling  is  pledged  to  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  the  architecture  of  which  has  been 
decided  in  the  most  absurd  and  haphazardous 
fashion  ?  Never  has  the  violation  of  common  sense 
in  the  determination  of  what  our  public  btuldings 
are  to  be  been  so  conspicuonr.  as  at  the  present  time. 
To  mention  only  great  buildings,  arrangements  are 
made,  or  being  made,  for  building  the  Law  Courts, 
the  Public  Offices  in  Downing-street.  the  National 
Gallery,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  and  the  Post  Office.  The 
plan  for  the  AVar  Office  and  Admiralty  are  beingcon- 
sidered.  Heaven  onh'  knows  how  or  by  whom.  "We 
have  a  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  is  some- 
times in  the  Cabinet  and  sometimes  not.  He  takes 
bis  orders  fron\  the  Treasury,  which  bj-  fits  and 
starts  let  him  have  his  own  way.  If  by  chance  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  great  connoisseur 
of  architecture,  or  thinks  himself  so,  then  there  arises 
a  little  friction  between  these  functionaries,  but  the 
Treasury  is  the  constitutional  authority  for  finance, 
and  if  i^  goes  into  architecture  it  steps  beyond  its 
province.  Theoretically,  the  First  Commissioner  for 
Public  Works  is  a  Minister  accountable  directly  to 
Parliament;  he  is  not  chosen,  and  ought  not  to  be 
chosen,  for  any  professional  qualifications.  His 
business  is  to  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
administration  of  a  proper  system.  But  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  *  no  system'  is  to  permit  the 
First  Commissioner  for  the  time  being  to  indulge  in 
any  wliinis  of  his  own.  At  one  time  it  may  be 'cost- 
liness and  extravagance*'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says.  He 
may  be  succeeded  by  a  Minister  who  acts  with 
*  vacillation  and  uncertainty.'  and  then  may  come  a 
Minister  to  whom  Jlr.  (Iladstone  would  impute 
■*  meanness.'  During  the  reign  uf  Lord  dohn  Manners 
the  public  were  threatened  with  a  pi-riod  of  Gothic 
buildings.  The  public  offices  in  Downing-street  were 
designed  as  Gothic  and  the  harlequin  wand  of  Lord 
Palmerston  (not.  by  the  way.  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  but  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury)  turned  them 
into  what  was  intended  to  be  Italian  Rcnaisisancc. 
Tlie  building  for  the  L'niversity  of  London  was 
actually  begun  as  a  Gothic  building,  and  it,  loo, 
turned  into  an  Italian  one.  rinst  the  opposite  oc- 
curred with  Captain  Fowke's  designs  for  the  Natural 
History  Museums.  He  obtained  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  first  prize  in  an  open  competition  for  an 
Italian  building.  He  dies  ;  Mr.  Cowper  Temple,  witli 
delightful  innoicney,  puts  the  execution  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  (Jotliic  architect.  1-ord  John  Manners 
reappears  in  his  favourite  character  as  First  Com- 
missioner, and  put,s  aside  the  design  chosen  by  a 
public  competition  for  one  in  a  style  of  Gothic  winch 
it  is  difficult  to  ehar.acterise,  and  approved  In*  no  one 
but  himself.  Some  people  call  the  style  liy'zantine. 
and  others  Norman.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ayrton  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  it  if 
Parliament  allow  him.  It  is  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  tiie  architectural 
authority  for  the  Law  Courts,  having  once  recom- 
mended the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  the  style  of 
Inigo  .Tctnes." 

One  method  of  curing  this  state  of  things,  or  of 
preventing  the  erection  of  unsatisfactory  buildings, 
would  be  the  production  of  models  of  the  buildings 


to  be  erected.  He  also  thinks  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  should  have  the  advice  of  a  Council. 
"  Let  this  permanent  Council  consist  of  three  archi- 
tects— one  named  by  the  Government,  one  named 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  one  named  by  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects;  of  three  artists 
named  b}-  the  Government — one  a  painter,  one  a 
sculptor,  and  one  a  decorative  artist,  together  with 
three  laymen — one  being  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  another  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  in  all,  nine  persons.  To  insure  responsible 
attendance  to  the  duty,  let  this  Council  be  paid.  A 
very  moderate  proportion  on  an  expenditure  of  three 
millions  spent  on  public  buildings,  say  a  farthing  in 
the  pound,  would  amply  suffice.  This  Council  would 
act  as  a  jury  to  give  a  verdict  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
and  the  First  Commissioner  would  be  the  judge  to 
adopt  it  or  to  give  good  reasons  for  refusing  it.  The 
operation  of  this  plan  would  be  as  follows: — The 
planning  of  the  building,  its  adaptation  to  site,  its 
cost,  and  its  execution,  would  rest  upon  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
He  would  get  the  plans  either  through  his  own  office, 
or  through  an  architect,  or  by  public  competition. 
The  plans,  with  a  sufficient  model,  would  be  laid 
before  the  Permanent  Council  of  Taste.  Their 
report  would  be  made  and  published,  and  the  model 
and  plans  exhibited  to  the  public.  The  First  Com- 
missioner would  then  report  to  the  Treasury,  and 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  building  would  be  submitted 
to  Parliament.  By  this  means  the  caprices  of  the 
past  ten  years,  with  their  "extravagance,  vacilla- 
tion, and  meanness,"'  would  be  prevented.  Parlia- 
ment would  be  made  fully  aware  for  what  it  has  to 
vote  public  money,  and  the  public  would  have  its 
proper  voice  of  authority  and  the  means  of  express- 
ing its  opinion  on  buildings  which  are  always  to  be 
before  its  eyes,  to  gratify  or  disgust  them." 

. ^ 

DECAY  IN  STONE  :  ITS  CAUSES  AND 
PREVENTION.* 

^Concluded  from  page  08.) 

WITH  respect  to  the  stone  used  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  while  generally  they  attribute 
the  local  character  of  the  decay  to  structural  dif- 
ferences obtaining  in  the  stone,  they  say  the  compo- 
sition of  the  stone  is  such  as  to  render  it  peculiary 
amenable  to  the  sources  of  disintegration  already 
mentioned.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  Anston 
or     Houses    of  Parliament     stone     is    as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  lime  54'89 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  42'07 

Protoxide  of  iron 0'49 

Peroxide  of  iron   024 

Silica 0-50 

Water    0-51 

from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  are,  in  fact,  tlie  principal 
constituents.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the 
chemical  action  of  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids 
in  combination  with  water  will  gradually  dissolve 
and  remove  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  commis- 
sioner considered  that  dolomites  or  magnesiau 
limestone  were  neither  desirable  nor  safe  materials 
for  building  purposes  in  London.  The  conclusion 
may  not  appear  altogether  warranted  by  the  facts, 
because  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Geological 
jMuseum  in  Jermyn-street,  proper  care  in  selection 
bad  been  exercised,  the  stone  work  appears  to  stand 
remarkably  well.  While  the  chemical  effects  of  tlie 
atmosphere  should,  undoubtedly  in  London  and 
all  large  towns,  always  be  considered  in  determining 
the  character  of  any  building  stones,  the  mechani- 
cal effects,  or  in  other  words,  the  influence  of  wind, 
rain,  and  frost  should  receive  an  equal  amount  of 
attention.  The  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere 
produces  a  change  in  the  entire  nature  of  limestones, 
and  in  the  cementing  substance  of  the  sandstones, 
according  to  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  it. 
The  meclianical  action  occasions  either  a  removal  or 
a  disruption  of  the  exposed  particles,  the  former  by 
means  of  pi>wcrful  winds  and  driving  rains,  and  the 
latter  by  the  congelation  of  water  forced  into  or 
absorbed  by  the  external  portions  of  the  stone 
These  effects  are  reciprocal  chemical  actions,  render- 
ing the  stone  liable  to  be  more  easily  affeeteil  by 
chemical  action,  which  latter,  b}*  constantly  present- 
ing new  surfaces,  accelerates  the  disintegrating  effects 
of  the  former.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
buildings  in  this  climate  are  found  to  suffer  the 
greatest  amount  of  decomposition  on  their  south, 
south-wesltTu,  and  western  fronts,  arising  doubtless 
from  the  prevalence  of  wind   and  rain   from  those 

*  Paper  readbefore  theCivil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society,  January  19th,  187-',  by  Mr.  James  B.  Waltox, 
Assoc.  Inst,  C.£. 


quarters ;  it  is  highly  desirable  then  to  select  stones 
of  great  durability  for  building  fronts  of  such  as- 
pects. A  euriiins  instance  uf  the  different  degrees  of 
durabifity  of  the  same  material  subject  to  the  effects 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  town  and  country  vas 
given  by  the  Commissioners  of  1830,  who  wtre 
intrusted  with  the  selection  of  the  stone  for  ihe 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  worth  repeating.  During 
their  visit  to  Portland  they  noticed  a  number  of 
blocks  of  stone,  which  were  quarried  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  These  blodis 
were  covered  with  lichens,  and  although  they  Ind 
been  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudesof  the  marine  atn  o- 
sphere  for  more  than  150  years,  they  still  exhibit'nl 
beneath  the  lichens  their  original  form,  even  to  tie 
marks  of  the  chisel  employed  upon  them,  whilst  tie 
stone  taken  from  the  same  quarries,  selected  lo 
doubt  with  equal,  if  not  greater  care,  and  placed  in 
the  Cathedral  itself,  is  in  those  parts  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  south  and  south-westerly  winds  fourd 
in  some  instances  to  be  fast  mouldering  away.  If 
this  prove  anything  at  all,  it  certainly  upsets  Mr. 
Cross's  theory  that  selection  is  everything. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  I  alluded  to  the 
questitm  of  the  stone  being  placed  in  the  building 
upon  its  natural  or  quarry  bed.  For  the  want  of  a 
little  attention  and  thought  people  blindly  rush 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution is  the  sole  cause  of  the  decay  which 
too  frequently  follows.  In  the  case  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  bedding  of  the  stone  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  decay,  and  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  much  importance  ■with 
many  of  the  limestone  rocks  in  ordinary  building 
use  whether  this  is  attended  to  or  not.  But  the  case 
of  sandstones  is  often  very  different ;  let  me  give  j'ou 
an  instance.  Here  are  two  specimens  of  the  sandstone 
of  which  Furness  Abbey  is  bnilt — one  is  from  the 
quarry  adjoining  the  ruins  where  the  stone  was 
obtained  for  the  building,  and  the  other  from  the 
Chapter  House,  which  is,  or  rather  was,  an  exquisite 
piece  of  twelfth-century  work.  These  specimens  I 
brought  with  me  yesterday  on  my  return  from  the 
district.  The  specimen  from  the  quarry  you  will 
see  is  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  half-inch 
tile;  it  was  removed  without  any  dithculty,  the  ten- 
dency being  to  part  in  laminated  form.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  if  this  stone  had  been  indiscriminately 
used,  without  any  regard  to  its  natural  bed.  the  effects 
would  have  been  very  disastrous,  as  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  a  highly-porous  and  absorbent  stone,  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  atmosphere  w^ould  soon  have 
told  upon  it ;  on  the  contrary,  when  use;l  in  its  natural 
position,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which 
it  has  withstood  the  atmosphere  and  resisted  decay. 
The  specimen  from  the  Chapter  House  has  been 
faced  for  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years,  and 
yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  decay 
apparent.  In  proof  of  the  value  of  this  stone, 
soft  and  friable  as  it  may  appear,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  several  parts  of  the  ruins  the 
dog-tooth  ornament  has  been  extensively  used 
to  enrich  the  mouldings  of  the  door  and  win- 
dow. This  ornament  in  many  cases  is  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  and  yet  I  saw  num- 
bers of  them  as  sharp  and  perfect  .as  they  were  when 
first  executed.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to 
thesespecimens  worthy  of  ntitice.  i.e.,  the  comparative 
difference  in  their  weight ;  that  from  the  quarry  was 
taken  from  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  rain,  and  is  light 
in  the  extreme,  whereas  the  piece  from  the  Chapter 
House  was  taken  from  a  mass  of  debris  lying  on 
the  ground  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  rains, 
which,  in  those  parts,  have  been  incessant  for  the 
last  two  months.  The  amount  of  rain  absorbed  by  this 
piece  must  be  something  astonishing  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  its  weight.  For  my  own  satisfaction 
and  study  I  shall  weigh  this  specimen  at  once  and 
again  when  it  is  dry,  and  also  see  what  influence  the 
first  frost  will  have  upon  \i.  The  latter,  one  would 
judge,  will  be  nothing  at  all,  or  the  stone  would  have 
perished  long  ago. 

The  difficulty  in  treating  a  question  of  this  kind, 
is  to  know  how  to  compress  (uie"s  thoughts,  and  in 
the  compass  of  half  an  htuir  or  so  to  put  the  results 
of  years  of  observation  and  study.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  get  hold  of  a  few  first  principles  rather 
than  deluge  you  with  the  experience  of  other  people, 
because,  in  this  subject  at  least,  it  has  lieen  produc- 
tive of  little  gMod.  The  more  1  have  thought  about 
it,  the  nuire  I  have  bpen  convinced  that  it  is  better 
to  pin  one's  faith  to  no  man.  but  to  strike  out  on  a 
path  of  observation  for  oneself.  Our  friend  the  Presi- 
dent has  set  us  a  good  example,  as  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly astonished  at  the  annmnt  of  valuable  prac- 
tical information  and  experience  he  has  been  able  to 
accumulate. 

The  decay  of  stone  opens  a  vast  field  for  our 
thought.  The  subject  cannot  stand  alone  or  be  con- 
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sidered,  without  reference  to  others.  We  have  seen 
that  the  best  preventative  is  a  careful  selection  of 
each  block  before  leaving  the  quarry  ;  but  writing 
this  on  paper  and  carrying  it  into  execution  are  very 
different  matters.  The  increased  cost  "which  must 
necessarily  be  put  upon  the  selected  stone  would  to 
a  great  extent  militate  against  the  general  pre- 
valeace  of  the  practice,  although  in  a  great  national 
wor'x,  such  as  the  New  Law  Courts,  this  considera- 
tion need  not  .and  ought  not  to  carry  any  weight.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  prevaiUng  and  notorious 
economic  principles  of  those  high  in  power 
will  again  assert  themselves,  much  as  we  may 
protest  against  shams  of  any  kind,  and  much 
as  the  aesthetic  taste  of  our  friend  Mr.  Rcw 
may  be  shocked  at  the  thought.  In  sjiite  of 
myself  I  begin  to  think  whether  after  all 
there  is  not  something  in  sham  stone,  or  let  us  call 
it  artificial  stone,  such  as  Mr.  Ransomehas  produced 
on  the  Thames  Embankment.  A  few  months  of 
London  life  brings  all  the  cream  colour  of  whicli  we 
hear  so  much,  to  a  uniform  dirty  something ;  so 
colour  need  not  be  a  consideration.  While,  as 
regards  cost  and  durability,  the  verdict  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  artificial  material ;  but  remember,  I  do 
not  commit  myself  on  this  point.  I  merely  say 
that  the  consideration  is  forced  upon  one  who  atten- 
tively examines  the  subject.  It  was  my  intention 
originally  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  best 
means  of  preventing  or  arresting  decay,  but  the  dis- 
cussion would,  I  think,  be  comparatively  profitless, 
because  after  months  of  patient  and  careful  stud}'' 
the  Commissioners  sum  up  their  report  by  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  as  yet  no  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  arrived  at.  They  can  only  recom- 
mend a  series  of  costly  and  elaborate  tests  and  re- 
searches, in  the  hope  that  at  length  the  something 
may  be  found.  Let  us  trust  it  will,  and  that  soon. 
Meanwhile  by  continuous,  careful,  and  patient  obser- 
vation, let  us  endeavour  to  contribute  somewhat  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPKOVEMEKTS,  1872. 

THE  report  of  the  Finance  and  Improvement  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
on  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  'Works,  and  referred  to  by  us  last  week 
and  previously,  has  just  been  published. 

As  regards  the  projected  widening  of  the  Edgware 
and  Harrow-roads,  the  Committee  agree  with  Mr. 
William  Haywood,  the  Engineer  to  the  City  of 
London,  in  considering  the  improvement  .oj?  by  no 
means  of  pressing  importance.  The}'  point  out 
that  the  Board  of  Works  desired  to  effect  it  in  1S70, 
but  the  Vestry  of  Paddington  refusing  to  contribute 
to  the  cost,  no  further  action  was  t.aken.  With 
the  proposed  removal  of  the  church  of  S.  Jlary, 
Newington  Butts,  and  the  widening  of  High-street, 
Shoreditch  they  concur,  but  the  contemplated  im- 
provement at  Wapping  they  deem  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  metropolis,  and  only  to  be  undertaken 
on  the  contribution  by  the' district  board  of  a  moiety 
of  the  cost.  The  Bethual-green-road  and  Old- 
street  improvements  they  disapprove  as  not  re- 
quired by  the  present  traffic,  and  also  the  new  street 
from  Goswell-street  to  Vernon-place,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  Wilderness-row.  They  consider  desirable  the 
widening  of  Liquorpond-street  to  Gray's-inn-lane, 
and  the  connection  of  the  first-named  street  with 
"Wilderness-row,  by  a  new  street.  They  only  par- 
tially approve  of  the  minor  improvements  in  connec- 
tion with  King's-road,  Theobald's-road,  and  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  neighbourhood. 

Following  the  Engineer's  report,  on  which  the 
above  conclusions  are  founded,  is  an  appendix,  in 
which  Mr.  Haywood  repeats  the  suggestions  he 
made  in  18GG  and  1HG7,  and  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore expressed  our  approval,  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  east  of  London  Bridge,  connected  by 
lines  of  communication  with  the  north-eastern 
and  south-eastern  districts ;  and  for  a  new  street 
through  the  City  for  the  accommodation  of  the  east 
and  west  traflic.  Jlr.  Ha}'Wood  points  out  that 
from  15,000  to  17,000  vehicles,  and  from  80,000  to 
90,000  foot  passengers  pass  daily  over  London 
Bridge,  and  tliat  in  consequence  the  line  of  ap- 
proaches thereto  and  therefrom  is  so  encumbered 
with  vehicles  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  it 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
The  only  complete  remedy  for  this  is  a  new  l)ridge 
at  -some  point  between  the  Tower  and  S.  Katlie- 
rine's  Docks,  A  new  approach  should  be  formed 
leading  to  Whitechapel  High-street,  opposite  Com- 
mercial-street, and  on  the  south  the  ajiproaches  \ 
should  extend  at  least  to  Bermondsey-street.  Thus 
the  whole  line  of  thoroughfare  from  .Shoreditcli  to 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  would  be  relieved,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  Lower  Thames-street,  Eastcheap,  Fen- 


church-street,  Leadcnh.all-street,  and  other  eastern 
City  thoroughfares.  The  only  .alternative  is  a  widen- 
ing of  London  Biidge  and  the  whole  line  of  commu- 
nication therewith,  north  and  south,  and  this,  if  it 
were  possible  to  effect  it,  coiUd  only  procrastinate 
the  greater  improvement. 

The  other  improvement  recommended  is  "the  con- 
struction of  a  new  line  of  street  north  of  the  Bank, 
starting  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
and  carried  eas'tw.ards  across  King  Edward-street,  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand  ;  across  Noble-street,  Wood-street, 
Aldermanbury,  B.asinghall-street,  and  Coleman-street 
to  Moorgate-street,  at  a  spot  about  250  yards  north 
of  the  Bank,  Then  passing  Little  Bell-.alley  and 
Sadler's-place  to  tlie  end  of  Blomrield-street,  and 
then  by  way  of  London-wall  and  Wormwood-street 
to  Bishopsgate-street,  thence  .across  Houndsditch  and 
Middlesex-street  to  a  junction  with  Whitechapel 
High-street  opposite  the  Commercial-road,  which 
would  complete  the  communication  between  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  and  the  docks. 
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EVEN  where  you  must,  on  account  of  cost,  use  one 
or  two  patterns  for  the  most  part  all  over  a  window, 
or  a  series  of  windows,  the  introduction  of  a  variety, 
however  occasionally,  would  vastly  enhance  the  in- 
terest of  the  glass.  When  you  see  that  a  windoiv 
is  diapered  all  over  with  two  patterns  you  begin  to 
lose  all  interest  in  it,  and  the  surprise  of  a  single 
variation  is  most  welcome.  There  is  an  advantage, 
observe,  in  making  the  variation  scarce.  If  you  re- 
peat it  too  often  you  only  make  it  a  third  pattern, 
which  you  t.ake  in  at  once  with  the  others,  and  it  is 
not  much  better  than  the  bald  two-pattern  arrange- 
ment. The  interest  of  a  window  is  further  increased, 
if  (in  accordance  with  the  principle  I  have  already 
advocated  in  arranging  the  tints  of  the  quarries) 
the  different  patterns  are  scattered  accidentally,  as 
it  were,  or  arranged,  rather,  on  a  system  that  is  suf- 
ficiently intricate  not  to  be  evident  at  the  first 
glance.  The  next  development  of  quarry  work  is 
where  a  running  painted  pattern  twines  through  the 
leads,  or  seems  to.  A  conventional  foliated  scroll  of 
this  description  may  repeat  itself  so  frequently  as 
not  to  necessitate  the  drawing  of  more  than  a  very 
few  quarries ;  but  in  proportion  as  you  approach  a 
natural  t}'pe  of  foliage,  very  frequent  repetition  be- 
comes objectionable  ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  in- 
troduction of  an  occasion.al  fl}'  or  moth,  or  butterfly, 
or  anything  that  has  life  in  it,  they  will  not  bear 
repetition  at  all.  Just  an  insect,  or  in  larger  work 
a  bird  or  something,  enlivens  foliage-work  wonder- 
fully ;  but  to  multiply  it  is  to  take  the  life  out  of  it, 
and  make  it  as  dead  as  heraldry.  To  this  kind  of 
thing  there  is  scarcely  any  limit.  Your  scroll  may 
be  most  elaborate  in  design,  extending  over  many 
quarries,  or  a  more  natural  growth  may  be  thrown 
on  to  them,  as  if  you  had  had  before  you  a  surface 
of  glazed  quarries,  and  had  just  sketched  on  them  a 
spr.ay  of  some  flower  or  tree.  You  must,  of  course, 
consider  it  carefully  with  regard  to  the  leads,  but 
you  must  never  let  it  a]ipear  as  if  they  had  been 
any  trouble  to  you.  This,  by-the-bye,  is  in  exact 
opposition  to  that  kind  of  quarry-work  in  which  tlie 
leads  seem  only  a  part  of  the  diaper  design.  The 
diaper  arrangement  suggests,  perhaps,  more  fore- 
thought, but  there  is  to  me  a  certain  charm  in  the 
freedom  of  the  other  scheme,  and  in  the  sketchy 
Japanese  effects  that  can  be  got  in  that  w.ay.  We 
have  already  arrived  by  degrees  at  something  more 
cl.aborate  than  ordinary  quarry-work.  .\s  a  matter 
of  expense,  for  instance,  where  there  is  so  little  re- 
petition, design  becomes  a  serious  item  in  cost ;  and 
where  we  are  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  com- 
mon quarry  painiiiig  we  may  as  well  make  some 
variation  on  the  simple  qu.arry  glazing.  Other 
forms  than  quarries  may  be  introduced  into  a  quarry 
light  with  advantage.  Occasional  or  perhaps  alter- 
nate quarries  may  contain  a  circle  within  their 
square ;  or  certain  quarries  may  be  divided  by  inter- 
secting diagonal  lines  ;  or  the  horizontal  bands,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  more  than  once,  need  not  be 
glazed  quarry-fashion  at  all,  but  in  a  zigzag  or  some 
such  pattern  ;  or,  lastly,  the  area  of  several  qu.ar- 
ries  may  be  occupied  by  a  medallion  or  other  form, 
in  harmony,  of  course,  with  the  quarries,  but  other- 
wise independent  of  them.  It  is  in  these  medallion.?, 
panels,  or  whatever  form  they  may  assume,  that  tlie 
freest  and  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  work 
finds  its  fittest  place.  They  may  be  filled  with 
conventional  ornament.  monograms,  emblems, 
foliage,  flowers,   fruits,  birds,    animals,  portraits,  or 
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other  heads,  figure-subjects — in  fact,  by  almost  any- 
thing that  can  be  well  done ;  there's  nothing  to 
restrict  you  but  good  taste.  On  a  judicious  use  of 
solid  paint,  half-tints,  stain,  picking  out,  and  the 
other  natural  resources  of  glass  painting,  the  richest 
and  most  varied  effects  may  be  produced  even  with- 
out tlie  aid  of  coloured  glass.  I  am  dwelling  parti- 
cularly upon  quarry  work  because,  although  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  quit  tlie  quarry  notion 
altogether,  and  to  design  your  window  without  any 
reference  to  it,  I  think  the  effect  of  such  designs  is 
rarely  so  good  as  of  those  based  upon  the  quarry 
system.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  seldom  so 
tliorougld}'  glassy,  and  then,  again,  you  lose  the 
viiluable  effect  of  scale  which  the  qu.arries  give.  If 
expense  be  at  all  a  consideration  (and  when  is  it  ■ 
not?),  that  is  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the 
quarry-basis  for  j'our  design.  B)-  departing  from  it 
you  ma}'  perhaps  manage  to  use  larger  pieces  of 
glass,  and  so  save  something  in  cutting  and  glazing  ; 
but  you  more  than  compensate  for  this  saving  by  the 
waste  of  glass  implied  by  the  cutting  of  curved  and 
rounded  forms.  Besides,  designs  require  designiqg, 
that  is,  thought — that  is,  time — that  is,  money. 
Now,  in  ordinary  inexpensive  work,  where  your 
possible  margin  of  profit  is  small,  you  simply  cannot 
afford  to  spend  very  much  time  over  it.  Better, 
therefore,  adopt  the  good  groundwork  of  quarries 
(which  is  to  your  hand),  and  devote  what  time  and 
thought  you  can  afford  to  the  painted  design  on  the 
quarry  ground.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  in  elaborate  windows,  and  even  in  simple  quarry 
lights,  there  is  scope  for  much  more  thought  and 
meaning  than  we  commonly  find  in  the  glass  of  the 
period.  In  the  panels,  in  the  borders,  in  the  quarries, 
everywhere,  there  is  opportunity  for  expression — if 
we  have  anything  to  sa}'.  Schemes  for  thoughtful 
decoration  present  themselves  in  plenty.  One  might 
take  up  history,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
that  might  be  appropriate.  The  months  and  the 
seasons  have  been  worried  ver}'  nearly  to  death,  but 
there's  life  in  them  yet.  The  four  phases  of  flower 
life — leaf,  bud,  bloom,  and  fruit — suggest  effective 
decoration,  or  a  flower  and  its  legend,  or  a  tree  and 
the  legends  associated  with  it.  "NVe  might  do  some- 
thing in  allusion  to  the  purpose  of  the  room  or  build- 
ing in  which  the  windows  are  to  be  placed.  From 
plant  form  .alone  we  might  extract  a  great  deal  of 
simple  symbolism.  For  a  smoking-room  the  tobacco 
plant,  of  course,  occurs  to  one,  and  for  a  breakfast- 
room  the  cocoa,  tea,  and  coffee  plants,  all  of  which 
are  most  ornamental.  For  a  dining-room  there  are 
the  plants  in  use  for  distilling,  brewing,  and  so  on ; 
the  condiments  and  spices  and  many  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  look  as  if  they  would  really  like  to  be 
converted  into  ornament.  One  might  almost  illus- 
trate the  menu  of  a  dinner  without  falling  into 
vulgarity.  In  a  drawing-room  we  might  make  use 
of  the  choicer  garden  and  hot-house  plants,  types  of 
the  culture  of  which  it  is  the  temple.  A  study  would 
natur,ally  indicate  the  particular  branches  of  study 
for  which  it  was  used ;  and  in  decorating  a  library 
one  might  find  refuge  from  the  embarrassment  of 
such  a  rich  and  suggestive  field  fur  illustriition  by 
confining  oneself  to  the  individu.al  library  in  ques- 
tion. More  definite  ideas  may  be  incorporated  in  a 
window  in  the  form  of  bands  inscribed  with  appro- 
priate quotations.  Even  in  comparatively  simple 
qu.arry-lights  such  horizontal  bands  of  "literature" 
(as  it  is  technically  termed),  may  well  be  inserted, 
and  at  once  redeem  the  work  from  tlie  insignificant. 
Before  I  go  quite  away  from  quarry  work,  I  want  to 
s!iy  a  word  or  two  on  bad  qu.arry  work.  For  ex- 
ample, I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  period  when  they  used  to  glaze 
up  their  subjects  in  quarries,  instead  of,  according  to 
the  forms  of  their  figures,  and  would  wantonly  mar  the 
most  delicately- painted  heads  by  thick  black  quarry 
lead  lines  right  across  the  faces.  I  am  thinking  just 
now  of  certain  Belgian  examples  that  I  have  in  my 
memory  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  refer  to  tin  example 
nearer  at  hand.  There  is  one  at  South  Kensington, 
Dutch,  a  quarry  light  signed  "Johannes  Jansen, 
1(115"  (or  1G38— I  forget  which,)  It  consists  of  a 
coat  of  arms  enamelled  in  colours,  surrounded  by 
an  .arabesque  design  in  monochrome.  This  design  is 
most  graceful.  Regarded  simply  .as  ornament  it  is 
perfectly  charming,  and  it  is  well  painted  too ;  but 
it  has  been  painted  so  delicately  and  so  lightly  over 
the  quarries  that  it  has  not  a  chance  ag.ainst  the  cruel 
lead  lines.  It  would  h.ave  lieeu  perfect  as  a  panel, 
but  scored  over  with  great  black  lines  it  is  just  spoilt. 
Is  it  not  wicked  to  murder  good  work  like  that?  If 
coarse  joints  are  a  necessity  (and  I  think  they  are), 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  consistent  let  the  orna- 
mentation be  bold  in  proportion  ;lct  itbesuchthat  the 
j<iints  do  not  divert  your  attention  from  it  to  them- 
selves. When  you  admire  tlie  design  but  deplore 
the  leads,  you  tacitly  condemn  the  decoration  that  is 
so  little  fitted  to  it:i  place  and   purpose.     Although 
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we  must  accept  the  bars  and  leads  as  necessities. 
and  work  accordingly,  it  does  not  fallow  that  stained 
glass  must  therefore  be  coarse  in  treatment.  If  that 
■were  so  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  our 
dwelling-rooms,  in  incongruousjuxtaposition  with  the 
rather  over-tinished  furniture  of  a  modern  house. 
The  leads  give,  it  is  true,  tlie  hey  of  our  ciMnitositi-m 
in  glass.  Looking  at  a  stained  glass  wimlow  a^  the 
expression  of  an  artist's  thought  and  feeling,  they 
give,  as  it  were,  the  pitch  of  his  voice.  But  his 
utterance  neeil  not,  therefore, beloutl.  any  morethan  an 
accomplislu'il  singer  or  speaker  need  sliout  ti>  till  a  room. 
Only  he  must  he  jiractiscd  in  hia  art,  as  the  speaker 
and  the  singer  are  in  theirs,  and  he  must  (iiutt'  know 
what  power  he  has.  and  how  to  turn  it  into  account. 
It  is  a  popular  prejudice  (with  which  I  am  very  far 
from  agreeing)  that  to  a  good  window  fiffurc-ivork 
is  indispensable.  Still,  single  ligures.  or  tigure-sub- 
jects,  may  fiften  be  introduced  witli  advantage,  and 
in  domestic  work  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  that 
painful  sameness  of  subject  and  treatment  which  de- 
tracts from  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  work.  But 
in  quarry  or  grisaille  lights,  I  think  the  figure  work 
should  also  be  grisaille  in  character.  Instances  of 
the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  cleverly  to  introduce 
occasional  hits  of  colour  in  .crisaille  subjects  are 
very  common  in  old  Perpendicular  work.  The  glass- 
painters  of  that  period  were  often  very  tricky  in  the 
management  of  their  leads,  and  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  every  bit  of  colour  they  used.  M. 
VioUet  le  Due  objects  to  figures  executed  in  grisaille. 
It  is  an  esseritial  condition,  he  says,  of  all  grisaille, 
that  eirry  hit  of  glass  should  be  evenly  diapered 
with  some  pattern  traced  with  the  brush,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  figures,  this  law  would  have  to  be  broken 
as  far  as  the  beads  and  flesh  arc  concerned,  figures 
must  not  be  introduced.  Of  this  argument  I  will 
only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  very  much  like  losing 
an  opportunity  for  the  sake  of  theory.  It  is  a  safe 
practice  to  cover  over  your  white  ground  with 
brushwork,  but  by  no  means  an  inviolable  law.  But 
lie  has  a  better  reason.  He  says  that  there  is,  about 
all  grisaille,  ho^vever  bold  the  design,  an  appearance 
of  vibration  which  makes  it  difiicult  to  decipher  the 
pattern — the  eye  cannot  rest  upon  it  without  fatigue, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of  resources  to  lavish 
figure-work  upon  it.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  ob- 
jection to  all  first-class  work  iu  grisaille.  But  is 
this  vibration  inevitable  ?  I  grant  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon effect — or  rather  defect — of  a  grisaille,  but  I 
deny  that  it  is  a  universal  one.  There  are  some 
figures  leaded  in  grisaille  in  the  Houses  of  Parha- 
ment  that  certainly  did  not  vibrate  when  I  saw 
them.  Of  course  it  fatigues  the  eye  to  look  long  at 
a  time  at  any  glass  through  which  a  pretty  strong 
light  is  transmitted ;  but  it  is  not  because  we 
cannot  look  at  a  thing  for  long  at  a  time  that 
w-e  should,  therefore,  refrain  from  making  it  as 
beautiful  as  possible.  Indeed,  even  beauty 
begins  to  pall  upon  you  when  it  is  continually 
before  your  eyes.  Goethe  has  a  charming  little 
fable  that  Beauty  came  to  Jove  with  the  complaint, 
why  had  he  made  her  perishable  ?  and  the  god 
answered  th:it  it  was  only  the  perishable  that  he 
had  endowed  with  beauty.  In  tlie  case  of  glass  I 
tbink  we  should  soon  weary  of  it  if  it  were  coarse 
and  uninteresting;  and  if  it  were  delicate  and 
beautiful  we  should  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
appreciate  it  and  enjoy  it — at  least  in  domestic 
work.  The  mis.'ortune  is  tluit  we  seldom  use 
grisaille  except  where  cheapness  is  a  desideratum, 
and  it  results  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  cheap  and 
proportionately  nasty,  though  it  might  be  made  to 
produce  the  most  beautiful  fffects.  AVho  ever  failed 
to  admire  the  "Five  Sisters  of  York"?  There  is 
one  means  by  which  cheap  glass  vufjht  be  improved  ; 
that  is.  if  the  design  were  used  repeatedly,  and  its 
cost  thus  spread  over  many  window.s.  I  see  no 
reason  why  medallions,  small  subjects,  figures,  heads, 
panels,  &c.,  might  not  be  reserved  by  the  manufac- 
turer for  cheaper  windows.  If  a  man  can  afford 
an  original  design,  so  much  the  better — let  him  have 
it  by  all  means;  but  if  he  c.iunot  afTord  to  pav  for 
a  unique  design,  give  him  a  gund  rci>lica.  This  is 
done  iu  the  case  of  tiles,  and  other  manufactures; 
wh}' should  it  not  be  done  in  glass  ?  And  yet,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  never  is  done.  Referring  to  the 
introdiiction  of  colour  in  grisaille  nr  quarry  lights.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  use  of  mucli  colour  iti  quarry 
lights.  C'dimred  panels,  or  bosses  generally,  look 
heavy  in  them,  and  a  rich  boriicr  has  a  tendency 
towards  the  same  defect,  besides  diminishing  the 
apparent  size  of  the  window.  Perhaps  a  narrow 
line  of  colour,  as  an  inner  border  between  the  white 
border  and  the  quarries,  and  just  an  occasional 
rosette  or  ring  of  colour,  is  as  much  as  the  light 
Tvill  bear.  If  you  will  have  more,  you  may  venture. 
but  it  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  In  other 
grisaillcj  much  more  colour  may  easily  be  intro- 
duced.    Patterns  in  which  intersecting  or  interlacing 


bands  of  colour  are  the  prominent  feature  m.ay  be 
very  happily  designed.  The  old  Decorated  and 
earlier  church  work  of  that  character  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  Examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Chapter  House,  York,  and  at  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
AYhere  spots  of  colour  are  used  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  fairness  in  the  distribution  of  them — 
the  plums  .should  not  be  all  iu  one  slice  of  cake — 
and  if  larger  masses  occur  they  should  serve  as  a 
focus  for  these  smaller  spots.  There  is  breadth 
about  the  arrangement  of  a  broad  horizontal  band 
of  panels  running  through  a  series  of  grisaille  or 
quarry  lights  which  is  tlioroughly  architect uresque, 
and  admirably  opposed  to  anything  Wkii  prettincss  ; 
but  vcrv  richly-coloured  panels  in  the  midst  of 
comparatively  pale  grisaille  are  apt  to  give  one  the 
rather  uncomfortable  impression  that  all  the  money 
has  been  spent  upon  them,  and  the  grisaille  filled  in 
for  want  of  further  funds.  When  the  masses  of 
rich  colour  take  the  form  of  heraldic  shields  or 
panels,  this  inconsistency  is  less  perceptible; 
perhaps  because  a  coat  of  arms,  being  meant  to  be 
something  ostentatious,  you  are  not  surprised  that 
it  should  monopolise  your  attention  and  swamp  the 
rest  of  the  window.  Theoretically  I  admit  to  a 
certain  sentiment.al  sort  of  prejudice  against  all 
heraldry ;  but  of  the  admirable  ejfects  of  which 
heraldry  is  capable  in  stained  glass  I  think  there 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  So  that,  perhaps,  its 
heauty  justifies  the  use  of  heraldry  in  domestic 
windows.  In  church  windows  it  seems  tome  utterly 
unjustifiable.  It  is  certainly  more  suggestive  of  the 
ridiculous  than  of  the  sublime  to  see  an  angel,  or 
what  goes  for  one,  promoted  to  bear  a  shield  of 
arms  in  glorification  of  Mr.  Smith.  I  know  that 
this  objection,  if  carried  out,  would  •'  exclude 
all  mundane  monuments  from  our  churches," 
but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  abuse  of  the  me- 
morial sentiment  that  has  turned  Westminster  Abbev 
into  an  old  curiosity  shop.  When  I  speak  of  heraldic 
work  as  effective,  no  one,  I  hope,  will  accuse  me  of 
alluding  to  those  little  Swiss  miniature  coats  of  arms 
painted  in  coloured  enamels  on  glass.  ''Effective" 
is  the  last  epithet  to  be  applied  to  that  sort  of  trifling. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  bold  mosaic  work,  such  as  one 
finds  frequently  in  old  Gothic  work.  There  are  a 
few  rather  rough  scraps  (fifteenth  century)  at  South 
Kensington,  but  I  think  the  best  old  work  of  the 
sort  I  know  is  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  Good  speci- 
mens of  modern  work  are  not  scarce.  The  designer 
has  this  inducement  to  use  heraldry — that  the  laws 
of  heraldry  make  it  difficult  to  go  wrong  in  colour. 
There  are  painful  proofs  that  it  is  possible  to  fritter 
your  work  awa}'  into  insignificance,  or  to  use  crude 
glass  for  3-nur  "tinctures";  but  if  you  adopt  the 
mosaic  system,  and  use  ricli  glass,  you  cannot  well 
help  arriving  at  a  bold  and  good  effect  of  colour — 
unless  you  perpetrate  false  heraldry.  It  is  really 
difiicult  to  make  a  discord  within  the  limits  of 
"  colour  on  metal  and  metal  on  colour."  Take  the 
further  precaution  of  adopting  a  white  background, 
and  you  are  safe.  A  white  qnarry  background  is 
a  common  expedient  iu  heraldry,  and  nearly  alwavs 
looks  well ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  it  should 
only  be  used  where  the  heraldry  forms  but  part  of 
the  window,  the  rest  of  it  being  of  quarry-work. 
Wliere  there  is  no  other  quarry-work,  and  where, 
perhaps  (as  is  often  the  case),  not  a  single  perfect 
quarry  occurs,  it  seems  to  me  savage,  if  not  absurd. 
The  object  of  qu{:rrying  is  to  break  upa  surface,  and 
where  the  background  is  already  sufliciently  broken 
up  by  the  heraldry,  the  quarries  are  superfluous — 
unless,  as  I  said,  they  are  accounted  for  as  being  a 
continuation  of  the  (piarry-work  above  and  below. 
I  have  confined  myself,  so  far,  chielly  to  grisaille 
work  and  to  glass  approaching  to  grisaille  in  charac- 
ter, because  I  have  to  do  to-night  with  glass  adapted 
to  domestic  architecture,  where  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  very  richly-coloured  windows  is  com- 
paratively scarce.  Such  richly-coloured  glass  as  we 
.see  at  Chnrtres  or  Canterbury  bears  much  about  the 
same  relation  to  very  delicate  grisaille  as  fresco- 
painting  bears  to  water-colour.  The  one,  at  its 
grandest,  is  on  a  bold  scale,  to  be  seeii  at  a  distance, 
and  not  to  be  .smelt  at — architectural  and  monumen- 
tal in  its  character — fit  for  cathedrals.  The  other, 
at  its  best,  is  altogether  on  a  smaller  scale,  ailmitting 
of  mucli  closer  inspection,  and,  indeed,  by  its  delicacy 
almost  demanding  it — a  refined  decoration  for  our 
sitting-rooms. 

(To  he  continued.) 


COlVrPETITIONS. 

WoucKSTKR.— The  AVorcester  School  Board,  at 
its  meeting,  on  the  1st  instant,  determined  to  adhere 
to  its  previous  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  comptti- 
tion  for  the  new  schotds,  notwithstaodiugthe  protests 
which  have  been  addressed  to  it. 

Punuc  Bath,  IIani.ky. — Thirty-one  sets  of 
designs  were  submitted  in  this  competition.  Out  of 
these  twelve  were  first  selected,  and  the  number  vas 
then  reduced  to  four.  After  another  cxamluatiou 
"Mark  Well"  was  selected  for  the  first  prize  of 
£.tO,  and  "  A  Competitor "  was  selected  for 
the  prize  of  £'10.  The  sealed  envelopes  accom- 
panying the  prize  plans  were  then  opened,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  first  prize  had  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Ualph  Dain,  Henley,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lynam.  Stoke.  The  Mayor  commented  on 
the  fact  that  the  two  best  plans  were  by  local  archi- 
tects, which  was  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  interest 
taken  in  the  matter  by  local  architects. 

WooDGUEEN  Ciruitrir,  near  Wednicsrury. — 
The  design  of  Mr.  Eilward  Francis  Clarke,  of  Mitre 
Chambers,  London,  has  been  selected  from  a 
limited  competition.  IMr.  E.lward  Holmes,  of  Bir- 
mingham, being  the  adjuilicator.  We  hope  to  give  Mr. 
Clarke's  interior  and  exterior  views  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Building  News. 


AKCH^OLOGICAL. 

LlVERl»OOL    AuCLIiriiCTlTKAL    AND    ARril.EOLOOI- 

c\\j  Society. — Tlie  seventh  meeting  of  this  session 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  sewerage  question. 

Athenian  Tomrs. — The  Chronique  dcs  Arts  for 
December  24,  1871,  announces  that  new  tombs  have 
been  brought  to  light  at  Athens,  amongst  others  a 
funeral  monument  ornamented  by  a  fine  bas-relief 
representing  two  female  figures  larger  than  life,  one 
seated,  the  other  standing.  Excavations  have  also 
been  undertaken  in  the  environs  of  the  so-called 
portico  of  the  Eponymi.  The  result  appears  to 
tlirow  discredit  on  the  theory  in  accordance  witli 
which  the  portico  was  n.amed.  The  colossal  statues 
found,  of  which  three  are  yet  preserved,  make  up 
but  four  in  all.  Tiiey  supported,  after  the  fashion  of 
caryatides,  the  entablature  of  an  edifice  of  which  both 
the  name  and  purpose  for  the  present  must  remain 
in  doubt. 

The  Arch,eological  Institute.  —  The  Feb- 
ruary meeting,  being  the  first  for  1872,  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  took  place  on  Friday. 
Some  photographs  of  Raglan  Castle  were  handed 
round.  Mr.  Burtt  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hewitt  on 
the  Medical  Prescriptions  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Mr.  Fortnum  followed  with  a  paper  on  early 
"  Christian  Rings,"  of  which  he  exhibited  an  extensive 
collection.  He  quoted  S.  James  ii.  2  to  prove  that 
rings  were  worn  among  the  early  Christians,  and 
described  several  varieties  of  the  sacred  monogram, 
the  Cross,  the  arjchora  spci\  and  other  religious 
symbols  with  which  these  rings  are  engraved. 
Among  the  examples  he  mentioned  was  a  ring  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Perugia  and  another  at  Rome; 
but  he  cautiously  abstained  from  any  opinion  as  to 
their  authenticitv. 


.\KrniTK(TrnAE  Mi'.«;Et:M. — A  c  )nference  is  to 
beheld  at  this  museum,  Tufton-street,  Dean's-yard. 
Westminster,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  15,  at  four  o'clock 
p.m.,  for  the  ])urpose  of  considering  the  best  means 
of  n-Milering  tlie  c(dlectii>n  of  greater  .advantage  to 
workmen  in  such  trades  as  require  a  knowledge  of 
art. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

EoyalPahks  AND  Gardens. — Mr.Ayrtonbrougbt 
in  a  Bill,  on  "NVednesday,  for  the  regulation  of  tho 
I'loyal  parks  and  gardens. 

PuiiLic  Health. — Mr.  Hibbert,  in  the  absence  of 
tiie  President  of  the  Local  Gov:rnment  Board,  gave 
notice,  on  Tuesday,  that  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
would,  on  the  Kith  instant,  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  public  health.  Sir  Selwin  Ibbet- 
son  also  gave  notice  of  a  similar  motion. 

Investigation  of  Fires. — Mr.  M'Lagan  gave 
notice  that  ho  should  bring  in  a  Bill  fur  the  investi- 
gation of  fires. 

The  Ordnance  Survey. — Mr.  Whitworth  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
state  of  progress  of  tho  ordnance  survey. 


Bradford.— The  Rev.  W-  B.  Scniton,  of  S. 
Patrick's,  Bradford,  has  had  a  range  of  school 
buildings  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  church  by  Mr. 
A.  Neill,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Kilward  Simpson, 
architect,  Bradford,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,500.  The 
schools  are  in  plain  Gothic  style,  two  stories  in 
Iteight,  and  will  accommodate  between  700  and  HOG 
eliildren.  The  infant  school  measures  ^Oft.  by  30ft., 
mixed  school  IKIft.  by  30ft.,  and  middle-class  school 
80ft.  by  Ifift.  Seven  large  class  rooms  are  attached  ; 
there  are  lavatories,  cloak  rooms,  and  other  modem 
conveniences.  Adjoining  is  a  school-house,  or 
convent,  affording  accommodation  for  six  head 
teachers  and  twelve  pupil-teachers. 
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CIIUnCIIES    AND  CHAPELTS. 

Eekston  Hill.  —  The  Bi.shop  of  Eipon,  on  Mon- 
day, consecrated  the  Church  of  S.  I^uke,  Beeston 
Hill.  The  structure  has  been  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Jfessrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  Park-square, 
Leeds.  The  style  adopted  is  Gothic,  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  is  a  clerestoried  nave,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  a  chancel  ivith  aisle  on  the  north  side, 
and  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  the  other  side. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  open  to  the  apex.  Interiorly, 
the  total  length  of  the  church  is  110ft.  tiin.,  the 
Tvidth  is  47ft"  IJin.,  and  the  height  from  floor  to 
ridge  is  "i-2ft.  The  seats  afford  accommodation  to 
700.  The  total  cost  has  been  £.3,180.  Messrs. 
Weatherley  and  Eymer,  of  York,  were  the 
contr.actors. 

Brojisgrove. — A  new  church  is  to  be  erected  in 
Bromsgrove,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
architect.  The  architect  has  chosen  the  geometrical 
or  early  decorated  style.  There  will  be  an  apsidal 
chancel,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestries  for  clergy 
and  choristers,  nave  and  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
tower  at  N.W.  corner.  The  tower,  with  its  tajiering 
spire,  will  be  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  new 
building,  the  .altitude  of  the  spire  being  about  17.'.ft., 
the  upper  part  of  tower  containing  the  belfry, 
with  richly-ornamented  double  lancet  lights  with 
louvres  for  the  passage  of  sound.  The  easternmost 
bay  of  aisles  is  slightly  projected  and  gabled  in  the 
transept.al  form,  whicli  gives  the  church  exteriorly 
a  pleasing  cruciform  appearance.  There  will  be 
<)00  sittings,  most  of  theni  free,  exclusive  of  the 
choir  benches  in  the  chancel.  The  church  is  in- 
tended to  be  built  with  the  local  sandstone,  the 
walls  being  lined  inside  with  buff-coloured  bricks, 
relieved  with  stone  strings  and  bandings ;  the  dress- 
ings, arches,  wiiulow  'racery,  &c.,  being  executed 
partly  in  Bath  and  partly  in  local  grey  sandstone. 
A  basement  will  be  sunk  to  accommodate  the  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  system  of  warmed  fresh  air 
will  be  adopted,  ventilators  being  arranged  in  the 
roof  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air. 

LiMPSFiELD. — The  parish  church  of  S.  Peter, 
Limpsfield,  was  reopened  on  Saturday  last,  after 
undergoing  a  thorough  restoration,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  F.S.A.  The  restoration  of 
the  north  chancel  had  been  previously  completed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Leveson- 
Gower,  who  subsequently  offered  a  muniticent  sub- 
scription towards  the  restoration  of  the  rest  of  the 
church,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  about  £1,250. 
The  restored  church  presents  many  features  of 
interest.  Three  recesses  have  been  discovered  at  the 
east  end — one  of  them  immediately  behind  the  site 
of  the  ancient  altar.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  over  the  piscina,  is  a  smaller  recess,  and  a 
very  narrow  light  almost  on  the  level  of  the  chancel 
floor,  supposed  to  have  been  a  lychnoscope.  In  the 
course  of  the  work  a  small  bronze  censer,  said  to  be 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  found  buried  under 
one  of  the  pews  in  the  chancel. 

LuGWARDiNE. — The  parish  church  of  Lugwardine 
■was  reopened  on  Tuesday  week  after  restoration 
by  Mr.  J.  K.  Kempson,  of  Hereford.  The  external 
parts  have  not  been  altered  more  than  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
restoration,  the  only  additions  being  a  vestry  on  the 
north  and  an  aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  plain  arch  which  separated  the  chancel  from  the 
nave  has  been  replaced  by  an  arch  the  entire  width 
of  the  chancel,  enriched  hy  very  beautiful  moulding, 
In  keeping  with  the  early  work.  An  arch  between 
the  tower  and  the  nave  has  now  been  opened,  and 
exposes  the  west  window  of  the  tower  to  view.  The 
nave  and  northern  transept  roofs  have  been  restored, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  southern  transept,  the  new 
chancel  aisle,  and  vestry  are  all  new.  The  lancet 
window  at  the  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  restored, 
and  a  three-light  window  has  replaced  the  poor 
modern  window  which  formerly  existed.  The  tran- 
sept windows  have  all  been  restored,  and  the  little 
Norman  window  already  described  is  introduced,  as 
before  stated,  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Bowers,  of 
Hereford,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000. 

Salfokd. — A  beautiful  altar,  tabernacle,  and 
canopy  have  been  recently  erected  in  S.  Chad's 
Church,  Salford.  The  viensa  is  a  fine  slab  of 
Caen  stone  (10ft.  lOin.  long),  supported  by  si.x 
polished  Irish  red  marble  columns,  with  car\ed  capi- 
tals and  richly-moulded  bosses  in  white  alabaster, 
which  also  divide  the  frontal  of  the  altar  into  three 
compartments.  The  centre  one  represents  the  Last 
Supper.  The  tabernacle  consists  of  a  metal  safe, 
placed  under  a  very   richly-moulded  and   crocketed 


arch,  starting  from  clustered  shafts  and  pinnacle, 
and  pillars  of  Irish  green  marble.  The  door  of  the 
tabernacle  in  porcelain,  painted  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
IloUins,  &  Co.,  and  representing  the  pelican  in  her 
piety,  is  surrounded  by  passion  flowers.  Immeiliately 
above  the  tabernacle  are  four  angels  in  white  ala- 
baster marble,  supporting  a  richly-carved  octagonal 
canopy,  on  the  apex  of  which  is  a  statuette  of  S. 
John  'the  Baptist.  The  retable  is  made  of  Cork  red 
and  Italian  marble,  and  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
and  altar  are  likewise  of  marble,  highly  polished. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Lane. 

WoLVERiiAMi'TON.— S.  Philip's  Church,  Penn, 
Wolverhampton,  has  been  restored  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  by  Messrs.  Highaim,  of 
■\Volvcrhanipton,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  The  chancel 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  nave  lengthened  by 
the  addition  of  two  bays,  providing  increased 
accommodation  for  1.50  people. 

BUILDINGS. 

SiiREWSBrRY.— Castle  Fields  .Schools,  the  new 
schools  for  the  district  of  All  Saints,  have  recently 
been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  building 
consists  of  an"  infant  school,  with  porch  and  lava- 
torv,  and  a  girls'  school  and  class-room  on  the 
ground  floor.  A  square  bell-turret,  with  tiled  roof, 
contains  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  or  boys' 
school,  which  has .  also  a  class-room.  The  total 
nimiber  of  children  for  which  provision  is  m.ade  is 
•about  2G0.  The  w.alls  are  built  of  red  brick,  re- 
lieved with  bands,  &c.,  of  white  and  blue  brick,  and 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles  ;  wooden 
frames,  mullions,  and  tracery  are  used  for  -windows. 
Mr.  Kdward  Haycock  is  the  architect,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bowdler  and 
Darlington  for  £852. 


LEG  AX  INTELLIGENCE. 

He.^vy  Penalties  for  Breach  of  Building 
Eegulations  at  Newcastle.-  At  the  Police-court, 
Newcaatle-on-TjTie,  on  Friday,  Miss  Margai-et 
Martha  Isabella  Dunn  was  summoned,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Corporation,  for  enlarging  and  altering  an 
existing  building  according  to  plans  which  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  Corporation.  The  building  in 
question  is  the  Royal  Music  Hall,  which  lias 
recently  becu  opened  to  the  public.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Daglisli,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
said  that  the  charge  was  laid  against  the  defendant 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  93rd  .section  of  the 
Town  Improvement  Act,  18/0.  Miss  Dunn  was 
admitted  to  be  the  owner  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  be  would  show  that  she  had  committed 
the  offence,  in  enlarging  and  altering  a  building, 
and  of  deviating  from  the  plan  which  bad  been 
pa.ssed  by  the  Corporation.  In  March,  1871,  the 
defendant  sent  in  a  plan  of  alterations  to  be  made, 
but  for  certain  reasons  of  a  mere  temporary  nature 
connected  with  insurance,  it  was  referred  back. 
Another  plan  was  sent  in,  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
Corporation  ;  and  on  that  plan  there  was  an  open 
passage  between  the  property  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Porster  &  Kara  and  the  defendant's  property,  and 
there  was  an  open  yard  at  the  end  of  the  building. 
That  was  the  only  plan  which  had  ever  received 
the  assent  of  the  Corporation.  It  some  time  after- 
wards came  to  the  notice  of  the  Corporation  autho- 
rities that  the  defendant  was  erecting  the  building 
in  defiance  of  the  plan  and  sanitary  considerations; 
the  passage  was  covered  over,  and  the  stage  of  the 
singing  saloon  was  erected  over  what  had  to  be  the 
open  yard.  Eepeated  notices  were  sent  to  the  defen- 
dant, but  no  .attention  was  paid  to  them.  Subse- 
quently the  defendant  sent  two  plans  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, both  of  wbiidi  were  rejected ;  and  ultimately 
a  notice  was  served  upon  the  defendant  requiring 
her  to  make  the  erection  in  conformity  with  tlie 
plan  which  had  been  passed  ;  and  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  show  that  she  bad  not  done  so.  The 
penalty  was  £5,  and  there  was  also  an  accruing 
penalty  of  £2  per  day.  No  one  could  have  acted 
more  in  opposition  to  the  earnest  requests  of  the 
Corporation  authorities.  The  building  was  used  as 
a  place  of  public  entertainment,  and  there  should  be 
proper  means  of  ingress  and  egress.  A  consequence 
of  the  course  of  cotiduct  adopted  by  Miss  Dunn  was 
that  the  insurance  of  an  adjoining  property  had 
been  raised  five  times,  and  the  insxirance  of  another 
building  had  been  refused  on  account  of  the  great 
risk,  called  "the  extra  risk";  .and  this  had  had  the 
effect  of  damaging  the  property  all  round.  After 
hearing  the  evidence  and  the  reply  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant,  the  magistrates  decided  to  fine  ber  £5, 
and  10s.  per  day  for  146  days.  An  appeal  will  pro- 
bably be  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hnW  oursolvrs  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
ourcorrcsponileins.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  pnssililn,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  IlEADEKS.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDTTOU, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  OOVENT-QAEDEN,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofllce  not  later  than  .5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCEIBEES. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  New.s,  post  free  from  this  Omce,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c  ,  gold)  per  arfnum,  payable 
in  advance. 

1.^"  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-ofBce  Order. 


EECEIVED.-W.  D.-D.  S.  C.-T.  B.-A  Well-wisher.- 

Pi,  tor  &  SOUS.-H.  Hems.-.T.  A.-J.  Deywood  -W.  W. 

-Tinker.-A.  L.  &  Oo.-J.  M.-D.  &  H.  J.  N.-J.  &  E.  G. 

— B.  B.-C.  B.  A.-^.  &  W.-E.  H.— E.  C.  S. 
E.  Lerson.— There    were    some    additional   particulars 

given  in  the  BniLDIXO  N^EWS,  January  5. 
W  B  HALL  irrateshead).— Thanks  for  your  appreciative 

letter.    If  wc  inserted  it.  it  would  look  as  it  we  like  to 

have  our  pr.aises  sounded.  ,.  ^     ,.     j     t* 

G.  H  G.— Yours  in  answer  to  Mr.  Boutell  to  hand,    its 

insertion  would,  we  think,  only  prolong  a  tedious  cou- 

troyersy. 
W  B.— Article  No.  rV.  on  "Plumbing    next  week. 
Dies  Non.— Absence  of  name  and  address  render  the 

communication  inadmissible.  _ 

LOOKEK-ON.— Mr.  H.  H.  Vale  is  evidently  quite  prepared 

to  vindicate  his  conduct. 
.T.  B.  F.— An  advertisement. 
M     B     Adams.— Drawings    returned.    The    remarks    ot 

"Prideaus,    Clerk    of   Works,"  got  into   the  paper  by 

mistake,  and  are  not  worth  replying  to. 
E  B.— What  you  want  is  reliable  legal  opinion. 
C.  A.  Weddle.— We  should  be  glad  of  the  offered  practical 

information  on  building  stone. 


C-omspiiknte. 


GEE.4T  ITALIAN  AECHITECTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — As  my  name  is  attached  to  the  notices  of 
some  of  "  the  great  Italian  architects,"  in  which  your 
correspondent  "  T.  H.  E."  indirectly  states  that  I 
have  misquoted,  or  something  to  that  effect,  will 
you  allow  me  a  line  in  reply?  His  words  are, 
"I  think  it  would  be  well  for  writers  before  they 
misquote  others  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what  has 
really  been  said."  Now,  I  never  trust  to  memory  ; 
what  I  stated  was  the  result  of  reading  the  report  of 
the  Conference  of  Architects  in  1871  very  carefully. 
I  have  read  it  again,  and  find  these  were  the  very 
words  (according  to  the  report)  of  the  architect  in 
question,  "He  held  that  architects  should  be  artists 
who  are  'born,  not  made.'  .It  is  ridiculous  to  hope 
to  make  men  architects  by  mere  education  alone." 
The  whDle  tenor  of  the  remarks  was  directed  against 
any  "  system  of  architectural  education ;"  and  as  I 
have  already  observed,  they  were,  I  think,  calculated 
to  do  injury  to  students. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  B.  'Waring. 

28,  Southampton-street,  W.C,  Feb.  5,  1872. 

p.,S. — In  return,  will  you  permit  me  to  "suggest  to 
"T.  H.  E."  that  in  future  he  should  not  make 
accusations  which  he  cannot  substantiate. 


A  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  Lonsdale,  has 
been  lately  added  by  the  Trustees  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Exhibition-road,  South  Kensing- 
ton. It  is  (according  to  the  Academy'),  apparently 
the  original  of  the  well-kno^vn  engraved  portrait 
which  fronts  the  title-page  in  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Junius 
Identified." 


WOECESTER  SCHOOL  BOAED  PLANS. 

giit^ — Having  seen  in  your  last  issue  Mr.  Withering- 
ton's  protest  against  my  plans,  I  beg  to  state  that 
my  delivery  of  "plans  was  a  perfectly  legal  one,  as  I 
have  duly  explained  to  the  Board  ;  and  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  profession  in  this  case  there  was  a 
possibility  of  a  favour.d  competitor  being  enabled  to 
see  the  designs  of  other  competitors  before  completing 
his  own,  I  "iiave  to  observe  that  no  such  possibility 
existed  the  plans  being  delivered  all  packed  and 
kept  in  cust.Hlv  of  the  Boanl.  My  plans  must 
obviouslv  have  been  accepted  by  the  Board  on  their 
merits  alone,  and  not  from  favour,  as  until  very 
recently  only  one  member  of  the  Board  was  personally 
acquainted  with  me. 

Slanv  of  Mr.  Withcrington's  remarks  are  erroneous, 
but  I  liave  neilher  the  time  nor  wish  to  enter  into 
detail  on  these  points,  es]iecially  as  the  Board  arc 
fullv  capable  of  adjudicating  upon  all  matters  at 
issue  between  us.— I  am,  &c.,     Ernest  A.  Day. 

Foregate-street,  Worcester,  Jan.  30,  1872. 

[This  letter  came  just  as  we  were  going  to  press 
last  week. — Ed.] 
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■WORCESTER  SCHOOL  BOARD    COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  School  Board  have  decided  that  they  are 
Tight  in  acccptiug  3Ir.  Day's  plans  any  time  on  the 
1st  January,  although  their  advertised  date  was  De- 
cember 31.  1  am  not,  l.owever,  satisfied  with  their 
decision,  and  have  placed  tlic  iiiatler  in  the  hands  of 
my  solicitor  for  "  Counsel's"  opinion. 

Thus  far.  1  have  eudearoured  to  deprive  the  question 
at  issue  of  anything  like  personality,  but  Mr.  Day's 
letter  to  you,  a  copy  of  which  appeared  in  the  Worcester 
Journal  o(  la^t  week,  compels  me  to  adopt  another 
course,  lie  says,  "  Slany  of  Mr.  Witherington's  re- 
marks are  erroneous,"  and  this  statement  1  consider  is, 
in  effect,  accusing  me  of  stating  ^^hat  1  know  to  bo 
untrue,  but  considering  that  Air.  Day  admitted  tliat 
his  plans  were  not  delivered  till  the  .Monday,  which 
was  the  chief  subject  of  my  "  remarks,"  and  that  I  can 
thoroughly  substantiate  the  statement,  as  to  compara- 
tive cost,  &c.,  1  see  neither  the  justice  nor  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Day's  assertion. 

I  enteretV  upon  the  competition  honourably,  and 
with  honour  have  carried  it  on,  and  I  e.xpected  that 
every  competitor  would  be  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  but  I  would  ask  your  opinion  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points,  jiud  court  Mr.  Day's  denial  of  the 
facts: — 

1.  In  an  anon>Tnous  competition  is  it  honourable 
for  a  competitor  living  in  the  town,  and  nanu-d  Day, 
to  use  such  a  motto  as  "  De  die  " — *'  from  day"  ? 

2.  In  an  anonymous  competition  is  it  honourable 
lOrfair  to  call  upon  various  individual  members  of  the 

Board,  before  the  de])osit  of   plans,  to  request  and  in- 
vite suggestions,  and  actually  submit  plans? 

:i.  In  an  anonymous  competition  is  it  honourable  for 
a  competitor,  well  known  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  to 
take  his  plans  to  the  clerk's  house,  inquire  for  him, 
and  finding  he  is  not  at  home,  to  leave  them,  and  thus 
identify  his  name  mth  his  motto? 

Yourself  and  your  readers  can  supply  answers  to  all 
these  queries  without  taking  "  Counsel's  "  opinion,  and 
lam  sure  that  no  matter  how  the  School  Board  may 
think,  the  verdict  of  the  public  will  be  in  my  favour. — 
lam,  &c.,  W.  Seckham  'Witherington. 

135,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  February  7,  1872. 

[In  answer  to  question  No.  1  we  say  "No!''  In 
answer  to  (pu'Stion  No.  2  we  say  "No  !''  In  answer  to 
question  No.  3  we  say  "No!"  And  we  believe  that 
every  render  of  the  Building  News  will  say  the 
bame. — Ed.] 


PLUMBING. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  rrideaux.  Clerk  of 
"Works,"'  surely  imagines  that  the  little  corner  of  this 
sublunary  sphere  from  \\hich  ]u-  hails  constitutes  the 
whole  globe,  and  that  as  things  are  done  in  his  "  Kail- 
yard ''  so  are  they  done  everywhere  else  !  He  must  learn 
otherwise,  however,  for  there  are  often  many  ways  of 
doinga  thing,  as  also  many  different  terms  applied  to 
the  same  thing.  I  admit  that  local  terms  are  sometimes 
a  little  troublesome,  but  when  once  explained  there  is 
no  further  difticulty  in  the  matter,  and  if  "  rhone  "  and 
''iron-eave  gutter"  both  mean  the  same,  when  that  is 
explained,  as  was  done  at  p.  i'4,  where  it  says  "  iron 
rhones  or  gutters,"  and  "  runs  or  gutters  for  the  rain- 
water," there  is  no  necessity  for  linding  fault,  more  es- 
pecially when  a  drawing  of  the  thing  referred  to  was 
given.  "  I'rideanx.  Clerk  of  "Works,"  besides  finding 
fault  with  the  terms,  takes  the  liberty  to  assert  that 
"Such  phrases  are  foreign,  I  am  positive,  to  any  work- 
ing plumber,  and  they  are  as  much  an  error  as  your 
correspondent's  terming  sink  a  jaw-box."  Now  this 
only  shows  the  ignorance  of  "  Trideaux,  Clerk  of 
"Works,"  for  in  the  printed  price  list  issued  some  years' 
ago  by  tlie  master  plumbers  of  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  kingdom,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have  before  me, 
the  terms  "  rhones  "  and  *'  rhone  bolts  "  both  occur,  as 
also  "  jaw-box  ■"  in  j»lace  of  "sink."  And  in  the 
printed  prit'i'  list  of  a  birge  iron  foundry  "jaw-box"  I 
seeis  used  in  place  of  "  sink."  He  must  also  learn  that 
the  breadth  of  lead  for  ridges  is  regulated,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  size  uf  slates,  and  that  to  put  on  lead  i 
ridges  eighteen  and  twenty  inches  broad  woidd,  in 
many  cases,  simply  bo  wasting  the  lead  and  doing  no  } 
good.  While  I  am  rearlyto  admit  that  good  lead  is  f 
h<-tterthaii  zinc,  yet  1  feel  bound  to  say  that  when  rightly  ' 
put  on  and  of  sullicient  thickness  the  latter  answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  especially  for  platforms,  ridges, 
hips,  &c.  1  do  not  like  it  for  gutters,  however.  And  as 
the  question  of  expense  is  often  a  very  serious  con- 
eideration,  good  zinc  does  well,  and  it  does  not  offer 
the  same  temptation  to  thieves.  I  put  on  about  four 
hundred  feet  of  No.  11  zinc  ridges  in  April,  isi;:!.  nine 
years  ago,  and  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  them  yet; 
they  were  put  on  with  straps  as  described  at  p.  li'i,  the 
lead  formerly  on  was  being  stolen.  The  idea  that 
ridges  put  on  in  this  manner  leak  at  the  nails  Is  a  pure 
piece  of  theoretical  fancy,  and  miles  upon  miles  of  both 
lead  and  zinc  ridging  are  i)ut  on,  as  described  at  pp. 
64  and  G.'i,  all  around  the  little  cabin  from  which  I 
"write.  Of  course  there  are  other  ways  of  doing  the 
"work  which  1  suppose  will  yet  be  explained.  The 
great  question  in  all  styles  is,  which,  taking  every- 
thing into  considfration,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  to 
be  served,  and  the  means  at  hand? 

As  to  "  I'rideaux,  Clerk  of  Works""  dictum  that 
"  goldered  joints  should  not  lie  permitted  in  any 
instance."  that  is  simply  a  mistake,  as  in  the  claFS  of 
gutters  referred  to  iit  p.  ur,,  they  are  both  used  and  do 
well,  as  I  daily  see  in  my  o^\ii  experience.  AVbere  pro- 
vision is  made  for  drips  1  of  courscapprove  of  them,  but 
drips  either  cannot  be  i>ut  on  or  are  unnecessary  in  all 
cases. 


We  are  also  told  that  all  gutters  should  be  of  "  milled 
sheet  lead;"  now  I  thought  that  good  cast  lead  was  best 
for  gutters,  only  milled  lead  is  now  more  largely 
used  because  of  its  being  so  Veadily  manufactured  by 
machinery. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  are 
many  things  in  connection  with  this  subject  which  I 
have  yet  to  learn,  and  I  should  not  be  astonished  al- 
though there  were  many  things  done  here  daily  which 
your  correspondent  never  saw;  yet  instead  of  quarrelling 
about  that,  as  it  ajipears  to  me,  it  would  be  more 
sensible  to  work  upon  the  mutual  improvement 
system — you  telling  what  you  know,  and  I  what  I 
know  ;  by  this  all  are  benefited  and  our  sphere  of 
knowledged  enlarged.  Before  closing  permit  me  to 
a=k  your  correspondent  where  he  got  his  "  third  " 
term  "bilb  curve''? — lam.  &c.,  I'lumbek. 


WORK  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS. 

Si  It, —Mechanics  included,  we  all  want  some  amuse- 
ment for  our  leisure.  This  was  never,  I  think,  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  various  local  exhibitions  held 
during  the  last  few  years.  _  When  at  one  of  them,  I 
recollect  trying  to  find  something  worth  remembering, 
and  coming  away  with  the  impression  that  waste  of 
time  was)  written  ujjon  almost  everything.  <>f  the 
many  hundreds  there  was  not  one  which  1  could  call  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  how  the  wretched  things  ever 
came  to  be  admitted  no  fellow  can  understand,  unless 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  "taste."  Industry 
there  was,  for  one  exhibited  models  which  he  had  been 
years  (of  bis  leisure)  making,  but  which  no  one  would 
give  '_'d.  for.  A  score  or  two  exhibited  needlework  or 
embroidery  with  so  many  hundred  tliousand  stitches  ; 
others  daubs — awful  things;  others  pieces  of  furniture, 
without  proportion,  hideous  in  all  respects,  but  com- 
prised of  so  many  hundreds  of  pieces  of  wood,  and 
having  occupied  so  many  thousand  leisure  hours,  spread 
over  so  many  years.  It  occurred  to  me  then,  and  has 
often  since,  that  if  these  very  industrious  people  had 
made  something  either  useful  or  beautiful,  much  good 
would  have  resulted  from  these  exhibitions;  but  1 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  work  of  foreigners  with 
natives,  much  to  natives"  disadvantage.  Now,  if  we 
cannot  make  any  of  those  little  useful  and  beautiful  nic- 
nacs  which  Swiss,  Germans,  and  French  make  a  trade 
of,  we  could  do  something,  if  we  had  the  taste,  which 
could  be  taught,  although  the  imagination  is  not  in  us  ; 
and  as  most  mechanics  show  veneratiou  for  imtiiputies, 
I  fancy  if  you  were  to  suggest  the  nuikiug  models  (to 
a  scale)  of  some  of  our  most  ln-autitul  timber  roofs, 
the  idea  would  be  caught  up  by  hundreds,  and  useful 
lessons  would  be  taught  in  construction,  proportion, 
&c.  Of  course  details  to  a  scale  would  be  necessary, 
and  then  in  most  localities  (though  not  in  this)  there 
are  persons  connected  with  Mutual  lustruction  Socie- 
ties who  could  and  would  set  out  working  drawings 
to  that  or  any  other  scale  required. — I  am,  &c.,   W. 


FOUNDATIONS. 

Sir, — Yon  were  kind  enough  to  insert  some  remarks 
of  miue  as  to  defects  in  practice  while  dealing  with  clay 
soils.  One  correspondent,  in  answer,  thinks  that  per- 
fect drainage  would  meet  the  case.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  builder,  thought  the  same  several  years  ago,  and  as 
he  had  a  villa  to  build,  ho  laid  a  thorough  good  drain 
all  round  J'is  foundations,  and  where  he  thought  pro- 
per ;  before  the  roof  was  on,  the  walls  began  to  split  in 
all  directions,  and  a  deal  of  piecing  and  patching  up 
was  required  to  make  a  tolerable  aiipearanco.  This 
house  was  designed  by  an  eminent  London  architect, 
and  he  was  so  disgusted  that  he  could  never  be  got  to 
come  to  look  at  it.  But  still  no  remedy  suggested.  A 
few  years  after,  the  same  builder  built  a  parsonage 
Iiouse,  and  he  thought  he  would  be  safe,  at  any  rate,  for 
that  time;  he  took  every  precaution,  plenty  of  good 
concrete,  plenty  of  depth,  &c.,  but  before  the  contract 
was  finished  the  walls  split  in  all  directions.  Some 
think  wo  ought  to  cover  the  whole  area  with  concrete, 
but  this  would  be  generally  rather  expensive.  To  a 
young  architect's  letter  in  your  last  number  I  would 
say :  Last  year  I  took  down  a  school-room  on  a  clay 
soil  one  mass  of  ryin,  but  that  had  no  concrete  at  all; 
1  then  built  a  new  residence  and  school-rooms;  the 
trenches  were  4ft.  deep,  2ft.  din.  wide,  for  a  1  (in.  wall, 
and  well-lilled  with  good  concrete  ;  indeed,  the  builder 
said  he  had  never  seen  better  foundations.  Before  the 
contract  was  finished  ugly  cracks  appeared  in  theschoid- 
room  walls  nearly  opposite  to  eacli  other;  belore  I  saw 
tl>em,  I  would  have  scarcely  beUeved  it  jiossible,  but, 
however,  facts  are  stubborn  things,  aiul  if  1  liad  my 
time  to  come  over  again,  I  would  make  the  foundations 
a  little  wider  and  deeper,  and  use  nothing  but  gravel 
moderately  rammed;  and  I  think  I  could  not  have  been 
in  a  worse  position,  If  every  one  in  tin.-  building  lino 
could  give  his  experience  we  should  see  what  an  old  sore 
this  annoyance  of  settlement  is,  and  how  apathetic,  as  a 
body,  we  are  about  the  remedy,  each  man  hiding  his 
own  sore,  and  hoping  for  better  luck  next  time. — I 
am,  &c., 

II.  G.  Elborne,  Architect,  Cambridge. 


HOT  WATER  AND  FIRES. 
Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Seddon's  letter  in  your  last 
number,  if  steam  boilers  are  cased  and  lagged  M'itli 
wood,  and  the  wood,  as  he  states,  never  ignites,  what 
becomes  of  the  statement  made  in  your  issue  of  the 
2('ith  ult.,  that  there  is  great  daugiT  of  fire  when  hot- 
water  iiipes  are  in  contact  with  wood,  in  consequence 
of  some  peculiar  state  or  action  of  oxygenation?  Is 
there  not  in  boiler  casings  of  wood  an  intervening 
thickness  of  felt? — 1  am,  Stc.,  R.  N. 


THE  BERLIN  COMPETITION. 
Sin, — I  had  the  particulars  of  the  Berlin  Parliament 
House  translated  for  my  own  use,  and  intended  sending 
it  to  you  for  publication,  but  as  the  "Institute"  has 
had  a  translation  made  I  think  it  better  to  recommend 
this  latter.  It  no  doubt  will  prove  valuable  to  many 
of  your  readers.  I  beg  to  ob.serve  that  the  meaning  of 
the  preliminary  clause  is  very  obscure,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "profiles"  in  the  "conditions" 
passes  my  understanding  completely.  I  have  referred  it 
to  several  non-professionals  (not  knowingaGerman  ar- 
chitect), and  all  the  meaning  they  can  give  is,  that 
"  i>rt»tile  "  means  profile — an  architectm"al  sense  I 
cannot  arrive  at.  It  may  mean  details,  but  then  the 
scale  is  so  small;  it  may  mean  sections,  which  are  not 
otherwise  specified;  but  then  why  have  them  a 
different  scale  to  the  other  drawings  ?  Besides,  the 
German  name  for  section  is  scknitt.  Possibly  it 
means  portions  of  the  frouts,  &c. ;  but  then  the 
"instructions"  state  that  drawings  of  the  construction 
are  not  required!  Can  some  reader  of  the  Building 
News  tlu'ow  light  on  the  subject? — I  am.Scc., 

P.  E.  M. 


INITIALED  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sir, — I  hope  that  the  well-invited  rebuke  you  last 
week  gave  to  Mr.  Boutell  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  requests  as  gave  rise  to  it ;  and  I  would 
recommend  Mr.  Boutell.  and  all  who  hold  similar 
views  to  his,  to  read  the  Evening  Standard  of  Tuesday 
the  (ith  inst.,  where,  in  a  review  of  the  new  publica- 
tion, "The  Academy,"  they  will  find  your  own  views 
upon  signed  articles  very  interestingly  enlarged  upon. 
—I  am,  &c.,  W.  W. 


ASPHALTE :   ITS   USE   FOR  ROADWAYS  AND 
OTHER  PLTRPOSES. 

Sir, — To  your  remarks  a  short  time  since  condemn- 
ing asphalte  as  a  failure  when  used  for  paving 
roadways,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  demur :  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  pavement  as  regards  noiselessness 
and  cleanliness  were  so  manifest  as  to  drive  into  the 
background  its  disadvantages,  especially  as  I  had,  up 
to  the  time  your  remarks  ajipoared,  never  seen  it  ex- 
cept under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  From 
careful  observation,  however,  since  that  time,  I  am 
compelled,  though  regretfully,  to  endorse  your  con- 
demnatory remarks.  In  the  face  of  such  incidents  as 
have  been  related  by  yourself  and  your  correspon- 
dents, and  by  the  correspon<lent  of  the  Daily  Telffjraph^ 
whose  remarks  you  quote  in  the  "  Office  Table "'  of 
your  last  impression,  I  hope,  in  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  (as  ratepayers),  no  less  than  in  those  of  tho 
equine  race,  that  the  City  authorities  will  decline  tc> 
lay  out  any  more  money  for  the  paving  of  City 
thoroughfares  with  asiduilte.  I  see  that  several  appli- 
cations have  been  made  to  have  it  laid  down,  the 
applicants  being,  doubtless,  enamoured  of  the  material 
on  account  of  the  noiselessness  of  llio  traffic  over  it 
as  compared  with  that  over  granite  setts.  But  the 
maiu  considerations  as  regards  a  material  for  road- 
way paving  in  such  a  city  as  London  is  that  it  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  a  very  heavy  traffic 
being  carried  over  it  with  safety,  economy,  and  des- 
patch, at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons;  but  even  on  the 
showing  of  Mr.  Haywood's  report  on  the  subject  (which 
j'ou  recently  ])ublished  in  extenso)  asphalte  does  not 
fulfil  this  condition.  I  had  noticed  the  state  of  tho 
asi»halte  paving  in  Holborn,  referred  to  a  fortnight 
ago  by  "A  'Bus  Driver,"  and  certainly  that  did  not 
say  much  for  the  durability  of  the  now  material.  In 
my  own  neighbourhood,  the  material  (Val  de  Travers) 
has  been  tried  in  conjunction  with  the  tramways,  the 
northern  end  of  the  Walworth-road  (from  Hampton- 
street  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle)  being  laid  with  it, 
also  the  western  half  of  the  New  Kent-road.  Along 
both  these  roads  tram-cars  run,  there  being  double 
lines  in  each  ease.  The  asphnlte  in  tho  W^'alworth- 
roadwas  laid  some  months"  prior  to  that  in  the  New 
Kent-road;  in  the  former  case,  the  wheels  of  the 
omnibuses  and  other  vehicles  have  worn  grooves  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance  on  both  the  inner  and  outer 
edges  of  each  of  the  four  rails,  whicli  grooves,  having 
served  for  some  time  to  collect  the  rain-water,  and 
resembling  eight  miniature  canals  running  along  the 
crown  of  tho  roadway,  were  filled  up  by  the  Asphalte 
Company,  but  the  road  presents  a  most  uneven 
and  patchy  appeai-ance.  Additional  repairs  are  now 
being  carried  out  on  this  bit  of  road.  The  New  Keut- 
road  has  far  less  traffic  than  the  Wahvorth-rctad,  and 
the  asphalte  having  been  laid  down  much  more 
recently,  the  wearing  away  of  the  material  along- 
side the  rails  is  less  apparent.  As  to  slipperiness, 
tho  state  of  the  New  Kent-road  one  dark  night  in  De- 
cember last  was  such  that  not  a  driver  would  venture 
upon  it,  and  all  the  traffic,  including  a  line  of  omni- 
buses, had  to  make  a  tortuous  thtniir  to  avoid  travers- 
ing this  "improved  (?)  road  nuilerial."  It  is  not 
practicable  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ami  night  (for  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  night  and  early  morning  traffic  over 
London-streets  to  and  from  markets,  railway  station.s, 
newspaper  offices,  &.C..)  to  have  "  street  orderlies  "on 
duty  in  sufficient  numbers  to  at  once  render  safe  for 
traffic  (by  means  of  sand)  the  glassy-like  surfaces  which 
these  asphalte  roadways  jiresent  after  being  subject  to  a 
slight  shower  of  rain  of  perhaps  only  a  minute  or  two's 
duration. 

Experience  thus  showing,  as  I  think,  the  utter  un- 
auitability  of  asphalte  for  tho  paving  of  London  road- 
ways, still,  this  material  would,  lbelieve.be  of  great  value 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  if  used  for  otlipr  pur- 
poses ;  for  instance,  those  who  have  seen  thefooti)athsof 
the  new  S.  Bride's-strcet  andS.  Andrew's-street  (leading 
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from  Lufl^atr-circus  to  Holborn-circus),  will  be  unani- 
mous, Ibelievo,  ns  to  its  suitability  for  foot-pavements. 
Again,  if,  in  London,  land  is  so  costly  that  the  work- 
ing-classes must  of  necessity  be  cooped  up  in  such 
places  as  "  Frying-pan-alley  "  and  "  Bit-alley,"  Cow- 
cross  (which,  by-the-bye,  I  do  not  admit),  some 
amelioration  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  abodes 
of  filth  and  misery  might,  I  think,  be  brought  about  by 
having  the  surfaces  of  the  courts  and  alleys  paved  with 
this  asphalte,  which  has  a  smootli  surface,  is  non- 
porous,  and  is  free  from  joints,  thereby  rendering  it  in- 
Capable  of  affording  such  a  lodgment  to  decaying  organic 
and  vegetable  matter  as  is  the  case  with  tlie  joints  and 
uneven  surface  of  the  materials — too  often  nothing 
but  stoneyard  refuse — ordinarily  used ;  moreover,  this 
smooth  surface  is  capable  of  being  easily  and  effectually 
washed  do^\n  with  water  at  regular  intervals,  and  ijs 
non-porosity  will  prevent  the  percolation  of  offensive 
matter  into  the  soil  beneath.  Again,  and  for  the 
reasons  just  adduced,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  very 
valuable  use  to  which  this  asphalte  might  be  put  is  thp 
paving  of  backyards  of  not  only  the  poorer  class  of 
tenements,  but  of  the  yardsattached  to  all  kinds  of  dwell- 
ings, the  mansion  included  ;  for  these  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  the  paving  of  wash-houses,  sculleries,  &c.,  j 
think  it  is  unquestionable  that  asphalte  offers  great 
advantages  from  a  sanitary  point   of  view. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  some  of  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents will  think  over  these  ])oints,  and  supplement 
my  remarks  witli  such  hints  and  suggestions  as  they 
may  be  able  to  throw  out,  lam,  sir,  &c., 

TValworth,  February  3,  1S72.  Delta. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIYIL  ENGIjSTEERS. 

T    the  meeting  of  this   Institution   on  Tuesday, 


A 


the  (Uh  of  February,  1S72,  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison, 
vice-President,  in  the  chair,  t'lirty  candidates  were 
balloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  including 
eight  members — viz. :  Dtlr.  Howard  Aston  Allport, 
Inspecting  Engineer,  Bedford  and  Northampton  Rail 
way,  Bedford ;  Mr.  William  Barrington,  Limerick ; 
Mr.  John  Elliott,  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery  and 
Traction  on  the  Florence  Railway,  Leghorn ;  JMr. 
William  John  Galwey,  District  Engineer.  East  Indian 
Railway;  Mr.  George  Henry  Hill,  Manchester ;  IVIr. 
George  Robert  Jebb,  Chief  Engineer  of_  the  Shrop- 
shire Union  Railways  and  Canals ;  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Donnell,  SLA..  Locomotive  Engineer  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  fof  Ireland)  Railway ;  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Pryce,  Resident  Engineer  of  part  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company's  MftropoUtan  Extensions. 
Twenty-two  gnntlemen  were  I'lccti'd  associates — viz. : 
Mr.  John  Walker  Balmain,  (iovcrnmont  Reclamation 
Works.  Bomliay  ;  Mr.  James  William  Butler,  Willes- 
den  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Carringtou,  Engineering  Staff  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway:  Mr.  Henry  Chapman,  Paris; 
Mr.  John  Cleghom,  late  Secretary  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company ;  Mr.  Alfred  Dowson, 
Westminster ;  Mr.  Whately  Eliot,  Weymouth  ; 
Mr.  Richard  Hanimersley  Heenan,  Executive  Engi- 
neer of  the  Ehawulpore  State  ;  Colonel  James 
Macnaghten  Hogg,  M.P..  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  Mr.  Elihu  Henry  Oliver,  Shanghai; 
Mr.  Henry  Blackbnrne  Parry,  Assistant  Engineer, 
P.W.D.,  of  India ;  Mr.  Frederick  Molesworth  Pfeil, 
Resident  Engineer,  Madras  Railway  Company's 
Service;  Mr.  John  Phillips,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars  ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  Richard  Redgrave,  Hyde  Park  Gate;  Mr. 
Henry  Francis  Ross,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Iquiquc 
and  La  Noria  Railway,  Peru  ;  Mr.  Albert  Slarcins 
Silbrr.  Wood-street ;  Mr.  Charles  Tomlison,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Mr.  George  William  Usill,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E., 
Chesterfield  ;  Mr.  Rienzi  Giesman  Walton,  Acting 
Executive  Engineer,  Bombay  Municipality  ;  Mr. 
George  Herbert  West,  M.A.,  Wimpole-street  ;  and  Mr. 
William  Henry  White,  Engineer  to  the  Oxford  Local 
Board. 

The  council  reported  that,  acting  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Sect.  -'J.  of  the  Bye-Laws,  they  had  tntns- 
ferred  Messrs.  Horace  Bell  and  Thomas  Codriugton 
from  the  class  of  associate  to  that  of  member  ;  also 
that,  in  accordance  with  Sect.  4,  they  had  ad- 
mitted the  following  candidates  students  of 
the  institution:— Messrs.  Frederick  George  Banister, 
tedward  Ernest  Brice,  Alfred  Edward  Carey,  Griffith 
Nathaniel  Cox,  Martin  William  Browne  Ffolkes. 
Edgar  Giberue^  John  Hunter  Jones,  and  William 
Beswick  Myers. 

CHIPS. 

A  handsome  and  commodioug  market  has  just  boon 
erected  at  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire',  at  a  cost  of 
£17,000. 

A  new  school  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Stapleton, 
Shropshire.  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Slu'cwsbury,  is  the 
architect. 

Thomas  Parkor,~of  Nowcastle-under-Lynie,  has 
patented  a  new  hot- water  heating  apparatus.  Tho 
principles  of  the  invention  are  comprised  iu  tlio  use 
of  pipes  of  small  bore  for  the  flow  and  return  of  tlie 
hot-water,  laid  chiefly  on  the  floor  of  the  building. 

The  Pimlico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  Tramway 
Company  offer  to  contribute  £1,000  towards  tho 
Newingtou  Butts  Improvement,  proposed  tobcmado 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  This  im- 
provement will  involve  the  pulling  down  of  the 
parish  church,  which  is  at  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
laying  down  of  tram  rails  between  Kenningtou 
Park  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 


Intercommimitatioii 


on 


QUESTIONS. 

[2454.] — Claim  for  Estimates. — I  recently  sub- 
mitted a  design  in  a  school  competition  (accommodation 
was  to  be  provided  for  .';.jO  children^  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  by  a  subsequent  post  that  it  had,  \vith 
that  of  another  competitor,  been  selected  from  a  quan- 
tity of  plans  for  final  adoption,  only  the  Board  wished 
to  know  the  probable  cost  of  each,  and  through  their 
clerk  ordered  me  to  furnish  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  building  according  to  my  designs.  I  accordingly 
abstracted  the  quantities  carefully,  calculated  the  cost, 
and  sent  the  bond-fide  estimate  in  detail  (that  the  Board 
might,  if  they  desired,  make  any  reductions  on  any 
different  portion  of  the  buildings).  Tho  time  occupied 
in  my  calculating  the  quantities  and  placing  the  estimate 
in  the  usual  ofiieialform  was  three  days  and  a  half.  My 
estimate  amounted  to  a  little  over  £1,200.  In  the  course 
of  two  flays  I  received  a  letter,  informing  me  that  I  was 
unsuccessful,  and  I  gathered  from  thf  local  newspapers 
that  my  rival's  estimate  was  only  .eSOO.  This  figure 
being  so  much  below  mine,  led  me  to  make  inquiries, 
which  resulted  in  my  discovering  from  private  sources 
that  his  plans  will  fail  to  meet  the  Education  Depart- 
ment's rules  in  three  distinct  points.  No  architect  was 
consulted  when  the  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Board,  and  they,  being  unacquainted  with  the  Govern- 
ment regulations,  regarded  {I  presume)  chiefly  the 
difference  in  cost,  which  is  caused  by  my  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  Government  rules.  My  opponent's  plans 
were  accordingly  adopted.  He  is  a  person  of  the 
locality,  and  I  hear  this  is  the  first  school  he  has  designed, 
although  in  this  I  am  not  positive,  and  very  probably 
when  his  plans  are  returned  for  revision  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  (which  they  are  sure  to  be,  unless 
altered  since  the  competition),  he  will 
iu  all  probability  quietly  revise  them 
until  he  is  obliged  to  bring  them  very 
nearly  like  mine  in  design  aud  cost. 
Can  I  enforce  payment  for  my  esti- 
mate (made  out  in  accordance  witli 
the  writi  en  order  of  their  clerk),  and 
which  they  did  not  mention  anything 
about  in  their  public  advertisement 
for  "Plans  and  Specifications"?  If 
I  can  enforce  payment,  to  what 
amount  can  I  sue  them  for  ? — T.  S. 

[2455.]— Somptin^    Church. — 
Will  any'reader  kindly  inform  me  if 
the  point  of   roof  at  A  can  properly 
be  called  a    "  squinch  ''  ?     I   am    of 
opinion  that  it  cannot. — Maurice  B.  Adams. 

[245(;.]— Obstructing  Light, —I  have  a  piece  of 
land  on  which  I  purpose  building  a  house.  My 
neighbour  has  a  house  on  the  adjoining  piece  close  to 
my  boundary;  the  said  house  has  been  built  thirty 
years  or  thereabout,  and  one  of  the  windows  looks 
over  my  ground.  Can  I  on  my  own  ground  builds  in 
away  that  obstructs  the  light — in  fact,  within  Gin.  of 
such  window  ?  I  am  willing  to  put  a  skylight  iu,  as  a 
neighbourly  act. — T.  R. 

[2457.]— Winding  Stone  Staircase.— Will  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  tlu'  Hues  for  working  a 
winding  stone  staircase,  circular  on    plan,  with   joggle 


joints,  anda  solid  newal.  the  newal  being  wrought  on 
the  end  of  steps  ?  The  following  is  a  plan  of  the  staii'S 
and  a  section  of  two  steps,  showing  jointing. — J.  Hand. 

[245S.]  —  Commission  on  Works  not  Exe- 
cuted.— In  measuring  up  extras  and  deductions  at 
the  completion  of  a  job,  is  it  the  custom  of  London 
architects  to  allow  the  contractor  a  commission  on 
works  not  executed,  although  described,  which  would 
come  under  the  head  of  deductions  ? — Surveyor. 

[245;i.]— Mastic  Cement. — Will  any  reader  give  a 
description  of  mastic  cement,  its  composition,  how  used, 
and  its  pecuharities?  I  should  also  be  glad  if  any  one 
will  recommend  me  a  cheap  and  simple  work,  treating 
on  colours,  as  to  what  will  liarmonise,  &c. — C.  T. 

[2400.] — Burning  Sheet-Lead  in  Cisterns  for 
Chemical  Purposes.— Will  some  correspondent 
kindly  give  the  necessary  information  for  making  joints 
of  sheet-lead  good  in  cisterns  for  chemical  purposes 
without  the  aid  of  soldering? — Constant  Reader. 

[24(il.] — Strength  of  Iron  Girders.— Wliat  pro- 
portion should  the  test  of  stre'ugth  uf  iron  girders  bear 
to  the  estimated  working  live  load  it  is  to  carry?  and 
what  deflection  under  test  would  be  considered  within 
the  limit  of  .safety  for  girder  of,  say,  20ft.  bearing? — ti. 

[24t;2.] — Gas  Burners. — Iu  providing  for  the 
lighting  of  a  j>ublic  room  by  gas,  is  there  any  rule  to 
obtain  the  number  of  burners  required  ? — Q. 


nEPr.fKS. 

[2424.]— Builders'  Profits.—!  feel  obliged  to 
"Builder "  for  his  reply  Xo  my  question,  inasmuch  as 
I  find  that  many  questions  of  interest  are  passed  with- 
out any  notice;  but   I  submit  that  "Builder's"  brief 


essay  is  entirely  beside  my  question,  and  is  no  answer 
to  it.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  admitting  the  price  of 
a  mechanic's  labour  to  be  eightpeuce  per  hour,  what 
price  per  hour  is  the  employer  of  the  mechanic  to 
charge  me,  the  owner  of  the  building  on  which  the 
workman  is  employed,  or  iu  other  words,  what  profit 
is  the  master  to  have  on  the  workman's  wages?  To 
prevent  "Builder"  losing  himsi^lf  again  amongst  his 
mental  aud  physical  forces,  I  will  explain  the  circum- 
stances. A  builder  agrees  to  do  certain  work  for  a 
specified  sum,  about  this  portion  there  is  no  dispute 
It  is  also  agreed  that  with  regard  to  other  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  first-mentioned,  that  the  time  and 
materials  shall  be  charged  to  me  ;  accordingly  a  bill  is 
sent  for  certain  quantities  of  bricks,  sand,  lime, 
cement,  deal,  &c.,  and  so  many  bricklayers,  labourers, 
and  carpenters,  so  many  hours.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  there  being  a  standard  rate  of  wages  in  any  parti- 
cular town,  what  rate  of  profit  is  a  master  entitled  to 
iu  a  "  time  and  material"  account  rendered  by  him  ?  Iu 
my  particular  case  the  man's  rate  of  wages  is  eight- 
pence.  Should  the  master's  be  ninepeuce  or  ninepence 
halfpenny?  Two  surveyors  give  contrary  opinions. — 
Q.  R. 

[24o2.]— Foundations  for  Buildings.— In  reply 
to  "A  Young  Architect,"  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Elborne  in  discarding 
concrete  and  using  an  elastic  material.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  concrete  is  the  best  thing  possible  for  a 
foundation  if  properly  prepared.  But  I  would  remove 
the  superabundance  of  moisture  that  is  always  to  be 
found  in  clay  soils,  and  then  the  objectionable  swell- 
ing and  shrinking  will  cease.  This  may  be  done  by 
means  of  ordinary  agricultural  drainpipes  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  farm  lands.  They  should  be  laid  in 
from  4ft.  to  (;ft.  deep,  will  require  but  a  small  inclina- 
tion, and  not  being  sewage  water  may  be  run  off  into 
any  ditch  or  open  channel  that  happens  to  be  accessible. 
I  should  lay  round  the  building  at  about  3ft.  or  4ft. 
from  the  walls  a  good-sized  drain,  say,  4in.  to  Oin., 
and  an  outfall  of  the  same  size  ;  then  smaller  drains 
about  the  site,  connecting  with  the  same,  of  3in.  bore. 
The  proper  depth  of  the  drains  will  vary  according 
to  the  locality,  but  the  best  way  is  to  sink  a  trial 
shaft  or  two,  and  notice  in  what  stratum  the  water 
appears  in  tlie  greatest  quantity.  A  great  mistake  is 
made  generally  by  supposing  that  it  is  surface  water 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief  after  percolation, 
when  really  it  is  water  rising  from  below  by  pressure 
or  capillary  attraction  ;  therefore,  if  the  ground  be 
tapped  at  a  fair  depth,  and  the  water  intercepted,  the 
stratum  above  the  water  line  cannot  be  so  easily  acted 
upon  by  the  various  changes  of  the  atmosphere. — 
S,  J.  B. 

[24-^.3.]- Water-Closet  Basin.—  "W.  R.  S." 
need  not  he  surprised  at  the  soil  and  pai)er  not  im- 
mediately leaving  the  S  trap  when  he  pours  water  in, 
because  it,  perhaps,  hardly  ever  does  so.  In  a  pan  or 
valve-el0set,  although  the  soil,  &c.,  leaves  basin  when 
handle  is  pulled,  and  goes  out  of  sight,  yet  it  then  goes 
no  further  than  the  siphon  trap  below,  where  it  lies 
and  gets  saturated  with  water.  AVlien  water-closet  is 
used  again,  some  time  after,  then  what  lies  in  trap  is 
put  out,  and  the  new  soil  takes  its  place,  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  result  of  my  observation  ;  only,  if  " W.  R.  S." 
has  bottled  up  his  cesspool  too  tightly,  he  will  just 
have  to  ventilate  it  with  a  small  pipe. — Plumber. 


CHIPS. 

The  Bridgwater  School  Board  has  resolved  to 
build  schools  for  660  children. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  School  of  Science, 
]V[useuni,  aud  Art  Gallery,  Southampton,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  August 
last,  are  approaching  completion.  The  School  of 
Science  is  almost  finished,  and  will  bo  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  students  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  Museum  and  Ai't  Gallery  is  also  in  a  forward 
state.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Crook,  Southampton,  tho  contractor,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  personal  superintendenco  of  James 
Lemon,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Building  Act  Committee  recommended 
that  the  services  of  the  additional  temporary  assistant, 
whose  services  were  continued  for  the  period  of 
three  months,  on  the  13th  October  last,  to  assist  in 
the  duties  in  connection  with  dangerous  structures, 
should  be  continued  for  a  further  pei'iod  of  three 
mouths,  at  tlie  same  salary  as  he  is  now  receiving — 
viz.,  £'2  2s.  per  week.     Agreed  to. 

Dean  Stanley,  inasermonpreachedduringthe  course 
of  special  services  heldin  celebration  of  the  restoration 
of  the  tower  and  the  nave  roof  of  Chester  Catltedral, 
referred  to  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  remarking  that  there  was 
not  a  modern  Nonconformist  meeting-house  which 
was  not  now  built  with  more  reverence  and  more  art 
than  any  parish  church  was  built  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

One  of  the  late  Canon  Mosoloy's  best  known 
works  was  his  volume  on  "The  Mechanical  Prin- 
ciples of  Engineering  aud  Architecture,"  a  work 
which  has  been  not  only  rei>rinted  in  America,  and 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Mahan,  for  the  use 
of  tlie  Military  School  at  West  Point,  but  also  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Professor  H.  Scheflcr,  of 
Brunswick. 
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fur  iffite  fable. 

♦^ 

Tin:  London'  am>  Coi'nty  Banking  Co.mtany. — 
Tlie  u=ual  h.ilf-yearly  ineetini^of  this  Company  was 
held  on  the  1st  iiist.  The  net  profits  during;  the  half- 
rear  ending  December  .'>lst,  1871,  amount  to 
k98,098  rjs.  lid.  The  usual  dividend  of  6  percent, 
for  the  half-year  was  declared,  toiicther  with  a  bonus 
of  ."^V  per  cent.  The  present  <lividend  and  bonus 
added  to  the  .Tune  payment  make  18:^  per  cent,  for 
the  j-car  1871. 

Sol'TII        LoNT>ON       TitAlIWAY      EXTENSION. — On 

Monday  week  the  tramway  cars  commenced  runnin,ix 
over  the  new  line  of  tramway  laid  from  Camberwell 
to  New-cross,  and  frequent  journeys  were  made 
(luring  the  day.  The  entire  route  from  New-cross 
.Tunctinn  with  the  Oreeiiwieh  tramway,  via  Peck- 
ham,  Camberwell,  Walworlh  mad.  and  the  F.lephant 
and  Castle  to  Westminster  and  lilackfriars  ISridses, 
is  now  made  at.  low  fares  ;  and  the  rcuUe  from  Cam- 
berwell-green  over  Vauxhall  Bridge  to  i'imlico  will 
shortly  be  opened. 

TiiK  Vai.iation  (Mi:ti!opolis)  Act.  18G!). — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  guardians  nf  the  IIol- 
borii  Union,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  reply  to  a  communication 
from  the  guardians,  stating  that  the  Boaril  were  of 
opinion  that  the  .5.'Jrd  section  of  the  Valuation 
(.Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  fixes  the  duration  of  the 
valuation  list  for  five  years,  and  that  the  words 
"  from  any  cause,"  in  the  47th  section,  applied  to 
those  cases  only  in  which  the  hereilitamcnt 
had  been  actually  increased  or  reduced  in  value  from 
some  cause  since  the  valuation  list  was  settled. 

]Mr.  Pkarody's  Gift  to  the  Labovrixg  Poor 
OF  London. — The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation 
Fund  have  published  their  annual  statement  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  year  ending  olst  of  December, 
1871.  Under  the  first  trust  five  groups  of  buildings 
—  at  Spitalfields,  Lslington,  Sliadwell,  Westminster, 
and  Chelsea — have  been  erected,  affording  accommo- 
dation, collectively,  to  nearly  600  families  ;  and  the 
trustees  also  possess  a  site  at  Bermoudsey  on  which 
they  contemplate  building.  The  iieerued  rents  and 
investments  of  this  trust,  after  deducting  its  ad- 
niinistraive  expenses,  amounted  at  the  close  of  tlie 
past  year  to  £.32,;i22  18s.  3d.  This  sum,  added  to 
the  origin.al  fund  of  £150,000,  m.akes  the  property 
of  this  trust  now  amount  to  £182, Oii  18s.  3d. 
The  second  don.ation  of  Mr.  Peabody,  to  the 
amount  of  £200,000,  became  available  for  building 
purposes  in  1869,  and  to  this  sum  will  be  added,  in 
1873,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Peabody's  bequest,  a 
further  amount  of  £1.50,000.  Out  of  this  fund 
were  purchased  the  site  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Jlagda- 
len  Hospital  estate  at  Blackfriars-road,  described  in 
the  report  of  last  year.  On  the  last-named  property, 
the  buildings  then  in  course  of  construction,  were 
completed  in  August  Last,  affording  tenements  to 
300  families,  for  which  applications  were  and  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  accommodation 
available. 

How  To  Fastic.n  Rubbkrto  Wood  and  Metal. 
— .\s  rubber  plates  and  rings  are  nowadays  used 
almost  exclusively  for  making  connections  between 
steam  and  other  pipes  and  apparatus,  much  annoy- 
ance is  often  experienced  In'  the  impossibilil}-  or 
imperfection  of  an  air  tight  connection.  This  is 
obviated  entirely  by  employing  a  cement  which 
fastens  alike  well  tr)  the  rubber  and  to  the  met.il  or 
wood.  .Such  coment  is  prepared  by  a  solution  of 
shellac  in  ammonia.  This  is  best  made  by  soaking 
pulverised  gmu  shellac  in  ten  times  its  weight  of 
strong  ammonia,  when  a  slimy  mass  is  obtained, 
■which  in  three  to  four  weeks  will  become  liquid, 
without  the  use  of  hot  water.  This  softens  the 
rubber,  and  becomes,  after  volatilisation  of  the  am- 
moni.i,  hard  and  imiiermeable  to  gases  and  tluids. 

TlIR    FltlCK.MASONS    AND   Tilt;    COMPLETION    OF     S. 

Paul's. — It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Lodge  of  An- 
tiquity to  contribute  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  to 
the  fund  for  the  completion  of  the  internal  decora- 
tions of  .S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  By  acting  thus,  the 
members  of  that  lodge  arc  both  contributing  tow.ards 
a  national  undertaking  and  also  doing  appropriate 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  for  many  years  was  master  of  the  lodge. 
Indeed,  among  the  relies  in  the  pos.sessiou  of  this 
lodge,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  inqiortant 
in  the  craft,  are  some  beautifully-wrought  candle- 
sticks presented  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  well  as 
the  mallet  used  by  Charles  II.  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  (.f  the  present  S.  Paul's,  and  made 
out  of  a  piece  of  wood  from  old  .S.  Paul's.  If  other 
Masonic  lodges  follow  the  example  set  to  them,  the 
whole  edifice  will  be  a  monument  more  worthy  than 
ever  alike  of  the  nation  and  of  Sir  Chris"topher 
'Wren. 


Tower  for  Sewer  Ventil.vtion  at  Eltham. 
— The  parishes  of  Lewisham,  Plumstead,  Charlton, 
and  adjacent  localities,  have  suffered  very  much 
lately  from  sewer  gases  entering  the  houses,  and 
discussions  are  taking  place  as  to  the  best  means  of 
obviating  the  nuisance.  Mr.  Lloyd,  district  repre- 
sentalivc  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has 
given  the  opinion  that  notiiing  but  legislative  enact- 
ment and  heavy  expenditure  can  thoroughly  prevent 
the  evil,  especially  during  the  heavy  winds.  .Uten- 
tion  is  being  directed  to  the  arrangement  in  use  at 
Eltham,  in  which  town  a  t^iwer  has  been  erected 
communicating  with  the  sewer.  In  the  building  are 
120  gas-burners,  which  have  the  double  effect  of 
consuming  the  noxious  gases  and  creating  a  suction 
draught.  Above  the  gas-burners  are  (rays  of  char- 
coal, which  the  heat  beneath  is  said  .-ilways  to  keep 
in  order,  charcoal  h.aving  the  property  of  being  inert 
.as  soon  as  its  pores  arc  filled  with  damp.  Woolwich 
is  also  suffering  from  sewer  gases,  the  arrangements 
for  ventilating  the  (uitfall  sewer  by  means  of  the 
l.trge  Dockyanl  shaft  having  been  stopped  since  the 
closing  of  the  Dockyard  and  consequent  extinction 
of  the  fire. 

Carved  Oak  Decok.vtions. — During  the  past 
week  there  were  exhibited  in  the  large  roinn  of  the 
Society  of  .\rts  a  series  of  carved  oak  decorations, 
executed  for  C.  B.  Bright,  of  Bolton  Hall,  York- 
shire, by  carvers  in  the  employ  of  Messrs,  Ilijulley 
and  Son,  Oxford-street.  "The  carvings  consist  of 
illustrations  of  animal  life  in  Britain,  past  and  pre- 
sent, in  panels.  As  there  were  sixteen  carvers, 
English  and  foreign,  engaged  in  ]]roducing  the  va- 
rious carvings,  the  abilitv  displayed  in  their  execu- 
tion is  very  varied.  Some  are  siiirited,  and  others 
tame  and  mechanical.  The  whole  were  produced 
under  the  superintendence  of  Jilr.  Geo.  Lock,  the 
artist  of  the  firm. 

A  "Yankee  "  Notion  "  in  Building. — The 
Albert-hall,  the  new  Midland  Railway  Station,  and, 
in  short,  all  the  largest  buildings,  ancient  or  modern, 
which  are  covered  by  single  span  roofs,  are  to  be  far 
outdone,  as  to  the  latter  particular  at  least,  bv  our 
American  cousins.  According  to  the  Boston  Com- 
inercial  BiiUelhi  it  \ii\s  heen  (\eterm\tied  to  erect  in 
that  commercial  capital  of  New  England  a  building 
of  "  proper  "  size  for  great  meetings.  "  The  ground 
plan  is  to  be  a  parallelogram  S22ft.  in  lensth  by 
422ft.  in  width,  measuring  347,506  square  feet  in 
area,  or  a  trifie  less  than  eight  acres.  Throughout 
the  s]iace  not  a  single  post,  pillar,  or  sui)port  of  any 
kind  will  obstruct  the  view  from  eiul  to  end.  The 
roof,  consisting  of  a  double  system  of  self-support- 
ing trusses,  will  ^spring  in  a  gentle  curve  directly 
from  the  f(HUKlations,  constructed  on  piles  driven 
3jft.  into  the  ground,  the  two  segments  meeting  at 
the  ridge,  and  forming  a  gracefnl  arch,  at  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  fioor  of  172ft.  Similar  segments 
will  spring  from  the  gropud  at  either  siile  uniting 
with  the  side  segments,  forming  an  immense  Mansard 
pavilion,  with  the  graceful  lines  peculiar  to  that 
style  of  architecture.  The  trusses  supporting  these 
end  segments  of  the  roof  will  run  the  entire  length 
of  the  building,  having  a  clcir  span  of  over  SOOft., 
and  knitting  the  whole  roof  into  a  substantial  self- 
supporting  structure.  From  the  foot  of  the  arches 
on  either  side  and  end,  will  rise  perpendicular  but- 
tresses 53ft.  high,  at  which  elevation  the  curve  of  the 
trusses  will  leave  a  space  of  18ft.  between  the  outer 
line  and  the  line  of  the  buttresses.  This  space  will 
be  floored,  forming  an  outside  promenade  with  an 
elevation  of  50ft.,  a  width  of  18ft.,  and  a  total 
length  equal  to  doidile  the  combined  length  and 
width  of  the  building,  or  half  a  mile." 

Cl.\.ss  of  Construction  and  Practice,  .\rciii- 
TECTUUAL  Association. — The  subjc('t  for  the  next 
meeting  of  this  class,  which  will  he  held  on  l''ri- 
day  evening  next,  (16th  inst.)  will  be  "General 
Practice."  The  following  are  the  questions  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  members  of  the  class  : — 1.  State 
briefly  tlie  general  law  of  contract.  If  a  verbal  one 
has  been  acted  on.  what  is  the  effect  ?  What  is  the 
result  of  a  breach  of  contr.act,  and  whnt  ;icts  con- 
stitute it?  2.  In  the  event  of  a  contractor  becom- 
ing bankrupt,  when  the  works  are  about  half  done, 
what  steps  would  you  take ;  money  having  been 
paid  on  account,  and  the  quality  of  the  later  xvork 
not  being  up  to  your  standard?  3.  What  clauses 
should  be  iu.serted  in  a  building  contract,  with  refer- 
ence to  ''extras  audomi.ssion.s,"  toiiri>lect  the  several 
interests     of     employer,     architect,    and     builder  ? 

4.  A\'hat  regulations  have  to  be  observed  in  the 
metropolis,  relative  to  the  construction  and  use  of 
undergrcmud  rooms,  ami  cellars  under  the    street'? 

5.  Slate  the  rules  relative  to  the  form.ation  of  new 
streets,  6.  Dcs(Tibc  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
the  adjoining  owiut,  .'muI  tlie  negotiaticms  ensuing 
there when  a  building  owner  has  raised  a  party- 
wall  without  notice. 


BIEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  'WEEIi.. 

Monday.— Institution  of  Surveyobs. — 8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  or  Civil  Exoineers. — 
"  Account  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Gorai 
River  on  the  Goalands.  and  Extension  of 
theKasteru  Bengal  Uailway."  By  Mr. 
Bradford  Leslie,  M.  lust.  C.E. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.— erecting 
of  Class  of  Construction  and  I'ractice  ; 
subject:  "General  Tractice."  li.isop.m. 
Meeting  of  Class  of  Design;  .suftjcct: 
"  Details  of  Fittings  to  Study  in  a 
Country  Mansion."  8  p.m. 
Civil  and  JIeciianicai.  ExniNEERS' 
Society.—"  Ou  .Some  of  the  Peculiari- 
ties of  Sloderu  Kailway  Construction." 
liy  Mr.  James  Morrison,  .Vssoc.  Inst'. 
C.E.     7.30  p.m. 


foi)c  Mclus. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

"WoRrcsTEit. — Tht'  ciirpeiittTs  and  joiners  of  Worces- 
ter inul  Malvern  hiivt;  lately  nmdo  ii  unanimous  requrt^t 
to  their  employers  to  concRde  the  nine  hours'  system, 
!ind  an  increase  of  pay  to  'Jjd.  per  hour. 

Di'DLEY. — Thfi  length  of  time  piven  by  the  brick- 
makers  to  tlie  employers  to  consider  whether  the  nine 
hours'  movement  should  bo  introduced  into  the  brick- 
yards of  Dudley.  Tipton.  OUlbury.  and  West  IJromwich 
lias  expired.  The  masters  decline  to  adojit  the  nine 
hours'  system,  but  offer  tlieni  one  hour  per  day  the  first 
live  days  of  the  week,  and  two  hours  ou  Saturday.  Tho 
men's  demand  was  in  reality  for  twelve  hours'  reduction 
per  week,  and  the  masters  have  offered  seven. 

TNVERKiP.—TIie  strike  of  the  quarry  men  anrllabourers 
still  continues  at  InverUip,  and  nearly  all  the  workmen 
have  left  the  district.  The  labourers  in  Kennedy".-; 
quarry  have,  however,  resumed  work  on  tlieir  own 
terms — 51  hours  per  week,  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  as 
before  the  dispute. 

WrsiiAW. — The  quarrymen  ou  the  M'ishaw  estate 
held  a  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  they  re- 
solved to  memorialise  their  employers  to  advance  their 
wages  from  Oid.  to  (id.  per  hour,  and  to  reduce  their 
hours  of  labour  from  07  to  54  per  week.  An  answer 
was  requested  by  Thursday  (yesterday),  and  if  unfavour- 
able, a  strike  will  probably  have  resulted. 

Strathmore. — The  operative  slaters  of  Arbroath, 
Letham.  l-'riockheim.  Forfar.  Kirriemuir,  Glamis. 
Meigle,  Alyth,  Coupar- Angus,  and  lilairgowrie,  lately 
intimated  to  their  employers  that  they  wished  an  ad- 
vance of  Id.  per  hour  upon  their  present  rate  of  wages, 
A  meeting  of  empli>yers  and  delegates  from  tlie  differ- 
ent districts  was  held  in  Dyce's  Hotel,  Forfar,  on 
Saturday  last,  when  it  was  agreed  to  grant  a  rise  of 
hd.  per  iiour  on  and  after  the  1st  of  April  uext,  with 
the  usual  count iy  allowances. 

Carlisle. — The  master  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Carlisle  have  granted  to  their  workmen  the  nine  hours' 
limit,  to  commence  ou  the  1st  April.  The  master 
plasterers  have  also  granted  the  uiue  hours,  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  May,  and  an  advance  of  Is.  per 
week,  but  the  rise  in  wages  not  to  take  effect  until  the 
1st  of  May,  187;t.  Some  of  the  master  painters  have 
refused  to  grant  the  short  time,  and  the  painters  aiv 
out  on  strike. 

Walsall. — The  operative  bricklayers  of  Walsall  and 
neighbourhood  have  memoralised  their  employers  for 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  to  04  hours  per  week, 
viz  ,  from  six  to  live  o'clock  on  the  tirst  live  days  of  tho 
week,  and  from  six  till  one  on  Saturdays;  work  after 
that  hour  to  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
up  till  live  o'clock,  and  from  that  hour  till  six  in  the 
morning  at  double  time  ;  and  further,  that  the  tiid.  per 
hour  paid  during  the  winter  months  be  the  standard 
rate  of  wages  throughout  the  year  for  all  skilled  arli- 
sana.  the  rest  of  the  men  to  be  raised  accordingly. 
These  arrangements  arc  asked  as  from  the  1st  of  May 
next. 

EDiNRURtui. — A  meeting  of  the  marble  and  slato 
masons  of  Kdinburgh  and  Leith  was  held  on  Saturday, 
to  consider  the  stale  of  the  trade.  It  wasuuanimous»y 
agreed  to  request  the  employers  to  grant  the  01  hours 
a  week  at  the  same  weekly  wages. 

Ayr. — A  meeting  of  the  operative  joiners  of  Ayr 
was  held  on  S:iturday  evening,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
luonsly  agreed  to  ask  the  employers  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labour  from  07  to  '>1  hours  i)er  week — nine  hours  ou 
the  lirst  live  days  of  the  week,  and  six  ()n  Saturday  ; 
and  also  to  raise  the  wages  from  ^Jd.  to  Gd.  per  hour. 

Aberdeen. — The  operative  masons  of  Aberdeen 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  masters  of  01  hours  per 
week  at  <;d.  per  hour,  and.  in  order  to  make  the  present 
weekly  wages,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  work  02  hour.s 
as  they  please. 

ItiKMiNtJHA.M. — In  the  Rim  and  Mortice  Lock  Furni- 
ture Trade  a  circular  has  been  served  to  all  those  masters 
who  liave  refused  to  comply  with  the  circular  forwarded 
to  tlieni,  dated  the  ISth  dunuary.  1s7l',  requiring  a  rise  cf 
10  percent,  ujiou  the  prest'Ul  wages,  jiieceworkor  by  the 
day,  to  take  phice  on  and  after  the  lltli  day  of  March. 
1S72  ;  that,  should  they  not  comply  with  the  terms  re- 
(luircd,  themen  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  tlu- 
rim  and  mortice  lock  furnituie  trade  will  cease  work  o:i 
the  iMth  day  of  February,  ls7-.',  until  tlie  required  rise  ic> 
given. 
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OUR  FRESCOES. 

TT  will  be  within  the  recollection  of 
J-  many  of  our  readers  that,  after  repeated 
failures  to  discover  the  causes  of  decay,  the 
frescoes  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  were 
placed  temporarily  under  the  care  of  a 
chemist,  who  succeeded  in  arresting  the  vola- 
tile colours  by  the  application  of  an  indurat- 
ingjfluid.  The  experiment  was  viewed  with 
considerable  interest  in  the  art-world — an 
interest  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  conducted  by  a  gentleman  whose  name 
was  unknown  in  the  prior  investigations  upon 
the  subject.  The  Department  of  AVorks, 
the  artists  who  were  called  on  to  examine 
Mr.  AVright's  proposals,  and  the  public  at 
large  have,  however,  abundant  cause  for 
satisfaction  of  the  issue  of  the  undertaking. 
The  frescoes  are  in  a  great  measure  saved 
from  destruction.  The  apparently  simple 
method  by  which  the  object  was  achieved 
commended  it  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Wright  to  treat  the  magnificent 
picture  by  Mr.  Watts  in  their  hall  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  already  treated  the 
frescoes  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  restore  the 
vanishing  pigments  used  by  the  great  painters  ; 
quite  another  to  explain  how  and  why  they 
had  disappeared,  or  define  new  rules  for 
insuring  their  permanence.  The  first  object 
was  gained  ;  the  second  seemed  still  very 
far  indeed  from  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
Mr.  Wright  had,  in  the  first  instance,  nothing 
more  than  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  action  and  inter-action  of  chemical 
substances,  and  a  ready  fund  of  sterling 
sense  to  fall  back  upon,  in  his  primary  en- 
deavours to  solve  the  vexed  problem.  He 
sought  information  from  the  hands  and  lips 
of  the  painters  engaged  upon  the  frescoes ; 
carefully  noted  whatever  promised  to  furnish 
a  clue  to  the  remarkable  phenomena  he  saw  in 
the  decaying  works  ;  compared  observations 
with  every  one,  whether  professional  or  em- 
piric, who  claimed  ability  to  shed  light  on 
any  point ;  and  experimented  largely  in  the 
composition  of  cements  and  the  use  of  colours. 
The  outcome  of  his  researches  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  report,  which  has,  we  believe,  the  en- 
tire concurrence  of  the  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  at  University  College,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  commission  :  whereof  the 
leading  points  may,  after  criticism,  furnish 
rules  of  inestimable  value,  allay  the  general 
uneasiness  which  prevails,  and  give  a  new 
impetus  to  an  art  which  aims  to  be  as  im- 
perishable in  its  nature  as  the  walls  upon 
which  it  is  displayed. 

The  examination  of  examples  has  been  con- 
'finedby  Mr.  Wright  to  those  which  were  acces- 
sible in  England.  There  were  the  works  of  Dyce, 
in  the  Queen's  robing  room ;  of  Cope  and 
Ward  in  the  corridors  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  of  Cope,  Herbert,  Horsley,  Tenniel, 
and  Watts,  in  the  Poet's-hall ;  of  Cope,  Dyce, 
Horsley,  and  Maclise,  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
of  Watts,  in  the  diniug-hall  of  Lincoln's-Inn ;  of 
Wurms  and  Fischer,  executed  in  1855,  in  the 
chapel  of  Stonyhurst  College  ;  those  painted  by 
Borgini,  in  1755,  at  the  church  of  West 
Wycombe,  and  in  the  loggia  and  colonnades 
of  West  Wycombe  House ;  by  Burnici,  in 
1760,  at  Rivers  Abbey  ;  by  Barker,  in  1820, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  ilr.  IMorgan,  Bath  ; 
by  Severn,  in  ISio,  in  the  marble  hall  at 
Gatton ;  and  by  Armitage,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Islington.  The  majority 
of  these  works  were  more  or  less  affected  in 
various  ways,  with  respect  to  which  Mr. 
Wright,  in.stead  of  minuting  the  injury  to 
each  distinct  example,  describes  in  onler  the 
kinds,  the  marks,  and  the  causes  of  deterio- 
ration or  decay,  and  concludes  with  a  list  of 


pigments  that  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  em- 
ployed with  perfect  safety,  provided,  of 
course,  that  proper  care  and  prudence  be 
shown  in  the  preparation  and  formation  of  the 
groundwork  or  backing. 

The  injuries,  then,  are  of  two  classes: 
those  which  affect  the  intonico,  depending  on 
causes  not  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
artist ;  and  those  which  affect  the  colouring, 
originating  in  the  work  of  the  artist  or  in  the 
materials  he  employs.  In  the  first  class  are 
included  :  (1)  liability  of  the  intonico  to  con- 
tract, crack,  and  fall  away  from  the  wall  sur- 
face ;  (2)  roughness  and  unevenness  of  sur- 
face ;  (3)  occasional  pastiness,  and  want  of 
absorbence  ;  and  (4)  variations  in  the  absor- 
bent quality,  limiting  the  time  dui-ing  which 
the  artist  can  work  successfully.  The  first 
of  these  divisions  embraces  in  its  turn  four 
distinct  varieties  of  cracks,  of  which  some 
are  confined  by  the  work  of  the  day,  and  are 
bounded  by  the  joints  in  the  intonico ; 
others  are  of  variable  length,  extending 
through  the  work  of  the  day  and  into  adjoin- 
ing parts,  and  not  limited  by  the  joints  ; 
others,  again,  are  smaller,  running  into  and 
interlacing  each  other,  giving  a  broken 
appearance  to  the  day's  work,  and  in 
bad  cases  rendering  it  possible  to  de- 
tach easily  some  portions  of  the  intonico 
from  the  ground ;  and  the  last  variety  pre- 
sents a  reticulated  condition  of  the  intonico, 
which,  under  close  inspection,  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  very  minute 
cracks  running  into  each  other  on  all  hands, 
but  not  of  sufficient  depth  to  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  picture.  It  is  gratifying  to 
record  Mr.  Wright's  observation,  under  the 
head  of  intonico,  that  the  national  frescoes 
are  comparatively  free  from  faults  which  might 
jeopardise  their  permanence.  The  causes  of 
cracks  are,  moreover,  all  capable  of  being 
effectually  remedied  in  future  works.  They 
are  due,  we  are  told,  to  want  of  age  in  the 
lime-paste,  or  to  the  use  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  lime-paste — the  plasterer  making  his 
admixtures  by  sight  (or  "rule  of  guess")  in- 
stead of  by  weight ;  to  the  contraction  of  the 
wall  beneath ;  to  improper  mixtures,  which 
may  be  obviated  entirely  by  the  use  of  lime 
of  due  age  and  consistence,  and  sand,  in  ac- 
curate proportions ;  to  the  imperfect  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  sand  ;  to  bad  plastering,  or 
to  rotfghness  and  inequality  in  the  grain  of 
the  sand,  for  which  substitutes  are  suggested — 
f.f/.,  ground  quartz,  pumice,  glass,  and  burned 
flints,  capable,  in  combination  with  lime-paste, 
of  forming  a  sound  intonico  ;  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  lime  by  exposure,  or  to  difference  of 
temperature  and  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere. An  atmosphere  completely  saturated 
with  moisture  offers  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  the  artist. 

Defects  of  colouring  are  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  serious,  yet  none  of  the  recently 
executed  works  are  without  some  evidences 
of  permanence,  at  least  in  portions.  Perfect 
stability  and  absolute  rottenness  are  found  in 
the  work  of  the  same  artist,  in  the  same 
picture  side  by  side,  and  often  in  positive  con- 
tact in  one  day's  work,  as,  for  instance,  where 
an  indistinguishable  beard  rests  upon  a  finely- 
executed  chin  that  retains  the  freshness  of  a 
living  subject.  Such  defects  are  multiform, 
and  are  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  conviction  that  to  the  studies  of  history,  of 
idealism,  of  anatomy,  and  of  drawing,  our 
schools  of  painting  should  add  the  study  of 
chemistry  as  it  bears  upon  their  art.  There 
are  (1)  discoloured  spots,  not  removable 
by  friction,  sometimes  with,  at  others 
without,  looseness  in  pigment  or  in- 
tonico ;  (2)  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
pigment  used  by  the  artist,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  colom-  not  intended ;  (3)  a  milky  haze, 
obscuring  the  design  ;  (4)  the  detachment  of 
the  pigment  from  the  intonico  as  a  sort  of 
loose  powder  ;  (5)  detachment  of  the  pigment 
in  flakes,  owing  to  looseness  of  ground  ;  (fi) 
detachment  in  flakes,  without  looseness  of 
ground  ;  (7)  detachment  of  both  pigment 
and  ground  in  one  united  flake  ;  (8)  unsound- 


ness of  pigment  and  ground  generally  ;  and 
(9)  the  appearance  of  minute  white  spots, 
Damp  penetrating  from  behind,  chemical  in- 
compatibility or  impurity  in  the  pigment,  and 
the  use  of  water  containing  lime  in  solution, 
are  assigned  as  causes  of  defects  1,  2,  3.  The 
employment  of  certain  colours  is  put  forth  in 
explanation  of  the  remaining  faults,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last;  that  is  found  only  in  the 
great  picture  of  the  "  School  of  Legislation," 
in  Lincoln's-inn  Hall,  and  its  course  has 
hitherto  baffled  Mr.  Wright's  vigilant  search. 
In  no  single  instance  has  yellow  ochre  been  used 
with  perfect  safety  in  any  modern  work,  and  half 
the  injuries  examined  ai-e  due  to  this  pigment. 
It  is  not  durable,  and  it  destroys  other  pig- 
ments, as  noted  respecting  the  fresco  of  Mr. 
Watts,  at  Lincoln's-inn,  and  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Cope  and  Horsley,  the  late  Mr. 
J\laclise,  and  Mr.  Tenniel,  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  There  is  danger  also  in  the  use 
or  terra  verte  mixed  with  lime-white  as  a 
ground,  from  the  variable  and  uncertain  con- 
dition of  ordinary  lime-white,  the  use  of 
freshly-prepared  ivory  black,  and  the  laying 
of  coat  upon  coat  of  colour  over  some  portion 
of  the  intonico.  On  the  other  hand,  the  list 
of  safe  colours  is  not  so  limited  as  might  have 
been  feared.  The  blues  are  ultramarine  and 
cobalt ;  the  reds — Indian,  light,  vermilion, 
and  colcothar  of  all  shades ;  the  greens — ■ 
chromiums  of  all  shades  ;  the  yellows — lemon 
(Windsor  &  Newton's),  cadmium  (pale  and 
orange),  sienna,  (raw  and  burnt)  ;  the  browns 
— umber  (raw  and  burnt)  and  Cologne  earth  ; 
the  blacks — lamp,  ivory,  vine,  and  Cologne 
earth,  burnt.  No  doubt  an  improved  know- 
ledge of  the  chemistry  of  colour  will  one  day 
yield  an  extended  list. 


WORKS  AT  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  new  buildings  at  Pembroke  College, 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  are  approaching 
completion.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
with  unusual  care,  and  the  materials,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  are  above  the  average. 
Expense  has  evidently  not  been  grudged 
where  it  could  add  to  the  permanence  and 
solidity  of  the  structure.  The  floors  through- 
out are  fireproof,  being  carried  by  wrought 
iron  girders  imbedded  in  arches  of  lias  lime 
concrete.  The  soffits  of  the  latter  are  visible, 
and  constitute  the  ceilings.  We  can  hardly 
say  that  this  arrangement  is  satisfactory  in 
effect.  To  display  construction  is  all  very 
desirable,  but  it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  construction  worth  displaying. 
A  fireproof  floor,  without  doubt,  may  be 
made  to  look  very  well  from  the  under  side, 
but  to  accomplish  this  end  ileeds  study  and 
foresight.  A  random  arrangement  of  arches 
and  girders  can  no  more  be  relied  on  to  make 
a  good  ceiling  than  a  random  arrangement 
of  doors  and  windows  to  make  a  good  eleva- 
tion. As  far  as  at  present  appeal's,  there  is 
some  deficiency  of  study  in  this  detail  of 
construction  at  Pembroke  College,  and  what- 
ever ornament  may  be  applied  to  the  ceilings, 
their  general  shape  will  never  be  altogether 
pleasing.  I'he  elevations  are  of  red  brick, 
with  bands  and  dressings  of  Casterton  stone. 
The  style  adopted  is  a  mixed  one,  and  the 
details,  as  in  much  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  work, 
are  curiously  unequal  in  merit.  In  general 
composition  the  building  is  picturesque  and 
appropriate  to  its  purpose.  The  skyline  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  ridge-chimneys  among  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  mullioned 
windows,  which  are  hardly  good  enough  for 
late  French  Gothic,  and  hardly  bad  enough 
for  debased  Perpendicular,  do  not  please  us 
so  well;  while  the  uninteresting  lozenge 
pattern  parapet,  and  the  spiritless-stuff ed-and- 
dried  looking  gurgoyles  are  the  least  pre- 
possessing of  all.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
tamcness  in  the  design  of  necessary  features  : 
they  must  be  introduced  whether  the 
designer  succeeds  or  fails  in  their  treatment; 
but  the  case  is  different  with  purely  orua- 
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mental  details.  Lifeless  grotesques  are 
simply  unendurable,  and,  moreover,  Cam- 
bridge is  already  provided  with  one  set  of 
them  at  Caius  College.  These  at  Pembroke 
come  upon  us  like  anotlier  repetition  of  a 
venerable  joke,  not  first-rate  even  originally. 
Ko  doubt  decorative  humour  is  somewhat 
hard  to  obtain  at  present.  Oiu-  carvers  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  perception  of  fun. 
and  the  artists  who  have  prefer  drawing  on 
wood  to  chiselling  in  stone.  Tliis  being  so,  all 
that  we  can  do,  prol)ably,  is  to  wait  for  better 
times ;  we  shall  not  improve  matters  by 
making  painful  copies  of  IMediwval  Jei(X 
iresprit.  The  Cnstcrton  stone,  which  is  some- 
what dark  in  colour,  harmonises  wclHvith  the 
red  brick  facing.  So  also  do  the  green  A\'est- 
moreland  slates,  wliich  are  small  and  thick. 
Nearly  alltlie  internal  woodwork  is  of  pitch 
pine.  The  flooring  boards  which  are  in  narrow 
strips  about  2iu.  tliick,  are  to  be  polished. 
A  simple  but  convenient  contrivance  for 
hanging  pictures  is  placed  in  the  principal 
apartments.  This  is  a  small  wood  moxilding 
or  projecting  bead  secured  to  the  walls  and 
running  all  round  them  about  a  foot  below 
the  ceifing.  1  he  pictures  will  bo  suspended 
fromhooks  which  will  hang  on  this  moulding, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  removed  or 
altered  in  .iny  way  at  pleasure.  There  are 
plaster  cornices,  delicate  and  of  small  pro- 
jection. Externally  the  copings  and  weather- 
ings are  of  a  hai-d  stone  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  .Stamford.  Most  of  the  masom-y  in 
recent  buildings  at  Cambridge,  we  may  note, 
is  either  of  Ketton,  Ancaster,  or  Casterton 
stone.  Ketton  is  an  excellent  material,  but 
its  price,  from  2s.  to  lis.  Gd.  per  foot  cul;)e 
at  the  quarry,  prevents  its  general  use. 
Ancaster,  which  has  a  few  miles  further  to 
come,  only  costs  Is.  per  foot  at  starting  ;  and 
if  well  selected,  there  is  little  fault  to  be 
found  with  it.  Casterton  is  the  coarsest  and 
most  open-grained  of  the  three,  and  costs 
Is.  fid.  per  foot,  but  it  is  considered  durable, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  larger-sized  blocks 
than  Ancast«r. 


THEORY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

THE      PROXIMATE       PIUNXIPLES      OF      AECHITEC- 
ri'RAL     DESIGN. 

{Continued  from  page  490). 

TN  the  preceding  jjapers  I  have  briefly  re- 
-■-  ferred  to  the  various  materials  and  sub- 
stances employed  in  construction,  and  have 
attempted  to  analyse  their  capabilities  and 
peculiar  properties,  with  a  view  of  arriving 
at  a  raticjnal  use  and  combination  of  them  in 
the  composite  structure.  It  has  been  pre- 
viously remarked  that  there  are  two  ideas 
whicli  seem  to  predominate  over  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  architectural  design — namely, 
form  and  force — the  first  resulting  from  our 
abstract  notions  of  fitness  and  space,  and  the 
latter  dejiending  on  the  more  concrete  rela- .. 
tions  of  form  and  material  in  actual  construe-  | 
tion,  and  which  may  be  regarded  both  in  a  J 
mechanical  and  chemical  sense.  These  I  have  ( 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  noticing  the  ' 
different  materials  used.  Still,  there  is  a 
hiatus — a  difticulty — and  one  arising  from 
our  advanced  knowledge  of  these  materials. 
It  is  the  discrepancy  l)etween  tlic  scientific 
or  economical  use  of  materials,  and  that 
agieeable  sense  of  proportion  or  form  wliicli 
t)ie  mind  and  eye  requu-e.  Merc  geometry 
and  mechanics  do  not  enable  us  invariably  to 
solve  this,  and  taste  has  to  be  consulted  :  but 
taste  is  often  tlio  slave  of  imperfect  culture 
and  mere  fancy  dictates.  In  the  earliest 
architectural  examples  force  waa  .strictly  sub- 
ordinated to  form — that  is,  the  few  materials 
employed,  and  the  construction  adopted,  ad- 
mittt^d  ol  very  simple  mechanical  conditions. 
■\Vith  a  smaller  quantity  of  material,  though 
of  greatcrdi versify  and  complexity  of  arrange- 
nient,  as  with  us  "now,  force  has  a  far  larger 
influence,  and  comprehends  many  physical 
phenomena.  It  must,  however,  hold  a  place  in 
architectural  art — that  is,  be  visibly  counter- 


acted, not  actively  shown.     It  would  be  an 
improiiriety,  for  example,  to  see  a  heavy,  deep 
entablature  of  stone  resting  on  slight  stone 
columns,  or  an  insufticient  number  of  them. 
It  woulil  be  equally  WTong  if  these  columns 
were  of  iron,  although,  mentally,  we  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  strength.     Here,  then,  we 
have  an  iu.stance  of  an  active  visible  force 
destroying  the  repose  of  the  structure  visibly, 
and,  we  may  add,  mentally  too  ;  the  dispro- 
portion seizes  us  as  unconditional  and  unsatis- 
tory.     Imagine  the  beam   or  entablature  of 
iron  or  wood,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  ; 
but  reduce  its  thickness  or  depth  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  columns,  and  the  result  is  far 
different — the  ratio  of  the  two  counteracting 
forces  or  materials  makes  an  agreeable  balance. 
Dimension  and    force  are   here   the   simple 
general  ideas  ;  it  is  the  relation  between  these 
two  only  that  affects  us,  not  the  nature  of 
the  materials.     Hence  it  is  seen  how  unsatis- 
factory any  structure  must  be  in  which  heavy 
masonry  and  iron  enter,  milesa  the  latter  bear 
any  agreeable  proportion  to  the  other ;  and 
yet  iron  is   a  material  we  cannot  overlook. 
Related  to  force  is  the  chemical  molecular 
or  specific  quabties  of  the  nuiterials — a  con- 
dition arising  out  of  a  more  intimate  and  ex- 
perimental   knowledge   of   materials.     Only 
modern  civilisation  has  acquired  this  know- 
ledge, and  only  moderns  can  utilise  it.     The 
ponderable  (jualities  of  material  were  those 
the  ancients  considered  ;  we  have  imponder- 
able  qualities    to   study.     The   Classic   and 
middle-age  builders  had  few  materials ;  but 
those  were  unluuited  in  supply,  hence  they 
established  a  code  of  proijortions  which  has 
."istonished    later    times.     We   have,  on  the 
other   hand,    to   keep   in    mind    economy    of 
space,  of  material,  and  of  construction  ;  we 
are   obliged  to   use   our  different  materials 
so     that     a     maximum     amount    of     work 
with     a     minimum     ef     material     may    be 
obtained  of  eacli.      When  an  architect,  for 
instance,   is  called  upon  to  design   a  struc- 
ture in  wliich  masonry  or  brickwork  and  iron 
are  employed,  which,  moreover,  must  possess 
some  artistic  merit,  the  dilhculty  of  the  pro- 
portion between  these   materials  is  at  once 
manifest.     He  may  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
ignoring  the  question  of  economy,  but   this 
will  not  do,  as  in  such  a  case  the  engineer  or 
mere  builder  derives    the  advantage,  being 
able  to  produce  the  desired  result  with  less 
material.     The  solution  of  this  difficulty  can 
be  only  effected  either  by  violating  the  law 
of  proportion,  or  by  such  a  study  and  adjust- 
ment  of  the   two  antagonistic  materials   as 
will  insure  an  agreeable  result.     The  latter 
is  the  architect's   only  alternative.      In  the 
first  place,  a  strict  definition  of  the  limits  of 
the   two    materials,  or    the    legitimate    ex- 
tent and  office  of  each,  must  be  determined 
upon  ;  this  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  dif- 
ferent   purposes   or   conditions    of  different 
buildings.      In  this   investigation   we     have 
the     chemical     properties  of    the    materials 
to   consider — in  what  manner  they  will  be 
affected  by  atmospheric  or  accidental  agen- 
cies, or  by  their  connection  with  other  sub- 
stances.    AVe  must  also  know  the  meelianical 
forces  they  will  be  subject  to,  and  what  size, 
form,  and  section   each   part   must   have   to 
counteract  such   forces  in   the  most  effectual 
manner.    After  this  analysis  or  examination  of 
the  jihysical  qualities  by  which  we  can  so  far 
arrange   our   materials   as   that  they  should 
structurally  answer  their  end,  another  faculty 
in  tlie  process  of  design  is  called  into  requisi- 
tion, ))y  which  we  regulate  the  materials  at 
our  comnumd,  assign  to  them   their  position 
and  form,  and,  chiefly,  so  balance  anil  modu- 
late the  various  parts  and  forces,  as  solids  and 
voids,  as  to  give  a  harmonious  jiroportion 
to  tlie  whole  work.     This  operation  of  the 
mind  emljraces  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
before-mentioned  propei'ties  and  conditions, 
a  generalisation  of  facts  and  ideas — indeed,  an 
exercise  of  judgment  which  requires  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  training  few  are  gifted 
with  under  the  jire.sent  defective  and  unsys- 
tematic mode  of  education.     At  present  the 


influence  of  early  training  and  association, 
predilection  for  what  we  designate  '■  styles  " 
(wliich  are  really  the  expressions  or  phrases 
certain  materials  and  modes  of  construction 
have  assumed  during  distinct  and  past  periods), 
entu-ely  take  the  place  of  this  last-mentioned 
process  or  faculty  of  thought,  and   thus  oiu- 
modern  architectural,  as,  in  truth,  our  modem 
art  generally,  is  nothing  better  than  "  repre- 
sentative," or  scenic,  and  may  lie  placed  in 
the    same     category    as    historical    dramas, 
theatrical     costumes,     or     fashionable     and 
masquerade    dressmaking.     jMannerism    and 
the      semblances     of     archaic     forms     are' 
not    architecture — a   truth    that     ought    to 
be    impressed   on    those     of    our   architects 
who   devote    their  best    days    and    energies 
in  giving  us  a  dead  art  for  that  which  should 
be  essentially  modern  in   idea   and  in  con- 
struction.    It  is  argued  by  the  ullra.  or  retro- 
grade, school   of  art  (as  it  is  by  the  section 
of  creed  and  politics  of  the  same  school)   that 
there  is  enough  in  ancient  art  or  its  vocabu- 
lary of  forms  to  satisfy  the  most  modern  want, 
or    the   most    scientific     construction.     The 
«Z/c((-medijevalist  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
the  pointed  or  Gothic  form  of  window-opening 
insures  as  much  light  and  facility  of  manage- 
ment as   any  of  the  forms  adopted  by   the 
classic  or  Anglo-Italian  school.     For  aught 
we  know  this  may  be  :  but  why  should  the 
manner,    mode,     or     expression     of     either 
medifevalism   or   Italianism  be    introduced? 
Why  should  not  the  simple  logical  conditions 
of  a  window  amply  satisfy  us  as  a  starting 
point,  and  the  proportion  and  decoration  of 
such  a   necessary  feature  be  determined,  ir- 
respective of  style,  by  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion adopted,  or  by  the  simple  nature  of  the 
materials  used  ?     Why  begin,  as  a  necessary 
premise,  with  a  type  borrowed  from  an  ex- 
ample of   some  middle  age   or  some  foreign 
building,  as  the  very  means  and  end  V     If  the 
logical  process  of  designing  brings  us  to  such 
a  type,  we  may  feel  satisfied  with  the  resem- 
blance, and  copyism  cannot  be  laid  to  oiu' 
charge  ;  but  when  that   resemblance  is  pre- 
destined or  determined,  the  fimction  of  the 
designer   or  architect  ceases,  and  the    most 
expert    and   -painstaking     copyist    becomes 
(fc  fucto    the    most  successful    practitioner. 
When  we  see  such  an  important  national  work 
as  the    New    Courts    of    Law   countenanc- 
ing this  reproductive  tendency,  we  may  well 
ask  where  our  architectural  art  is  to  be  foimd, 
or    what   constitutes    its    originality.      Per- 
haps, also,  the  vast  spread  of  works  of  ancient 
art  and  archreological  studies  has  tended  much 
to  hinder  original  thought  and  encoiu'age  a 
spirit  of  copyism  among  our  artists,  instead 
of  making  them  rely  on  their  own  inventive 
resources.  This  tendency  is  noticed  especially 
when  we  contrast  the  works  of  tlie  ci\"il  en- 
gineer with  those  of  the  architect.     There  is 
always  a  characteristic  originality  about  the 
works  of  the  former  ;   crude  and  harsh  and 
tasteless  asthey  may  appear,  they  often  evince 
more  originality  of  conception  and  a  freshness 
of  their  own  after  the  numberless  repetitions 
of  Classic  and  Media;val  temples,  churches,  and 
monasteries  which  make  up  a  majority  of  our 
civil  builchngs.     But  let  us  sec  wlierein  a  ra- 
tional theory  of  design  may  be  established, 
and  one  which  shall  take  cognisance  of  the 
varied  materials  at  our  command.     First,  I 
have  shown  there  are  the  physical  conditions  or 
ideas  of  construction,  whicli,  luider  the  n.ames 
of  form  and  force,  include  the  common  sense 
notions  of  the  shape  and  most  convenient  form 
of  our  materials — such  as  stone,  lirick.  timber, 
iron,  i&c,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  should 
be  adopted  and  combined  in  accordance  with 
our    mechanical    and     chemical    knowledge. 
Here  we  liave  certain  definite  laws  to  guide 
us — namely,    gravity,  or  weight,    which  will 
determine    the    extent    of    our    foundations 
or  footings,  our  walls,   piers,    and  all   bear- 
ing-parts   of   a   structure,   and   tlie    use   of 
the    heaviest    material    at    such    parts ;    we 
have   form,  whicli   will  determine   the   most 
rational  shape   to  give   to   such   materials — 
namely,  square,  round,  or  solid  figures,  and 
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avoidance  of  angles,  intricacy  or  smallness  of 
parts ;  equilibrium  or  mechanical  balance  of 
our  materials,  so  as  to  arrange  them  to  the 
best  advantage — as  in  roofs,  trusses,  floors, 
arches,  vaults,  &c.  Then,  concurrently  with 
these  laws,  there  are  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  the  materials  themselves,  that, 
Jifter  weight  and  mechanical  considerations, 
must  determine  in  which  place  and  position 
each  should  be  used  to  insure  the  greatest 
durability.  G.  H.  G. 

{To  he  continued.) 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
OF  MODERN  IN- 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
WITH  THE  AID 
VENTIONS.— IV. 

WALLS.  * 

QTONE. — I  have  no  intention  of  entering 
^  into  an  elaborate  discussion  or  disquisi- 
sition  on  this  most  extensive  subject.  I  in- 
tend only  to  summarise  the  latest  opinions 
and  facts.  To  those  who  wish  to  go  more 
minutely  into  the  subject  I  would  commend 
the  elaborate  report  made  on  the  occasion  of 
selecting  the  stone  with  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  built.  I  need  only  add,  to 
show  how  fallacious  such  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive reports  may  be,  that  (as  is  so  well 
known)  before  the  completion  of  those  works, 
so  iU-adapted  to  London  was  the  stone 
recommended,  that  decay  had  commenced 
and  stonc-preserriiti/  processes  been  applied. 
Surely  a  greater  condemnation  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed, and  yet  the  report  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  and  was  prepared 
by  men  of  eminence,  and  with  great  expen- 
diture of  time  and  money. 

Tlie  qiwlkks  requisite,  to  quote  our  old 
friend  Gwilt,  for  a  building  stone,  are  hard- 
ness, tenacity,  and  compactness  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "it  is  not  the  hardest 
stone  which  has  always  the  greatest  tenacity 
or  touglmess ;  for  limestone,  though  much 
softer,  is  not  so  easily  broken  as  glass." 

The  Decaji  and  Destruction  of  stone  are  de- 
composition and  disintegration ;  the  former 
effecting  a  chemical  change  in  the  stone  itself, 
the  latter  a  mechanical  division  and  separation 
of  the  parts.  Of  course  the  atmosphere  in 
towns  and  populous  places  accelerates  decom- 
position. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  advocate  stone, 
and  contend  that  it  will  not  decay,  did  I  not  give 
their  view,  whicli  is  thus  expressed  : — "  Stone  i.s  as 
good  at  the  present  day  as  years  ago ;  that  while 
buildings  of  long  standing  show  little  or  no  symptoms 
of  decay,  many  of  the  modern  ones  show  rapid 
symptoms.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  is 
little  or  no  selection.  No  seasoning  of  stone,  and 
many  are  placed  in  the  buildings  '  bed  out.'  " 

JIake  judicious  selection  of  stone,  season 
it,  work  it  well,  and  place  it  on  its  natural 
bed,  and  we  may  laugh  at  decay. 

The  two  grand  divisions  of'  stone  are  the 
sandstone  and  the  limestone.  The  most 
recent  experience  will,  I  think,  place  sand- 
stpnes  on  the  vantage  ground  ;  hereafter  I 
will  explain  the  reason  of  this. 

First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  lead- 
ing qualities  of  a  few  of  the  principal  stones 
used  in  building,  and  then  to  draw  deduc- 
tions of  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of 
building  stones  in  use,  reserving  the  compar- 
ing of  this  material  with  others  to  another 
chapter. 

S.\NUST0NES.— These  are  virtually  inde- 
structible, their  decomposition  can  only  be 
effected  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cementing  substances. 

It  is  most  important  that  all  these  stones 
should  be  placed  on  tlieir  natural  bed,  because 
from  their  formation  they  are  generally  lami- 
nated ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  not  so  placed 
they  will  decompose  in  flakes  (naturally 
according   to   the  thickness  of  the  lamina;), 


and  will  give  a  very  iinslightly  appearance  to 
the  building,  whereas,  if  placed  on  their 
proper  (or>  quarry)  bed,  the  amount  of  decom- 
position will  be  most  immaterial. 
Those  of  this  class  most  generally  in  use  are 
Craiileifjli,  which  stands  London  atmosphere 
well.  (This  is  a  Scottish  stone,  and  I  may  men- 
tion that  at  the  demolition  of  Blackfriars- 
bridge  some  of  this  stone  was  foiuid  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.) 

Tislnmi  is  used  in  London,  having  been  in- 
troduced about  nine  years  ago.  The  cost  may 
prevent  its  general  introduction — viz.,  lOd.  per 
foot  at  the  quarry.  There  are  two  beds,  but 
only  the  hard  bed  should  be  used  for  external 
work,  tlie  soft  bed  not  being  capable  of  with- 
standing the  weather. 

Mlansficld  Stone. — Little  used  in  London  on 
account  of  the  expense.  There  are  two 
quarries,  the  reddish-brown  and  yellowish- 
white.  The  price  is  3s.  per  foot  cube  in 
London,  and  the  expense  of  working  it  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Portland  stone. 

Pai-Jc  Sprinr/. — This  Yorkshire  stone  is  Is. 
per  foot  cube  at  quarry  ;  cost  in  London,  2s.  7d. 
Colour  light  ferruginous  brown.  This  stone 
is  weU  adapted  for  steps  and  landings. 

Forest  of  Dean. — This  stone  is  principally 
used  for  engineering  works.  The  silver-grey 
bed  is  fit  only  for  landings  and  paving.  Price 
lid.  per  foot  cube  at  quarry. 

_  LniESTONES,  imlike  the  former  class,  are  less 
liable  to  lamination,  still  it  is  considered  a 
wise  precaution  to  require  that  the  builder 
should  place  them  on  their  natural  bed,  for  the 
reason  that  some  are  shelly,  as  it  is  called. 

The  objection  to  all  the  limestone  series  is 
that  the  atmosphere  has  a  chemical  action 
on  ^  the  entire  stone,  while  its  action  is 
limited  on  the  sandstone  to  the  cementing 
substance,  and  the  action,  therefore,  is  limited 
because,  if  laid  on  proper  bed,  the  substance 
exposed  is  very  small. 

The  ohjection  to  all  stone  of  this  class  is 
well  expressed  thus  in  the  report  to  which  I 
have  alluded  : — 


ture  as  tlie  base  he/!,  and  is  liable  to  Iiave 
ratlier  unsightly  cavities  in  it,  which 
have  to  be  stopped  when  the  stonework 
IS  cleaned  down.  Rather  more  costly  to  work 
but  stands  weather  well,  if  carefully  selected' 
Tins  stone  is  used  for  the  Ilolborn  Valley 
Viaduct,  the  new  Grosvenor  mansions,  and 
the  new  Foreign  Office. 

Some  contend  that  the  ha.ie  led,  from  its 
inferiority,  should  only  be  used  for  inside 
work. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  quarries 
from  which  S.  Paid's  Cathedral  and  many 
other  churches  are  built  in  London  are  closed 
the  reason  being  stated  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  the  stone  by  builders,  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  workmg  it.  It  shoidd  be 
remembered,  where  the  beds  contain  flint,  or 
are  met  with,  below  layers  of  flint,  that  tho 
stone  is  inferior  and  will  not  stand  the 
weather.  The  most  durable  stone  has  its 
cementing  matter  in  a  solid,  a  half  crystalline 
state.  In  the  least  durable  stone  it  is  in  an 
earthy  and  powdery  state. 

DouUiiHj  Freestone. — This  is  a  stone  coming 
more  into  use,  and  presents  certain  advan- 
tages, one  of  which  is  its  warmth  of  colour. 
Cost. — 7d.  a  foot  cube  at  the  quarry.  Price 
in  London  (Paddington),  Is.  2d.  Cost  of 
sawing,  2d.  per  foot,  in  London,  which  is  the 
same  price  as  that  charged  for  Corsham  stone. 
Note.— I  thinic  a  hint  to  stone  merchants  good : 
the  proprietor  of  this  stone  has  issued  a  price  current 
which,  besides  giving  all  the  information  respecting 
analyses  of  his  stone,  adds  tho  price  of  it  delivered 
in  evei-y  county  in  England. 

Ancaster. — This  is  the  stone  which  has  been 
used  at  the  S.  Pancras  Railway  Station,  and 
to  which  the  preserving  processes  have  been 
already  applied.  Price  lOd.  per  foot  cube  at 
Ancaster  Station. 


In  this  series  it  was  intended  that  each  article  should 
contain  one  or  more  subjects  complete  in  themselves,  but 
tuo  subject  of  stone  is  so  extensive,  it  is  found  (with 
every  desire  to  condense  as  much  as  possible)  that  it 
must  eitend  beyond  the  lunits  we  can  allow,  and  will 
tberefore  be  concluded  next  week.— Ed  B  N 


Tho  mechanical  action  duo  to  atmospheric 
causes  occasions  either  a  removal  or  a  disiiiption 
of  the  exposed  particles,  the  former  by  means  of 
powerful  winds  .and  driving  rains,  and  the  latier  by 
the  congelation  of  water  forced  into  or  absorbed  by 
the  external  portions  of  the  stono.  These  effects  are 
reciprocal,  chemical  action  rendering  tho  stone  liable 
to  be  more  easily  affected  by  mechanical  action, 
which  latter,  by  constantly  presenting  new  surfaces, 
accelerates  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  former." 
Those  of  this  class  most  generally  in  use  are 
Chilmark. — The  good  qualities  of  this  stone 
are  warmth  of  colour,  great  durability,  and  a 
capacity  for  absorbing  very  little  water.  This 
stone,  in  the  report  alluded  to,  was  strongly 
recommended,  but  was  finally  decided  against 
because  of  the  expense  of  transit.  Since  that 
time  railway  communication  has  been  made 
with  the  district,  thus  altering  the  cost  of 
carriage.  It  has  been  used  by  Mv.  G.  G. 
Scott  in  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster. 

Bath  and  Caen. — These  stones  are  now 
seldom  used  for  external  purposes  on  account 
of  their  rapid  decay.  The  "  Box  Ground"  or 
the  "  Combe  Down"  are  the  most  durable  ; 
they  can  be  freely  worked. 

The  "  Box  Ground"  is  coarser  and  harder 
than  any  of  the  Batli  stones,  and  it  is  stated 
that  while  most  sorts  go  to  pieces  in  frosty 
weather  this  will  withstand  frost.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  liow  to  determine  the  projier 
bed  of  the  .stone.  It  may  be  determined  by 
the  thin  black  veins  which  run  up  the  bed  ; 
they  never  run  in  the  bed,  and  in  some  of  the 
stones  there  are  hard  black  veins,  lists,  or  ribs  • 
these  always  run  in  the  bed  and  never 
across. 

The  Corsham  Doirn  is  a  good  stone  for  in- 
ternal work  ;  it  has  a  very  fine  texture  and  is 
of  a  good  warm  colour. 

Portland.— Thii  Whitbcd  is  the  stone  known 
in  London  as  Brown  Portland,  from  its 
darker  colour.      It     is   not    so  fine   in   tex- 


Kentish  Rag  comes  under  this  class,  and  its 
peculiar  advantages  and  character  are  so  well 
known  as  not  to  need  fm'ther  mention. 

Painsicich  is  a  close,  white-grained  stono,, 
finer  than  Corsliam  Down  ;  but  it  is  harder, 
and  consequently  more  expensive  to  work. 
Used  much  for  tlie  same  purpose.  Price  in 
carts  at  Paddington  Station,  Is.  6d.  per  foot 
cube. 

Comparison  hetiveen  Sandstones  and  Limestones. 
— It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  limestones, 
generally,  may  be  said  to  have  the  advantage 
in  expense.  Roughly,  it  may  be  taken  that 
'  the  cost  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
cheaper  in  the  material,  and  the  labour  about 
20  per  cent,  cheaper.  On  the  other  hand 
the  sandstone  woixld  appear  to  be  the  more 
enduring  stone.  B.  F. 


DIAPER  BRICKS. 
''riHE  "streaky-bacon  style,"  as  it  was  ir- 
-*-      reverently  called,  seems  to  have  had  its 
day  ;  it  is  passing  from  the  hands  of  archi- 
tects into  those  of  builders  andabandoningthe 
church  for  the  suburban  villa.     It  is  natural 
enough  that  men  of  taste  should  be  disgusted 
at  the  abuse  of  the  systcmi,  and  sliould  reject 
a  style  of   ornament  that  has  suffered  such 
degradation.      The    result    is     imfortunate ; 
colour  may  be  used  to  good  purpose  in  brick- 
work as  in  everything  else,   and  it  is  a  pity 
that  we  .should  be  debarred  from  its  enqjloy- 
mcnt  because  vulgar  people  have  introduced 
it  in  a  vulgar  way.     AVhat  has  thus  happened 
with  coloured  bricks  is  exactly  what  is  now 
happening   with    diaper   bricks.     They    aro 
having  their  day,  and  so  having  it  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  short  one.     Tliey,  too, 
might  find  a  place  in  architecture  ;  but  we 
doulitif they willlive toattainit.  Weshallhavo 
a  surfeit  of  them,  as  we  had  of  the  red  and 
black  ones,  and  sicken  at  the  sight  for   ever 
after.     It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
some  of  us  have   sickened  at  them   already. 
When  we  see  the  front  of  a  shop  covered  with 
surface  decoration  from  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  side  of  a  gin-pal.ace  with  diaper  from 
Chartres  Catliedral  ;  when  houses,  and  even 
cottages,  are  plated  from  plinth  to  parapet 
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■vvitli  leaf  ornament,  till  a  plain  brick  would 
artistically  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  we 
fear  it  is  a  sign  that  the  end  is  approaching. 
liOoking  at  it  from  a  manufacturer's  point  of 
view,  it  merely  shows  that  business  is  brisk, 
and  were  we  in  tlu>  trade,  nothing  would 
please  us  better  than  to  have  our  patterns 
used,  not  in  the  facing  only,  but  in  the  very 
core  of  the  walls.  The  stamped  decoration, 
we  should  feel,  would  make  an  admirable  key 
for  the  mortar,  and  the  slight  extra  cost  of 
the  material  would  be  more  than  repaid  by 
the  durability  of  the  work.  But  from  our 
present  and  totally  unprejudiced  position,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  matter  is  being  con- 
siderably overdone.  A  little  more  jilain  sur- 
face, and  a  great  deal  less  enrichment,  would 
please  everybody  better  in  the  long  run.  Of 
the  two,  we  would  rather  live  on  nothing  but 
bread  than  on  nothing  but  honey  ;  and  yet  to 
compare  this  style  of  ornament  to  honey  is  an 
outrageous  piece  of  tlattery  ;  at  the  best  it 
can  only  be  likened  to  a  very  coarse  kind  of 
treacle. 


DECORATIVE     PROCESSES. 

GR.VINING,  STAINING,    INLAYING,  AND  MARBLING, 

By  an  Expekienced  Workman. 

(^Contimted  from  page  110.) 

WE  do  not  intend  to  enter  again  into  any 
defence  of  the  practice  of  imitations  ; 
that  subject  has  been  pretty  well  ventilated 
in  these  pages,  and,  in  fact,  the  practice  in 
itself  is  so  firmly  established,  so  convenient, 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  purjioses  it  is  used 
for,  that  we  may  afford  to  smile  at  the  crot- 
chets of  those  who  would  put  tlie  practice 
down,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will 
outlive  all  their  efforts. 

In  a  former  paper  we  gave  a  description  of 
the  best  methods  of  graining  in  imitation  of 
oak,  and  we  now  purpose  describing  in  brief 
the  various  methods  of  imitating  some  of  the 
most  useful  woods  for  decorative  jiurposes. 
AValnut  is  a  well-known  wood,  having  a  variety 
of  tints  and  shades  of  colour  in  its  markings, 
varying  from  deep  black  to  a  pale  dull  yellow. 
IMuch  of  the  finest  and  richest  walnut  is  of 
French  growth.  Tiie  strongly-marked,  or 
curled,  walnut  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  front 
parts  of  furniture,  and  for  imitation  in  panel 
work  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  are  the  most 
unsound  and  shaky  parts  of  the  tree,  and  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  a  richly-marked  veneer 
that  will  be  perfectly  sound.  The  plainly- 
marked  part  of  the  tree  is  a  close-grained, 
sound,  and  serviceable  wood,  suitable  for  frame 
work  and  all  those  parts  requiring  strengtli, 
and  also  very  suitable  for  imitation  on 
the  stiles  of  doors,  architraves,  &c.  As  is  well 
known,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  this 
wood  are  used  for  gun-stocks,  it  being  ex- 
pressly suited  for  that  purpose.  In  imitating 
walnut  it  is  a  conmion  fault  with  grainers  to 
copy  a  very  rich  specimen  of  the  wood,  full 
of  curling  knots  and  markings,  and  bedaub 
the  whole  of  the  panels  and  stiles  of  a  door 
with  one  mass  of  rich  figuring,  the  result 
being  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of  repose,  no 
relief,  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  so  busy, 
that  the  eye  cannot  rest  upon  it  with  any 
plea.sure.  This  is,  unfortunately,  too  nmch 
the  case  with  other  decorations  besides  grain- 
ing. Without  a  judicious  contrast  of  the 
richly  marked  and  comparatively  plain  wood. 
no  successful  result  can  follow.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  panels  of  a 
door  or  piece  of  furniture  be  grained  as  richly 
as  possible,  and  the  stiles  and  architraves  be 
worked  simj)le  and  (juiet  in  tlie  markings. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  work  will  depend 
upon  the  ground-work,  which  should  be  got 
up  very  smooth.  The  di.stemper  graining 
colour,  if  ground  fine,  does  not  injure  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface;  ccinse(iuently,  if 
care  is  exercised  in  these  matters,  we  "may 
with  reason  calculate  upon  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface  when  the  work  is  finished. 
The  best  ground  to  lay  for  graining  walnut 
upon  is  made  from  white  lead,  buint  umber, 


Oxford  ochre,  and  a  little  Venetian  red  ;  the 
colour  should  be  rich,  not  over  bright,  and  of 
a  medium  sliade  of  depth.  If  the  colour  is  too 
bright,  the  work  is  apt  to  be  glaring  and  foxy, 
but  a  dull  though  rich  colour  may  be  glazed  u]) 
until  it  becomes  exceedingly  rich,  and  yet 
quiet  in  colour.  We  have  found  it  the  best 
plan,  in  imitating  this  wood,  to  mottle  the 
work  all  over  first  with  a  thin  wash  of  burnt 
sienna  and  Vandyke  brown,  and  when  this 
has  become  dry  and  hard,  we  take  a  hog's-hair 
overgrainer  and  a  thin  wash  of  Vandyke 
brown  in  beer,  and  put  in  the  undergrain, 
softening  the  edges  upwards  with  the 
badger-hair  softener  ;  we  then  follow  on 
with  the  dark  markings,  giving  them  the 
necessary  curl,  in  order  to  follow  nature 
as  nearly  06  possible.  When  this  is  dry.  we 
take  a  soft  bru.sh  and  damp  the  jirevious 
grain,  soften  a  little  while  it  is  wet,  and  add 
any  dark  lines  and  knots  as  may  be  desir- 
able. The  work  should  now  have  one  coat 
of  varnish  ;  on  this,  when  dry,  a  glaring  colour 
may  be  used  :  Vandyke  brown  or  biu-nt  sienna 
and  a  little  black.  Any  additional  dark  lines 
may  now  be  put  in  with  the  drop  black.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  character  of  the  work 
will  depend  upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
workman  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  most  grainers  to  turn  out  a  pas- 
sable job,  and  that  if  the  work  is  good  in  colour 
and  quiet  in  its  markings,  it  will  be  a  thou- 
sand times  more  successful  than  if  it  were  ever 
so  well  done,  and  yet  vulgar  in  colour  or  taste. 

Bird's-eye  maple  is  another  valuable  wood 
for  imitation  ;  its  use  for  the  making  of  fur- 
niture is  not  very  extensive  in  this  country — 
why  it  is  so  we  cannot  tell ;  whether  it  is 
that  our  native  woods — as  the  oak,  the  birch, 
the  beech,  theash,  &c. — are  stronger,  orcheaper 
and  better  adapted  to  our  use,  or  all  these 
causes  combined,  we  don't  know,  but  such 
is  the  fact.  We  have  never  seemed  to  take 
kindly  to  maple  for  furniture,  and  yet  for 
using  as  an  imitation  upon  the  wood-work  of 
our  dwelling-houses,  and  for  graineil  furniture, 
this  wood  stands  next  to  oak  in  the  extent  of 
its  use  as  a  painted  decoration.  Tliis  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  it 
is  clean-looking,  delicate  in  its  markings,  pure 
in  its  tone,  and  is  in  every  respect  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  maple  tree  grows  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country.  Our  English  maple  will  not 
compare  with  the  American  maple  for  the 
beauty  of  its  markings  ;  the  small  knots  with 
which  it  is  filled  are  somewhat  about  the  size 
of  a  small  bird's  eye,  and  the  twist  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood  aroimd  each  knot  throws  out  a 
silky  reflected  light  which  gives  the  knot  the 
appearance  of  a  bird's  eye,  hence  the  name. 

Our  Transatlantic  cousins  have  a  method  of 
sawing  the  maple  into  continuous  veneers, 
instead  of  cutting  the  maple  into  planks,  and 
then  into  veneers.  The  saw  traverses  the 
eii'cle  of  the  tree  or  block,  and  cuts  the  thick- 
ness of  the  veneer  from  its  outside  edge  in 
one  continuous  ribbon,  just  as  we  would  uncurl 
a  roll  of  cloth.  This  method  of  cutting  alters 
the  character  of  the  mottle  and  bird's-eyes 
very  materially,  but  has  its  advantages,  no 
doubt.  Maple  is  a  capital  wood  for  decorating 
bed-rooms  or  breakfast-rooms  ;  it  is  clean  and 
clieciful-looking,  botli  for  this  purpose  and 
for  furniture,  and  should  be  grained  of  a  light 
cream  colour.  The  same  remarks  as  to  the 
grounds  will  ap])ly  here  as  to  w.'dnut. 

In  graining  this  wood  the  greatest  care  is 
recpiired,  in  order  to  keep  the  work  clean  : 
dirty  maple  is  an  abomination.  All  the  quirks 
and  mouldings  should  be  kept  light  and  free 
from  blots  of  colour,  .and  each  division  of 
panel  .and  moulding,  stile  and  rail,  should  be 
clearly  defined  .and  contrasted  witli  variety 
of  work,  and  small  and  large  mottle,  for 
it  is  in  a  wise  use  of  these  little  things 
that  a  successful  result  is  brought  about. 
Many  grainers  use  Vandyke  brown  alone 
for  imitating  maple,  or  Vandyke  brown  and 
a  little  burnt  sienna  mixed  ;  but  we  have 
found  the  best  colour  to  be  a  mixture  of  burnt 
sienna  and  drop-black,  ground  in  water  and 


used  with  weak  beer.  The  advantage  in  using 
these  colours  is  evident,  as  we  can  regulate 
the  tone  of  the  maple  and  vary  the  shade 
either  warm  or  cool  as  may  be  desirable.  We 
know  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  only 
one  colour,  but  thjit  is  not  wise,  because,  by 
adding  a  little  more  black  to  the  stiles,  we 
form  a  slight  contrast  to  the  panels  and  rails, 
and  thus  get  variety,  making  each  look  the 
better  for  the  contrast.  It  is  always  better  to 
grain  the  maple  of  a  coolish  tone,  as  the 
varnish  will  in  time  add  plenty  of  colour  to 
it — varnishes  naturally  getting  darker  with 
age.  Therefore,  if  we  have  the  work  too 
yellow  or  too  warm  at  first,  it  becomes  utterly 
spoiled  by  the  varnish  in  time.  Maple  may 
be  grained  both  in  oil  and  distemper, 
the  latter  being  the  general  mode  of  doing  it; 
the  process  being  as  follows  : — The  work  is 
first  damped  down  with  a  sponge,  water 
and  a  little  whitening.  (We  may  remark  here 
that  distemper  always  works  cleaner  and 
better  if  the  ground  is  glass  colour  than  if  it 
be  dead  or  flat.)  The  work  must  be  rubbed 
in  with  a  thin  Wiash  of  colour,  putting  it  a 
little  diirker  on  that  side  of  the  panel  where 
the  mottle  is  to  appear  thickest ;  it  is  then  cut 
up  with  the  hog's-hair  mottler,  and  softened 
with  the  badger  until  it  appears  soft  and 
silky.  The  lights  are  then  put  in  with  a 
small  stiff  mottler,  or  a  small  fitch.  The 
bird's-eye  may  then  be  put  in,  either  with  a 
pencil  and  a  little  burnt  sienna  or  a  quill 
with  a  bit  of  sponge  in  the  end  of  it,  or  with 
a  small  brush  made  purposely  ;  but  none  of 
these  methods  are  so  good  as  the  pencil — with 
the  hatter  we  can  always  proiluce  variety. 
When  this  is  dry  we  can  put  in  the  high  lights 
with  a  damp  wash  leather,  and  soften  them 
away  by  gently  dabbing  with  the  leather  on 
the  end  of  the  thumb.  If  this  is  carefully 
done,  we  may  produce  that  fine  silky  or  sil- 
very light  seen  round  the  bird's-eye  knot 
in  the  real  wood.  We  may  now  proceed  to 
put  in  the  fine  light  overgrain  with  a  pen- 
cil, and  a  pencil  overgrain,  using  a  thin 
wash  of  burnt  sienna  for  the  grain.  For 
common  work  a  red-lead  pencil  is  sometimes 
used.  IMuch  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  de- 
pends upon  the  overgrain,  which  should  be 
only  strong  enough  just  to  show  clearly ;  if 
too  strong  it  will  look  vulgar,  and  if  too 
weak,  the  varnish  will  obliterate  it.  The 
varnish  to  be  used  for  maple  or  other  light 
woods,  should  be  of  the  clearest  and  best, 
dark  varnishes  will  destroy  the  delicacy  and 
beauty   of  the    work. 

Satin-wood  is  another  beautiful  decorative 
wood,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  full  of  beau- 
tiful silky  or  silvery  mottles  or  markings, 
reflecting  the  light  like  satin,  hence  itsn.ame  ; 
its  character  being  almost  identical  with  the 
best  Spanish  mahogany,  except  in  colour. 
Satin-wood  is  not  so  much  used  now  as  for- 
merly, either  for  furniture  or  for  imitation, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  of  attention, 
both  for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  for  its 
colour  in  combination  with  other  decorative 
woods.  This  wood  may  be  grained  of  a 
yellowish  cream  colour,  ground,  but  it  is  often 
done  of  a  pure  white,  tlie  varnish  .giving  thd 
white  a  creamy  tone.  The  graining  colour 
may  be  raw  sienna  and  Vandyke  brown,  over- 
grained  with  either  v.andyke  brown  or  a  little 
drop-black,  very  faint.  Here,  again,  we  must 
enjoin  cleanliness  of  working  as  a  .v(«e  i/uu  non. 
i\Iahogany  is  a  wood  so  well  known  that  it 
needs  no  description  from  us  here,  only  to 
note  that  it  is  grained  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  satin-wood,  the  colour  being 
rubbed  in  and  then  cut  up  into  mottle  with 
the  fine-edged  cutters,  or  the  camel's-hair 
mottler,  and  overgrained  with  the  sable  ma- 
hogany overgrain,  the  fibre  lieuig  jiut  in  either 
with  a  flaggeror  the  ends  of  the  liadger's-h.air 
softener.  Victoria  lake,  sometimes  called 
mahogany  lake,  is  a  c.apit.al  glazing  colour  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  other  colour  so  good  for  that 
purpose.  We  may  also  note  here  that  Ker- 
shaw &  Bell.amy's  graining  machines  are 
admirably  adapted  for  graining  satin-wood 
and  mahogany,  and  are  of  very  great  assist- 
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ance  to   a  grainer,  who  is  able  to  piece 
aud  follow   them  with  the  mottler. 

Hungarian  ash  is  a  light  wood,  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction.  It  is  a  beautifully- 
marked  wood,  with  silvery  mottling  over  a 
rich  undergrain.  In  colour  it  is  quiet  and 
neutral,  in  tone  not  so  warm  as  maple,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  capital  wood  for  contrasting 
with  other  woods  ;  its  principal  use  is  for 
furnitui-e  and  inlaying  in  imitation.  Messrs. 
Kershaw  and  Bellamy  have  a  capital  machine 
for  graining  this  wood.  There  being  very  little 
variety  in  the  figures  or  marking,  this 
machine  is  admirably  adapted  for  imitating 
such  woods. 

Silver-wood  is  a  species  of  sycamore,  of  a 
light  silver-greyish  white  colour,  admirably 
adapted  for  inlaying,  both  as  to  colour  and 
mottle,  which  latter  is  a  fiue  silky  ripple, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  mottle  on  the  back 
of  a  fiddle,  but  finer  in  its  grain.  It  is  grained 
on  a  white  ground,  using  a  little  ultramarine 
blue,  di'op-black,  and  vandyke  brown  to  grain 
with.  The  overgrain  may  be  done  with  a 
thin  wash  of  burnt  sienna  just  sufficiently 
strong  to  show. 

Hore-wood  is  a  similar  wood  to  the  aliove, 
and  may  be  imitated  in  the  same  way,  but  is 
only  suited  for  use  as  an  inlay. 

Amboyna  is  of  a  foxy  red  colour,  and  when 
it  can  be  used  in  combination  with  other 
woods,  is  of  great  value  for  its  colour.  It  is 
fined  with  a  mass  of  small  twisted  knots,  and 
is  not  suitable  for  large  surfaces  ;  panels  of 
small  cabinets  and  inlayed  work  may  be  done 
with  it  to  advantage. 

New  Zealand  yew  is  somewhat  similar  in 
colour  and  markings  to  Amboyna,  but  not  so 
high  in  colour. 

Tulip-wood  is  a  richly-mai-ked  wood,  and, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  marked  in  stripes 
similar  to  the  tulip.  It  is  only  useful  as  an 
inlay. 

Purple-wood  is  of  a  rich  dark  purple  hue, 
with  but  little  of  its  markings  visible  ;  useful 
as  an  inlay. 

Pitch  pine  we  must  not  describe  here,  as 
we  shall  have  to  speak  fully  of  its  capabilities 
and  use  in  om-  paper  on  "  Staining  and 
Inlaying." 

Bird's-eye  oak  is,  we  believe,  an  Australian 
wood ;  it  is  filled  with  a  species  of  knot 
somewhat  similar  to  the  knot  in  Bird's-eye 
maple,  and  has  also  a  similar  grain  to  the  com- 
mon oak,  but  curls  round  the  knots,  which 
gives  it  a  wavy  form. 

There  are  several  other  woods,  but  we  have 
enumerated  sufficient  to  show  what  a  wealth 
of  material,  both  in  colour  and  form,  we  have 
at  command  (if  rightly  used),  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  yet  how  little  use  is  made  of 
our  advantages!  In  our  next  we  purpose 
describing  the  best  methods  of  imitating 
inlayed  woods,  and  various  combinations  of 
•  woods  to  form  harmonious  contrasts. 


Let  it  be  required  to  devise  some  means  of  sup- 
porting the  weight  W  midway  between  the  two  fixed 
points  A  and  B.  Fig.  1  represents  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  might  be  accomplished.  Erect 
the  pillars'AA'  BB'  upon  the  fi.xed  points  ;  join  their 
summits  by  the  horizontal  pillars  or  struts  C'A  , 
C'B',  resting  upon  a  third  pillar  CC,  and  let  the 
weight  be  supported  by  two  ties  CA',  CB'.  To 
prevent  any  lateral  motion  of  the  frame,  join  CA, 
CB  by  ties. 

In  considering  this  simple  frame,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  estimating  the  strains  upon  each  of  the 
several  members.     The  pressure  acting  vertically  at 


BB'  sustains  one-half  the  weight  W  and  one-half 
the  weight  of  the  structure,  not  including  its  own 
weight.  Each  of  the  fixed  points  A,  B  supports 
half  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  its  load  W. 

Now  conceive  each  of  the  points  of  support  in  Fig.  2 
to  be  removed  a  distance  AD  =  BE  =  CA  =  CB  farther 
from  the  centre.  Erect  the  pillars  EE'  DD'.  Join 
D'A',  B'E'  by  struts  AD'  BE',  AD,  BE  by  ties. 
Suspend  additional  weights  equal  to  W  from  A  and 
B.  The  portion  AA'  BB'  with  its  extraneous 
weights  is  now  supported  In  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  weight  at  C  in  the  former  case. 
Drawing  cc',  dd'  vertically  through  the  centres  of 


A  SHORT  THEORY  OF  THE  TRUSS.* 

A  HOMOGENEOUS  beam,  supported  at  its  ends, 
'  resists  the  bending  tendency  of  its  own  and  ex- 
traneous weights  by  a  strain  of  compression  upon  it.s 
upper  fibres  aud  of  extension  upon  the  lower.  One  of 
the  first  properties  which  the  mind  perceives  in 
studying  these  internal  forces  is  that  the  strain 
upon  any  fibre  is  efi'ective  in  jiroportion  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  or,  in  more  exact  language, 
to  ils  distance  from  a  horizontal  line  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  under  consideration. 
This  fact  suggests  the  idea  of  giving  increased 
effectiveness  to  the  tensile  and  compression  strains 
by  placing  the  portions  exposed  to  them  at  a  con- 
siderable distrince  apart,  and  confining  them  immov- 
ably, with  reference  to  one  another,  by  ties  and 
pillars  or  braces.  To  this  combination  we  apply  the 
term  "truss." 

To  write  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  trii-js, 
and  one  that  might,  with  confidence,  be  submitted 
to  the  criticism  of  mathematicians,  is  a  task  far 
beyond  the  aims  and  abilities  of  the  present  writer. 
Nevertheless,  he  conceives  that  a  brief  exposition  of 
its  chief  properties  by  methods  suited  to  the  average 
comprehension  will  serye  a  useful  purpose. 

*  By  J.  P.  Fkizell,  C.E.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute. 


C  is  composed  of  the  extraneous  weight  AV,  together 
with  the  weight  of  the  pillar  CC,  and  half  the 
weight  of  the  struts  C'A',  C'B'  and  ties  CA,  CB  ;  or, 
drawing  the  vertical  lines  aa',  bb'  through  the 
middle  of  each  panel,  the  two  ties  CA",  CB'  sustain 
the  weight  lying  between  these  lines.  The  tensile 
strain  upon  each  tie  is  equal  to  one-half  this  weight 
multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  CA'  A.  The 
compressive  strain  upon  each  strut  C'A'  C'B'  is  equ.al 
to  the  tensile  strain  upon  the  tie  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  the  angle  CA'  A,  or  equal  to  the  horizontal 
component  of  that  tension.     Each  of  the  pillars  AA', 


the  panels  AD,  BE,  the  two  tics  AD  ,  BE  sustain 
the  weight  between  these  lines,  and  each  tie  is  under 
a  tensile  strain  equal  to  one-half  this  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  secant  of  CB'B  =  BE'E.  The  pressure 
upon  tlie  struts  C'A'  C'B'  is  now  increased  by  that 
on  A'D'  and  B'E'  respectively.  The  tension  on  CA, 
CB  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on  A'D',  B'E'. 

liepeating  the  process  of  removing  tlie  supporting 
points  and  supplying  the  additional  parts  and 
weights,  wefind  as  before,  that  each  of  the  ties  DF', 
EG ',  Fig.  a,  sustains  half  the  weight  lying  between  theu- 
centres,   and   its  tension   is   equal    to   this    weight 
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multiplied  by  the  secant  of  CB'I?  =  EG'G.  Each  of 
the  pillars  FF',  GG'  supports  half  the  weight  lying 
between  them.  The  pressures  on  C'B'  and  B'E'  are 
increased  by  that  on  E'G'.  The  tension  on  CB  is 
increased  by  that  on  BE. 

We  may  pursue  this  process  of  removing  the 
points  of  support  till  we  form  a  truss  of  any  ilesired 
length,  loaded  with  any  desired  load,  and  the  follow- 
ing general  properties  of  the  uniformly-loaded  truss 
will  become  apparent : 

1.  Each  tie  supports  the  weight  lying  between  its 
centre  and  the  centre  of  the  truss,  and  is  exposed  to 
a  tensile  strain  equal  to  the  weight  supported,  multi- 
plied bj'  the  secant  of  the  angle  between  the  tie  and 
pillar. 

2.  Eacli  pillar  supports  the  weight  lying  between 
itself  and  the  centre  of  the  truss. 

3.  The  pre-ssure  upon  the  upper  chord  at  any  point 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  upon  all  the  ties 
between  that  point  and  tlic  pier,  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  tlic  angle  between  the  tie  and  i)illar,  or  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  components  of  these 
tensions. 

4.  The  tension  upon  the  lower  chord  at  any  point 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the  upper  chord  between 
the  same  two  consecutive  ties. 

A  truss  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  h.os  all  the 
bracing  necessary  to  insure  its  stability  with  respect 
to  a  uniformly-distributed  load.  Ko  rational  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  ties  joining  the  points  C  'B, 
B'E,  E'G,  that  is,  by  what  are  usually  termed  coun- 
ter ties.  An  increase  of  the  load  would  bring  no 
additivnal  strain  upon  such  ties,  but  would  tend  to 
loosen  them  if  already  screwed  tight.  The  points 
connected  by  such  ties  tend  to  approach  one  another 
imder  the  strain  of  a  uniformly-distributed  load. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  an  unequally-dis- 
tributed load.  Suppose  A  (Fig.  4)  to  be  one  of  the  sup- 
ports and  the  portion  of  the  truss  next  A  to  be  loaded, 
the  rest  of  the  truss  being  without  load.  Let  .\  repre- 
sent the  pressure  on  the  pier.*  Any  tie,  as  CB',  sus- 
tains a  vertical  pressure  equal  to  A  less  the  weight 
between  .\  and  c.  tlie  line  cc'  being  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  the  panel  BC.  That  is,  the  portion  of 
the  trass  to  the  right  of  cc'  tends  to  sep.arate  itself 
from  tlie  portion  of  the  left  of  it  by  a  force 
equal  to  A  less  the  weight  Ac.  It  is  evident 
that  a  tie  joining  BC  would  offer  no  resistance 
to  this  tendency. 

As  we  recede  from  A  towards  the  right,  it  is 
evident  that  we  shall  come  to  a  point  g,  where  tlie 
weight  between  A  and  r/  is  equal  to  A,  thatis  where  the 
tendency  of  the  right-hand  portion  to  separate  itself 
from  the  left-hand  portion  is  null.  Beyond  gg\  as 
at  hh'.  the  portion  to  the  left  of  hh'  tends  to  sep.irate 
itself  from  the  portion  to  the  right  of  it.  and  tiiis 
tendency  can  only  be  met  by  ties,  as  GH',  slofiing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  point  g  is  sometimes 
called  the  neutral  point,  since  the  shearing  strain 
at  that  point  is  nothing.  It  niay  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  called  tlie  brealung  point,  since  the  strain 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  chord  where  it  occurs 
is  a  maximum.  Thus  the  compressive  strain 
upon  the  upper  chord  at  g'  is  the  sum  of 
the  horizontal  components  of  the  strains  upon  all  the 
ties  to  the  left  of  7'.  The  ties  under  strain  to  the 
right  of  (]'  sloping  in  a  contrary  direction,  their 
horizontal  components  ilonot  increase  the  compressive 
strain  upon  the  upper  chord,  but  serve  in  their  aggre- 
gate to  balance  tlie  pressure  coming  from  the  left  of 
</'.  For  tlie  same  reason  the  tension  upon  the  lower 
chord  lias  its  maximum  value  at  r/'.  It  is,  therefore, 
at  this  point,  if  anywhere,  that  rupture  would  take 
place  uader  the  assumed  load. 

The  breaking  point  shifts  its  position  with  every 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  load.  Thus,  in  an 
unloaded  railroad  bridge,  the  breaking  point  lies  at 
the  centre.  A  train  enters  the  bridge,  and  the  bre.ik- 
ing  point  leaves  the  centre  and  .approaches  the  train, 
readies  its  extreme  position,  returns,  pa.sses  the 
centre,  readies  its  extreme  position  on  that  side,  and 
as  the  head  of  tlie  train  leaves  the  bridge,  the  rear 
not  having  entered,  it  returns  to  the  centre.  It 
describes  tlie  same  cycle  of  motions  while  the  re.ir  of 
the  train  is  crossing  the  bridge. 

Since  <inly  the  ties  which  descend  towards  the 
breaking  point  can  be  exposed  to  any  strain,  it  fol- 
lows that  between  the  extreme  positions  of  the 
breaking  point  a  truss  must  be  provided  with  ties 
sloping  in  both  directions ;  outside  of  tlicse  positions 
it  requires  only  tics  descending  toward  the  centre. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  ties  descending  toward 
the  centre  as  principal  tics,  and  those  descending 
from  tlie  centre  .13  counter   ties.     I  adopt  this  no- 

»  The  portion  of  truss  to  the  left  of  cc-  (Fig.4)  is  acted  upon 
by  three  vcrlicnl  forces  1.  Its  own  weight  acting  down- 
wards. 2,  The  force  arising  from  its  connection  with  tLo 
portion  of  iho  right  ec;  also  acting  downwards.  3.  The 
pressure,  .\,  acting  upwards.  As  these  forces  arc  in  cqui- 
libriuoi.  the  second  is  equal  to  the  difterencc  between  the 
first  and  third. 


menclature.  although  it  implies  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  function  of  what  is  called  the  counter  tie,  as 
if  it  served  to  counteract  or  oppose  the  action  of  the 
principal  tie.  All  ties  .ire  principal  ties,  or  under 
strain,  when  tlie  breaking  pmiit  lies  on  the  side 
towards  which  they  descend,  and  counter  tics,  or  out 
of  use,  in  the  contrary  case. 

It  is  usual  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  truss  with 
reference  to  a  load  of  uniform  intensity  applied  to 
the  whole  or  a  p.irt  of  the  length  of  the  truss. 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  5)  represent  a  truss,  6  the  breaking- 
point,  c  the  centre,  wj,  the  test  load  per  linear  foot. 
The  maximum  value  of  b  c,  or  the  greatest  deviation 
of  the  breaking-point  from  the  centre,  occurs  when  the 
tost  load  extends  from  A  to  b.  For,  by  the  su]ipo- 
silioii,  the  total  weight  between  A  and  b  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  at  A.  Now,  any  diminution  of  the 
loaded  portion,  as.  for  instance,  by  removing  the 
load  from  b  to  b'  will  diminish  the  weight  between 
A  and  6  by  «'i  x  b  6',  but  will  diminish  the  pres- 
B  fc  +  A  b  // 


A  B 


That  is. 


sure  at  A  by  Wj  x  bb'  X 

it  will  make  the  wciglit  between  A  and  b  less  than 
the  pressure  at  A,  and  will  consequently  move  the 
breaking-point  nearer  the  centre.  Again,  by  ex- 
tending the  loaded  portion  to  6",  we  increase  the 
pressure  at  A,  without  iucre.asingthe  weight  between 
A  and  b,  and  consequently  move  tlie  breaking- 
point  nearer  the  centre.  .Since,  tlierefore,  we 
cannot  increase  or  dimiiiisli  tlie  length  of  the 
loaded  part  without  diiiiinishiug  the  distance  of  the 
brealviiig-point  from  the  centre,  we  conclude  that  b  c 
represents  the  maximum  vahie  of  that  distance. 

This  maximum  value  of  b  c  may  be  determined 
thus  — 

Let  w  represent  weight  of  truss  per  linear  foot. 
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1). 

The  negative  value  of  .r  simply  indicates  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  the  question  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  system  lying  to  the  left  of  A,  as  well 
as  to  tlie  right. 

Wiicn  the  extraneous  load  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  truss,  foot  for  foot,  we  have  .r  =  a  (  V  2  —  1), 
or  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  breaking-point  from 
the  centre  is  0-OSoHa,  and  the  lengtli  of  tlie  portion 
requiring  counter-ties  tVlTlCa,  or  about  one-sixth 
of  tlic  sp.an.  When  the  load  is  twice  the  weight  of 
tlie  truss,  foot  for  foot,  we  have  .T  =  ia(V3  —  1) 
=  0-HtJG(i,  or  the  maximum  deviation  of  the  break- 
ing-point from  the  centre  is  0'1.34a.  That  is,  tlie 
truss  will  need  counter-ties  a  little   more  than  oue- 

fourtli  of  its  length.  *     When  U'l  =  0,  .r  =  -  or  the 

breaking-point  is  at  the  centre.  We  ni.ay  here 
recajiitulate  these  general  pro}ierties  of  the  truss 
under  an  equally-distriliuted  load : — 

1.  Tlie  breaking  point  is  a  point  which  includes 
between  itself  and  the  pier  a  weight  equal  to  the 
pressure  on  the  pier. 

2.  Its  maximum  deviation  from  tlie  centre  occurs 
when  the  portion  of  the  truss  between  it  and  the 
nearest  pier  is  uniformly  loaded  with  the  greatest 
allowable  load. 

3.  To  find  its  inaxininm  deviation  from  t!ie  centre 
or  least  <listance  from  tlie  pier,  we  divide  tlie  maxi- 
mum load  per  linear  foot  by  the  weight  of  the  truss 
per  linear  foot,  add  one  to  tlie  fpioticnt,  and  extract 
tlie  sijuare  root  of  tiic  sum,  diminisli  the  root  by  one, 
and  multiply  tlie  result  by  the  product  of  tlie  span 
in  feet,  and  the  quotient  obtained  by  diviiling  the 
wciglit  of  tlie  truss  per  linear  foot  by  tlie  maximum 
load  per  linear  foot.  The  result  is  the  least  distance 
of  the  breaking  point  from  the  pier. 

The  .above  are  true  independent!}'  of  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  tics  and  braces.  Tlie  following  are  true  for 
tile  form  of  truss  under  consideration — viz.,  inclined 
ties  and  upright  pillars.  Tie  reaching  from  top  of 
pillar  to  foot  of  succeeding  pill.ar. 


•  It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  .r  becomes  infinite 
or  indeterminate  when  tri  equals  0.  Consider  wi,  how- 
ever, as  very  small  with  reference  to  ic.    lu  that  case, 

V  I  ^.  "^   is  represented  by  1  +  J  'i^  with  a  degree  of 

w  tp 

accuracy  which  incrcfiBcs  as  icj  diminishes.  "When,  there- 
fore,  iri  becomes  iiulcllnitcly  small — 
"•1 


-  (1  +  1  ■ 
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1)  =  :^ 


4.  Only  that  portion  of  the  truss  between  the  ex- 
treme positions  of  the  breaking  point  requires  counter 
ties. 

5.  Every  pillar  bears  the  weight  of  trass  and  load 
between  itself  and  tlie  breaking  point. 

G.  Every  tie  descending  towards  the  breaking  point 
bears  the  weight  of  truss  ard  load  between  the 
middle  of  the  tie  and  the  breaking  point,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  a  tensile  strain  equal  to  the  weight  sus- 
stained  multiphed  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  between 
tie  and  pillar.  Ties  descending  from  the  breaking 
point  bear  nothing. 

7.  The  compressive  strain  upon  the  upper  chord 
at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  hori- 
zontal components  of  the  tensions  upon  all  the  ties 
between  tiie  point  and  either  pier. 

8.  The  tensile  strain  upon  the  lower  chord  isequ.al 
to  the  compressive  strain  upon  the  upper  chord 
between  the  same  two  consecutive  acting  ties. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  origin.al  problem  of  a 
weight  to  be  supported  midway  between  two  fixed 
points  A  and  B.  Fig.  (J  .shows  another  mode  in  which 
it  might  be  accomplished.  Erect  the  two  inclined 
pill.ars  AC  BC  and  support  the  weight  by  a  rod  or 
tie  CC.  To  prevent  any  lateral  strain  upon  the 
supports  we  must  join  CA  CB  by  ties.  Dr.aw  the  two 
vertical  lines  aa'  bb'  through  the  middle  points  of 
the  two  pill.ars.  Each  pillar  supports  (it  its  middle 
point)  half  the  weight  included  between  these  lines, 
and  is  under  a  compressive  strain  equal  to  the  weight 
sustained  multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  BC'C- 
The  tie  CC  supports  the  weight  W  and  half  the 
weight  of  the  ties  C\  CB.  The  tensile  strain  upon 
C.\,  CB,  is  equal  to  the  compressive  strain  on  the 
pillar  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  CC  A  or 
the  horizontal  component  of  that  strain,  which  is  also 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  pillars  against  one 
another  at  C. 

Removing  the  points  of  support  to  D  and  E,  add- 
ing the  ties  AA',  BB',  AD,  BE,  .and  the  pillars  A'D, 
B'E,  A'C,  li'C,  and  the  extr.aneous  weights  .at  A 
and  B.  we  have  the  weight  of  the  portion  AA'  B'B 
supported  precisely  as  the  weight  at  C  was  supported 
in  the  former  case.  Proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  upright  pillars,  we  arrive  at  entirely 
analogous  results  for  the  form  of  truss  shown  at 
Fig.  7,  which,  omitting  all  intermediate  steps  by 
reason  of  their  similarity  to  what  precedes,  may  bo 
stated  thus  : — 

1.  Oulj-  that  portion  of  the  truss  between  the 
extreme  positions  of  the  breaking  point  requires; 
counter  pillars. 

2.  Every  tie  bears  the  weight  of  the  truss  and 
lo.ad  between  itself  and  the  breaking  point. 

3.  Every  pillar  ascending  towards  the  breaking 
point  bears  the  weight  of  truss  and  load  between 
centre  of  pillar  and  breaking  point,  and  is  exposed  to 
a  compressive  strain  equal  to  the  weight  sustained 
multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  angle  between  tie 
and  pillar.  Pillars  ascending  from  the  breaking 
point  be.ar  nothing. 

4.  The  tensile  strain  upon  the  lower  chord  at  any 
point  is  equal  to  tlie  algebraic  sum  of  tlie  horizont.al 
components  of  the  compressive  strains  upon  all  the 
pillars  between  tlie  point  and  either  pier. 

.5.  The  compressive  strain  uptm  the  upper  chord  i."; 
equal  to  the  tensile  strain  upon  the  lower  chord 
between  the  same  two  consecutive  acting  pill.ars. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  tlie  simple  truss,  in 
which  the  sloping  member  passes  over  only  one  ptincl. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  system  of  multiple  inter- 
sections, in  whicli  each  sloping  member  embraces  two 
or  more  panels.  In  doing  so  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  consider  tlie  system  with  upright  pillars  and  slop- 
ing ties,  since  every  principle  demonstrable  of  this 
system  lias  its  corresponding  truth  in  the  system 
with  inclined  pillars  and  upright  ties,  arrived  at 
by  methods  too  simihor  to  require  repetition. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  any  given  span,  there  is  a 
certain  height  of  truss  which  will  give  the  required 
strength  with  the  least  material ;  and  also  that  for 
any  given  height  of  the  simple  truss  there  is  a  cer- 
tain width  of  panel  more  advantageous  than  any 
other.  It  is,  no  doubt,  within  the  resources  of 
analysis  to  determine,  in  a  general  manner,  the  best 
v.alues  of  these  quantities.  Yet  a  more  ready  and, 
all  things  considered,  a  shorter  method,  would  be  to 
find  them  for  any  given  span  by  trial.  For  a  given 
span  let  A  be  the  height  and  I  the  width  of  panel  so 
determined. 

Let  1  Fig.  Ji,  represent  a  truss  of  five  panels,  each 
equal  in  width  to  2  1.  Supiiosc  it  to  rest  at  LandM, 
and  to  sustain  the  equal  weights  W  at  each  of  the 
points  F  A  B  G.  Let  2  represent  .another  truss  with 
four  panels  of  the  width  2  I,  and  two  of  the  width  I.  Let 
it  rest  at  L  and  M.  and  sustain  the  five  weights  W,  at 
U  D  C  £  K.     The  strains  upon  the  several  members 
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of  these  trusses  are  readily  calculated  in  accordance 
mth  the  principles  already  explained,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  reasons  for  which  will  appear  further 
on.  The  pillars  composing  the  upper  chord  are  to  be 
calculated  for  a  length  1,  and  the  weight  of  each  of 
these  pillars,  as  well  as  that  of  each  of  the  upright 
end  pillars,  is  to  be  taken  at  half  the  weight  of  a 
pillar  of  double  its  strength.  The  absence  of  ties  in 
the  central  panel  at  1  need  not  embarrass  the 
reader.  The  weight  of  that  panel  is  sustained  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  weight  at  C  in  2. 
Now  suppose  these  two  trusses  to  be  united  into  one 
as  shown  at  3,  each  pair  of  top  chords,  each  pair  of 
bottom  chords,  and  each  pair  of  end  pillars  being 
consolidated  into  one.  Each  of  the  several  members 
in  the  compound  truss  bears  the  same  strain  as  the 
corresponding  member  or  members  in  the  simple 
trusses.  We  can  now  compare  these  strains  with 
those  in  the  simple  truss  4,  of  the  same  length,  the 
same  height,  the  same  number  of  panels,  and  bearing 
the  same  weights. 

It  will  be  noticed,  first,  that  each  upright  pillar  in 
4,  except  the  end  ones,  bears  sometimes  over  twice 
as  much  as  the  corresponding  pillar  in  3  ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  weight  on  each  pillar  which  arises  from 
the  weight  of  other  pillars  being  more  than  twice  as 
great  in  4  as  in  3.  Any  tie,  as  GK'  in  4,  bears 
more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  tie 
GM'  in  3  ;  but  the  tie  GM',  acting  at  a  greater  angle 
with  the  vertical,  will  be  under  more  than  a  corre- 
sponding strain.  The  strains  on  GK'  in  4,  and  GM' 
in  3,  are  respectively  proportional  to  the  weight 
sustained  by  each  tie  multiplied  by  its  length.  The 
quantity  of  metal  in  each  of  these  ties  is  respectively 
proportional  to  the  tension  multiplied  by  the  length. 
It  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  weight  sustained 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  length.  That  is, 
supposing  GK'  to  bear  twice  the  weight  of  GM.' 


Weight  of  G  M' 


GM'= 


h'  +  il'. 


Weight  of    G  K'2       -^  G  K'^  h'  +  f 

For  the  case  of   h  —  21,    this  expression  becomes 

J  —    =  0-80,  or   the  weight  of   G  M-  would  be 
1'25 

0'8  that  of  G  K'.  The  end  pillars  and  ties  in  3  and 
and  4  each  support  half  the  truss  and  load.  The 
advantage,  however,  is  in  favour  of  3,  since  that 
truss  is  somewhat  lighter  than  4.  The  top  and 
bottom  chords  in  3  will  be  somewhat  lighter  than  in 
4  for  the  same  reason. 

It  is  evident  that  the  strains  in  a  truss  with 
double  intersections  may  be  calculated,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  partial  as  well  as  a  uniform  load,  by 
separating  it  into  two  simple  trusses. 

In  an  entirely  similar  manner  we  may  find  the 
'Strains  in  a  truss  in  which  the  sloping  member  passes 
over  more  than  two  panels. 

The  preceding  examination  shows  an  apparent 
advantage  in  the  system  of  multiple  intersections. 
It  is  only  apparent,  however,  since  it  involves  an 
assumption  whose  realisation  cannot  be  assured  in 
practice — namely,  the  assumption  that  the  maximum 
load  with  reference  to  which  the  truss  is  propor- 
tioned will  always  rest  equally  upon  each  of  the 
simple  trusses.  In  a  railway  bridge,  for  instance, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  heaviest  trains 
will  not  sometimes  be  composed  of  cars  of  such 
length  and  distance  between  trucks,  that  the  weight 
will  rest  wholly  or  in  great  part  upon  a  single 
system  of  ties.  To  give  due  weight  to  this  fact 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  each  elementarj' 
truss  much  more  capable  of  sustaining  one-half, 
one,  third,  &c.,  of  the  assumed  load  with  suitable 
margin  of  security.  Similar  remarks  apply  in  the 
case  of  carriage  bridges,  and,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  this  point,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  is  any  advantage  in  the  system  of  multiple 
intersections. 


STAINED  GLASS:  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.* 
(.Concluded  from  page  120.) 
TN  the  majority  of  houses  very  rich  glass  would 
-•-  be  as  out  of  place  as  a  fresco  would  be.  But 
just  as  we  may  hang  oil-paintings  in  our  rooms 
without  destroying  their  effect  (though  it  is  not  often 
done,  by-the-bye)  so  we  may  sometimes  find  occasion 
for  richer  glass  in  the  windows,  only  (as  for  most  oil 
paintings)  we  want  larger  rooms  than  ordinary.  For 
our  first  consideration  should  be  that  the  effect  of 
our  window  be  as  perfect  as  we  can  make  it  from 
that  point  of  view  from  which  we  are  most  likely  to 
see  it  oftenest.  And  in  a  small  room  it  is  impossible 
that  we  can  ever — if  we  try — get  far  enough  away 
from  it   to   appreciate  a   richly-coloured    ifindow. 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on 
Friday,  January  26,  by  Mr.  LEms  F.  Day. 


What  we  see  is  only  a  jumble  of   paint  and  leads, 
bars  and  soldering — an  effect  of  ugliness  instead  of 
beauty.     The  unsightliness  of  the  lead  lines  and  sol- 
(leriug  may  sometimes  be  obviated  by  gilding  the 
leadwork,     as,    for     example,     where    they     form 
the    basis     of    a    geometrical    design.       A    study, 
if  it  were  large  enough,  and  not  too  dark    already, 
would  be  just  the  place  for  rich    stained-glass.     No 
outside   scenes    or    passing   objects   could    obtrude 
themselves  through  it  to  distract  3'our  attention,  and 
even  of  the  daylight  only  such  rays  would   be   ad- 
mitted as  were  harmonious   and   mellow — such  as 
would  soothe  your  thoughts  and  put   you   in   tune 
with  your  author.     In  all  stained-glass,  but    espe- 
cially in  coloured  work,  good  glass  is  more  thati  half 
the  battle.     The  best  design  will  look  poor  and  mean 
if    executed    on    poor   thin  glass,    while   the   most 
thoughtless  muddle  of  good  glass  may  produce   the 
most    beautiful    effects.       Witness   many    of     the 
glorious  old  windows,  that  are  nothing  more  than  an 
accidental    and    unintelligible   collection    of  scraps. 
It  you  have  thin  glass  it  may  be  helped  by  diaper- 
ing and  strougor  painting  throughout,  but  nothing 
can  give  it  the   richness  of  good  glass.     While    on 
the  subject  of  colour,  1  must  protest  against  theories 
of  colour.     Imprimis,  all   theories   of    colour    (and 
probably   all  theories)  are  scientific  playthings,  from 
an  artist's  point   of  view.     No  doubt   colour   is  a 
legitimate  subject  for  scientific    inquiry,  but,  as  far 
as  art  is  concerned,  colour  is   purely    a    matter  of 
feeling.     A  man  who  has  no  feeling  for  colour  mav 
perhaps  be  taught  to  avoid  violent  discords,  but    he 
will  certainly  never  produce  fine    colour,  though  he 
had  all  the  theories  of  colour  at  his  fingers'  ends.    A 
coloiu-ist  disposes  his  colours  not  a  bit  from  conscious 
reasons,  but  just  as  he  feels   that  such   and    such    a 
colour  is  wanted  just  where  he  puts  it.     To   be  suc- 
cessful in  the  design   of  stained-glass  windows  one 
must  of  course  especially  study,  not  only  the  optical 
effects    produced   by    the   juxtaposition    of  various 
colours,  but  also  those  resulting  from  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  light  through  glass  of  divers  colours.  But 
it  is  no  use  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  these  effects.     No  coloured  win- 
dow worth  looking  at  was  ever    yet  produced   upon 
principle.     A  designer's  experience  will  tell  him  that 
certain   reds  and  blues,  in  certain  proportions,   will 
run  together  into  a  purple  ;  that  certain  greens  and 
blues    ivill   tell    well   together ;    that  the   effect    of 
yellow  may  be  much  more  golden  in  his  glass   than 
he  can  get  it  in  his  drawing;  that  white,  and  colours 
approaching  to  it,  will  spread  unduly  ;  and  so   on  ; 
and  if  he  will  only  take  his  experience  for  his  guide 
he  need  not   trouble  himself  about   theories.      We 
may  be  taught,  on    high    authority,  that    a   perfect 
scheme  must  contain  a  due   proportion  of  colour — 
that  is,  the  proportion  of  3  of  yellow,   .5  of  red,  and 
8  of  blue,  a  ray  of  white  light  being  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  the  three  primary  colours  in  those  proportions. 
But  though  the  hint  that  blue  should  preponderate, 
and  yellow  be  least  in  proportion  in  a  coloured  com- 
position, might  he  useful  to    a  novice,  all   theories 
based  upon  chromatic  tables   of  proportion    are   as 
impracticable  as  they  are  arbitrary.     Good   colour 
cannot  be  descriijcd  ;  it  is  a  test  of  good  colour  that 
3'ou  don't  quite  know  what  to  call  it,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  it  you  hesitate  between  two  or  three 
colours,  and  finally  have  to  incorporate  an  example 
in  your  definition,  such  as    "a   greenish  turquoisc- 
blue,"    "a   yellow    brown    o/iiv-green,"    "a   warm 
reddish    apricot-yeWow."       But    only    such    gross 
crude  positive   colours  as  can   be    exactlj-    defined 
come    wdthin  the    palette   of  the    theorist ;     he    is 
debarred    from    the   use   of    the   subtler    and  more 
delicate  colours  by  his    theory.     Whatever   may  be 
the   proportion  of  the  primaries  iu  a  ray  of  white 
light — whether  there  be  three  of  them,  or  two   (as 
has  recently  been  asserted),  or  seven  (as  used  to  be 
believed).  Dame  Nature,  with  an  eye  for  colour,  has 
discreetly  and  kindly  concealed  the  fact  from  us. 
We  may  an.alyse  white  light,   but  no  spectroscope, 
no  chemical  analysis,  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
patent  recipe  for  colour.      It   might  be  convenient 
if  we  had  it  all  settlad  for  us :  '■  Take  3  of  yellow,  5 
of  red,  and  8  of  blue ;   distribute  over  a  geometric 
basis  (taking  care  that  the  junction  of  curved  lines 
be  tangential,    and  that  no    two   colours  impinge), 
sugar  with  Orientalism,  flavour  with    taste  at  dis- 
cretion,   and  serve  up  in  the  form  of  art."  But  how 
is  a  man  to  arrive  at  a  pure  red,  blue,   and  yellow 
(even  if  it  were  desirable  he  should  do  so)?  And  then 
how  is  he  to  measure  his  3  parts  of  one  and  his  8  of 
another?     He  must  trust  to  his  c?/;!  after  all.  Better 
far,  theu,  trust  to  his  eye  altogether.,   and  not  hang 
a  theory  round  his  neck  to  clog  him  in  the   race  of 
success.      The    theorist,    again,    will    often   argue 
learnedly    on    the    optical  result   of    light  passing 
through  glass  of  various  colours,  but  I  don't  believe 
that  any  glass-painter   will  ever    profit   by  his  re- 
searches. 


There  are  two  systems  upon  which  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  designing  for  glass.     The  one  is  to  block  out 
your  design   with  the  lead  lines,  as   it   were,  and 
develope  it  by  the  painted  detail.     This  is  the  more 
strictly  mosaic  system,  of  which  the  Early  English 
work  is  an  example.    "The  other  is  to  first  sketch  out 
your  painted  design  and  then    strengthen  the  out- 
line by  the  addition  of  the  leads.     This  is  rather  the 
method  on   which   the   later    Gothic   glass-painters 
went  to  work.      The  former  of  these  methods  is  the 
more   orthodox,  but  both    are   admissible,    though 
neither  of  them  will  be  sufficient,  unless  in  designing 
upon  the  one  plan  we  bear  in  mind  the  other — that 
is  to  say,  in  blocking  out  our  design  in  lead  lines, 
we  must  remember  that  it  has  to  be  supplemented  with 
painted  details  ;  and  in  sketching  out  our  subject  in 
the  more  pictorial  manner  we  must  not  for  a  moment 
forget  that  it  has  ultimately  to  submit  to  lead  lines. 
The  first  condition  of  success  in  design  is  to  be  quite 
clear  as  to  what  it  is  we  have  to  do.    What  is  it  that 
we  purpose  in  glass-painting?      Our  prime  object  is 
to  modify,  subdue,  and  soften  the  harsh,  raw  day- 
light, or  in  domestic  work,  to  shut  us  in  (as  I  have 
said)   from  outside  ugliness  and   observation.      la 
effecting  this  the  opportunity  occurs  of  introducing 
more  or    less  richness  and   harmony   of  colour,  of 
which  we  should  be  foolish  not  to  avail  ourselves  so 
long   as  they  do  not  interfere  with  our  convenience, 
or  with  the  wholeness  and  consistency  of  the  archi- 
tectural effect,  attracting  no  more  than  their  due  at- 
tention.    Further,  it  is  desirable  that  this  beauty  o£ 
colour    should    not  be  altogether  meaningless,  but 
should,  on  closer  study,  prove  to  enshrine  the  utmost 
beauty  of  design,  idea,  and  execution.  And  pver  and 
above  these  characteristics,  it  is  necessary,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  work,  that  the  drawing  should  be  the  very 
best  that  is  practicable,  not  always  intrinsically  the 
best;  the  artist  must  be  restrained,  not  b^'  want  of 
artistic  knowledge,  but  by  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  object  hehas  in  view,  and  of  the  means  to  that  end. 
It  is  worse  than  waste  of  time  and  ability  to  draw 
forms  that  c»nnot  be  cut  entire,   and    that    must 
therefore  be  marred  by  leads  in  unseemlj-  places,  or 
that  must  be  disfigured  by  the  intersection  of  un- 
sii^htl}^   bars,  when  a   slight    modification    of    the 
forms   would  have   sufliced  to   convert  these   ugly 
necessities  into    elements    of    possible   enrichment. 
"  We  know  very  well  that  there  are  plenty  of  artists 
of  our  day  whose  ideas  are  much  too  independent  to 
submit  to  any  law  but  that  dictated  by  their  own  un- 
ruly' fancy ;  but  we  also  know  (andnot  less  certainly) 
that  the  laws  which  govern  light,  optics,  and  per- 
spective have  not  yet  modified  their  action  to  please 
these  lawless  spirits."     Between  the  two  follies  of  an 
affectation  of  the  archaic  art  of  the  earliest  glass 
painters,  and  the  moJern  (not  to  say  childish)  fancy 
for  coloured  pictures  iu  glass,  it  is   wonderful  that 
the  art  of  glass-painting  has  not  qiUte  fallen  to  the 
ground.     I  think  I   shall  carry  you  with  me  when. 
I  say  that  it  is  of  no  use  flying  in  the  face  of  our 
materhals.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  understand 
them  thoroughly,  and  then  we  can  do  what  we  like 
with  them  ;   they  are  all  on  our  side  then.     Good 
glass  is  honest  glass.     There  must  be  no  shirking 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  our  materials,  but  they 
must  all  be  made  the  most  of.     The  bars  must  be 
accepted  as  such ;  the  leadwork  must  acknowledge 
itself  as  glazing;  the  painting  must  bear  evidence 
that  it  is  brushwork ;  the  glass  must  glory  in  its 
translucency ;  the  whole  must  confess  itself  a  window, 
and  a  window 

"  Built  by  the  only  law,  that  use  be  suggestive  of  beauty ; 

Nothing  concealed  that  is  done,  but  all  things  done  to 
adornment : 

Meanest   utilities   seized   as   occasions  to  graco  and 
embellish." 

It  may  appear  that  I  have  been  dogmatising  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  laying  down  arbitrary  laws 
which  perhaps  do  not  apply  to  some  of  the  best  work 
that  has  been  done.  I  wish  to  disclaim  the  inten- 
tion at  least  of  laying  down  any  definite  and  rigid 
laws  for  the  glass  painter.  Good  and  experienced 
workmen  follow  a  code  of  their  own  (although,  per- 
haps, they  could  not  i\Tite  it  down  for  you),  and  a 
master  can  do  what  he  likes,  and  invariably  proves 
his  mastery  over  his  materials  by  succeeding  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  laws  that  have  ever  been  laid  down. 
But  for  beginners  some  sort  of  grammar  is  not 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  that  m.ay  assist  them  in  their 
study  of  stained  glass.  However  my  manner  mar 
have  seemed  to  belie  it,  I  speak  iu  the  ch.aracter  of 
a  student,  and  if  I  have  presumed,  it  is  only  in  the 
presumption  that  I  have  devoted  probably  more  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  than  the  majority  of  my 
fellow  students  here.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware 
that  there  arc  (or  may  be),  many  present  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  studying  the  subject  longer 
than  I  have,  and  who  have  poissibly  arrived  at  very 
different  conclusions  to  mvself. 
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SOUTH-WEST    VIEW    OF    S.   AUGUSTINE'S 
CHURCH,  DUBLIN. 

IN  No.  881,  November  2-lth.  1871,  -we  gave 
the  south-east  view  of  this  church,  and  we  now 
give  the  south-west  view.  Messrs.  ruf;in  and 
Ashliii  are  the  architects.  For  an  account  of 
the  materials  &c.,  used,  see  the  number  of  the 
Building  News  referred  to. 


FISHERS'  GATEWAY,  SANDWICH. 

FISHERS'  GATEWAY,"  formerly  "Gregory 
Ives'  Gate,"  is  one  of  the  remaining  gate- 
ways of  the  picturesque  town  of  Sandwich  (now  in 
a  dilapidated  condition) ;  was  built  by  Richard  Por- 
ridge, Mayor  of  Sandwich,  in  I08I,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  restore  it  as  a  shooting  and  fishing  box, 
being  near  the  sea,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Kentish  coast.  The  iUustration  is  from 
a  sketch  by  Mr.  George  Nattress.  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  F.  M.  Godden,  is  the  architect. 


HOW  ART  DECLINES. 

A  LECTURE  was  delivered  by  Hyde  Clarke,Ef  q., 
D.C.L.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  8th  inst.,  the  subject  being  '*  How  Art  de- 
clines :  the  Lower  Empire  ;"  F.  AV.  Rowsell,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  LKcrruEit  commenced  by  stating  that  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  how  art  might  be  made  to 
flourish,  it  concerned  us  all  to  know  how  art  de- 
clined. The  history  of  Roman  and  Grieco-Roman 
art  gave  us  an  abundance  of  material  for  such  a 
study.  We  had  before  us  an  art  which  had  lacked 
neither  models,  men,  encouragement,  nor  money ; 
which  had  been  supported  by  the  resources  of  a  va-st 
empire,  and  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  two  great 
forms  of  religion.  Yet,  however,  this  art  had 
reached  a  period  in  which  no  delineation  had  been 
correct,  no  portraiture  endurable.  The  growth  of 
art  amongst  the  Romans  was  especially  interesting, 
because  at  a  later  epoch  it  had  been  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  schools.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  own  art  was  analogous  to  this,  our 
present  art  being  based  on  the  Classic  schools  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  There  was  yet  another 
point  of  resemblance,  for,  as  the  art  of  the  Romans 
had  been  influenced  by  that  of  the  Etruscans — that 
remarkable  people  of  whom  we  knew  so  little — so 
our  own  art  had  been  acted  upon  by  a  school  exist- 
ing from  the  time  of  the  Roman  missionaries  until 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The  Romans 
had  enjoyed  an  immeasurable  advantage  in  having 
possessed  at  an  earl}'  period  the  masterpieces  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  and  painters.  The  conquest  of 
the  Greek  cities  had  supplied  Rome  with  a  wealth 
of  all  that  was  noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  art. 
We  had  been  compelled  to  acquire  our  galleries  by 
purchase,  and  a  century  had  elapsed  before  Charles 
I.  had  formed  his  gallery  at  Whitehall,  and  two 
centuries  before  our  private  collections  had  attained 
any  importance.  Having  briefly  traced  the  gradual 
decline  of  art  in  Spain,  the  lecturer  went  on 
to  say  that,  though  the  downfall  of  Paganism,  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  were  marked  events 
in  the  history  of  art,  they  should  be  considered  apart 
from  investigations  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
art.  So  far  as  Rome  had  been  concerned,  Christi- 
anity had  not  in  any  way  stopped  the  progress  of 
art,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  promoted  it.  Art  had 
been  in  full  decline  during  the  Pagan  period.  It  was 
also  to  be  remembered  that  there  had  been  more 
temj.les,  not  less,  as  time  went  on.  and  that  in 
public  places  models  of  art  had  abounded.  Art 
could  not,  therefore,  have  failed  from  the  want  of 
academies,  models,  trained  teachers,  trained  artists, 
and  patronage.  AH  that  was  at  the  present  day 
considered  essential  to  the  support  <if  a  national 
school  had  existed  in  Rome,  and  yet  art  had  been 
decaying.  Art  could  not.  therefore,  be  kept  alive  by 
patronage  or  by  painters  j  it  was  necessary  to  its 
existence  that  certain  moral  influences  should  be 
present,  and  others  absent.  Freedom  had  disappeared 
from  the  Lower  Empire,  and  though  freedom  alone 
could  not  produce  art,  j-et  its  absence  was  most  pre- 
judicial to  the  development  of  art.  Art  was  not 
merely  material,  but  depended  for  its  welfare  on 
moral  causes,  and  it  was  the  want  of  good  influ- 
ences that  had  brought  upon  the  Roman  Knipire  the 
pauperism  of  art.  Roman  art  had  fallen  because 
moral  power  had  been  lost.  In  conclusion,  the  lec- 
turer said  that  he  hoped  the  few  remarks  he  had 
made  would  induce  his  hearers  to  pursue  their  invcs- 
tigati<ms  into  the  subject,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  find  that  to  succeed  in  art  it 
was  as  necessary  to  cultivate  the  moral  attributes 
as  to  acquire  manual  proficiency  and  dexterity. 


The  Chairman,  in  complimenting  Mr,  Hyde  Clarke 
on  the  very  interesting  lecture  he  had  delivered — 
the  brevity  of  which  he  felt  sure  the  audience 
joined  with  him  in  regretting — called  upon 
Dr.  Zerflito  commence  the  discussion  on  thelecture. 

Dr.  Zkrffi,  who  was  greeted  with  warm  applause, 
said  thathehadlistened  to  the  lecture  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  fully  agreed  with  the  principles  that 
had  been  propounded.  He  must,  however,  venture 
to  differ  from  the  lecturer  on  one  point,  as  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  in  that  ''decline  of 
art"  in  general,  which  the  lecture  inferred.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  universal 
history  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  art,  as 
one  grand  total  embracing  all  mankind,  was,  and 
had  been,  continually  progressing.  In  certain  geo- 
graphical districts  and  under  certain  circumstances 
art  declined,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  promoted 
and  fostered  in  other  regions.  Art  had  expanded 
Uke  science.  For  a  single  artist  of  ancient  times  we 
often  had  five  ur  six,  or  even  more,  but  this  had 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  same  way  that  in  a  forest 
the  beauty  of  individual  trees  did  not  so  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  as  when  one  tree  stood  alone. 
Whilst  in  the  middle  ages  only  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  and  the  State  and  the  wealthiest 
monasteries  had  possessed  great  works  of  art,  or  could 
command,  so  to  speak,  the  artistic  comforts  of  life, 
at  the  present  day  immense  private  galleries  well 
filled  with  meritorious  productions  existed  all  over 
Europe,  and  even  in  America.  Whilst  in  former 
times  utensils  having  the  slightest  pretence  to  ele- 
gance or  beauty  had  been  luxuries  only  within  the 
reach  of  kings,  queens,  or  the  wealthiest  nobles,  the 
humblest  classes  were  now  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  these  objects.  There  were  undoubtedly 
countries  in  which  an  artistic  taste  was  not  en- 
couraged in  the  masses,  but  this  arose  from  the 
bigoted  idea  that  to  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful was  sinful.  These  prejudices  were,  however, 
rapidly  dying  out.  The  sense  of  beauty  required  as 
much  cultivation  and  education  as  any  other  faculty. 
The  ancients  had  looked  upon  art  as  an  idealised 
reproduction  of  nature,  but  at  the  present  day 
artists  were  ranged  under  two  opposing  banners, 
the  idealists  and  the  materialists — or  flesh  and  blood 
painters.  Both  went  too  far  in  their  dogmatism. 
The  one  party  was  always  seeking  s\'mbolic  meanings 
in  the  forms  of  nature,  whilst  the  other  carried  its 
admiration  of  slavish  copying  so  far  that  he  would 
not  be  surprised  were  an  artist  to  propose  counting 
the  hair  on  the  head  as  a  preliminary  to  taking  a 
portrait.  Nature,  without  the  hallowing  touch  of 
the  artist's  intellectual  power,  was  sublime,  grand, 
bizarre,  but  never  beautiful.  This  principle  had 
been  so  well  understood  by  the  Greeks,  that  they 
had  in  sculpture  melted  the  male  and  female  forms 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  softening  the  angular 
lines  in  the  one  and  strengthening  the  too  undulating 
lines  in  the  other.  But  had  not  this  been  success- 
fully followed  by  modern  artists  ?  Had  we  not 
geniuses  like  Canova,  Flaxman,  Thorwaldsen.  Ranch, 
Schwanthaler,  Danuecker,  Pradier,  and  others,  who 
were  so  many  glorious  proofs  against  the  reality  of 
the  so-called  "  decline  of  art"  ?  We  sIiouM  always 
take  Nature  as  our  basis,  our  alphabet  to  work  upon 
and  cultivate  our  minds,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
render  some  idea  in  our  works  of  art.  If  we  once 
recognised  the  importance  of  this,  we  need  not  de- 
spair of  seeing  England's  art  as  flourishing  and 
vigorous  as  that  of  any  other  nation.     (Cheers.) 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs,  Gilks, 
Tidey,  Temple,  Houlston,  and  Sadler,  the  latter 
gentleman  remarking  that  he  much  regretted  tlie 
neglect  of  historical  studies  at  the  Academy.  He 
saw  professors  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  on 
the  list,  but  never  heard  that  they  gave  any 
instruction. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  said  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  wa^  due  to 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  his 
lecture  had  called  forth  the  able  and  interesting  re- 
marks which  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Zerfii  and  the 
(tthcr  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
liiscussion, 

Mr.  Ci.ARKi:.  in  returning  thanks,  replied  to  several 
(diservations  that  had  been  made,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  having  been  proposed  by  the 
hon.  sec.,  Mr.  G.  Browning,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


ART  INDUSTRIES  FOR  FEMALES. 

IN  an  article  on  "Art  Industries  at  South  Ken- 
sington," the  Times  remarks  that  though  we 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  a  vast  number  of  young 
men  and  women  are  learning  at  the  public  expense 
to  draw  the  human  figure,  to  paint  pictures,  and  to 
design  patterns  tolerably,  we  remember  that  all  this 
is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and   arc   aiuuous  to 


learn  to  what  account  such  an  education  is  turned 
by  those  who  receive  it.  What  percentage  of  the 
students  go  out  into  the  world  and  maintain  them- 
selves by  working  at  the  branch  of  art  in  which 
they  have  been  instructed?  What  percentage  re- 
lapse into  ordinarj'-  vocations,  in  wliich  the  accom- 
plishments they  have  acquired  are  nothing  more 
than  a  pleasant  amusement  for  their  leisure  hours? 
^Vhile  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  teach  the  students 
in  the  schools,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them,  when  they 
go  out  into  the  world,  to  elbow  their  vray  in  crowded 
trades  and  manufactures.  Difticult  as  this  may  be 
for  the  male,  it  is  twice  as  difiicult  for  the  female 
students.  AVhere  we  can  find  that  ten  women  who 
have  received  an  art  education  are  supporting  them- 
selves by  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  twentv  men  are 
able  to  do  so,  for  neither  custom  nor  trades  unions 
stand  in  their  way.  The  employment  of  women  is 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment schools  can  be  shown  to  have  contributed  to- 
wards its  practical  solution  they  will  deserve  our 
praise.  The  female  students  in  the  Government 
Schools  of  Design  secured,  so  long  as  twenty-five  years 
ago,a  place  in  the  trade  of  wood  engraving,  which  they 
have  since  lost.  There  was  an  outcry  from  the 
workmen  against  them,  but  they  have  been  driven 
out  less  by  that  than  by  the  change  which  has  come 
over  wood  engraving  itself,  and  which  has  made  it  a 
trade  unsuitable  to  women.  A  great  deal  of  the 
work,  especially  for  illustrated  papers,  has  to  be  done 
in  a  hurry,  and  compels  hours  which  are  too  long 
and  too  late  for  women.  About  1854  a  few  female 
students  got  employment  as  designers  in  lace,  diapers, 
and  other  flax  work,  and  at  the  present  time  a 
hmited  number  are  employed  in  designing  patterns 
for  wall-paper,  cups  and  saucers,  &c.,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  have  as  yet  fairly  found  their  way 
into  these  manufactures.  One  encouraging  sign  of 
the  times  out-of-doors  is  the  very  great  demand 
which  is  growing  up  for  women  teachers  of  drawing 
and  painting,  but  it  is  only  within  the  precincts  of 
South  Kensington  that  we  can  find  a  considerable 
number  of  female  students  really  employed  in  art 
manufactures,  and  earning  their  2os.  to  45s.  a  week 
by  working  at  the  arts  which  the  Government  has 
taught  them.  Here  they  are  employed  in  two 
branches  of  art,  one  of  which  will  soon  bear  trans- 
planting into  the  outer  world  as  a  new  industry.  The 
other  is  painting  upon  pottery,  and  is  carried  on  at  a 
branch  factory  and  kiln,  which  her  Majestj^'s  Com- 
missioners have  allowed  a  Staffordshire  firm  (Messrs. 
Minton,  Campbell,  &  Co.)  to  build  close  to  the 
Albert  Hall,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  leased  for  seven 
years  on  the  understanding  that  only  students  from 
the  schools  shall  be  employed.  Though  only  on  a 
limited  scale  this  factory  is  worked  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  is  the  germ  of  greater  things.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  as  the  only  place  in  London  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  high-class  pottery.  A  century  ©r 
so  ago  there  were  some  famous  works  at  Chelsea,  as 
also  at  Bow,  but  latterly  ever3*thing  of  the  sort  in 
England  seems  to  have  gravitated  to  the  great  centres 
of  the  pottery  trade.  We  can  here  lay  our  hand 
upon  a  specific  result  of  the  Government  system  of  art 
education,  especially  as  applied  to  women.  Having 
described  the  first  branch  of  industrial  art  in  which 
women  are  employed  at  Kensington — viz.,  the 
English  earthenware  mosaic,  or  opus  Aiiffticaiutm 
(which  has  been  more  than  once  described  in  the 
Building  News),  at  which,  as  it  is  a  newly- 
created  industr}'',  women  can  work  without 
treading  on  the  toes  of  any  trades  union,  our 
contemporary  passes  on  to  Messrs.  Minton,  Camp- 
bell, &  Co.'s  art  pottery  studio,  where  a  number 
of  students,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  women, 
have  been  doing  good  work  fur  tlie  last  year. 
Here  women  have  obtained  a  foothold  in  a  trade 
in  which,  at  its  headquarters  in  the  Potteries, 
they  would  be  ill-received,  if  received  at  all.  Not 
long  ago  the  Staffordshire  potters  would  .tUow  no 
woman  to  use  the  "  rest"  which  supports  the  hand  of 
the  pottery-painter ;  the  exclusion  may  not  now  l>e  so 
strict,  but  it  is  certain  that  these  students  could  not 
be  set  to  work  in  the  Potteries  without  causing  a 
great  deal  of  ill-feeling,  and  probably  some  com- 
motion. 

♦ 

Gift  to  the  Nation. — It  is  stated  that  Lady 
Walmsley,  of  Hume  Towers,  Bournemouth,  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  has 
decidet.1  upon  presenting  to  the  nation  the  celebrated 
portrait  gallery  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Joshua, 
which  comprises  portraits  of  the  following  eminent 
statesmen,  taken  from  life,  and  considered  to  be  the 
finest  extant : — Gladstone,  Cobden,  Bright,  Disraeli, 
and  Hume.  Also,  the  celebrated  portrait  of  George 
Stephenson,  for  which  the  late  Sir  Joshua  was  offered 
several  thousand  pounds ;  and  portraits  hy  Lacy  of 
Cromwell,  Nelson,  and  Garibaldi.  An  excellent 
portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Joshua  will  also  be  included 
in  the  gift. 
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CRITICAL    NOTES    ON    GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— VI. 

By  J.  B.  Waring. 

A  MEMBER  of  our  profession  stated  Lately 
at  the  Institute  that  he  was  elected 
honorary  member  of  a  Society  at  Genoa, 
with  the  title  of  "  Engineer  and  Architect." 
This  he  appeared  to  consider  odd,  and  unfor- 
tunately, to  English  ears,  so  it  may  sound, 
for  the  divorce  between  engineering  and 
architecture  is  complete  in  this  country,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  each  science.  We  have 
seen  in  the  lives  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
the  Renaissance,  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  were  educated  as  gold- 
smiths and  sculptors,  and  yet  executed 
important  engineering  works.  We  shall 
notice  in  a  future  paper  others  of  equal  fame 
who  were  celebrated  as  painters,  and  in  the 
present  article  we  propose  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  greatest  of  his  class,  who,  besides 
being  an  architect,  was  a  military  engineer  of 
the  highest  order.  Fra  Giocondo  and  Mi- 
chele  San  Michele,  the  two  great  Lombard 
masters,  were  both  distinguished  engineers  : 
of  the  former  we  propose  to  speak  anon.  At 
present  we    shall    confine    our    remarks  to 

MICIIELE   S.<N  MICHELE, 

who  was  born  at  Verona  in  1484,  and  was  edu- 
cated as  an  architect  by  his  father  Giovanni,  and 
his  uncle  Bartolommeo,  whom  Vasari  describes 
as  "  excellent  architects."  At  sixteen  years 
of  age,  according  to  our  author,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  assiduously  studied  the  ancient 
remains  there  ;  and  was  held  in  such  repute 
for  his  ability,  that  he  was  invited  to  Orvieto, 
and  made  Superintendent  of  Works  at  the 
Cathedral  when  he  must  have  been  quite  a 
youth.  Whilst  at  Orvieto  he  was  also  made 
Superintendent  of  Works  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Montef5ascone.  In  both  places  he 
was  engaged  not  only  on  the  Cathedrals,  but 
on  private  works.  He  must  have  remained 
in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  for  several 
years,  for  we  next  find  him  engaged  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  (Giulio  di  Medici),  who  was 
raised  to  the  Pontificate  in  1528.  When 
San  Michele  was  aboutthirty-nine  yearsof  age, 
he,  together  with  Antonio  San  Gallo,  went  to 
inspect  the  fortifications  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  construct  fresh  ones  where  required. 
Having  performed  this  service  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Pontiff,  he  determined  to  return 
to  Verona,  and  shortly  set  out  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  principal  Venetian  fortified 
towns.  He  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Sig- 
noria  of  Venice — who  had  been  informed  of 
his  proceedings — and  was  imprisoned  and  ex- 
amined as  to  his  object.  The  result  was  that 
the  Signoria  were  satisfied  he  was  "  a  man 
of  probity,  and  not  only  set  him  instantly  at 
liberty,  but  even  invited  him  to  enter  their 
service,  with  the  promise  of  a  handsome  sti- 
pend." This  offer  San  Michele,  being  still 
under  engagement  to  the  Pope,  declined, 
but  eventually  he  did  enter  the  service  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  immediately  employed 
in  the  fortifications  of  his  native  city,  and 
erected  in  V)27  the  Maddalena,  a  "  very  hand- 
some fort,"  "  with  the  first  angular  bastion 
ever  constructed."  After  repairing  old,  and 
constructing  several  new,  fortified  works  in 
the  territory  of  the  Republic,  San  Michele 
was  permitted  by  the  Signoria,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Francisco  Sforza,  to  inspect  the 
fortresses  of  the  Milanese,  but  only  for 
the  space  of  three  months. 

On  his  return  he  made  a  full  report  to  the 
Signoria  of  all  their  principal  fortified  towns 
of  the  Republic  in  Italy,  and  was  then  des- 
patched by  them  to  restore  and  fortify  Zara 
and  the  principal  cities  of  Dalmatia,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  Giovan'  Ciiro- 
lamo  San  Michele,  whom  he  left  in  charge  of 
the  numerous  works  then  pressed  on  by  the 
Republic,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  to  per- 
form similar  services  for  the  islands  of  Corfu, 
Cyprus,  and  Candia  (Crete),  the  fortifications 
of  Canea,  Rettimo,  and  Candia  (Khandax : 
Arabic — " great fortres.s"),  thelastof  which, at 
a  later  period,  resisted  the  great  siege  by  the 


Turks  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  finally 
surrendered  in  1669.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  memorable  siege  on  record,  and  one 
which  bore  full  testimony  to  San  Michele's 
genius  as  a  military  engineer,  the  largest 
cannon  then  known  to  tlie  world  having  been 
brought  to  bear  against  the  place  by  the  Turks.* 
Giovan'  Girolamo  San  Michele  being  thus  left 
in  charge  of  the  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  for- 
tresses, his  uncle  Michele  returned  to  Venice, 
and  commenced  the  construction  of  the  great 
fort  of  San  Andrea,  at  the  north-east  entrance 
of  the  Lido,  a  work  in  every  way  remarkable, 
for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  founda- 
tions, for  its  exposed  position,  for  its  admir- 
able design,  and  its  fine  architecture.  Of 
this  important  fort,  Vasari  tells  us  that  San 
Michele  "  prepared  a  very  beautiful  and  most 
exact  model  of  the  whole  work,"  and  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties  attendant  on  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  construction,  and  of  the  courage,  per- 
severance, and  ingenuity  displayed  by  San 
Michele  in  overcoming  them.  But,  even  when 
built,  the  popular  opinion  was  so  strongly 
expressed  that  it  could  never  stand  the  shock 
of  the  heavy  ordnance  with  which  the 
architect  proposed  to  furnish  it,  that  the 
Signoria  put  it  to  a  crucial  test  by  a  synchro- 
nous fire  of  all  the  heaviest  artillery  the 
arsenal  could  furnish,  from  its  forty  embra- 
sures, out  of  which  the  fort  came  firm  and 
unshaken,  so  that  the  nio.st  timid  or  envious 
were  silenced  in  their  forebodings  of  evil.  We 
may  here  point  out  that  when  the  founda- 
tions were  at  last  laid,  San  Michele  suffered 
them  to  remain  during  a  sufficient  space  of 
time  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  before  he 
began  to  build  the  superimposed  fortifications, 
with  their  enclosed  Piazza  and  other  build- 
ings— a  precaution  which  should  always  be 
taken  in  submarine  works.  Vasari  particu- 
larly praises  the  fine  masonry  of  the  building, 
and  adds,  "  Not  only  is  this  fortress  astonish- 
ing from  the  site  on  which  it  has  been  erected, 
but  it  is,  besides,  admirable  for  its  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  its  incalculable 
cost,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  Europe."  It  is  certainly  a 
triumph  of  the  military  engineer's  art,  and  is 
justly  esteemed  by  Quatreniere  de  Quincy  as 
"the  most  remarkable  monument  of  San 
Michele's  science."  And  it  is  not  without 
cause  that  San  Michele  has  been  often  re- 
garded as  the  originator  of  the  system  of  for- 
tification in  vogue  up  to  late  days,  although 
his  ideas  have  naturally  received  much  deve- 
lopment by  Vauban,  Cohorn,  and  others. 

Next  in  order  we  proceed  to  notice  the  gates 
of  Verona,  as  being  works  of  a  semi-fortified 
character,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  Porta 
Nuova,  Porta  S.  Zeno,  and  Porta  Stuppa  or 
del  Pallio.  The  last  named  may  be  taken  as 
the  noblest  and  most  characteristic  of  the 
series,  and  Gwilt  very  well  observes,  that  "  in 
this  gate,  the  way  in  which  San  Jlichele  com- 
bined pure  and  beautiful  architecture  with 
the  requisites  called  in  for  fortification 
may  be  seen  displayed  to  great  advan- 
tage. It  is  an  instance  of  his  wonderful 
ingenuity  and  taste."  The  Porta  Nuova  is 
inscribed  with  the  date  1533.  That  "  del 
Pallio"  was  not  completed  at  the  time 
of  San  Michele's  death,  which  took  place  at 
Verona  in  the  year  1559,  according  to  Vasari, 
who  also  states  that  the  "two  very  beautiful 
gates  of  Legnano"  were  designed  by  him. 

The  gate  of  S.  jNIichael  at  Parma  is  also 
ascribed  to  him.  It  was  built  by  Pope  Paul 
HI.,  and  is  dated  1545. 

The  bridge  at  Verona  called  "  Ponte 
Nuova." 

The  cistern  of  the  five  wells  at  Zara  is 
possibly  from  his  design,  or  that  of  his 
nephew,  as  well  as  the  fine  gates,  the  "  Porta 
di  Terra  B'irma"  at  the  same  place,  dated  1533, 
and  that  of  San  Nicolb. 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  great  Turltish  ar- 
tillery of  the  tUIeenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Cen- 
turies, see  a  I'liper  by  General  Lcfroy,  in  the  Arch&o- 
logical  Journal,  December,  isiis. 


The  Lazaretto  of  Verona,  only  partially 
carried  out,  a  large  arcaded  building  with 
central  chapel. 

Besides  these  important  works,  San  Michele 
designed  several  churches,  and  some  of  the 
noblest  palaces  of  Verona  and  Venice.  In- 
deed, Verona  is  almost  as  much  the  City  of 
San  Micheli  as  Vicenza  is  that  of  Palladio  : 
their  genius  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
monuments  of  each. 

Such  are  the  chapel  of  the  Guareschi  in 
the  church  of  San  Bernardino,  Verona. 
This  chapel,  circular  on  plan,  now  called 
the  Pellegrini  Chapel,  is  generally  considered 
San  Michele's  masterpiece  of  its  class.  It  i.s 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  constructed  of  a 
very  beautiful  whitish  stone,  and  is  truly  a 
most  beautiful  work,  both  in  design  and  de- 
tail, although,  from  being  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  San  ^Michele's  death,  some  faults — 
probably  not  of  the  master,  but  of  his  suc- 
cessor— are  to  be  found  in  it.  The  whole 
was  restored,  and  finally  completed  by  the 
architect  Giuliani  in  1793,  who  published  a 
finely-illustrated  work  upon  it.  The  JIadonna 
di  Campagna,  near  Verona,  was  originally 
designed  by  San  Michele  ;  but  not  commenced 
till  the  year  of  his  death,  and  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  his  nephew,  Bernardino 
Brugnoli,  who  appears  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  San  ^lichele's  principal  assistant  at 
Verona.  The  unfinished  facade  of  S.  M.  in 
Organo ;  the  cloisters  of  S.  Eufemia,  and 
part  of  the  facade  of  S.TommasoCantuariense ; 
the  cupola  and  campanile  of  San  Georgio 
Maggiore  (the  last-named  continued  by  Ber- 
nardino) ;  the  campanile  and  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  Duorao,  Verona,  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  nuns  of  San  Biagio  Catoldo,  at 
Venice,  were  also  by  him.  The  facade  of 
San  Sebastian,  Verona,  is  also  attributed  to 
him,  and  the  octagonal  chapel  of  the  della 
Torre  family  at  their  villa  of  Fumane. 

In  his  palatial  designs  the  artistic  genius  of 
San  Michele  is  not  less  admirably  displayed. 
The  palaces  of  Verona  built  by  him  rival 
those  of  Venice  and  of  Vicenza,  and,  we 
would  even  venture  to  say,  surjiass  those 
of  Palladio.  Such  are  the  fine  palaces 
Canossa,  Guasta  Verza,  Bevilacqua,  Pel- 
legrini, and  Pompei  della  Vittoria  (olim 
Lazziuoli),  and  the  portals  of  the  Preffetura 
and  Podesta  in  Verona ;  and,  in  Venice  : 
the  palaces  ,  Grimani,  Mocenigo  {olim 
Cornaro),  Spinelli  {uUm  Cornaro),  and 
Bragadini,  and  the  great  palace  of  Soranzi, 
near  Castelfranco,  now  destroyed  ;  but  which 
was  one  of  San  Michele's  masterpieces — plain 
and  massive — andmany  other  private  buildings 
and  works  of  less  note,  such  as  the  gateways 
of  the  Casa  Uberti  and  Casa  Buturini  at 
Verona,  the  Palazzo  Roncali  at  Rovigo,  and 
the  depository  for  the  Bucentaur  at  Venice. 

Besides  these  various  works,  San  Mi- 
chele designed  the  magnificent  monument 
erected  in  San  Antonio  Padua  to  the  Doge 
A.  Contarini  (A.D.  1555)  the  sculpture  being 
by  Allessandro  Vittoria  and  Dancse  Cattaneo  ; 
that  of  Cardinal  Bembo  in  the  same  church, 
and  the  tomb  of  Luigi  Visconti  (1553)  in  the 
adjoining  cloisters. 

The  tomb  of  Count  della  Torre  in  San 
Francesco,  Verona,  is  also  attributed  to  him, 
and  the  monuments  to  Tommaso  da  Vico  in 
S.  Zenone,  and  Tommaso  Lavagnoli  in  S. 
Eufemia,  in  the  same  city. 

In  considering  the  artistic  merit  of  Saa 
Jlichele  as  an  architect,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  formed  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  was  true  that  he  was  not  only  a 
member  of  a  family  of  architects,  and  received 
all  the  advantages  of  an  early  and  regular  edu- 
cation, as  welfas  the  examples  of  such  great 
masters  as  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  San  Galli,  during  his  residence  at  Rome  ; 
nevertheless,  his  manner  is  distinctly 
original  :  strength,  boldness,  effect,  and 
beauty  are  its  marked  characteristics. 
His  arrangement  of  boldly-rusticated  base- 
ments, combined  with  a  large  use  of  the  arch 
and  engaged  column,  is  of  noble  effect ;  and 
his  designs  appear,  to  us  at  least,  superior  not 
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only  ill  this  respect,  but  for  carefully  studied 
beauty  of  detaU,  to  those  of  any  master  of  his 
time. "  ^^'e  vould  particularly  citt',  in  respect 
to  beauty  of  detail,  the  doorway  of  liis  own 
house  in  Verona,  which  is  of  too  sliort  an 
apertui'e,  however ;  repeated afxain,wltli  slit'lit 
variations,  in  the  Pellegrini  (^hajiel  and  in  the 
Portadel  I'alio,  which  is  founded  on  an  antique 
model  from  a  temple  near  Sj)oleto,  given  in 
Serlio,  and  which,  whether  as  regards  propor- 
tion, ornament,  or  detail,  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  examples 
of  art  of  modern  times,  and  worthy  of  forming 
a  pendant  to  that  other  exquisite  work  by 
15ramante — ^the  doorway  of  the  Cancellaria  at 
Rome.  Nor  do  we  think  that,  as  models  of 
good  proportion  and  dignified  simplicity  of 
character,  can  any  buildings  of  their  size  and 
class  sui-pass  the  Palazzo  Pompei  at  Verona, 
and  the  Grimani  at  Venice  ;  and  certainly 
none  are  equal  to  his  grand  and  effective 
city  gateways,  of  which  the  Porta  del  Palio 
is  an  excellent  example.  It  is  for  these  grand 
and  impressive  effects  obtained  by  San^Iichele 
through  such  simple  means  that  we  parti- 
cularly admire  him,  and  would  hold  him  nj) 
as  an  examj)le  to  tlie  student  of  what  nobility 
there  is  in  a  manly  simplicity  of  style,  com- 
pared witli  the  ornate  and  meretricious  system 
so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  amongst 
ourselTSs. 


The  directors  were  indebted  to  tlie  Marquis  of  West- 
minster and  the  Marquis  of  Xurtliatnpton,  and  to 
I.ady  liurdett-Coutts,  for  fjivinjr  tlieni  faeilities  to 
ol)tain  sites  on  their  property,  arnl  tlu-y  trusted  they 
would  receive  the  same  friendly  eunsideratiou  in 
future.  He  concluded  by  remarliing  that  the  com- 
pany had  only  lost  £10  by  default  of  a  tenant  dur- 
ing the  half-year,  and  that  their  lawyer's  bill 
amounted  to  6s.  8d.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Jlr.  .Vlderman  Finnis.  who  stated  that  the  directors, 
liein^^  men  of  business,  avoided  all  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, and  that  from  the  outset  they  had  declined  to  re- 
ceive any  remuneration  for  their  services.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Morrison,  M.P.,  pro- 
posed the  declaration  of  the  customary  dividend  of  .5 
per  cent.,  and  remarked  that,  whether  regarded  from  a 
philanthropic  or  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
company  had  achieved  ^eat  and  deserved  success, 
and  the  directors  rejoiced  to  see  that  private  builders 
were  beginning  to  follow  their  example.  IMr.  (^rifiith 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried.  The  re- 
tiring directors.  Sir  AVilliam  Bodkin,  Mr.  .\lderman 
Stone,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Fox,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Willi.-im 
^Morrison,  M.P.,  and  the  retiring  amlitttr,  Mr.  William 
Turquand,  were  re-elected.  Sir  Sydney  "Waterlow 
took  occasion  to  state  that  during  last  year  bctwecH 
£■20,000  and  £30,0110  had  been  spent  by  private 
persons  in  erecting  industrial  dwellings,  and  that  a 
large  trade  was  likely  in  future  to  be  transacted  in 
this  way.  The  meeting  concluded  with  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
giving  the  use  of  the  Blansiou  House  on  the  occasion. 


IMPROVED  INDUSTRI.\L  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company   was   held   at    the   Mansion  House, 
Alderman   Sir   Sydney   H.   Waterlow  in   the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  directors  stated  that,  in  all.  shares 
amounting,  when  fully  paid  up,  to  £20-2,410,  had 
been  issued ;  that   the  loans  applied  for  from    the 
Public  M'orks  Commissioners  were  to  the  extent  of 
£84,0nn,    .and    that    the    tof.al    expenditure  on    the 
capital  account  was  now  £212,17.>      The  income  for 
the  half-year  was  £9,412,  of  which  C.i,ori2  was  the 
amount  of    rents,   and    the    expenditure    had    been 
j£4,9il2,    leaving   a   balance   of    profit    of    £4,430. 
There  was  a  sum  of  £7,009  available  for  dividend, 
and  the  directors  recommended  that  the  usual  divi- 
dend at    the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  be  ]^aid, 
and  that    the    balance  should  be    carried    forward. 
They  congratulated  the  shareholders  on  the  general 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  estates.  The  dwellings  at 
Bethnal-green  had  been  completed,  and  about  100 
were   now  occupied.     Other   buildings   in   George- 
Street,     Grosvenor  -  square,    Compton  -  street,    and 
Shoreditch,   would  be   opened    very    shortly,    and 
sixty-four  dwellings  were  in  course  of  erection  in 
Ebury-square.      Pimlico.     The    great    demand    for 
improved  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  O.xfnrd- 
street  had  been  shown   in  the  case  of  the  George- 
street  buildings,  there  l^eing  already  upwards  of  1  .so 
applications  for  the  thirty-eight  dwellings.     It  was 
hoped    soon    to    obtain    additional    sites    near   that 
locality,  and  negotiations  had  been  opened  fur  that 
purpose.     The  fact  of  the  company  having  from  the 
commencement  paid  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
carried  forward  considerable  balances,  was  a  strong 
proof  that  while  the  tenants  contiiuied  to  pay  tlie 
commercial  value  of  their  occupations,  their  inde- 
pendence   was    in  no    w.ay    interfered  with.     The 
company   now  owned  eleven  blocks  of  buildings,  in 
various  districts  of  London,  comprising  1.000  tene- 
ments, and   202  more  would  soon  be  added.     I'^ach 
tenement  contained  a  .separate  kitclien  or  scullery, 
copper,  water-supply,   and  other  conveniences.     In 
addition,   there   were  125   small    houses,  and   some 
valuable  shop  property  on  the  Bothual-green-rnad 
estate,    and    three    valuable    dwelling-houses    with 
shops  in  King's-cross-road.     Sir  Sidney  Waterlow. 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,   said   that   if 
the  company  succeeded    in   obtaining  the  sites  for 
which  they  were  negotiating,  there  would  be  another 
call  this  year,  but  the  directfirs.  following  their  usual 
custom,  would  not  .apply  for  the  money  nntil   they 
required  to  spend    it.       Their    new    liethn.il-green 
dwellings  had  not  been  let  as  well  as  they  might  have 
expected,  but  that  was  owing  partly  to  the  late  de- 
pression of  trade  and  partly  to  the  great  competition 
in  building  matters  that  existed  outside  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis.     That  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  that  it  was  more  advisable  to  erect 
dwellings  in  the  centre  and  amid  the  Inistle  of  the 
London  streets  than  in   the  suburbs,  and  it  ,was  al- 
ways found  that  the  working  classes  preferred  to  live 
in  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  worked  than  in 
districts  to  and  from  which  they  would  hare  to  travel. 


HINTS  ON   PAINTING   AND    VARNISHING. 

THE  following  hints,  which  may  be  found  of  use 
to  some  of  our  reiiders,  are  reprinted  from  a 
little  work*  by  an  American  carriage-painter  :  — 

Aloout  Oils. 

The  longer  oil  is  kept,  it  is  always  the  better  both 
in  regard  to  its  drying  and  transparent  qualities. 
To  make  good  nut  oil,  the  skin  of  ripe  walnuts 
should  be  peeled  off,  as  it  contains  an  acid  which 
turns  it  brown.  Poppy  oil  is  made  from  the  ripe 
seed  of  poppies.  It  is  the  best  drj-ing  oil.  The  oil 
of  spike  or  lavender  is  obtained  by  distilling  spike 
with  water ;  it  is  very  volatile  and  fine  for  working 
with  the  pencil,  or  for  enamelling.  To  make  a  fine 
drying  oil  for  extra  fine  painting,  take  of  poppy  oil 
or  nut  oil  one  pint,  of  gum  sandarac  two  ounces,  of 
white  vitriol  and  sug.ar  of  lead  each  one  ounce. 
Boil  the  whole  till  the  solid  ingredients  are  dissolved, 
and  the  mixture  is  the  colour  of  linseed  oil. 

This  oil  will  dry  fast,  and  a  portiou  of  pure  tur- 
pentine added  makes  a  fiue  oil  for  use  where  the 
purest  white  tint  is  required.  It  may  be  mixed 
with  other  oils  as  a  drying,  where  common  drying 
oil  would  be  injurious  to  the  colour. 

Raw  linseed  for  carriage  work  is  best,  as  being 
more  volatile  than  boiled  oil,  it  strikes  into  the  wood, 
and  forms  a  hard,  resinous  filling. 

Bleacbing  Oil. 

Pour  about  as  much  linseed  oil  into  a  shallow 
earthen  vessel  as  will  stand  one  inch  in  depth ;  then 
pour  in  si.x  inches  of  water,  cover  with  a  fine  cloth, 
and  let  the  whole  stand  in  the  sua  for  a  few  weeks 
until  the  liquid  becomes  thick,  when  it  should  be 
poured  in  a  phial  and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat, 
after  which  the  clear  is  to  be  poiu-cdoff  and  strained 
through  a  flannel  cloth. 

To  Bind  a  Brush. 

Brushes,  when  new,  should  be  bound  at  least  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  hair,  to  preserve  them  and 
render  them  better  for  use.  Some  painters  bind  a 
strong  cord  round  and  round  to  the  proper  distance, 
and  secure  each  end  to  the  haniUe. 

But  a  better  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of  strong 
muslin  and  wrap  one  thickness  around  the  hair,  then 
tie  a  cord  firmly  around  the  same  as  lnw  as  you 
desire  the  binding  to  cnme ;  then  fold  the  nuisliu 
back  towards  the  handle,  and  fasten  it  by  tacking  the 
margin  aroiuHl  the  boriler  of  the  original  binding. 
This  method  makes  a  very  neat  binding,  especially 
for  varnish  brushes. 

Keeping  Varnish- 

I  prefer  to  keep  English  or  linishing  varnish  cans 
covered  with  a  piece  of  silk,  which  shouUl  be  tied 
over  the  mouth  of  the  can,  instead  of  a  tight  cork ; 
for  the  reason,  that  extra  varnishes  work  better,  and 
arc  not  so  apt  to  *■  crawl"  or  "pit,"  if  allowed  to  be 
in  a  can  from  which  the  gases  may  escape.  This 
plan  is  onlj'  used  on  cans  that  are  in  frequent  use, 
for  if  air  be  allowed  to  get  to  the  Viirnish  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  it  will  thicken  the  varnish  and 
injure  it.     Great  care  should  always  be  taken  with 
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varnish  cans,  for  the  least  dust  will  be  found  to 
show  itself,  when  a  large  panel  is  varnished,  and 
many  would  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  Look 
out  for  your  cans ! 

To  Imitate  Marble. 

In  painting  to  imitate  white  m.irble,  get  up  a 
smooth  white  ground.  Then  hold  a  lighted  candle 
near  the  surface  and  allow  the  smoke  to  form  the 
viirious  shades  and  tints  desired.  This  will  make  a 
very  handsome  imitation,  and  cannot  be  equalled 
with  the  pencil. 

Black  marble  is  made  by  streaking  a  black  sur- 
face with  colours,  using  a  feather  anil  pencil. 
Another  plan  is  to  get  up  a  smooth  black  surface, 
then  take  the  colours,  3-ellow,  green,  red,  white.  &e., 
ground  thick  in  gold  size,  and  '*  streak "  the  surface 
with  a  stick  or  pencil.  Allow  it  to  dry,  and  apply  a 
heavy  coat  of  lampbl.ack  and  yellow  ochre,  mixed 
like  rough  stuff.  When  all  is  hard,  rub  down  to  a 
level  surf.ace  with  lump  pumice-stone,  varnish,  and 
a  beautiful  variegated  marble  will  be  the  result. 

Bronze  Paint  for  Iron. 

Ivory  black  one  ounce,  chrome  yellow  one  ounce, 
chronic  green  two  pounds ;  mix.  with  raw  linseed 
oil,  .adding  a  little  japan  to  dry  it,  and  you  have  a 
very  nice  bronze  green.  If  desired,  gold  bronze  may 
be  put  on  the  prominent  parts,  as  on  the  tips  or 
edges  of  au  iron  railing,  when  the  iiaint  is  not  quite 
dry,  using  a  piece  of  velvet  or  plush  with  which  to 
rub  on  the  bronze. 

Transparent  Painting  on  Muslin  Window- 
Shades 
This  art  is  extensively  practised  in  painting 
screens  and  window-shades.  The  muslin  is  stretched 
on  a  frame  and  secured  by  tacks,  then  sized  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  flour-paste,  white  glue,  and  white 
bar-soap  ;  the  soap  renders  the  muslin  pliable  and 
soft.  A  thin  coat  is  applied,  which  is  nearly  invi- 
sible when  drv. 

A  coat  of  piue  linseed  oil,  diluted  with  spirits  of 
turpentine.  Is  then  applied  to  the  whole,  or  a  part,  as 
desu-ed,  laying  it  on  quickly  and  smoothly  to  ensure 
an  even  transparent  surface. 

The  colours  used  are,  ivory  black,  ultramarine, 
Paris  green,  verdigris,  umber,  sienna,  asphaltimi, 
and  all  other  transparent  colours. 

An  outline  of  the  design  is  drawn  with  a  small 
pencil  with  black  or  umber,  after  which  the  colours 
may  be  applied,  more  or  less  diluted,  as  more  or  less 
transparency  is  desired.  In  general,  the  brightest 
colours  should  be  applied  first  and  the  darker  shades 
over  them. 

These  colours  must  be  laid  evenly  and  smoothly 
with  soft  brushes,  and  should  any  part  be  made  too 
dark,  the  best  way  is  to  scrape  off  with  a  stick 
before  the  coloiu-  gets  too  dry.  The  best  designs  for 
shades  consist  of  landscape  views,  and  should 
always  be  designed  to  accommodate  the  form  and 
position  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  drawn. 
Stencils  will  be  found  useful  on  this  work,  in 
making  corners  or  stripes  for  borders. 
Lettering  on  Glass. 
Sign  painting  on  gl.^5S  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
branches  of  our  .art,  and  as  there  are  but  few  who 
can  make  a  good  job,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
the  method  which  has  .always  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  admirably. 

The  glass  should  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
dried,  then  lay  out  the  lines  for  the  letters  with  soap, 
a  piece  of  hard  scented  soap  being  best,  theu  pro- 
ceed to  paint  the  letters  ou  the  right  side  of  the 
glass  mth  lampblack  mixed  with  oil — this  is  to 
form  a  guide  lor  the  work;  then  on  the  inside,  lay 
on  a  thin  coat  of  size-— made  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  water,  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  water — with 
acamel's-hair  brush,  covering  over  the  whole  line 
of  letters.  Then  lay  on  the  gold  haf  irith  a  tip, 
until  every  part  of"  the  letters  is  covered  well. 
Allow  the  leaf  to  remain  until  the  size  is  dry,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  letters  on  the  front  siile  can 
be  easily  seen  and  traced.  This  is  done  with  quick 
drying  black,  to  which  is  added  a  little  varnish. 
Paint  over  every  part  of  the  letter  directly  on  the 
gold  and  allow  it  to  dry  ;  then  wii)e  off  with  soap 
and  water  the  lampblack  letters  from  the  front  side, 
and  with  clean  cold  water  .and  a  soft  sponge,  wash 
the  superfluous  gold- leaf  and  size  from  the  back, 
and  you  will  h.ave  a  perfect  gold  letter  on  the  glass. 
Proceed  now  to  shade  the  letters,  which  may  be 
done  in  colours  to  suit  the  taste  of  tlie  painter. 
Always  .shade  to  tlie  edge  of  the  gold,  for  by  that 
means  you  have  only  one  edge  to  make  straight. 
The  sliiide  may  be  left  rough  on  its  extreme  edge, 
and  when  dry  a  neat  straight  edge  can  be  obtaiued 
by  merely  scraping  with  a  knife. 
Scrolls. 
This  work  requires  the  good  taste  and  perfect 
outline  of  a  draughtsman.     But  an  insight  into  this 
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art  may  be  gained  by  copj'ing  the  work  of  others, 
by  processes  described  in  this  book. 

When  a  copy  has  been  made  on  the  copying 
paper,  take  a  piece  of  stout  wrapping-paper,  and 
laying  it  on  a  smooth  board,  place  the  copy  over  it, 
aad  fasten  all  down  to  the  board  with  a  few  tacks 
or  pins ;  then  witli  a  pin  priclc  the  outlines  with 
small  holes  through  the  cop);  and  wrapping-paper. 
Having  done  this,  lift  all  from  the  board,  and  by 
placing  the  wrapping-paper  copy  on  the  panel,  and 
dusting  on  fine  whiting  with  a  pounce-bag,  you  will 
transfer  the  copy  to  the  panel.  Next  proceed  to  till 
in  the  outlines  with  gold  size  ;  lay  on  the  gold,  and 
then  clean  off  nicely  tor  shading. 

This  is  done  with  asphaltum,  but  a  very  fine 
effect  can  be  made  by  glazing  some  parts  with 
carmine  or  blue.  Copy  the  shading  of  the  original 
as  near  as  possible ;  put  in  the  lights  or  white  fine 
lines,  and  with  a  little  practice  and  the  use  of 
pattern,  you  will  soon  gain  a  knowledge  of  scrolling 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  perform  ordinary  work. 

Scrolling  in  colours  can  be  learned  in  the  same 
way,  but  it  is  a  more  difficult  art,  as  it  requires  good 
taste  in  the  application  of  colours — harmony  of 
colours  being  the  greatest  desideratum  in  good 
scrolling. 

Staining  Wood. 

Take  nitric  acid  and  dilute  with  ten  parts  water, 
wash  the  wood  with  it,  and  a  mahogany  colour  will 
be  obtained. 

To  produce  a  rosewood  finish,  glaze  the  same  with 
carmine  or  Munich  lake. 

Asphaltum,  thinned  with  turpentine,  is  another 
excellent  mahogany  colour,  on  new  wood. 

G-ilding. 

This  beautiful  art  requires  our  special  attention, 
for  it  appears  to  many  to  be  a  very  troublesome 
operation  to  execute  well.  But  it  is  easily  done,  as 
my  remarks  will  show,  and  a  little  experience  prove. 
It  is  best  when  gilding  on  carriage  or  waggon  work, 
where  the  gold  will  be  protected  with  varnish,  to 
procure  "  gold  size  "  ready  prepared — English  gold 
size  being  the  best.  If  not  to  be  had,  you  can 
make  a  substitute  by  using  English  varnish  and 
Japan  in  equal  parts.  If  the  gildinj^  is  for  striping, 
you  should  mix  a  little  chrome  yellow  with  it,  to 
be  able  to  see  the  lines  better  ;  but  in  lettering  no 
colouring  is  rctjuired.  Having  your  job  rubbed 
down  smoothly,  take  a  piece  of  muslin  and  tie  up 
in  it  a  little  whiting  to  form  a  "  pounce  bag ;  " 
with  this  you  pounce  or  dust  over  every  part  of  the 
work  where  tlie  gold  leaf  is  to  be  put,  to  prevent 
the  leaf  from  sticking  to  the  surface  not  covered  by 
the  size.  Another  method  is  to  wash  the  job  over 
with  starch  water ;  while  still  another  plan  is — 
where  dust  or  starch  is  not  applicable  on  account  of 
newly-varnished  work  near  by — to  cut  a  pot.ito  in 
half,  and  with  the  raw  surface  rub  the  place  desired, 
leaving  the  juice  of  the  potato  on;  this  soon  dries 
and  forms  a  thin  film,  to  which  the  gold  will  not 
adhere.  Any  one  of  the  above  methods  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  coating  will 
wash  off  clean  when  the  gilding  is  dr}'.  The  surface 
prepared,  take  the  size  and  put  on  the  stripes,  orna- 
ments, or  what  not,  and  allow  it  to  dry  just  enough 
to  enable  you  to  pass  your  finger  over  it  without  it 
.sticking ;  but  if  when  the  finger  is  placed 
directly  upon  it,  it  is  "  tacky,"  It  is  ready  to  receive 
the  gold. 

For  signs,  or  work  which  is  not  to  be  covered 
with  varnish,  we  should  use  oil  size,  which  is  made 
with  old  boiled  oil.  .  The  best  is  that  taken  from  a 
paint  cup  in  which  the  paint  has  settled  and  left 
the  oil  on  top.  Pour  this  off  carefully  and  griud 
into  it  a  'little  chrome  yellow. 

Bronzing. 

Gold  bronze  is  used  on  carriage  parts  for  striping ; 
.and  many  fine  fancy  jobs  can  be  done  with  this 
powder. 

The  size  used  for  bronze  is  the  same  as  that 
described  for  gold  leaf. 

To  put  on  the  bronze,  take  a  piece  of  plush  or 
velvet,  and  make  a  small  "  pounce "  bag,  by  tying 
up  a  ball  of  cotton.  This  will  take  up  the  bronze, 
which  is  gently  rubbed  over  the  size.  The  best 
qftility  of  bronze  is  but  little  inferior  to  gold  leaf, 
and  for  striping  is  better,  as  it  does  not  consume  so 
much  time,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  cheaper  than 
gold  leaf.  To  make  fancy  work  with  bronze,  cut 
out  anj'  desired  pattern  in  paper,  and  laying  it 
over  a  nearly  dry  v.arnisbed  surface,  rub  the  bronze 
on  through  the  holes  of  the  pattern.  The  fronts  of 
the  spokes  and  the  ribs  of  express  waggons  may  be 
nicely  ornamented  in  this  manner. 

Copper  and  silver  bronze  can  also  be  used  in  this 
way,  and  when  the  three  are  mixed  up  in  ornaments 
they  loMk  well. 


To  Prevent  Vermilion  from  Fading. 

English  vermilion  should  be  mixed  with  rubbing 
varnish  and  oil,  instead  of  japan,  as  the  latter  has 
a  tendency  to  injure  the  colour. 

Light  English  vermilion  is  used  for  striping  and 
ornamenting  or  lettering  ;  the  deep  vermilion  having 
less  body,  will  not  cover  good. 

Vermilion  is  well  knowu  to  fade  or  turn  a 
blackish  brown ;  this  can  be  obviated,  and  the 
colour  preserved  for  a  long  time,  by  adding  to  the 
dry  colour  before  mixing  one-eighth  part  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  which  can  be  obtained  at  any 
drug-store.  The  old  masters  used  this  secret  in 
their  paintings,  and  their  colours  are  knoAvn  to 
stand  the  wear  of  years. 

American  vermilion  should  never  be  ground,  as 
the  process  would  change  it  to  an  orange  colour  ; 
while  green,  Indian  red,  chrome  yellow,  and  all 
heavj^  body  colours  are  better,  if  ground  as  fine  as 
possible.  Raw  oil  is  preferable  to  boiled ;  it  being 
more  volatile,  penetrates  the  pores  of  wood  better, 
and  forms  a  harder  and  more  durable  surface  for  the 
succeeding  coats. 


LOUTH  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY 
COMPETITION. 

THE  committee,  after  carefully  considering  the 
merits  of  the  several  designs  sent  in,  have 
selected  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of 
3.5,  Moorgate-street,  London,  and  have  given  instruc- 
tions for  the  working  drawings  to  be  prepared.  The 
.arrangement  of  the  wards  is  on  the  pavilion  system. 
The  accommodation  provided  on  ground  floor  con- 
sists of  general  sick  ward  and  an  accident  ward, 
with  operating-room ;  ample  bath-room,  lavatory, 
ward  scullery,  and  water-closet  couveniences  have 
been  provided  adjoining  the  wards.  The  matron's 
room  is  near  the  entrance,  and  has  a  window  for 
overlooking  the  sick  ward.  The  out-patients' depart- 
ment is  kept  distinct,  and  has  a  large  waiting-room, 
medical  oflicers'  examination-room,  and  dispensary, 
with  separate  entrances.  The  dead-house  and  post- 
mortem room  face  north,  and  are  lighted  by  a  large 
sk3'light.  The  dining-room  for  the  convalescents 
has  a  southern  aspect.  The  administrative  portion  is 
well  separated  from  the  hospital,  and  comprises 
kitchen  and  scullery,  mth  pantry,  larder,  dry-goods, 
clothes,  and  other  stores ;  the  laundry,  washhouse, 
and  drying  closet  being  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
building.  Servants'  water-closet,  coal,  wood,  and 
beer  stores,  are  conveniently  placed.  On  the  first 
floor,  the  women's  sick  ward  is  similar  to  the  ward 
below,  and  the  children's  and  separation  ward  is  ad- 
joining. A  nurses'  room,  servants'  bed-room,  and 
clean  linen  store  closet  are  provided ;  also  a  private 
w.ater-closet  for  the  matron  and  nursgs.  The  ex- 
terior will  be  of  light  yellow  bricks,  mtli  red  brick 
bauds  and  arches,  the  dressings  generally  being  of 
Ancaster  stone.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced  as 
early  as  possible. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Portsmouth  School  Bcukd. — Forty  sets  of  de- 
signs were  sent  in  for  this  competition,  and  after  six 
were  selected  by  the  committee,  Messrs.  Slater  and 
Carpenter,  the  arbitrators,  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr. 
Hellyer,  of  Ryde. 

Chorley  New  Town-hall.  — •  The  Preston 
Guardian  says ; — "  The  competing  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed new  Town-hall  have  been  arranged  for  view 
in  Mr.  Gillett's  shed.  Whittle-street.  There  are  up- 
wards of  sixtj^  sets,  some  of  them  being  in  the  most 
elaborate  style  of  architecture.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Commissioners  will  make  a  selection  of  the  best 
and  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  town, 
and  then  allow  the  public  admission." 

StJNDEKLAND     WORIUIEN's    DWELLINGS.    Thc 

first  premium  of  £20  has  been  awarded  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Sunderland  to  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  second,  we  understand, 
to  Mr.  Tillman,  of  Sunderland.  These  drawings 
were  selected  from  among  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ilrawings  submitted.  Both  designs  are 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Corporation. 

The  School  Board  for  London. — The  follow- 
ing architect.s  have  been  invited  to  send  in  designs 
for  a  Public  Elementary  School  to  be  erected  in 
.Johnson-street,  Stepne}-,  lo  accommodate  t,000 
children,  viz : — Messrs.  E.  Barry,  Saxon  Sncll, 
Roger  Smith,  A.  and  C.  ILarston,  Jarvis  and  Son, 
and  A.  Newman.  The  building  is  to  be  designed 
upon  the  principle  of  Class  Division,  sometimes 
called  the  Prussian  svstem. 


^uiftiiiig  lutclligcnce. 


CHURCHES   AND  CHAPELS. 

FARNiiAjr. — A  new  Congregational  Church  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  F.arnham,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000. 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Gotliic  style,  and  will 
have  a  spire.  Mr.  T.  Wonnacott,  of  Farnham,  will 
be  the  architect. 

HecivMondwhce. — On  Thursday  week  a  new 
Congregational  chapel,  which  has  been  erected  at 
Doghouse,  HeckmondwilvC,  Yorks,  was  opened.  The 
structure  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  the  basement 
Is  a  school-room  capable  of  accommodating  150 
scholars.  Thc  body  of  the  chapel  will  scat  about 
300  people.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  and  school  is 
nearly  £1,700.  It  has  been  built  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Hiscox,  of  Harrogate. 

Ipswich.— S.  Mary-Stoke  Church,  Ipswich,  h.is 
just  been  reopened,  after  extensive  alterations.  The 
church  has  been  enlarged  by  removing  the  south 
wall  of  the  old  nave,  and  substituting  for  It  an  arcade 
of  five  arches,  borne  upon  elegant  clustered  columns 
in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  old  church  has  been  built  an  entirely  new 
nave  and  chancel,  and  the  old  nave  and  chancel, 
with  the  north  transept,  are  left  as  a  sort  of  aisle  to 
the  church.  The  church  now  seats  518  persons, 
instead  of  about  200,  as  formerly.  The  cost  of  the 
new  work  has  been  £1,750. 

Jareow-ox-Ttne. — The  new  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  recently  finished  at  Jarrow,  was  formally 
opened  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Drummond,  M.A.,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow.  The 
building  has  cost  about  £3,200,  and  is  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  Sitting  accommodation  ]s 
provided  for  .about  000  persons.  Mr.  Josh.  J.  Lish, 
S.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle,  was  the  architect, 
from  whose  designs  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  R.  AVylam,  contractor,  J.irrow. 

Kensal  New  Town. — The  first  stone  of  the  R.C. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Souls,  Kensal  New  Town,  was 
laid  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Nicholl,  of  Grove  Road,  S.  John's  Wood,  is  the 
architect.  Church  and  schools  are  to  be  completed 
In  July,  and  the  schools  will  accommodate  300 
children.  The  buildings  now  In  progress  will  have 
two  lofty  stories  for  the  school,  and  a  basement 
forming  a  covered  pl.ayground,  which  will  include 
an  area  of  1,700ft.  The  building  will  be  subst,an- 
tlally  erected,  the  external  walls  being  of  red  brick, 
with  a  sparing  use  of  stone  ;  the  roof,  of  good  pitch, 
will  be  covered  with  plain  tiles.  Sufficient  ornament 
Is  Introduced  into  the  design  to  give  effect  to  the 
building,  and  to  harmonise  it  in  character  with  the 
intended  church. 

Leeds. — On  Friday  last  the  BLshop  of  RIpon  con- 
secrated the  new  church  of  the  Holy  'Trinity,  Armley 
Hall,  Leeds.  The  church  accommodates  (J(J0  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  .about  £3,900.  The  style  is  of  the 
Decorated  period.  The  plan  comprises  a  clerestoried 
nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  with 
organ  chamber  on  the  north  side,  and  vestry  on  the 
south.  The  entrances  are  by  a  porch  at  the  western- 
most bay  of  the  north  aisle  and  by  a  doorway  in 
the  south  aisle.  The  nave  Is  divided  into  five  bays 
by  chamfered  arches  in  two  orders  resting  on  moulded 
shafts,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  windows 
throughout  are  filled  in  with  elaborated  tracery. 
The  church  is  built  entirely  of  sandstone  from  the 
Horsforth  quarries.  Externally  the  walls  are  of 
boasted  work ;  Internally  they  are  plastered.  The 
organ  chamber  and  vestry  are  separated  from  the 
aisles  and  chancel  by  wooden  screens,  the  upper 
panels  being  fiUed  in  with  tracery.  The  roofs  are 
open-timbered,  with  wrought  and  chamfered 
principals,  purlins,  and  plates,  and  moulded  coUar- 
beams . 

RuABON. — A  handsome  font  h.as  just  been  pre- 
sented to  Overton  Church  by  the  tenants  and 
friends  of  Edmond  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Brynypys,  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  Brynypy 
estates.  It  Is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  of 
London,  and  Is  In  Caen  stone,  with  nuarble  pillars,  and 
richly  carved  capitals  supporting  tlic  bowl,  and  is 
octagonal  in  form.  The  eight  panels  are  divided  by 
marble  pillars,  and  contain  alternately  the  subjects 
of  "  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord,"  ■'  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,"  •'  The  Crossing  cf  the  Red  Sea,"  and  "  The 
Dove  repairing  to  thc  Ark,"  the  others  being  fdlcd 
with  foliage.  All  carved  in  bold  relief,  the  cornice 
above  the  panels  being  also  richly  carved. 

Standoround.  — The  parish  church,  dedicated  tO 
S.  Julia  the  Baptist,  has  recently  undergone  impor- 
tant inuirovements.  The  old  fiat  roof  »f  the  chancel 
has  been  found  not  only  to  bo  worm-eaten  and  defect- 
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!ve,  out  the  tie-beams  interfered  with  the  view  of  the 
beautiful  east  window.  A  new  substantial  roof  has. 
therefore,  been  substituted,  havJTij:;  framed  and 
moulded  principals  of  pitch  pine  with  carved  ancl 
moulded  ribs,  the  rafters  of  yellow  deal  with  board- 
ing above  perforated  between  with  star  pattern 
panels.  It  was  found  that  the  old  roof  of  the  nave 
■was  in  a  most  insecure  condition.  It  was  decided 
that  a  new  roof  of  the  orij;inal  pitch  should  be  put 
on  ;  this  is  carried  out  in  a  siniilarmanner  to  that  of 
the  chancel,  having  wrou;;ht  and  framed  ]>rincipah 
and  ribs,  but  with  WTOught  tie-beams  luid  tracery 
brackets  below.  Slates  were  here  adopted  for  a 
covering.  The  aisle  roofs  have  been  boarded  under- 
neath and  divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  walls  have  been  plastered, 
finished  in  rouj;h  stucco,  and  the  masonry  cleaned 
down.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Robert  Coe.  builder,  Stand^round,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Browning,  architect 
of  Stamford.  Mr.  Dickens  was  the  mason  employed; 
and  Mr.  AV.  Hilliam.  of  Stamford,  the  carver.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  is  about  X7C0. 

Sutton  Coldfielp. — Meaeures  are  now  being 
taken  for  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  in- 
teresting church  of  Sutton  Coldlield,  plans  for  the 
purpose  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomason, 
architect,  Birmingham.  The  church  very  much 
needs  the  proposed  restoration.  It  consists  of  tower, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  two 
side  chapels,  built  by  Bishop  Vese}-.  At  present 
the  tower  (blocked  off  from  the  nave)  is  used  as  a 
vestry,  heav}-  galleries  disfigure  the  edifice,  and  the 
body  of  the  church  and  the  galleries  are  filled  with 
high  square  pews,  which  ought  to  accommodate  700 
persons  ;  but,  from  their  awkardness  of  arrangement, 
they  do  not  give  sitting  space  for  more  than  400  per- 
sons. It  is  proposed  to  remodel  the  galleries,  to  add  a 
second  north  aisle  and  vestry,  to  open  the  tower  into 
the  body  of  th^  church  (so  as  to  serve  as  an  entrance 
and  a  baptistry),  and  to  replace  the  pews  throughout 
by  open  seats.  In  this  way  accommodation  will  be 
made  for  a  total  of  about  1,000  worshippers.  The 
cost  of  the  intended  improvements  will  be  £2,500. 

Uti>ey. — On  Monday,  a  new  Independent  Chapel 
was  opened  at  Utley,  near  Keighley.  The  building 
is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic,  style  of  architecture, 
built  from  designs  prepared  by  ,Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  Bradford  and  Keighley.  The  chapel  wilt  seat 
400  people,  and  the  school  250  scholars.  The  total 
outlay,  including  boundarv  walls,  will  be  about 
^£2,600. 

WoRCESTF.R. — An  important  part  of  the  work  of 
restoring  "Worcester  Cathedral  has  been  ciim]>leted — 
vie,  the  colouring  of  the  roof  of  the  choir,  which 
has  been  finished  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Messrs.  Hardman.  The  marble  and  coloured  stone 
shows  in  its  original  beauty.  The  roof  is  painted 
•with  medallions  of  saints  and  angels  on  an  azure 
ground,  T\ith  golden  stars  and  early  foliated  scroll- 
work. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bristol.- — On  Monday  afternoon  the  memorial 
stone  of  a  new  "Wesleyan  School  Chapel  was  laid  at 
Bushy  Park,  Totterdown.  near  Bristol.  The  build- 
ing is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Church  &  Phillips, 
contractors,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Wood, 
architects  It  will  contain  a  large  room,  54ft.  bv 
26^ft.,  a  class-room  16ft.  square,  and  a  small 
scullery.  There  will  be  accommodation  for  240 
persons.     The  cost  of  erection  is  X500. 

Bristol. — Last  week  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  parochial  schools,  to  he  erected  adjoining  S. 
Gabriel's  Church,  Upper  Kaston,  Bristol,  was  laid. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick,  and  of  similar  archi- 
tecture to  the  adjoining  cliurch,  and  will  acconnno- 
date  altogether  400  children,  at  a  cost  of  £1,2(10. 
Mr.  Neale,  of  Bristol,  is  the  architect.  Messrs.  R. 
"Wilkins  &  Sons,  builders,  are  the  contractors. 

LiVEKroitL. — Xew  schools  in  connection  with  S. 
Andrew's  Scotch  Church,  Liverpool,  will  be  opened 
to-morrow.  The  schools  will  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  about  500  children,  witli  suitable  class- 
rooms, cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories.  The  large 
bchool-room  will  give  sitting  space  for  400  persons, 
■without  the  class-rooms  that  can  be  added  to  it 
when  used  for  lectures  or  other  public  meetings. 
The  large  room,  about  20ft.  high,  has  a  panelled 
ceiling,  with  perforations  in  the  centre  of  each 
panel  for  ventilation,  and  is  lighted  by  sun  burners, 
having  tube,^  to  the  open  air  to  carry  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion.  S.  Andrew's  Church  is  one  of 
the  older  Liverpool  churches,  and  being  a  good  speci- 
men, for  its  day,  of  the  architecture  then  in  vogue^ 
viz.,  a  revival  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  new  buildings  has  designed  them  so  as  to 
be  in  keeping,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  church 
to  which  they  are  united.     By  the  introduction  of 


round-headed  doors  and  windows,  with  continuous 
architraves,  pilasters  with  simple  Grecian  capitals, 
a  bold  block  cornice,  and  panelled  balustrade,  a 
general  harmony  of  style  has  been  produced,  with- 
out an  exact  copyism  of  the  details  of  the  church. 
The  contractors  for  tlie  works  were  Messrs.  AVishart 
and  Irving,  of  Southport.  The  plans  for  the  build- 
ings were  selected  in  a  limited  competition,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  Henry  II.  Vale,  F.K.I.B.A.,  of 
Central  Chambers,  Liverpool. 

Maideniikad. — The  new  (Koman)  Catholic  school 
building,  at  Maidenhead,  is  nearly  completed.  The 
large  schoolroom,  olft.  in  length  by  17ft.  in  breadth, 
is  capable  of  containing  G4  children.  On  the  left  is 
a  class-room,  giving  accommodation  for  32  more, 
making  a  total  accommodation  for  00  children,  allow- 
ing eight  square  feet  of  space  for  each  child.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Wray,  of  Cannon-street,  London,  is  the 
architect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsihlp  for  thf»  opinions  oT 
onr  correspondents.  The  E<litor  respectfully  requpats 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers,— We  shall  feel  ohliffed  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
81,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GiVEDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oflQce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annuni,  payable 
in  advance. 

r.^"  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-ofQce  Order. 


RECEn'ED.— J.  H.— Rev.  T.  C— C.  F.  C.—U.  R.— W.  G.— 

A.  "W.-S.  E.  E. 
Amateur. — "Works  on  perspective  have  been  suggested  in 

back  numbers. 
Merchant.— "The  EuildingTrades' Directory," published 
by  Kelly  &  Co 
J  Student.— There  is  no  circulating  library  of  architectural 
books  in  London. 
Asphalte  Roadways,  Ac— W.  Austin,  C.E.— Next  week. 


CmTcspoiibcnce. 

MK.   E.  M.  LAERTS  DESIGNS  FOE  THE  NEW 

LAW  COURTS. 

To  tlie  JEditor  of  the  Bl'ii.dixg  News. 

Sir. — In  consequence  of  absence  from  town  I 
have  only  just  seen  your  number  of  Feb.  2.  contain- 
ing extracts  from  a  MS.  reply  by  Mr.  Street  to 
some  statements  in  ray  recent  pamphlet.  I  reserve 
any  detailed  examination  of  this  reply  until  I  can 
see  it  in  print,  which  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
do,  but  as  you  have  given  what  I  think  a  very  un- 
fair quotation  of  a  portion  of  a  letter  of  mine,  I 
have  to  ask  you  to  publish  the  whole  passage 
referred  to,  as  follows  : — 

Mk.  Barry  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tk/asurv, 
2Gth  Feb.,  18(J8. 

"  It  is  further  stated  in  the  case  (submitted  to 
the  Attorney-General)  that  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr. 
Street  insist  on  their  joint  employment  under 
the  terms  of  the  award ;  and  it  is  suggested  that 
some  other  single  competitor  may  have  better  claims 
than  either  of  us.  This  statement  is  altogether 
erroneous,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  have 
never  insisted  on  my  employment  with  Mr.  Street. 
My  view  of  the  agreement  made  witli  the  competitors 
is  exidaincd  in  my  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
dated  20th  .Tannary,  1SG8,  and  acknowledged  by 
yon.  I  am  willing,  as  I  stated  therein,  to  work 
with  Sir.  Street,  if  the  Government  consider  that 
course  the  best  for  the  public  service,  but  I  cannot, 
in  justice  to  myself,  limit  ny  claims  to  our  joint 
employment." 

This  letter  was  written  when  the  legality  of  the 
award  had  been  laid  before  the  Attorney-General. 
Mr.  Street  urged  his  own  views  separately  (I  do  not 
now  know  what  he  said),  and  I  did  the  same.  In 
doing  so,  I  simply  reasserted  the  position  which  all 
who  have  read  the  whole  correspondence  know  that 


I  have  taken  from  the  first.  I  have  been  willing, 
in  deference  to  the  recommendation  of  the  judges, 
to  waive  my  special  claims,  and  to  consent  to  act 
jointly  with  Mr.  Street,  wldle  maintaining,  in 
justice  to  myself,  that  by  the  award  of  the  judges, 
and  the  conditions  of  competition,  my  claims  were 
made  superior  to  those  of  any  other  single  competitor, 
and  no  others  ought  to  be  preferred  to  me.  As  it 
had  been  suggested  to  the  Attorney-General  that  some 
other  single  competitor  might  liave  claims  superior 
to  those  of  either  Mr.  Street  or  myself,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  urge  the  contrary  in  self- 
defence,  but  I  was  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
repeat  my  willingness  to  act  with  Mr.  Street,  and 
referred,  for  a  full  statement  of  my  views,  to  ray 
letter  of  the  20th  .January,  1868,  which  was  shown 
to  Mr.  Street,  and  received  his  approval  before  it  was 
.sent.  He  has,  therefore,  no  reason  to  be  '■  surprised," 
and  when  I  remember  his  anxiety  at  the  time  as  to  his 
own  position,  I  must  confess  to  some  amusement  at 
finding  that  he  now  regards  his  letter  to  Lord  Derby 
urging  the  finality  of  the  .award  from  his  own  point 
of  view  as  one  in  my  favour ! 

As  to  the  final  appointment,  I  can  only  repent,  in 
the  plainest  language,  that  Mr.  Street  accepted  it 
without  communication  with  rae.  I  first  learned  it 
by  reading  the  news  in  print,  at  a  club,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder.  I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Street, 
who,  in  his  reply  to  my  letter,  said  it  was  true. 
Neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other,  did  he  consult 
with  me  respecting  it.  I  merely  stated  this  circum- 
stance in  my  pamphlet  as  a  matter  of  history,  and 
without  comment  or  complaint,  and  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  return  to  the  subject. 

Finally,  Mr.  Street  is  reported  by  you  to  say  that 
I  persist  in  considering  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Pownall's 
report  as  final  and  exhaustive.  The  very  reverse  is 
the  fact.  I  contend  that  the  award  of  the  judges 
ought  to  have  been  final  as  regards  myself,  and  I 
treat  the  disregard  of  it  as  Mr.  Street  said  he  should 
have  done  if  our  cases  had  been  reversed — viz.,  as 
a  breach  of  faith.  No  mere  personal  rejoinders  can 
alter  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  even  if  Mr.  Street's 
assertions  were  as  correct  as  they  are  the  contrary, 
two  blacks  woiUd  not  make  one  white. — I  am,  &c., 
Bristol,  Feb.  13.  Edward  M.  Baeuy. 


CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR.— IV. 
Sir, — In  my  last  I  gave  you  my  ideas  on  making 
concrete ;  I  shall  now  briefly  notice  some  methods 
I  have  seen  which  I  totally  condemn.  The  cement- 
ing materials  in  the  cases  I  am  about  to  mention,  are 
either  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  but  mostly 
the  latter.  Many  seem  to  have  what  one  may 
call  a  concrete  hydrophobia.  They  seem  to  be  so 
afraid  of  over-watering  the  concrete  that  they 
launch  into  the  other  extreme  and  put  in  too  little, 
or  none  in  some  cases,  where  the  place  it  is  put  in 
is  ver\-  wet.  It  is  rammed  generally  to  some  tune, 
but  often  the  courses  are  too  thick  to  be  rammed 
solid  through,  and  at  best  it  is  only  consolidating 
macadamising.  Too  much  sand  ai>pe,ars  to  me  to  be 
generally  used,  and  the  sand  and  cement  (or  hy- 
draulic lime,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  not  mixed  homo- 
geneously with  gravel,  as,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  be.  But  could  this  be  done,  the  cement  will 
never  set  as  it  ought  to  do,  for  the  following  reason  : 
Cement  requires  a  certain  amount  of  water  for  its 
jiroper  hydration,  and  what  is  more,  it  will  have  it, 
if  it  can'get  it,  from  somewhere.  The  outside  gets 
it  readilv  enough  a  few  inches  in,  which  hydrates 
anil  crvstallise's,  rendering  it  then  impervious  to 
water,  so  th.at  none  reaches  farther  in  ilircctly  ;  but 
the  cement  must  have  it.  so  it  takes  it  from  that  al- 
nadv  hvdrated,  which  in  its  turn  retakes  some  from 
the  w.iter  or  damp  in  contact,  and  thus  it  will  go  on 
continuously  till  all  is  hvdrated,  if  ever  it  be,  which 
is  doubtful.'  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  con- 
tinuous hyilration  and  dehydration  must  be  very 
injurious  to  the  cement,  and  hinder  its  thorough 
setting.  Besides,  supposing  the  cenu-nt  not  ulti- 
matclv  injured  after  all  being  .set,  which  it  will  be 
[iretty  long  in  doing,  there  will  be  no  proper  cohe- 
sion, "the  cement  not  sticking  to  gr.ivel,  &q.  The 
fact  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  sulficiency  of  water 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  it  to  perfe.t  the  hydration 
without  seeking  for  it  externally  ;  this  will  be  found 
snlTicient  to  render  it  adhesive.  The  quiintity  really 
required  for  the  hydr.ation  can  be  easily  ascertained 
by  trial.     When  the  word  cement  is  used,  in  most 
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cases  hyilraulic  lime  might  be  substituted.  Should 
the  place  be  very  wet,  keep  out  sand,  and  if  cement 
be  as  it  ought  to  be,  energetic,  it  will  set  in  a  few 
hours.  It  is  sometinie.s  used  half-watered  above 
Kgrouud,  but  whj-,  I  never  could  learn.  No  doubt 
too  much  water  is  injurious  in  some  cases,  as  when  a 
vast  body  of  concrete  is  used  together,  for  the  sur- 
plusage of  water  cannot  well  get  out.  However, 
the  exact  quantity  here  required  is  easily  ascertain- 
able. The  property  of  cement  to  swell  greatly  [is 
well  known,  so  that  great  masses,  half-watered,  will 
need  further  hydration  to  perfect  it.  Now,  will  the 
masses  not  swell,  and  that  irregularly,  lifting  irre- 
gularly what  is  on  them,  thus  doinginjury  ?  I  give  no 
opinion. 

Of  beton  I  shall  not  say  much,  except  of  prepar- 
ing the  mortar,  but  first  I  shall   note  the  following: 
The  mortar  ought  to  be  so   thin  as  to  mix  with 
the  gravel,  broken  stones,  or  other  materials,  and  to 
adhere  to  them.     As  to  quantity  of  mortar,  no  rule 
can  be  given,  as  each  different  set  of  materials  will 
require  a  different  proportion.     This  is  best  settled 
b}'  trial.     The  mortar  must  be  carefully  mixed  in 
and   wrought  through  the  stones    or    whatever   be 
used.     It  should  be  carefully  laid  in  courses  of  no 
great  thickness  ;  I  think  six  inches  or  thereabouts  is 
as  much  as  can  be  thoroughly  beat  through  ;  certain!}' 
much  more  cannot,  and  it  is  best  to  be   on  the  safe 
side.     Each  course   or  layer  should  be   thoroughly 
rammed  till   the  mortar   squeezes  out ;  but  on   no 
account  must  the   ramming  be   continued   till   the 
mortar  is  set ;  and  layer  should  follow  layer  quickly 
enough  for  the  top  always  to  adhere  to  the  layer  imme- 
diately below.     Whoever   may  think    that   he  can 
thoroughly  beat  through,  say,  a  foot,  let  him  try  his 
hand  on  soft  soil,  and  then  cut  through  downwards 
and  examine.     Broken  stones  or  brickbats  are  before 
gravel  for  bt^ton,  and   I   think  for  concrete  too,  but 
wherever  used  they  must  be  rammed.     With  regard 
to  mortar,  it  should  be  well  wrought  with  spade, 
or    other    method    to    serve    the   same   end — that 
is,  to  work  the  lime  and  sand  thoroughly,  consoli- 
date  the  mortar,   and  as  a  consequence,  render  it 
more  tenacious.     Raking  mortar  makes  it  light  and 
porous,  and  works  the  grains  of  sand  to  lie  in  great 
confusion   in  the  mortar.     Nor  will  the  rake  com- 
pletely mix  the  lime  and  sand   as  it  ought  to  do. 
The  after -working  with  spade  corrects   this,  at  least 
in  part.  Any  one  who  has  not  already  done  so,  dry  a 
piece  of  rake-finished  mortar  and  a  piece  of  thoroughly 
wrought  mortar  after  a  raking,  break  them  and  com- 
pare them   under   microscope,  when  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  difference  in  texture,  arrangement  of 
sajid,  and  distribution  of  lime  which,  if  the  micro- 
scope be  good,  he  will  see  plainly  more  or  less  full}' 
enveloping   the   sand  grains.     But   I  have  said  on 
this  head  all   I  mean  to  do,  except  to   say  that  the 
examination  of  old  bdton   walls  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose  than  anything  I  can  say,  and  that  best 
always   contain    gravelly   sand.     Besides,    I    mean 
at  some  time   to   give    my   notes  on  the    said  old 
walls. 

As  to  the  concrete  blocks  for  backings,  &c.,  I 
re.ally  have  not  much  to  sa}-,  except  that  the  want 
of  mixing  has  been  the  great  fault  throughout. 
The  materials  were  never  properly  mixed,  and,  if 
mixed,  thrown  in  so  carelessly  that  the  larger  and 
smaller  are  completely  separated,  the  larger  being 
together  nearly  without  cement.  The  mixing  ought 
to  be  done  exactly  as  I  have  stated  for  lime  concrete, 
but  with  even  more  care,  especially  in  putting  into 
mould.  Ram,  but  not  when  set,  and  fill  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  if  two  mixing-bo.ards  be  not 
enough,  get  more.  The  proportions  may  be  taken 
roughly  as  follows : — 6  of  mixed  gravel,  ^  to  ^ 
sand,  ahd  1  cement,  no  single  piece  of  gravel  being 
larger  than  would  turn  in  a  l^in.  ring,  and  if  pack- 
ing inside  be  partially  resorted  to  even  less.  Packing, 
if  well  done,  I  should  recommend,  but  in  packing  I 
should  advise  also  to  take  heed  of  following: — Do 
not  use  the  packing  in  large  pieces,  do  not  use  small 
water-worn  boulders,  but  anything  else  hard 
enough ;  never  let  two  pieces  of  packing  actually 
touch  each  other  ;  bed  well  in  concrete,  and  beat 
down  while  soft ;  very  little  beating  will  do.  Take 
care  that  packing  is  thoroughly  imbedded  in  con- 
crete. These  things  minded,  and  not  packed  to 
heavily,  the  concrete  will  be  as  strong  nearly  as 
without  packing,  and  much  cheaper.  Kejp  packing 
from  outside  of  block. 

As  regards  concrete  blocks  for  river  walls,  I  beg  to 
note  the  following : — In  tlio.se  I  have  seen  the  old 
fault  of  mixing  was  invariable,  causing  them  to  be 
made  good  with  cement  patched  on,  and  rendering 
them  permeable  by  water,  therefore  destructible  by 
frost  and  other  causes,  especially  by  boats,  &c., 
grinding  against  them.  The  former  can  be  easily 
remedied  ;  the  grinding  evil  we  shall  consider  next 
anti  lastly.  For  concrete  to  face  river  or  other 
similar  walls  I  object  to  gravel  being  used  in  toto, 


and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bearance  blocks.  The 
water-worn  surfaces  are  too  smooth  to  allow  cement 
to  adhere  properly,  thus  causing  the  blocks  to  be 
weaker  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  being  of  hard 
flint  they  do  not  wear  as  cement  does ;  they,  there- 
fore, soon  get  slightly  prominent  on  outside,  and  in 
the  end  chucked  out. 

To  obviate  these  some  material  ought  to  be  chosen 
that  will  just  wear  as  the  cement  does,  neither 
faster  nor  slower  (for,  like  stone,  the  blocks  will  wear); 
at  the  same  time  it  should  have  such  grain  and  sur- 
face that  the  cement  will  adhere  tenaciously.  Hard 
burnt  clay  is  the  best  I  know  of,  for,  when  crystal- 
Une,  it  answers  the  requirements  given,  and  another 
— that  is,  it  will  not  be  affected  by  any  agent 
likely  to  do  so.  The  regular  wearing  I  h.ave  seen 
tried,  not  in  river  walls,  however,  but  yet  where  the 
cause  for  wearing  was  very  great.  Its  power  of 
resisting  breakage  as  lintels  is  great,  too,  for 
I  have  known  a  moderately  hard  stone  break  before 
concrete  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  same  weights 
being  put  on  till  the  stone  broke,  and  then  a  little 
more  added  to  break  concrete.  However,  I  do  not 
put  this  as  conclusive.  Of  mixing,  &c.,  what 
applies  to  the  former  applies  here  every  way,  except 
that  I  would  have  the  sand  less  and  material  rather 
smaller.  In  both  cases  the  blocks  should  turn  out 
of  mould  smooth  as  a  casting.  I  may  return  to 
the  subject. — I  am,  &c., 

C.  A.  Weddle. 

37,  Hyde-street,  Winchester. 


UNPROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT. 

Sir, — I  can  well  understand  the  feelings  which 
have  induced  "  Occhifcr "  and  •'  W.  Seckham 
Witherington "  to  address  you  (see  pp.  100  and 
122)  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  unprofessional 
treatment  of  which  they  complain.  lean  also  un- 
derstand that  such  exposures  may  prove  of  indirect 
benefit  to  the  profession  at  large  by  preventing  re- 
petitions of  such  treatment.  May  not,  however,  the 
remedy  prove  worse  than  the  disease,  for  is  not  the 
honour  of  an  honourable  profession  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  having  its  dirty  linen  thus  dragged  for- 
ward and  washed  in  public  ?  The  readers  of  the 
Building  News  are  no  longer  only  architects  and 
builders,  and  the  world  at  large  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  discriminating  very  closely,  will  be  apt  to 
accredit  to  the  many  what  are  really  only  the  imper- 
fections of  a  few. 

If  the  "Institute"  is  ever  to  become  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  profession,  let  it  step  forward  now  and 
show  it  by  appointing  a  committee  before  whom 
architects  may  lay  the  tale  of  their  professional 
grievances.  The  utmost,  probably,  that  such  a  com- 
mittee could  do,  would  be  to  express  an  opinion,  or 
perhaps  utter  a  remonstrance,  but  surely  this  would 
have  quite  as  deterrent  an  effect  upon  unprofessional 
practices  as  writing  letters  to  the  newspapers,  be 
more  likely  to  secure  compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  and  save,  at  any  rate,  the  credit  of  an  honour- 
able profession  from  the  constant  exposure  of  mal- 
practices on  the  part  of  a  few  of  its  less  scrupulous 
members. — I  am,  &c.,  Scrutator. 


FOUNDATIONS. 

Sir, — You  have  published  several  letters  on  build- 
ings founded  on  cla}-  that  have  sunk  and  cracked ; 
would  you  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  few  omis- 
sions which,  I  think,  require  supplying  before  a 
correct  answer  can  be  given  ? 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  country  are  the  cracked 
houses  ?     (I  suspect,  bordering  on  the  Fens.) 

2.  ^Vllat  sort  of  clay  is  it  ? 

3.  What  thickness  is  the  clay  bed  ?   and 

4.  What  is  the  underlying  stratum  ? 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  clay  lies  on  a  quick- 
sand, or  some  other  loose  substance,  that  holds  and  is 
capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  by  a  drain  or 
drains  the  substratum  has  been  tapped,  and  water 
drained  and  draining  off,  which  would  just  do  as 
described  to  buildings.  Of  course,  this  is  a  mere 
surmise.  I  have  known  in  my  time  many  places 
where  hardish  clay  has  prevailed,  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect ever  seeing  buildings  crack  on  it  except  in 
mining  countries. 

It  would  appear  that  for  some  hundred  years,  at 
least,  the  ground  has  been  firm,  as  witness  the 
example  of  church  tower  given  ;  so  that  the  irregular 
subsidence  of  the  ground  is  recent — hence  my  sur- 
mise. If  anything  like  this  be  the  case  the  crack- 
ing will  be  incurable.  The  deep  trenches  for  founda- 
tions, I  thiuk,  are  a  mistake,  as  they  thin  the  clay 
and  of  course  weaken  it.  I  always  consider  that 
if  a  good  foundation  can  be  got  at  IJft.  down, 
it  is  a  waste  of  both  time  and  materials  to  go 
2Jft.     If  foundations  of  not  very  heavy  buildings  , 


be  regular  in  hardness,  concrete  is  a  waste 
too,  I  consider.  It  is  for  spreading  the  downward 
pressure  regularly  over,  which,  with  uniform 
moderately  hard  foundations,  will  be  done  without ; 
but  if  the  effect  of  concrete  still  be  wanted  in  shallow 
cutting  put  foundations  which  spread  well,  and 
bottom  of  walls  in  sand  and  cement  (2  to  1),  and  fill 
in  with  grout,  as  for  walling  of  sand  and  cement.  If 
any  wide  openings,  invert  from  pier  to  pier  if  re- 
quired. This  will  be  found  cheaper  and  better  than 
most  concrete,  though,  after  all,  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  is  thick  enough  for  concrete  for  any 
ordinary  building,  if  really  good.  Drain  land  well 
first. — I  am,  &c.,  C.  A.  Weddle. 

Hyde-street,  W^incheater, 
Feb.  12. 


Sir, — The  account  of  a  difficulty  successfully 
overcome  in  the  course  of  practice  interests  most  of 
your  readers,  and  may  be  of  practical  use  to  some 
who  ma}'  find  themselves  in  a  like  position. 

During  last  year  I  had  to  erect  a  boathouse,  with 
club-room,  offices,  &c.,  partly  over  the  same.  The 
site  chosen  had  formerly  been  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  not  long  ago  was  an  ozier  holt.  An  iron  rod 
could  be  pushed  down  with  perfect  ease  to  a  depth  of 
12ft.  from  the  then  surface  before  it  met  with  any 
resistance  ;  it  was  simply  mud  deposit. 

The  usual  level  of  the  stream  was  about  4ft.  below 
the  land ;  and  after  we  had  taken  off  about  a  foot 
of  the  top  soil,  we  dug  the  trenches  for  the  concrete 
down  to  the  level  of  the  stream  till  the  water  just 
stood  in  the  trench  and  showed  us  our  required 
depth  all  over  the  site,  which  was  about  C.5ft.  Gin. 
by  55ft.  Gin.  After  some  hesitation,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  the  trenches  exactly  as  wide  as  one- 
third  of  the  wall  height  which  was  to  stand  over 
them;  and  as  the  9in.  walls  were  mostly  24ft.  high, 
the  concrete  was  8ft.  wide  and  3ft.  thick  all  over  the 
site ;  and  where  the  wall  lowered  itself  as  a  lean-to 
there  the  concrete  tapered  to  the  back  trench,  which 
was  only  3ft.  wide,  as  the  wall  was  9ft.  high.  The 
first  foot  in  depth  of  the  concrete,  all  over  the  site, 
was  mixed  with  ground  lias  lime,  the  rest  with 
local  lime.  The  building  was  finished  two  or  three 
months  since,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  stands  ad- 
mirably. I  watched  it  during  its  progress,  and  since 
completion,  and  I  cannot  detect  any  motion  whatever 
of  the  slightest  description,  and  the  building  may  be 
said  to  float  in  safety ;  and  as'the  concrete  bottom  is 
level  with  the  river,  no  drought  or  flood  can  affect 
the  site ;  and  the  vis  inertice  of  the  whole  mass  is 
also  in  its  favour  for  future  stability.  When  the 
trenches  were  got  out  I  stood  on  a  piece  of  stone  6iH. 
by  4in.,  roughly,  say  24in.  in  area,  and  after  a  little 
time,  when  I  took  my  weight  off  and  moved  the  stone, 
there  was  a  very  slight  impression  in  the  mud — it 
was  elastic.  When  I  made  a  calculation  of  the 
weight  on  a  given  foot  of  the  trench  caused  by  the 
concrete  and  the  brickwork  it  was  curiously  near, 
not  quite  so  much  in  proportion  as  my  own  weight 
on  the  piece  of  stone  mentioned  above,  so  we  know 
what  the  mud  has  to  bear,  and  it  does  bear  it. — 
I  am,  &c., 

Cambridge.  H.  G.  Eleoene. 


PLUMBING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  "  Plumber"  I  beg  to  remind  him 
of  an  old  adage,  "  Never  judge  a  book  by  its  cover." 
Even  supposing,  as  he  imagines,  I  sprung  from  some 
little  corner  or  sublunary  sphere,  and  admitting 
your  correspondent  to  be  carrying  on  an  extensive 
business  in  some  large  and  flourishing  part  of  the 
globe,  I  beg  to  inform  him,  even  in  my  own  county 
I  could  show  him  lead  work  executed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  would  probably  foil  many  a  plumber 
nowadays  to  excel.  I  was,  however,  fortunate 
enough  many  years  ago  to  have  the  supervision  of 
extensive  works  in  London,  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
and  some  14,000  miles  away,  so  that  your  corres- 
pondent may  dispense  with  the  notion  that  I  write 
merely  to  flnd  fault.  I  did  so  because  in  all  my 
travels  I  never  heard  the  terms  he  used  ;  neither  have 
I  read  it  in  Laxton,  Gwilt,  Dictionary,  or  Glossary. 
I  at  the  same  time  concur  with  "  Plumber"  the  best 
way  of  doing  work  is  the  surest,  and  I  repeat  that 
solder  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  in  all 
external  lead  work ;  that  flats,  gutters,  and  valleys 
should  not  be  nailed,  for  the  simple  reason  of  meeting 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal ;  and  in 
all  cases  it  should  be  dispensed  with  as  a  covering. 
First,  in  the  case  of  fire  it  is  highly  dangerous; 
secondly,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  stolen  ;  and  thirdly, 
because  it  generally  requires  repairs.  And  "Plumber" 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  with  the  present  supply 
of  every  fireproof  material  and  modern  advantages, 
hips,  valley  ridges,  flats,  eaves,  and  down-pipes 
are  in  abundance,  so  that,  unless  in  very  extraordi- 
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nary  cases,  I  see  for  the  future  but  little  employment 
for  "Plumber"  or  his  craft. 

pRiDEAux,  Clerk  of  Works. 


Sir, — T  think  it  the  duty  of  those  who  know  how 
work  should  be  done  to  cautiou  the  students  of  con- 
struction against  the  manner  of  doing  work  advo- 
cated in  the  series  of  articles  on  "  Plumbing."  I  am 
sure  no  Loudon  arciiitect.  and  very  few  cnnntry  ones, 
would  allow  work  to  be  done  in  such  a  way.  I  will 
instance  the  gutter,  -tSft.  long,  described  on  p. 
95,  to  be  soldered  up  in  one  length.  What  woulil 
become  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lead? 
Lead  should  never  be  laid  in  greater  lengths  than 
loft.,  and  should  be  lapped  at  the  joints  ;  gutters 
should  have  drips,  where  possible,!  Jin.  deep;  ends  of 
gutters  should  never  be  soldered  .as  described  on  p. 
95.  but  should  be  bossed  up  out  of  the  sheet.  The 
chimney  flashing  and  side  gutter,  described  to  be  in 
one  piece,  is  a  very  cheap  and  common  way,  and  a 
very  bad  one  ;  either  a  small  gutter  should  be 
formed  at  side  of  chimney,  or  lead  soakers  the 
length  of  slates  and  turned  Gin.  under  slat?s  and  4iri. 
up  walls  should  be  worked  in  with  the  slates,  and  the 
flashing  should  then  be  dressed  over  this  ;  the  flash- 
ing should  be  stepped  and  not  run  in  a  straight  line, 
as  shown  on  p.  96.  Flashings,  where  turned  into 
chase  in  stonework,  should  be  "burnt  in,"  and 
■where  the  raggle  or  chase  is  cut  into  brickwork  it  is 
wedged  with  lea»l  as  described,  tut  is  more  frequently 
pointed  with  Portland  or  Koman  cement  than 
mastic.  The  lead  ridge  should  never  be  nailed 
through  the  top,  as  shown  at  p.  G4,but  ears  shoidd 
be  soldered  on  the  under  side  ;  these  should  be  nailed  to 
the  board  at  sides  of  ridge  roll,  and  then  the  lead 
ridge  dressed  over. — I  am,  &c., 

R.  P.  C.  W. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL-BUILDING. 

Sir, — I  am  sure  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  unfriendliness 
that  you  criticise  the  chapels  illustrated  in  tho  last 
issue  of  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book."  Al- 
though I  am  severely  handled  in  your  article  I  am 
grateful  for  the  suggestions  thrown  out.  and  your 
plea  for  more  suitable  and  artistic  Dissenting  places 
of  worship.  But,  in  fairness  to  myself.  I  must 
plead  "not  guilty"  to  some  of  the  failings  with 
which  you  charge  me. 

It  was  not  my  wish  to  design  Oakhill  Church 
with  nave,  transepts,  aisles,  clerestories,  etc.,  be- 
cause I  do  mit  think  that  such  structures  are 
adapted  to  the  forms  of  Dissenting  worship. 

But  apart  from  adaptability  to  purpose,  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  is  not  as  much  excuse  for  dividing 
the  small  church  at  Oakhill  into  nave  and  aisles, 
as  there  is  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  churches  by 
'•  Mr.  Street  or  Mr.  Brooks." 

From  the  difficulty  of  covering  a  large  area  with 
a  roof  of  one  span  arose  the  triple  division  referred 
to,  and  that  which  was  once  a  necessary  part  of  the 
structure  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  architec- 
tural beauty. 

There  is  no  such  necessity  now,  j-et  our  church 
architects  continue  to  erect  hca\'y  stone  columns, 
useless,  except  to  interfere  with  acoustics  and  inter- 
cept tlie  view  of  the  preacher,  forgetting  that  Pro- 
testantism requires  different  buildings  from  Roman- 
ism. With  :U1  respect  to  Mr.  Street  and  Mr. 
Brooks  (whose  great  abilities  we  all  acknowledge), 
I  beg  to  decline  going  to  them  for  instruction  in 
chapel  building,  preferring  to  go  where  they  went, 
and  where  I  have  been  before — to  the  numerous 
churches  and  temples  built  when  art  was  dedicated 
to  religion  and  all  materials  made  to  serve  her  jnir- 
pose. 

I  have  not  sought,  when  sketching  and  measuring 
these  buildings,  to  cop}-  their  details,  but  to  catch  some 
of  the  spirit  which  their  architects  possessed  by  fami- 
liarising myself  with  their  works.  It  was  their  ever 
keeping  in  view  the  purposes  to  which  the  building 
was  to  be  devoted  made  them  succeed,  and  so  it 
must  be  now.  I  am  convinced  if  those  men  had 
lived  in  the  present  day  they  would  have  dragged 
iron  into  their  service,  but  whether  as  "iron  props" 
for  clerestories  is  doubtful,  as  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  had  clerestories  at  all.  It  will  be  satis- 
factory to  you  to  know  that  those  at  Oakhill  have 
given  way  to  stone  ones. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  church  at  Wliitehaven  should 
be  both  "  ugly"  and  "  inconvenient."  To  the  first  in- 
dictment I  ^;iy  nothing.  To  the  second  permit  me  to 
quote  the  words  I  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  "Year 
Book": — "Theehildreu  will  enter  their  galleries  (the 
boys  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  the  other)  directly  from 
the  Sunday  school  behind.  While  they  can  see  and 
hear  the  minister,  only  tlie  elder  scholars  in  the 
front  row  can  be  seen  by  the  congregation.  Tlie 
restlessness  of  the  younger  children,  so  disturbing. 
yet  so  natur;vl,  will  consequently  be  unperceived." 


There  are  only  three  rows  of  seats,  one  in  front  of 
the  arches,  one  between,  and  the  third  behind  for  the 
youngest  children.  These  galleries  are  intended  to 
be  closed  by  sliding  doors  when  not  used. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  design  clearly 
sets  forth  the  success  of  my  aim  to  make  everything 
centre  in  the  minister.  This  essential  feature  in  Con- 
gregationalism is  not  for  me  to  defend  or  condemn. 
I  was  asked  to  design  a  Congregational  Church,  and 
in  this  one  respect  you  acknowledge  I  have  succeeded. 
— I  am,  ttc,  T.  Lewis  B^vnks. 

23,  Finsbury-circus,  London,  E.C.,  Feb.  1-1. 


WORCESTER   SCHOOL  BOARD    COMPETITIOX. 

Sill, — I  beg  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  If'orcfstvr  Jhradl  in  roitXy  to  one  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  appeared  hi  the  local  papers.  I 
send  this  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  because  it 
would  not  do  to  allow  Mr.  Hastings's  letterto  pass  un- 
challenged, as  he  accuses  me  of  stating  facts  without 
the  least  foundation,  whereas,  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
stantiate them  all. 

I  enclose  also  copy  of  counsel's  opinion  (Lucius 
Kelly)  on  the  case,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting 
to  many  of  your  readers,  and  upon  which  I  need  make 
no  further  comment  than  to  say  that  it  confirms  the 
universal  opinion  that  I  have  been  most  unjustly 
treated.  Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  insertion 
of  my  former  letters,  1  am,  &c., 

W,  SECKHAM  WlTIlERINOTON. 

135,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  Feb.  13. 


Worcester  School  Hoard  v.  Witkerhu/ton.    Exparte 
Wither  bit fton.     Copy  opinion. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  express  or  implied,  to  adopt  the  best 
plan  submitted.  All  of  the  plans  submitted  might  have 
proved  objectionable,  and  the  approval  was  necessarily 
a  matter  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The 
contract  is,  in  substance,  merely  that  the  architect 
whose  plans  are  approved  sliall  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  work.  Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Witheringtou's  are  approved:  for  it  is  Mr.  Day's 
plans  which  are  approved.  It  does  seem,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Day's  plans  were  not  sent  in  in  due  time,  for  the 
fact  of  the  31st  Deccmher  falling  on  a  Sunday  clearly 
would  not  extend  the  time  until  the  Monday,  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  have  been  received,  or  at 
all  events,  not  to  have  been  looked  at  until  it  should 
have  been  ascertained  tliat  none  of  the  plans  sent  in 
indue  time  were  of  suflicieut  merit;  but  inasmuch  as 
Rlr.  Day's  plans  were  received,  and  were  adjudicated 
upon  simultaneously  with  the  others,  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  sent  in  too  late  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  it  is  his  plans  which  are  approved,  and  conse- 
quently that  Mr.  Witheringtou's  are  not.  As  above 
intimated,  what  is  chiedy  secured  by  the  advertisement 
is.  that  the  plans  which  are  approved  sliall  not  be 
lianded  over  to  some  other  person  for  him  to  execute 
the  work. 

In  NVard  v.  Lowndes.  1  Ell.  and  Ell.  !M0,  it  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  had  become 
entitled  to  the  premium,  and  the  questions  were  only 
as  to  enforcing  payment. 

■In  point  of  fact  the  advertisement  is  illusory,  it  not 
being  such  as  to  entitle  the  architect  who  produces  the 
best  plans  in  every  respect,  although  admitted  to  be 
suitable,  to  have  them  adopted,  but  really  leaving  overy- 
tliiug  short  of  the  misappropriation  of  them  in  the 
power  of  the  Board. 

If  the  competition  (such  as  it  was)  were  to  be  opened 
at  Sir.  Witherington's  instance,  and  he  were  simply 
to  send  in  his  present  plans  again,  he  would  probiibly 
not  be  entitled  to  retain  the  cheque  for  the  f  ;Ju.  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  can  only  advise  him  to 
acquiesce  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  irregular 
and  unjust  decision  on  tho  part  of  the  board,  and  in 
that  case  I  conceive  he  will  be  entitled  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  tho  cheque  if  resisted  by  the  board. 

(Signed),  Llcius  Kelly. 

Inner  Temple,  Feb.  9. 


GREAT  ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS. 

SjR, — Mr.  Waring,  whilo  attempting  to  justify  him- 
self, and  impugning  the  accuracy  of  my  remarks,  care- 
fully refrains  from  offering  any  explanation  of  the 
passage  which  was  the  ground  of  my  objection,  and  to 
which  I  particularly  referred. 

In  order  to  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  clearest 
possible  light  I  will  give  both  stiitements: — 

As  Actually  Made  and  Repokted. 

"  A  man  of  energy,  zeal,  and  ability,  will  always  make 
his  way  to  the  head  of  a  profession." 

As  Set  Forth  by  Mr.  "Waring. 

.  .  .  "energy,  zeal,  and  ability  are  quite  enough  a7/MW, 
v'l(h"ut  refjnlar  nntt  c/o.w  stady^  to  place  an  artist  at  the 
head  of  his  profession." 

The  words  in  italics  are  not  printed  so  in  the  article, 
but  I  put  them  so  in  order  to  ask  3Ir.  Waring  what 
would,  in  his  opinion,  constitute  a  misquotation,  if 
their  insertion  does  not  do  so? — lam,  &c., 

T.  H.  E. 


NEAV  MASONIC  HALL  COMPETITION, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Sui, — Many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to  hear 
how  the  above  competition  has  been  settled. — I  am, 
&c..  A  Competitor. 

February  V2. 

0 — . 

lutertomiinnutatioit. 


C/' 


QUESTIONS. 


GALLERIED  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  last  week,  objections  were 
made  to  tlie  columns  in  galloried  churches.  This  can  at 
pleasure  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  an  iron  ^iirder  the 
whole  depth  of  the  gallery  front,  which  can  be  covered 
at  top  and  bolloin.  where  the  llanges  are,  with  wood, 
and  the  centre  be  bift.  which  conht  be  of  an  open 
and  ornamental  character,  and  lei  the  dresses  of  the 
occupants  be  seen-  If  this  should  be  objectionable  it 
could  be  lined  behind  with  wood  or  cloth,  llie  cost 
of  this  would  bo  a  little  more  than  usinj;  columns,  but 
1  think  the  improveineat  to  the  area  of  church  would 
repay  it.— I  am,  &c.,  S.  MuNco. 


THE  BEia.rN-  COMPETniOX. 
.Sir.— In  answer  to  the  letter  by  "I".  E.  M."  in  your 
last  week's  issue,  I  would  8ay  the  word  "]nolile" 
may  mean  somethinj;  like  the  "sky-line."  or  rather 
what  the  Krench  call  the  "contour"  of  the  mass  of 
buildings.  I  shall  he  happy  to  place  the  experience 
of  Cerman  technical  terms  I  gained,  when  an  archi- 
tectural student  in  (iermany  many  years  ago.  at  the 
service  of  any  intending  competitors,  if  they  will  call 
upon  mo  hero. — 1  am,  &c., 

Eeon.vrd  W.  Coll.mann. 
53,  George-Street,  Portman-sijuare,  AV., 
February  14. 


[■24fi3.]— Emerson's  Ventilator.— Will  some  ono 
send  a  description  of  Emerson's  ventilator  or  wind 
guard  (much  used  in  America),  so  as  to  enable  mc  to 
have  one  made,  if  desired  ? — A.  C. 

[24(i4.] — Malting  Floors.  —  TTill  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in  laying  malting 
floors,  give  me  the  proportions  and  the  thickness,  and 
how  they  should  be  laid,  with  the  cost,  exclnsive  of 
cartage  ?  Also,  whether  a  lime  floor  or  a  cement  one 
would  be  tho  best,  and  the  difference  of  cost  ?  Any 
one  answering  the  above  in  your  next,  I  would  feel 
very  thankful.— Barley. 

[■24i;5.] — Liights. —  What  is  the  limit  or  space 
allowed  for  window  lights?  How  near  can  a  wall 
(legally)  be  built  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  a  window 
in  an  adjoining  property  \vithout  destroying  the  right 
of  light  ?  Is  there  any  stated  distance  to  be  observed  ? 

— WELSH.MAN. 

P+CC] — Circular  Pews. — Would  yon  kindly  in- 
form mo,  through  your  invaluable  paper,  if  there  is  a 
book  or  any  series  showing  the  construction  of  circular 
pews,  &c.,  in  joinery  work?  Also,  which  is  the  best 
book  to  learn  geometry  from? — Builder. 

[■i4(;7,] — Porous  Tiles. — Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  what  solution  will  ju'event  leakage 
through  red  porous  tiles?— Yoi'sc.  Bkicklayer. 

[■>4G8.] — 'Ventilation.— In  my  housie,  three  public 
rooms,  an  outer  hall  ami  staircase  on  the  ground  floor, 
all  enter  into  an  inner  hall,  out  of  which  a  stair  leads 
up  to  a  landing-place,  onto  which  four  bedrooms  enter. 
The  staircase  and  upper  and  lower  halls  are  lighted  by 
a  flat  light  in  the  ceiling,  under  a  sloping  light  in  the 
roof.  There  is  not  an  attempt  at  ventilation  in  any  of 
the  rooms  or  anywhere  else.  I  propose  to  ventilate  the 
hall  staircase  and  landing-place  by  a  shaft  carried  from 
the  ceiling  over  the  latter  through  the  roof,  concen- 
trating under  tho  said  shaft  three  gas-burners  from 
three  separate  positions  which  they  now  occupy.  This 
ventilating  shaft  would  require  to  be  self-acting,  and 
such  as  will  prevent  downi  draught,  say  about  l'2iu. 
diameter.  The  lower  rooms  can  only  be  ventilated 
either  at  great  sacriflce  or  by  cbimnoy-breast  venti- 
lators. 1  should  be  very  glad  to  consult  an  architect 
on  this  subject  if  I  knew  of  one  who  had  any  know- 
ledge of  it ;  but  not  doing  so,  I  will  be  obliged  by  any 
advice  from  you  or  your  correspondents  as  to  the  best 
shaft  obtainable,  aiid  the  best  chimney-breast  venti- 
lator.—A.  C. 

f.MOO.l— Land  for  Building.— Can  any  reader  in- 
form me  of  the  names  of  laud  societies  which  will  pur- 
chase lanil  aud  lay  it  out  in  plots  for  building  upon, 
and  will  sell  it  out  on  mortgage,  repayable  by  small  in- 
stalments?— X.  Z. 

[2470.]— Clerk  of  'Works'  Railway  Fare.  — 
\\niat  class  faio  ought  a  clerk  of  works  to  lie  allowed  ? 
—A.  U. 

[2471  ] Sky  Outlines.— !*Ir.  Lockwood's  letter  is 

very  good  ;  but  perhaps  he  will  kindly  tell  us  what  is 
the  construction  of  his  No.  .'i,  or  smallest  of  his  "  Better 
Types."  I  do  not  see  any  exit  for  the  smoke.  Would 
not  the  tile  covering  of  No.  1  be  liable  to  become  soon 
damaged  if  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  th^o^\'n  off 
by  the  sweep's  broom? — R.  L. 


REP  LIES. 

[24'24.]— Builders'  Profit —The  master's  rate  of 
wages  should  be  ;"U1. — Z. 

[24.55.]— Sompting  Church  Tower. —If  Mr. 
Adams  will  look  to  i)ages  :14s-ii  "Glossary  of  Terms, 
(irecian.  Koman.  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture, 
also  page  101 0  in  the  "Comprehensive  English  Dic- 
tionary," by  .lolin  Ugilvie,  LL.D.  (Blackie  &  Son, 
ratcrnoster-row).  he  may  then  satisfy  himself  with  tlw 
meaning  of  squinch,  or  sconce ;  aud  if  the  above-najiiea 
tower  is  built  of  stone,  a  snuinch  will  be  visible  in  each 
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of  its  four   interior   angles.  —  Prideaux,  Clerk  of 
Works. 

[245G.] — Ol3structingLight.—*'J.R."canuot  build 
in  a  way  that  obstructs  the  light.  The  right  of  window 
light  is  declared  to  become  absolute  and  indefeasible 
after  the  enjoyment  for  twenty  years,  unless  such  en- 
joyment be  had  under  a  written  agreement, —  T. 
Bailey. 

[245S.] — Commission  on  Works  not  Execu- 
ted.— Whether  a  contractor  is  to  be  allowed,  in  the 
measuring  up  at  completion,  a  profit  on  the  value  of 
Omitted  works  depends  entirely  on  the  exact  contract. 
Sometimes  the  contract  provides  that  the  omitted 
works  are  to  be  deducted  according  to  a  schedule  in 
which  the  prices  are  fixed;  in  other  cases  at  such  prices 
as  the  architect  may  determine,  having  reference  to  the 
contract  sum — i.e.,  if  the  contract  sum  is,  in  his  opinion, 
a  low  one  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed, 
the  deductions  are  to  be  made  at  proportionate  low 
prices,  to  be  fixed  by  the  architect.  If  the  contractor 
has  a  good  or  high  sum  for  his  contract  sum,  then  the 
prices  for  the  omitted  (and  extra)  works  are  to  be  fixed 
proportionately  high.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  any 
profit  to  be  allowed  to  the  builder.  But  in  other  cases 
it  is  stipulated  that  extra  works  are  to  bear  a  fixed 
and  mentioned  percentage  of  additional  profit,  and 
that  a  certain  percentage  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
omitted  works  before  the  amount  of  them  is  deducted 
from  the  contract  yum.  In  this  latter  case  the  summary 
of  account  would  stand  thus : — 

Contract  sum £-J000    0    0 

Extra  Works  X450     0     0 

Add  extra  profit  as  provided 

in  contract  at  2^  per  cent.        115    0        401    5    0 


£5401     5     0 
Omitted  works    200    0    0 

Less  5  per  cent.,  as  provided 
in  contract 10    0    0        1!)0    0    0 


£5271  5  0 
This  last  example  speaks  for  itself.  Building  contracts 
are  now  so  various  that  each  case  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  wording  and  meaning  of  the  Avritten 
instrument. — R.  L. 

[2458.] — Commission  on  Works  not  Execu- 
ted.— I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  custom  of  Loudon 
architects  with  regard  to  allowing  the  contractor  a 
commission  on  works  not  executed,  although  described  ; 
but  it  is  the  custom  of  engineers  in  the  North  to  do  so, 
provided  the  value  of  the  works  executed,  including 
extras,  falls  within  the  original  contract  amount.  The 
difference  is  termed  "short  works,"  and  a  commission 
for  loss  of  profit  is  allowed. — Z. 

[2459.] — Mastic  Cement. — Mastic  cement  is  made 
from  the  following  composition  :  2  parts  of  mastic 
sand,  1  part  of  whitening  or  white  lead,  mixed  with 
boiled  oil  to  the  thickness  required.  "J.  C."  will  find 
"  Chivrieul  on  Colour  "  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
hai-mony  of  colour ;  lie  will  find  it  in  Bohn's  Scientific 
Library. — T.  Bailey. 

[24G1.]— Strength  of  Iron  Girders. — The  proof 
strength  should  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times 
the  working  live  load,  and  the  ultimate  strength  at 
least  twice  the  proof  strength.  I  do  not  know  that 
experiments  have  yet  been  made  which  definitely  de- 
cide the  second  part  of  the  question,  but  for  cast-iron 
girders  the  safe  deflection  may  be  taken  at  one-fortieth 
of  an  inch  for  each  foot  of  span  under  a  test  load  of 
one-third  the  breaking  weight. — E. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Concrete  AVails. — Important  Question. — Mr. 
lugliam  hoard  a  case  last  week,  at  the  Wandsworth 
Police-court,  ol  considerable  interest  to  the  building 
trade,  in  a  sunmions  at  the  instance  of  tho  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  with  reference  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  concrete  wall  in  Lorabard-road,  Battersea, 
whicli  was  not  comformable  to  their  licence,  which 
required  the  materials  used  to  pass  through  a  mesh 
or  screen  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Hanson,  the  district  surveyor,  said  "packing," 
consisting  of  pieces  of  pottery,  &c.,  had  been  used 
with  the  concrete,  thereby  making  it  an  irregular 
wall.  From  a  general  \'iew  of  the  wall,  he  was 
bound  to  say  it  was  extremely  hard.  He,  however, 
said  that  the  materials  should  be  mlxe^  and  con- 
glomerated together  on  the  ground  before  being  put 
into  the  cases.  Mr.  Tall,  the  builder  and  patentee 
of  the  cases,  said  the  wall  would  not  stand  without 
*'  packing."  Mr.  Newton,  an  engineer,  gave  a 
description,  with  the  assistance  of  a  model,  of  the 
use  of  "packing."  He  said  there  was  a  layer  of 
concrete,  then  a  layer  of  pieces  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  so  on,  which  formed  the  wall,  tho  materials 
being  thrown  in  by  imskilled  labour.  He  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  concrete  passed  throiigh 
a  mesh,  but  the  packing  was  added  to  increase  the 
ati'eugth  of  the  wall.  He  argued  that  the  use  of 
packing  was  in  compliance  with  tho  Act,  which 
required  walls  to  be  properly  bonded  together. 
Therefore  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  licence  frum  the 
Board  was  unnecessary.  Mr.  Ingham  said  that  the 
last  witness  had  convinced  him  that  the  wall  was 
not  properly  bonded  together.  According  to  his 
description,  a  wall  by  accident  might  be  "properly 
bonded  together,  but  there  was  no  security  that  it 
^onld  be.  Ho  was  clearly  against  the  defendant. 
Mt,  Nasmyth,  who  was  retained  for  the  defence, 
asked  ^0  have  a  case  granted  for  a  superior  coui't.  He  1 


said  it  was  a  question  of  great  importance,  as  con- 
tracts had  been  entered  into  for  the  constiiiction  of 
blocks  of  Peabody  buildings  with  similar  walls. 
Mr.  Ingham  said  he  would  grant  a  case,  but  he 
eventually  dismissed  tho  summons,  as  it  was  found 
that  there  had  been  an  informal  notice. 

Liability  of  EuiiDiNCr  Society  Trustees. — 
In  the  case  of  Allen  v.  Miller,  which  was  before  the 
Court  of  Error  last  week,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  trustees  of  a  benefit  building  society,  signing  a 
note  as  such  trustees,  are  personally  liable.  Tho 
note  was  signed  by  several  persons,  trustees  of  the 
Gateshead  Building  Society  (one  of  them  being 
secretary),  in  this  form: — "We,  the  undersigned 
trustees,  &c.,  promise  on  demand  to  pay  £200,  value 
received,  for  tho  society,  with  interest  half-yearly." 
This  was  signed  by  J.  Miller,  and  the  other  persons 
describing  theuLselves  as  trustees  to  the  society. 
Tho  society  was  not  incorporated,  and  had  no 
express  power  to  give  bills  and  notes,  though  they 
had  (as  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  held)  power  to 
btirrow  money.  Tho  Court  of  Exchequer  had  given 
judgment  that  the  defendants  were  personally 
liable.  Tlie  Court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
on  the  ground  that  tho  note  did  not  express  that  the 
trustees  signed  only  on  behalf  of  tho  society. 

In  Ke  H.  A.  HOLDEN. — Tho  bankrupt,  Henry 
Asliton  Holden,  of  Ethelburga  House,  Bishopsgate, 
and  Bedford- square,  wasa  builder,  and  contractor  for 
tlie  new  bridge  proposed  to  be  constructed  over  the 
river  Thames  between  Chelsea  and  the  opposite 
shore.  He  failed,  with  debts  and  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  upwai'ds  of  £28,000,  and  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  tlie  general  body  of  creditors,  and  accepted, 
of  2s.  in  tlie  pound.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  last 
week  confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  creditors. 


LAKD  ANB  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Gatkshead  Building  Society. — An  important 
case,  in  which  this  society  was  concerned,  and  which 
bears  iipon  tho  liabilities  of  building  society  trustees 
in  general,  vrill  be  foundin  our  "  Legal  Intelligence  " 
of  this  week. 

Norwich  and  Eastern  Counties  Freehold 
Land  and  Building  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  society  (established  in  1870) 
was  hehl  last  week,  Mr.  E.  S.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  the  chaix'.  The  report  (which 
was  adopted)  recommended  payment  of  a  bonus  of 
12;^  per  cent,  for  the  year,  in  addition  to  interest  of 
4  per  cent.,  on  subscriptions  paid  in. 

Bath  Liberal  Permanent  Mutual  Benefit 
Building  Society. — The  second  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  hold  on  Thursday  week.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Edwards,  the  chairman 
of  the  Council.  The  report  stated  that  during  tho 
past  year  the  sum  of  £1,665  lis.  Sd.  had  been 
received  for  subscriptions,  and  £436  2s.  5d.  for 
members'  repayments,  and  that  during  the  same 
time  tho  sum  of  £2,285  had  been  advanced  to 
members  on  mortgage.  During  the  past  year  the 
number  of  shareholders  had  increased  from  184 
to  246,  and  the  number  of  shares  taken  from  474  to 
702.  The  chairmauaddi-essedthe  shareholders  on  the 
prosperity  of  tho  society  and  its  advantages  to  the 
public,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  audited  accounts.  The  resolution  was 
carried,  as  well  as  another  re-electing  Messrs. 
Edwards,  Archard,  and  Francis,  members  of  tlie 
Council.  A  vote  of  thanks  "was  passed  to  the 
trustees. 


PAKLIAMENTAKY  NOTES. 

Public  Parks  and  Gardens  Bill. — On  Monday 
the  House  proceeded,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ayrton, 
to  consider  the  regulation  of  Royal  Parks  and  Gar- 
dens. The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  referring  to 
this  subject  was  opposed  by  Mr.  V.  Harconrt,  who 
denounced  many  of  its  provisions  as  antagonistic  to 
the  liberties  of  the  subject ;  and  eventually  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  measure.  Colonel  Hogg,  the 
chairman  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on 
the  other  hand,  recognised  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  Bill,  and  gave  it  his  unreserved  support. 
Mr.  Agar-Ellis  wished  to  see  the  regulations  which 
the  Government  were  to  make  before  ho  agreed  to 
the  measure,  and  Mr.  Henley  excited  a  good  deal  of 
applause  from  the  benches  occupied  by  the  more 
advanced  Liberals  by  describing  the  Bill  as  a 
wonderful  one  for  a  Liberal  Government  to  introduce. 
Lord  J.  Manners,  however,  asserted  the  necessity  of 
the  establishment  of  better  regulations  for  the  parks ; 
and  when  Mr.  Alderman  Lawx'cnce  had  asserted  the 
rights  of  poor  citizens  to  tho  enjoyment  of  those 
open  spaces,  Mr.  Ayrton's  argument,  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  itself  it  was  necessary  that 
some  public  autliority  should  bo  intrusted  with 
power  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  royal 
parks  similar  to  those  wliich  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or  other  local  authori- 
ties in  regard  to  parks  which  are  not  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Works,  and  his  disclaimer 
of  any  special  intention  by  this  Bill  to  prevent  meet- 
ings in  Ilydi'-piirK-.  wtn-e  favourably  received  by  the 
majority  i>f  the  Ilnuso,  and  tho  second  reading  of  the 
measui'o  was  carried  bv  a  majority  of  147 — 183  to 
36. 


Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — Mr.  Stapleton, 
on  Tuesday,  gave  notice  that  to-day  ho  would  ask 
tho  Home  Secretary  whether  it  is  intended  to  take 
any  steps  under  the  bill  of  last  session  for  sui>plyiug 
water  to  the  metropolis,  on  account  of  the  extremely 
polluted  state  of  the  water  recently  supplied  by  some 
of  the  companies. 

EoYAL  Parks. — Mr.  V.  Harcourt  gave  notice  that, 
on  going  into  Committee  on  the  Royal  Parks  Bill, 
he  would  move  as  an  amendment — "  That  tliis  House 
will  not  proceed  with  a  bill  which  proposes  to  inflict 
penalties  and  also  to  invest  persons  appointed  by 
irresponsible  nominees  of  tho  Crown  with  power  to 
arrest  her  Majesty's  subjects  without  warrant  for 
offences  undefined  by  law ;  nor  will  this  Hiifuse  sanc- 
tion any  measure  for  the  regulation  of  property 
maintained  out  of  the  public  taxes  which  does  not 
secure  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  cnjojinent  upon 
equal  terms  in  all  respects  to  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects." 

East  London  Museum. — Mr.  C.  Reed  asked  tho 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  when  the  East  London 
Museum  on  Bethnal-gi-een  would  bo  opened  to  tho 
public. — Mr.  Forster  believed  the  Museum  would  bo 
handed  over  to  the  Science  and  Arts  Department  in 
about  one  month.  It  would  take  about  six  weeks 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  he  trusted 
that  before  tho  end  of  April  they  would  be  able  to 
open  at  least  part  of  the  building. 


iur  ®ffic£  Mlt 


Architectural  Associatios. — The  first  visit 
this  session  of  the  members  of  this  association  to 
worlis  in  progress  will  be  made  to-morrow  (Satur- 
day) afternoon,  when  it  has  been  arranged  to  in- 
spect Mr.  Horace  Jones's  new  City  Library  and 
Museum,  Guildhall. 

Extension  of  Asphalte  Koadways  bv  tub 
Bank  of  Engl.vnd. — "  The  Montrotier  Asphalte 
aud  Cement  Concrete  Paving  Company"  has  been 
directed  to  lay  its  asphalte  on  thin  hydrauUc 
cement  concrete  in  Princes-street,  and  the  work  will 
be  commenced  verj'  shortly.  The  asphalte  will  be 
laid  in  a  powder  and  consolidated  by  the  application 
of  heat,  and  it  is  asserted  by  this  companj'  that 
their  roadways  so  laid  are  practically  indestruc- 
tible. 

Rusting  of  Ikon. — Polishing  iron  to  some  extent 
diminishes  its  tendency  to  oxidation,  which  takes 
place  very  readily  in  ordinary  when  ail"  and  moisture 
are  present ;  and  when  once  oxidation  has  com- 
menced, it  goes  on  very  rapidly  to  destroy  the 
metallic  surface.  As  a  proof  that  the  air  is  the 
agent  in  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  iron  may  be 
immersed  in  water  without  change,  if  care  has  been 
used  to  free  the  latter  from  air.  Oxidation  may 
also  be  prevented  by  contact  with  any  metal  which 
is  more  electropositive;  thus,  any  delicate  steel 
instrument  ma}'  be  protected  from  rust  by  wrapping 
it  in  very  thin  sheet  zinc,  and  in  this  way  articles 
of  tine  cutlery  are  at  times  sent  by  sea,  and  so  per- 
fectly protected  from  rust. — Makins. 

ExiiiDiTioN  OF  Drawings  by  the  L.\te  M. 
DuB.vx. — An  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition 
is,  according  to  the  Society  of  Arts'  Journal,  now 
open  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris,  consist- 
ing of  the  plans  and  drawings  of  the  late  celebrated 
architect,  M.  Fe'lix  Duban,  to  whom  a  monument  is 
about  to  be  raised  by  subscription.  In  addition  to 
the  more  practical  and  technical  works,  the  collec- 
tion includes  many  studies  of  Kome,  Pompeii, 
Athens,  aud  a  number  of  drawings  of  portions  of 
the  old  royal  chateaux  of  France. 

Adams's  Sprdjg  Hinge  and  Adjust.vble  Shoe. 
— The  convergent  and  adjustable  spring  hinge  and 
adjustable  shoe,  patented  by  Mr.  Adams,  possesses 
many  advantages.  The  spring  is  very  simple  and 
not  iikely  to  be  deranged.  It  is  very  easily  fixed  to 
any  centre  with  a  great  saving  of  workman's  time. 
The  shoe  in  which  the  boss  is  filled,  which  is  squared 
through  to  fit  the  upper  part  of  the  liinge  pivot,  can 
be  brought  to  any  position  round  that  centre,  and 
secured  by  screws  on  the  side  of  the  shoe  and  re- 
cesses of  "the  boss.  The  hinges  are,  we  believe,  be- 
coming very  generally  used. 

A  New  Method  of  Aitointino  School 
Board  Architects. — The  Leicester  School  Board 
have  hit  on  a  method  of  selecting  architects  to  de- 
sign the  required  new  scliools  which  is,  perhaps, 
quite  as  fair  as  any  other.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  "Keport  on  the  mode  of  selecting  archi- 
tects to  be  adopteil  by  the  board,"  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing recommended  the  board  to  select  architects  for 
tlie  different  schools  from  among  the  architects  in 
practice  in  the  town  by  open  nomination,  and  in  case 
more  than  one  architect  should  be  nominated  for 
the  same  school,  the  appointment  shouhl  be  made  by 
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the  boanl  in  cnmmittee  by  ballot.  Alderman  Bur- 
gess explained  the  meaning  of  the  report  to  be  this  : 
Supposing  the  board  had  under  consideration  the 
building  of  schools  in  Syston-street,  it  would  be 
open  to  some  member  to  move  the  appointment  of 
one  architect,  for  a  sec(]nd  member  to  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  architect,  and  so  on.  When 
all  the  architects  nominafed  were  before  the  board, 
the  board  would  res.dve  iLself  into  committee,  and 
ballot  for  the  architect.  After  the  ballot  had  been 
taken  the  board  would  resume,  and  the  architect 
chosen  by  that  ballot  would  be  the  one  appointed  bv 
the  board.  The  report,  after  some  discussion,  w.as 
adopted. 

An  Ancient  RdSE-nrsit.— It  is  believed  that  the 
oldest  rose-bush  in  the  world  is  one  which  is  trained 
upon  one  .side  of  the  Catbedr.il  in  Hildesheim,  in 
Germany.  The  root  is  buried  under  the  cn-pt  be- 
low the  choir.  The  stem  is  a  foot  thick,  and  half  a 
dozen  branches  nearly  cover  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cliureh,  bearing  co\mtless  flowers  in  summer.  Its 
age  is  unknown,  but  documents  exist  that  prove 
that  the  Bishop  Hczilo,  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  protected  it  by  a  stone  roof,  which  is  still"  ex- 
tant. 

TiiEATRRs  op  p.iRis.— The  theatre  of  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin,  Paris,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  it  is  said,  in 
Classic  style,  with  a  grand  pediment  supported  by 
eight  enormous  columns.  A  most  extraordinarv 
proposal,  with  respect  to  theatres,  is  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  completion  of  the  immense  new  Place 
of  the  Chateau  d'E.iu.  Before  the  construction  of 
the  new  boulevards  in  that  part  of  the  citv,  there 
was  a  whole  row  of  theatres  near  the  spot  in  ques- 
tion. An  architect  now  ,seriou.slv  proposes  to  erect 
four  or  five  new  theatres  at  the  Place,  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Dramatic  Writers,  with  M.  Dumas  at 
their  head,  warmly  support  the  proposal.  It  is 
scarcely  likely,  however,  that  any  Municip.al  Go- 
vernment will  adopt  such  a  plan. 

Street  AcnuENTs.— A  machine,  which  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  ,T,  .1.  Ney,  of  Pentonville-road,  is 
about  to  be  put  in  use  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
Street  Accidents  Prevention  .Societv,  also  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  stated,  by  the  Hoard  "of  Works  and 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  The  m.-ichine, 
according  to  the  Athentemn,  is  a  box-like  receptacle 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  having  a  sliding  door  in 
front,  through  which  specially-prepared  sand  flows 
on  to  a  rotatory  brush,  which  scatters  it  uniformly 
over  the  pavement.  The  machine  can  be  worked  by 
manual  labour  or  by  ahorse,  and  the  slipperine.ss  of 
asphalte  p.ivement  will,  it  is  considered,  be  com- 
pletely counteracted  by  the  working  of  the  m.ichine. 
Working  this  machine,  it  appears  a  boy  could  cover 
the  entire  street  from  the  Bank  to  Finsbur3--pave-. 
ment  with  sand  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Concrete. — The  use  of  concrete  in-lieu  of  bricks 
and  mortar  seems  to  be  gaining  ground.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  an  ap- 
plication was  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bridgman,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dimsdale,  for  permission  to 
erect  some  model  dwellings  in  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, in  Fann-street,  Aldersgate-street.  Permission 
was  deferred.  On  the  same  occasion  an  application 
by  Mr.  H.  Goodwin,  for  leave  to  construct  a  ware- 
house in  King-street,  Borough,  in  Portland  cement 
concrete,  was  granted  conditionally. 

S,  Ai.ran'.s  AnuEY.— 'Wliile  some  men  employed 
in  the  work  of  restoring  S.  Alban's  Abbev  Church 
were  engaged  on  Thursday  week  in  making  excava- 
tions and  researches,  some  exceedinglv  interesting 
relics  were  brought  to  light.  In  tlie  "south  wall  of 
the  south  choir  aisle  a  beautiful  Decorated  doorway 
has  been  discovered,  which  is  supposed  to  have  led 
to  an  exterior  chapel,  now  destroyed.  Amcmg  the 
dibris  were  found  no  fewer  than  SOU  pieces  of  ex- 
quisite carving,  composed  chiefly  of  Purbeck  marble 
and  clunch  stone.  These  pieces  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  a  shrine,  being  of  the 
Decorated  style  of  architecture.  A  large  portion  of 
it  is  richly  carved,  and  four  crowned  and  gilt  lions 
are  plainly  distinguishable  in  a  quatrcfoil.  A 
broken  marble  ligure  has  also  been  found.  The 
excavation  work  is  slill  going  on,  and  great  hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  missing  portion  of  the 
shrine  of  S.  Alban  will  be  discovered. 

iM'Mia.VTiox  aftkr  S.vai.i.pox. — Dr.  Moreau 
Morris,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city  that  80."i 
deaths  from  smallpox  were  recorded  in  the  Bureau 
of  Vit.al  Slatislics  in  1,S71,  and  that  the  percentage 
of  deaths  (o  cases  treated  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
was  2II-4G,  but  was  nuich  larger  among  cases  treated 
at  home.  He  adds,  ".So  soon  as  the  Bureau  is  in- 
formed of  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  sick 
room,  the  work  of  fumigation  is  performed  by  the 
corps  designated  for  that  duty,  and  it  is  done  in  the 
following  manner :— The  doors  and  windows  being 


tightly  closed,  after  the  bedding  and  clothing  have 
been  suspended  in  such  manner  so  as  to  allow  free 
access  of  the  fumes,  from  one  to  three  pounds  of 
sulphur  are  placed  upon  some  metallic  vessel  so  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  tire,  a  little  alchohol  poured  over 
it  and  then  set  on  fire,  the  operator  immediately 
leaving  the  room  and  closing  the  door  tightly,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fumes  as  far  as  possible. 
This  is  allowed  to  burn  out,  and  thus  liberate  large 
volumes  of  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  .Vfter  two 
hours  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  thrr)wn  wide 
open,  and  the  room  thoroughly  ventilated  by  the 
free  admission  of  air.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  these  means  were  proved,  when  thoroughly 
ilone,  to  have  destroyed  the  infection  which  has  been 
in  the  apartment.  Carbolic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
seem  to  have  the  property  of  utterlv  destroying  the 
germs  of  this  particuhar  poison,  while  chlorine,  so 
much  relied  upon  as  a  disinfectant  heretofore,  dues 
not  prove  to  hare  the  same  power." 


CHIPS. 

It  is  nndorstood  that,  owing  to  the  failures  which 
have  taken  place  in  theconstruction  of  new  barracks 
in  Indi,^,  the  tiovernor-General  in  Council  has 
decided  to  place  the  whole  of  the  public  works  and 
barrack-ma.ster's  work  of  the  stations  in  the  Bengal 
I'rcsidency,  occupied  by  European  troops,  uuiler  the 
control  of  tlie  Inspector-General  of  Military  Works. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  contra- 
dicts a  rumour,  mentioned  by  the  Art  Journal,  to 
the  effect  that  Gener.al  Scott  is  about  to  sever  his 
connection  with  South  Kensington.  The  same 
writer  also  states  that  General  Scolt  has  lately  dis- 
covered a  means  for  converting  deodorised  sewage 
into  Portland  cement !  It  is  likely  that  a  company 
will  be  formed  shortly  to  bring  this  patent  before  the 
public. 

Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  the  inventor  of  a  new  hot- 
water  apparatus,  was  described  in  our  last  number 
as  of  Newcastle-undor-Lyme ;  it  should  liave  been 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sir  Lawrence  Peel  states  that  in  place  of  the  old 
elm  tree  which  has  been  removed  from  Fountain 
Court,  Temple,  half  a  score  of  plane  trees  are  about 
to  be  planted  on  the  spot. 

The  parish  church  of  S.  Peter,  Limpsfield,  was 
reopened  on  Saturday  week,  after  iindergoing  a 
thorough  restor.%tion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pearson,  F.S.A, 

A  new  Freemasons'  Hall,  costing  between  £7,000 
and  £8,000,  was  opened  on  the  '2nd  inst.  at  Bristol. 

The  marblo  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Farnham, 
erected  by  his  tenantry  at  Cav.an,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Ferris  Lynn,  of  Buckingham  Palace-road, 
Loudon,  brother  to  Mr.  Lyun,  architect  (Lauyon, 
LjTiu,  and  Lanyon),  Belfast. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  Eoctor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  S.  Andrews  has  been  declared  illegal,  on 
the  ground  of  his  holding  the  Slade  Professorship 
of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford. 

The  colossal  group,  "America,"  for  one  of  the 
angles  of  tho  Memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort  in 
Hyde  Park,  is  to  be  pl.aced  in  situ  next  mouth. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  tho  sculptor,  is  now  engaged  on  a 
portrait  (in  marble),  of  the  late  Earl  Clarendon,  for 
the  new  Foreign  Office  in  Downing-street. 

The  new  building  for  the  Library  and  Museum 
of  the  Cc  irporation  at  Guildhall  is  to  be  opened  in 
June  or  Jul}'. 

The  rebuilding  of  tho  Church  of  the  Ascension  at 
Chicago,  one  of  the  stnictures  wholly  destroyed, 
together  with  every  house  in  the  parish,  by  the 
recent  conflagration,  will  cost  X)^,000  ;  a  sum  which 
Canon  Street  has  come  to  England  to  appeal  for. 

Mr.  Walter  Montgonierio  Neilson  has  been  elected 
to  the  cliairmanshi[)  of  tho  Technical  College  for 
Glasgow.  £50,000  will  bn  required  to  start  tho  insti- 
tution, and  to  establish  chairs  in  connection  with 
the  principal  industries  carried  on  in  and  around 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  Locke,  of  the  Calcutta.  School  of  Art,  is  en- 
gaged in  taking  casts  of  the  Buddhist  Caves  at 
Khandagiri,  for  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  famous  Ecole  Polytcchniquc,  t'l  Paris,  which 
has  hitherto  been  both  a  military  and  a  civil  college, 
is  about  to  undergo  a  cb.angc.  It  is  to  become, 
it  is  said,  a  part,  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, anil  will  only  in  futui'e  train  pupils  as 
civil  engineers  and  chemists,  while  the  young  men 
in  training  for  tho  army  will  bo  transferred  to  the 
Ecole  de  S,  Cyr, 

Sig.  iStrazz.a,  the  scnliitor,  has  been  commissioned 
to  execute  a  marble  statue  of  Donizetti,  which  will 
be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 

S.  Andrew's  Church,  Holbom,  is  about  to  be  deco- 
rated uniier  the  superintendence  of  S.  .S.  Teulon, 
arcliitcct,  a  sum  of  £7oO  having  licen  decided  upon 
by  the  trustees  to  be  expended.  The  S])ecificd  sug- 
gestions of  ilessrs.  Phillips  &  Son,  of  10,  Baker- 
street,  have  been  accepted  for  tha  execution  of  tho 
same. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENStTING  WEEK. 

M0M>AV.  — KoVAL  INSTITITE  OF  BRITISH  AR- 
CHITECTS.— ■■  Practical  Hints  on  House 
Building,  &c.  By  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A. 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  F.noineers. — 
Discussion  upon  3[r.  Leslie's  paper,  "  On 
the  Gorai  Bridge,  Eastern  Bengal 
Itaihvay."     8  p.m, 

Wednesday.— .Society  of  Arts.— "On  Prison 
Labour  as  an  Instrument  of  runisbment, 
I'rofit,  and  Reformation.  By  F.  J. 
Slouat,  Esq.,  M.D.,  late  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons  in  Bengal.     8  p.m. 

Arciiitectcral  Association.  — 
Sleeting  of  Elementary  Class  of  Design; 
subject :  "  Full-size  Details  of  Jitouldiugs 
of  Choir  Stalls  and  Canopies."    8  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.  —  "On 
tlie  Abbey  Churches  of  Caen."  By  Mr. 
it.  I'henc  Spiers,  A.E.I.B.A.     7.30  p.m. 


— ♦^ — 

WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Ipswich  Rl-ili>i>'(:  Trade. — The  building 
trade  in  Ipswich  is  now  on  the  move,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  men  was  held  on  Tuesday  night  at  the  WelHngton 
Inn,  Carr-street,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
to  secure  the  concession  by  the  masters  of  uino  hours 
as  a  working  day. 

The  Nine  Hours'  Movement  in  the  Mf.tko- 
POLiTAN  Building  Trades. — On  Saturday  last  a 
meeting  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  societies,  shops,  and  jobs,  re- 
presenting about  '>,ooo  society  and  non-society  men, 
was  held  at  the  Brown  Bear  Tavern.  Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury,  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  trade  as  to 
the  propriety  of  memorialising  the  master  builders  in 
favour  of  the  nine  hours.  There  were  200  delegates 
in  attendance,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  firms 
were  amongst  those  represented.  Sir.  Hawkins,  a 
member  of  tho  provisional  committee,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  delegates  having  given  in  their  reports,  a 
discussion  took  jilace,  which  resulted  in  the  following 
resolutions  being  a<lopted,  with  one  dissentient : — "  That 
a  circular  be  sent  to  the  master  builders  of  the  metro- 
polis on  the  1st  March,  informing  them  that  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  in  their  employ  would,  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  Jidy  next,  require  that  the  working 
hours  be  nine  per  day,  or  51  hours  per  week,  with  pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  nd.  per  hour,  and  to  respectfully  re- 
quest that  a  reply  to  the  circular  be  given  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  weeks  from  its  being  received.''  The 
questions  of  overtime  and  piecework  stood  over  for 
further  consideration  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Barnsley. — The  masons  of  Barnsley  have  pro- 
posed a  new  scale  for  working,  which  they  wish  to 
come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  May.  They  also  de- 
sire that  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  oOs.  in  summer  and 
28s.  iu  winter,  work  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  terminate  at  baU-past  five  in  the 
evening,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  w^ork  shall  cease  at 
twelve  o'clock.  They  also  ask  that  where  sheds  are  not 
erected  the  masters  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  time  lost 
iu  wet  weather  by  the  men.  There  are  several  other  de- 
mands relating  to  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  walking 
to  jobs  in  the  country,  &c.  The  masters  have  held  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  claims,  but  separateil  without 
coming  to  any  resolution  with  regard  to  them. 

Alnwick. — The  nine  hours'  movement  has  been 
conceded  by  tlie  principal  builders,  contractors^  and 
cabinet-makers  of  Alnwick. 

Dundee. — The  Dundee  painters  met  on  Monday, 
and  resolved  to  demand  the  61  hours  weekly  limit, 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  March. 

Hawick. — The  workmen  in  the  building  trades  of 
Hawick  have  resolved  to  apply  for  the  fifty-one  hours 
system,  with  a  rise  of  ^d.  per  hour  from  8th  April. 

.Johnstone. — The  operative  slaters  in  Johnstone, 
X.  B,,  have  accepted  the  nine  hours"  limit  from  1st 
March,  the  wages  to  be  (i^d.  an  hour,  and  overtime  to 
be  paid  as  time  and  quarter. 

Kdinhuroh. — A  meetingof  the  Kdinburgli  and  Leith 
marble  and  slate  masons  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  to 
take  into  consideration  their  eniployers'  answer  to  the 
request  that  tlio  working  time  might  be  reduced  from 
T)?  to  51  hours  per  wiH'k.  From  the  very  unfavourable 
answer  received  from  the  masters,  it  was  nnanimously 
resolved  that  the  workmen  give  in  their  notice  on  the 
24th  inst.  to  leave  work,  unless  a  satisfactory  agreement 
Avas  come  to  before  that  time. 

Alloa. — The  joiners  of  Alloa,  Clackmannan,  Alva, 
and  Tiflicoultry  have  agreed  to  ask  tho  employers  to  re- 
duce the  hours  of  labour  to  -jI  per  week,  and  that  tiio 
wages  be  at  the  rate  of  '>^d.  per  hour,   from  1st  .Tudc- 

TENDERS. 

Catford  BRinaR.— Fur  mlditi.ms  and  alterations  to 
house  at  Catford  Bridge  fur  Major  Fcrster.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T. 
Ludds: — 

F.  J.  &  J.  Wood  £-1424 

Staines  &  Sons    4296 

WilUoorabe  &  Oakley  4150 

Jerrard 407? 

Allpress 33^* 

Stimpsoa  &  Co.  37S& 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  A  DWELLING.* 
lyrR.  WHEELER'S  handy  little  work  will, 
-^'-'-  wo  have  no  doubt,  be  highly  appre- 
ciated amongst  a  large  section  of  the  pulilic. 
It  is  for  the  public  that  it  is  designed,  and,  un- 
like Mr  Kerr's  more  elaborate  treatise,  it  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  .study-book  for  the 
professional  man.  It  gives,  in  the  convenient 
form  of  a  .series  of  short  paragraphs  with  con- 
sjiicuous  headings,  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  is  familiar  to  every  one  connected  with 
the  building  trades,  and  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions which  have  more  or  less  originality. 
There  are  five  general  divisions.  The  first 
comprises  matters  common  to  all  houses — such 
as  soil,  drainage,  water  supply,  choice  of 
situation,  and  selection  of  materials.  The 
second  supplies  the  necessary  cautions,  and 
suggests  the  most  important  inquiries  neces- 
sary in  buying  or  renting  a  house.  The  tliird 
relates  to  building  one,  and  gives  useful  advice 
as  to  the  appointment  and  duties  of  the 
architect,  the  builder,  and  the  clerk  of  works, 
and  also  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  estimates. 
Next  comes  a  division  on  "The  House  as  it 
Should  Be  ;"  and  finally  one  on  its  outdoor 
adjuncts,  such  as  stables,  coachhouses,  and 
conservatories.  Properly  speaking,  these  two 
last  sections  of  the  book  should  have  been 
merged  in  the  third — since  the  planning  of  the 
house  and  offices  is  certainly  implied  and  in- 
cluded in  the  building  of  them.  Having  thus 
indicated  the  general  system  followed,  we 
may  note  a  few  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  statements 
and  suggestions  as  they  occur. 

On  the  subject  of  drainage,  and  in  cases 
where  no  outfall  exists,  the  use  of  earth 
closets  is  recommended.  They  doubtless  have 
their  advantages,  but  before  specifying  them, 
we  should  feel  it  desirable  to  point  out  to  a 
client  the  constant  amount  of  labour  which 
their  use  involves  and  the  inconvenience 
which  is  liable  to  arise  from  the  dust  of  the 
falling  earth.  To  prevent  the  annoyance  of 
constant  and  only  partially  foreseen  trouble, 
these  evils  ought  to  be  made  clear  before- 
hand :  though  we  do  not  say  that  in  many 
cases  the  good  will  not  counterbalance  them. 
Where  drains  are  used,  in  a  country  place, 
Mr.  Wheeler  recommends  the  making  of  some 
permanent  marks  to  show  their  position  and 
depth.  Much  trouble  and  unpleasantness 
would  be  saved  if  this  obvious  means  of  find- 
ing them  was  always  provided,  and  if  mov- 
able lids  were  affixed  to  the  lengths  of  drain- 
pipe nearest  each  mark.  The  necessary  fall 
is  set  down  here  at  lin.  to  4ft.,  and 
it  is  directed  to  be  as  much  greater  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  very  plausible," but  not  equally 
sound.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  water- 
closet  drain  to  become  stopped  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  having  too  great  a  fall :  the  water 
runs  away  so  fast  that  the  solid  matter  is  left 
behind.  Such  a  thing  could,  of  course,  never 
happen  if  the  flow  of  water  was  continual. 
In  a  constantly  running  brook,  Jlr.  Wheeler's 
direction  would  be  pi-actical  enougli,  and  the 
more  fall  it  had,  the  more  completely  it  would 
carry  suspended  matters  along  witii  it.  I'he 
case,  however,  is  different  where  only  a  few 
quarts  of  water  pass  through  the  channel  at 
a  time,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a 
drain  may  slope  so  rapidly  as  to  be  constantly 
choking  up.  In  connection  with  this  item  we 
may  note  two  others,  as  to  which  the  ordi- 
nary practice  may  be  called  in  question  :  one 
is  the  use  of  glazed  pipes,  and  the  other,  the 
setting  of  them  in  cement.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  glazed  surface  ia  not  more  easily 
fouled  than  a  rough  one,  and  iu  case  of  settle- 
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ment  it  is  certain  that  cement  joints  are  more 
apt  to  leak  than  clay  ones.  With  legard  to 
building  materials,  enough  can  hardly  be 
learnt  from  a  book  to  be  of  much  real  use  to 
intending  purchasers  or  lessees  of  house  pro- 
perty. Under  this  head,  we  are  told  thai  fil- 
tered rain-water  makes  the  best  mortar  ;  but 
while  we  do  not  feel  sure  of  the  advantage, 
we  have  no  doubt  about  the  expense.  .The 
notes  about  bricks  do  not  apply  well  to  any 
neighbourhood  except  that  of  London — and 
though  a  Middlesex  or  Essex  stock  may  be 
up  to  the  average  at  a  weight  of  seven 
pounds,  a  Staffordshire  brick,  whether  white 
or  blue,  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  heavier. 
Even  those  made  round  IManchester,  of  a  .stiff 
clay  with  little  sand,  should  considerably  ex- 
ceed the  density  here  specified.  Mr.  "Wheeler 
has  some  good,  though  familiar,  information 
about  Bath  and  Portland  stone,  and  refers  to 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  very  objectionable 
in  quality  which  is  always  being  brought  into 
the  London  market  under  the  name  of  "  best 
bed."  The  difficulty  of  avoiding  this  trea- 
cherous and  perishable  substance,  and  of  ob- 
taining really  durable  Portland,  is  a  serious 
objection  to  its  use.  The  quarry  owners  in 
this  case  seem  as  anxious  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  stone,  as  those  of  Wiltshire  are 
to  raise  theirs;  and  while  Bath  stone  is  better 
picked  for  the  market,  and  less  liable  to  decay 
than  it  was  some  years  ago,  Portland  seems  to 
be  always  getting  worse  and  worse.  i\Ir. 
Wheeler  talks  about  the  need  of  a  Govern- 
ment report  on  stone,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  precisely  the  report  he  asks  for 
already  exists. 

A  Commission  was  appointed  about  the 
year  1838,  consisting  both  of  practical  and 
scientific  men,  who  examined  the  quarries 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  buildings, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  those  quarries  had  been  employed. 
Their  report,  which,  we  believe,  was  pub- 
lished by  IMcssrs.  Longmans,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  useftd  information.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  connected  with  that  great  masonry 
failure,  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  this 
circumstance,  to  any  one  who  is  aware  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  will  not  discredit  it.  Al- 
most every  quarry,  and  the  Bolsover  or 
Church  Anston  quarry  amongst  the  rest,  has 
good  and  bad  beds  in  it.  Wlien  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  was  begun,  it  was  proposed 
to  appoint  a  practical  man  to  live  at  the 
cpiarry,  and  keep  constant  watch  that  none 
but  good  stone  was  sent  up.  This  expense, 
however,  involving  as  it  did  the  payment  of 
an  annual  salary  of  about  £1.50,  the  House  of 
Commons  declined  to  sanction ;  we  should 
like  to  know  how  much  they  have  expended 
since  as  the  result  of  their  short-sighted 
economy. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  book 
contain  little  that  would  interest  our  readers, 
and  we  therefore  turn  to  the  fourth,  which 
relates  to  planning  and  design.  The  first 
suggestion  as  to  houses  in  our  city  streets  is 
that  they  should  be  deeiier  from  back  to  front. 
Of  course,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
that  with  a  given  frontage,  this  is  the  only 
way  of  getting  larger  rooms ;  and  i\Ir. 
Wheeler  notices  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  gene- 
rally adopted.  These  are,  the  difficulty 
of  lighting  and  ventilating  long  apartments, 
when,  as  in  a  row  of  buildings,  they  can  have 
no  side  windows;  and  also  the  English  desire  to 
have  as  much  space  as  possible  reserved  at  the 
back  for  a  garden.  How  to  remove  these 
objections,  except  by  raising  the  height  of 
the  stories,  we  are  not  told  ;  and  this  sug- 
gestion, therefore,  seems  of  no  great  value. 
Mr.  Wheeler  gives  some  examples  of  the 
treatment,  but  his  internal  rooms,  with  their 
borrowed  lights,  or  narrow  openings  into  an 
area  not  much  bigger  than  a  chimney  flue, 
suggest  painful  ideas  of  darkness  and  un- 
healthiness.  His  deviations  from  the  regular 
oblong  into  dining  and  drawing-rooms  of 
octagonal  and  other  unusual  shapes  we  are  not 
disposed  to  commend.     Much  may  often   be 


gained  by  such  departures  from  the  stereo- 
typed pattern,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet 
with  a  room  possessing  some  character  and  in- 
dividu.ility  of  its  own.  Some  of  the  plans 
for  villas  are  convenient,  though  it  ia  not 
always  clear  how  they  would  work  out  as 
regards  roofing  and  external  design.  Judging 
from  the  views,  the  author  docs  not  shine 
as  an  architect ;  his  most  ambitious  exterior 
reminds  one  of  Hereford  Cathedral  at  the 
first  glance,  and  of  Strawberry  Hill  at  the 
second.  His  notion  of  the  picturesque,  as 
he  describes  it  in  a  paragraph  on  cottage 
building,  seems  to  be  that  it  involves  queer- 
shaped  roofs  and  multitudinous  gables,  and 
these,  he  says,  are  a  constant  source  of  ex- 
pense. We  have  seen,  and  we  do  see, 
every  day,  every  hour,  and  almost  every 
minute,  agreat  many  very  unpicturesque  roofs 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  ex- 
pense. In  every  street  in  London,  lead  flats 
and  false  construction  are  introduced  for  the 
very  purpose  of  keeping  the  roofs  from  being 
picturesque  ;  and  yet  lead  flats  are  not  to  be 
hadfor  nothing,  and  are  not  to  be  kept  in  re- 
pair without  continual  outlay.  Between  the 
designers  who  construct  their  roofs  absurdly 
for  the  sake  of  making  them  pretty,  and  those 
who  do  the  same  thing  for  the  sake  of  making 
them  plain,  there  is  not  much  to  choose ; 
true  picturesqueness,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
is  reached  by  following  convenience  without 
)'cg,ard  to  uniformity,  and  by  roofing  in  the 
simplest  and  safest  ways  which  the  plan  will 
allow.  We  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Wheeler 
the  juisticeto  say  that  he  docs  not  obtrude  his 
architectural  notions  on  his  readers ;  he 
sticks  to  planning,  and  his  remarks  about  it 
deserve  attention.  There  is  a  useful  chapter 
on  the  several  parts  of  a  house,  beginning 
with  the  entrance-lobby,  and  staircase,  and 
.going  on  to  the  dining-room,  serving-room, 
library,  drawing-room,  billiard-room,  gentle- 
men's-rooms,  kitchen,  larder,  laundry, 
cellars,  bath-room,  and  bedrooms.  It  is  re- 
commended, with  doubtful  expediency,  to 
have  all  external  walls  battened,  and  to  insert 
horizontal  strips  of  wood  by  way  of  keei^ing 
the  space  from  becoming  a  rat  and  mouse 
run. 

In  the  paragraph  on  roofs  there  is  a  section 
showing  a  modification,  by  no  means  advan- 
tageous, of  the  common  queenpost  truss ; 
a  small  kingpost  truss  being  inserted,  quite 
uselessly,  above  the  straining  piece.  The 
latter  is  not  even  required,  according  to  the 
plate,  to  carry  a  purlin,  for  the  top  one 
would  have  rested  far  better  on  a  queenpost. 
There  is  a  good  piece  of  advice,  less  needed 
now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  to  run  the 
roof,  wherever  practicable,  over  the  walls  ; 
and  so  defy  snow  and  leaves  and  leaky 
gutters.  The  remarks  on  floors  are  also  worth 
regarding  ;  a  good  floor  is  indeed  a  luxury, 
and  one  that  can  seldom  be  met  with  in 
London. 

On  the  subject  of  plumbing,  which  is  con- 
nected with  more  inconvenience  than  any 
other  trade  employed  about  a  house,  our 
author  says  but  little.  He  objects  to  lead 
pipes  on  accoiuit  of  the  supposed  danger  of 
their  contaminating  the  water  which  passes 
through  them.  This,  however,  is  exceedingly 
small,  unless  in  the  rare  case  of  absolutely 
jmrc  water ;  and  even  here  it  can  be  pre- 
vented by  allowing  a  hot  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in 
tlie  pipes  after  they  are  first  fixed.  This  con- 
verts the  internal  surface  into  sulphide  of 
lead,  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  spring  or 
rain-water.  In  the  matter  of  sink-traps,  stop- 
cocks, water-closets,  and  similar  details,  Mr. 
Wheeler  recommends  nothing  in  particular  ; 
though  it  is  just  here  that  not  only  the  public 
but  the  profession  would  value  the  opinion  of 
a  really  [iractical  man.  We  have  noted 
rather  what  we  object  to  than  what  we  agree 
with  tliroughout  the  work  ;  but  though  it 
does  not  contain  very  much  that  demands  the 
architect's  attention,  it  will  be  a  useful 
manual  for  the  class  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 
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THAMES  SEWERAGE  COMMISSION. 

TN  considfrinf;  l\Ir.  Bazalj^otto's  scheme  for 
-»-  draininr.'  tlic  towns  of  tlio  Thames  valley 
lying  between  London  and  AVindsor.  we  said 
that  he  himself  had  estimated  the  cost  of  com- 
pletely separating  the  rainfall  from  the  sewage 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  money  for 
the  then  population  of  Ijondon,  from  which 
we  deduced  a  cost  of  £4  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  said  that  might  bo — and  certainly 
is — more  than  the  same  wcu'k  would  cost  in 
country  towns.  Let  ns  make  even  more  than 
a  liberal  allowance,  and  say  that  it  would  cost 
half  as  much  in  these  towns,  or  ,£:?  per  head 
of  the  population.  That  we  will  call  the  first 
item. 

Mr.  Bazalgette's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  for  main  intercepting  sewers, 
pimiping  stations,  and  land  to  be  irrigated, 
is  £630,(1(10  for  a  population  of  yOO,Oll(),  or 
about  £2  per  head  of  the  present  population. 
This  is  the  second  item. 

In  addition  to  these  main  intercepting 
sewers,  outfall  sewers  would  have  to  be  made 
to  convey  the  sewage  of  the  towns  to  them. 
'ITic  existing  state  of  things  in  the  towns  to 
be  dealt  with  varies  much.  In  some  the 
sewerage  has  been  completed,  having  its  out- 
fall in  the  river  or  other  watercourse,  and  in 
these  the  additional  work  will  be  that  re- 
quired to  extend  the  outfalls  to  the  inter- 
cepting sewers.  These  have  been,  of  course, 
brought  within  as  short  a  distance  of  the 
towns  as  the  levels  and  the  contemplated 
outlay  would  allow.  But  they  are  in  many 
cases  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the 
towns,  and,  although  the  cost  of  proper 
sewers  for  those  to'mis  that  are  altogether  at 
present  un-sewered  must  not  be  thrown  upon 
this  scheme — because  in  any  case  jirojier 
sewerage  will  be  necessary — yet  there  will 
be  some  considerable  expense,  even  to  those 
towns  that  are  already  sewered,  in  connecting 
the  several  outfalls  with  the  proposed  inter- 
cepting sewers. 

Now  we  have  no  desire  to  represent  Mr. 
Bazalgette's  estimate  of  £()30,000  for  300,000 
people  as  insuflicient.  Wo  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  and  no  one 
can  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not  by  the  plans 
and  statement  put  forth,  assisted  e'ven  by 
recent  letters  from  ]\Ir.  Bazalgette  to  the 
Times  on  this  subject ;  but  assuming  that  a 
slight  increase  in  his  estimate  were  justifiable 
on  grounds  of  common  experience,  and  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  extending  the  outfall 
sewers  so  as  to  convey  the  sewage  to  the  in- 
tercepting sowers,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  it  might  not  be  an  unreasonable 
estimate  to  say  that  the  two  together  would 
probably  bo  about  10s.  per  head  of  the 
population.  AVe  come  then  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  under  item  1  the  cost 
would  be  £-2  per  head  ;  under  item  2,  £2  per 
head,  and  under  item  3,  10s.  per  head,  making 
the  cost  of  the  scheme  to  every  town  on  an  aver- 
age £4  10s.  ]-)er  head  of  the  jiopulation.  Can 
it  be  said  that  we  have  over-estimated  the 
cost  of  a  separate  system  of  drains  to  carry 
off  all  the  rain-water  by  taking  half  Mr. 
Bazalgette's  own  estimate  for  London,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £2  per  head?  If  so,  let  tis  put  it 
at  30s.  per  head,  and  the  case  will  then  stand 
thus : — 

Item  1   v\   in     () 

Item  2  2     o     0 

Item  3  0  10     0 

Total £4     0     0 

Four  pounds  per  head  on  a  population  of 
300,000  amounts  to  £1,200,000,  the  yearly 
interest  on  which,  at  the  rate  it  is  assumed 
that  it  can  be  borrowed  at — viz.,  SJ  per  cent., 
and  one-sixtieth  part  jiaid  off  annuallv, 
•amounts  to  £(i(;.5U0.  The  pumping,  main- 
tenance, and  management,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  would  cost  £(!,000,  makinic  a 
total  of  £72,500;  .and  for  this  outlay  it'^is 
cstmiated  that  the  yearly  return  from  the 
irrigated  land,  estimated  at  £«  per  acre  on 
3,000 acres,  would  be  £24,000,  leaving  £48,000 


per  annum  to  be  made  U|i  by  rates  upon  pro- 
perty. The  net  annual  rateable  value  is  stated 
to  be  £1,000,000  ;  therefore  it  would  require 
a  rate  of  11-64  pence  in  the  pound,  or  very 
nearly  one  shilling,  to  cover  the  fir.st  year's 
ex])enditm-e,  or  three  limes  the  rate  that"is  set 
down — viz.,  4d.  And,  however  much  this 
may  seem  to  differ  from  the  estimate  put  for- 
ward by  so  very  high  an  authoritv,  we 
challenge,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  estimate 
we  have  given  above,  a  comparison  between 
the  two. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration:  £8 
per  acre  is  claimed  as  returnalile  from  the  land 
to  be  irrigated.  That,  however,  is  very 
doubtful  indeed,  for  this  reason,  to  begin 
with  :  the  quantity  of  liquid  sewage  is  limited 
to  the  mere  house-cb-ainage,  and  the  soil 
selected  to  be  irrigated  with  it  is  sand  and 
gravel.  Now,  if  land  is  to  be  truly  irri- 
gated with  sewage,  and  be  anything 
more  than  a  mere  filter — in  which  case  it 
were  better  to  say  so  at  once,  and  not  expect 
any  return— it  must  (low  over  the  surface 
from  the  carriers,  and  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  liquid  to  enable  it  to  do  so ; 
but  in  this  case  that  is  prevented  in  two  ways, 
viz.,  a  minimum  of  liquid  and  a  maximum  of 
absorbing  power  of  the  soil,  and  for  this 
reason  we  say  that  the  return  of  £8  an  acre 
is  very  doubtful  indeed,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 
would  entail  a  perpetual  rate  of  Is.  in  the 
pound  over  the  whole  liistrict.  We  are  even  now 
supposing,  with  the  promoters,  that  the 
money  can  be  borrowed  for  CO  years  at  the 
rate  of  3i  per  cent.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
of  course  the  rate  would  be  still  greater.  The 
light  in  which  to  look  at  this  scheme  is  that 
it  will  cost  £4  per  head  of  the  population  to 
begin  with,  one-tliird  of  wliich  may.  if  the 
expectations  of  the  promoters  should  be 
realised,  be  returned.  In  this  way  it  may 
be  ascertained  in  any  town  in  which  the 
population  is  known  what  the  probable  cost 
of  the  scheme  will  be. 

It  is  not  always  a  correct  mode  of  reason- 
ing to  take  an  average  of  tilings,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  strictly  so,  for  if  one  town  suffers 
less,  another  luust  suffer  more,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  whole  number  of  towns  is  the 
essence  of  the  scheme.  It  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pick  and  choose  this  town  and  that 
for  exenqition,  but  all  must  join. 

By  excluding  all  rain-water  from  the  aewers 
the  quantity  of  sewage  would  be  reduced  to 
the  quantity  of  water  used.  This  would, 
probably,  not  be  more  than  twenty  gallons 
per  head  per  day  on  an  average  of  these 
towns.  In  London  about  thirty  gallons  are 
used ;  but  in  IMauchester,  where  large  quan- 
tities are  used  for  trades  purposes,  the  supply, 
including  water  for  trades  purposes,  is  only 
about  twenty-two  gallons  per  head  per  day  ; 
while  at  Norwich,  where  also  a  considerable 
quantity  is  used  for  trades,  the  supply  is  less 
tlian  twenty  gallons  ;  therefore,  looking  .at  the 
character  of  these  townsinthe  Thames  V.alley, 
where  but  small  qu.antities  of  water  arc 
required  for  trades  purposes,  20  gallons  per 
head  per  day  is  a  full  estimate.  It  is  certain 
that  the  quantity  at  present  used  is  much 
less  than  that,  a  large  portion  of  the  supply 
being  procured  by  h.and  pumps  from  wells, 
but  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  ultimately  all 
the  towns  m.ay  be  supplied  with  sometiiing 
like  20  gallons  per  head  per  day.  Taking 
that  quantity,  the  quantity  of  sewage  av.ail- 
able  tor  the  irrigation  of  the  3,0li0  acres  of 
sand  land  will  be  nUim.ately  .about  3,2.")0  tons 
per  acre  per  annum,  although  much  less  than 
that  until  every  place  is  supplied  with  the  full 
(|uantity  of  20  gallons  per  head  per  day. 
But  from  repeated  trials  and  experiment.s  by 
viirious  Commissions  appointed  to  investigate 
this  subject,  it  has  been  found  th.at  the  best 
results  are  ]iroduced  by  a  quantity  of  aliout 
.'i.llOll  tons  per  acre  per  .annum,  when  the  laml 
contains  a  portion  of  clay.  t)n  some  portions 
of  the  Lodge  F.arm,  .at  B.arking,  consisting 
of  gravel,  from  12,ill)0  to  1.^,0(10  tons  have 
beeuapplied,  and  on  some  other  portions,  con- 


sisting of  strong  land,  4,000  tons.  At 
Carlisle  the  quantity  appHed  is  from  8,000  to 
0,000  tons  ;  at  AVarwick.  6,372  ;  at  Rugby, 
5,06.5;  at  Bedford,  7,520,  and  at  Bury, 
9,400. 

In  wlmt  light,  then  does  this  quantity  of 
3,250  appear  when  we  recollect  that  the  hand 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  nearly  a  pure 
s.and  V  It  is  true  that  IMr.  Hope  applies  nearly 
this  very  cpiantity  to  the  irrigation  of  his 
farm  at  Romford,  but  the  character  of  the 
Land  is  different  in  the  two  places ;  and,  in 
fine,  it  does  not  appe.ar  at  all  certain  that  so 
small  a  quantity  of  sewiige  can  be  made  to 
cover  so  large  an  area  of  sand  land. 


CRITICAL    NOTES    ON    GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— VII. 

Br  J.  B.  Waking. 

A   TRIO    OF    PAINTERS     WHO     PRACTISED     ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 

VVTE  have  pointed  out,  in  the  lives  of  the 
'  '  gre.at  Itali.an  architects  already  noticed, 
that  it  was  part  of  their  education  to  be  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  all  the  arts.  There 
is  not  one  of  them,  probably,  who  was  not 
an  accomplished  draughtsman — not  in  our  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  word  when  applied  to 
architects,  when  it  me.ans  a  merely  manu.al  fiici- 
lity  of  m.aking  pen  and  ink,  or  pencil  and  colour, 
sketches  and  drawings  of  buildings  and  orn.a- 
nient.  A  driiughtsman  in  Italy  of  the  Revival 
meant  a  man  who  was  master  of  figure-draw- 
ing :  the  study  of  the  nude  or  the  antique 
was  general.  Peruzzi,  for  example,  drew  the 
figure  as  only  a  master  can  ;  and  Brunel- 
leschi's  nude  figure  of  Jesus  is  celebrated. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  most  important  study,  even 
for  the  architect,  neglecting  which  he  cannot 
be  considered  as  duly  educated  ;  for  if  he 
fails  to  see  and  admire  the  subtle  delicacy  of 
cur'ses  in  the  human  figure,  so  will  he  fail  to 
see  and  admire  the  almost  equally  subtle 
beauties  of  contour  in  various  mouldings  and 
in  ornament ;  and  if  he  does  not  appreciate 
the  justness  of  proportion  in  the  human 
figure,  neither  can  he  do  so  in  respect  to 
Ijuildings.  In  both  cases  there  .are  indisput- 
able and  standard  rules  of  proportion  wth 
which  all  artists  should  be  acquainted. 

We  have  seen  that  Vasari  expressly  attri- 
butes Peruzzi's  excellence  as  a  designer  in 
architecture  to  his  knowledge  of  drawing 
generally,  .and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
rem.ark  is  founded  on  fact  .and  reason.  But 
we  must  admit  that  a  wide  ditTerence  exists 
between  the  great  architects  we  write  of  in 
the  past  and  those  we  see  and  he.ar  of  in  the 
present  day.  Art  was  everything  at  that 
time,  and  was  obtained  by  early,  prolonged, 
and  varied  study.  The  architect  of  the 
present  d.ay  is  as  much  a  builder  or  trades- 
man as  an  artist.  Prices  .and  materials  .arc 
objects  of  his  attention,  and  lie  must  look 
generally  into  minutia;  of  business.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  w.as  not  so  in  Italy  during 
the  fifteentli  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
architectui'al  designer  made  a  model  «rf  the 
building  as  he  meant  it  to  be,  and  the  carry- 
ing it  out  practically  was  placed,  as  a  rule,  in 
other  hands.  Thus  the  business  of  the  archi- 
tect was  compar.atively  easy  when  once  he 
knew  the  elements  of'  architectural  design  ; 
and  thus  it  w.as  that  we  find  even  great 
painters,  who  must  have  been  continu.ally 
employed  in  tlieir  special  ai-t,  yet  giving 
designs  for  buildings,  and  of  these  we  select 
three  eminent  artists  who  have  left  behind 
them  cx.ainples  of  their  ability  as  architects: 
these  .are  Michael  Angelo,  K.apha&t  and 
Giulio  Romano. 

We  will  take  Michael  Angelo  first,  for  the 
period  of  his  labours  extends  to  a  period 
before  and  after  that  of  the  others.  Born  in 
1474,  and  dying  in  1563,  he  may  be  s.aid  to 
have  lived  through  the  greatest  epoch  of  the 
revival  of  ancient  art,  to  have  seen  it  at  its 
zenith,  and  to  have  beheld  the  first  symptoms 
of  its  decline,  to  which,  indeed,  his  own  in- 
dividual character  gave  a  decided   impetus. 
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We  shall  not  speak  of  this  great  master  in  his 
character  of  sculptor  or  painter,  but  we  would 
wish  to  point  out  what  is  too  often  forgotten, 
that  he  was  above  all  things  a  sculptor  and 
draughtsman.  As  a  colourist  he  is  not  to  be 
judged  harshly,  for  he  did  not  pretend  to  care 
for  colour,  and  openly  expressed  his  con- 
tempt, indeed,  for  painting  in  oil.  As  an 
architect  he  does  not  appear  to  have  com- 
menced designing  until  he  was  of  mature  age. 
According  to  Vasari,  he  was  forty  years 
old  before  he  studied  architecture,  and  about 
the  year  161.5  was  commissioned  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  (one  of  the  Florentine  IMedici  family) 
to  design  the  Nuova  Sagrestia  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Florence,  and  much  against  his  will  was 
called  off  his  great  work  (never  completed), 
the  tomb  of  Julius,  to  proceed  to  Florence  and 
carry  out  his  design.  To  him  also  is  due  the 
fine  Laurentian  Library,  and  some  other 
minor  architectural  works  in  Florence,  and 
he  was  for  some  time  (subsequently  to  the 
year  1527)  Surveyor-General  of  the  fortifica- 
tions there,  and  especially  took  personal 
charge  of  the  San  Miniato  fort,  where  his 
genius  for  military  engineering  was  fully 
proved.  Florence,  however,  had  to  cede  to 
the  allied  troops  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  and 
Michael  Angelo  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in 
Venice  in  the  year  1529  or  '30.  After  a  short 
sojourn  there,  he  made  friends  with  Pope 
Clement,  and  returned  to  Rome.  During  all 
this  time  the  Laurentian  buildings  were  pro- 
ceeding; nor,  indeed,  was  everything  complete 
tOl  a  very  late  period,  for  Vasari  finished, 
according  to  jNIichael  Angelo's  written  direc- 
tions (dated  1555),  the  triple  staircase  of  the 
library.  In  15-1:6  Michael  Angelo  was  ap- 
pointed sole  architect  to  S.  Peter's,  and 
through  much  opposition  and  trouble,  remained 
in  that  post  till  his  death.  S.  Peter's,  such  as 
we  see  it,  bears  the  impress  of  his  peculiar 
genius  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  specify,  where  so 
many  designers  were  employed,  what  parts 
are  purely  his.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  dome  and  fai^ade  are  due  to  him,  and  in 
themselves  they  are  fine  works.  He  designed 
also,  the  great  church  in  Diocletian's  Baths 
(altered  subsequently  by  Vanvitelli),  the 
College  of  the  Sapienza.  the  Clim-ch  of  S. 
John  "  de'  Fiorentini,"  the  Porta  Pia,  and 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  of  which  the  Senatorial 
Palace  alone  is  certainly  erected  by  him. 
Therefore,  we  may  take  that,  and  the  Laur- 
entian buildings  at  Florence,  as  examples  of 
his  style.  That  style  is  marked  by  great 
boldness  of  design,  much  originality,  and  a 
consequent  disregard  of  antique  models,  yet 
we  cannot  hold  that  the  result  is  satisfactory. 
The  use  of  one  single  column,  with  its  en- 
tablature forming  .the  entire  height  of  the 
building,  sounds  grand  in  theory,  and 
may  look  well  upon  paper ;  but,  for 
our  own  part,  has  never  impressed  us  as 
being  particnlarly  grand  in  effect ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  as  regards  size, 
the  mind,  informed  though  the  eye  alone,  is 
not  affected  by  mere  size  after  certain  propor- 
tions ai-e  overstepped,  and  is  more  impressed 
by  several  divisions  in  one  height  than  Ijy  an 
unbi-oken  surface.  However  that  may  be,  the 
system  of  large  single  columns  extending 
throughout  a  facade  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  Michael  Angelo's  style,  and  one 
wliich  may  be  properly  advocated  ;  but  we 
cannot  admire  his  sense  of  proportion,  nor  do 
we  pretend  to  appreciate  the  originality  of 
his  detail  which  Vasari  so  extols,  and  for 
which  ho  praises  Michael  Angelo  as  having 
"  broken  the  barriers  and  chains,  whereby  they 
(artists)  were  perpetually  compelled  to  walk 
in  a  beaten  path  ;  "  he  admits,  however,  that 
"this  boldne.ss  on  his  part  has  encouraged 
other  artists  to  an  injudicious  imitation,  and 
new  fancies  are  continually  seen,  many  of 
which  belong  to  (/rotlcsche  rather  than  to  tlie 
wholesome  rules  of  ornamentation."  V^'c  may 
take  the  Laurentian  buildings  at  Florence, 
especially  the  chapel  of  the  Tombs  and  the 
Library,  as  tliose  in  which  he  carried  out  most 
fully,  in  architecture  and  sculpture  especially, 
the  bent   of  his  own  genius.     As  a  whole, 


they  bear  worthy  witness  to  the  grandeur  and 
boldness  of  Michael  Angelo's  genius  ;  but  as 
regards  taste,  they  present,  we  cannot  but 
think,  many  and  seriously  faulty  points, 
arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  artist's 
impatience  of  rides,  without  which,  how- 
ever, architecture  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily practised ;  and  the  disregard  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  excellence  of  design  in  the  ai'chi- 
tects  of  our  own  country  at  the  present 
day.  On  a  full  consideration  of  jNIichael 
Angelo's  style  of  architecture,  it  is  as  a  sculp- 
tor and  painter  that  he  must  be  assigned  a 
first  place  :  one  in  which  he  had  no  rival, 
and  never  a  worthy  imitator. 

We  venture  to  tliink  differently  in  respect  to 
his  contemporary,  Raphael,  who  commenced 
the  study  of  architecture  under  Bramaute,  and 
at  that  artist's  death  in  1514,  succeeded  him  as 
architect  to  S.  Peter's,  and  completed  other 
works  of  his  master  at  the  Vatican  in  a 
manner  ' '  richer  and  more  beautiful  than  that 
proposed  by  Bramante."  Besides  these  im- 
portant works  he  designed  a  house  for  him- 
self in  the  Borgo  Nuovo  (now  destroyed),  the 
Palazzi  Caffarelli,  Stoppani,  Coltrolini,  Acqua- 
viva  (now  Vidoni),  and  the  Vigna  ou  jMonte 
Mario,  finished  and  altered  by  Guilio  Romano; 
the  stables  of  the  Farnesina,  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Chigi  family  in  the  church  of  S.  M.  del 
Popolo.  Whilst  at  Florence,  besides  a  design 
for  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  not  executed, 
he  designed  the  Nencini  Palace,  and  Casa 
Uguccioni  in  the  Piazza.  We  may  take 
the  Caffarelli  Palace  at  Rome,  and  Casa 
Uguccioni  at  Florence,  as  characteristic  of 
Raphael's  style.  They  are  both  completed 
only  to  the  second  story.  The  Uguccioni  has 
there  a  wide  projecting  eave  which  conceals 
the  top  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  upper 
stories  of  the  Caffarelli  Palace  would  appear 
to  be  of  later  addition.  The  style  of  each 
is  shnilar  in  principle,  a  bold  rusti- 
cated basement,  with  superimposed  double 
columns.  Nothing  can  well  be  simpler 
than  the  Casa  Uguccioni,  nor  does  it 
owe  anything  to  size  ;  it  has  only  three  open- 
ings on  each  floor,  and  is,  indeed,  an  ordinary 
dwelling  house,  but  it  is  perfect  iu  its  way, 
and  affords  the  same  satisfaction  as  some 
finished  gem  of  a  small  poem,  or  a  charming 
melody.  Its  beauty  consists  in  the  perfection 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
details,  which  combine  the  idea  of  strength 
with  elegance,  such  as  we  admire  in  the  cele- 
brated Apollo.  Raphael's  sense  of  beauty  is 
as  evident  iu  his  architecture  as  in  his  paint- 
ings, and  what  he  has  left  in  our  art  will  al- 
ways afford  profitable  matter  for  the  student's 
attention,  and  delight  all  persons  of  refined 
and  educated  taste. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  is  the 
style  observable  in  the  works  of  his  cele- 
brated pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  who  at  times 
follows  the  style  of  his  master,  at  times 
that  of  Michael  Angelo.  Employed  in  the 
later  years  of  Raphael's  life  as  his  principal 
assistant  in  all  his  great  works,  especially 
those  at  the  Vatican,  Giulio  wortliily  carried 
out  the  master's  designs,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  inspired  by  his  example,  produced 
works  of  his  own  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
so  greatly  was  he  appreciated  by  Rapliael, 
that  at  his  death  he  made  Giulio  liis  chief 
heii',  and  confided  his  unfinished  works  to  his 
charge.  Giulio  was  shortly  commissioned  on 
his  own  accoimt  to  produce  designs  for  build- 
ings, and  the  Villa  Madama,  or  the  "Vigna" 
(commenced  by  Raphael),  the  Alberini 
Cicciaporci,  Lante,and  Cenci  palaces  at  Rome, 
are  all  good  examjiles  of  what  may  be  called 
his  Raphaelesque  style  :  they  are  compara- 
tively plain  and  massive,  and  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  best  masters.  Li  the 
year  1524,  being  then  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  he  visited  Mantua  at  the  pressing 
request  of  the  Marquis  Fcderigo  Gonzaga, 
and  was  commissioned  by  liim  to  construct 
the  Palazzo  del  T.  in  the  out-skirts  of  the  city. 
Originally    only    a   farm,  Giulio  formed  it 


into  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  palaces 
which  adorn  Italy.  On  this  remarkable 
work  his  prolific  genius  found  full  scope  as 
architect,  painter,  and,  we  may  add,  sculptor, 
that  is  to  say,  he  designed  and  in  some  cases 
executed  the  stucco  work,  figures,  and  orna- 
ment with  which  the  palace  abounds.  There 
are  numerous  suites  of  rooms  in  the  building, 
among  which  the  Sala  de'  Giganti  and  the 
Camera  di  Psiche  are  the  most  celebrated. 
The  story  of  Psyche  contains  some  of  the 
beat  examples  of  his  ability  as  a  painter; 
but  we  cannot  .speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of 
the  story  of  the  giants  as  pouitrayed  on  the 
walls  of  the  palace,  for  an  error  in  judgment, 
which  is  irremediable,  makes  these  enormous 
figures  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  size  of  the 
rooms ;  in  a  larger  space  they  would  indeed 
have  been  strikingly  fine,  but  here  they  are 
oppressively  large  and  coarse.  It  is  rather  in 
the  old  palace,  or  Castello,  that  we  admii-e 
most  the  exuberant  fancy,  ingenuity,  and  taste 
of  Giulio  Romano.  Many  of  the  coloured  and 
gilt  ceilings  presentthe  most  elegant  combina- 
tion of  vaulting  with  fine  studies  of  colour, 
ornament,  and  figure  subjects.  Giulio  did 
many  other  works  in  Mantua,  the  cathedral 
(interior),  the  Shambles,  and  Fish -market,  the 
Palazzo  CoUoredo,  his  own  house,  the 
mausoleimi  of  Piero  Strozzi  in  the  Duorao, 
and  other  works,  so  that  his  impress  is  left 
on  Mantua,  and  it  is  there  he  must  be  studied 
and  appreciated.  He  died  there  in  1546, 
having  just  received  the  honourable  appoint- 
ment of  architect  to  S.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 

The  geuiu.s  of  Giulio  Romano  as  an 
architect  is  of  a  very  high  order,  his  fancy 
was  exuberant,  but  his  taste  was  wanting  iu 
refinement.  His  power — great  as  it  was — 
required  discipline,  R,nd  he  was  deficient  in 
that  perception  of  fitness,  of  what  is  decorous, 
which  distinguishes  all  the  works  of  his 
great  master  Raphael  ;  he  holds  a  middle 
place  between  him  and  Slichael  Angelo,  and, 
with  probably  greater  powers  of  conception 
than  either  of  them,  he  faUs,  for  want  of 
well  disciplined  study,  to  carry  out  his  designs 
in  a  manner  which  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  be 
astonished  at  the  fertility  of  his  invention 
and  his  ingenuity  in  overcoming  structural 
difficulties,  nor  was  his  ability  confined  to 
the  fine  arts  alone,  for  he  successfully  carried 
out  engineering  works  for  the  prevention  of 
the  inundations  of  the  river  Po,  and  was 
made  Superintendent  of  Roads  in  the  State 
of  Mantua.  The  names  of  these  three  great 
artists,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Giulio 
Romano,  will  always  hold  a  high  place  in 
the  history  of  architecture. 


now  TO  BUILD  SCIENTIFICALLY 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  IS- 
VENTIONS.— V. 

WALLS. 

STONE. — Returning  to  the   consideratioE 
of  the  general    subject,    the' first  impor- 
tant point  I  have  to  treat  is — • 

Vetils. — Stones  with  vents  should  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  Some  contend  that 
vents  do  not  make  bad  stones,  and  say  tluit 
the  very  best  and  most  durable  of  Portland 
stones  are  those  most  subject  to  vents.  AVhile 
oven  they  admit  they  do  not  advocate  venty 
stone,  but  they  state  that  venty  stone  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  a  bad  weather  stone.  All 
admit  it  does   increase  the  cost  of  working. 

Tests. — A  great  difficulty  here  presents  it- 
self. How  is  the  architect  to  know  the 
quality  of  stone  he  is  about  to  use  ?  !Mr. 
James  Hall,  of  the  New  York  Capitol  Commis- 
sion, in  his  report  says,  "  In  selection  of 
building  stones  for  the  exterior  walls,  colour, 
texture,  and  durability  are  objects  of  first 
importance,  and  all  these  ought  to  be  com- 
bined to  render  the  structure  perfect."  After 
stating  too  little  attention  has  been  given  ta 
the  subject,  he  advocates  a  comjiaratively  fine- 
grained   stone,    with  the  different  parts   as 
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imifovmlr  mingled  together  as  possible.  He 
says  it  is  only  in  the  darker  stones  tliat  the 
colouring  matter  has  any  tendency  to  disinte- 
grate the  mass.  He  contends  one  sample  is 
not  enough  to  test  a  quarry  by,  but  that  the 
rock  or  place  should  be  examined  at  the  out- 
set, and  then  he  states  his  reasons,  which  I 
am  tempted  to  give,  because  from  them  we 
gather  the  American  view  of  this  subject, 
and  also,  because  the  value  of  this  report  in 
that  country  is  somewhat  equivalent  in 
importance  to  that  of  our  own  Commission 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

'■For  ill  its  natural  outcrops  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weiitlicr,  iu  all  its  influences,  for 
many  thousands  ui  years.  One  of  the  principles 
tauplit  in  elementary  j^eology  is  that  the  soft  .and 
decomposing  rooks  appear  in  low  rounded  or  flattened 
exposures,  or  entirely  covered  by  the  soil  of  tlieir 
own  dt'bris,  forming  no  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
country  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  liardcr  rocks 
stand  out  in  relief,  jiroducing  marked  and  distin- 
guishing features  in  the  landscape.  It  not  unfro- 
quently  happens  that  the  geologist,  b.aving  familia- 
rised himself  with  the  succession  and  character  of 
the  rocks  of  a  particular  locality  or  neighbourhood 
by  seizing  the  features  and  character  of  the  promi- 
nent beds,  is  able  to  trace  them  in  succession  along 
the  escarpment  or  mountain  range  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  to  approach  them  from  any  distant 
point  \vith  assurance  that  he  has  not  been  deceived. 

"  Thestrata  wliich  make  these  features  in  the  land- 
scape are  the  over-endunng  rocks,  which  have  with- 
stood the  action  of  the  atmosphere  through  a  period 
a  thousand  times  longer  than  any  structure  of  human 
origin.  One  cannot  doubt  that,  if  properly  placed 
in  any  artificial  structure,  they  would  still  withstand 
the  action  of  the  elements.  These  escarpments,  in 
their  natural  situation,  may  be  coarse,  rough,  and 
forbidding,  more  or  less  dilapidated,  or  unei|ually 
dilapidated  from  the  effects  of  time ;  but  as  they 
there  present  themsulvcs,  wo  shall  be  able  to  see 
their  future  in  any  structure  exposed  to  the  same 
influences. 

"  It  is  true,  however,  that  no  artifioial  structure  or 
position  will  ever  subject  the  stone  to  the  same 
degree  of  weathering  influence  to  which  it  is  expusetl 
in  its  natural  position,  but  the  same  changes  in 
degree  will  supervene  upon  any  freshly-exposed 
surfaces.  In  its  natural  position  the  bed  has  been 
encased  in  ice,  washed  by  cmTenta,  saturated  with 
rains  and  melting  snows,  frozen  and  thawed,  and  tix- 
posed  to  the  extreme  of  summer  heat  without  miti- 
gation. The  rock  which  hits  withstood  these  in- 
fluences is  quite  equal  to  withstand  the  exposures  of 
a  few  centuries  iu  an  artificial  structure.  Yet  there 
are  occasionally  modifjnng  influences  and  conditions 
which  liave  sometimes  subdued  the  perm.anence  of  a 
durable  stone,  and  given  preference  to  others  less 
durable.  It.therefore,becom6S  necessary  to  carefully 
examine  all  these  couditions,  and  to  detenuiue,  not 
only  from  the  rock  in  place,  but  also  from  its  pliysi- 
cal  constitution,  whether  it,  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  structures  proposed. 

*'  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  iu  working  a  qviarry, 
that  layers  are  reached  which  have  not  been  ex- 
posed ttj  the  weather,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  test 
the  strength  .and  power  of  endurance  of  the  stone. 
This  may  be  done  by  repeated  exposure  to  freezing 
and  thawing,  by  testing  the  strength  or  power  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  weather,  but  will  deter- 
mine also  whether  such  foreign  ingredients  as  irou 
pjTites  may  exist  iu  the  mass. 

''  Chemical  analysis  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  i)ur- 
poso  of  comparison  witli  specimens  of  known  com- 
position and  dur.ability  ;  but  chemical  analysis  alone 
caimot  determine,  without  other  testing  experiments, 
the  strength  or  power  of  endurance  of  the  stone." 

Old  Buildim/.t  arc  somewhat  of  a  test,  Init 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  as  sometimes  the 
stones  of  whicli  they  are  built  were  brouglit 
from  a  distance,  or  the  particular  quarry  has 
been  worked  out.  Should  the  old  building 
show  decay,  it  m,iy  arise  from  tlie  stones  not 
having  been  well  selected,  or  they  came  from 
those  beds  first  worked  at  the  opening  of  the 
quarry,  and  ni.ay  not  be  so  good  as  those 
whicli  the  quarry  now  produces. 

Tlie  dilticulty  of  obtaining  a  genuine  test 
of  a  stone  is  great,  because  each  c]iiarry 
owner  who  desires  a  cliemical  test  is  more 
■  likely  than  not  to  take  tlie  sample  from  the 
best  lied  of  his  quarry,  and  obtain  the  analysis 
on  th.-it,  and  thus  he  has  a  certificate  of 
quality  which  applies  to  the  entire  quarry, 
■while,  in  reality,  it  may  not  apply  to  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  stone  he  sends  therefrom. 
Some  have  suggested  a  lloyal  Comiiii.ssion  to 
visit  every  (juarry,  take  samples  where  tliey 
like,  and  test  them.  Mr.  Trickett,  who  writes 
on  the  subject,  and  is,  1  think,  a  .stone  mer- 
chant, and  therefore  um.st  have  much   expe- 


rience, suggests  that  the  "  practical  men  who 
have  made  the  subject  a  study,  should  give  a 
plain  statement  of  facts,"  or  "the  quarrymen 
themselves  give  us  their  views;"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  fairly  enough,  "these  would,  no 
doubt,  be  to  a  certain  extent  one-sided  :"  but 
adds,  "who  can  speak  of  the  qualities  of  a 
stone  like  those  who  have  worked  at  it  all 
their  lives?" 

Ailranfnfje!!. — Appearance.  Power  of  va- 
riety of  decorative  design  without  increase 
of  expense. 

DisaiJranlitf/es. — Decay.  Expense.  Damp. 
Cost  of  producing  decorative  work. 

The  decay  and  dilUculty  of  selection  I 
have  already  enlarged  upon.  As  to  whether 
the  former  can  be,  by  processes,  patented  or 
otherwise,  prevented,  we  shall  hereafter  con- 
sider. The  expense. — This  I  have  placed  to 
each  sort  of  stone.  The  comparative  cost 
will  be  considered  iu  the  ch.apter  dealing 
with  the  relative  expense  of  building  with 
the  various  materials  at  our  command.  The 
expense  with  regard  to  decorative  works  is 
that  where  great  quantities  of  the  same  thing 
are  required,  each  one  in  .stone  costs,  of  course, 
about  the  same,  while  iu  artificial  stone  or 
terra-cotta,  amouldis  made,  andthus,  themore 
there  is  wanted  the  less  is  the  cost  of  each 
one.  But  the  serious  point  is  the  damp.  In 
a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural Society,  the  writer,  speaking  on  this 
point,  explains  it  thus,  that  the  damp  which 
is  frequently  seen  under  stone  cills  in  new 
buildings  results  from  the  skin  of  the  stone 
having  been  taken  off  by  working  the  stone, 
causing  the  water  to  find  its  way  through  the 
stone  cill  to  the  wall  beneath,  and  gives  (as  a 
partial  remedy)  painting,  stating  this  "  may 
often  be  remedied  by  giving  the  top  two  or 
three  coats  of  good  oil  paint."  But  I  come 
to  the  more  serious  cause  of  damp  inside 
stone  houses,  and  which  is  frequently  pre- 
vented by  the  expensive  method  of  a  lining 
inside  of  the  walls  with  bricks.  This  is 
called — 

Osmalic  Action. — No  matter  what  thickness 
the  walls,  if  built  of  limestone,  they  will 
absorb  moisture  on  the  outside  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  give  out  that  which  it  has 
absorbed  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  o.'hiikx, 
through  the  action  of  heat  in  the  interior  of 
the  house. 

The  increase  of  the  heat  in  rooms  where 
walls  are  built  of  limestone,  instead  of  drying 
them  in  rainy  weather,  actually  has  the  op- 
posite effect,  for  the  nxmiis  is  superinduced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  heat  thus  created,  and 
the  thin  surface  of  fine  rain-water,  percolating 
through  the  stone,  becomes  thicker,  and  es- 
tablishes itself  in  large  globules  on  the  pla-ster 
of  the  inside  face  of  wall.  Damp,  also,  affects 
all  limestones  by  capillary  attraction.  This 
must  be  guarded  against,  or  damp  from  the 
ground  will  be  sure  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 
warm  rooms  by  way  of  the  centre  of  the  lime- 
stone wall,  even  should  the  external  face  of 
the  wall  be  waterproofed  by  some  process. 
The  capillary  attraction  may  be  prevented  by 
a  waterproof  course  between  foundations  and 
superstructure. 

Trcnimi'iit. — .According  to  the  firit  of  the 
stone  must  be  the  decoration.  If  this  be 
coarse,  heavier  contours  with  coarser  arrises 
and  fillets.  Stone  does  not  possess  that  even- 
ness of  colour  that  marble  docs,  but  its  very 
differences  of  tint  will,  I  think,  be  considered 
an  advantage.  Proper  effect  in  carving  is 
obtained  from  bold  treatment.  I  quote  Sir 
William  Chambers,  who  says  so  truly :  "  When 
objects  are  near  and  liable  to  inspection,  every 
part  of  the  ornament  should  be  expressed  and 
well  finished  ;  but  when  they  are  much  exalted 
the  detail  may  be  slightly  touched  or  entirely 
neglected ;  for  it  is  sullicient  if  the  general 
form  bo  distinct,  and  the  principal  ma.sses 
strongly  marked  ;  a  few  rough  strokes  from 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  master  are  much  more 
effectual  than  the  most  elaborate  finishings  of 
an  artless  imitator,  whicli,  seldom  consisting 
in  more  than  smoothing  aud  neatly  roimding 


off  the  parts,  are  calculated  to  destroy  rather 
than  to  produce  effect." 

I  do  think  that  much  of  the  work  of  the 
present  day  is  too  finely  finished  for  the 
material,  and  that  more  effect  could  be  ob- 
tained with  less  expenditure  ;  but  here  I  am 
on  debatable  gi-ound  and  would  give  but  one 
piece  of  advice.  Remember  in  designing 
ornament  to  consider  where  it  is  to  be  placed 
and  endeavour  to  realise  the  effect,  or  where 
your  decorative  works  are  placed  In  situ  dis- 
appointment awaits  you. 

Presi'i-fliifi  Pivcessca. — What  is  required  in 
any  process  is  the  protection  of  the  stone 
against  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  towns,  and  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  winds,  rains,  and  frost.  The  aspects 
which  suffer  most  severely  from  decay  are  the 
south,  south-westeni,  and  western  fronts.  As 
this  is  generally  admitted  it  only  behoves 
the  architect  to  take  especial  care  that  the 
stone  of  fronts  having  such  aspect 
should  be  -well  seasoned  and  selected ;  and 
then,  if  requisite,  have  the  preserving  pro- 
cessscs   most  carefully  applied. 

Is  there  any  process  that  will  do  what  is 
required  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  must 
wait  some  time  still  before  we  can  arrive  at  a 
decision  on  this  point  and  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  many  systems  that  are  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Kansome's  process  is  sup- 
ported by  a  report  of  Professor  Ansted  and 
many  other  good  men.  Professor  Church's  is 
more  modern,  the  new  patent  being  1869. 
There  has,  therefore,  been  very  little  time  to 
test  the  endurance.  The  coatings  comprise 
three  transparent  colourless  solutions.  It  is 
usual  to  apply  one  application  a  day.  In  the 
third  coat  or  application  any  pigment  may 
be  added.  The  softer  the  stone  the  more  it 
absorbs.  The  cost  for  sufficient  materials  to 
do  with  the  three  applications,  100  superficial 
yards,  is  .£2  2s.  (id. 

The  best  time  for  the  application  of  all 
preserving  materials  is  dry  weather. 

Conclusion. — I  must  now  leave  the  subject  to 
preserving  stone,  as  to  which  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty,  which  must  continue,  I  am 
afraid,  until  the  question  is  taken  up  and 
thoroughly  investigated  with  the  same  patient 
labour  that  Tredgold  and  Fairbairn  devoted 
to  wood  and  iron. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  we  may  all  derive 
some  little  consolation,  till  that  time  arrives, 
by  remembering  the  words  of  Professor  Don- 
aldson in  his  opening  address  at  the  General 
Conference  of  Architects  where  he  says 
"  Our  Bath  oolite  is  equal  to  that  of  Paris,  if 
only  our  miserable  economy  in  some  cases, 
and  the  spirit  of  competition  among  un- 
principled contractors,  the  stone  merchants 
and  quarrymen  themselves,  did  uot  counteract 
the  intention  of  the  architect,  and  bring 
into  use  the  stone  from  inferior  beds,  instead 
of  from  the  soundest  and  best  strata.  There 
is  not  a  better  stone  than  our  sea-girt  Port- 
land, if  only  properly  selected,  whether  for 
its  tone,  its  homogeueousness,  or  resistance 
to  the  atmosphere.  S.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
thanks  to  the  precautions  of  the  illustrious 
\\'ren,  and  Soiuorset  House,  may  be  cited  to 
prove  the  enduring  qualities  of  this  material, 
when  carefully  chosen  iu  the  quarries.  In 
these  two  liuildings  the  arrises  of  the  mould- 
ings and  angles,  and  the  very  carvings,  still 
retain  their  sharpness.'' 

I  have  shown  how  little  is  really  known 
on  these  subjects,  and  how  wide  a  field  still 
presents  itself  for  inquiry  to  the  energetic, 
painstaking  student. 

1.  To  determine  which  is  really  the  best 
quarry  of  each  class. 

2.  To  find  whether  the  sand  or  limestone 
is  most  enduring. 

3.  Having  (liscovere<l  the  two  preceding 
points,  to  fix  the  difference  of  cost  of  the 
best  of  each  kind,  so  that  the  architect  may 
be  able  to  place  that  important  item  before 
his  client. 

4.  Assuming,  as  present  practice  seems  to 
require  (so  many  now    buildings  being   at 
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once  preserved  with  some  preparation),  that 
the  best  stone  should  have  some  process 
applied  thereto,  to  find  which  stone-preserving 
preparation  is  most  effectual  mechanically 
and  chemically. 

5.  Further,  if  none  of  the  present  methods 
are  good,  then  to  find  one  that  shall  effec- 
tually have  the  desired  result. 

Some  say  all  subjects  are  -worn  threadbare, 
but  surely  in  the  foregoing  suggestions  tliere 
is  new  and  good  work  for  many  earnest 
thinkers  and  workers,  who,  when  only  mid- 
way in  their  work,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be 
"tempted  to  exclaim — 

Scientia  longa,  vita  breve. 

B.  F. 


DECORATIVE     PROCESSES. 

STAINING,    GRAINING,    AND   INLAYING    OF  WOODS 

and  iiarbles. 
By  an  Experienced  Workman. 
{Continued  from  page  120.) 
'T'HE  inlaying  of  woods  in  geometric  and 
-*-     other  patterns,  and  in  various  colours,  is 
an  art  of  very  ancient  practice  and  of  much 
repute.     ISIarquetry  is  a  kind  of  mosaic,  exe- 
cuted in  hard  and  curiously  grained  or  artifi- 
cially stained  woods,  inlaid  and  arranged  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  of  which  the 
extremities  are  sometimes  bordered  by  lines 
of  ebony,  ivory,   copper,  brass,   &c.  ;  or  the 
incised  pattern  is  filled  in  with  ornaments  of 
metal,  produced  by  stamping  thin  sheets  with 
punches,  and  cutting  them  to  their  proper 
shapes  and  sizes.     Again,  we  have  the  Italian 
Torsia  Torsiatura  :  a  mosaic  woodwork,  much 
practised  in  Italy  in  the   fifteenth  century, 
representing  architectural  scenes,  landscapes, 
fruit,  and  flowers,  by  inlaying  pieces  of  wood 
of  various  colours  and  shades  into  panels  of 
walnut-wood.    It  was  first  done  in  black  and 
white  only  ;  but  afterwards  other  naturally 
coloured  woods  were  adopted,  and  when  they 
failed  in  giving  the  tints  wanted  they  were 
stained  the  required  colour.    Thus,  box-wood 
was  stained  yellow  with  saffron,  while  various 
tints  of  brown  were   produced  by   singeing 
white  woods  with  hot  irons.     This  kind  of 
work  was  frequently  employed  in  decorating 
the  choirs  of  churches,  backs  of  chairs  and 
seats,  wainscoting,  and  the  panels  of  doors. 
Another   kind   of   inlaying   is   called   Pietra 
Dura    work,    and    is    executed   in   coloured 
stones,  representing  fruits,  birds,  &c.,  in  re- 
lief, and  generally  used  for  the  decoration  of 
coffers,   or  the  panels  of  cabinets,  chimney- 
pieces,    &c.     The   finest   specimeil  of  pietra 
dura    was    made    for    the   Grand  Duke    of 
Tuscany.       This    is    a   table   about   4ft.   in 
diameter,  which  occupied  the  labour  of  four 
men  tor  three  years.     Upon  it  is  a  garland  of 
jasmine  and   grapes,  so   beautifully  shaded 
that  they  look  like  nature.     A  larger  table  in 
Egyptian  porphyry,  with  flowers  and  antique 
instruments  in  mosaic  work,  cost  the   Grand 
Duke,    at   his   own    manufactory,   100,0l.lOf. 
Pietre    Commesse   is   a   species   of  inlaying 
in    precious    stones,     adapted    for    caskets, 
cabinets,  &c.     It  was  peculiar  to   Florence, 
where   it  was  first  introduced  in  the   com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century.    The 
stones  are   cut   into   thin    veneers,  and  the 
various  pieces  are  sawn  into  shape  by  means 
of    a   fine   wire   and   bow,    aided  by  emery 
powder,    and    afterwards     more    accurately 
fitted  at  the  lapidary's  wheel.     The  materials 
are    exclusively   natural   stones — as    agates, 
jaspers,  lapis-lazuli,  &c.,  &c. — the  colours  of 
which  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  de- 
lineating birds,  flowers,   fruits,   leaves,    &c. 
It  was  sometimes  employed  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  sumptuous  edifices.     Those   of  the 
Chapel     of     the     Medici,     attached    to    S. 
Lorenzo,    are   of  this   precious   material.     A 
royal    manufactory    of     this    work    is   still 
kept  up  in  Florence;  the  finest  productions 
of  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  decorations  of  this  chapel,  and  to 
serve  as  presents  to  royal  or  distinguished 
persons.     We  have  now  but  to  notice  another 


kind  of  inlaying,  called  Buhl  work,  after  the 
inventor,   Andre    Charles   Buhl  (or  Boule), 
and    which    was   extensively   patronised  by 
Louis  XIV.     It  consists  of  piercing  and  in- 
laying metal  with  tortoiseshell  or  enamel,  or 
with  metals  of  another  colour,  producing  a 
most  sumptuous  effect  on  the  surface  of  fur- 
niture,   and    was   applied   to  tables,   desks, 
workboxes,  and  the  ornamental  articles  of  the 
toilette,   &c.,   its  rich  and  sumptuous  effect 
exactly  suiting  the  magnificence  of  taste  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Some- 
times the   tortoiseshell   formed   the  ground 
and  the  metal  the  enamel.     This  costly  work 
continued  in  vogue  in  France  until  the  Re- 
volution.    Its  inventor   died  in  1732,  at  the 
age  of  90.     He  held  the  official  situation  of 
Tapissier  en  Litre  du  Roi,  and  after  his  death 
his   manufactory   was   carried   on  for  many 
years  by  his  family.     It  will  be  evident  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  various  methods  of 
inlaying  given  above  that,  however  it  is  done, 
it  is  a  suljject  requiring  in  its  practice  a  very 
large   amount    of    artistic     taste    and   skill, 
both   in    the    design    and     execution,     and 
although  as  regards   the  manipulation    and 
cutting  and  shaping  of    both  metal,   wood, 
and  marble,  many  and  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  latter  day3,  more  especially 
in  parqueterie  for  flooring  and  veneer-cutting, 
which  has  reduced  the  cost  very  materially, 
still,  these  works,  if  specially   designed,  and 
executed    by   hand,    must    of    necessity   be 
costly   and    rare.      Our    principal  object  in 
describing     them     here    is,    first    to    show 
the    kind    of  work    to    be    done,   and   then 
to      describe      how      the      same     may     be 
imitated    so    as    to   produce    works   of    art 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and  at   a   moderate 
cost.     In  pursuance  of  this  object,  we  pur- 
po.se,  first,  to  describe  the  methods  of  imitat- 
ing inlayed  woods,  both  on  painted  grounds 
and  by  staining  on  white  pine,   pitch  pine, 
and  other  white  woods  ;  also,  imitation  inlay- 
ing of  marbles,  metals,  and  ivory.  The  imita- 
tion of  inlayed  woods  on  painted  grounds  has 
been   practised   by   first-class   grainers  ever 
since  graining  became  one  of  the  useful  arts. 
IMany   improvements   have,    of  course,  been 
made  in  both  the  manner  and  method  of  its 
execution.     Of  these  manipulative  processes 
we  shall  only  describe  here  those  which  from 
practical  experience   we  have  found  to  be  the 
simplest  and  the  best.     Our  first  and  indis- 
pensable requisite  is  a  good  and  appropriate 
design — such  a  design  as  would  be  suitable 
for  executing  in  the  real  wood,  for  it  will  be 
evident  that,  although  we  have  a  very  wide 
range  of  ornamental  forms  which  are  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  yet  there  are  many  designs 
which  are  totally  unsuitable,  and  which  would 
not  be  chosen  for  a  work  executed  in  the  real 
woods  or  marbles.    Flat  ornament — i.e.,  with- 
out relief  or  shading — is  the   best  iu  every 
sense  for  the  purpose,   although,  of  course, 
ornament  shaded  so  as  to  appear  in  relief,  is 
admirable  for  certain  decorations,  and  some 
notable   works  have   been   executed   in   this 
style,  as  imitations  of   natural  objects,  birds, 
fruits,  flowers,   leaves,  musical   instruments, 
masks,  &c.,   but  these  may  all  be  considered 
exceptional  works  (necessarily  of  a  high  class), 
requiring  arti.stic  skill  of  a  high  order,  and, 
although  coming  within  the  range  or  province 
of  the  decorator's   art,  only  to   be  used  for 
special  purposes.    Strap  ornament,  or  inter- 
laced lines  of  various  breadths,  arranged  in 
geometrical  forms,   are  well  suited  for  inlay- 
ing.    A  series  of  lines  of  different  coloured 
woods  running  under  and  over  each  other, 
and   forming   a   general  design,  as  a  whole, 
afford  a  good  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in   the   design  and  har- 
monyin  the  disposal  of  the  colours,  for  itshould 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  correctly 
executed  work  may  be  utterly  spoiled  by  a 
bad  design  and  a  want  of  taste  and  harmony 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours.     Here  we 
may    observe,    in    reference    to   the   art   of 
design,    that    we   may    find  a  great  number 
of     workmen    who     are     able    to    execute 
works     ill    a   mere    mechanical    way,     and 


yet  very  correctly,  who  at  the  same  time 
have  no  idea  or  power  to  create  a  good  design  ; 
others,  again,  have  a  talent  for  putting  scraps 
of  ornament  together,  and  so  forming  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  an  original  design  ; 
others,  again,  go  on  year  after  year,  arranging 
and  modifying  one  or  two  sets  of  designs, 
making  them  answer  by  adaptation  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes,  thus  acquiring  a  reputation  aa 
decorators,  founded  upon  an  exceedingly  small 
capital  of  originality  in  design. 

It  is  certainly  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  great  facilities  afforded  nowadays  to 
young  men  for  improvement  in  ornamental 
design,  how  very  few  really  original  designs 
are  produced  ;  whether  this  arises  from  some 
imperfection  or  want  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion which  obtains  in  our  schools  of  design, 
or  whether  originality  is  a  special  gift  or 
talent,  only  possessed  by  the  few,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  will  not  enter  upon  here  at  present, 
but  that  we  state  a  fact  is  fully  evidenced  in 
all  branches  of  ornamental  design.  There  is 
a  dearth  of  originality  pervading  the  whole 
field  of  English  designs  for  house  decoration, 
paper-hangings,  calico-printing,  carpets,  and 
metal  work.  We  need  only  say  further,  in 
proof  of  our  premises,  that,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  leading  designers  in  English, 
workshops  in  the  above  branches  are 
foreigners.  This  fact  needs  no  comment.  We 
purpose  returning  to  this  subject  some  of 
these  days  with  some  hope  of  suggesting  a 
remedy. 

Ornament  for  inlaying  should  be  specially 
designed  for  the  article  it  is  intended  to  de- 
corate. A  design  which  would  be  suitable  for 
a  cabinet  would  not  be  appropriate  for  a  door- 
panel   or   the   large   panels   of   a   wardrobe. 
The  style  of  ornament  should  always  be  a 
matter   of  consideration.      The  incongruous 
conglomeration  of  oi'namentswe  too  often  see 
in  these  ornamental  days  is  at  times  perfectly 
ridiculous.  The  design  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  style  of  the  article  or   thing  to  be 
decorated.    It  is  clearly  a  bungle,  and  shows  a 
want  of  taste  and  knowledge,  to  put  a  Gothic 
ornament  on  to  a  Classic  structure,  and  vice 
versa,    and  yet  how  often  this  is  done  even 
by  those  who   ought  to   know  better.     The 
choice    of    woods   for  inlaying  will  be  in   a 
great  measure  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 
design,  and  the  special  purpose  it  is  used  for. 
Colour  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  work  as  design,  for  however  good  the  de- 
sign may  be,  if  the  colouring  is  not  harmo- 
nious, the  finished  effect  will  be   unpleasant 
to  the  eyes  and  vulgar.     By  a  judicious  use  of 
the  various  coloured  woods  or  marbles,  rich- 
ness, and  even   splendour   of  effect,  may  be 
produced  along  with   quietness  and   repose  : 
the  two  are  not  by  any  means  incompatible. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  wood  inlays,  we 
have  also  this  advantage — that  if  we  want  a 
particular   colour,  and  we   have  it   not  as   a 
natural  colour  of  wood,  we  may   with   pro- 
priety stain  any  light  wood  of  the  exact  tint 
we  may  require.     ^Ve  have  the  highest  artistic 
authority   for  this   practice,  and   its  advan- 
tages  are   so   many,  and  so  evident,  that  we 
need  no  apology  for  its  use.     Having  decided 
upon   the   design    and   colours  to    be    used 
(which,   by-the-way,   should  always  be  done 
before  the  work  is  commenced),  wo  should  see 
that   the   groundwork    is  properly  prepared. 
Smoothness  is  an   indispensable   requisite  to 
the  success  of  all  good  work.     The   ground 
should      also     be     prepared     of      such     a 
colour   as   will   serve  for  the  represent.ition 
of    the    lightest    wood     contained     in ,  the 
design.     In  some  cases  the  ground  may  'bo 
white,     but     we   prefer   that  it    should .  bo 
slightly  coloured  of  a  cream   tint      In  other 
cases    the    ground   itself  may  '-■  n   -  p.i'vd 
wood,  such  as  maple,  light  oa'-,        si.  -luore. 
On  these  grounds  the  inlay  iKast  t't  ii.  lessity 
be   imitations  of  woods    of   a   much   darke»- 
shade  and  grain  than  th^    ground,   i.i   oi^-r 
that  the  grain  of  the  underwood  slipl'  not 
be  perceived  through  the  grain  of^e  inlay. 
Walnut-wood  upon  o.ik  or  of^^  ^'^^  *^''3 
effectually,  and,  as  a  siinpl/'-ulay,  ia  very 
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appropriate  as  to  colour,  and  where  breadth  of 
design  or  treatment  is  desirable,  two  or 
three  woods  will  often  be  found  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  effect,  both  as  to  design  and 
colour.  A  much  more  extensive  use  uiiglit 
be  made  of  this  admirable  style  of  decoration 
if  the  decorator  would  be  content  to  use 
simple  designs,  which  would  bo  compara- 
tively inexpensive  in  the  execution  and  quiet 
in  colour,  but  unfortunately  tlie  tendency  is 
constantly  to  the  other  extreme ;  elabora- 
tion seems  to  be  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra. 
of  all  that  is  good  in  ornamental  design. 
Our  public  and  private  buildings  are  covered 
fi-om  ceiling  to  floor  with  elaborate  design, 
not  an  inch  of  plain  space  is  left  for  the 
•wearied  eye  of  the  observer  to  rest  upon,  and 
he  feels  a  sense  of  relief  when  he  is  rid  of  its 
oppressive  influence. 

(7n  be  continued.) 


GOSSIP  FROM  GL.VSGOW. 

THE  eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Institute 
of  the  Fine  Arts  was  opened  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Galleries  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  January.  It 
is  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  most  of 
its  more  immediate  predecessors.  It  comprises  (J  77 
pictures  (the  highest  price  amongst  which  is  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  lowest  thirty  shillings), 
fourteen  architectural  drawings,and  thirteen  works  iu 
sculpture.  The  architecture  and  sculpture,  always 
the  arch  difficulty  of  those  painters  who  may  be  on 
the  hanging  committee,  have  this  ye.ar  been  extruded 
to  a  place  by  themselves — a  screen  in  the  centre  of 
the  water-colour  gallery — the  architecture  being  on 
the  one  side  and  sculpture  on  the  other.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  the  architectiu-al  subjects  is  "  Com- 
petition Design  for  City  of  GKosgow  Assurance 
Company's  New  Buildings  in  Kenfield-street,''  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  comparing  at  least  one  of 
the  rejected  designs  with  the  accepted — with  the 
accepted  as  in  stone  and  lime  and  as  in  ink  and 
colour,  for  Messrs.  Peddle  &  Kinucar,  either  with  a 
charming  ingenuousness  or 

"  To  bo  poRsess'd  with  double  pomp. 
Or  guard  a  title  that  was  ricli  before," 


have,  notwithstanding  that  their  design  is  cxecnted 
in  our  midst,  also  placed  it  before  us  in  a  representa- 
tive drawing.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive, 
the  two  designs  can  certainly  be  more    easily  and 
justly  compared  by  drawings  in  juxtaposition  than 
bv  the  one  as  merelj'  drawn  aud  the  other  as  built. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  see  side  by  side  the  many, 
and   possibly  verj'   v-aried,  renderings  of    the  same 
subject,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
public  has  not  had  further  revealed  to  it  what  the 
city  may  have  lost  or  gained  by    the  decision  of  a 
committee.      3Ir.  Douglas's   design    is    in    French 
Classic,  a  style  in  which,   .as  an  effeminate  courtier 
may  be  da/.zleil  out  of  sight  by  the  gorgeousness  of 
his  apparel,  an  innate  weakness    is  endeavoured  to 
be  diverted  from,  if  not  concealed  bv,  tlie  most  elabo- 
rate decoration.  The  design,  doubtless.is  exceedingly 
clever,   and.  moreover,  it  is  shown  by  a  remarkably 
clever  drawing;  hut  the  style  will    not  bear   being 
unclothed,    far    less  anatomised.     .Sculptors    model 
their  draped  ligures  first  in  the  nude,    and  hence  a 
true   principle  underlies  the  drapery,    regulates  its 
lines,  and  directs  its  disposal.    The  decoration  of  the 
Tuileries  is  as  the  cloak  that  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins.     That  Jlr.  Douglas  should  have  chosen  such  a 
style  is  the  more  remarkable  as  all  his  antecedents 
are  in  quite  the  opposite  direction.      The    (Gothic) 
churches  on  Carngad-hill  and  the   Cireat   Western- 
road    arc  characterised   not    less    by    large,    broad, 
vigorous  treatment  than  by  boldness  and  originality 
of  conception ;  and  the  building  in  S.  Vincent-street 
shows  us  how  Itali.in  architecture  once  w.as  pr.actised 
— before  that  it  bad  degenerated  into  the  mere  handi- 
craft of  the  cabinet-maker. 

In  sculpture  there  is  little  else    than    portraits — 

busts  andmedallions — exceptinga  plaster  cast  (7ft.  in 

height)  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake — to  be  executed  in 

^. '»nze   for    the    Memorial    F'ountain,    now    being 

'I    in  Kelvingrove  I'ark,"  by  ,Iohn    Jlossman. 

'ig,  who,  in  the  Institute's  early  history  and 

'iibited   profusely,  is  now    "conspicuous 

"      The  lines  of  the  poem  illustrated 

!■    — ■   !::  lii'  statuesecms  to  be — 

'*  Wi(ti  licad  up-raiaod,  and  look  intent, 

Ar.l  .■v"*  r  f,.t  r.     .•ttentivobont, 

:nnl  lips  apart, 
iiri  art. 
meJ  to  stand." 


The  face  is  intellectual,  but  the  predominant  expres- 
sion is  of  the  moral  sense  ;  the  figure  is  at  once  easy 
an<l  dignified  ;  and  the  drapery  is  full,  free,  and  flow- 
ing. No  statue  could  be  more  appropriate  to  a 
fountain  whose  object  is  to  commemorate  the  intro- 
duction of  water  from  Loch-Ketlurin.  Opposite  to 
tlie  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  a  full-length  portrait  statue, 
in  marble,  of  John  Gr.aham  f;ill]ert,,  the  famous 
portrait  painter,  by  Brodie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
gift  of  Graham  Gilbert's  widow  to  the  City  of 
(ilasgow.  Artists  in  Glasgow  testify  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  likeness,  the  attitude  is  easy  and  com- 
manding, and  the  dilficult  matter  of  modern  costume 
is  perhaps  about  as  skilfully  managed  as  is  possible. 
While  noticing  sculpture  1  may  mention  that  John 
Mossman  is  busy  with  a  monument  to  Hugh  Mac- 
donald,  a  local  poet,  essayist,  and  descriptive  writer, 
and  his  brother  William  with  two  life-size  statues  in 
freestone  for  an  assurance  company's  oflice,  designed 
by  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas.  The  sculpture  of  the 
monument  is  a  bronze  medallion,  the  architecture  is 
a  eompo.sition  of  obelisk  jinddrinking-fountain.  The 
monument  is  to  be  placed  beside  a  little  streamlet 
celebrated  h}-  the  poet,  hence  the  drinking-fountain  ; 
.and  .as  the  site  is  secjuestered  the  obelisk  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  it. 

Professor  Kerr,  of  King's  College,  London,  has, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Haldane's 
Academy,  been  giving  two  lectures  in  Glasgow,  one 
upon  Classic,  the  other  upon  Gothic  Art.  I 
heard  the  one  upon  Classic,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  was  disappointed.  Strong  meat  for  men  may 
not  have  been  intended,  neither,  peradveuture,  was 
skim-milk  for  babies,  yet  I  think  that  the  Professor 
might  have  set  a  more  d.ainty  dish  before  his  audience. 
The  cookery  was  excellent,  so  .also  was  the  service  : 
they  whetted  the  appetite  but  appeased  not  the 
hunger,  they  tickled  the  taste  but  left  little  for 
digestion.  And  if  I  was  disappointed  by  the  thin- 
ness of  the  lecture  I  was  much  more  so  by  the 
meagreness  of  illustration.  Hierocles  illustrated  his 
house  by  a  single  brick  ;  Professor  Kerr  illustr.ated 
Greek  architecture  by  two  isolated  columns,  a  Doric 
and  an  Ionic  !  We  in  the  Provinces,  who  believe 
that  the  streets  of  London  .are  paved  with  gold,  may 
be  excused  if,  in  our  simplicity,  we  iuLagine  that  a 
professorship  of  architecture  in  King's  College, 
London,  would  he  fully  equipped  with  illustrative 
drawings.  Yet,  in  lecturing  upon  Classic  Art,  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  has  not  a  single  example  of  either  Greek 
composition  or  Greek  ornamentation.  Perhaps  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  may  have  remembered  that  once  when 
Mr.  Burges  (of  London)  hsid  to  speak  of  Greek 
architecture  he  referred  his  audience  to  the  works  of 
Alexander  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  and  hence  may  have 
reasoned  that  to  briug  to  Mr.  Thomson's  fellow- 
citizens  Greek  composition  or  detail  would  be  about 
as  "  wasteful  and  ridiculous  an  excess"  as  to  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle.  Or,  led  away  by  the  pre-Gotbic 
mania,  the  learned  Professor  may  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  arts  of  Athens— the  word 
"  Classical"  on  his  admission  ticket  being  printed  in 
medi.Tval  type  was  not  a  little  suggestive.  What- 
ever the  cause,  Greek — of  all  others,  the  "  Classic" 
Art — was  not  illustrated,  unless  by  a  rather  bold 
synecdoche  we  take  two  columns,audeachof  a  different 
order,  as  an  illustration. 

At  the  close  of  Professor  Kerr's  second  lecture 
several  architects  and  others  conferred  with  him 
about  the  founding  in  Glasgow  of  some  association  of 
voung  artists,  wherein  would  be  found  some  means 
"of  stiuly  beyond  the  routine  of  the  olliee  or  the 
studio.  '  I  understand  that  the  idea  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received,  and  is  likely  to  be  most  suc- 
cessfully realised.  During  his  stay  the  Professor 
visited  many  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city,  and 
honoured  the  Institute  by  being  a  guest  at  its  annual 
dinner. 

A  monument  is  .about  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Fillans,  the  eminent  Scottish  sculptor.  It  was  Mr. 
Fillans's  intention  to  raise,  as  a  family  monument,  a 
figure  of  a  weeping  Eachel,  which  he  left  in  model ; 
and  it  is  ]iro))osed  to  carry  out  his  wishes  on  the 
spot  in  the  cemetery  where  he  rests.  I  have  seen 
this  model.  It  is  a  work  of  great  power,  and  if 
skilfully  translated  into  the  marble,  will,  even  long 
after  his  death,  enhance  Fillans's  great  reputation. 

\  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  university 
has  just  been  opened.  The  building  is  by  Mr. 
liurnet,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  several  appliances  are 
by  Mr.  MacLaren,  of  Oxford. 


GAS  AND  WATER-PIPES  AND   LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOKS: 

FOUR  weeks  since  (Building  Nkws,  No.  8S0) 
we  gave  the  report  of  a  valuable  paper  on 
this  subject,  re,ad  before  the  JIanchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  by  Mr.    Henry   Wilde.      In 


that  paper  it  was  shown  that  much  of  the  value  of 
the  lightning  conductors  of  churches  was  neutra- 
lised b}'  the  proximity  of  those  conductors  to  gas 
and  water  mains,  and  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
church  at  Crumpsall,  near  Manchester,  on  the  4th  of 
January  last,  was  particularly  alluded  to  as  an  in- 
stance. The  following  is  a  ''  note  "  on  the  sub- 
ject, read  before  the  same  Society,  at  its  ordi- 
nary meeting  on  the  6th  inst.,  by  Joseph  Baxendell, 
F.R.A.S.  :— 

The  interest,  says  Mr.  Baxendell,  t.aken  in  the 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rec  ;nt  accident  to  S. 
Mary's  Church.  Crumpsall,  induces  me  to  submit  to 
the  Society  the  following  results  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  lightning  conductor,  spouts,  gas 
piping,  &c.,  at  the  church  and  rectory,  which  I 
made  on  the  27th  ultimo. 

The  lower  part  of  the  conductor  passes  through 
an  iron  down-spout,  and  terminates  in  a  com- 
mon drain-pipe  at  a  distance  of  only  3ft.  Uin. 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  spout,  and  at  a  depth 
of  only  about  18in.  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  has,  therefore,  no  direct  connection 
with  the  earth,  and  is  in  consequence  al)solutely  use- 
less for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
iron  down-spout  through  which  the  conductor  passes 
received  the  end  of  a  lead  gutter,  which  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  churcli  to  the  top  of  a  similar 
iron  down-spout  built  in  the  wall  inside  the  rectory, 
and  connected  with  another  iron  spout  outside  the 
wall  by  a  leaden  bend  pipe.  Tills  leaden  bend  was 
above  the  floor  of  the  vestry,  anil  at  a  distance  of 
18in.  from  it,  and  below  the  floor  there  was  a  lead 
gas  pipe  connected  with  the  large  gas  meter,  which 
received  its  supply  from  a  main  laid  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  rectory.  There  was  a  small  meter 
under  the  tower,  but  no  part  of  the  piping  connected 
with  it  approached  the  conductor,  tlie  spouts,  or  the 
lead  gutter,  within  a  less  distance  than  ;ift. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  lightning  struck  the  top 
of  the  conductor,  its  course  would  be  through  the 
lead  gutter  to  the  iron  down-spout  in  the  vestry, 
and  then  by  a  disruptive  discharge  from  the  lead 
bend  to  the  lead  gas  pipe  under  the  floor  of  the 
vestry  and  through  the  meter  to  the  street  main. 
The  lead  gas  pipe  would  be  melted  and  the  gas 
ignited,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  disruptive 
discharge  from  the  lead  bend  would  also  ignite  any 
iufl.amm,able  materials  that  might  be  in  that  corner 
of  the  vestry. 

■^Tien  the  discharge  .arrived  at  the  gas  main  in  the 
street,  part  of  it  would  pass  down  the  m-ain  in  a 
westerly  direction  and  part  up  the  main  to  the  supply 
pipe  aud  meter  at  the  rectory.  Here  a  small  lead 
pipe  passed  from  the  meter  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  ceiling  of  the  celliir,  and  iu  its  course  came  in 
contact  with  an  iron  water  supply  pipe;  the  dis- 
charge melted  part  of  the  small  had  pipe,  ignited  the 
gas,  and  fiu.ally  passed  off  through  the  water  supply 
pipe  into  the  main  iu  the  street. 

I  haveassumed  that  thelightningstruck  the  top  of  the 
conductor,  b^t  I  must  St  ate  that  I  was  unable  to  discover 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  action  tending  to  support 
this  view;  and  it  is  .at  least  erpially  probable  that 
the  stroke  fell  dhectly  on  the  top  of  the  iron  down- 
spout at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  It  is  stated 
that  the  bell  in  the  tower  was  heard  to  ring  at  the 
time  of  the  discharge  ;  but  the  mere  passage  of  the 
electric  fluiil  down  the  conductor  would  not  affect 
the  bell,  and  the  concussion  of  the  air  from  a  lUs- 
charge  on  the  top  of  the  conductor  would  act  upon  the 
tower  in  a  vertical  dhection,  and  would  not,  there- 
fore, be  likely  to  give  the  bell  a  swinging 
movement. 

If,  however.the  discharge  was  directly  on  the  spout 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  then  the  concussion  of 
the  air  wotdd  act  laterally  upon  the  tower  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  and,  as  the  bell  swings  on  an  axis 
lying  north  and  south,  it  is  quite  conceiv.able  that 
an  oscillating  movement  might  be  gi\-en  to  it  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  ring.  In  either  case,  however, 
>''hether  the  discharge  took  place  upon  the  top  of 
the  conductor  or  on  the  top  of  the  down-  spout  in  the 
vestry,  the  ultimate  results  would  be  precisely  the 
same."  Had  the  conductor  been  directly  connected 
with  the  gas  main,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilde,  the 
accident  to  the  church  would  have  been  prevented, 
but  not  that  at  the  rectory.  The  practical  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  to  he  drawn  from  a  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  disastrous  occurrence 
is  that,  in  towns  and  districts  where  systems  of  gas 
and  water  mains  and  jiipes  exist,  all  lightning  con- 
ductors should  be  directly  connected  with  the  mains 
of  both  systems.  Had  this  been  done  at  S.  Mary's 
Church  no  accident  would  have  occurred  either  ta 
the  church  or  the  rectory. 
I  AH  who  are  interested  in  this  question  should  read 
I  Mr.  Wilde's  paper  .above  referred  to. 
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LEUCHAES  CHURCH. 

WF.  gave  a  description  of  this  clnirch  in  the 
Building  News,  No.  887,  tor  January  .""i  last, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  exterior  of  the  interesting 
building  the  following  -week.  V,'e  now  give  an  in- 
terior illustration,  from  a  drawing  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mr.  James  Russell  Walker. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  AND 
MANAGEMENT    BILL. 

IT  would  seem  that  this  bill  is  again  to  be  post- 
poned to  another  session  of  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  announcement  made  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones  on 
Monday  evening,  to  the  effect  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  bv  the  Institute  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  stating  that  copies  of  the  bill 
would,  at  the  earliest  possible  moraeat,  be  sent  to 
the  Institute  for  consideration.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  reported  that,  having  regard  to 
the  numerous  and  important  proceedings  in.  Parlia- 
ment to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  to 
give  its  attention  this  year,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Metropelitan  Buildings  and  Management  Bill,  owing 
to  the  many  points  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  it,  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  is,  in  "the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  desir- 
able not  to  proceed  with  the  bill  in  the  present  ses- 
sion.    The  report  was  adopted.  i 


SCHOOL  PLANS. 

THE  Sub- Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board  state  in  their  report,  which  was  ])re- 
sented  by  Lord  LawTence  on  Wednesdaj-  last,  that 
the  best  number  for  a  class  is  thirty,  and  the  number 
ought  in  no  case  to  exceed  forty.  The  schools  (ex- 
cept the  infant  school)  should  be  ranged  or  graded 
according  to  the  Government  standards.  A  junior 
mixed  school  ought  to  embrace  standards  one  to 
three;  .senior  schools  to  embrace  the  three  higher 
standards.  As  far  as  possible  in  each  school  of  only 
three  standards,  one  teacher  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  children  in  each  standard,  under  the 
superintendence  and  general  responsibility  of  the 
principal  teacher  of  the  school  and  assisted  by  a  pupil 
teacher.  The  teacher  especially  responsible  for  each 
section  may  be  an  assistant  certificated  teacher,  an 
ex-pupil  teacher,  or  a  pupil  teacher  of  not  less  than 
three  years'  standing.  In  schools  embracing  all  the 
standards,  the  same  principle  of  special  and  perma- 
nent responsibility  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible,  but  the  same  teacher  may  be  specially  re- 
sponsible, with  the  help  of  a  pupil  teacher,  for  two 
standards.  When  a  section  in  any  school  belonging 
to  one  standard  numbers  sixty  children  it  may  be 
conveniently  di\-ided  into  two  classes,  for  each  of 
which  a  class-room  should  be  provided,  but  so 
that  the  two  class-rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  section  collectively  when 
required,  care  being  taken  that  the  partition  between 
the  two  rooms  be  such  as  to  exclude  or  sufficiently  to 
deaden  in  each  room  the  sound  from  the  other. 
In  graded  schools  the  area  of  the  class-rooms  should 
be  calculated  at  nine  square  feet  per  scholar.  The 
total  .area  for  general  school  and  class-rooms  together 
should  be  on  the  scale  of  ten  square  feet  per  scholar. 
The  gallery  in  the  general  school-room  should  be 
constructed  tor  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
scholars.  In  any  group  intended  for  fewer  than 
1,000  children  the  senior  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
separately  would  be  too  small.  Therefore,  in  groups 
intended  for  less  than  1,000,  the  departments  should 
be  tliree  only — infants',  boys',  and  gurls'.  The 
majoritv  of  the  Committee  suggest  tliat  in  a  group  of 
schools  "intended  for  1,000  or  more  there  should  be 
four  departments — namely,  infants,  junior  mixed, 
senior  boys,  and  senior  girls.  After  illustrating  the 
principle"  of  division  recommended,  the  committee 
suggest  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  infant  schools, 
'  adding  that  the  area  of  the  general  school-room  and 
of  the  class-rooms  together  in  infant  schools  should 
contain  in  all  eases  not  less  than  nine  square  feet 
per  soholar.  In  all  the  graded  schools  of  the  Bodrd, 
that  is,  in  all  besides  the  infants  schools,  there 
should  be,  for  each  separate  school  department,  a 
general  school-room,  the  area  of  which  is  calculated 
on  the  scale  of  four  square  feet  for  every  scholar, 
and  four  class-rooms  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  for  the 
a.se  of  each  section  or  standard,  and  each  pair  cap- 
able of  being  thrown  into  one  room — the  area  of 
each  class-room  to  be  calculated  on  the  scale  of  uine 
square  feet  for  every  scholar  in  the  class,  and  the 
umber  in  each  class  to  be  30,  35,  or  40,  according 
to  the  numerical  unit  adopted  for  the  sshool  depart- 
ment. 


SCHOOL    PLANNING. 

TT7T5  give  on  another  page  the  rules  and  regulations 
'  '  for  school  planning,  as  prepared  and  issued  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  useful  by  many  at  the  present  time, 
when  a  large  number  of  new  schools  are  about  to  be 
erected.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  a  series  of  articles 
on  school-building,  accompauied  by  illustrations,  in- 
cludiuf  elevations  .and  plans  of  schools,  and  we  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  of  our  readers,  who  have 
paid  attention  to  this  branch  of  architecture,  would 
send  us  plans  of  anj*  schools  they  may  have  erected, 
accompanied  by  any  information  appertaining 
thereto. 


THE     VOLUNTARY     ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION. 

FROM  our  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  on  Monday  last,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  some  probability  that  the  Exami- 
nation will  not  take  place  this  year.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  President  of 
the  Institute,  in  his  opening  address,  hinted  that  it 
might  possibly  be  desirable,  unless  it  were  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  Conference  every  year,  to  hold 
the  Conference  and  the  Examination  in  alternate 
years,  so  as  to  avoid  cla.shing.  As  regards  the  Con- 
ference, we  will  not  say  whether  it  should  be  an- 
nual, although  there  are  several  questions  of  profes- 
sional practice  which  have  long  been  waiting  for  an 
authoritative  settlement— such  a  settlement,  indeed, 
as  can  alone  be  arrived  at  by  the  Conference,  con- 
stituted as  it  was  last  year,  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  architects  of  Great  Britain.  Until 
those  questions  are  settled,  we  think  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  Section  of  Arch.xology  and  Art  might 
well  be  devoted  to  their  consideration.  But  if  it  is 
found  essential  to  have  an  annual  Conference,  why 
should  the  Examination  suffer  ?  There  is  reason  to 
believe  from  the  remarks  made  by  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Phene'  Spiers — both  gentlemen  past-Presidents 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  and  who  may 
safely  be  presumed  to  know  the  wishes  and  re- 
quirements of  the  students  and  junior  members 
of  the  profession  — that  if  the  Examination  is  not 
held  this  year  it  will  greatly  disappoint  and  dis- 
satisfy those  who  have  been  intending  to  go  up.  The 
Examination,  originated  with  the  very  intention  of 
benefiting  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
did  not,  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  establishment, 
meet  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters  ;  it  was  felt 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  inducement  held  out  to 
students  and  assistants  to  become  candidates.  The 
concession  made  two  years  ago  by  the  Institute  in 
resolving  to  grant  certificates  to  all  who  success- 
fully pass  the  Examiners,  has  had  a  beneficial  in 
fluence  ;  there  was  an  increased  number  of  candi- 
dates last  year,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  year's  list  of  candidates  would  have  contained  a 
still  greater  number  of  names.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation to  induce  its  members  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates,  a  "  Voluntary  Examination  Class " 
having  been  formed.  It  was  long  a  favourite 
cry  at  the  Institute,  when  that  body  was 
asked  to  do  anything  for  improving  the  means  of 
architectural  education,  that  the  young  men  of  the 
profession  were  apathetic,  and  did  not  make  the  best 
of  their  opportunities.  But  now  that  the  juniors  of 
the  profession  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantage  of 
passing  the  Voluntary  Examination,  why  should  the 
Institute  damp  their  ardour  by  arbitrai-ily  refusing 
to  hold  the  Examination  this  year,  on  the  slight 
ground  that  "  the  rules  are  under  revision  "?  And 
why  need  the  Exarainaticni  clash  with  the  Confer- 
ence, even  if  it  is  found  desirable  that  the  latter 
should  b3  held  every  year?  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  hold  either  the  Conference  or  the 
Examination  a  month  earlier  or  later  ?  We  trust 
that  the  hopes  of  a  largo  number  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession  will  not  be  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Institute  unless  there  are  more  weighty 
(sasons  to  be  advanced  for  doing  so. 


OXFORD    CATHEDRAL. 

OXFORD  CATHEDRAL,  like  most  of  the 
Cathedriils  of  the  country,  has  recently  been 
undergoing  a  thorough  repair.  We  have  more  than 
once  referred  to  the  work  as  it  has  progressed.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times  gives  the  following 
additional  information : — 

The  whole  of  the  interior  has  been  cleaned  and 
cleared,  and  the  stone  screens  (of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.)  which  separated  the  side  chapels  eastward 
of  the  transepts  and  destroyed  the  proportions  of 
the  columns,  have  been  removed.  All  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  columns  have  been  repaired,  and  the 
monuments  attached  to  them,  which  were  of  the 
most  incongruous  character,  replaced  in  positions 
where  they  will  not  offend  the  eye.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  un- 
obstructed view  which  we  now  get  of  this  part  of 
the  Cathedr.al.  Many  of  your  readers  will  recollect 
that  the  south  transept  formerly  terminated  in  a 
dead  wall,  cutting  off  one  of  its  bays,  in  front  of 
whicli  in  late  years  was  placed  the  organ,  concealing 
its  ugliness,  and  behind  which,  though  really  form- 
ing part  of  the  Cathedral,  was  the  verger's  house. 
This  wall  has  now  been  removed  and  the  south 
transept  restored  to  its  full  proportions.  As  the 
Chapter-house  immediately  adjoins  on  the  south 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  complete  window.  But 
there  is  the  tracery  of  the  beading  of  one  which  has 
been  re-glazed,  and  a  vaulted  chamber,  with  galleries 
over  it,  restored  from  the  traces  of  an  aucient  work 
in  the  recovered  bay.  I  do  not  know  for  what 
purpose  this  chamber  is  intended,  but  the  effect  of 
it  from  the  inside  is  extremely  good.  But  the  great 
improvement  is  in  the  choir,  if  I  may  call  that  the 
choir  which  is  really  the  whole  church.  This  has 
been  extended  down  to  the  last  pier  but  one  in  the 
nave,  and  as  you  enter  under  the  organ  gallery  at 
the  west  end  "there  is  nothing  to  intercept  the  view 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and  the  mar- 
vellous vaulting  of  the  choir  proper  comes  out  with 
a  beauty  it  never  had  before.  The  east  end  has 
been  entirely  restored,  the  former  debased  windows 
having  been  removed,  and  a  wdiecl  window,  with 
two  Norman  lights  beneath,  substituted  in  its  place; 
following,  as  I  am  told,  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
original  design.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  for 
the'  safety  of  the  budding,  to  remove  the  bells,  and 
the  ringing  floor  has  been  raised  so  as  to  bring  a  fine 
Norman  arcade  into  view.  It  is  intended,  I  believe, 
to  remove  it  altogether,  and  to  throw  open  the  tower 
to  the  height  of  the  lantern,  which  will  have  a  very 
fine  effect.  The  whole  of  the  choir  has  been  relaid 
with  a  beautiful  design  of  costly  marbles,  with  inlaid 
emblematical  figures  of  Maltese  workmanship,  which 
struck  me  as  being  of  extreme  beauty,  and  I  am 
informed  that  new  stalls  and  woodwork  are  being 
prejiared  for  the  whole  building.  The  cathedral 
never  had  any  ancient  glass  except  a  few  fragments 
of  great  richness.  But  a  lady  connected  with  the 
Cathedral  has  offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  rose 
window  and  the  four  Roman  lights  below.  A  win- 
dow has  already  been  filled  in  memory  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  E.  Denison,  M.P.,  and  others  .are  in 
progress  in  memory  of  Mr.  John  Walter,  jun.,  and 
Mr.'  F.  Vyner;  and  the  friends  of  the  late  Slarquis 
of  Lothian  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  present 
Marquis  proposes  to  give  a  large  window  in  memory 
of  his  distinguished  brother. 

Outside,  the  vaulting  of  the  cloisters  has  been 
completed  round  the  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle, 
though  their  effect  is  much  marred  by  the  low 
plastered  pass.age  which  leads  southward  to  tlie  new 
buildings,  and  which  it  is  hoped  may  some  day  be 
raised  ;  .and  the  restoration  of  the  stonework  of  the 
central  spire  and  all  over  the  building,  which  was 
so  much  decayed  as  to  be  almost  dangerous,  is  being 
carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Class  of  Construction  axd  Practice,  Archi- 
tectural Association.— The  ninth  meeting  of  this 
class  for  the  present  session  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening  next,  March  1st,  when  the  subject  wdl  be 
"  Floors  and  Roofs."  The  following  are  the  ques- 
tions—1.  Give  sketches  of  single,  double,  and 
framed  floors.  How  are  they  trimmed  for  fireplace 
openings  ?  2.  In  calculating  the  strength  of  floqrs, 
what  weight  per  foot  super.,  is  usually  allowed  for 
the  different  classes  of  buildings  ?  Give  the  calcula- 
tions for  the  timbers  of  a  floor,  30ft.  X  Uft-,  the 
weight  being  assumed  at  2i  cwt.,  per  foot  super.  3. 
Dest-ribe  the  methods  of  (so-called)  fire-proof  floor- 
ing in  general  use.  4.  How  would  you  form  the 
floor  of  a  cellar  below  water  level  ?  5.  Compare  the 
weights  and  cost  of  tile  and  slate  roofs.  How  are 
tile  flats  formed?  G.  Describe  the  operation  of 
slating,  giving  the  terms  used,  and  distinguishing  the 
differe'iit  varieties  of  slates.  7.  How  is  corrugated 
ironiised  for  roofs?  8.  Give  drawing  showing  the 
construction  of  a  timber  spirelet  30ft.  high. 
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KUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS.* 

SCATTERED  abotit  in  various  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe  we  come  upon  many 
monuments  ingeniously  constructed  of  un- 
hewn stone,  and  testifying  to  the  powers  and 
energy  of  unknown  men  whose  very  memory, 
but  for  these  objects,  would  have  died  out  en- 
tirely. We  know  who  built  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  and  S.  Peter's  at  Kome.  We  know 
something     about     the     Phai-aohs,     whoso 


tain  about  them :  that  they  are  of  immense 
antiquity,  and  that  little  else  can  ever  be 
found  out  respecting  them.  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  now  come  forward  to  add  to  the  literaiy 
laurels  which  he  has  so  well  won  such  an 
additional  chaplet  as  may  be  culled  on  this 
unpromising  field  ;  and  he  begins  by  flatly 
contradicting  both  the  tenets  above  referred 
to.  According  to  liim,  none  of  the  various 
rude  stone  monuments  are  of  great  age,  and  a 
great  deal  may  be  foimd  out  with  regard  to 


more  than  proved  it  to  be  a  tenable  hypothe- 
sis that  the  stone  circles,  and  cromlechs,  and 
other  monuments  to  which  we  so  readily  ascribe 
an  enormous  antiquity  are  the  products  of 
comparatively  recent  times. 

Mr.  Fergusson  sets  out  by  stating  fairly 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  desires  to  con- 
duct his  readers,  and  to  which  he  has  been 
led  by  his  observations.  They  are  three. 
'•  First,  that  the  rude  stone  monuments 
with  which  we  are  concerned  are  generally 


Dolmen  at  Plas  Newydd. 
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Dolmen  at  Pestre  Ir.AX. 


End  Stone,  Dol  ar  Marchant,  Locmariakee. 


I 


View  of  Aveboey  (Restored).— o,  Silbury  Hill;  6,  Waden  Hill. 


pyramids  and  temples  are  the  great  wonders 
of  Egypt.  But  the  builders  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  remain  unknown  to  us.  History 
is  silent  as  to  the  origin  of  these  monuments. 
No  inscription  records  the  date  of  their  erec- 
tion, or  the  name  and  titles  of  the  founder, 
and  from  time  immemorial  two  things,  and 
two  things  only,  have  been  held  to  be  cer- 

*  "  Rude  stone  Monuments  in  All  Countries."  By  James 
Feegusson,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  ic.  London:  Murray,  1S72. 


them.  'We  are  boiuid  to  say  that  in  our 
opinion  ]\Ir.  Fergusson  has  proved  the  latter 
proposition  more  clearly  than  the  former 
and  more  startling  one.  He  has  unquestion- 
ably shown,  by  diligently  collecting  and  com- 
paring the  various  data  available  for  such  a 
purpose,  that  a  ray  of  light — clouded  and  in- 
distinct, perhaps — but  still  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  dense  gloom  of  om-  ignorance,  may 
be  cast  on  the  subject ;  but  he  has  not  done 


Dolmen  at  Heerestrcp. 

sepulchral,  or  connected,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  tlie  rites  of  the  dead ; 
secondly,  that  they  are  not  temples  in  any 
usual  or  ajipro]iriate  sense  of  the  term  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  they  were  generally  erected  by 
partially  civilised  races  after  they  had  come 
in  contact  witli  the  Xlomans,  and  most  of 
them  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
first  ten  "centuries  of  tlie  Christian  era."  His 
f'eueral  line  of  aryumeut  is  to  show  the  close 
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resemblance  existing  between  the  various 
monuments,  and  having  proved  the  finding 
of  liuman  remains,  and  of  various  objects  of 
metal,  bone,  and  earthenware  in  a  propor- 
tion of  them,  to  assume  that  the  destination 
of  the  whole  was  similar  to  that  wliicli  tliese 
remains  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  uses 
of  a  certain  number.  He  proceeds  furtlier 
to  rely  upon  analyses  of  structure,  arrange- 
ment, and  even  dimensions,  as  proving  these 
to  have  formed  a  series  stretching  over  no 
very  long  period  of  time,  and  he  argues, 
from  the  compar.atively  modern  character  of 
the  objects  found  in  some  cases,  from  tlie 
absence  of  .any  mention  of  these  stone  monu- 
ments in  Osai-  and  some  other  Latin  writers, 
and  upon  other  grounds,  that  the  date  already 
referred  to  must  be  that  of  the  whole.  Now, 
none  of  these  arguments  are  conclusive,  and 
often  a.s  they  are  repeated  in  the  vohnne, 
their  cumulative  force  will  not  be  found  very 
great  if  each  time  they  occur  they  are  fairly 
weighed.  That  these  monuments  were  only 
Bcpulclu-es  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the 
fact  of  burials  having  taken  place  there,  nor 
do  the  most  recent  burials  give,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  date  of  the  monument.  West- 
minster Abbey  might  be  proved  in  the  same 
way  to  lie  only  a  liurial-place  dating  from 
the  nineteenth  centm-y.  Even  the  rude 
sculpture  sometimes  found  may  have  been 
•worked  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the 
stones  where  it  is  found,  and,  of  course,  the 
Ijurials  may  have  been  subsequently ;  and 
the  cruciform  shape  of  some  stones  and  stone 
cells  may  be  capable  of  explanation  on  some 
theory  which  does  not  require  us  to  date  them 
from  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  attractive  portion  of  the  book  to 
the  general  English  reader  is,  no  doulit.  that 
in  which  the  author  describes  the  princijial 
British  Megalithic  remains.  So  many  actually 
have  seen  Stonehenge  and  could  see  Aylesford, 
Penrith,  Avebury,  and  the  other  monuments 
of  the  same  sort  which  this  country  contains, 
that  the  description  of  them  and  the  specula- 
tions relative  to  them  in  ISIr.  Fergusson's 
first  chapter  will  have  a  kind  of  familiar  in- 
terest. Our  author  has  striven  to  establish 
the  idea  that  the  battle-fields  celebrated  as 
the  Arthurian  Romances  are  marked  by 
gi'oups  of  stone  monuments,  and  in  the  long 
lines  of  great  stones  which  are  found,  both  in 
this  and  in  other  countries,  i-anged  in  systematic 
order,  he  sees  a  memorial  of  the  battle  order 
in  which  the  conquerors  had  advanced  to 
their  victory  ;  the  ingenuity  of  this  hypothesis 
is  unquestionable,  and  it  may  prove  more 
tenable  than  some  of  the  other  views  ad- 
vanced in  the  work. 

After  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Mr. 
Fergusson  reviews  the  stone  remains  of 
Scandinavia  and  North  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  Algeria,  the  ^Mediterranean 
Islands,  Western  Asia,  India,  and  America. 
Many  descriptive  accomits  are  included,  and 
a  large  number  of  wood-cuts  are  given,  so 
that  the  work,  if  here  and  there  tedious,  is 
never  meagre.  The  most  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution,  ;vs  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  peculiar  acquaintance  of 
the  author  with  India,  is  that  in  wliicli  the 
Indian  contributions  to  this  .series  of  monu- 
mental antiquity  are  referred  to.  In  Jndian 
art  ]\Ir.  Fergusson  is  n:ore  at  home  tlian  any 
living  writer,  and  he  finds  in  that  country  a 
very  large  nmnber  of  illustrations  of  his  sub- 
ject, some  of  them  startling  enough.  There, 
in  the  Khassia  Hills,  rude  .stone  monuments  are 
being  erected  at  the  present  day,  while  in  many 
other  districts  ancient  dolmens,  cyirns.  stone 
circles,  and  menhirs,  or  single  upright 
stones,  are  found  in  abundance,  and  bearing 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  megalithic  remains 
in  Eurojie.  Some  of  the  facts  quoted  with 
regard  to  these  Indian  examples  seem  to 
point  more  closely  to  a  comparatively  recent 
origin  for  the  m.ajority  of  them  tlian  much 
of  what  is  advanced  about  I'.uropean  speci- 
mens ;  and  here  at  least  tlie  result  of  a  com- 
parison of  Eastern  and  Western  forms  is  to 
bring  out  a  startling  similarity. 


To  show  the  connection  between  India  .and 
the  Europe  of  the  early  middle  ages,  iMr.  I'er- 
gusson,  in  afew  pages  of  great  interest,  sketches 
the  characteristics  of  Buddhism  and  their  close 
liarallelism  with  those  of  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity. He  finds  that  monastic  institutions 
rose  in  India  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  and 
despite  the  silence  of  documentary  evidence, 
believes  that  the  resemblance  and  coincidence 
of  these  institutions  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  too 
close  not  to  indicate  an  intimate  relationship, 
especially  when  relic-worship,  canonisation, 
an<l  other  features  are  found  to  corres])ond 
also.  '^  That  the  two  systems  are  identical,"' 
he  observes,  "no  one  has  doubted,  and  no  one 
indeed  can  enter  now  a  Buddhist  monastery  in 
the  East  and  watch  the  shaven  priests  in  their 
yellow  robes  at  matins  or  at  vespers  issue 
from  their  cells  and  range  themselves  on 
either  side  of  a  choir,  on  whose  altar  stands  an 
image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  or  of  the  three 
precious  Buddhas,  and  listen  to  their  litanies, 
without  feeling  that  he  is  looking  in  tlie  ICast 
on  what  is  externally  the  same  as  he  had  long 
been  familiar  with  in  the  West." 

After  expanding  at  some  length  and' with 
great  force  this  remarkable  parallelism,  our 
author  resumes  thus  :  "  It  may  not  be  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  ex- 
plain exactly  how  this  influence  was  e.^cercised, 
and  we  must  consequently  rest  content  with 
the  fact  that,  as  Buddhism  did  so  influence 
the  religion  of  the  West  in  those  early  ages, 
the  same  agency  may  equally  have  acted  upon 
the  architectural  or  sephulchral  forms  of  the 
same  class  in  our  population."  Now  there 
seems  to  Mr.  Fergusson  very  good  reason  for 
assigning  a  date  not  earlier  than  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era 
to  the  oldest  rude  stone  monuments  of  India. 
If  this  be  so,  and  this  volume  proves  it  to  be 
very  possibly  so,  this  presumed  connection 
between  the  East  and  the  West  fits  well  witli 
the  whole  theory  which  the  writer  is  endea- 
vouring to  establish.  The  evidence  is  far  from 
conclusive,  but  it  is  very  strong,  and  the  whole 
Indian  section  of  the  book  is  fuller  of  interest 
than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  this  large 
and  closely  written  work. 

These  great  stone  monuments,  themselves, 
though  it  may  be  possible  to  consider  their  art 
as  a  kind  of  architecture,  are,  of  course,  all  of 
them  rude,  and  many  of  them  much  disturbed 
by  time  and  wilful  injury.  JMany  of  them  are 
impressive  from  the  great  size  of  the  masses  of 
stone  employed  in  their  construction,  and  from 
the  strangeness  of  their  aspect — so  utterly 
and  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  work  of  men  of 
our  own  race  and  in  our  own  d.ay.  Tumuli, 
cromlechs  as  they  are  generally  called,  though 
Mr.  Fergusson  prefers  the  word  dolmens, 
circles,  avenues,  and  menhirs  or  standing 
stones,  are  the  groups  into  which  they  can  be 
classified,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
where  one  sort  of  monument  prevailed  the 
others  will  also  be  found.  The  modern  ar- 
chitect may  not  gather  much  that  will  be  of 
use  in  his  nineteenth-century  work  from  his 
study  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  section  of  them, 
but  if  he  have  any  spark  of  the  antiquary  in 
his  composition,  any  love  for  the  study  of 
matters  confessedly  obscure,  and  any  liking 
for  a  great  controversy  in  which  "  much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides,"  we  heartily  recommend 
the  rude  stone  monuments  of  tlie  world  as  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  his  attention. 

The  woodcuts  which  accompany  this  notice 
will  give  a  fair  iilea  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  volume.  They  serve  to  give  a  more  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  witli  which 
the  book  deals  than  could  bo  obtained  from 
simple  verbal  descriptions.  A  view  of  Ave- 
bury restored  (14)  may  help  to  show  what 
that  most  remarkable  English  monument 
must  have  been  when  perfect ;  and  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  seen  it  and  wondered 
at  it  in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  may  be 
glad  of  tlie  information  afforded  by  this 
illustration.  Two  dolmens  from  Wales — 
that  at  Bentre  Ifan  ( I'.l),  and  that  at  Bias 
Newydd  (oi)) — compared  with  a  sculptured 
specimen  of  the  same  class  of  monmnent  from 


Herrestrup,  in  Zeeland  (lOG),  .and  a  more 
finished  Indian  example,  from  llaj'uukoloor 
(205),  will  serve  to  show  how  many  points  of 
similarity  exist  between  the  rude  stone 
monuments  of  countries  so  wide  apart.  The 
curious  carsdng  from  Locnuiriaker  (148),  a 
French  example,  is  a  specimen  of  the  sculp- 
tures which  are  often  found  on  these  memo- 
rials. Others  are  shown  on  the  Zeeland 
example  already  mentioned,  and  they  help 
to  complicate  the  problem  of  the  date  and 
origin  of  these  works  not  a  little. 


ROYAL     INSTITUTE     OF     BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  gener,-!!  meeting  of  this  Institute 
on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  Horace  -Tones, 
yice-Pre*«idenfc,  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
the  ])resident,  MV.  T.  II.  Wvatfe  The  minutes  of  the 
hist  meeting  having  been  read  and  oontirmcd,  and 
several  donations  to  the  library  announced.  Mr.  C. 
II.  Driver,  of  5.  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  ;  BIr.  Jtphn  Sulman,of  iVshburtou-road,  Addis- 
conibe,  .in  Associate ;  and  M.  E3pe'randeu,of  Mlarseilles ; 
II  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  FiorellL,  of  Naples;  Ili  Gava- 
liere  Antonio  Cipolla,  of  Rome ^  Il'Cavaliere  Enrico 
.'Vlvino,  of  Naples ;  and  Signor  Pietro  Rosa,  of 
Rome,  were  elected  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

The  Pucra  TBA^'ELLI^•ci  STrDENTsiirr. 

The  Cn.\iRM/VN  announced  that  the  Council  had 
that  evening  elected  the  Pugin  Travelling  Student 
for  the  present  j'car.  The  drawings  submitted  by 
Mr.  John  Sulman,  of  Ashburton-roiid,  Addiscombe, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  were  the  best,  and  that 
gentleman  had,  therefore,  been  awarded  the  student- 
ship. The  Council  intim.ated  that  the  drawings  and 
sketches  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Mant  were  very 
creditable  to  their  author,  and  recommended  them 
for  honourable  mention.  Another  very  admirable 
set  of  drawings  had  been  sent  in  by  Mr.  Ilennian, 
who  won  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  last  year. 

The  death  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Williams,  member,  was 
announced. 

TUK    Vor-nSTAKY     AnCniTECTURAI.    EX.UIINATION. 

Mr.  T.  H.  W-iTSON  said  that  as  some  doubts  had 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  Voluntary  E.^amina- 
tioii  would  be  held  this  year,  he  shoulil  like  to  be 
informed  whether  such  doubts  were  well  founded  or 
nut.  There  had  been,  he  believed,  some  difficult}- 
experienced  by  intending  candidates  iu  procuring 
papers  relative  to  the  examination.  Ho  hoped  the 
examination  would  be  held,  or  it  would  create  much 
disappointment  amongst  those  who  intended  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Eastl.UvE,  the  Secretary,  said  that  the  matter 
was  one  of  considerable  doubt  at  present.  It  would 
be  remembered  that  the  President,  iu  his  opening 
address,  referred  to  the  subject  and  to  the  Conference 
held  last  year,  and  which,  by  the  arrangement  made 
last  year,  wouklbe  repeated  tliis  year.  He  remarked 
that  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  that  both 
the  Conference  and  the  Examination  should  go  on 
together,  and  suggested  that  each  should  be  held 
every  two  years,  but  alternately — i.e.,  the  Conference 
one  yeiir  and  the  Examination  the  next  year.  The 
rules  of  the  Voluntary  Examination  were  now  under 
revision  by  the  Committee  for  the  E-xamination  in 
consequence  of  some  suggestions  made  by  Professor 
Kerr  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  two  years 
ago  ;  and  it  had  been  found  necessar_v  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  refer  the  matter  to  a  sub-committee,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  revised  rules 
would  be  ready  iu  time  to  allow  of  the  holding  of 
the  Examination  this  year.  However,  he  did  not 
think  there  could  be  any  great  disappointment  occa- 
sioned if  the  Examination  did  not  take  place,  be- 
cause it  bad  not  been  ])ublicly  advertised.  As  soon 
as  the  sub-committee  had  reported  to  the  Committee 
for  the  Examination,  the  Committee  would  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Council,  who  would  forthwith  pro- 
coeil  to  consider  whether  the  Examination  could 
take  place  this  year. 

Mr.  PiiENE  SriERS  said  that  in  ord,er  that  stu- 
dents might  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
E.'ianiination  this  year  much  time  and  trouble  hatl 
been  spent,  and  he  really  hoped  that  the  Council 
would  not  lose  a  large  portion  of  the  labours  of  piist 
vears  by  discontinuing  the  Examination  this  year, 
for  he  felt  confident  that  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dales  would  cotne  up. 

Mr.  F.  P.  CocitEUELi.  drew  attention  to  the 
catalogue  of  prints,  drawings,  aad  jihotographs  de- 
posited in  the  Library  of  the  Institute.  Its  comple- 
tion reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Librarian, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M..\.;  an<l  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  if  members  of  the  Institute  could  do  so  they 
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■would  add  to  the  collection  drawings  and  prints  of 
important  buildings,  not  at  present  represented 
there. 

Mr.  E.  I'.\nson  then  read  a  short  biographical 
notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Edw.ard  ^y alters,  of  Man- 
chester, whose  death  we  noticed  in  our  issue  of  the 
26th  ult.  Mr.  I'Anson's  remarlis  having  been  sup- 
plemented by  some  observations  from  Mr.  E.  Hall, 
F.S.A., 

Mr,  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  then  read  a 
paper  entitled 

SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

The  author  invited  attention  to   the   following  sub- 
jects :— (1)  Site,  soil,  and  drainage  ;  (2)  Utilisatiim 
and  disposal  of   water ;  (3)  Artificial  lighting  ;    and 
(4)  Warming  and  ventilation.     With  regard  to  the 
first  subject,  until  last  session  he  thought  he  held 
heretical  views  as  regards   porous  soils;  but  Pro- 
fessor Anstcd's  paper  "  On  the  Selection  of  Building 
Sites  "  produced  a  discussion  which  at  least  showed 
that  at  that  time  the  medical  profession  had  nearly 
arrived  at  opinions  simil.ir  to  those  he  (Mr.  Roberts) 
had  formed  many  years  before.  For  clay  soils,  with- 
out doubt,  an  abundance  of  land  drains  is  required, 
as  such  drains   tend  to  mitigate   the  humidity  and 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.     Professor 
Ansted's  opinion,  which  in   the  early    part   of   his 
paper  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  gravel,  was  modified 
by  the  results  of   some  observations  made  by   Pro- 
fessor Pettenkofer,  and  which  were  communicated 
to  him  (Professor  Ansted)   after  his  paper  was  in 
type.     He  says,  "  In  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  by  experience  that  clay  soils  and 
other  impermeable  material  near  the  siurface  are  less 
healthy  than  well-drained  sites,   and  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  fever,  and  that  permeable  soils  and  gravel 
are  dry  and  healthy.  There  are,  however,  important 
modifications  of  this  view,  dependent  on  the  subsoil 
and    underlying    rock,     which    are    often    out    of 
sight  and  below  even  deep  foundations.     .     .     In 
certain    cases,    where  bands    of   clay  intervene  in 
gravel,  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever  in  the  popu- 
lation of  a  town  corresponds  exactly  with  the  exis- 
tence or  otherwise   of  these  impermeable  deposits;" 
but  his  facts  flatly  contradicted   his  previous  state- 
ments :   "  Since  this  memoir  was  in  type,  I  have  ob- 
tained from  my  friend  Dr.  Letheby  the  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  Pettenkofer,  already  alluded  to,  in  which  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  great  influence  of  subsoil  ami 
rock    on   certain    diseases,    especially    cholera    and 
typhus.     Dr.  Pettenkofer  poiuts  out  that  in  the  case 
of    Gibraltar  and  Malta  it  was  proved  by  British 
statistical  returns  th.at  at  a  time  when   cholera  was 
raging  over  a  Large  area,  there  were  certain  smsill 
localities  that  escaped.      On   investigation    it   was 
found  that,  whereas  the  subsoil  to  a  great  depth  and 
(in  the  case  of  Malta)  the  rock  .also  was   eminently 
porous  and  permeable,  the  spots  that  escaped  were 
situated  on    impermeable  clays."      Yet,   as  regards 
gravels,   having  said  that    they    were    "  dry    and 
healthy,"  he  properly  and  accurately  s.aid,    "It  is 
now  w-ell  known  that  however  pleasant  clear  spring 
water  may  be  to  the  taste,  it  is  capable  of  containing, 
and  does  in  certain  cases  contain,   injurious  ingre- 
dients sufiicient  to  render  it  a  fatal   poison.   ^  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  superficial  deposits  and 
certain  rocks  are  liable  to  induce  this  state  in   the 
water,  while  others  are  not.     .    .    Absorbent  gravels 
resting  on  non-absorbent  rocks  may  be  expected  to 
introduce  poison  into  water  when  the  ground  is  hable 
to  be  covered  with  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  or  with  sewage,  for   the   rain  entering  them 
cannot  fail  to  carry  in  water  loaded  with  as  much 
of  such  impurities  as  it  can  contain."     Few  subjects, 
Mr.  Roberts  remarked,  could  be  moreimportant  than 
this  to  the  architect  engaged  in  country  buildings,  as 
on  him  devolved  the  duty  of  advising  on  the  drain- 
age and  water   supply  by  which  health  may  be  re- 
tained or  destroyed,  .and  it  was  a  subject,  moreover, 
which    was  not   generally   considered.     The  whole 
question  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of  water 
supply,  for  if    was  eliminated  from  it   the    one  sub- 
ject  of    drinking   water,    it    seemed   comparatively 
harmless  so  long  as  pernicious  exhalations  or  poison 
ous  effluvia  could  be  prevented.     In  this   view  it 
might  be  said  that  while  drains  in  clay  soils  may  be 
laid  dry  with  comparative  impunity,  those  in  pervi- 
ous soils  should  be  perfectly  water-tight.     In  truth, 
however,  every  drain  and  sewer  should  be  impervi- 
ous.    Assuming,  then,  that    the  mere  preventing  of 
evils  from  these  causes  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  all, 
the  matter  of  domestic  water  supply  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  greatest  difficulty  as  well  as  importance. 
Well-water  should  be  rigorously  excluded,  except  it 
ceuld  be  procured  from   pure  mountain  sources,  or 
from  deep  wells,  free  from  polluting  causes.    "  Land 
springs  and  artesian  springs  for   basins,"   says  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,"  are  "  dangerous.     Springs  from  hill- 
sides or  artesian  springs  reaching  water  tapped  in 
its  progress  to  an  outlet  are  generally  safe."     Mr. 


Roberts  said   that  in  his  own  practice  he  had   in- 
variablv  kept  all  dr.aius   outside  dwellings  impervi- 
ous,   and   removed   from    water    supply.     On    the 
second  head   of    this   subject — the   utilisation    and 
disposal  of  water — it  was  by  no   means  uncommon 
to  leave  plumbers  and  other  workmen  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  and  therefore  we  had  supply-pipes  to  closets 
inserted  in  the  same  cisterns  whence  water  is  drawn 
for  drinking  purposes ;  soil-pipes  arranged  so  that 
they  convey  sewer-gas  into  the  dwelUng ;  and  waste- 
pipes  from  "wash-basins  and  sinks  carried  into  closet 
traps;  and  although  in  tlie  last  case  intermediate 
traps  might  be  fixed,  yet  every  time  the  closet  plug 
was  drawn  the  draught  on  the  pipe  emptied  the  trap 
and  allowed  the  foul  air  to  escape  through  the  pipes 
into  the  rooms.     Mr.  Seddon   and  others  had  taken 
up  the  subject  of  sewer-gas.     In  the  other  cases  the 
remedies  appeared  to  be  to  h.ave  separate  cisterns  for 
the  supplies  for  the  several   purposes,  or    to  have 
partitions  placed  in  sucli  a  manner  that  the  drinking 
water  cannot  be  contaminated  ;  and,  in  reference  to 
waste-pipes,    to   carry  them   down   separately  into 
pipes    free   from    sewer  gas.      The     freezing    and 
bursting  of  water-pipes  in  winter  might  be  obviated 
(in  cases  where  the  supply  was  by  a  head  of  water) 
by  having  the  supply-pipes  Laid  with  a  general  fall 
towards  the  mains,   so    that  when  the  pressure  is 
taken  off  the  pipes  may  be  emptied  by  gravitation, 
and  by  disregarding  companies'  directions,  and  tying 
down 'ball-cocks  to  allow  the  flow  to  continue  while 
the  pressure  was  on.     With  unintermittent  supplies, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  method  than  p.ackiiig 
with  s.awdust  or  hay  bands.     Rain-water,  which  in 
the  country  was  of  prime  importance,  might  all  be 
retained  on  the  roof  in  tanks  (provided  with  proper 
overflow  tanks  on  basement  or  other  floors),  whence 
it  would  find  its  way  by  gravity  to  Lavatories,  &c. 
This  retention  of  rain-water  might  be  worth  trying 
in  towns.     Storm-water  in  towns  was  a  difficulty  ; 
perhaps  if  it  were  to  be  stored  it  would  obviate  some 
of  the  troubles  of  sewer  construction,  and  provide 
means   for  flushing   in    exceptionally  dry   seasons. 
The  author  next  passed  on  to  the  third  section  of 
his  subject— viz.,  artificial   lighting.     As  regarded 
natural  Ught,    a  skylight  (except  for  very  specLal 
purposes)    was    the    worst    light    that     could    be 
adopted.    It  produced  shadow  from  the  person  bend- 
ing   over    any   object;    it   caused   cold   in   winter 
by  the  vertical  radiation,    and  heat  in    summer  by 
direct  rays;  indeed,  except  where  other  light  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  is  indefensible.     Admitting  this,^  who 
would  not  say  the  same  of  overhead  artificial  light? 
If  a  side  light  in  the  case  of  daylight  is  the  best  and 
most  convenient,  artificial  light  from  a  similar  point 
is  equally  proper.     Every  room  should  be,  of  course, 
lighted  according   to  tbe'uses   to  which    it  is   to  be 
applied.     If  windows   are  the  best  hghts  which  can 
be  obtained,  it  seems  to  follow  that  simiLarly  placed 
artificial  lights  would  be  best  at  night.     The  nse  of 
gas  outside  glass  screens  in  the  walls  would  probably 
involve  a  great  expenditure  of  gas,  but  the  inside  of 
the  rooms    so    lighted    would    be    free    from    the 
d.amaginc  and  uncomfortable  effects  of  combustion. 
Dealing  "with    the   last   section    of    his   paper,   Mr. 
Roberts  argued  that  cold  air  should  always  be  ad- 
mitted vertically,  and,  if  possible,  at  a  level  .above 
the  shoulders   of   sitters.     Cold  air   thus    admitted 
would  ascend  sever.al  feet  without  departing  from  the 
columnar   form.     As  it   was  the  same  with  warm 
a'ir,  which  when  admitted  was  required  at  the  very 
lowest  part  of  the  room,  it  followed  that  it  shouM 
be  invariably  admitted  horizontaUy,  thus  insuring 
the  benefit  of  its  temper.ature  .and  freshness,  instead 
of  receiving  it,  vitiated,  after   it  has  been  up   to  the 
top   of    the   room.       In    conclusion,    Mr.     Roberts 
summ.arised  what  he  hiid  said  by  stating  negatively : 

1.  Never    allow    pervious    drains  in  pervious  soils. 

2.  Never  .allow  a  cesspool  or  drain  near  a  well.  3. 
Never  select  gravel  as  a  building  site  if  well-drained 
clay  can  be  obtained.  4.  Never  allow  drinking 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a  cistern  supplying  a  water- 
closet.  5.  Never  allow  waste-pipes  to  be  inserted 
into  water-closet  traps.  0.  Never  aUow  rain-water 
to  run  to  the  ground  if  it  be  required  above.  7. 
Never  allow  water  to  stand  in  exposed  pipes  in 
frost.  8.  Never  allow  pipes  to  be  fixed  so  that  they 
will  not  empty  themselves.  9.  Never  ventilate 
except  by  pipes:  inlets  and  outlets  being  equal. 
10.  Never  use  glazed  earthenware  pipes  for  upward 
flues.  11.  Never  allow  chandeliers  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive light  merely  because  it  has  been  customary. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Seddon, 
Cockereil,  C.  Barry,  I'Anson,  Aitchison,  Banister 
Fletcher, '  .and  others  took  part,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
having  replied  to  some  of  (he  points  raised  and 
acknowledged  the  usual  vote  of  thanks, 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  reference  to  a  qnes- 
tion  asked  at  the  last  meeting  regarding  the  pro- 
posed new  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  a  letter  liad 
been  received  from  Mr.  Pollard,  the  clerk  to  the 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  stating  that  copies  of 
the  Bill  would  be  sent  to  the  Institute  as  soon  as 
ready.  When  they  arrived  they  would  at  once  be 
referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Professional  Practice 
Committee,  for  consideration. 
•    The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DI.\NA  AT  EPHESUS. 

AN  occasional  correspomlent  of  the   Times  sends 
the    following   letter,    dated    27th   January, 
1872:— 

Most  people  have  heard   of  those   famous  Seven 
Sleepers  of    Ephesus  who,  taking   refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of    Diocletian    at  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  fell  asleep  there,  and  woke  up  two  centuries 
afterwards  to  find  a  new  world  and  a  Christian  em- 
pire.    Scarcely  less  romantic  have  been  the  fortunes 
of  the  famous    Temple  of   Diana  of  Ephesus,  one  of 
seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.     Destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  plundered  by  the   Goths  in  the 
third  century  of   the    Christian   era,  it   served  as  a 
quarry  for  the  .architects  of  the  Byzantine  city  biult 
at  Ephesus,  probably  in   the  time  of  Justinian,  till, 
the    .appetite    for    plunder    being    exhausted,    the 
remnant  of  its  ruins  was  allowed   to  silt  up  silently 
under  the   slow  but   sure  action  of  alluvial  deposit. 
Thus  the  very  site  of  the  world-famous   temple  was 
obliterated  till  British  enterprise,    piercing  through 
22tt.  of  alluvial  deposit,  came  suddenly  on  the  marble 
pavement,  still  strewed  with  broken  columns,  capital.?, 
and  fragments  of  sculpture.     This  discover)-,  one  of 
the  happiest  efforts  of  archeology  in  our  time,  is  due 
to  the  persevering  energy  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Wood, 
who,  having  searched  for  the  site  of  the  temple  since 
18G3,  first   at    his  own  expense,  and  subsequently 
with  funds  supplied  by   the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  rewarded,  after  long  years  of  toil, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  site,  which  was  finally  ascer- 
tained about  this  time  last  year.     During  the  last 
twelvemonth  a  large  area  of  the   temple   has  beea 
cleared  to  the  pavement,   and  various    architectural 
marbles    have  been  found,    more  or  less  mutilated, 
lying  as  they  had  been  left  by    the    barbarous  de- 
spoilers  in  Byzantine  times.     The  diameter  of  these 
columns  of  the  temple  being  Gft ,  the   scale  of  the 
architecture  is,  of  course,  colossal,  exceeding,  it  is 
believed,  in    proportions  the  celebrated    Temple    of 
Jupiter  Olvmpius  at    Athens,  the  temple  at  Br.an- 
chida;,    and   all  other  extant   examples    of    Greek 
architecture. 

The  great  weight  of  the   marbles  discovered  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  Mr.  Wood  to  apply  for  naval 
aid,  which  was  supplied  by  the  British  Government 
with  that  alacrity  which  has  distinguished  the  Ad- 
miralty  in   the  history  of  our  recent  archaeological 
expeditions,  and  which  can  alone  insure  the  complete 
success  of  such  arduous  enterprises.     Her  Majesty's 
ship  Caledonia,   a   grand   old  ironclad  three-decker, 
was  at  once  sent  to  Mr.  Wood's   assistance,    and  has 
been  engaged  since  the  beginning  of  this  month  at 
Ephesus  and  Smyrna  in  hauling,  packing,  and  ship- 
ping the  marbles  of  the  temple  selected  by  Mr.  Wood 
for  the  British  Museum.     I  have  been  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  these  huge  masses  before  they  were  packed. 
The  largest,  weighing  upwards  of  11  tons,  is  p.art  of 
a  drum  of  one  of  the  ctelata  columns  mentioned  by 
Pliny—i.c,  columns  with  figures  sculptured  ou  them, 
of  which  the  temple  had   thirty-six.     Of    this  bold, 
striking  innovation  in  Greek  architecture  there  exists, 
it  is  believed,  no   other  example  except  at  Ephesus. 
The  relief  on  this  chum  appears  to  represent  an    as- 
semblage of  deities,  of  whom  the  only  one  who  can  be 
positively  identified  is  Mercury,  the  rest  being  draped 
female  figures.     On  a   stone  from  a  pilaster,  corre- 
sponding in  dimensions  to  the  sculptured  drum,  is  a 
rehef  representing  Hercules  struggling  with  a  draped 
female  figure,  and  on  another  fragment  of  a  drum  are 
the  lower  halves  of  some  seated  and  standing  female 
figures.     This  sculpture  is  very  bold  and  effective  as 
decoration,  but  wants  the  ineffable  charm  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  while  in  masterly 
vigour  of  execution  and  dramatic  force   it  falls  far 
short  of  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum.     It  is  careless 
and  inexact  in  execution,  and  has  the  characteristics 
which  we  might  expect   to  find  in  the  Greek  sculp- 
ture  of    the   Macedonhan  period,    when    work   was 
executed  rapidlv  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  kings,  and 
when  an  Oriental  love  for    mere   mass    rather  than 
beautv  of  design  had  begun  to  affect  both   sculpture 
and  architecture.     ^Ulowing  for  this  first  disappoint- 
ment, I  own  that  I  gazed  with  a  peculiar  interest  on 
these'relics  of  those    famous    columns    on  which  S. 
Paul    must  h.ave  gazed    when  he   preached   agiiinst 
them,    but  which  local    fanaticism,   aided    by    local 
vested  interests,   preserved  in  all  their  splendour  for 
three  centuries  after  his  coming. 

The  architecture  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  is 
louic.  Mr.  Wood  has  very  properly  selected  such 
fragments  as  will  show  what  the  base,   the  capital. 
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and  the  order  generally  were  like.  Once  housed  in 
the  British  Museum,  the}'  will  furnish  materials  out 
of  which,  not,  perhaps,  a  complete  rcstoratinu  of  the 
temple,  but  anew  chapter  in  the  history  of  (ireek 
architecture  can  be  constructed,  just  as  out  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  the  Jlegatherium  an  Owen  reconstructs 
lost  types  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  stones  were  very  heavy,  the  mud  of  Kphesus 
tenacious,  and  the  weather  vari.-ilde ;  but  the  Calc- 
ilonia's  blue-jackets  have  done  their  work  with  an 
alacrity  and  good  humour  characteristic  of  blue- 
jackets in  these  expeditions,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  the  ship  will  leave  this  port  with  her  precious 
.cargo,  bound  for  Malta. 


RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  PLANNING 
AND  FITTING  UP  OF  SCHOOLS. 

THE  following  rules  forplanningschoolshavebeen 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion : — 

(a.)  In  planning  a  schoolroom,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  capacity  of  tlie  room,  and  the 
number  of  children  it  can  accommnilalc,  depends  not 
merely  on  its  area,  but  on  its  area,  its  shape,  and  the 
positions  of  the  doors  and  fireplaces. 

(b.)  The  best  width  for  a  schoolroom  intended  to 
accommodate  any  number  of  children  between  -18 
and  144  is  from  16ft.  to  20ft.  This  gives  sufScient 
space  for  each  group  of  lienches  and  deslis  to  be 
ranged  three  rows  deep  along  one  wall,  for  tlie 
teachers  to  stand  at  a  proper  distance  from  their 
classes,  and  for  the  classes  to  be  drawn  out,  when 
necessary,  in  front  of  the  desk.s  around  the  master 
or  pupil  teachers.  (No  additional  accommodation 
being  gained  by  greater  width  in  the  room,  the  cost 
of  such  an  increase  in  the  dimensions  is  thrown 
away.) 

(c.)  A  school  not  receiving  infants  should  generally 
be  divided  into  at  least  four  classes.  (The  varying 
capacities  of  children  between  seven  and  thirteen 
years  old  will  be  found  to  require  at  least  thus  much 
subdivision.) 

((?.)  Benches  and  desks,  gra<luated  according  to 
the  ages  of  the  children,  should  be  provided  for  all 
the  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  and  therefore  a 
schoolroom  should  contain  at  least  four  groups. 

(?.)  An  allowance  of  18in.  on  each  desk  and 
bench  will  suffice  for  the  junior  classes,  but  not  less 
than  L'2in.  for  the  senior  classes ;  otherwise  they 
may  be  cramped  in  writing. 

The  length,  therefore,  of  each  group  should  be  some 
multiple  of  18in.  or  •22in.  respectiveh". 

Thus,  at  18in.  per  child. 
A  group  eft.  Oin.  long  will  accommodate  ■i'] 
V     7     6  „  5 

„     9     0  „  r, 

„  10     6  „  7 

„  12     0  „  8 

At  22in.  per  child, 

A  group  7ft.  4in.  long  will  accommodate  4 
„      9     2  „  5 

„  11    0  „  ej 

In  the  annexed  plans  Isin.  have  been  taken 
as  the  .allowance  per  child.  The  withdrawal  of  a 
<hild  from  each  row  of  this  dimension  will  practi- 
cally answer  the  purposes  of  the  other  dimensions. 

(/.)  The  desks  should  be  either  quite  flat  or  very 
slightly  inclined.  The  objections  to  the  inclined 
desk  are,  that  pencils,  pens,  &e.,  are  constantly 
slipping  from  it,  and  that  it  cannot  he  conveniently 
used  as  a  table.  The  objection  to  tiie  flat  desk  is, 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  children  stoop.  A 
raised  ledge  in  front  of  a  desk  interferes  with  the 
arm  in  writing. 

(<7.)  As  a  general  rule  no  benches  and  desks 
■should  be  more  than  12ft.  long;  and  no  group 
should  contain  more  than  three  rows  of  benches  and 
<lesk3  (because  in  proportion  a'<  tlic  de^tth  is  increased, 
the  teacher  must  raise  his  voice  to  a  higher  pitch; 
and  this  becomes  exhausting  to  himself,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  adds  inconveniently  to  the  general 
noise). 

(fc.)  Each  gro\ip  of  desks  should  be  separiited 
from  the  contiguous  group,  either  by  an  alley  l.Sin. 
wide  for  the  passage  of  tlie  children,  or  by  a  space 
of  3in.  sufficient  for  drawing  and  withdrawing  the 
curtains. 

(i.)  The  curtains  when  drawn  should  not  project 
more  than  4in.  in  front  of  the  foremost  desk.  An 
alley  should  never  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  group 
or  gallery,  ancl  the  groups  shoidd  never  be  broken 
by  the  intervention  of  doors  and  lireidaees. 

(J.)  "Where  the  number  of  children  to  be  accom- 
modated is  too  great  for  them  to  be  arranged  in  five, 
or  at  most  six,  groups,  an  additional  schoolroom 
■should  be  built,  and  jilaced  under  the  charge  of  an 
additional  teacher,  who  may,  however,  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  heatlmaster. 


Children 
in  a 
row. 


1.  The  walls  of  every  school-room  and  class-room' 
if  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  wail-plate,  must  be  at 
least  12ft.  high  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  ;  and,  if  the  area  contain  more  than  3G0 
superficial  square  feet,  13ft.,  and,  if  more  than  COO, 
then  1  tft. 

2.  The  walls  of  every  schoolroom  and  class- 
room, if  ceiled  to  the  rafters  and  collar-beam,  must 
be  at  least  lift,  high  from  the  floor  to  the  wall- 
jdate,  and  at  least  14ft.  to  the  ceiling  across  the 
collar-beam. 

3.  The  whole  of  the  external  w.alls  of  the  school 
and  residence,  if  of  brick,  must  be  at  least  one  brick 
and  a  h.alf  in  thickness ;  and,  if  of  stone,  at  least 
20in.  in  thickness. 

4.  The  doors  and  fireplaces  in  schoolrooms  for 
children  above  seven  years  of  age  must  be  so  placed 
as  to  allow  of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  school- 
room being  left  free  fur  the  groups  of  beaches  and 
desks. 

5.  There  must  be  no  opening  wider  than  an  ordi- 
nary doorway  between  an  infant's  and  any  other 
school-room,  as  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  souTid  of 
the  infant  teaching. 

6.  An  infant-school  should  always  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  and,  if  exceeding  eighty  children  in 
number,  should  have  two  galleries  of  unequal  size, 
and  a  small  group  of  benches  and  desks  for  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  elder  infants. 

No  infant  gallery  should  hold  more  than  eighty  or 
ninety  infants. 

7.  The  width  of  a  boys'  or  girls'  schoolroom  must 
not  exceed  2Uft. 

The  width  of  an  infant  schoolroom  need  not  be 
so  restricted. 

8.  The  class-rooms  should  never  be  passage-rooms 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another,  nor  from 
the  school-rooms  to  the  play-ground  or  yard. 

9.  The  class-rooms  should  be  on  the  same  level  as 
the  school-room. 

10.  The  class-room  should  be  fitted  up  with  a 
gallery  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  window. 

11.  Framed  wood  partitions  are  not  allowed 
between  school-rooms  and  class-rooms.  They  must 
be  sep.irated  by  lath  and  plaster  partition  or  a  wall. 

12.  Infants  should  never  be  taught  in  the  s.ame 
room  with  older  children,  as  the  noise  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  infants  disturb  and  injuriously  alTect  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  the  older  children. 

13.  The  windows  should  be  of  glass  set  in  wood  or 
iron  casements.  Lead  lights  and  diamond  panes  are 
not  allowed. 

14.  The  cills  of  the  windows  should  be  placed  not 
less  than  4ft.  above  the  floor. 

I.').  A  large  portion  of  each  window  should  be 
made  to  open. 

Id.  The  doors  and  passages  from  the  schoolroom 
to  the  privies  must  be  separated  for  the  two  sexes. 
So  must  also  be  the  privies  themselves.  If  they 
cannot  be  constructed  entirely  apart  from  each  other, 
there  should  be  between  them  a  dust-pin,  or  other 
surticient  obstacle  to  sound  as  well  as  sight. 

[Water-closets  can  now  be  provided  at  a  very 
reduced  cost,  and  they  may  be  introduced  with 
advantage  wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  supplv  of 
water  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly.  Great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  drainage  of  them.  ICarthen 
pipes,  measuring  4in.  or  Gin.  in  diameter,  cemented  at 
the  joints,  glazed  and  trapped,  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Earth-closets  are  also  frequently  used  with  suc- 
cess.] 

17.  The  privies  must  be  subdivided,  having  a  door 
and  li.ght  to  each  subdivision, 

1 5.  The  children  must  not  have  to  pass  in  front 
of  the  residence  on  their  way  to  their  offices. 

19.  The  residence  for  the  master  or  mistress  should 
contain  a  p.irlour,  a  kitchen,  a  scullery,  and  three 
bedrooms  ;  and  the  smallest  dimeusions  which  their 
lordships  can  approve  are — 

(a.)  For  the  parlour,  12ft.  by  12ft.,  of  superficial 
area,  Kft.  in  height  to  wall-plate. 

(6.)  For  the  kitchen,  12ft.  by  10ft.,  of  superfical 
area,  8ft.  in  height  to  wall-plate. 

(r.)  For  one  of  the  bedrooms,  12ft.  by  10ft., 
of  superficial  area,  8ft.  if  ceiled  at  wall-plate  ;  or 
7ft.  to  wall-plate,  and  9ft.  to  ceiling. 

((/.)  For  two  other  bedrooms.  Oft.  by  Sft.,  of 
superficial  areii,  8ft.  if  ceiled  at  wall-plate;  or  7ft. 
to  wall-plate,  and  9ft.  to  ceiling. 

20.  The  residence  must  be  planned  so  that  the  stair- 
case should  be  immoiliately  accessible  from  an 
entrance-lcdiby,  .and  from  the  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
each  bedroom  without  making  a  pass.'ige  (d  any  room. 

21.  Each  bedroom  n.ust  be  on  the  up|)er  story, 
and  must  have  a  fireplace. 

22.  The  parlour  must  not  open  directly  into  the 
kitchen  or  scullery. 


23.  There   must  be    no    internal   communication 
between  the  residence  and  the  school. 

24.  There  must  be  a    separate  and  distinct  yard, 
with  offices  for  the  residence. 

25.  The  porch  must  be  external    to    the   school- 
room. 

26.  Iron  or  wooden  buildings  cannot  be  approved. 

27.  An  infants'-room  must  have  a  playground  at- 
tached to  it. 

28.  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  school    there  must  be 
sepiirate  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

29.  The  playground  should  be  properly    levelled, 
drained,  and  enclosed. 


ABSORPTION  OF  MOISTURE  BY  BRICK 
AND  .STONE*. 

IN  the  construction  of  buildings  in  a  climate  like 
ours,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
materials  employed  should  absorb  and  retain  as  little 
water  as  possible,  otherwise  the  buildings  will  be 
damp,  and  the  presence  of  quantities  of  moisture  in 
their  walls  will  favour  the  formation  of  vegetable 
growths  upon  their  surfaces,  which  will,  together  with 
the  action  of  frost,  aid  materially  in  the  process  of 
disintegration. 

In  a  recent  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  selected 
the  following  materials,  namely,  brown  stone  and 
Nova  Scotia  stone  of  the  best  qu.ality,  fine  red 
Philadelphia  brick,  and  a  very  comjjact,  hard  burned 
white  brick,  stamped  A.  Hall  &  Sons,  Perth,  Araboy, 
N.  J.  Masses  of  equal  size  of  each  were  placed  in 
water  for  twenty  hours  to  allow  them  to  imbibe  as 
much  of  the  fluid  as  they  could  take  up.  They  were 
then  turned  about  on  blotting  paper  as  long  as  they 
dampened  it.  The  external  moisture  being  thus  re- 
moved, the  masses  were  weighed,  and  placed  in  an 
air  bath  at  212  deg.  for  3  hours.  On  being  removed 
from  the  bath,  they  were  put  under  a  glass  bell  jar, 
and  being  again  weighed  when  cool,  were  found  to 
have  lost  the  following  quantities  of  moisture : 
Table  I. 

Brown  stone 10,000  parts,  lost  2110  of  moisture' 

Nova  Scotia  stone  ...  „  ^^O  „ 

Red  brick   „  1,179  .. 

White  brick „  ^^5  „ 

The  mas.ses  were  then  placed  in  the  warm  air  bath 
again,  and  kept  at  212  deg.  for  4  hours.  On  being 
cooled  with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  they 
showed  the  following  losses: 

T.VBLE  ir. 

Brown  stone 10,000  parts,  lost  8  of  moisture. 

Nova  Scotia  stone  ...  „  3  », 

Redbrick   ,.  »  .. 

White  brick „  "  .i 

The  masses  were  then  placed  on  an  iron  plate, 
which  was  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat,  anil  covered 
with  a  hood  of  tin  to  cut  off  currents  of  air.  They 
were  consequently  exposed  to  a  uniform  temperature, 
which  was  sufficiently  high  to  scorch  paper  when  it 
was  laid  on  their  upper  surfaces.  The  last  traces  of 
water  were  thus  expelled,  the  quantities  being  as 
follows : 

Tabli;  III. 

Brown  stone 10,000  parts,  lost  17  of  moisturo 

Nova  Scotia  stone  ...  „  35  „ 

Bed  brick „  »■  'raee 

White  brick „  » 'race       „ 

The  conditions  to  which  the  substances  were  sub- 
mitted at  the  commencement  of  these  experiments  on 
drying,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  their  state 
after  a  prolonged  storm  of  rain  in  which  they  hail 
been  drenched^  and  soaked  with  Avaler  for  many 
hours,  and  Table  I.  demonstrates  that  while  the 
brick  absorbed  more  moisture  than  the  stone,  the 
white  brick  imbibed  less  than  half  that  taken  up  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  stone. 

Table  II.  in  its  turn  shows  that  stone  is  far  more 
retentive  of  its  moisture  than  brick,  for,  while  the 
former  lost  8  p:u-ts,  the  latter  lost  lume.  In  Table 
111.  the  same  fact  is  still  more  conclusively  demon- 
strated, for  against  an  almost  imperceptible  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  brick,  the  brown  stone  lost  17  parts, 
and  the  No\a  stone  35.  We  are,  therefore,  justified 
in  concluding  that  though  brick  absorbs  a  larger 
quantity  of  moisture  than  stone,  it  is  to  be  preferred 
as  a  building  material,  since  it  parts  with  the  imbibed 
water  with  greater  facility ;  and,  comparing  the  two 
kinds  of  brick  together,  the  white  bard  burned  brick 
is  superior  to  the  red,  since  it  absorbs  only  half  as 
much  water. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  power  of 
retention  to  that  "f  .absorption,  I  found  that,  on 
submitting  the  thoroughly  dried  m.asses  of  the  last 
detailed  experiment  to  the  action  of  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture  at  "0  deg.  Fahr.  for  (J  days, 
the  following  results  were  obtained:     

•  By  John  C.  Drapeh.  Profes.sor  of  Chemistry,  Uuivor- 
sity  Medical  College,  New  York.  From  The  American 
Jiailway  Timei. 
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Table  IV. 
Brown  stone...    10,000  pts.  absorb  at  70  deg.  r-,2  of  moisture 

N.  S.  stone „  ,.         45  ,, 

Hed  brick  „  „  3  „ 

White  brick ...  „  „  3 

The  con<Utions  prevailing  in  this  experiment  may 
be  regarded  as  simiLar  to  those  existing  on  an  ordi- 
nary midsummer  day  when  the  dew  point  stands  at 
70  deg. ;  and  on  inspecting  the  table  we  find  that, 
■while  the  brick  absorbs  but  little  moisture,  the  stone 
is  very  hygroscopic,  the  brown  stone  possessing  this 
property  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  the  Nova 
Scotia.  Since  warmth  and  moisture,  taken  together, 
are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  vege- 
table growths,  it  follows  that  brown  stone  is,  by 
Tirtue  of  the  larger  amount  of  water  it  absorbs, 
more  liable  to  disintegration  from  this  cause  than 
the  other  substances  submitted  to  the  experiment. 
In  the  case  of  the  bricks  the  .absorptive  power  is,  as 
the  table  shows,  equ.al,  and  very  slight  or  slow  in  its 
action.  They  are,  therefore,  superior  to  stone  in  this 
respect. 

To  determine  the  absorptive  power  when  exposed 
to  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  during  a  fog, 
I  caused  steam  from  a  free  opening  to  play  upon 
them  for  3  hours.  After  cooling  for  20  hours  they 
were  weighed,  with  the  following  result : 

Table  V. 

Brown  stone...    10,000  parts  absorbed  147  of  moisture. 

N.S.Stone „  110 

Bed  brick „  127 

White  brick...  „  106 

'Which  demonstrates  that  under  such  circumstances 
brown  stone  is  more  hygroscopic  than  Nova  Scotia 
stone,  and,  therefore,  affords  a  more  favourable  nidus 
for  vegetable  growths,  and  is  consequently  less  dur- 
able. In  the  case  of  the  bricks,  though  the  red  brick 
absorbs  more  fog  than  the  Nova  Scotia  stone,  it  is  a 
better  building  material,  since  it  surrenders  its  mois- 
ture with  greater  facility.  The  white  brick,  on  the 
contrary,  absorbs  less  fog  than  the  others,  and  dries 
as  easily  as  the  red  brick ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  building  materials  submitted  to 
«xamiuation. 


guilliiiig  |iitc((igeitte. 


CHURCHES   -UJD  CHAPEU. 

East  Londos  Tabeknacle.- — This  building, 
just  completed,  which  is  the  largest  for  reUgious 
services  in  the  East  of  London,  was  opened  for 
public  worship  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
yesterday  ( Thursday ) .  The  present  building 
at  Stepuej'-green,  seating  about  000  persons, 
having  become  altogether  too  small  for  the 
congregation,  the  committee  determined  upon  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  considerably  larger  building 
to  hold  about  3,000.  The  site  selected  is  in  the 
Burdett-road,  close  to  Bow-road,  from  which  a 
good  view  is  obtained.  Owing  to  the  funds  being 
limited,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  .architectural 
display,  convenience  and  accommodation  being  alone 
studied.  The  elevation  in  Burdett-road  is  131ft.  in 
length,  and  is  composed  of  Kentish  rag  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  At  i'ft.  Gin.  from  the  ground  there 
is  a  string  course,  from  which  rises  a  colonnade  of 
ten  Corinthian  pilasters, -surmounted  by  a  stone 
cornice,  and  at  either  end  there  is  a  square  turret, 
completing  the  elevation.  There  are  three  ranges  of 
"windows,  the  lower  ones  lighting  the  basement  being 
5ft.  wide  by  8ft.  Gin.  high,  the  second  tier  lighting 
the  ground  floor  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the 
upper  ones  lighting  the  body  of  the  building,  being 
5ft.  wide  by  13ft.  high  with  semi-circular  heads. 
The  basement  contains  a  spacious  school-room  or 
lectiu-e-hall  91ft.  9in.  long  by  64ft.  3in.  wide,  with 
various  class-rooms,  lavatory,  kitchen,  and  other  ac- 
commodation. The  ground-floor  is  entirely  occupied 
by  sittings,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  platform,  in 
■which  is  the  baptistry.  The  platform  measures  20ft. 
over  with  a  semi-circular  front,  in  the  rear  of  which 
are  the  vestries.  The  pulpit,  or  rather  upper  plat- 
form, is  supported  by  ornamental  cast-iron  columns 
with  front  of  open  iron  work.  At  the  rear  of  the 
platform  is  an  ornamtmtal  stained-glass  window 
6ft.  in  diameter,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butter, 
and  Bayne,  of  Garrick-street.  The  gallery  is  a 
very  spacious  one,  running  all  round  the  building 
and  extending  over  the  vestries,  making  a  total 
length  of  the  inside  of  the  chapel  at  this  height  of 
127ft.  3in.,  and  a  width  of  lloft.  The  minimum 
■width  of  the  gallery  is  IGft.  It  is  approached  by 
four  large  staircases  at  each  angle  of  the  building, 
where  are  also  the  main  entrances  both  to  the 
ground-floor  and  basement.  The  roof  is  of  one 
span,  and  the  ceiling  is  composed  entirely  of  matched 
boarding,  stained  and  varnished,  and  paneled  out 
where  the  roof  timbers   make  their   appearance ;  in 


the  centre  of  each  panel  is  a  circular  cast-iron 
ventilator  4ft.  diameter,  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is 
flat,  and  the  sides  coved  and  groined  over  the 
windows.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  bv  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  of  South  Lambeth,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £11,000  or  -£12,000.  The  fore- 
man of  the  works  was  Mr.  II.  IJuicume. 

Glasgo'W. — S.  Joseph's  (Roman)  Catholic  Church, 
Glasgow,  erected  some  21  years  ago,  has  been  ex- 
tended and  improved,  and  on  the  4th  inst.  was 
solemnly  reopened.  Accommodation  for  250  people, 
in  addition  to  the  original  sittings,  has  been  obtained 
by  moving  out  the  facade  to  tlie  street  line,  and  the 
old-fashioned  arrangement  of  lobbies  and  staircases 
to  the  gallery  has  been  entirely  swept  away.  A 
baptistry  and  Lady  Chapel  have  been  thrown  out  on 
the  flank  of  the  building  with  the  double  objects  of 
convenience  and  devotion,  and  to  gain  support  and 
solidity  to  the  chiurch ;  a  spacious  sacristy  adjoining 
the  chancel  has  been  constructed.  The  works  were 
carried  out  by  local  contractors,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Watson,  clerk  of  works,  Messrs. 
Goldie  &  Childe  being  the  architects. 

Lkei>9. — Messrs.  Adams  A  Kelly  are  the  archi- 
tects of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Armley  Hall,  Leeds, 
noticed  in  our  last  number. 

Northfleet. — On  Thursday  week  a  (Roman) 
Catholic  church  and  school  were  opened  at  the  river- 
side village  of  Northfleet,  near  Gravesend.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Blake,  of  Gravesend,  from  designs 
bj-  Mr.  Melton,  of  the  same  town. 

Shiplet. — On  Saturday  the  memorial  stone  of  a 
new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Shipley  was  laid. 
The  new  chapel,  designed  in  the  It,alian  style,  will 
seat  1,000  persons,  and  there  will  be  spacious 
school-rooms  underneath.  It  will  cost  about 
£5,000. 

Stoke  Bishop. — On  Sunday  last  Stoke  Bishop 
Church,  which  has  been  closed  for  alterations  and 
enlargement,  was  reopened  for  Divine  worship.  By 
the  alterations  extra  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  ISO  persons.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Baker,  builder,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Norton,  the  architect. 

The  Restor.vtion  of  York  Minster. — Mr. 
Street,  the  architect,  has  visited  York  during  the 
past  week,  and  on  Thursday  the  contract  was  signed 
with  Mr.  Rookledge,  of  Little  Stonegate,  builder, 
for  the  erection  of  a  timber  scaffold  within  the  south 
transept  for  supporting  the  roof  and  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  clerestory. 
The  first  energies  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  be 
directed  to  restoring  the  clerestory  and  placing  the 
roof  in  a  satisfactory  state.  This  is  expected  to 
occupy  about  fifteen  months.  Following  this  will 
be  the  restoration  of  the  south  front,  ivhich  will 
occupy  much  time  and  require  great  care,  the  origi- 
nal structure  having  been  materially  interfered  with 
in  former  repairs. 

Leith. — The  directors  of  the  Original  Ragged  and 
Industrial  School  are  about  to  erect  a  new  school  at 
Leith,  from  plans  by  Mr.  James  W.  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  plans  for  the  proposed  school  show  a 
plain  two-storied  house,  consisting  of  a  main  build- 
ing, flanked  by  wings.  The  extreme  length  will  be 
S8ft.  b}'  44ft.  broad.  Accommodation  wUl  be  pro- 
vided for  200  children— 100  boys  and  100  girls. 
Entrance  to  the  house  will  be  secured  by  doors  in 
the  wings.  A  small  playground  wUl  be  added  at 
the  back  of  the  building,  and  the  whole  wUl  be  en- 
closed with  a  substantial  wall. 


Society  of  Biblical  .\rch.bology. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  Gth  inst..  Dr.  Birch, 
President,  in  the  chah,  the  following  gentlemen 
■were  dulv  proposed  as  members  of  the  Society : — 
Mr.  T.  H.  Christy,  Mr.  James  Collins,  Mr.  George 
C.  Hale,  Rev.  Professor  Mahaffey.  A  communica- 
tion was  received  from  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  on 
an  "  Inscription  in  Hebrew  or  Ancient  Phoenician 
characters  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  dis- 
covered at  Siloam-el-Fok.ani,  near  Jerusalem."  In 
this  paper  M.  Ganneau  related  the  discovery  of  two 
incised  tablets,  executed  on  the  ■vvall  of  a  ruined 
rock-cut  chamber  or  sacelUim,  near  to  the  house  of 
the  Sheikh  of  Siloam.  The  inscriptions  were  in  the 
Archaic  character,  now  familiar  to  the  archisological 
world  in  the  famous  Moabite  stone.  Some  Christian 
hermit  had,  about  the  fmirth  century  of  our  era, 
wilfully  mutilated  part  of  the  writing,  but  enough 
still  remained  to  attest  its  extreme  value  as  a  paheo- 
graphic  record.  Portions  of  the  first  four  lines  of 
the  first  tablet  the  author  believed  to  contain  the 
name  of  the  divinity  Baal,  and  to  denote  a  votive 
dedication  to  him  by  a  function.ary,  name  illegible, 
about  the  period  of  the  later  Kings  of  Judah. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondent.s.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commimications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  spaco 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OtTB  Heauers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  adilressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  00 VENT-GAEDEN,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  ou  Thursday. 

TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCEIBEES. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

los"  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-oflice  Order. 


Eeceivbd.— J.  T.-J.  P.  S'.\,— J.  n.  H.— C.  B.  A — S.  &  Co. 
—J.  A.  S.-S.  T. 

L.  D. — It  is  too  late  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the  compe- 
titions now. 

Competitor  asks  how  are  the  house-planning  drawings 
to  be  sent  in — "mounted  on  stretcher,  rolled,  glazed, 
framed,  or  how?"  "Kolled"  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient for  carriage. 

House  Planning. — Eeceived,  design  for  mansion,  by 
"Prest  d'Accomplir." 

B.  HUOHES.— It  is  not  necessary  that  the  house-planning 
drawings  should  be  mounted  on  a  stretcher  for  photo.- 
litho.  processes. 

J.  J.  Wbight.— Triibner  &  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

G.  W.  S.— See  answer  to  B.  Hughes. 

G.  T.  N.  (Nottingham). — The  Doulting  Freestone  Quarries, 
Nortou-sub-Hamdou,  Ilminster.  Mr.  Charles  Trask, 
proprietor. 

F.  H.  B.  H.  (South  Shields),— Eevue  Generate  de  L' Archi- 
tecture, 6,  Kue  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

S.  M. — Dollmann's  book  is  a  good  one.  For  second  ques- 
tion, Batsford,  bookseller,  Holborn. 

H.  J.  Johnson. — Too  lato  for  this  week. 


— ♦ — 

MR.  E.  M.  BARRY  AND  MR.  STREET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — I  do  not  think  that  a  correspondence  carried 
on  between  two  architects  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical 
in  the  tone  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry's  letter  to  you  can 
conduce  either  to  the  promotion  of  unity  and 
harmony  between  them  or  to  the  honour  of  their 
profession.  I  will,  therefore,  say  but  a  few  necessary 
words  in  reply  to  it. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  have 
been  so  completely  mistaken  as  to  the  view  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry  takes  of  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Pownall's 
report.  He  say  that  I  am  reporteil  to  have  said  that 
he  persists  "  in  considering  Messrs.  Shaw  & 
Pownall's  report  as  final  and  exhaustive,"  whereas 
"  the  very  reverse  is  the  case" !  The  main  difference 
between  us  is,  then,  at  once  removed  ;  but  in  excBse 
for  myself  I  may  observe  that  I  was  mistaken,  ia 
company,  among  others,  ivith  Mr.  Eergusson,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  say  "  Mr.  Street  did  not  dare  to 
say  to  Mr.  Barry  what  he  says  to  me"  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Pownall's  report. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Barry  showed  me 
his  letter  of  January  20,  1868,  but  if  he  did  my 
case  is  much  stronger  even  than  I  supposed,  for  I 
see  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  which  I  should  take 
the  slightest  exception,  and  there  is  not  word  or  hint 
in  it  about  the  claim  which  he  made  in  his  letter  o£ 
February  2G,  18C8,  to  be  employed  as  sole  architect, 
and  on  which  I  have  had  to  comment.  Mr.  Barry 
is  mistaken  in  his  statement  as  to  our  correspondence 
at  the  time  of  my  appointment.  I  first  heard  ou 
tlie  3rd  of  June,  18G8,  from  a  mutual  friend,  au 
architect,  a  rumour  that  I  was  to  be  appointed,  and 
I  received  the  first  official  notice  of  the  fact  on  the 
8th  or  0th  of  June.  Between  these  two  dates  the 
Builder  published  the  rumour,  and  Mr.  Barry 
wrote  twice  to  me,  on  the  5th  and  Gth  of  June,  and 
I  wrote  twice  to  him.  Our  letters  were  of  the  most 
friendly  description,  and  referred  entirely  to  the  cir 
cumstance  of  my  appointment  to  this  work,  and  Mr 
Barry's  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Barry  writes  from  Bristol  without,  I  suppose, 
any  opportuuity  of  referring  to  his  papers,  and  hence, 
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no  doubt,  arises  the  mistake  he  has  made  in  saying 
"  in  the  plainest  language''  "  that  I  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  appuintraent  without  consultation"  (the  word 
used  in  Sir.  Barry's  pamphlet  was  communication) 
with  him  at  that  tims  or  any  other.  With  many 
apologies  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space  with 
such  unimportant  personal  details,  I  am,  &c., 
Feb.  19.  Geokge  EDMirxD  Street. 


operations  which  he  shortly  describes.  I  understand 
]>artly  sonu-  of  tUera,  but  the  burning  in  of  Uiisbings 
not  at  all.— I  am,  &c.,  li.  L- 


CONTEMrOR.\RT  CHAPEL  BUILDIXG. 

Sir, — Under  the  above  heading,  you  published 
the  week  before  last  an  article,  which  altluiugh 
rather  severe,  yet  in  the  main,  is,  1  am  sorry  to  ad- 
mit, very  true.  The  state  of  Xonconformist  archi- 
tecture is  certainly  not  wli.at  it  ought  to  be,  but  in 
one  thing  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer.  He  seenis 
to  think  that  we  Nonconformist  architects  have  no 
difficulties  to  overcome  with  committees.  Truly,  as 
he  says,  they  care  not  for  medieval  precedent,  but 
then  they  are  often  terrible  sticklers  for  modern  pre- 
cedent ■  for,  having  chosen  some  wretched  wiry 
building,  without  any  feeling  or  design  in  it.  but 
plenty  of  carving,  as  an  example,  they  tell  their 
unlucky  architect  they  want  one  after  that  pattern, 
and  of  course  ivith  very  different  requirements. 
Their  passion  for  fronts  is  alarming,  the  sides  and 
back,  although  quite  visible,  are  often  preferred  to 
be  as  bare  as  possible,  so  that  all  the  ornament  pos- 
sible may  be  crowded  into  the  front.  Plaster,  again, 
is  anotiier  sore  point ;  b.ire  brick  walls  inside ! 
Wliy  the  very  idea  horrifies  them,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  explanation  and  decliimation  I  coulil  ven- 
ture in  their  favour,  ouly  once  have  I  obtained  my 
desire.  Sites,  usually,  except  near  London  or  in 
large  towns,  are  none  of  the  best,  and  one  has  there 
another  difficulty  to  contend  with,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  for  in  each  case  I  have  had  to  deal 
with,  except  one,  there  have  been  some  difficulties  in 
the  site.  In  one  there  were  graves  thick  as  ttiey  could 
be  packed,  all  round  the  old  building,  and  which 
were  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  site  was  very  short 
and  small,  and  had  a  stream  running  round  three 
sides  of  it ;  another  was  an  extremely  long  and 
narrow  slip  of  ground,  and  another  was  small  and 
very  sloping,  but  this  last  would  not  have  been  a 
great  disadvantage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  passion 
of  the  committee  for  a  front,  which  they  must  needs 
have.  Another  great  difficulty,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, is  the  money,  as  for  £3  or  £4  per  sitting 
one  is  expected  to  produce  something  quite  startling, 
and  startling  to  educated  eyes  it  frequently  is. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  many  of  us  have 
to  contend  with,  and  in  criticising  our  works  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  examples  produced 
are  not  always  what  we  can  do,  but  only  what  we 
are  allowed  to  do.  Noscoxformlst. 

Feb.  14. 


AHEUYSTWITir  .SCHOOL  BOARD. 
Silt, — vrill  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  paper 
for  thi>  folloning  advertisomont,  and  its  result,  which 
appeared  in  the  .Micrystwith  papers  a  few  weeks  ago ; — 
"The  Aberystwith  School  Board  are  prepared  to 
receive  applications  for  tlie  appointment  of  .■Vrcliitect  to 
the  Board.  Letters,  stating  terms.  &e.,  to  be  sent  in  to 
tlip  Clerk  of  the  Board  not  later  than  Friday,  the  9th 
of  I''ebruary  next." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  Board  received  no  less 
than  twenty-two  applications,  the  majority  of  tliera 
being  London  and  Liverpool  architects ;  and  among 
them  several  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  archi- 
tectural profession. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
February,  when  the  Clerk  stated  the  terms  of  applicants, 
which  ranged  from  2^  to  o  per  cent,  ou  the  cost  of  the 
schools,  while  one  or  "two  mentioned  lump  sums  vary- 
ing from  £150  to  £200  i)er  annum.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
(a  member  of  the  Board)  then  suggested  that  they 
should  choose  some  half-a-dozen  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
ask  them  to  send  iu  plans  at  their  own  expense  by  the 
1  St  April,  wlien  an  architect  could  be  llnally  chosen. 
The  fullowiu;^  goutlemen  were  then  selected  : — Jlessrs. 
Izlumper  &  "Aldwinkle.  Slessrs.  George  .Tones  &  Son, 
Aberystwith  ;  5Ir.  K.  Owens,  Liverpool,  Jfr.  Isherwin. 
JIancbester ;  and  3Ir.  J.  1'.  Seddon.  London.  Surely 
this  selection  cannot  be  called  a  hontmrable  one,  when 
I  say  that,  to  my  knowledge,  some  of  the  above  gentle- 
men .are  now  carrying  out  works  for  members  of  the 
Board,  and  the  others  are  personal  friends  of  other 
memliers  of  the  Board. 

I  Bliall  be  glad  if  you  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
BuiLDi.NG  News  would  give  their  opinion  upon  the 
following  questions : — 

(1.)  Reading  tho  advertisement,  would  you  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  thatthe  Board  intended  to  select  an 
architect  upon  his  terms? 

(2.)  Cannot  this  Board  be  compelled  to  stick  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  advertisement,  if  the  five  selected 
gcutleraen  are  not  all  2\  per  centers? 

(3.)  If  not,  can  all  the  gentlemen  who  sent  in  terms 
demand  to  send  in  designs  in  competition  by  tlie  1st 
of  April,  and  see  that  justice  is  done  to  them  in  the 
Qnal  selection?— I  am,  ic,    Ni.squaji  Luta  Fides. 


PLUMBING. 
Sir,—"  U.  p.  C.  AV."  had  better  attack  the  archi- 
tects for  the  style  of  gutters  described  at  p.  95  if 
he  is  not  pleased  with  them,  for  thousands  of  such 
arc  laid  in  and  around  Glasgow,  and  when  laid  they 
stand  very  well  if  the  lead  put  on  at  first  has  been 
good.  The  lead  is  not  nailed  any  way  either  along 
its  back  or  front,  nor  at  the  cuds.  Were  thcor}'  is 
all  very  good  in  its  way,  but  as  the  Glasgow  archi- 
tects appear  to  find  that  this  style  does  very  well, 
and  pleases  their  customers,  they  often  use  it,  and 
seeing  it  is  so  much  used,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
author  of  the  articles  on  "Plumbing"  to  describe 
it.  However,  this  is  only  one  of  several  styles,  and, 
of  course,  I  approve  of  proper  drips  where  provi- 
sion is  made  for  them,  as  they  give  the  lead  abetter 
chance,  but  wliere  no  such  provision  exists  the 
plumber  must  work  in  accordance  with  the  archi- 
tect's plan.  To  make  the  face  of  drips  only  liin. 
deep,  as  "  R.  P.  C.  W."  suggests,  i.s  too  little  ;  twice 
liin.  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  shallow 
drips  often  leak.  "  K.  P.  C.  W."  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  gutters  were  to  be  soldered  at  the  ends 
as  described  at  p.  1)5  ;  they  were  only  to  be  soldered 
at  the  joints  where  two  pieces  met,  the  ends  being 
"  bossed  "  to  fit  site.  lie  is  also  under  a  misunder- 
standing in  talking  about  "  stepping"  a  stone  raggle, 
such  as  is  referred  to  for  chimneys,  at  p.  96.  15rick- 
work  is  stepped,  but  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to 
step  polished  freestone-work,  especially  where,  as  in 
Glasgow,  c.  (/.,  the  stones  generally  used  are  between 
2ft.  and  Hft.  long,  and  about  1ft.  higli,  and  it  is 
such  stone-built  liouses  that  are  spoken  of,  too,  at 
pp.  95,  90. — I  am,  &c.,  Plumber. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  R.  1*.  C.  W."  appears 
to  understand  the  subject.  Rerhaps  lie  would  not  ubjeot 
in  a  longer  letter  to  describe  at  greater  length  the  several 


CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE.— V. 
Sir,— When  I  concluded  my  last  letter  on  concrete 
I  intended  it  to  have  been  the  last,  hut  I  find  I  did 
not  quite  finish  my  subject ;  besides,  it  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  fen-  the  notices  of  Drake's 
cement  concrete  walls,  which  I  was  most  happy  to  re- 
ceive. Messrs.  Drake,  I  think,  have  pretty  nearly  solved 
the  problem  of  concrete  buildings,  but  if  they  want 
it  thoroughly  to  succeed,  the  training  of  workmen  will 
be  found  a  necessary  adjunct.  Simple  labourers  will 
not  do.  Indeed,  it  siioidd  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  trade ;  and  one  at  least  of  it  to  direct  who  under- 
stands the  whole  matter  on  each  building;  one  who 
can  not  only  direct,  but  do.  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and 
who  knows  how  to  suit  his  proportions  to  his  vari- 
ous materials.  Bridges,  arches,  lintels,  or  anything 
requiring  resistance  to  tensile  and  transverse  breakage, 
may  be  made  of  it.  and  will  answer  as  well  as  or 
better  than  much  stone,  but  its  full  strength,  nay, 
scarcely  a  half  of  it,  is  brought  out  with  gravel. 
Cement  does  not  stick  to  a  polished  surface,  as  most 
of  gravel  surfaces  are,  so  that  snndl  places  where  the 
cohesion  is  defective  or  wanting,  tlie  number  of  which 
is  immense,  render  its  power  of  resistance  not  more 
than  half  in  most  cases.  Gravel  does  not  bed  so  well 
as  broken  stones;  for  proof,  note  the  difference  iu 
))oint  of  bedding  between  gravel  and  brokeu  stones  on 
a  niacadumii^ed  road. 

I  have  yet  another  objection  to  flint  gravel  for 
bridg.s.  Stc.  hut  before  I  mention  it  I  shall  put  the 
following: — Any  substance,  whose  particles  are  made 
to  vibrate  by  any  means,  not  having  the  property  of 
vibrating  equally  iu  all  its  jiarts,  will  be  subject  to  de- 
terioration, even  to  breakages,  in  some  cases.  Now 
the  flint  and  euveloping  materials  vibriite  very  differ- 
ently, the  flint  much,  and  the  cement  scarcely  at  all, 
where  traflic  is  passing  o\er  which  causes  the  whole 
bridge  to  vibrate.  This  difference  in  vibration  tends' 
to  loosen  the  flints,  and  tbougil  the  first  vibrations 
may  be  infinitesimally  small  in  injury,  yet  a  continu- 
ous vibration  for  years  will  affect  much,  and  I  can 
compel  ve  it  to  so  affect  the  cohesion  of  concrete  as  to  make 
it  unable  to  bear  its  own  weight.  Some  years  ago  a 
boy  (I  wish  I  knew  his  name,  to  have  tbi'  honour  of 
writing  the  name  of  such  a  little  hero,  for  he  sacri- 
ficed his  lifiO  was  passing  along  one  of  the  dykes  of 
HollBn<l,  when  he  saw  water  coming  through  the 
dyke  in  a  very  small  quantity,  yet  the  boy  knew  that 
unless  stoiiped  the  water  would  soon  burst  the  dyke, 
and  inundate  the  whole  country  ;  soke  went  and  put 
Ids  little  thumb  in,  stopped  the  water,  till  some  one 
jiassed  the  following  morning,  who  made  the  dyke 
good — was  in  the  mean  time  i)eris!ied  with  cold,  took 
ill  and  died,  yet  be  saved  the  country  by  bis  little 
tliinnb.  1  have  given  this,  which  is  perfectly  true,  to 
show  the  importance  of  atteniling  to  small  things, 
however  trivial  at  first  sight  they  may  ajjpenr.  Every 
possible  circumstance  ought  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  way  I  would  use  my  thumb  to  stop  the 
hole  woidd  be  to  use  something  else  than  gravel. 
Any  broken  hard  material,  the  rougher  the  fractures 
,  the  better,  bpt  not  very  elastic,  is  better  than  gravel. 


but  clay  burnt  till  crystalline  is,  I  think,  the  best,  and 
broken  flints  the  worst.  Deterioration  once  begun, 
goes  on  in  an  increasing  ratio.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  two  examples  well  known,  one  illustrating  con- 
tinuous, aud  the  other  intrrrupted,  vibration.  Railway- 
carriage  axles  are  often  changed  in  texture  from  fibrous 
to  crystalline,  when  they  break,  and  lives  are  lost,  and 
this  by  not  foreseeing  the  effect  of  vibration  on  tho 
iron.  Bells  have  been  cracked  when  a  small  card  or 
other  light  sul)stance  has  touched  the  bell  during 
striking,  or  after  being  struck.  Vibration  wiU  provo 
an  ugly  item,  even  in  most  favourable  cases.  Gravel 
is  quite  good  enough,  except  for  the  face  blocks,  and 
where  resistance  to  breakage  is  required.  It  is  readier 
aud  cheaper,  though  why  the  latter,  with  Drake's  and 
other  stone-breaking  machines  to  get  ? 

I  did  not  in  my  last  quite  finish  what  I  had  to  say  ou 
facing  blocks.  I  should  have  said  that  the  largest  pieces 
of  material  should  turn  in  about  an  inch  ring;  in  filling 
the  motdd  care  should  be  taken  to  well  work  the  mix- 
ing containing  the  sm.aller  j)ieces  to  the  side  intended 
for  front  especially,  and  in  i)acking,  which  may  be  done, 
if  not  for  bearance,  to  ketqt  it  well  from  outside.  If 
care  be  taken,  the  block  should  leave  the  mould  as 
clean  as  a  casting;  but  to  this  cleanness  I  should  ad- 
vise the  following,  if  practicable.  Before  the  block  gets 
thoroughly  set,  get  the  side  or  end  uncovered  that  is  to 
be  outward  face,  work  it  over  smooth  wilha  flat,  using, 
if  possible,  only  the  cement  already  on,  and  then  trowel 
it  up  till  as  smooth,  hard,  and  bright  as  polished  marble. 
This  can  easily  be  done,  for  about  Newcastle  it  is  done 
day  by  day  with  floor  of  the  same  material.  I  need  not 
say  that  all  concrete  blocks  ought  to  be  covered  from 
weather  to  prevent  irregular  drying,  and  perhaps  crack- 
ing. Set  some  time  the  year  following  the  blocks  being 
made,  and  fill  beds  aud  joints  with  cement. 

I  shall,  to  finish,  suggest  some  uses  the  last  style  of 
concrete  may  bo  put  to.  Side  paths  to  streets,  floors, 
instead  of  paving  yards,  to  houses,  aud,  in  fact,  any  floor 
or  p.avement  where  colour  is  no  object.  The  surface  is 
done,  as  I  pointed  out  for  block  faces,  as  the  concrete  is 
laid,  no  patchiug  and  no  two  layers.  A  workman  not 
used  this  work  would  find  some  difficulty  iu  getting 
as  true  a  face  as  he  might  like,  but  a  few  trials 
and  a  little  instruction,  too,  if  he  can  get  it,  would  soon 
make  him  quite  ready  at  it.  The  burnt  clay  should  be 
broken  smaller,  mixed  without  sand,  and  well  consoli- 
dated. I  saw  some  cement  side  paths  put  do^vn  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  but  the  top  skinning  is  shelling 
off  now.  It  appeared  to  cost  more  than  the  concrete 
would  do,  and  concrete  I  have  seen  after  ten  years'  and 
more  hard  wearing  scarcely  touched.  I  conceive  it 
wovdd  also  do  for  landings  not  much  thicker  than  stone, 
fireproof  floors  for  upper  rooms,  where,  if  the  span  be 
too  great,  arches  may  bo  turned  and  pillars  cast  of  tho 
same  materials.  I  have  seen  imitation  granite,  where 
the  materials  were  mi.xed  of  the  colours  of  granite  and 
rubbed  smooth  like  a  bit  of  Portland  stone.  This 
might  be  done  for  pillars  which  would  have  to  be  cast 
with  very  small  materials.  This  may  be  wrought  like 
a  stone  if  the  c:ist  shape  be  not  perfect,  and  even  carved 
The  mixing  and  casting  forms  no  labourer's  work. 

I  purpose,  with  your  permission,  to  give  a  few  rules 
how  to  select  stone  that  will  stand  the  weather.  They 
will,  however,  not  teach  any  one  without  the  actual 
inspectiou  of  any  stoue  he  may  come  across. — lam,  Stc., 

Hyde-street,  Winchester.  C.  A.  Weddle. 


TENTILATION  OF  SEW:ERS. 
Sin,— As  the  ventilating  of  sewers  is  now  occupy- 
ing considerable  attention  by  corporate  authorities,  I 
will,  with  your  ))ermis6ion,  say  a  few  words  on  this 
important  question.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to 
every  one  that  the  gas  generated  in  sewers,  if  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  our  dwellings,  is  most  injurious 
to  health,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  it  has  caused 
death.  The  important  question  is  how  are  we  to  pre- 
vent this  from  occurring.  In  the  first  place  the  autho- 
rities of  all  towns  should  have  a  bye-law  to  compel 
every  owner  of  property  who  drains  his  bouses  or 
workshops  into  the  main  sewer,  to  place  a  ventilating 
shaft  from  such  drain,  just  outside  the  property  so 
drained  ;  this  should  consist  of  a  iron  spout,  similar  to 
the  rain-water  drain  spout.  This  shaft  should  be  placed 
against  the  building,  along  the  roof,  and  up  the 
nearest  chinuiev,  and  terminate  twelve  inches  above 
the  flue.  Tlie  joints  of  these  pipes  should  be  run  with 
lead  so  that  the  foul  gases  could  not  escape  aud  get  into 
the  bed-rooms  or  work-rooms  iu  its  iiassage  through 
the  ventilating  shaft;  secondly,  the  ivutborities  of  all 
towns  should  have  ventilating  shafts  from  the  main 
sewers  in  the  streets.  These  shafts  ought  to  bo 
double,  and  branch  out  from  the  bottom  of  each  side 
of  what  we  call  the  man-holes,  and  should  be  carried 
to  the  edge  of  the  footw.ilk  ou  each  side  of  the 
street.  These  shafts  should  be  of  taper  earthenware 
pipes,  twelve  inches  at  the  sewer  or  manhole,  and  six 
inches  at  tho  footwalk.  A  brick  chamber  should  be 
built  on  the  footwalk  with  grooves  or  slots  on  each 
side,  in  which  a  charcoal  cage,  Llin.  square,  and  4in. 
thick,  will  ea.sily  slip  in  and  out.  Over  this  brick  cham- 
ber must  be  placed  a  perforated  iron  guard,  90 
that  the  air.  after  passing  through  the  charcoal  cage, 
will  escape  in  a  pm-ilied  state.  These  double  ventila- 
ting slialts  ought  to  be  placed  about  half  a  mile  apart, 
and  fresh  charcoal  placed  in  the  cages  twice  a  year. 
Now,  sir,  I  haw  ni  doubt  whatever  if  these  two  sug- 
gestions where  put  intu  practice,  tho  air  of  our  sewers 
would  bo  as  pure  or  even  purer  than  the  air  breathed 
in  hundreds  of  dwellings  at  tho  present  time.— I  am, 
&c.,  J-  DUTUIE. 

4,  I'eel-tcrrace,  I'rcston,  Feb.  la. 
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STREET   IMPROVEMENTS. 
Sir, — I  have  read  the  proposals  for  metropolitan  im- 
provements to   be  laid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  before  Parliament  during  the  ensuing  session, 
and  I  have  also  read  the  report  thereon  by  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
wood, the  Engineer  to  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers, 
as  well  as  your  remarks  upon  both  the  proposals  and 
the  report.     I  am  bound  to  assume  tliat  the  differences 
which  seem  lately  to  have  arisen  betwentlie  Encjiueer 
to  the  Metropolitan  Poard — Mr.  Baza](;ette— and    Mr. 
Haywood,  with  respect  to  the  main  drainage  scheme, 
have  not  influenced  the  latter  gentleman  in  drawing  up 
his  report ;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
jiO»c/w^/nof  with  which  he  condemns  all  the  proposals 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board — vrith  one  or  two  trifling 
exceptions— as  of  little  or  no  public  utility,  many  of 
those  proposals  being  for  works  the  necessity  of  which 
has  long  been  acknowledged.    Mr.  Haywood  condemns 
as  neediess,  or  almost  so,  the  proposed  new  street  from 
Vernon-place,    New  Oxford-street,    to    Old-street,    S. 
Luke's,  suggesting  in  its  stead,  that  a  newstreet  should 
be  made  through  the  heart  of  the  city   (though  going 
north  of  the  Bank),  from  S.  Sepulchre's  Church,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Ilolborn  Viaduct,   to  Whitecbapel, 
coming  out  near  Commercial-street.     This  street,  it  is 
suggested,  would  relievo  the  existing  thoroughfares  of 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  tralfic  going  east  and   west,  and, 
indeed,  such  a  street  seems  likely  to  be  carried  out  iiy 
the  proposed  Mid-London  Railway^  but  if  it  is  only 
required  to  relieve   Newgate-street,  Cheapside,   Corn- 
hill,  and  Leadenhall-street,  from    some  of  the  heavy 
traffic  between  Holborn  and  "Whitechapel,  I  would  sub- 
mit that  a  fine  wide  line  of  thoroughfare,  not  much 
farther  north  than  Mr.  Haywood's  proposed   street,  is 
already  available,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  piece  a 
few  hundi-ed  yards  in  length  not  yet  formed.     I   refer, 
of  course,   to   the   New  Charterhouse-street,    starting 
from  Holborn  Circus  and  running  along  the  north  side 
of  the  New  Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  and  which,  if 
continued  in  a  straight  line  through  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Charterhouse,  would  come  out  in  the 
Goswell-road,  exactly  opposite  Old-street.  I  would  heru 
take  the  opportunity   of  asking  if  the  Corporation  of 
London  has  secured  the  ground   necessary  for  joining 
these  two  important  thoroughfares  when  the  Charter- 
house is   removed   (as  it    shortly    will    be)   into    the 
country?  If  not,  not  only  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
making  one  fine  continuous  thorouglifare  from  Holborn 
to  Shoreditch  Church  being  lost,    but    access   to   the 
market  from  the  north-east  remains  somewhat  difficult 
and  circuitous.     By  the  completion  of  the  short  length 
of  roadway  between  C'harterbouse-street  and  Old-street, 
I  contend  that  a   street  serving  practically  the  same 
purpose  as  would  be  served  by  Mr.  Haywood's  street 
would    be   ready  to   hand  at  a  small  outlay — that  is 
assuming,  as    I  said  before,    that  the   relief    of   the 
traffic  of  the  City  proper  is  the  only  point  for  con- 
sideration.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,   in  connection 
with    the   proposed   new    street  from    Vernon-place, 
that    from    that   part     of     Old  -  street    opposite    the 
end     of     JPitfield  -  street,    Hoxton — that    is    to    say, 
at    Tabernacle-square — a     new     street     is    proposed 
to    be  made    to  Shoreditch,   to   come    out    south    of 
the  Standard  Theatre   and   opposite   to    Commercial- 
street,    which   runs    from    Shoreditch    (by    the    side 
of    the   Great  Eastern  Railway  terminus)   to  White- 
chapel. This  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme.aud  while 
the  improvement,  as  projected,  will  bring  Hoxton,  S. 
Luke's,  Hackney-road,  Kingsland-road.  Shoreditch,  and 
^Vllitechapel,  in  direct  communication  with  the  West 
End,  it  will  materially  relieve  the  traffic  between  Hol- 
born and  the   City  and  Whitechapel.     Jlr.  Haywood 
assumes  that  the  proposed  street  from  Vernon-place  to 
Old-street   is    not  required,   because    the   number   of 
vehicles  passing  from  one  locality  to  the  other  is  ap- 
parently small ;  but  does  not  the  tortuous  nature  of  the 
existing  route  limit  the  traffic?     Besides,  such  a  body 
as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  bound  to  care 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  prospe:!tive  wants 
of  the  metropolis.     Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  traffic  would  pass  along 
the    new  street    at   first,   is  not    that  the  case    with 
all  new  thoroughfares?     Fifteen  years  ago  the  traffic 
passing  along  Commercial-street  was  not  half  so  heavy 
as  is  now  the  case,  and  the  traffic  along  the  new  South- 
wark-street  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  three 
Or  four  years.     Is  it  not  a    fact  that  good  lines    of 
thoroughiare  (when  free  from  tolls)  develope  a  traffic  of 
their  own  ?     And  is  it  not  desirable  that  all  the  suburbs 
of  a  large  capital  like  London  should  be  connected  to- 
gether by  sufficiently  wide    and  direct  thoroughfares? 
If  both  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, then  without  doubt  the  street  proposed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  far  preferable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  metropolis  at  large,  to  the  one  suggested 
by  Mr.  Haywood. — I  am,  &c., 
Feb.  21.  Delta. 


that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  not  "adopted  "  until 
the  ISth  day  of  May,  li;91.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  statement  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
ever  Master  of  this  lodge,  is,  to  say  the  least,  simply  a 
Masonic  dream. — I  am.  &c..  Vkritas. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND  THE  LODGE 
OP  ANTIQUITY. 
Sir, — At  page  124  of  your  issue  for  February  Oth, 
we  are  told,  intraiia,  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
*'  for  many  years  master  of  the  lodge,"  that  is,  that  he 
was  Master  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity.  Now,  I  beg 
to  call  that  statement  in  question,  and  challenge  the 
Lodge  of  Antiquity  to  produce  its  proof  for  such  an 
assertion.  1  am  aware  that  in  Preston's  "  Illustrations 
of  Masonry,"  we  are  told  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  1066,  was  appointed  Depute  Grand  Master  under 
the  Earl  of  Rivers,  who  was  Graad  Master,  but  tluit 
is  all  nonsense,  as  uo  such  offices  existed  among  the 
Masons  at  that  time  nor  until  half  a  century  afterwards  ; 
and,  so  far  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  concerned,  we 
are  told  in  Aubrey's  "  Natui-al  History  of  Wiltshire '' 


Intcrtommuititatioii 


Q  UESTIOXS. 

[2472.] — Yorkshire  Stones. — 'WiU  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  the  names  of  o\\n]ers  of  quarries  of 
tlie  liritannia  blue  and  Kobin  Hood,  Howley  Park, 
and  otlier  Yorksliire  stones? — Fossil. 

[2473.] — The  New  Law  Courts.— Could  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  wliat  is  tlie  stone  to  be 
used  in  buildiuL::  tlie  New  Law  Courts  ?  Is  it  to  be  of 
durable  nature  (like  tliat,  for  instance,  used  in  Somer- 
set House  or  tile  Tliames  Embankment),  or  is  it  to  be 
a  repetition  of  that  used  in  building  the  Houses  of 
Parliament?  Who  selected  tlie  stone — Sir.  Ayrton? 
or  is  it  left  to  Mr.  .Street,  and  has  that  gentleman  not 
made  up  his  mind  yet? — W.  F.  1*. 

[2474.] — Coloured  Drawings. — I  am  about  to 
try  a  competition  in  which,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions used,  "  no  drawings  are  to  be  coloured."  If  they 
are  got  up  in  Indian  ink  or  sepia  would  they  be  con- 
sidered as  coloured? — Inquirer. 

[247.5.] — Gothic  Hips.— In  what  manner  is  it  usual 
to  guard  against  the  entrance  of  water  at  the  angles 
of  slated  spires  or  hipped  roofs  where  all  external  lead, 
tile,  or  slate  covers  are  omitted? — M.^thetes. 

[247ii.] — Measures  of  liime,  &o. — How  much  i.s 
a  hundr-ed  of  lime,  and  why  called  a  hundred  ?  How 
many  bushels  go  to  a  yard?  I  am  told  that  IG  bushels 
of  stone  lime  =  1  cubic  yard,  also  14  bushels  only  of 
ground  lime  =  1  cubic  yard  ;  if  this  is  correct,  why 
the  difference  ?  Tlieu  again  I  refer  to  Tarn's  "Student's 
Guide,"  and  find  that  a  bushel  is  2,218  cubic  inches; 
therefore,  as  a  cubic  yard  contains  4C,t)5(i  cubic  inches, 
it  follows  that  there  are  by  this  calculation  22  1-25 
bushels  to  a  yard.  Further,  I  am  informed  that  a  yard 
of  sand  contains  IS  bushels.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  some  information  on  the  subject? — A.  II. 

[2477.] — Sun  Blinds. — Will  any  kind  intercom- 
municator  explain  the  manner  in  which  shop  sun 
blinds  are  made  to  roll  and  unroll — I  me.an  those  which 
project  in  front  of  the  iviudow  ?  I  wish  to  keep  the 
roller  inside,  so  as  not  to  have  any  boxing  visible  with- 
out ;  and  as  the  revolving  shutters  will  come  immedi- 
ately below  the  bressumnier,  I  presume  the  blind  roller 
must  be  kept  still  further  within. — L.  K. 

[247S.] — Destroying  Mites. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  nie  the  best  means  of  destroying  mites 
in  a  flower  bin  ? — J.  Bailey. 

[2479.] — Perspective. — Will  some  reader  kindly 
recommend  a  good  work  upon  perspective  suitable  for 
an  architectural  student  ?  Also,  a  good  general  work 
upon  Gothic  architecture? — W.  F. 

[2480.]— Clerk  of  Works'  KailwayFare. — Can 
be  claim  it  for  return  journey,  although  completed  his 
engagement? — Clerk  of  Works. 

[2481.] — Lightning  Conductors. — Wishing  to 
apply  these  to  a  house  which  has  three  stacks  of  chim- 
neys and  two  gables,  all  of  about  equal  height,  and  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will  say  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  conductor  from  each  to  the  ground,  or 
if  to  connect  these  points  to  the  iron  spouts  at  the  eaves 
would  be  sufficient  if  one  of  these  spouts  were  connected 
with  an  iron  pump  ending  in  a  well  twenty-two  feet 
deep  ?  A  correspondent,  whose  initials  are  "  E.  L.G.," 
writing  on  this  some  years  ago,  said,  in  reference  to  the 
points  needing  ijrotection  :  "  You  have  only  to  suppose 
a  model  of  it  (the  house)  before  you,  and  a  circular 
plane  in  your  hands  about  as  large  as  it  would  stand 
upon  ;  whatever  point  might  be  touched  by  the  centre 
of  the  plane  is  a  point  liable  to  lightning  stroke,  and 
requires  a  conductor  to  the  nearest  metal  gutter."  But 
I  do  not  understand  in  what  position  or  positions  this 
plane  is  to  be  held.  Lightning  conductors  on  private 
houses  are  unknown  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  as  I 
shall  have  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  a  village  trades- 
man only,  1  must  be  tolerably  well  informed  on  the 
subject  myself.  Is  there  any  recent  work  which  treats 
of  the  practical  details  of  erecting  conductors? — A.  C. 

[2482.] — Reservoir  Construction. — I  am  about 
to  construct  a  reservoir,  holding  about  50,000  gallons, 
to  supply  a  house  in  the  country.  Will  some  one  of 
your  readers  who  has  experieuce  in  such  matters  ex- 
plain the  best  method  of  construction,  and  the  proiier 
materials,  and  state  the  best  area  and  depth  ;  also  the 
best  way  of  filtering,  aud  the  kind  of  pipes  and  cement 
for  joints  of  same  ?  The  source  of  supply  is  a  stream 
running  through  a  wood.  There  is  an  ample  fall,  and 
the  stream  can  be  easily  turned  into  a  slight  natural 
hollow,  the  proposed  site  for  the  reservoir.  There  is 
an  independent  supply  for  drinkiug  purposes,  this  being 
only  required  for  washing,  cooking,  and  other  domestic 
use. — Dermod 

[2483.] — Trapping?  "CTrinals. — Allow  me  to  ask, 
through  the  iutcTCommunication  of  your  paper,  a 
simple,  yet  efDcacious,  mode  of  trapping  a  series  of 
urinals  placed  one  above  the  other  in  the  several  floor.l 
of  a  factory.      A  suggestion  will  oblige.— SunvEYOit. 


EEPLIJSS. 
[2447.] — Trussed  Beams. — .SimplifledfromHurst's 
"  Hand-book." — The  top  beam  must  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  load  between  the  stays  as  a  beam  exposed 
to  transverse  strain — i.e.,  it  may  be  calculated  for  half 
the  uniformly-distributed  load  if  trussed  as  sketch 
No.  1,  or  for  one-third  if  as  No.  2.  Let  L  =  length  in 
feet,  D  =  depth  in  feet — measured  from  the  points  of 
intersection  of  stay,  tension-rod,  and  top  beam  ;  W  = 
load  in  tons,  uniformly  distributed ;  H  =  horizontal 
thrust  on  beam  in  tons  \  S  —  strain  on  inclined  part 
of  tension-rod  in  tons. 
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Wlien  truss  is  as  Fig.  2  (an  inverted  queen  truss),  H 


will  be  as  above,  and  then  tensile  strain  on  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  tie-rod  will  also  =  H. 

^  yv_  V', 
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supposing  the  beam  divided  into  three  equal  parts  be- 
tween the  tension-rod  and  struts.  To  resist  S,  the 
tension-rods  must  be  calculated  so  as  to  give  one  square 
inch  of  area  for  each  five  tons  of  strain. — E. 

[24.50.] — Obstructing  Light.— There  is  no  distinct 
or  definite  distance  .as  to  the  extent  one  may  build  from 
an  adjoining  building.  To  give  a  right  of  action,  there 
must  be  a  substantial  privation  of  light  sufficient  to 
render  the  occupation  of  the  house  or  room  uncomfort- 
able, or  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  carrying  on  his  ac- 
customed business  on  the  premises  as  beneficially  as  he 
had  formerly  done. — J.  Bailev. 

[2405.] — Lights. — Any  person  building  in  such  a 
manner  and  position  as  to  obstruct  ancient  lights  will 
be  liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  damages,  or  a  Chancery 
injunction  to  pull  down.  There  is  no  stated  distance 
to  be  observed.  An  ancient  window  light  is  one  to 
which  the  owner  has  had  undisputed  enjoyment  for  20 
years.  See  reply  2456  in  last  week's  number,  p.  143. — 
11.  L. 

[2406.]— Circular  Pews. — "Builder"  cannot  do 
better  than  study  Nicholson's  work  on  "Joinery."  He 
will  find  Burchett's  "Geometry"  exceedingly  simple  and 
concise. — T.  C.  H. 

[2467.]— Porous  Tiles.  —  Try  linseed  oil  and 
itharge.— T.  C.  H. 

[2408.]— 'Ventilation.— "A.  C' has  prepared  his 
plans  of  ventilation,  aud  seeks  advice  as  to  best  mate- 
rials for  carrying  out  the  same,  which  can  only  be  com- 
plied with  by  advertising  somebody's  goods.  But  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  plans,  as 
submitted,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air,  which,  if  not  specially  provided  for,  must,  of 
course,  enter  by  other  mean,?,  which  will  probably  be 
by  chimneys  not  in  use.  The  shaft  or  chimney  in  roof 
over  staircase  for  carrying  off  products  of  combustion 
from  gas  is  good,  but  much  too  large ;  it  should  not 
be  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches.  Are  there  no  win- 
dows to  open  in  the  lower  rooms?  Open  windows  in 
fair  weather,  and  a  good  open  fire  when  less  fair  against 
all  the  gimcrack  ventilators  in  the  world.  —  T.  H. 
Saunders. 

[2468.] — "Ventilation.  —  Few  modern  residences 
are  erected  with  professional  assistance  without  the 
item  of  ventilation  beiug  taken  into  consideration  and 
practically  worked  out.  The  ventilation  of  a  house 
should  be  treated  as  a  whole  ;  and  in  the  present  case, 
unless  we  trust  to  our  imagination  for  material  data, 
it  will  be  idle  to  offer  advice.  .Suffice  to  say  that  venti- 
lation in  this  case  is  a  simple  affair ;  that  chimney- 
breast  ventilation  is  objectionable ;  thtit  the  proposed 
shaft  is  large  (two-thu-ds  will  suffice,  unless  the  house 
is  very  large) ;  and  that  a  down  draught  mil  naturally 
follow,  unless  special  provisions  are  made  to  prevent 
it.  All  depends  on  some  unknown  quantity— that  our 
querist  leaves  to  the  imagination.— A.  Z. 

[2470.]— Clerk  of  "Works'  Railway  Fare.— 
Second.— T.  C.  11. 


I^EW  BuiDGi-:  AT  S.  Louis.— The  great  bridge  at 
S.  Louis  is  progre-ssing  rapidly.  The  concret* 
or  foundation  for  the  l.-ust  pier,  a  sm.all  one  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  river,  has  been  laid,  aud  the 
bridge  comiiany  will  have  no  further  use  of  the  air 
ymmps,  voltaic"  armour,  &c.  The  masonry,  of  which 
there  will  lie  103,000  cubic  y.trds,  is  about  two-thirds 
completed,  and  the  superstructure  has  already  been 
commenced.  The  cast-iron  jilates  at  tlie  piers  have 
been  placed  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
steel  tubes  forming  the  spans.  It  will  be  completed 
in  about  a  year. 
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LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

London  and  Gf.neeal  Teumanent  Building 
Society. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
anddoncral  Permanrnt  Builflin_<^  Society  was  hi'M 
on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  Tliomas  Hufriies,  JI.I'.. 
presided,  antl  after  exphiiuing  the  position  of  the 
society,  which  lie  said  was  most  satisfactory,  he  said 
that  the  directors  had  set  their  faces  against  lending 
money  to  speculative  Itnilders.  There  lind  been  no 
lack  of  application  for  advances  on  house  property, 
but  it  was  only  in  cases  where  members  were 
purchasing  for  their  (.wn  occupation  or  for  invest- 
ment that  the  society's  money  was  lent.  A  dividend 
of  G  per  cent,  wjis  declared. 

People's  Co-Operative  Benefit  Building 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  was  held  at  Peptford  on  Wednesday 
Lost.  The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  shows  a 
steady  increase  in  all  tlie  business  transactions  of  the 
Society.  The  capital  of  the  Society  was  £46,302  at 
the  end  of  1S70,  and  has  increased  during  the  year 
1871  to  nearly  £52,000.  The  cash  receipts  are  as 
follows: — £17,004  Is.  4d.  have  been  collected  from 
fiiibscriptions,  redemptions,  and  B  shares;  £4.042 
16s.  3tl.  from  bank  deposits  ;  £33  7s.  5d.  fntiu  fines 
and  fees  ;  and  interest  from  bankers,  £4  Os.  6d.  The 
loans  fnmi  bankers  have  been  repaid,  and  forfeited 
properties  to  the  amount  of  £2,819  have  been  sold 
at  the  ledger  Kalances.  After  providing  for  every 
liability  there  is  a  realised  profit  of  £542  l2s.  6d. 
A  bonus  of  two  per  cent,  is  to  be  divided  on  all 
shares  two  years  old  and  upwards,  and  a  gratuity  of 
£100  given  to  the  directors. 

Hinckley. — The  sixth  anniversary  supper  of  the 
Hinckley  Building  and  Freehold  Land  Society  took 
place  at  the  Union  Inn,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  report 
showed  that  53^  shares  had  been  advanced  on 
thoroughly  good  properties,  mostly  new ;  169  shares 
had  been  taken  during  the  year,  making  827,  exclu- 
sive of  the  withdrawals,  and  there  were  now  329 
shareholders,  being  37  more  than  last  year.  £9,511 
had  been  advanced  in  the  six  years.  The  abstract 
of  accounts  showed  a  b.alance  in  the  b.ank  of  £384 
6s.  lid.,  after  all  payments  had  been  made.  The 
assets  of  the  Society  are  £7,071  8.s.  4d.  It  was 
agreed  to  declare  a  bonus  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  c^n 
the  total  amount  of  contributions  standing  to  the 
credit  of  unadvanccd  shareholders.  This  would 
require  £304  9s.  2d.,  lea%'ing  £30  13s.  5d.  to  the  re- 
serve fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £108  6s. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Designs  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington. — In  reply  to  Lcu-d 
Elcho,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  on  Monda}',  that  a  vote  of 
£30,000  having  been  taken  at  the  close  of  last  ses- 
sion for  the  erection  of  a  natural  history  museum  at 
Kensington,  according  to  a  design  of  Mr.  Water- 
house,  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the  Fii-st  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  to  proceed  in  due  course  to  give 
effect  to  the  intention  of  Parliament — namely,  that 
the  building  shoulii  be  erected.  For  that  purpose 
specifications  had  been  drawn,  and  contracts  entered 
into.  They  had,  therefore,  got  beyond  the  point 
when  the  designs  of  the  late  Captain  Fowke,  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  and  Mr.  C.  Brodcrick,  might  be  exhibited 
alongside  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  before  proceeding 
with  the  work. 

Smoke  Nuis.iNCE  Act. — Mr.  Locke  obtained  leave 
on  Friday  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Abalenient  (Metropolis)  Amendment  Act, 
1853,  so  far  as  it  related  to  bakehotises. 

Public  Health  and  Local  Government.— Sir 
C.  Adderley  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  con- 
solidating and  amending  all  tlie  laws  on  Ptiblic 
Health  and  Local  Government  for  England  and 
Wales,  exclusive  of  the  Metropolis. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Stirling.— .\t  Stirling,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Eobert  tliu  llruce,  from  a  design  bv 
Mr.  George  Cruikshank.  Tlie  total  height  of  the 
monument  will  be  22ft.,  and  it  will  consist  of  a 
statue  of  the  monarch,  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  resting 
on  a  jiedestal  of  gray  granite.  The  cost  of  the 
monument  is  estimated  at  £2,000. 

Statue  op  Tirn  Queen  pou  S.  Tho.mas's 
Hospital. — Mr.  Noble,  tlio  sculptor,  is  at  present 
engaged  upon  a  statue  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  S.  Thomas's  Hospital  bv 
the  President,  Alderman  Sir  J.  Musgrovc.  The  full 
size  model  is  now  comi'leted,  and  stands  in  Mr 
Koble's  studio.  Her  Majesty  is  represented  seated 
as  she  last  appeared  in  the  House  of  I,ords,  with 
the  robes  of  state  jiartially  thrown  over  her.  Tlie 
likeness  is  striking,  and  the  attitude  sim]ile  and  dig- 
nified. The  head  bears  a  widow's  cap,  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  ample  flowing  veil.  The  right 
hand  holds  the  .sceptre,  and  the  left  the  orb.  The 
statiie  will  be  executed  in  the  finest  wliito  marble, 
and  is  intended  to  be  commemorativo  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation-stone  and  the  opening  of  the 
hospital,  both  of  wliich  ceremonies  were  performed 
by  her  Majesty. 


(Diir  ®ite  CaHc. 


Annt'ai,  In'tern'atiox.vi.  KxmniTioNs. — The 
Marquis  of  Kipon  presided  on  Friday  weok  over  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  l^bl.  The  ftdlowin^;  rcsulntions  were 
[ias-;pd  with  reference  to  the  repreeentalions  made  l)y 
the  deputation  from  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Association  for  the  Defence  and  Advancement  of 
Trade  Interests,  who  attended  the  last  meeting  of 
commissioners: — 1.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
are  desirous  that  persons  engaged  in  the  production 
of  such  articles  as  are  comprised  in  the  manufactur- 
ing division  of  each  Exhibition  should  be  associated 
with  them  in  the  selection  of  objects  in  that  division. 
2.  Iler  Majesty's  Commissioners  consider  that  the 
exclusion  of  works  of  fine  art  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion, by  reason  only  that  the  material  emploj'ed  for 
them  is  not  one  of  the  classes  for  the  year,  is  inad- 
mis.sible.  3.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  do  not 
agree  with  the  deputation  that  either  the  interests  of 
art.  or  those  of  the  public,  would  have  been  injured 
by  the  propo.sed  sales  of  manufactured  objects,  not 
in  the  Exhibition  itself,  but  in  the  annexes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  conventions  entered  into  with  the 
French  and  Belgian  Commissions.  As,  however,  the 
French  and  Piolgian  Commissions  have  most  liherally 
relin(|uishetl  the  rights  accorded  to  them,  her  Jla- 
jesty's  Commissioners,  with  the  view  to  reconcile 
conflicting  interests  as  far  as  possible,  will  adopt  the 
rules,  as  respects  sales,  laid  down  for  the  Exhibitions 
of  1851  and  1862, 

RoYAi.  Architectural  Museum. — On  Thursday 
week  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Architectural 
Museum.  Tuf  ton-street,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  of  greater  advantage  to 
workmen  engaged  in  such  trades  as  require  a  know- 
ledge of  art.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  who  occu- 
pied the  chair,  said  that  they  were  anxious  to  give 
good  technical  education  to  the  students  who  atten- 
ded the  Museum,  but  how  far  they  could  do  that 
without  having  a  regular  paid  body  of  teachers  re- 
mained to  be  seen.  Among  the  propositions  which 
would  be  before  them  that  day  would  be  one  to 
allow  art  workmen  to  enter  the  Museum  free.  They 
could  only  bring  that  desirable  object  to  a  point  by 
having  something  like  an  assured  income  from  the 
more  opulent  portions  of  society.  There  was  an- 
other suggestion  which  he  ventured  to  throw  out, 
which  was  whether  something  like  a  social  character 
could  not  be  imparted  to  their  meetings.  A  sug- 
gestion would  come  before  them  as  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  circulating  library,  and  he  thought  if  one 
were  formed  it  sb.ould  not  confine  itself  exclusively 
to  art.  It  had  been  suggested  that  they  might  have 
an  exhibition,  and  if  they  had  one  he  should  like  it 
to  be  a  permanent  one.  He  trusted  they  would  not 
separate  before  these  varions  jioints  under  discussion 
were  settled.  An  animated  discussion  followed,  in 
which  the  various  defects  of  the  working  of  the  mu- 
seum m  relation  to  students  were  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Rubins,  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  M'atson,  Mr. 
Hall,  Jlr.  Philip,  and  Mr.  Child  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. 

Society  for  the  Encoi'ragemknt  of  thk 
Fine  Arts. — On  Thursday  week  the  second  ran- 
versazionc  of  the  session  in  connection  with  this 
society,  which  was  founded  ujiwards  of  thirteen 
years  ago  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  took 
place  at  the  New  Flemish  Gallery,  S.  .Tames's-street. 
It  was  numerously  attended.  Selections  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  were  given  during  the 
evening. 

Bishop's  Chairs. — At  Peterborough  the  bishop's 
chair  or  sedes,  used  by  liim  in  his  pontificial  arts, 
was  of  stone,  but  in  its  proper  position  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  Except  at  Ely  and  !>urham  and 
Carlisle,  where  he  occupies  the  abbot's  stall,  the 
throne — that  is,  his  cathedra  of  dignity,  in  his 
capacity  as  head  of  the  Cathedral^s  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  between  the  stalls  and  tlie  presity- 
tery.  At  S.  David's  and  Hereforrl  there  are 
collateral  scats  for  his  chaplains.  The  S(mtli  side 
was  chosen  as  the  more  honourable  side,  doubtless  as 
being  on  the  right  of  the  altar  in  facing  the  east 
and  occupied  also  by  the  celebrant,  who,  when  he 
was  rem<ived  from  tlic  east  side  of  the  altar,  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  sun,  as  in  processions.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  Exeter.  Durliani.  and  S. 
David's,  in  the  old  cathedrals  before  the  lieforma- 
tion,  alone  have  structural  seats  in  this  position ; 
therefore,  the  north  side  of  the  altar  was  fpven 
up  to  the  bishop's  "see."  where  he  had  ample  room 
for  changing  his  habit  and  attendance  by  his 
ministers,  and  was  on  the  south  in  Stigand's  epis- 
copate   at    "Winchester.     TIic      throne    of    Exeter 


was  taken  down  and  concealed  in  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, and  after  the  restoration  was  replaced. — 
^yalcotVs  "  Traditions  aiid  Customs  of  Cathedrals" 

London  Tramway  Companies.  —  Financially 
there  seems  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  success  of 
tramways  in  London,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  two  principal  companies.  The  report  of  the 
North  Metropolitan  Tramways  CompaMy  for  the  six 
months  ending  the  31st  December  last,  has  been  is- 
sued. The  accounts  show  an  available  balance  of 
i'9.080  17s  6d.,  and  the  directors  recommend  a  di- 
vidend at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income-tax.  The  first  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  London  Tramways  Company  was  held  (yester- 
day) Thursday  week,  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Young,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  report 
and  balance-sheet  for  the  ye.ar  ending  December 
31st,  stated  that  the  total  receipts  were 
£47,428  12s.  6d.,  expenditure  £35,638  23.  lOd., 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  £11,700  Os.  8d.,  of  which 
the  interim  dividend  paid  in  August  last  absorbed 
£3,128  4s.  5d.,  so  that  there  remained  £8.008  5s.  3d. 
to  be  dealt  with.  Of  this,  £1.500  will  be  placed  to 
a  contingencies'  fund;  £825  for  depreciation  of 
horses;  and  £350  to  a  suspense  account;  leaving 
£5.033  5s.  3d.,  out  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  ot  G  per  cent,  per  annum, 
amounting  to  £5,750,  and  carrying  forward 
£183  5s.  3d.  The  report  was  adopted.  This  last 
company  has  now  14i  miles  of  line  open,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  vear  was 
4,883,683. 

The  Proposal  to  Stop  up  Sun-street, 
RisHorsoATE. — The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany are  about  to  appeal  against  the  decision  given 
by  Yice-Chancellor  Bacon,  restraining  the  company 
from  permanently  stopping  up  Sun-street.  Bishops- 
gate,  for  the  purposes  of  their  City  extension  and 
terminus.  The  decision,  it  will  he  remembered,  was 
given  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Court  of  Sewers  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  the  public.  Such  an 
important  thoroughfare  from  east  to  west  (forming, 
as  it  does,  part  of  a  direct  line  of  thoroughfare  be- 
tween Sniithfield  and  Spitaltields  markets)  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  done  away  with. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  IM'Leod.  — Mr.  John 
M'Leod,  animal  painter,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Satur- 
day. For  many  years  Mr.  M'Leod  has  been  well 
known,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  throughout  Scot- 
land, and  he  was  much  engaged  at  the  country  seats 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  painting  the  portraits 
of  favourite  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals.  He 
has  long  been  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

The  IxrouroRATEO  Church  Builoing  Society. 
— The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society  was  held  on  Monday  last 
at  the  Society's  house,  7,  Whitehall,  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz.: — Building  a  new  church  at  Bow.  S.  Mark's, 
Middlesex;  rebuilding  the  churches  at  Chapel-y- 
Coelbren,  in  the  parish  of  Ystradgynlais.  Brecon; 
Colchester,  S.  Mary-at-the- Walls:  and  High  Toj'n- 
ton,  near  Horncastle  ;  enlarging  or  otherwise  increas- 
ing the  churches  at  Alkham,  near  Dover;  Brick- 
knoller,  near  Taunto>i;  Desborough,  near  JIarket 
Harborough;  Downe.  near  Beckenham;  Little  Dan- 
mow,  near  Chelmsford;  Folkestone  Parish  Church ; 
M'est  Hackney.  S.  Mark.  iMiildlesex ;  Sibdon.  near 
< 'raven  Arms,  Hereford  ;  Sittingbourne,  Holy  Trinity, 
Kent;  Tarrington,  near  Ledbury;  Ulting,  near 
JIaldon;  and  Willesden.  Middlesex.  A  grant  w.as  also 
made  from  the  School  Church  and  Mission  House 
Fund  towards  building  a  School  Church  at  Aberbeeg, 
in  tiie  parish  of  Llanhileth,  Monmouth. 

Miinn.EsiioRouGH  SruooL  BoARn  Competition, 
— At  their  Inst  meeting  this  board  decided  to  build 
their  first  schoid  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blessley, 
architect,  of  Jliddlesborough,  and  their  secmd  from 
those  of  Messrs.  Alexander  &  Henman,  architects,  of 
Stockton  and  Jliddlesborough. 


MEETINaS  FOR  THE  ENStTING  WEEK. 

Monday.  —  Institition  of  StRvcvoits. —  Dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Smith's  paper  "On  Land," 
s  p.m. 

Tl'esday. — Institftion    or    Civil    Engineers. — 

"Thanksgiving  Day."     No  meeting. 

Friday. — Architecti  kal  Associ.vtion. —  "Meet- 
ing of  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice; 
subject:  "  Floors  and  Roofs."  C.;>0  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Class  of  Design;  subject: 
"Pair  of  Semi-detached  I:'-roomed  Villas 
(not  necessarily  symmetrical)."     s  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society. — "On  the  City  Branch  of  the 
North  London  Railway."  By  Mr.  W. 
Lawford,  M.I.C.E.     7.30  p.m. 
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CHIPS. 

The  Local  Board  of  Oxford  have  appointed  Mr. 
J.  Bailey  Donton  to  be  tbeir  consulting  engineer  for 
the  carrying  out  of  their  sewerage  worlr,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  selection  of  the  site  for  tlie 
pumping  station,  which  has  caused  considerable 
contention. 

Messrs.  Alexander  &  Ilenman,  of  Stockton  and 
Middlesboro',  have  been  appointed  architects  to  the 
Leeds  School  Board  School,  to  be  erected  by  this 
Board  in  Burley-road,  Leeds. 

The  regulations  for  the  ninth  exhibition  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Naples  have  been  published.  It  will  be 
opened  on  April  7,  and  works  will  be  received  from 
the  18th  to  the  27th  of  March. 

On  Saturday  week  the  corner-stone  was  laid  of  a 
new  school  in  connection  with  S.  Stephen's  and  All 
Martyrs'  Cliurch,  Lower  Moor,  Oldham.  The 
scLool,  which  is  designed  to  accommodate  500  chil- 
dren, will  cost  about  £2,000. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  last  week  resolved  to 
to  appoint  a  public  analyst,  At  a  salary  of  i;200 ; 
also  to  promote  a  bill  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  tramwaj'S  in  the  town. 

The  Saxon  Parliament  have  voted  300,000 
thalers  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Polytechnic  School 
in  Dresden. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Cumberland  Infirmary,  held  on  Tuesday,  at  Carlisle, 
plans  were  adopted  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Institution,  at  a  cost  of  £8,000. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Manning, 
merchant,  late  of  251,  High  Holborn,  the  Builders' 
Benevolent  Institution  receives  a  legacy  of  .-£500. 
.  The  will  also  directs  that  the  annual  subscription  of 
the  deceased  to  this  charity  is  to  be  continued  for  ten 
years  after  his  death. 

The  directors  of  the  Val  de  Travera  Asphalte 
Company  (Limited),  have  resolved  to  recommend  a 
dividend  of  25s.  per  share  out  of  the  profits  made 
during  the  last  ten  months  the  company  has  beeu  at 
work,  and  leaving  a  large  reserve  to  be  dealt  with 
hereafter. 

The  death  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Betts,  formerly  one  of  the 
partners  of  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto  in  the  firm  Poto, 
Brasscy,  &  Betts,  is  announced. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  Jewish  Synagogue 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead. 

Last  week  the  fittings  of  S.  Mildred's  Church, 
Poultry,  was  sold  by  tender  by  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Horsey,  &  Co.,  preparatory  to  the  demolition  of  the 
edifice.  The  amount  realised  for  all  the  fittings, 
inclusive  of  the  organ,  was  £308  Os.  6d. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  Mr. 
T.  Hawksley,  the  President,  being  in  the  chair,  it 
was  moved,  seconded  and  resolved  unanimously: 
"  That  in  consequence  of  Tuesday,  the  27tli  of  Feb- 
ruary, having  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to 
to  proceed  to  S.  Paui;s  Cathedral  to  offer  thanks- 
giving for  the  recovery  of  His  Koyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  the  meeting  btj  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  the  5th  of  March. 


I 


®rai)c  Icbs. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Arbitration  in  the  WoLVEunAMPTON  Build- 
ing Trades. —The  last  agreement  between  the 
masters  and  men  has  been  in  operation  four  years. 
Now  it  is  desired  by  the  men  that  there  should  be  a 
change  by  the  adoption  of  the  nine  hours'  move- 
ineut.  Notice  for  the  change  was  given  by  the  men 
according  to  the  rules  last  month,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Hoard  of  Arbitration  was  fixed  to  come  off  on 
Monday  night,  for  legislation  upon  the  subject.  The 
secretary  of  the  Board  gave  the  usual  notices  to  the 
different  branches  embraced  in  the  movement ;  and  the 
arbitrator  and  certain  of  the  masters  and  men  were 
present  in  the  Session  Court  of  the  Town  Hall,  in  that 
town,  the  use  of  which  had  been  lent  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  borough.  It  was  then  found  that 
in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  one 
of  the  principal  employers  could  not  attend  ;  and  it 
further  transpired  that  the  bricklayers  were  unrepre- 
sented. These  causes  combined  to  make  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  conference  necessary.  Before,  however, 
the  adjournment  took  place,  some  conversation  ensued. 
in  which  the  very  great  benefits  that  had  resulted  from 
arbitration  in  the  Wolverhampton  building  trades 
•were  admitted  by  masters  and  men  alike;  and  Mr. 
Kettle  said  that  in  all  his  experience  of  arbitration,  he 
had  never  known  a  case  in  which  the  men  had  not 
abided  by  the  rules  in  the  utmost  possible  good  faith. 

Edinborgh.— A  public  meeting  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Edinburgh  cabinet  trade  was  held  on 
iriday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  means  for  the 
support  of  the  men  in  Glasgow  connected  with  the 
trade,  now  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  their  demand 
(or  areduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  chairman 
and  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Society  appeared  as  a  de- 
yntation.  and  explained  the  steps  taken  in  Glasgow 
■ov  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  tifty- 


sevea  to  fifty-two  hours  per  week.  The  masters  had 
agreed  to  reduce  the  hours  to  fifty-four  hours,  and  to 
give  time  and  a  quarter  overtime,  but  only  after  lOS 
hours  per  fortnight  had  been  worked.  These  terms 
the  men  had  refused,  and  S50  men  had  come  out  on 
strike.  A  large  firm  had  conceded  the  demands  of  the 
men  on  Friday,  but  as  the  society  was  paying  £45  4s. 
per  week  to  t'"e  men  on  strike,  the  funds  were  being  ex- 
liausted,  and  they  came  to  Edinburgh  for  assistance. 
Such  assistance  would  not  have  beeu  needed,  but  that 
the  society  were  supporting  both  their  own  men  and 
the  non-society  men,  by  which  they  expected  to  carry 
more  effectually  their  just  and  reasonable  demands. 
Mr.  John  Sheddon,  cabinet-maker,  moved,  "That  this 
meeting  having  heard  the  deputation  fi-om  Glasgow, 
express  sympathy  with  the  men  in  the  west  in  their 
present  dispute,  and  resolve  to  support  them  to  the 
best  of  their  power,"  which  was  seconded  and  agreed 
to.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  polisher,  moved,  "  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  with  instructions  to  issue  sub- 
scription sheets,  and  collect  contributions  from  the 
Edinburgh  trade,  till  the  Glasgow  dispute  is  settled." 
This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence collecting  subscriptiousatonce. 

Ayr. — The  operative  painters  of  Ayr  have  accepted 
the  compromise  of  the  masters,  to  advance  the  wages 
^d.  per  hour  from  1st  May. 

Edinburhti. — On  Friday  night,  the  plasterers' 
labourers  of  Edinburgh  came  out  on  strike,  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  their  employers  to  grant  their  demand  for 
an  increase  of  2^.  per  week  on  their  present  pay.  The 
strike  is  general  in  the  city  so  far  as  the  labourers  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  master  plasterers,  who  explain  that  ouly 
ten  weeks  ago  they  voluntarily  advanced  the  labourers' 
wages  '2s.  weekly,  and  that  now  a  similar  advance  is 
asked,  are  apparantly  determined  not  to  give  way. 
The  late  advance  spoken  of  by  the  masters  raised  the 
rate  of  the  labourers'  wages  for  thirty-nine  hours 
work,  to  £1  weekly — the  skilled  labourof  the  plasterers 
for  the  same  time  being  paid  at  £1  2s.  yd. 

WoLVERnAMPTON. — The  operative  plumbers,  gla- 
ziers, and  house  painters  of  Wolverhampton  are  now 
petitioning  their  employers  for  the  concession  of  the 
nine  hours'  system,  and  likewise  for  an  advance  of  ^d. 
per  hour.  At  present  the  week's  work  is  otU  hours, 
and  the  pay  i^d.  an  hour,  thus  making  the  full  week's 
wages  £1  Ns.  3d.  They  now  ask  that  the  5(U  hours  shall 
be  reduced  to  54,  and  that  the  wages  be  i;^d.  per  hour, 
making  the  week's  wages  £1  9s.  3d.  They  propose  that 
the  reduction  shall  be  half  an  hour  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  first  five  working  days  in  the  week.  Indeed,  for 
these  terms,  and  for  the  rise  in  wages,  they  have  given 
notice.  The  notice  is  to  terminate  on  and  after  the 
1st  of  next  month.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed 
altered  terms  are  equal  to  an  advance  of  Us.  3d.  per 
week.  In  their  aj^plicaliou,  the  men  give  as  a  reason 
for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  that  a  large  number  of  their 
order  are  employed  barely  two-thirds  of  the  year,  while 
a  larger  number  are  employed  at  most  three-quarters. 
They  think  that  a  general  reduction  in  the  hours  would 
tend  more  to  equalise  the  employment,  and  thus  to 
some  extent  remedy  the  evil. 

Cambridge. — Agitation  with  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — A  meeting,  attended  by  nearly  20(J  journey- 
men carpenters  and  joiners,  was  held  at  the  Black 
Swan  Inn,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday  last,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  for  securing  the  nine  hours' 
movement  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  The  average 
hours  per  Week  are  .:J8i,  and  the  wage  24s.,  being  the 
greatest  number  of  hours  and  the  lowest  amount  of 
wage  of  any  couuty  in  England.  At  Oxford  it  was 
said  that  carpenters  work  two  hours  less  and  receive 
an  average  of  2s.  more  per  week.  The  chairman,  Mr. 
Cook,  urged  upon  his  fellow  workmen  to  put  down 
the  tyranny  of  employers,  and  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  pay  at  Cambridge  as  compared  with 
other  towns.  He  estimated  that  a  man  with  his  24s. 
per  week  at  Cambridge,  would  have  about  2s.  left  out 
of  that  sum  to  meet  the  expenses  for  grocery  and  the 
education  of  his  children.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  a  number  of  working  men,  some  of  whom  advo- 
cated payment  by  the  hour  and  others  at  the  rate  of 
27s.  per  week  and  nine  hours'  as  the  time.  The  pre- 
vailing feeling  was  that  in  favour  of  an  advance  of  15  ■ 
per  cent  on  the  wages,  and  for  fifty-four  hours  to  be  the  ' 
average  number  for  the  week.  A  committee  was  ap- ' 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  view^s  of  the  meeting,  the  ' 
masters  to  have  two  months  to  consider.  It  was  re- 
solved to  receive  weekly  subscriptions  to  meet 
expenses. 

SouTiiwARK  Cement  and  Brick  Trades. — The 
various  firms  engaged  in  the  lime,  cement,  brick  and 
tile  trades  in  Southwark,  have  agreed  to  close  on 
Saturdays  at  two  o'clock,  commencing  on  March  2. 

Leamington. — At  a  meeting  of  tlio  operative  house 
painters  of  Leamington  and  AVarwick,  held  on  the  7th 
instant,  attended  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  men,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  em- 
ployers asking  that  their  wages  on  and  after  the  30th 
of  March,  1872,  be  sixpence  per  hour,  aud  overtime  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half, 

Ipswich. — On  Wednesday  week,  a  meeting  of 
journeymen  builders  was  held,  to  consider  the  question 
of  applying  to  the  masters  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  to  nine  hours  per  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  54 
hours  per  week.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
workmen.  Deputations  were  appointed  to  wait  on  tho 
employers. 

Exeter. — The  masona  employed  at  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral, in  connection  with  the  restoration  work,  have 
struck  for  an  advance  of  2s.  a  week,  which  has  been  re- 
fused by  Sir.  Luscombo,  the  contractor. 


Bishop  Auckland.— On  Friday  week,  a  well  at- 
tended meeting  of  carpenters  and  joiners  was  held  at 
the  Three  Blue  Bells  Inn, Bishop  Auckland,  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  an  advanced  rate  of  wages,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  trade.  A  resolution  was  passed 
that  the  men  have  the  Newcastle  time— nine  hours  for 
tlie  first  five  days,  and  five  hours'  for  the  Saturday. 
Resolutions  were  also  adopted,  regulating  the  tima 
from  ii.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  and  from  6.30  to  12  a.m. 
on  Saturdays ;  that  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  be 
asked,  as  they  already  had  2s.  per  week  more  at 
Spennymoor,  and  several  other  surrounding  villages, 
than  they  had  in  Bishop  Auckland  ;  that  overtime  bo 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  up  to  ten  o'clock, 
and  after  ten,  time  and  a  half,  and  that  they  havo 
weekly  payments.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  notice 
embodying  the  above  resolutions  be  drawn  up,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  of  the  masters  on  Saturday,  with  the  re- 
quisition that  they  give  ananswernot  hater  than  Thurs- 
day night,  the  22nd  inst.  The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed until  Friday  night  (to-night),  to  receive  tho 
masters'  decision. 

TENDERS. 

AroLEM,  Cheshire. — For  the  iron  apparatus,  caat-iron 
main-pipes,  consumers'  meters,  service  pipes,  &c.,  for  the 
Gas  and  Coke  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  T.  A.  Hedley,  civil 
engineer,  Wolverhampton  : — 

Hill  &  Smith  £1463 

Newton,  Chambers,  &  Co 1350 

Jennings  and  Sons 1285 

Porter  &  Co 1220 

Holmes  &  Co 1170 

Poole  1120 

Wdley  &  Ford  (accepted) 1054 

Berks.— Tenders  for  house  at  Wantage,  Berks,  for 
H.  P.  Gibbons.  Esq.     Mr.  E.  Dolby,  architect:— 

F.  and  E.  Johnson £2599 

Gibson  Brothei'S 2538 

I.  Castle  &  Co 2400 

Selby 2250 

Wheeler  &  Gregory  2244 

G.  Jones 2215 

Honour  &  Castle    2194 

S.  Jones 2143 

Folkfstone. — For  the  erection  of  a  villi  residence  at 
Folkestone.  M.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  architect,  Folke- 
stone:— ■ 

Bowley £1120    0 

Unwin 986    0 

Holdam   960    0 

Brooks  &  Co 930    0 

Webster 875    0 

Prebble    855    5 

Newman  (accepted) 820    0 

Hailsham. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Meyerton 
House.  Hailsham,  fcr  M.  Meyer,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  K.  Blessley, 
architect: — 

Peerless  £840 

Skinner  584 

Stonestreet , 565 

Kent. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  3,  Samuel- 
street,  Woolwich,  Kent,  for  Henry  Shersby,  Esq.  "WilUam 
Gotiling  &  Son,  architects; — 

Hiscock  £311 

Kent. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  stables,  coach- 
houses, &c..  Shooter's  Hill,  Plumstead,  Kent,  for  William 
Barrington  Brown,  Esq.: — 

Hiscock  £396    0    0 

Williams ;}8o    S  10 

Fenn  &  Harwood 375    0    0 

Daniels    309  13    0 

Blackmore  &  Morley  309    0    0 

Lonergan  250    0    0 

Kent.— For  finishing  eight  houses  (now  in  carcase)  at 
Charlton,  Kent,  for  Captain  Davis.  Messrs.  Dean,  Sou,  & 
Matthams,  surveyors,  Mark-lane,  E.C. : — 

Gough    £2405 

Welch    220O 

Bo-Klam 2165 

\\\'<.A 2050 

Phillips 1945 

Duver  &Co 1899 

Blaekmore  &Morley 1880 

Stenteford    1680 

Waterson&Co 1600 

Button  1590 

siJveiV"!"""!!!^""^!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!*!!!!!;!!!;!!!!;  ust 

JIiiI!  (accepted) 1475 

Tripp. 1395 

Piggott 1390 

Tyler 1384 

Dennis  1337 

Meadows  990 

Malpas,  Cheshire.  —  For  the  erection  of  Sewerare 
Works  :— 

Peiuson  Lee     £1059    0    0 

Carlisle !t3.S    6     3 

Coker,  junior  840    2    9 

Husley  825    0    0 

Walker 813    0    0 

Bugbria 799    0    0 

Heaps  (accepted) 729  17    5 

Marylebone.— Tenders  for  Relief  Office  and  Dispen- 
sary at  East-street^  for  tho  parish  of  Marylebone. 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snen,Architect:— 

If  both 
Buildings        House         erected 

in  in  under  one 

York-court  East-street    contract 

Lath.'v  Brothers £2!>93 

Chappell  2984 

Carter  &  Son   276:1 

Howard 2703 

Crockett   2650 

Staines  &  Son  273G 

Oibson  Brothers 25S7 

Manley&  Rogers 2627 

Hearle   25R5 

Largan  2399 

yaui    2313 


1.323 

4516 

1510 

4494 

1432 

4195 

1367 

4070 

1390 

4050 

129(i 

399G 

1317 

3D00 

1240 

3775 

1197 

3694 

1051 

SJ-ji) 

1138 

aiir 
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N'OKTBwncn. — For  tha  erection  of  infections  wards, 
Nortliwicb.  Mr.  Kedfi.rd,  Manchester,  and  Mr  Diiven- 
porl  Over,  near  Winsford,  Cheshire,  architects  :— 

nennett  i:9i">    «  » 

Tomlinson 890    0  0 

Vernon  &  Done 878  10  0 

Molyncni  '•'9  15  5 

Owen  WO    0  0 

Joynson  '55  12  0 

Leicester ''O    0  JJ 

Bostock  ™    0  0 

Hodkinson '15  10  C 

Cardwell  (accepted) 739    0  0 

Suffolk.— For  restoring  Saxmnndham  Church.  Mr.  R. 
M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.,  architect  :— 

Nave.&c.  CbanccL   Porch. 

Cornish :£1''S7 

Smyth*  Son  1309 

Luff 1359 

Carter   3S59 

Tooley  12<5 

Grimwood    (accepted)  """ 


1175 


i;s.')0 

£103 

2(19 

IGI 

212 

167 

200 

120 

290 

120 

300 

106 

Sl-BREV.— For  the  erection  of  laundry,  kitchen,  and 
bakehouse  mnchinery  and  Httings  to  the  new  Lambeth 
Workhouse,  Kennington-lane,  including  all  incidental 
buUder's  work.  Messrs.  E.  Parris  &  T.  W.  Aldwmkle, 
architects : — 

Jeakes  ^VJiL 

Smith 3™0 

Eonham (accepted)   <>2i' 

■WlxnswORTH.— For  rebuilding  AH  Saints'  Schools, 
■Wandsworth.  Mr.  John  M.  K.  Halm,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  Morris  Evans  :— 

Extra  on  Internal 
Brick  Facing.    Total. 
Dove  Brothers   ...  £2475    0  "^     £40    0     £2810    0 
Easton    Brothers    2195    0  15 

Atkinson 2118    0  15 

E.  Parsons 1997  15  C5 

"West  Drayton. — For  three  cottages,  and  addition  to 
drying  room,  for  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Co.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Martin,  architect; — 

Fassnidge  ■'^■'1^ 

Staines  &  Son    3"'' 

"Whitechuuch. — For  rebuilding  the  Church.  Mr.  K.  J. 
Withers,  architect: 

Evans  and  Morgan £8.'J3 

Thomas  &  "Woodward    7S5 

Jones  &  Lewis  697 

Evans  *";' 

Davies '"o 

Hughes    S>'" 


0 

2210    0 

0 

21(53    0 

0 

20.2  15 

Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Quarry  Agents.— Shippers.  McnlKuit.'s, iin.l Con 
trai'tiirs  furnished  n-ilh  I'rire  Lists  of  every  description  of 
KOOFINO  ond  M.\NrF,\CTUnKl)  SLATE,  Knilway- 
ratCi  &c.  Agents  for  Lnn.lnn  and  Countrv  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GEEEN  SLATES. 
S.  Columba  Church,  Hnggerstono;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Sisters'  Home,  Fiusbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church,  Kensington,  are  line  specimens  of  Whitland 
Slating.  Complete  list  of  Buildingscovered  with  these  Slates 
suoplied.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDGE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on 
application.— Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  15,  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.— [ABVT.] 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BFILDIXQ  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EAM)ELL,  SAUNDERS  k  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Sioxe  Office  : 
[ADVT.]  COKSHAM,  'WILTS. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN'  nOOFISQ-St.ATES. 

AltsuppUed  to  H.Ii.H.  The  Prince  of  Waif  sat  Sandringhavi 

The  Fenmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c, 

{Lcis  costbj  tlian  OTtUnary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 

under. 

In  RailwayTrucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Pot      Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates.   perBtinare. 

Best  Green  Slates  14  bv  7 2  17    G 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17    n 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5    0 

Do.         do.        12  bv  7 1  18    G 

Do.        do.       12  by  6 1    7    G 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Tr.ansit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  R.\NDELL*  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton  street, 
Westminster. 


16s.  Cd 
16s.  6d 
14s. 

1.33. 

lis. 


A  JnCRNAL  FOR  EVERTEODT  !  THE  ENGLISH  MECHANIC ' 

AND  WORLD  OF  Si'lESCB.  Price  2d.  weekly.  No.  301, 
published  Feb.  23.  contains  Articles  on  Astronomical 
Xulpsfor  March:  The  Fairlie  Locomotive;  Aeronautical 
Experiments  :  Sodium  as  an  Explosive  .Xgent ;  Lessons  on 
Chemistry;  Danks's  Rotary  Puddling  Furnace;  Facts 
and  Figures  on  Belting  and  Pulleys  ;  Maltwood's  Finder 
Supplemented:  Utilisation  of  Coal-Dust;  The  Irre- 
pressible Comet:  Royal  Astronomical  Society;  Man- 
chester Literary  and  Philosophical  Society;  Cosmogony 
—The  Tides— Time— Longitude — and  Astronomical  Odds 
and  Ends ;  Optical ;  Chronology  in  Kxtremu ;  Problem  of 
Fifteen  School  Girls :  Names  of  Stars ;  New  Double  Stars ; 
Testing  the  Soper  Rille  ;  Gravitation  ;  English  Decimal 
Cciinage:  Jupiter's  Satellites;  Iodine.— To  M.  Paris; 
P.itato  Culture;  Vcilcanic  Mountains.— III.;  Artiflcial 
Light:  Power  of  High-Pressure  Engine;  Air-Pumps; 
Air-Pump.— To  "Inductorium  " ;  Dust  from  Dry  Grinding; 
Cheap  Pianos ;  On  the  Mode  of  Propagation  of  Light  and 
Sound  and  the  Practical  Bearing  of  the  Question ;  The 
Organ  Built. —V.;  Stoves. — Waste  of  Fuel;  Musical 
Notation;  Filtering  Ale:  Australian  Meat;  Colliery 
Explosions  and  their  Prevention  ;  Piano  Alliance;  Railway 
Steam-Brake;  To  Pianoforte  Manufacturers  in  General, 
and  to  Messrs.  Brinsmead,  Eavestaff,  Molineux.  and 
Schucht  Es])ecially ;  Advantages  of  the  Metric  System ; 
Bridges  of  Musical  Instruments :  Confectionery,  Sugar 
Boiling,  and  CoIouringsforConfectionory;  Flow  of  Water- 
— Boiler  Systems  :  Valencies,  &c. ;  Lessons  ou  Chemistry; 
Ventilating  Fireplaces,  &c.  ;  Aurora  Borealis;  The  In- 
utility (?)  of  Carbolic  Acid.  Twenty-six  columns  of  Replies 
and  ii  ueries  on  subjects  of  interest  to  everybody;  Useful 
and  Scientillc  Notes ;  Answers  to  Correspondents ;  &c.,  Ac. 
Price  2d.,  post  free  2Jd.  Published  at  the  office  of  the 
Building  News,  31,  Tavistock-street,  Coveut-garden,  W,C. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING- 
ESTIIvIATES. 

War  DEi'AnTMi.NT.  February  28. — For  construct- 
ing barracks  at  East  t'owes.  Isle  of  Wight.— Colonel 
JL  11.  Syngc,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  l>ortsmouth. 

BRAnrouD,  JIarch  1. — For  the  construction  of  two 
compensation  reservoirs,  and  other  works,  at  Leem- 
ing  and  Leeshaw. — W.  i".  M.  McGowen,  Corporation 
Offices,  Bradford. 

Maciivm.letii.  March  9. — For  works  connecteii 
with  the  Town  Hall. — U.  Kennedy,  Architect,  S, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi. 

Paignton,  March  n. — For  the  restoration  of 
Paignton  Church.— H.  G.  Lidstowe,  lion.  Sec,  Paign- 
ton. 

Waltiiamstow,  JIarch  9. — For  laying  down  12in. 
drain-pipes. — W,  Houghton,  10a,  S.  Helen's-place, 
B.C. 

DONCASTER.  March  1. — For  the  supply  of  3,700  yards 
21in.  cast-iron  pipes. — W.  E.  Shirley,  Town  Clerk, 
Doncaster. 

Yeovil  Waterworks,  March  1. — For  the  con- 
struction of  a  covered  service  reservoir,  a  tank,  and 
other  works. — Town  Clerk,  Yeovil. 

S.  Mary,  Islington,  .March  1. — For  paving  parts 
of  the  footpaths  and  carriage-ways  of  the  iiarisli,  and 
repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  paved  footpaths 
and  carriage-ways. — JohnLayton.Veary  Clerk,  Vestry 
Offices,  Islington,  N. 

S.  Mary,  Islington,  March  L — For  the  supply  of 
broken  blue  Guernsey,  Cliff-hill,  and  Inderley  granite. 
— John  Laytou,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Offices,  Isling- 
ton, N. 

S.  Mary.  Islington,  March  1. — For  the  supply  of 
ballast,  hoggin,  hard  core,  and  clean  tiints. — ,loliu 
lAiyton,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Offices,  Islington,  N. 

S.  Mary  Islington,  March  1. — For  day  and 
jobbing  works  in  connect  ion  with  sewers  and  drains. 
— John  Layton,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Offices,  Isling- 
ton, N. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  February  2G. — For  tlie erec- 
tion of  a  hospital  for  si.xtccn  patients,  near  the  Barras 
Bridge. — Mr.  Lamb,  Property  Surveyor  to  tUo  Cor- 
poration, Kcwcastle-on-Tyne, 


Pig— Forpi^n 

per  ton 

£18  10 

0      £18  12    6     \ 

„      English  W.B.     .    . 

do 

•20  10 

0 

21     0    0 

„      Lead  Co 

do 

19    5 

0 

0    0    0 

„      Other  brands  .    .    . 

do 

18  17 

6 

19    5    0 

Sheet  Milled 

do 

20    5 

0 

0    0    0 

Shot,  Patent 

do 

21  10 

0 

0    0    0 

Red  or  minium  .... 

do 

22    0 

0 

0    0    0 

I^'tharij.',  W.B 

do 

22     0 

0 

0    0    0 

White  Drv 

do 

26  10 

0 

0    0    0 

„      ground  in  oil    .    . 

do 
Copper. 

0    0 

0 

0     0    0 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    . 

per  ton 

£D0    0 

0      £9G     0     0     1 

Pest  Selected    .... 

do 

92    0 

0 

98    0    0 

Sheet 

do 

94    0 

0 

101     0    0 

Bottoms 

do 

97    0 

0 

.03    0    0 

Australian 

do 

92     0 

0 

97    0    0 

SpaniBh  Cake     .... 

do 

88    0 

0 

0    0    0 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ,    .    . 

do 

S2  10 

0 

85    0    0 

„    Rellned  ingot     .    . 

do 

94    0 

0 

95    0    0 

TeUow  Metal      .    .    . 

per  lb. 
Iron. 

0    0 

SJ 

0    0    8f 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     . 

per  ton 

£3  14 

9 

£0    0    0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  . 

do 

10    0 

0 

10    5    0 

,,             Wales 

do 

9    5 

0 

9  10    0 

Staffordshire      .... 

do 

11  10 

0 

12  10    0 

Rail,  in  Wales    .    .    . 

do 

8  10 

0 

0    0    0 

Sheets,  single  in  London 

do 

13  10 

0 

14  10    0 

Hoops,  first  quality    .    . 

do 

12  10 

0 

13  10    0 

Nail  Rod 

do 

11  10 

0 

12  10    0 

Swedish 

do 
Oils,  &c. 

12     0 

0 

13     0    0 

0    0 

£0    0    0 

Sperm  body .        ... 

100 

0    0 

0    0    0 

34 

37 

0    0 
0    0 

0  0  0 
0    0    0 

Whale.  South  Sea,  palo 

.       „ 

Olive.  Gallipuli     .    .    . 

„ 

52  10    0 

0    0    0 

Cocoanut.  Cochin,  tun  . 

.> 

44 

0    0 

0    0    0 

38  10     0 
3.-!  10    0 

39  0  0 
0    0    0 

'.' 

Kapesced.  Eng.  pale.    . 

•       .t 

43  15    0 

0    0    0 

Cottonseed 

TiMDER. 

33  I'     " 

0     0 

Teak 

.     load 

£13 

0    0 

£14    0    0 

Quebec,  red  pino  .    .    . 

„ 

3 

15    0 

4  15    0 

„        yellow  pino  .    . 

•       1) 

4 

5    0 

5    0    0 

Quebec  oak,  white    .    . 

„ 

G 

0    0 

6    6    0 

birch             .    . 

3 
4 

15    0 

10    0 

5  0  0 
5     0    0 

„       elm 

,! 

4 

10  e 

6  10    0 

2 
S 
3 
2 
4 

10    0 
6    0 
2    0 
0    0 
0    0 

4  10  0 
4  0  0 
3  13  0 
2  10  0 
C  10    0 

' 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

„ 

yellow  pine  .    . 

II 

4 

0    0 

(i  10    0 

7 
5 

0    0 
0    0 

9    0    0 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm 

•     II 

7    0    0 

St.  Petersburg       „ 

9 

0    0 

10    0    0 

Deals,   per  0.,  12ft.  by 

•■i 

by  Oin., 

Quebec,  white  aprueo   . 

,, 

l:; 

0    0 

18    0    0 

St.  John,  white  spruce 

II 

13 

0    0 

14    0    0 

Yelhiw  pine,  pr  reduced  0 

Canada,  1st  tiuality  . 

•         »t 

20 

0    0 

22     0    0 

„         L'nd  do    .    . 

11 

14 

0    0 

15    0    0 

Archangel,  yellow    . 

„ 

12 

10    0 

14  10    0 

St,  Petersburg,  yellow 

•1 

12 

10    0 

13    5    0 

C 
0 

1.5    0 

0    0 

7  15    0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  . 

!! 

0    0    0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  , 

„ 

8 

10    0 

11     0    0 

„            whUe  . 

It 

S 

0    0 

9    0    0 

Qefle.  yellow    .    .    . 

.1 

10  10    0 

12  10    0 

8 

10    0 

12    0    0 

Christiana,  per  0.,12ft.by 

.1  by  9in.,  yellow    . 

„ 

10 

0    0 

12  10    0 

Other  Norway.    .    . 

• 

8 

0    0 

9    0    0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow 

.  ,     „ 

0 

19    P 

0  116 

First  while  .... 

0 
0 

9    S 
C    0 

0  10    0 

Second  qualities   .    . 

. .  ,1 

0    9    0 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SrRRENDER  IN  LONDON. 

ITollis,  Caleb  Edward.  Lombard-street,  City,  and  Offord- 
road^arnabury,  timber  dealer,  March  5,  at  11.30. 

TO  SCRRENDBR  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Linnick,  Charles  Richard  Sleeman,  Devonport,  huilder, 
March  G,  al  Eafit  Si,.nohouse.— Till.  RiL-hard  Francis, 
Widley,  buiMor,  .Mark-h4.  at  Portsmouth. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Evington  and  Wharram,  Hull,  bricklayers. — Robinson 
and  Marshall.  Darlington,  builder.^. — Cieorge  Piatt  and 
Co-,  Birmingham,  gas-fitting  manufacturers. — W,  Ward 
and  J.  Ward,  Stafford,  dealers  in  building  materials. — 
James  Cropper  and  Co..  Windy  Bank,  near  Newchurch,  in 
Rossendale,  briekmakers. — .iUmond  and  Norris,  Bo*toD, 
timber  merchants. 


Breakfast.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort 
ING. — "By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  law 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
and  by  a  careful  appJication  of  the  tine  properties  of  well 
selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may 
save  us  many  he.ivy  doctors'  bills." — "Civil  Service, 
Gazette."  Made  simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk 
Each  packet  is  labelled— "James  Epps  &  Co.,  Homceo- 
lathic  Chemists,  London."  Also,  makers  of  Epps's  Milky 
Cocoa  (Cocoa  and  Condensed  Milk). 


COMPETITION. 


THE       HUDDERSFIELD       SCHOOL 
BOARD  are  prepared  to  receive  DESIGN'S  for  a 
PUBLIC  ELEMENT ABY  SCHOOL  tor  600  ehUdren. 

Premiums  of  £50  for  the  Best,  and  £25  for  the  Second- 
best,  Designs  will  be  awarded. 

Designs  will  be  received  up  to  the  1st  day  of  April  187^. 
Printed  conditions  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to 

OTHO  GILES  ABBOTT,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
27,  Estate  Buildings,  Huddersfleld,  Feb.  14,  1872. 


LONDON  INTEllNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.  1872.— SEASON  TICKETS  now  on 
Sale  at  the  Royal  jUbert  Hall  Ticket  Office,  and  at  all 
the  principal  agents,  admitting  from  1st  May,  to  3Uth 
September,  1872. 

1.  To  the  Exhibition  twA  honrp'  befor.-  Ihe  public. 

2.  To  ceremnnies  and  private  viewi 

3.  To  the  HorlieuUural  U-ardons. 

4.  To  all  Musical  Promenades  in  the  Gardens,  oxclusiTO 
of  Flower  Show.s. 

•5.  To  Musical  Recitals  in  the  Albert  Hall,  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition. 

For  a  Gentleman,  £2  2s.  j  for  a  lady,  or  for  a  youth 
under  15  years.  £1  Is. 

HENllY  Y.  D.  SCOTT,  Major-Goneral, 

Secretary. 

\T  O  S  C  O  W   P  O  L  y  T  K  C  H  N  I  C 

1>I_  EXHIBITION,  1872. 

The  Committee  are  desirous  of  forming,  for  reference 
in  Moscow,  a  collection  of  trade  catalogues  or  price  list.s 
of  makers  of  machines  and  tools  of  all  kiuds,  and  of 
niathematieal  and  philosophical  instruments.  Parties 
willing  to  assist,  are  requested  to  send  at  once  to  tho 
Society  of  Arts.  .lohn-street.  Adelphi.  London.  W.O.  Two 
copies  of  each  such  catalogue  or  list  (illustrated  preferred), 
and  tho  samo  will  be  forwarded  to  Mo.seow.  free 
P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER, 
B.  POPOVE. 
Secretaries  to  the  London  Committee 
of  the  Moscow  Exhibition. 

ATIONAL    INSTITUTION    for 

DISEASES  of  the  SKIN. 
Physician:— De.  Bark  Me.^dows, 

Patients  attend  at  2'i7.  Gray's  Inn-road,  King's-eroRS,  on 
Mondays  and  Thiu-sdays,  and  at  10,  Mitre-alreet,  Aldgate, 
on  Wednesdavs  and  Fridays ;  mornings  at  10,  evenings 
from  6  till  9.  'Average  number  of  Cases  uuder  Ircatment, 
1,00U  weekly.  „ 

THOUAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec 
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LOADOy.  FRIDAY.  MARCH  1,  1872. 


PRINCE  ALFRED'S   CABINET  AT 
KENSINGTON. 

THE  Diike  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  course  of 
a  fire  years'  cruize,  which  carried  him 
round  the  world,  collected  the  materials  of  a 
small,  but  most  magnificent  museum,  the 
principal  riches  of  which  are  now  displayed  to 
the  public  at  South  Kensington.  They  consti- 
tute, so  to  speak,  a  panoramic  view  of  indus- 
try and  civilisation  in  nearly  every  latitude 
of  the  globe,  but,  imperial  and  unique,  "the 
gorgeous  East  "  stiU  maintains  its  supremacy. 
Naturally,  however,  prior  attention  i.s  given 
to  the  good  ship  Galatea  herself,  the 
scenes  of  which  she  formed  a  part,  and  her 
adventures  among  the  winds  and  waves. 
All  these  are  in  water-colours,  executed  with 
consummate  spirit  and  delicacy,  by  Mr.  O.  W. 
Brierly,  and  Blr.  N.  Chevalier.  But  though 
these,  lighting  up  an  infinite  variety  of  land- 
scapes and  sea-glimpses,  wave  effects,  coast 
outlines,  and  characteristic  architecture,  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  they  are  not  so  illus- 
trative as  many  other  parts  of  the  collection, 
though  it  is  well  worth  while  to  examine  the 
sketches,  for  instance,  of  fortified  villages  in 
New  Zealand,  of  Queen  Pomares'  palace  in 
Tahiti,  of  mansions  in  Honolulu,  of  imperial 
gardens  and  palaces  in  Japan,  of  the  river 
villages  in  China,  of  Chiaiese  taverns,  of  the 
walls  of  Pekin,  of  cook-pits  in  Manilla,  of 
Indian  tombs  and  temples,  and  of  ancient 
religious  shrines  in  Ceylon.  But  we  instinc- 
tively turn  from  these  to  the  more  dazzling 
array  of  "  objects  of  science  and  art."  And 
first  a  compliment  is  due  to  the  marvellous 
beauty  and  finish  of  workmanship  exhibited 
by  the  gold  and  silversmiths  and  enamellers 
of  the  British  Colonies.  Some  of  the  golden 
trowels,  with  ivory  and  malachite  handles, 
jewelled,  are  wonders  in  their  way,  as  are  a 
number  of  polished  caskets,  containing  richly- 
illuminated  addresses,  examples  of  sumptuous 
binding,  inkstands,  models  in  precious  metals 
of  machinery,  figures  of  animals,  epergnes, 
moimted  trophies  of  sport,  signet  rings, 
vases  formed  of  emu  and  other  egg-shells,  set 
in  silver,  compasses  devised  as  charms,  and 
silver  spades,  used  in  turning  first  sods,  in 
profusion  sufficient  to  furnish  a  shop  in  Bond- 
street  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  Duke 
must  have  laid  more  foundation  stones  than 
he  can  well  remember,  and  be  a  practised 
mason  by  this  time.  With  this  necessary 
acknowledgment  of  the  progress  in  the  de- 
corative arts  which  our  Colonial  brethren 
are  making,  with  the  happy  assistance  of 
gold,  silver,  and  jewel  mines  at  their  very 
feet,  we  pass  on  among  the  Asiatic  miscel- 
lanies, some  of  which  are  perfect  studies  in 
themselves.  All  that  comes  from  Japan  is 
characteristic  of  that  ingenious,  formal, 
highly-painted,  quaintly-shaped,  long-iso- 
lated region,  which  is  at  last  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  railway  !  Its  volumes 
of  lacquer  and  silk,  folding  like  screens,  are 
so  many  visions  of  bright  birds,  prim  gardens, 
soldiers  in  terrible  mail,  wielding  yet  more 
terrible  weapons,  singular  customs,  not  en- 
tirely unpicturesque,  and  as  singular  faces, 
strange  in  colour  and  expression,  half  simple 
and  half  cunning,  with  an  immense  amount 
of  artifice  about  them.  Some  of  the  lacquer, 
especially  that  known  as  avanturine,  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  extensively  this  lacquer  work 
prevails  in  the  industry  of  Japan.  You  have 
lacquered  cabinets,  lacquered  reading-desks, 
lacquered  tables,  lacquered  sword  and  dagger 
sheaths,  lacquered  boxes,  trays,  toys,  and 
even  bells.  But  perhaps  more  interesting  is 
the  metal-work  of  the  country.  There  is  one 
extraordinary  specimen,  said  to  be  three  centu- 
ries old.  This  is  a  large  ornamental  incense 
burner,  in  three  stages,  each  with  representa- 
tions  in  high  relief,  or  in  detached  pieces  of 


rock-work,  with  cascades,  trees,  flowers,  and 
birds ;  on  the  middle  stage  is  a  man  stand- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  invoking  or  de- 
precating a  dragon ;  in  addition,  there  is  a 
wooden  stand,  somewhat  rudely  carved,  so  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  waves,  although  it  is 
a  most  characteristic  example.  In  another 
sense  the  Japanese  cabinets  present  a  charac- 
ter of  their  own,  in  the  oddity  of  the  designs 
they  affect,  boxes  in  the  form  of  cray-fish 
or  quails,  incense  burners  I'csembling  ele- 
phants carrying  pagodas,  or  a  kylin  grasping 
a  ball,  or  a  cock  in  the  act  of  crowing,  or  a 
boy  riding  on  the  back  of  a  monster,  or  a 
cavalry  officer,  or  a  barrel  resting  on  a 
pedestal,  or  a  cocoa-nut  over  which  a  rat  is 
keeping  watch,  or  three  tortoises  slumbering 
on  a  rock,  or  a  skull.  Then,  it  will  be  re- 
marked by  those  who  visit  this  exhibition 
with  a  purpose  above  that  of  merely  gazing 
at  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  and  embroi- 
dery, that  the  Japanese  have  an  almost  Ger- 
man notion  of  comedy,  which  the  other 
nations  of  the  East  rarely,  if  ever,  deve- 
lope.  There  is  a  bronze  image  of  a  man 
as  humorous  as  anything  that  ever  came 
out  of  Nuremberg,  and  a  set  of  grotesque 
figures,  to  bo  used  as  buttons,  are  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  while,  of  all  things  else,  they  have 
contrived  to  give  a  laughter-moving  expres- 
sion to  a  basket,  which  might  be  thought  im- 
possible were  it  not  that  wo  have  positively 
seen  the  drawing  of  a  tree  that  was  over- 
poweringly  comical.  AVe  must  note,  en 
passant,  that  a  figure,  seated  in  bronze,  and 
described  as  an  effigy  of  the  heathen  deity 
Buddha,  is  so  described  without  the  slightest 
warrant.  It  has  not  a  single  attribute  of  that 
god,  and  is  more  probably  derived  from  the 
conception  of  some  local  semi-divine  hero. 
The  other  metal-work  from  Japan  is  various, 
and  possesses  peculiar  attractions — the  silver 
inlay,  the  great  bronze  cisterns ;  the  vases 
with  wrought  and  chased  surfaces,  the 
candlesticks  manufactured  of  a  curious 
amalgam,  bronze  filigree,  masses  of  gold 
lacquer,  iron  sword-guards  and  a  most 
fascinating  little  object — a  small  square 
cloisonne  enamel-box  and  cover.  The  other 
industries  illustrated  here  which,  if  we  may 
say  so,  identify  themselves  with  Japan,  are 
shown,  for  example,  in  a  musical  instrument 
with  one  string  and  two  ivory  plectra ;  some 
magnificent  porcelain  vases,  goi-geously  tinted, 
a  cluster  of  Satsuma  bottles,  dishes,  and 
jardinieres,  perfectly  unique,  some  tobacco- 
pipes  of  hideousness  not  to  be  produced  any- 
where out  of  Japan,  or,  at  any  rate,  some- 
where near  China  ;  girdle  clasps  in  a  warm- 
coloured  enamel ;  wooden  puzzles,  to  which 
the  Imperial  people  attach  an  incredible 
importance  ;  baskets,  very  excellent,  of  split 
bamboo  ;  crape  dresses  dyed  in  dark  blue, 
with  bottom  borders  suggesting  sedges  and 
water;  screens  illuminated  by  "processions 
of  grasshoppers  ;"  and  brooches  of  bronzed 
silver,  which  last  seems  like  an  inversion  of 
natm-e  and  taste. 

We  now  leave  Japan  and,  with  proper 
respect,  approach  the  vermilion  realm  of 
China,  immemorial  and  immutable.  It  is  far 
more  pretentious,  splendid,  and  colossal  than 
the  Island  Empire.  It  brings  porcelain 
garden  seats — porcelain  being  to  China  what 
lacquer  is  to  Japan — old  porcelain  vases  with 
luxm'ious  maroon  grounds,  adorned  by  dainty 
pink  figures  in  dancing  attitudes  ;  great 
dragon  jars,  valuable  specimens  of  crimson, 
or  "  bull-blood"  glaze  ;  and  a  hundred  other 
national  varieties,  including,  of  course,  the 
precious  "crackle;"  tall  vases,  such  as 
used  to  fill  with  the  fetid  scent  of  jiot  pourri 
the  halls  of  Mayfair ;  fruit  dishes  painted 
with  purple  flowers  on  celaaon  surfaces ; 
figures  of  women,  children,  unicorns,  chi- 
moeras,  military  officials,  delicious  little  tea- 
cups and  trays,  emulous  of  the  Bourbon  blue  ; 
most  elaborate  imitations  of  sculpture,  me- 
dallions, basins,  and  specimens  of  the  rare 
and  inimitable  tint  known  as  "  moonlight." 
We  find  some  very  striking  samples  of 
Chinese  art  and  industry  in  these  cabinets. 


among  which  are  resplendent  embroidered 
silks,  applied  to  pillows,  cushions,  cliair- 
covers,  "table-fronts,"  and  mandarin-robes, 
whence  all  the  picturesque  fancy  of  China, 
centuries  old,  seems  to  shine  as  freshly  and 
brightly  as  ever.  Confessing  that  we  do  not 
comprehend  the  "  whistle  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  affix  to  the  tails  of  pigeons,"  we  pause  to 
admire  the  Loo-Choo  enamels,  the  dinner- 
services  in  jade,  the  carved  agates,  the- 
laughably  life-like  mannikins  in  burnt  and' 
coloured  clay,  and  a  group  of  superb  cloisonne 
enamel  vases,  some  with  ring,  and  others 
with  di-agon  handles,  the  tints  of  which 
literally  glow  through  their  varnish.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  egg- 
shell porcelain,  light  as  bubbles,  and  match- 
lessly pure,  pilgrims'  bottles,  snuff  bottles, 
covered  cups,  boat-shaped  saucers,  and  tea- 
pots, displaying  every  conceivable  eccen- 
tricity of  taste.  Superior  to  all  these,  how- 
ever, is  a  model  in  silver  parcel-gilt  filigree 
of  a  pagoda  and  buildings,  surrounded  by 
trees.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
parallel  of  this  has  ever  been  seen  in  England. 
It  is  Swiss  in  its  complexity  of  detail,  but 
thoroughly  Asiatic  in  every  other  respect ;  a 
picture  in  full  relief,  delicate,  tempting,  and 
natural ;  in  point  of  fact,  a  bit  of  China,  im- 
ported in  silver,  so  pretty,  so  glistening, 
and  so  subtly-wrought,  that  the  ancient 
question  returns  to  us  whether  the  arts,  after 
all,  did  not  come  to  the  West  from  the  East. 
In  wood-carvings,  moreover,  the  Chinese- 
excel,  and  it  woidd  be  supei-fluous  to  mention 
their  ivory  wonders,  which  are  familiar  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  did  not  bring  home- 
with  him  a  set  of  original  Chinese  chessmen. 
With  this  regret,  let  us  take  leave  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  signalise  a  few  at- 
tractions by  the  way  before  telling  the  reader 
what  he  may  expect  when  he  unveils,  1  y  a 
visit,  the  Indian  cabinets.  "We  have  had 
enough  of  trowels,  or  there  might  be  plenty 
more  to  mention.  From  the  island  of 
Singapore  is  a  beautiful  silver  firestand, 
consisting  of  a  perforated  cup,  resting  on  a 
plateau,  supported  by  three  stars  and  cres- 
cents connected  with  a  tripod  stand  ;  also 
another  of  similar  pattern,  but  in  gold. 
Ceylon  contributes  an  exquisite  sandal-wood 
cabinet,  decorated  with  carvings  illustrative 
of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  a  considerable 
amount  of  loyal  gold  and  silver-work,  in 
the  form  of  trowels  and  presentation  cases, 
some  rich  gold  bangles,  a  pair  of  immense 
elephant's  tusks,  mounted  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  a  model  in  ivory  of  an 
elephant  made  from  one  of  that  animal's 
teeth.  'We  have  from  Australia,  after 
trowels,  principally  birds,  wedgetailed  eagles, 
hawks,  herons,  owls,  black  swans,  albatrosses, 
and  petrels ;  but,  with  them,  samples  of  gold 
in  nugget  and  in  dust ;  from  New  Zealand, 
the  carved  figure-head  of  a  canoe  ;  nuxts  of 
flax  and  Kiwi  feathers  ;  greenstone  clubs,  of 
hereditary  veneration  and  value ;  native 
weapons  ;  and,  once  more,  a  nugget.  It  will 
be  seen  how  we  were  justified  in  saying  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  nationalities 
illustrate  themselves  in  these  collections. 
We  must  skip  the  jNIauritius,  which  is  hardly 
a  country  at  all ;  I'asmania,  which  is  only  a 
colonised  desert;  Queensland,  where  there 
was  nothing  better  to  be  bought  than  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  kangaroo  ;  Malacca,  which 
is  represented  by  a  pair  of  cock-spurs  as 
Manilla  is  by  one  ;  and  linger  an  instant  with 
Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Isles,  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  bowls  of  the  famous  "  Kou  " 
wood,  calabashes,  cocoa-nut  cups,  finger- 
basins,  feather-tippets,  worthy,  any  day,  of  a 
Regent-street  window,  fans  of  state,  whistles, 
christening-scoops,  carpets  of  flax,  and  a^ 
marvellous  robe  woven  from  the  tissue  of  the 
plantain,  and  which  was,  on  a  grand  cere- 
monial occasion,  worn  by  his  Royal  High- 
ness himself,  who  must  then  have  looked 
particularly  unlike  the  captain  of  a  frigate  in 
the  British  navy. 
Turning    to    the    Indian   collections,    wo 
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commend  them  to  the  closest  attention  of  all 
■who  feel  an  interest  in  the  history  and  progess 
of  artistic  manufacture.  There  is  certainly  no 
finer  display  in  England,    not   even  in   the 
India   ISIusoum.      "We    connncnce    with    the 
metal-work,  and  there  lie  before   us   crosses 
"  which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore," 
of  modem  date,    however,    and   of    Parsee 
design,  we  fancy  ;  with  scent-stands,  hookahs, 
rose-water  sprinklers,  water-bottles  decorated 
with  beaten  work  beyond  all   praise  ;  "paun 
boxes,'"  elbow  armlets,  bringing  to  tlie  mind 
the  portrait  of  Nourmahal  in  her  state  ;  girdle 
clasps,  fit  for  the  Graces,  and  fianiing  with 
emeralds    and    diamonds,    and    a    thousand 
various  rarities.     It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the   minuteness   and  richness  cliaracterising 
some  of  this  work,  the  golden  bosses   on  the 
shield    of  transparent   rhinoceros   hide ;  the 
swords  witli  gold-plated  liandles  ;  the  battle- 
axes,  damascened  with   silver  ;    the  daggers 
with  green-glass  handles,  jewelled  to  the  hilt ; 
the     chasings,     mountings,      and     gildings, 
especially  of  steel  ;  the  inscriptions  in  gold  ; 
the  settings  of  pearl  ;  the  waterings  ;  or  tliat 
"  scimitar,  with  ivory  liandle,  mounted   with 
massive  gold  tigers'  heads,  jewelled,  the  blade 
very  richly   watered  and  chanueled  through- 
out to  receive   seed-pearls   which  flow  from 
liilt  to  point."     niese  weapons,  it  is  evident, 
were  never  intended  for  war.     They   arc   all 
gem  and  rejoicing.     But  so  much    camiot  be 
said  of  the  battle-mace  presented  by  the  chief 
of    Sanglee,    which   has   a  very  serious   ap- 
pearance  indeed.     But   all   Asiatics  appear, 
like  the  Spaniards,  to  have  taken  pride  in  the 
decoration  and  brilliance   of   their   armoury. 
Here  are    knives,    gmelling,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  of  assassination,  with  the  most  innocent 
of    mother-of-pearl    handles,  and   blades  of 
lady-like     delicacy,     one     enclosed     within 
another,    witli  deadly  Belooch  guns  and  fear- 
ful INIahratta  Exealibur.     But  tlie  Indian  ex- 
hibition is   not   all  wai-likc.     On     the   eon- 
trarj',  much  of  it  is  filled  with  suggestions  of 
luxury   and    peace ;  Hookah   rugs,    in   gold 
thread  and  coloured  silks,    carpets  like   beds 
of  blossoms,   sweeps  of  rose-coloured  veh-et, 
jackets  of  rich  red  silk,    embroidered  shawls, 
scarfs  of  ibex-wool,    bamboo    whisks,   and, 
jmce  the  good  old  Brahminical  times,    photo- 
graphic albums.    Still,  the  array  is  principally 
martial,  and  very   remarkable  it  is.     There 
are  the  "war  quoits,"  called  "  of  Akali,"   an 
apparatus  of  fighting  nowhere  else  employed  ; 
double-pronged  spear-heads,  resembling  some 
of  the   savage  implements   stored  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London  ;  a   magnificent   helmet   of 
finelj'-watered   steel,    cliased   and   gilt   with 
Aral)ic  inscriptions  in  relief,  and  a  brass  and 
steel  mail  neck-piece,  with  Arabic  characters 
interwoven.     With  this  last  are  three  others, 
of  similar  though   of  less  elaborate   design, 
and,    probably,    of     a     different    date.      A 
curious  collection  is  formed  by  Indian  shirts 
of  mail,   of  alternate   brass .  and   steel   links 
woven  in  i-ectangular  patterns,  head-pieces  and 
leggings  of  steel,  barred  and  rivetted  ;  armour, 
armlets  of    metal,  in  Vandyke  patterns,  and 
a  set  of  back,  breast,  and  side  plates  as  Ijriglit 
as  mirrors — termed  "  mirrors,"  indeed,  in  the 
Indian  Dictionary.  It  is  amusing  to  discover, 
amid  this  outpouring,  so  to  speak,  of  antique 
Asiatic  life,  its  wars,  its  chivalry,  its  tourna- 
ments— in  close  kinship  with  our  own  and 
those  of  France  in  former  days — such  "modern 
instances"  as  a  "  copy  of  the  '  Leaves  from 
our  Journal  in  the  Highlands,'  translated  into 
the  ^lahratthi  language,  bound  in  morocco, 
in  case  of  sandal-wood,  with  ivory  inlay  ;  "  a 
"silver    pentagi'aph,"    "Indian    guns    with 
English  .stocks,"  and  the  names  and  titles  of 
"Sir  Salar  Jung,  K.C.S.I.,"  "  Sir  Jung  Baha- 
door,   K.C.S.I.,"  and  "  W.  AVhampoa,  Esq." 
But  we  must  not,  in  reviewing  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  Indian  collection,  understand  it 
as  pretending  to  represent,  in  any  mannei',  the 
full  industry   of  our   Indian    ICmjure.     It  is 
essentially  a  cabinet  of  luxuries  and  curiosi- 
ties, an<l  not  sucli  a  display  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  an  International  Exhibition.   I'A'ory 
object  in  it  is  choice  and  intended  to  be  unique, 


or,  at  all  events,  a  specimen  of  Eastern  pride. 
Thus,  the  silver  pot  and  plateau,  jirosented 
by  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor,  are  so  sparkling,  that 
we  can  never  imagine  them  as  being  anywhere, 
except  under  a  glass  case ;  the  four  bangles 
of  enamelled  gold  could  not  possibly  be  worn 
even  by  tlie  most  courtly  of  court  beauties  in 
Europe,  but  must,  as  if  by  nature,  twinkle  on 
the  limbs    of  dark-browed  Eastern   syrens  ; 
and  whoooidd  dream  of  sitting  down  with  any 
composure  with    the  resplendent    cups  and 
saucers  of  Jeypore  spread  before  him,  on  one 
of  those  almost  translucent  tables  of  enamel, 
wearing  a  pair  of  those  glittering  cashmere 
slippers,  and  armed  with  a  Vizianaghur  dagger, 
having  an  ivory  handle,  aglow  with  diamonds, 
water-bladed,    damascened  with    gold,   and 
marked  either  with  the  inscrutable  fihooka 
cross,  or  the  equally  inscrutable  wavy  emblem 
of  the  Malay  V    All  this  so  vividly  suggests  a 
difference  between  European  and  Eastern  life 
and  manners,  that  even  on  thisaocomit  alone, 
valuable  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  the 
latest  contributions  to  the  treasures  of  South 
Kensington.     But,    above   all,   they  are  im- 
portant as  demonstrating  the  perfection  to 
which  the  ancient  races  of  the  East  progressed 
in  many  charming  arts  long  before  we  had 
arrived  at  even  the  initials  of  them.  In  Europe, 
no  doubt,  in  distant  days,  there  were  master- 
artificers  in  metal-work,  in  weaving,  and  in 
the  elaboration  of  jewellery;  but  those  days, 
ancient  to  us,  were  as  a  childhood  to  the  im- 
memorial nations   of   Asia,   who   have   lost, 
however,  perhaps  more  than  we  have  gained  ; 
whereas,  we  learned  from  them  formerly,  they 
are  compelled  to  learn  from  us  now,  which 
accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  difference  between 
a  Calcutta  trowel,  wrought  in  the  year  1871, 
and  those  water-bottles   of    beaten  gold,  to 
which  time  gives  no  date,  and  which  confers 
upon  the  artist  no  fame. 


ON  THE  ECONOMY   SHOWN  IN 
ROMAN  CONSTRUCTION.* 

WE  are  too  ready  to  look  upon  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  people  who,  possessed  of 
immense  wealth,  were  not  obliged  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  means  by  which  they 
accomplished  their  ends,  and  who  could  afford 
witliout  scruple  to  dispense  with  those  expe- 
dients upon  which  we,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  our  resources,  have  to  rely.  The  passion 
for  grand  effects  was  not  indeed  entirely  ab- 
sent from  any  of  their  undertakings,  but  tlie 
genius  of  the  Romans  knew  how  to  reconcile 
vast  conceptions  with  facile  means  by  wliich 
they  might  be  carried  out ;  and  the  more  we 
study  ahnost  any  of  their  remaining  monu- 
ments, the  more  do  we  find  artifices  abound- 
ing which  tend,  if  not  to  reduce  hand  labour, 
atlcast  to  simplify  it.  AVhile  arcliitects  in 
their  conceptions  aimed  at  once  at  a  majestic 
effect  and  a  durability  worthy  of  the  power 
of  the  Roman  people,  an  evident  regard  to 
rigorous  economy  guided  tliem  in  the  execu- 
tion of  every  part 
realise,  by  the 
and  siuiple,  the 

lidity  and  incomparable  grandeur.  The  do 
niinant  idea  which  explains  the  practical  con- 
struction of  their  architecture  was  to 
minimise  the  use  of  temporary  staging  (or 
scaffolding),  to  keep  down  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  cost  of  the  centreing  of  their  vaults, 
and  it  is  by  the  study  of  their  concrete  vaults 
tliat  this  idea  can  be  put  in  the  clearest 
light. 

The  name  "vault"  seems  to  indicate  a 
construction,  the  joints  of  which  range  to  a 
common  centre.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
method  .adopted  in  the  Bonian  vaults  formed 
of  rubble  masonry.  The  courses  composing 
the  body  of  such  a  vault  keep,  from  the 
sju'inging  to  the  crown,  the  most  exact  hori- 
zontality  :  the  sight  of  these  courses,  with 
clearly-defined  edges  in  the  rents  and  fissures 
of  a  pile  of  ruins,  i-ecalls  to  the  mind,  almost 


part  ;  they  always  aspired  to  i  q{j^  -^yiti. 
■  use  of  methods  at  once  easy  fQi-meJ  j-ibs 
le  double  merit   of  perfect   so-     centre  to  ci 
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involuntarily,  the  level  linos  which  are  some- 
times dra-mi  with  such  perfect  exactness  in 
sections  of  stratified  geological  formations. 
A  va\ilt  was  raised  like  an  embankment,  -with 
alternate  courses  of  stones  and  mortar,  and 
the  entire  difficulty  lay  in  supporting  this 
mass  of  materials  in  space  during  the  setting 
of  the  mortal'.  This  difficulty  was  increased 
from  another  cause  :  since  the  vault  owed  its 
stability  oidy  to  its  monolithic  structure,  the 
least  settlement  of  the  centreing,  leaving  these 
badly-consolidated  masses  of  masonry  without 
due  bearing,  exposed  them  to  disastrous  rup- 
tures. 

The  following  was  the  way  in  which   the 
Romans  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  delicate 
question  :  instead  of  making  the  whole  mass 
of  their  vaults  bear  directly  on  the  temporary 
centreing,  they   interposed   between  it  and 
the  vault  an  intermediate  course  or  layer   of 
brick   (or   rather  tile).      Sometimes  a  net- 
work of  tile  of  large  mesh,  a  sort  of  masonic 
open  work  of  extreme  lightness,  is  laid   over 
the  wooden  centres,  and  takes  off  from  them 
the  weight  of  the  vault  proper ;  sometimes 
the  temporary  centreing  is   covered  over  its 
entire  surface  with  a  layer  of  bricks  laid  flat. 
In  either  case    it  was  sufficient,  instead  of 
making  the  wooden  centreing  strong   enough 
to  carry  the  bulky  solid  of  the  vault,  to  give 
it  the  necessary  stiffness  to  support  a  skeleton, 
by  its  natui-e  light,  and  upon  which  was  built 
the  solid  covering.     Doubled,  in  fact,  as  the 
centreing  was  by  this  layer  of  bricks,  which 
both  covered  and  protected  it,  it  was  sheltered 
from  all  destructive  action,  and  while  it  gave 
its  form  to  the  mass  above,  did  not  support 
its  weight.     When  once  laid   this  tile   shell 
became  the  true  centre  of  the  vault,  a  centre 
essentially  durable,  which   was   embodied  in 
the  constructive  mass,  and  conduced,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  masonry  itself,  to  the  solidity 
and  preservation  of  the  work.     This  second 
centreing  of  tile  cost,   indeed,  more  than  the 
equivalent   bulk   of  the    rubble   or  concrete 
the  place  of  which  it  takes,  but  this  increase 
of  expense  will  ajtpear  quite  insignificant  if 
we  compare  it  witli  the  saving  which  thereby 
accrued  in  the  timber — and  besides  this,  the 
actual  increase  was  but  of  very  small  amount. 
The  materials  of  which  the  shells  were  com- 
posed, consisted  simply  of  brick  or   tile,  of 
large  dimensions,  it  is  true,  l)ut  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  carried  on  at  but   a  small 
outlay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

And  yet  these  bricks,  in  spite  of  their 
small  cost,  were  used  with  a  remarkaljly ' 
sparing  hand.  We  have  said  that  the  shells 
of  Roman  vaults  were  of  two  kinds  :  some- 
times they  were  formed  of  bricks,  laid  as 
ribs  radiating  from  the  crown,  sometimes  they 
resolved  themselves  into  a  sort  of  curved 
pavement  laid  on  the  centreing. 

Let  us  point  out  the  principal  varia- 
tions of  the  first  type.  These  were  gener- 
ally built  with  bricks  of  two  sizes  — 
square  bricks  of  about  2;>in.  on  the  side, 
and  rectangular  bricks  about  23in.  by 
With  the  rectangular  bricks  were 
or  rings,  about  I'iSin.  apart  from 
centre,  and  by  means  of  the  large 
square  bricks  these  ril)S  were  at  intervals 
connected  together  two  and  two.  Thus  was 
formed  round  the  wood  centreing  a  sort  of 
open-work  cage,  which  may  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  model  of  a  shell  with 
ribs  radiating  from  the  crown  wOiieli  obtained 
amongst  the  Romans.  Sometimes  this  en- 
velope of  the  centreing  was  replaced  by  a 
system  of  arches,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  at  greater  or  smaller  distances  ajtart. 
These  arclies  were  built  of  rectangular  bricks 
as  above,  and  in  them  were  laid  at  interval.s 
bricks  about  23in.  square.  These,  projecting 
on  each  side  from  the  rib  of  wliich  they 
formed  a  part,  bonded  the  tile  mesh-work  and 
the  mass  of  the  rubl.ilo-work  closely  together. 
Often,  again,  ribs  formed  of  bricks  2;jin.  by 
6in.  were  grouped  in  pairs  and  bonded  solidly 
together  by  the  large  square  bricks  forming 
tie-pieces. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  by  a  -written  description 
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only  a  cleai"  and  complete  idea  of  the 
ingenious  combinations  of  laricli:  tliat  were 
adopted.  We  must  content  ourselves  here 
with  indicating  tlie  principle  of  tlieir  con- 
struction, and  pass  on  to  a  summary  exami- 
nation of  the  second  method  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  support  their  vaults — a  con- 
tinuous layer  of  flat  tUes.  This  mode  of 
carrying  the  solid  vault  was  thus  practised. 
On  the  convex  surface  of  the  centreing  was 
lad  a  bed  of  the  large  square  briclis,  the 
lateral  dimensions  of  which  have  been  already 
given,  and  which  were  generally  from  liin. 
to  2iu.  thick.  These  large  bricks  cemented 
together  with  excellent  plaster  or  quick- 
setting  mortar,  formed  over  the  whole  con- 
vexity of  the  centreing  a  thin  bed  with  no 
apertiu'es  or  cavities,  which  exactly  followed 
the  form  of  the  intrados,  and  presented,  as 
we  have  above  said,  the  appearance  of  a 
hollow  tile  floor.  This  paving  constituted  in 
itself  a  complete  shell  of  the  vault ;  but 
usually  a  second  "floor"  was  superimposed 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first,  but  con- 
structed of  bricks  of  smaller  dimensions, 
and  which  formed  on  the  curved  planking  of 
the  centering  a  double  envelope  cemented  to 
the  first  witli  plaster  or  mortar. 

As  the  result  of  this  superposition,  there 
was,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  centreing, 
like  a  protecting  crust,  a  sort  of  light  vault, 
from  which,  immediately  after  its  completion, 
the  centreing  could  not  have  been  removed 
without  running  the  risk  of  its  breaking  up 
imder  its  own  weight,  but  which  gradually 
stiffened  as  the  massive  backings  were  fUIed 
in,  and  became  ultimately  capaljle  of  sustain- 
ing of  itself  the  whole  of  the  rubble  work. 
In  fact,  the  reason  why  the  centreing  could 
not  be  immediately  struck  was  not  so  much 
the  small  thickness  of  the  solid  crust  as  in  the 
semi-circular  form  of  its  section.  A  vault  of 
flat  bricks  or  tiles  would  be  stable  under  the 
double  condition  of  its  section  being  a  small 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  of  being  kept  immovably 
between  fixed  abutments.  If  formed  of  a 
semi-circular  section,  it  would  acquire  the 
rigidity  it  lacks  by  the  haunches  being  solidly 
filled  up,  which  would  oppose  any  yielding  to 
flexure,  and  prevent  the  thin  shell  of  masonry 
sinking  down  upon  itself.  This  last  case  is 
evidently  that  of  the  thin  crust  of  tile  in  a 
Roman  vault. 

The  weight  of  the  vault  rested  on  the 
centreing  only  until  the  first  com-ses  of  rubble 
had  backed  up  the  tile  paving  to  a  level 
gi-eater  or  less  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the 
part  really  employed  in  carrying  the  weight, 
/.  e.,  the  effective  part  of  the  "  floor,"  being- 
then  a  sunple  arc  of  a  circle,  offered  itself 
under  the  best  conditions  for  equilibrium. 
The  wooden  centreing  could  at  that  moment 
have  been  struck  and  removed  for  use  at  some 
other  point ;  in  other  words,  the  vault  could 
be  constructed  in  parts,  and  the  same  centre- 
ing used  for  different  portions.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  course  which  the  Romans  more  than 
once  followed,  and  to  convince  oneself  of  this, 
it  is  enough  to  notice  that  the  bricks  of  the 
shell,  instead  of  being  cut  to  shape  and  form- 
ing a  floor  with  radiating  joints,  have,  on  the 
contrary,  their  edges  left  square,  and  simply 
range  side  by  side  like  the  squares  of  a 
draught-board.  Tliis  circumstance  agrees 
well  with  the  idea  of  a  construction  in  sections, 
for  if  we  suppose  the  "  floor"  laid  with  joints 
ranging  to  the  summit,  eacli  of  these  sections 
(or  limes)  would  terminate  in  a  toothing,  and 
thus  there  would  be  certain  troublesome  con- 
ditions to  attend  to  whenever  it  was  required 
to  join  one  of  them  to  the  next ;  the  ancients, 
dispensing  altogether  with  bonding  the  various 
ribs  or  sections  together  sideways,  avoided 
thereby  all  difliculties  in  connecting  them. 

As  to  the  economy  resulting  in  the  centre- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  it  was  sufficient,  as  has 
been  ab-eady  remarked,  for  it  to  be  stiff  enough 
to  carry  the  weight  of  one  of  the  two  "  floors." 
The  first  layer  served  as  a  centre  upon  which 
to  bed  the  second,  and  the  two  together 
formed  a  rigid  support  upon  which  was  carried 
the  whole  weight  of  the  rough  masonry. 


Let  us  go  on  to  the  detailed  arrangements 
and  variations  of  the  system.  Sometimes 
were  laid  here  and  there  amongst  the  flat 
bricks,  bricks  on  edge,  projecting  into  and 
giving  a  key  to  the  rough  backing.  Often, 
again,  the  second  "floor"  was  reduced  to  a 
series  of  ribs  formed  of  small  bricks  laid  as 
cover  joints  along  the  courses  of  the  first 
layer.  In  time  they  were  satisfied  to  place 
a  small  brick  laid  in  cement  on  the  points 
where  a  shock  or  a  great  pressure  would  have 
the  most  effect — that  is,  on  the  meeting  point 
of  four  of  the  large  bricks  composing  the 
mesh-work  or  "floor." 

These  shells  of  flat  bricks  or  tile  were  in 
very  general  use  amongst  the  Romans :  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  Villa  of  Hadrian 
are  the  most  remarkable  remaining  examples. 
Finally,  the  use  of  flat  bricks  in  vaults  has 
not  been  entirely  abandoned  by  Italian 
builders.  The  vaulted  cloisters  which  adorn 
the  palaces  of  modern  Rome  are  for  the  most 
part  constructed  of  square  tiles,  the  intradps 
is  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  tiles  jointed 
with  cement,  tlie  rest  is  made  up  of  very 
rough  rubble  work.  Italian  workmen  call 
this  sort  of  work  volte  alia  volterrana,  and 
sometimes  give  to  it  tlie  expressive  name  of 
volte  afoglio. 

♦ 

HOW  TO  BUILD  SCIENTIFICALLY 
AVITH  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS.—VL 

WALLS. 

BRICKS. — In  dealing  with  this  subject, 
less  difficulty  presents  itself  than  with  the 
preceding  materials,  because  the  use  of  brick 
is  more  general,  and  we  have  consequently 
greater  experience.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
material  has  been  in  general  use  since  the  days 
of  Richard  II.,  when  its  manufacture  became 
common.  Leland  mentions  this  latter  fact 
in  his  "  Itinerary."  Although  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  great  antiquity,  yet  I  cannot 
help  reminding  my  reader  that  bricks  are  often 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  they  being  alluded 
to  as  early  as  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  is  not 
supposed  tliat  these  bricks,  or  that  bricks  for 
some  time  thereafter,  were  burnt  in  fm-naces 
or  kilns,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  so  burn  their  bricks. 

Defnition. — A  brick  is  a  factitious  stone, 
manufactured  from  argillaceous  or  clayey 
earth,  well  tempered,  and  squeezed  into  a 
moidd.  When  so  formed,  it  is  stacked  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  and  finally  burnt  to  a  proper 
degree  of  hardness  in  a  clamp,  or  kiln. 

Ordinary  Brick  Walb. — One  of  the  sins  of 
the  present  day  is  that  bricks  are  not  now 
manufactured  so  good  as  in  olden  times.  In 
a  paper  read  at  the  Architectural  Association, 
it  is  advanced  that  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
manufacture  of  stock  bricks  has  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  statement  that  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  know  liow  bad  they  might  be 
made,  and  yet  pass.  No  doubt,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out  with  regard  to  other  ma- 
terials, there  should  be  some  absolute  test 
applicable  to  the  brick ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
would  be  doing  good  service  if  they  defined 
what  those  tests  should  be.  They  have  just 
issued  to  us  a  most  usefid  paper  relating  to 
builders'  contracts,  and  perhaps  may,  there- 
fore, have  time  to  attend  to  this  suggestion. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  different  kinds  of 
bricks  is  very  large  ;  the  leading  kinds  I  will 
only  mention — malms,  or  marl  stocks,  stocks, 
place  bricks. 

A(lcanta(ie>!. — Durability  ;  cheapness  ;  not  so 
liable  to  osmus  ;    fire-resisting    qualities. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  at  length  confirm  the 
first  advantage — namely,  durability.  The 
remains  of  brick  buildings  from  the  earliest 
periods  attest  it.  The  old  Roman  walls  in  this 
country  and  in  France  might  be  mentioned  as 
instances.  For  an  example  of  the  endurance 
of  decorative  brickwork,  perhaps  none  I  coidd 


name  is  better  known  than  the  house  in  S. 
Martin's  Lane.  As  to  cheapness,  it  seems 
now  likely  it  will  find  a  rival  in  concrete. 
The  cost  of  ordinary  brickwork  in  mortar  is 
about  £12  10s.  per  rod.  I  mention  this 
because  I  propose  taking  this  price  in  dealing 
with  the  comparative  cheapness  between  it 
and  other  materials.  Its  non-liability  to 
osmus  is  a  great  advantage.  Where  I  am 
building  in  Worcestershire,  with  the  local 
stone,  I  am  putting  a  lining  of  bricks  (as 
is  customary)  to  prevent  the  osmatic  action. 
I  may  mention  brick,  though  as  absorbent  as 
limestone,  is  not  as  liable  to  osmus,  for  the 
reason  that  one  is  of  a  heating  nature  imder 
the  influence  of  moisture,  wliile  the  other  is 
cooling,  and  the  absorbent  action  of  the 
sun  quickly  di'aws  out  again  the  damp  from 
the  brick,  while  with  the  limestone  the  in- 
ternal licat  attracts  it  through  the  wall,  and 
the  sun's  influence  only  makes  it  more  ab- 
sorbent and  prepared  it  more  effectually  for 
the  next  supply  of  rain.  As  to  its  fireproof 
qualities,  I  need  only  quote  Professor  Lewis, 
who  says :  "In  fact,  the  result  really  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  secure  protection  from  fire 
is  a  structure  of  ir/ct  arches  on  ftn'ci:  supports. 
Nothing  else  that  I  can  call  to  mind  will 
stand  the  effects  of  great  heat  and  the  action 
of  flames ;  stone  and  granite  fly  to  pieces, 
but  good  brickwork  never  does." 

Disadvantcifies. — Uniformity,  inferiority  of 
crushing  weight,  difficidty  of  grandness  of 
effect  with  such  small  parts,  colour.  As  to 
the  fh'St  I  would  quote  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hugo,  because  he  appears  devoted  to  brick 
buildings,  and  regrets  the  demolition  of  those 
old  ones  that  remain.  He  says  :  "  I  admit  to 
the  full,  however,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
uniformity,  and  therefore,  monotony,  in  aU 
brick  buildings,  and  that  by  the  use  of  other 
materials  greater  variety  of  effect  may  be 
obtained."  I  am  aware  I  shall  be  answered 
that  this  motonony  is  broken  by  introducing 
varied  coloured  bricks,  yet  I  think  the  fact 
that  this  style  of  work  is  falling  into  disuse  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  unless  done  by  a 
master  liand,  such  treatment  is  unsuccessful, 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  obtained  a  vulgar 
cognomen  is  proof  thereof. 

Pillars. — When  built  of  brick  these  should 
not  be  more  in  height  than  twelve  times  the 
thickness  at  the  base  ;  when  more  than  this 
there  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  strength. 
A  height  of  24  times  the  thickness  reduces  the 
strength  from  10  to  7  ;  when  increased  to  30 
times,  the  strength  is  reduced  to  one-half ; 
and  when  increased  to  40  times,  the  strength 
is  reduced  to  one-tiiird.  In  practice  the  safe 
load  should  seldom  exceed  one-tenth  to  pro- 
duce fracture. 

The  weight  to  piroduce  fracture  per  super- 
ficial foot : — 

tons 

Brick  (oi-dmary)    40 

do.    strong  well  Vmrnt   70 

do.     firo    100 

Brickwork  in  cement  30 

do.        in  mortar  20 

Concrete  (made  with  lime)  in  foundations      24 

Bath  stone  80 

Portland  Oolite 130 

Magnesian  limestone  (Roach  Abhey)  .'    100 

Cragleith  sandstone 200 

Yorkshire     do 350 

Aberdeen  granite 500 

I  do  not  think  tlie  artistic  mind  usually 
sufficiently  realises  the  third  objection.  Yet 
how  effective  it  is  on  the  popular  mind.  A 
monolith  of  the  most  outrageous  proportions, 
if  it  only  weighed  a  few  tons  more  than  any 
other  stone,  or  was  a  few  feet  longer,  and 
was  placed  in  position,  would  obtain  more 
opinions  in  praise  than  the  most  correctly 
proportioned  erection  of  similar  size.  Take 
an  article  I  remember  reading  in  the  Times, 
advocating  a  monolith  as  a  monument  to  the 
Prince  Consort.  It  was  to  be,  they  ad- 
vised, the  largest  block  ever  sent  from  a 
quarry.  The  length  of  time  to  produce  it 
was  not  to  be  considered,  and  if  no  vessel 
could  bring  it  to  London  a  special  one  was  to 
be  built  for  the  piu-pose — and  all  for  what  ? 
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Simjily  that  the  sentiment  in  the  people 
should  be  studied — a  sentiment,  I  believe, 
as  false  sesthetioally  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and 
injurious  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  To 
express  it  briefly  it  is,  "  ( i  ive  me  the  preference 
for  that  which  is  known  to  liave  cost  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  to  have  erected,  and 
to  be  bigger  than  anything  tliat  can  be  seen 
elsewhere,  versus  elegiuice,  proportion,  and 
beauty." 

I  have  been  led  to  this  by  finding  how  true 
it  is  that  the  great  dilhculty  of  producing  a 
grand  building  in  brick  is  due  more  to  the 
spectator's  preconceived  views  than  to  the  ab- 
sence of  tlie  power  to  do  amongst  my  profes- 
sional brethren. 

As  to  colour,  Ciwilt  mentions  this  as  an 
objection,  qualifying  it,  however,  by  saying 
form  is  much  more  essential  to  beauty  that 
colour. 

TiSt. — 'I'ake  two  bricks  and  strike  them  to- 
geth  er,  and  i  f  a  clear  ringing  sound  is  t  li  e  result, 
the  quality  is  good.  The  edges  of  the  brick 
should  be  sharp.  Sliouldnotabsorbmuch  water. 
(Sec  p.  101)  nnU\  for  the  quantity  a  good  stock 
brick  immersed  in  water  will  absorb  in  twenty- 
four  hours.)  I  should  not  fulfill  the  duty  I 
have  undertaken  if  I  omitteil  to  mention  a 
peculiar  test.  It  is  applied  to  the  transverse 
strength.  In  an  elaborate  jiaper  read  in  18G1, 
before  the  In.stitute,  it  is  thus  alluded  to  :  "I 
thought  it  would  exercise  a  healthy  influence 
over  tlie  builder  if  we  could  agree  upon  some 
standard  of  quality,  or  means  of  testing  at  any 
time  what  bricks  really  were.  Having  ex- 
perienced a  like  benefit  in  testing  for  the  last 
thirty  years  the  strength  of  pig-iron  pur- 
chased for  my  foundry,  I  desired  that  tliirty 
bricks  should  be  senttome  asanaveragcsample 
of  the  kind  he  purposed  using.  I  found  that 
the  average  strength  of  these  bricks  was,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  about  1,3001b.  When  the 
bulk  of  the  bricks  was  delivered,  from  tlie 
appearance  not  being  favourable,  we  passed  a 
number  through  the  machine,  and  found  the 
average  strength  was  about  SOOlb.  This  same 
plan  I  pursue  with  any  bricks  I  may  now  have 
to  purchase,  and  altliough  the  transverse 
strength  may  not  indicate  all  that  it  is  desirable 
to  know  of  the  qualities  of  a  brick,  yet,  if  it 
comes  up  to  a  good  average  strength,  the 
the  brick  is  either  made  of  good  materials,  or, 
if  of  bad  materials,  the  burning  has  been  very 
good.  Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  every 
brick  will  be  tested,  but  as  a  couple  of  men 
with  the  testing  machine  I  use  can  prove  at 
least  :>00  per  hour,  that  number  would  surtice 
to  determine  the  quality  of  a  vast  quantity. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained what  is  the  breaking  point  of  the 
bricks,  but  what  is  the  bearing  power  up  to  a 
certain  agreed  standard  of  strength.  If,  for 
instance,  you  wanted  to  test  bricks  at  Boston, 
where  the  mean  strength  is  .5,0(Mlb.,  it  might 
be  considered  that  4,()001b.  was  a  fair  te.st. 
If  bricks  had  been  purchased  at  a  tested 
strength  in  the  year  ^fio,  at  Uriconium,  about 
3,00Ulb.,  or  if  in  London,  in  ISGO,  I  would 
advise  the  bricklayer  to  limit  his  guarantee  to 
3601b.,  because,  unfortunately,  some  have 
broken  at  ;l(!illb.  The  method  I  have  adopted 
of  testing  bricks,  as  we  do  our  girders  and 
beams,  has  not,  1  tliink,  been  usually  adopted 
by  others,  the  usual  test  being  that  of  re- 
sistance to  a  crushing  force." 

Next  week  I  purpose  treating  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bricks.  B.  F. 


TLUMBIXG.— IV. 
{Continued  from  page  96.) 
TN  the  last  article  the  manner  of  laying  lead 
-*-  in  stone  cornice  gutters,  and  up  skews 
and  flashings,  was  explained,  both  back  and 
front  gutters  being  uninterrupted  in  their 
whole  length.  Sujiposing.  however,  a  building 
is  taken  which,  in  addition  to  its  two  gable 
chimneys,  has  a  chimney  C  in  centre  of  front 
elevation,  as  Fig.  1,  of  which  Fig.  2  gives 
end  or  sectional  view.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  gutter  channel  is  not  iu- 


terferedwith,  the  back  of  lead  gutter,  inst  nid 
of  going  up  roof,  stands  up  against  front  of 
chimney,  as  shown  by  dotted  line  D,  Fig.  2. 
It  does  not,  however,  go  into  raggle  E,  tor 
that  would  bind  the  lead  too  much  ;  but  top 
edge  of  lead  is  kept  a  little  below  raggle, 
being  allowed  to  stand  up  about  ;iin. 
or  so  ;  and,  to  ]irevcnt  rain  getting  down  the 
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back  of  gutter,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  lead, 
called  the  "apron,"  about  4^in.  broad — 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances — is 
]nit  along  front  of  chimney  so  as  to  overlaji 
hack  of  gutter.  This  "  apron  "  has  its  upper 
edge  bent  into  raggle  E,  where  it  is  liehl  fast 
by  lead  bats,  and  the  raggle  afterwards  filled 
up  with  cement  or  mastic. 


It  has  been  said  that  back  of  gutter  front- 
ing chimney  has  to  be  bent  straight  up,  as  at 
D,  but  as  the  gutter  lead  on  each  side  of  chim- 
ney lies  back  onroof,  it  followsthat  the  gutter 
at  each  front  corner  of  chimney  has  to  be 
made  to  fit  said  corners  ;  this  is  done  either 
by  "  working  "  or  beating  the  lead  down  so 
that  it  both  lies  on  roof  and  also  goes  up 
side  of  chimney  so   far. 

When  the  lead  is  to  be  wrought  back  into  its 
site,  the  plumber  should  take  off  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  stone  corner  first,  so  as  both  to 
help  himself  and  prevent  tearing  the  lead. 
In  other  cases,  instead  of  working  down  the 
lead,  some  may  slit  it  down  close  by  each  end 
of  chimney,  and  bend  it  back,  which  of  course 
does  not  thin  it  any,  but  causes  the  plumber 
to  solder  in  a  small  piece  to  make  up  defi- 
ciency. Another  plan  is  to  have  a  separate 
piece  of  lead  for  the  gutter  along  front  of 
chimney,  which  would  cause  the  gutter  in 
Fig.  1  to  be  of  three  pieces ;  after  laying 
which,  there  would  require  to  be  two  soldered 
joints,  one  at  each  corner  of  chimney.  In 
this  ]ilan,  while  the  lead  for  gutter  on  each 
side  of  chimney  might  be  cut  out  at  about 
2ft.  broad,  that  in  front  of  chimney  would 
only  be  about  1ft.  5in.  broad.  In  laying  all 
such  gutters  as  these,  the  lead,  being  kept 
some  distance  higher  at  back  than  at  front, 
should  gutter  get  choked  up  by  dirt  or  half- 
melted  snow,  there  is  plenty  of  margin  for 
water  running  harmlessly  over  front  with- 
out any  getting  inside. 

After  gutter  has  been  laid  to  fit  chimney 
C,  a  lead  "  flashing,"  about  llin.  broad  or  so, 
has  to  be  put  up  each  side  of  chimney ;  its 
length — taking  chimney  at  2ft.  thick — will  be 
about  2ft.  lOin.,  or  more,  according  to  pitch 
of  roof.  It  bends  roimd  chimney  a  little  at 
bottom,  and  at  top  goes  up  to  back  of  chimney 
gutter  at  F,  Fig.  2,  whatever  portion  of 
lead  flashing  projects  above  sole,  or  bottom 
of  gutter,  being  cut  away.  This  chimney 
flashing  is  put  into  raggle,  as  described  for 
chimney  flashings  in  former  article.  After 
flashings  are  on,  a  lead  gutter  has  to  be  laid 
along  back  of  chimney,  as  per  dotted  line  G, 
Fig.  2.  The  lead  for  gutters  so  situated  may 
be  of  various  breadths,  according  to  pitch  of 
roof,  and  the  way  carpenter  has  been  directed 
to  lay  the  wood  ;  a  breadth  often  used  is  1ft. 
6in. — that  is,  Sin.  perpendicular  upstand 
against  back  of  chimney,  and  the  rest  across 
wooden  sole  of  gutter  and  up  roof.  And  if 
we  take  the  length  of  chimney  at  9ft.— which 
is  also  tlie  length  of  gutter  at  its  back — then 
the  length  of  lead  will  require  to  be  about 
10ft.  Gin.,  as  it  has  to  extend  out  at  each  end 
as  far  as  the  outer  edge  of  chimney  flashings. 
It  has  also  to  be  bent  or  wrought  down  over  and 
round  chimney  flashings  at  each  end,  so  as  to 
overlap  them.  The  top  of  the  chimney 
gutter  on  roof,  as  also  its  ends  and  the 
chimney  flashings,  require  "doubling"  (or 
wooden  fillet)  to  be  put  in  under  lead,  as  per 
II,  Fig.  2,  and  I,  Fig.  3,  which  latter  shows 
lead  of  chimney  flashing,  as  per  dotted  line. 
In  some  cases  the  plumber  may  make  a  small 
roll  on  the  lead  in  place  of  jiutting  wooden 
fillet  underneath  it ;  but  the  wooden  fillet, 
as  at  I,  Fig.  3,  is  better,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  slater  from  beating  down  the 
lead  to  fit  his  slate,  instead  of  making 
slate  to  fit  lead.  I'he  back  of  chimney  gutter 
is  protected  by  an  "apron,"  put  on  in  same 
manner  as  already  described  for  front  of 
chimney. 

I  come  now  to  a  different  form  of  gutter, 
where,  instead  of  the  gutter  channel  being 
cut  out  of  top  of  cornice,  as  shown  at  page  95, 
there  is  a  stone  "  blocking-course  "  built  up 
above  cornice,  behind  which  is  gutter,  of 
which  Fig.  4  gives  section — the  dotted  line  J 
being  lead  gutter,  and  K  stone  "  blocking- 
course."  In  this  case  gutter  is  of  different 
shape  from  that  at  page  95,  although 
lead  rcijuired  may  be  of  the  same  breadth — 
viz.,  2ft.  When  the  lead  for  it  is  rolled 
out  on  roof  it  is  marked  off  and  set  up  to  the 
shape  of  gutter,  as  shown  by  dotted  line  J, 
Fig.  4  ;  the  2ft.  in  breadth  being  taken  up  by, 
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say  4in.,  perpendicular  upstand  all  along  one 
side,  Klin,  at  hish  end,  and  lOiu.  at  low  end, 
or  according  to  its  fall,  for  sole  or  bottom  of 
gutter  ;  and  Tin.  at  high  end,  .and  lOin.  at 
low  end,  to  go  up  roof.  After  lead  has  been 
thus  "  set  up,"  before  being  put  into  its  site, 
it  has  also  to  be  set  up  at  each  end,  so  as  to 
form  upst,ands  for  ends  of  gutter,  which  is 
done,  according  to  the  style  of  the  locality, 
either  by  workifig  up,  or  "  bossing,"  .as  some 
term  it,  each  end,  so  that  the  lead  may  fit  its 
site  ;  or  else  by  bending  up  the  ends  and 
turning  round  the  corners,  which  latter 
system  in  some  places  receives  the  cant 
terms  of  "pig-lugging"  or  "dog-earing"  the 
corners,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 
Take  a  piece  of  white  paper,  Gin.  by  -iin.  as 
per  Fig.  5,  and  draw  a  line  within  it  and  all 
round  it  half-an-inch  from  its  outer  edge  as 
per  dotted  line,  Fig.  5  ;  bend  up  paper  at 
dotted  line,  square  all  round.  In  attempting 
to  do  so  it  will  be  found  th<at  the  corners  re- 
quire to  be  bent  out  across  or  along  the 
diagon.als,  when  they  t<ake  the  form  shown  at 
L  L,  Fig.  6.  Press  the  corners  close  together, 
and  then  turn  them  round,  as  shown  at  M  M, 
and  a  copy  is  produced  of  what  is  often  done 
with  ends  of  gutters.  After  the  gutter  has 
been  put  into  its  site,  the  "doubling"  (or 
wooden  fillet)  has  to  be  put  on  under  top  of 
lead  on  roof,  as  at  N,  Fig.  4.  ;  while  for  front 
of  gutter  at  "blocking-course"  two  things 
have  to  be  done — viz.,  an  "  iipron  "  has  to  be 
I>ut  on,  and  an  overflow  pipe  has  to  be  put  in, 
so  that  if  gutter  were  choking  up,  the  water 
would  run  off  harmlessly  by  this  overflow 
pipe  O,  Fig.  4,  instead  of  getting  over  top 
edge  of  lead  gutter,  and  so  damaging  property. 
The  "blocking-course,"  we  shall  say,  is  Cin. 
across  the  top  ;  the  "  apron,"  therefore, 
having  to  cover  it,  and  go  down  each  side, 
overl.apping  gutter  inside  as  jjer  P,  Fig.  4, 
will  be  about  lOin.  broad,  which  gives  Iin. 
over  front.  Gin.  across  top.  and  Sin.  down  in- 
side. Of  oouree  there  miiy  be  many  "  block- 
ing-courses "  broader  than  this,  which  will 
require  the  lead  to  be  broader  ;  but  what  is 
saidabove  shows  the  principle.  The  "aprons" 
on  top  of  "  blocking-courses"  are  held  fast 
by  lead  buttons  or  rivets,  as  shown  by  Fig.  7, 
■which  are  made  as  follows  : — Before  apron  is 
put  on  holes  .oi-e  cut  in  top  of  stone  blocking- 
course  about  Ijin.  deep,  and  about  fin.  wide, 
every  2ft.  or  .3ft.  ;  after  lead  apron  is  put  on, 
a  small  round  hole,  about  fin.  in  diameter, 
is  cut  in  lead  right  over  centre  of  hole  in 
stone  ;  this  hole  in  lead  is  made  wider 
by  beating  lead  out  and  up  at  same  time, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  a  small  portable  ferrule, 
the  size  of  lead  button,  being  then  put  over 
hole.  The  button  is  made  by  poui-ing  in  lead 
as  per  sketch. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  gutters  are  very 
shallow — i.e.,  when  they  are  laid  within  a  few 
inches  of  top  of  blocking-course — there  is  no 
apron  used, the  lead  being  put  on  all  in  one  piece 
over  blocking-course,  across  gutter  channel 
and  up  roof.  Whenever  gutters  are  laid  in 
this  manner — which  is  sometimes  done  for 
ch-eapness — and  no  overflow  pipe  put  in,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  lead  is  put  up  roof  a 
sufficient  distance,  so  that  water,  if  gutter 
gets  choked  up  and  overflows,  may  run  over 
front  of  blocking-course,  and  not  over  top  of 
lead  next  roof.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
gutter  channel  behind  blocking-course  is  a 
sufficient  distance  below  its  top,  the  apron, 
instead  of  being  put  on  across  top  of  block- 
ing-course as  per  P  (Fig.  4),  may  be  put  on 
inside  blocking-course,  a  raggle  being  cut  for 
it,  as  per  Q  (Fig.  8).  And,  as  in  this  case, 
there  may  also  be  sufficient  depth  for  drips, 
the  carpenter  can  lay  wood  accordingly  ;  and 
Fig.  9  shows  longitudinal  section  of  lead 
where  such  drips  S  S  are  put  in,  the  water 
being  taken  away  from  centre  of  gutter  as 
at  T.  An  overflow  pipe,  K  (Fig.  S),  ought 
also  to  be  put  in. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  there  being  only 
one  pipe,  as  at  Fig.  9,  there  may  be  two 
pipes — viz.,  one  at  each  end,  as  per  Fig.  1(1. 
The  drips  S  S,  S  S  should  be  about  Sin.  deep 


— no  less,  if  possible.  It  sometimes  happens, 
especially  when  the  drips  are  considerably 
shallower,  or  less  than  .Sin.,  that  when  lead 
has  been  on  a  number  of  years  a  quantity  of 
dii't,  soot,  sand,  lime,  &c.,  gets  blown  up 
between  the  two  thicknesses  of  lead,  espe- 
cially at  corners,   and  in  rainy  and  blowy 


weather  tliis  dirt,  getting  wet,  acts  as  a  sort  of 
conductor  or  sponge  to  suck  up  water  inside, 
and  so  over  edge  of  lead.  I  had  an  example 
of  this  lately,  when  the  upper  lead  at  several 
ch-ips  had  to  be  lifted  up  a  little  so  as  to  get 
out  stuff  which  had  blown  in  and  gathered 
there,  and  so  kept  the  places  damp. 
(To  be  cuntinued.') 


DECORATIVE     PROCESSES. 

STA1>'ING,    GRAINING,    AND  INLAYING    OK   WOODS 

and  marbles. 
By  an  Experienced  Workman. 
(^Continued  from  page  loO.) 

THE  grounds  for  inlaying  should  be  got  up 
to  as  level  and  smooth  a  surface  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  work  when  finished  may 
have  a  fine  surface,  whether  left  simply 
varnished  or  mounted  and  polished.  There 
are  two  methods  practised  of  transferring 
the  design  to  the  surface  to  be  ornamented — 
namely,  tracing  and  pouncing.  In  tracing, 
the  back  of  the  design  is  rubbed  over  with 
either  fine  whitening,  dry  whitelead,  pipeclay, 
French  chalk,  or  any  other  convenient  white 
powder,  if  the  ground  work  is  dark  enough 
in  colour  to  show  the  white  tracing  ;  but  if 
the  ground  be  white,  charcoal  or  a  bare  rub- 
bing of  Indian  red  or  coloured  chalk  may  be 
used.  The  design  is  then  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face to  be  ornamented,  and  the  lines  traced 
with  a  blunt  stylus  or  tracing  point.  When 
the  pounce  is  used  the  design  must  be  per- 
forated with  a  fine  needle  or  pricker,  and  the 
white  or  coloured  chalk  is  powdered  and  tied 
up  in  a  few  folds  of  tine  muslin,  thus  forming 
the  pounce  bag,  and  when  the  design  is  in  its 
place  it  is  dusted  over  with  this,  which  leaves 
the  design  in  white  dots ;  or  the  cloth  rub- 
ber, as  before  described  in  these  pages,  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  pounce  bag.  Our 
ground  work  an<l  design  being  now  ready,  we 
will  take  as  an  illustration  a  design  containing 
four  difi'erent  woods — namely,  maple,  wabiut, 
hare-wood,  and  tulip-wood.  As  the  same 
method  is  followed  in  a  design  containing  a 
dosjcn  different  woods,  we  shall  thus  get  a 
clear  description  without  risk  of  confusion. 


We  will  suppose  that  we  are  about  to  decorate 
the  panels  of  a  door  with  the  woods  above- 
named,  and  that  we  wish  the  work  to  appear 
when  finished  .as  an  inlayed  design  of  maple, 
hare-wood,  and  tulip-wood  upon  walnut.  In 
this  case  the  whole  of  the  panel  will  be 
first  grained  maple,  that  being  the  lightest 
wood,  the  graining  colour  being  secured  iu 
the  ordinary  way  with  beer  as  the  medium 
for  working  with.  We  may  now  proceed 
either  to  varnish  the  whole  of  the  maple, 
which  will  then  form  a  ground  for  graining 
the  other  woods  upon  ;  or  we  may  trace  or 
pounce  the  design  upon  the  maple,  and  pick 
in  or  pencil  th.at  part  of  the  design  which  has 
to  remain  maple  with  a  stopping  varnish, 
such  as  white  h.ard  varnish,  Canada  balsam, 
Brunswick  black,  or  any  other  quick-drying 
varnish,  which  may  afterwards  be  dissolved, 
and  removed  by  either  turpentine,  spirits  of 
wine,  or  naphtha,  the  object  or  main  point 
being  to  use  a  varnish  insoluble  in  water  and 
yet  capable  of  being  removed  when  required. 
Any  turpentine  varnish  may  be  used  by 
adding  a  little  sweet  oil  to  it,  but  only  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  its  drying  too 
hard,  and  yet  to  allow  it  to  dry  so  as  to  be 
able  to  work  over  it  without  smearing,  and 
to  make  a  sharply  cut  and  clear  outline  to 
the  ornament.  With  this  varnish  we  paint 
in  the  portion  of  the  ornament  to  remain 
maple.  We  now  grain  in  the  next  lightest 
wood,  hare-wood,  taking  care  to  cover  all 
parts  wherever  this  wood  will  appear  in  the 
design  ;  or  the  p.anel  may  be  grained  all  over 
its  surface,  which  is  the  safest  plan.  The 
design  is  again  placed  upon  the  panel,  and 
those  parts  which  have  to  appear  as  hare-wood 
are  traced  in  and  secirred  with  the  stopping 
varnish  as  before.  We  now  grain  the  tulip- 
wood.  Trace  in  as  before  and  stop  with  the 
varnish.  When  this  is  dry,  we  then  grain 
the  w.alnut,  going  over  the  whole  of  the 
panel  and  previous  ornament  with  it,  using 
beer  as  the  medium  for  graining  with. 
This  being  dry,  we  now  take  a  large 
camel's-hair  pencil  or  tin  tool,  and  tur- 
pentine or  spirits  of  wine,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  stopping  varnish  used,  and  satu- 
rate a  portion  of  the  panel  with  it.  When  it 
has  had  a  sufficient  time  to  so<ak  through  the 
upper  coats  of  graining  colour  and  reach  the 
varnish,  the  spirit  will  soften  the  varnish, 
and  by  gently  and  carefully  working  with  the 
spirit  and  brush,  the  whole  of  the  stopping 
varnish  which  covers  the  maple,  hare-wood, 
and  tulip-wood  will  be  removed,  and  the 
various  woods  will  appear  clean,  clear,  and 
sharp,  <all  the  interstices  between  the  lines 
and  ornament  being  walnut.  It  wiU  be  at 
once  evident  that  by  using  this  method  we 
have  all  the  various  woods  at  one  level — that 
is  to  say,  that  although  there  are  several 
woods,  the  whole  have  only  one  surface,  just 
as  if  the  panel  had  only  been  grained  with 
one  wood.  AVe  thus  secure  flatness,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
work.  Some  graiuers  will  grain  one  wood, 
and  then  varnish  it  with  ordinary  hard-drying 
varnish,  which  cannot  be  removed  in  the 
manner  described  above,  and  when  one  is  dry 
they  will  grain  and  vai-nish  another  wood, 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  the  result  in  the  finish 
being  that  a  rough  and  uneven  surface  is  pro- 
duced which  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  and  which  cannot  be  afterwards  reme- 
died. It  will  often  happen  that  the  design 
will  h.ave  to  be  edged  with  a  tine  black  or  a 
white  line.  If  the  white  line  is  required,  the 
design  must  be  traced  on  the  panel  as 
before  (which,  of  course,  must  be  either  white 
or  cream  colour),  and  the  line  must  be  pen- 
cilled in,  with  the  stopping  varnish,  before 
the  ground  is  stained  with  any  graining 
colour.  The  various  woods  may  then  be 
grained  in  and  stopjied  as  before  described. 
If  the  line  is  required  to  be  black,  the  panel 
must  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  finely-ground 
drop  black,  mixed  with  beer,  evenly  and 
smoothly  Laid  on,  and  only  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  cover  or  form  a  solid  and  opaque 
coating.     On  this  the  design  must  be  traced 
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and  the  line  pencilled  in  with  the  stopping 
varnish,  and  when  this  is  thoronglily  dry 
and  hard  the  whole  of  the  black,  except 
that  portion  covered  by  the  stoppins; 
varnish,  may  be  removed  witli  a  sponge 
and  clean  water.  This  black  should  be  washed 
ofif  perfectly  clean,  so  that  it -will  not  interfere 
with  the  grain  of  the  other  woods,  whicli  may 
now  be  done  and  stopped  as  before.  If  the 
lines  are  run  clean  and  sharp  with  the  varnish, 
they  will  appear  so  when  the  stopping  is 
removed,  and,  of  course,  will  add  very  ma- 
terially to  the  beauty  of  the  work  when 
finished. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  required  to  iul.ay  dark 
woods  upon  a  light  wood,  the  latter  forming 
the  mass  of  the  work,  and  the  former  forming 
the  pattern  :  in  these  cases  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  grain  the  light  wood  first,  and  give  it  a  coat 
of  ordinary  vai-nisli  ;  when  this  is  dry  and  hard 
we  may  tlien  proceed  with  the  other  woods, 
just  a,s  if  it  were  a  plain  ground,  as  before 
described.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here 
a  method  of  ornamentation,  which,  when  used 
with  skill  and  good  taste,  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance as  a  decoration  ;  twenty  different 
woods  may  be  used  on  the  same  design,  with 
a  command  of  colour  tpiite  as  extensive  as  is 
ever  necessary  to  produce  harmonious  com- 
positions in  any  style.  It  is  also  a  style  of 
decoration  allowing  and  capable  of  the 
utmost  elaboration  as  well  as  of  the  simplest 
designs,  both  being  equally  effective  and 
pleasing. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of 
inlaying  upon  real  wood  by  means  of  graining 
and  staining.  Jlost  persons  who  visited  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1871  will  no 
doubt  remember  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  work  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Trol- 
lope  and  .Sons ;  for  excellence  of  workmanship, 
beauty  of  design  and  harmony  of  colour,  these 
examples  were  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
and,  we  believe,  have  received  universal  com- 
mendations. Having  said  thus  much  in 
favom-  of  these  works,  we  must  still  further 
say  th.at  we  cannot  understand  why  ]\Iessrs. 
Trollope, or  rather  i\Ir.  An  drew  Fingarl'>rophy, 
a  gentleman,  we  believe,  in  ]\[cssrs.  Trollope's 
employ,  should  have  taken  out  a  patent  for 
what  he  calls  a  new  process  of  staining  and 
ornamenting  wood,  and  which  process  is  ex- 
actly identical  with  the  process  we  have  de- 
scribed above,  and  has  been  applied  to  the 
ornamentation  of  painted  work  and  on  both 
■white  and  pitch  pine  for  a  great  number  of 
years  witliin  our  own  personal  knowledge 
and  practice.  We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
but  that  Mr.  Brophy  was,  at  the  time  he  took 
out  the  patent,  under  the  impression  th.at  lie 
luad  found  out  a  new  process,  but  it  had  been 
in  practice  possibly  years  before  he  was  born. 
Mr.  Andrew  Fingar  Brophy's  specification 
sealed  on  December  10,  after  the  usual  pre- 
amble goes  on  to  say  : — 

In  ordor  tliat  my  s.aid  iuvontiou  may  be  most 
fully  understood  and  readily  carried  into  effect,  I 
will  proceed  to  describe  moro  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  I  prefer  to  operate.  Any  of  the  ordinary 
woods  used  by  cabinet  makers  are  suitable  to  bo 
ornamented  by  my  invention.  A.s  the  grain  of  the 
wood  rem.ains  visible  in  the  finished  work,  more 
•specially  in  the  lighter  parts  thereof,  woods  with 
little  figiu-e,  and  consequently  the  least  expensive, 
are  the  most  suitable.  The  surface  of  the  wooil  is 
powdered  with  chalk  to  facilitate  the  mani])Uhitinu 
of  the  design,  which  is  then  traced  or  marked  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood  in  .any  convenient  manner,  and 
then  so  much  of  the  design  as  is  to  remain  oi  tlie 
natimil  colour  of  the  wood  is  painted  or  coated  by 
the  artist  with  white  hard  vaniish  or  stain-resisting 
solution  ;  gums  dissolved  in  spirit  are  suitable  ;  1 
use  white  hard  varnish.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush 
in  such  manner  as  to  obt.ain  a  sound  varnish  coating 
on  the  parts  of  tho  design  where  it  is  required.  If  on 
the  first  application  of  tho  varnish  a  sound  coating  of 
the  surface  is  not  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the 
varnish  siiddng  in,  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 
The  vaniisli  being  sot,  the  lightest  slain  which  is  to 
be  employed  is  next  laid  on,  and  when  this  is  tb"y 
such  part.s  of  the  surface  as  are  to  remain  without 
further  colour  arc  in  turn  coated  by  tho  artist  with 
varnish.  Over  this,  when  it  is  quite  set,  another 
darker  stain  is  applied,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
proceeds,  tho  artist  employing  any  umnbcr  of 
Btains  requisite  to  produce  tho  effect  ho  de- 
«iies.    These    stains    may    or    may  not  be    laid 


,»vor  liie  entire  surface,  as  may  be  most  suitable  or 
convenient  to  tho  work  in  hand  ;  but  the  stains  will 
in  all  cases  overlap  the  one  on  tlie  other,  for  in 
laying  on  the  stains  they  are  not  to  be  \vorked  to  an 
outline  of  the  design,  but  the  outlines  are  to  I)e  ob- 
taineil  by  the  careful  laying  on  of  tho  solution  or 
varnish,  which  prevents  the  stains  at  certain  parts 
from  sinking  into  tho  wood.  'When  all  the  stains 
necessary  to  tho  desired  effect  havo  been  laid  on  in 
regular  gr.wlations,  from  tho  lightest  to  the  darkest, 
tho  worlv  has  to  be  cleaned  off^that  is  to  say,  tlie 
npjier  films  of  tho  various  co,atings  of  resisting 
varnish,  which  will  bo  discolmn-ed  by  the  stains, 
must  be  removed  witli  great  care  and  by  degrees,  or 
the  wood  beneath  will  bo  soiled.  Thi.s  is  a  work  of 
some  delicacy ;  it  requires  the  application  of  a  var- 
nish solvent  of  such  a  n.ature  as  to  be  under  com- 
plete control.  I  employ  as  a  solvent  spirits  of  wiue, 
and  I  temper  its  action  by  the  .addition  of  French 
polish.  At  the  commencement  of  tho  cdeaning  opera- 
tion, a  mixture  containing  but  a  vei-j-  small  propor- 
tion of  spirit  is  used,  and  by  degrees  tho  proportion 
is  increased  until  tho  end  of  tlie  process,  and  then 
spirits  of  wine  is  alone  used.  The  work  may,  when 
it.  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  bo  French  {polished 
or  varnished  in  the  usual  way.  Tho  solutions  ordi- 
narily used  for  staining  wood  are  applicable  to  the 
process  above  set  forth.  Having  thus  described  the 
nature  of  my  s.aid  invention,  and  the  manner  of  per- 
forming tho  same,  I  would  have  it  understood  that 
wliat  I  claim  as  my  improvement  in  staining  ami 
ornamenting  wood,  is :  "  The  application  of  succes- 
sive partial  co.atiugs  of  a  resisting  solution  or  var- 
nish ill  accordance  with  the  pattern  or  design  it  is 
desired  to  attain,  and  tho  alternating  such  resisting 
coatings  witli  coatings  of  staining  solutions,  the  one 
overlapping  the  other  substantially,  as  described." 
— In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

We  would  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  last  extract  from  the  specification,  in 
wliicli  Mr.  Brophy  sets  out  the  particular  and 
special  points  of  the  process  he  claims,  .and 
on  which  he  grounds  his  patent  right  upon. 
It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  lie  has  no 
grounds  for  an  exclusive  patent  right,  simply 
because  it  is  an  old  process,  and  has  been  for 
years  commercially  used  in  the  trade. 

Xykatechnigraphy,  by  which  not  very  eupho- 
nious name  Messrs.  Trollope  have  chosen 
to  introduce  their  patent  process  to  the  public, 
does  most  decidedly  give  a  wrong  impression 
of  its  value.  Had  they  simply  said  that  it 
was  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  imitating  inlaid  woods 
Ijy  means  of  staining  and  graining,  when  the 
highest  degree  of  taste  and  manijiul.ative 
skill  were  directed  to  its  capabilities,  they 
would  have  exactly  described  wh.at  the  speci- 
mens they  exhibited  were,  and  we,  no  doubt, 
should  have  had  the  disciples  of  Kuskin  coii- 
ilemning  them  as  sh<ams,  and  necessarily  hate- 
ful, and  to  be  avoided  upon  that  account ;  but 
being,  .as  they  were,  ackuirably  executed  and 
offered  to  notice  under  a  very  high  sounding 
and  mystical  title,  we  find  architects,  artists, 
and  men  who  make  a  great  point  of  storming 
at  what  they  consider  shams,  all  joining  to 
commend  and  adopt  these  works,  as  a  new 
style  of  decoration  of  great  beauty  and  v.alue. 

We  would  not,  for  a  moment,  be  thought 
to  insinuate  that  the  eminent  firm  of  Trollope 
and  Sons  have  in  this  matter  intended  (o 
deceive  the  public.  We  most  empliatically 
disclaim  any  such  intention,  but  that  they 
themselves  have  been  acting  under  a  mis- 
taken impression  tliere  cannot  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt ;  else  why  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  a  process 
which  is  void  in  law,  and  which  cannot  be 
])r<)teclL'd  by  reason  of  its  having  been  public 
property  years  before  the  dat<i  of  the  patent  y 

We  have  thought  it  om-  duty  to  put  this 
matter  right,  inasmuch  as  tlie  claim  of  a  jiatent 
right  to  tho  sole  practice  and  ])roductioi!  of 
such  like  works  would  have  tlie  effect  of 
deterring  many  persons  from  using  the  jiro- 
cess,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  decorative  art. 

(7'o  he  continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  orilinary  general  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion on  Friday  evening  last,    Mr.  Rowland 
riumhe,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read  and  eonfirnied,  Messrs. 
A.  G.  Lander,  M.  B.  Buckle,  and  A.  P.  Sidney  were 
elected    iilembers ;    and   Messrs.    R.    Curwen,  jun., 
A.  W.  N.  Burder,  W.  Blackwcll,   A.   Drew,   and  G. 
AV.  Nicholay  were  proposed   for  membersliip.     Mr. 
.1.  S.    (iuilter,  hon.   sec.,   next   proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect,  for 
his  kindness  in  permitting  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion to  visit  the  works  of  the  New  Citj'  Library  on 
.Saturday  week,  and  he  would  beg  to  include  in  the 
vote  the  ntimes  of  Dr.  Saunders,  the  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee  of  thecorpor,ation,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Baily,  of  the  City  Architect's  office,  who  kindly  ac- 
companied the  members  over  the  works.     The  vote 
was  carried  by  acclamation.     Mr.  Quilter  then  an- 
nounced that  it  was  hoped  that  visits  to  works  in  pro- 
gress or  to  ancient   or   modern  works  near  London 
would  be  able  to  take  place  every  fortnight  till  the  end 
of  the  session.     Tlie  next,  he  said,  would  take  place 
to-morrow  (Saturday),  wlien  the  members  would,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Pearson,  visit  that  eminent 
architect's  new  Church  of    S.   Augustine.   Kilburn, 
which    h.a3    just   been     linished.       Possibly     other 
buildings     in    the    same    neighbourhood  would   be 
visited  on  the  same  day.     Mr.    Boyes  proposed  and 
Mr.  t^uilter  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
men who  had  assisted  iu  making  arrangements  for 
the  recent   members'    soiree,   which,   having    been 
carried,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Past-President,  referred 
to  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design,  which,  bethought, 
ought  to  include  a  larger  number  of  tlie  members  of 
the  association  than    it   tlid.     New    niemhers   were 
constantly  coming  into   the  association,    and  it  was 
possible  that   their    attention  was   not    sufficiently 
drawn  to  this  cliiss.     He  earnestly  inviteil   all  the 
junior  members  of  the  association  to  join  this  cl.ass,  as 
it  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  them.  The  pre- 
sident having  heartily  indorsed  5Ir.  Rid_i;e"s  remarks, 
Mr.  Quilter  said  he  was  requested  by  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents    of    the    association,    Blr.    J.     Douglass 
JIathews,    and  who  was  also   acting  as  secretary  to 
a  sub-committee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  consider  the  subject 
of  professional  charges,  to  submit  for  the  ajiproval  or 
opinion  of    the  association  tiie  revised  schedule  or 
scale  of  charges.     He  (Jlr.   Quilter)  begged  to  pro- 
pose that  the  schedule  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  association  for  consideration,  in  order 
to  report  to  Mr.  Mathews  their  opinion  thereon.  Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Ridge  objected  to  such  a  course.     While 
he   had    every   coulidence   in    the    committee,  their 
report  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  body  for 
approval  before  being  issued  as  the  opinion  of  the 
association.    He  strongly  objected  to  the  committee's 
reporting  on  its  own  responsibility.     It  was  a  line  of 
conduct  very  common    ''in   another  place,"  but,  he 
thought,  an  uncommonly  bad  course  to  pursue.  Some 
remarks  on  the  subject  having  been  made  by  Messrs. 
G.  K.  Redgrave,  R.  Phene'  Spiers,  and  the  President 
(Jlr.  Quilter's  motion  not  being  seconded),  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stannus  moved  that  the  matter   should  be  referred 
for  consideration  to  the  committee,  who  should  pre- 
pare a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  at  the 
next  meeting.     Mr.  t^uilter  said  that  as  his  proposal 
had  found  no  seconder  he  would  second  Mr.  Staonus's 
motion.     The  motion  was  then  carried. 


upon 


Mr.  K.  PiiEJiK 


Part  of  tho  site  belonging  to  tho  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  S.  Georgo's-road,  Southwark,  is 
offered  for  sale.  The  land,  sonicwhat  under  two 
acres,  with  tlio  building  tliereon  (erected  from  a 
design  by  the  late  Mr.  Newman),  will  jirobably  be 
converted  to  other  uses  than  those  to  which  it  has 
long  been  consecrated. 


The  President  then  called 
Si'iEi'.s  to  read  a  paper  on 

Till';  ABBEY    ClIUKCIIES   OF   CAEN. 

Having  given   very   complete   descriptions    of 


the 


Abbaj'e  au.x  Hommes  and  the  Ahhaye  aux  Dames, 
Mr.  Spiers  adverted  to  the  complex  questions  con- 
nected with  the  nave  vault  of  the  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes.  He  said  that  previous  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Messrs.  .T.  H.  Parker,  M.  Rnprich  Robert, 
and  JI.  Bouet,  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  exist- 
ing clerestory,  with  its  openings,  wa.s  of  the  same 
period  as  the  lower  walls  of  the  nave.  The  dis- 
covery, however,  of  two  arches  .above  the  web  of  the 
present  vault  by  M.  Ruprich  Robert  in  18<i0  pointed 
out  that  with  the  arches  in  front  of  the  windows, 
there  were  in  each  double  bay  of  the  nave  a  series 
of  four  arches  carried  on  columns.  It  had  also  been 
assumed  that  the  nave  and  transepts  were  vaulted  in 
the  first  instance,  whereas  now  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  first  church  (as  all  churches  in  the 
North  of  France  at  that  epoch)  was  covered  with  a 
wooden  roof.  The  exact  nature  of  this  wooden 
roof,  and  its  relation  to  the  four  arched  openings, 
and  to  the  vaulting  shafts,  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  conjecture.  These  vaulting  shafts  consisted 
alternately  of  a  three-quarter  detached  column  with 
and  without  a  pilaster.  They  are  both  of  the  same 
date  as  the  nave  walls,  and  one  of  the  points  in  dis- 
pute turned  upon  the  original  object  in  the  difference 
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of  their  form.  Mr.  Parker  believed  that  the  shaft 
with  pilaster  was  made  more  important  in  order  to 
carry  aa  arch  spanning  the  nave,  as  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Lensig,  near  Bayeux,  thus  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  truss,  the  intermediate  shaft  carrying 
a  secondary  truss.  He  did  not  explain,  however, 
how  that  intermediate  shaft  was  coupled  to  the  cen- 
tral column  of  the  four  arches  above  mentioned. 
M.  Ruprich  Robert  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of 
any  external  buttress  to  the  clerestory  of  the  Abbaye 
aux  Hommes  was  a  sufficient  reason  that  there 
should  be  no  arch  inside,  and  that  the  buttresses  of 
Lensig,  its  later  date  than  that  supposed,  and  other 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  arcades,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  its  being  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes.  He  believed 
that  the  difference  in  the  vaulting  shaft  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  originally  intended  to 
have  a  principal  and  secondary  truss  only,  and  no 
arch,  and  assumed  that  the  two  central  arcades  were 
an  after-thought,  there  being  only  two  projected  at 
fogt — viz.,  those  in  front  of  the  windows.  M.  Bouet, 
Mr.  Spiers  believed,  originated  Mr.  Piirker's  opinion 
as  regards  the  arch  spanning  the  nave.  He 
aeemed,  however,  in  his  book  on  the  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes  (p.  35),  to  lean  towards  the  opinion  that  it 
was  intended  from  the  beginning  to  vault  over  the 
nave  with  quadripartite  vaults,  taking  in  two  bays 
each.  And  he  pointed  out,  in  support  of  this,  the 
means  taken  to  counterbalance  the  thrust  of  his 
nave  vault  b^'  the  conjunction  of  the  inner  and 
outer  wall  of  the  clerestory  with  solid  masonry  on 
each  side  of  the  main  ribs,  and  the  isolation  of  the 
four  arcades  in  the  centre  of  each  double  bay,  whilst 
at  Lensig  the  arcades  fill  up  the  whole  width.  This, 
however,  did  not  explain  the  use  of  the  intermediate 
Vaulting  shaft  except  as  an  sesthetic  necessity.  Be- 
tween these  various  opinions,  said  Mr.  Spiers,  it 
was  difficult  to  draw  any  line.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that,  on  the  whole,  M.  Ruprich  Robert  was 
right,  and  that  M.  Bouet's  suggestion  of  the  arch 
was  not  tenable.  This  became  the  more  evident  on 
an  examination  of  the  elevations  of  the  original 
•clerestorj'  walls  as  restored  in  M.  Bouet's  and  M. 
Ruprich  Robert's  works,  for  in  both  of  them  the 
pilaster  and  shaft  were  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the 
springing  of  the  four  arcades,  far  above,  therefore, 
any  possible  spriuging  of  an  arch  spanning  the  nave. 
Blr.  Parker  himself  allowed  "that  the  difference  in 
the  size  and  form  of  the  alternate  piers  is,  taken  by 
itself,  no  positive  proof  that  there  were  original 
tranverse  arches  of  stone  to  carry  the  roof,  as  at 
Lensig;  the  same  arrangement  occurs  at  "Winchester 
and  at  Waltham,  which  were  not  vaulted,  and  had 
no  transverse  arches,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
used  for  carrying  the  principal  timbers  only."  On  the 
other  hand,  were  it  not  for  the  continuation  of  the 
pilaster  and  shaft  before  mentioned,  the  great 
strength  of  the  original  walls  behind  the  main  trans- 
verse ribs  might  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  transverse  arch.  Altogether,  it  was  a  difficult 
nut  to  crack.  The  subject,  however,  was  probably 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  his  (Mr.  Spiers's) 
translation  of  certain  descriptions  in  M.  Bouet's 
work,  especially  as  the  publication  of  it  in-  18tl8  was 
posterior  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Parker  in  his  two  papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  M.  Bouet,  after  de- 
scribing the  transept,  where  no  vault  was  originally 
intended,  remarked  (p.  35),  "  H.  as  we  have  seen, 
the  clerestory  of  the  transept  is  irreconcileable  with 
any  kind  of  vault,  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  nave 
clerestory.  The  plan  itself  seemed  to  show  some 
hope  of  attaining  this  end,  so  that  when  in  later 
times  was  built  the  vault  which  we  see  now,  there 
was  no  necessity,  as  in  the  transept,  to  build  in  to 
the  old  walls  shafts  to  carry  it.  Further,  we  notice 
that  whilst  the  intermediate  pier  is  so  weak  in  its 
construction  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  played 
only  an  unimportant  part,  the  inner  and  outer-wall  of 
the  clerestory  above  the  main  piers  are  built  between 
and  form  a  solid  mass,  a  real  internal  buttress  cap- 
able of  resisting  a  considerable  thrust,  an  arrange- 
ment which  seems  to  us  little  in  accord  with  a 
trussed  rafter  roof.  Whilst  at  Lensig  the  arcading 
fills  in  all  the  bay,  at  the  Abbaj-e  aux  Hommes,  by 
suppressing  the  two  side  arches,  thej'  reserved  to 
themselves,  at  least  for  the  future,  the  possibility  of 
building  a  quadripartite  vault,  square  on  plan.  Did 
they  shrink  from  the  difficulty,  or  were  they  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  first  attempt  ?  AVe  are  left  in 
doubt."  In  the  next  page  he  gave  a  restoration  of 
the  plan  of  the  old  clerestory,  and  inserted  a  shaft 
(which  woidd  be  the  continuation  of  the  intermediate 
shaft)  coupled  to  the  central  column  of  the  arcade, 
but  he  gave  no  explanation  of  its  use,  and  did  nut 
show  it  in  section.  Further  on  he  said,  "  A\'e  do 
not  know  what  becomes  of  the  shafts  and  pilasters 
which  now  carry  the  nave  vault.  They  become  lost 
in  the  vault  at  the  level   of  the   great   capitals  on 


which  the  ribs  are  supported,  and  we  find  no  trace  of 
them  except  at  the  level  of  the  impost  moulding  of 
the  four  arcades,  where  a  broken  block  of  stone  with 
a  Idnd  of  abacus  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  ter- 
minated with  a  capital  whose  function  was,  perhaps, 
to  carry  the  struts  supporting  the  tie-beam."  It 
was  very  evident  from  these  quotations  that  although 
M.  Bouet  may  have  originated  the  idea  on  a  trans- 
verse arch,  and  in  1863  may  have,  according  to  Mr. 
Parker,  been  brought  to  agree  with  it,  he  must  have 
again  changed  his  mind,  for  no  allusion  was  made 
to  the  idea  in  his  book  published  in  18ti8.  With  all 
this,  however,  the  intermediate  shaft  was  still  a 
matter  of  perplexity,  for  he  (Mr.  Spiers)  doubted 
whether  a  hexapartite  vault  was  even  dreamt  of  in 
the  eleventh  century.  He  could  only,  therefore, 
throw  out  as  a  suggestion  the  aesthetic  necessity  for 
such  a  shaft  to  divide  the  double  bays  of  the  nave 
and  produce  that  repetition  of  vertical  line  which 
tended  to  increase  the  apparent  length  of  the  in- 
teriors of  our  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches.  Hav- 
ing described  and  compared  at  great  length  the  salient 
features  of  the  two  abbeys  of  Caen,  Mr.  Spiers 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  most  interesting  paper, 
which  was  copiously  illustrated  by  drawings  and  plans. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Messrs.  G.  R, 
Redgrave,  L.  AV.  Ridge,  H.  C.  Boyes,  S.  F.  Clarkson, 
and  others  took  part,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
having  been  passed  to  Sir.  Spiers  for  his  paper,  that 
gentleman  replied  to  some  of  the  points  raised,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


PARISIAN  STEAM  ROAD  ROLLING. 

THE  following  is  an  extract  from  a  lengthy 
statement  by  Messrs.  Gellerat  &  Co.,  the 
parties  most  actively  identified  with  the  use  of  the 
steam  road  roller  in  Paris  : — 

"  As  long  ago  as  1860,  experiments  in  road 
rolling  by  steam-engines  were  made  in  Paris.  These 
experiments,  again  taken  up  in  1864,  and  continued 
by  Messrs.  Gellerat  &  Co.,  induced,  in  consequence 
of  comparative  trials  between  the  horse  road  rolling 
and  steam  road  rolling,  the  engineers  employed  by 
the  Paris  municipality  to  conclude,  in  1865,  a  con- 
tract with  the  company.  This  has  given  both  ex- 
tension and  a  regular  and  permanent  character  to 
the  application  of  this  process.  The  contract,  made 
for  six  years,  obliges  the  company  to  keep  perma- 
nently at  the  disposal  of  the  citj'  of  Paris  seven 
steam  road  rollers  of  the  construction  patented  by 
them.  These  rollers  are  principally  intended  for 
rolling  the  macadamised  roads  of  Paris  and  of  the 
the  Bois  de  Bologne  and  Bois  de  Vincennes ;  but 
fhej'^  can  also  be  used  for  setting  paving  stones  and 
for  rolling  the  foundations  of  paved  roads.  The 
contract  fixes  the  maximum  and  minimum  diameters 
of  the  two  carrying  rollers  of  each  engine,  the  maxi- 
mum width  of  the  machine,  the  speed  of  travel  of 
the  engines,  and  the  weight  per  metre  run  of  the 
width  of  the  external  diameter  of  the  carrying  rollers. 
The  work  done  is  paid  in  the  compound  ratios  of 
the  distance  traversed  by  the  engine  at  work  on 
broken  stone  to  be  rolled,  and  of  the  weight  of  the 
engine  itself.  The  unit  of  the  accounts  is  the  kilo- 
metric  tonne — that  is  to  say,  1,000  kilogrammes  of 
the  weight  of  the  engine  carried  a  distance  of  1,000 
metres.  This  unit  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  0*50 
francs  during  the  night  and  0-45  francs  during  the 
day.  As  regards  the  average  weight  of  the  engines, 
it  is  determined  by  weighing,  checked  by  both 
parties  to  the  contract,  and  the  distance  passed 
over  is  given  by  a  counter  drh'^en  off  the  rollers. 
The  distinctive  qualities  of  the  rolling  engines 
employed  in  Paris  are  : — The  entire  utilisation,  for 
the  progression  of  the  machine,  of  its  weight ;  and 
the  identity  of  the  front  and  hind  parts  of  the  engine 
— an  identity  T\-hich  allows  it  to  work  with  the  same 
ease  in  both  directions,  and,  consequently  to  advance 
in  either  direction  without  turning  round.  The  two 
carrying  rollers  are  both  drivers,  and  are  propelled 
in  the  same  way,  but  separately,  by  the  steam-engine. 
AVe  have  to  add  that  the  engines  can  turn  in  a  mini- 
mum radius  of  from  10  to  15  metres — 32ft.  to  48ft. 
— according  to  their  dimensions.  Thus,  with  their 
power  of  going  either  backwards  or  forwards,  this 
allows  them  to  work  in  the  most  narrow  streets  and 
to  pass  the  sharpest  corners.  The  application  of  the 
whole  weight  for  obtaining  adhesion  gives  the  Gelle- 
rat Company's  engine  great  traction  power — a  power 
often  entirely  c;xlled  into  play,  especially  when  the 
metalling  is  of  bad  quality  and  the  foundation  of  a 
yielding  nature.  A  steam  road  roller  without  this 
power  would  often  be  incapable  of  moving  itself  on 
freshly  laid  metalling,  and,  a  fortiori.,  of  dragging 
itself  out  of  the  many  difficult  positions  to  l>e  en- 
countered in  making  new  roads.  The  average  weights 
of  the  Gellerat  engines,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  used,  are  17,  24.  and  30  tonnes  of  1,000  kilo- 
grammes— in  English  weights,  16  tons  14cwt.  '2-5qr. ; 


25  tons  12cwt.  l*6qr.,  and  29  tons  10  cwt. 
2  -OOdqr.  respectively.  The  weights  per  metre  run  of 
the  rollers  are  6,000  kilogrammes  for  the  smallest 
engines,and  8,000  kilogrammes  for  the  two  other  sizes. 
Engines  of  these  graduated  sizes  have  been  able  to 
execute  all  the  work  which  has  offered  itself  up 
to  this  day.  The  lighter  engines  are  more  particu- 
larly suited  for  new  work  under  difficult  conditions; 
the  heavier  rollers,  which  can  also  be  used  on  new 
work,  are  more  suited  for  maintaining  roads.  T^ey 
can  roll  in  a  single  night  a  very  considerable  road 
surface.  The  maximum  speed  with  which  the  en- 
gines are  to  work  has  been  fixed  at  4  kilometres,  or 
2  miles  854*5  yards  per  hour.  This  speed,  but  seldom 
attained,  is  still  less  commonly  exceeded,  AVe  may 
estimate,  as  a  general  rule,  the  speed  of  3  kilometres, 
or  1  mile  1,520  yards  per  hour,  as  the  average 
velocity  developed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
an  ordinary  day's  work.  Rather  less  at  the  begin- 
ning when  the  draught  is  considerable,  it  increases  with 
the  degree  the  binding  of  the  road  approaches  com- 
pletion. Since  1866  there  has  been  steam-rolled  in 
Paris  a  total  volume  of  32,000  cubic  metres,  or  41,857 
cubic  yards  of  metalling  of  different  kinds,  such  as 
flints,  gravel,  broken  stones,  more  or  less  hard  mill- 
stone grit,  porphyry,  and  trap — the  last  a  metamor- 
phic  quartz  rock.  These  different  materials  are  all 
rolled  in  the  same  way,  with  slight  differences  de- 
pending on  the  manner  they  behave  under  the  action 
of  the  rollers.  Pebbles  and  gravel,  which  at  the 
outset  are  very  movable  under  the  rollers,  form  a 
wave  in  its  front.  A  small  quantity  of  water  in 
sometimes  sufficient  to  diminish  this  tendency; 
pebbles  bind  easily  with  the  addition  of  sand.  These 
last  materials  are  cheaper  than  those  generally  used 
in  Paris,  but  they  are  much  employed  for  keeping  up 
roads  subjected  to  considerable  traffic.  Millstone 
grit,  still  more  binding  than  the  preceding  materials, 
is  easily  rolled,  and  affords  an  easy  draught  and 
ready  maintenance.  Porphyry  and  trap,  being  much 
harder,  require  to  be  longer  rolled.  The  crushing 
together  of  the  materials  is  slower,  and  the  binding 
more  difficult ;  but  when  this  double  result  is  obtained, 
the  road  offers  a  considerable  resistance.  On  these  ma- 
terials the  heavier  engines  are  particularly  efficacious. 
The  working  of  the  engine  remains  to  be  spoken 
of.  AVe  are  here  confronted  by  a  rule  which  is  never 
departed  from,  whether  as  regards  a  road  being 
rolled  along  its  whole  breadth,  or  only  half  its 
breadth,  though  it  principally  relates  to  the  case  in 
which  the  whole  width  is  being  rolled.  The  opera- 
tion is  always  begun  at  the  sides.  The  roller  at 
first  executes  a  certain  number  of  passages  over  one 
of  the  edges  of  the  macadam,  AVhen  the  stones 
begin  to  be  brought  together  the  surface  is  slightly 
watered  from  a  barrel  or  by  a  jet,  and  by  means  of 
a  spade  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  sand  provided  is 
spread.  At  each  passage  the  roller  is  gradually 
brought  nearer  to  the  crown  of  the  road.  The 
operation  is  continued  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
and  when  the  one  side  of  the  road  is  sufficiently 
bound,  the  other  is  begun  with,  and  brought  to  the 
same  state  as  the  first.  The  central  part  is  done 
last  and  in  the  same  mode.  The  roller  thus  passes 
over  the  whole  surface,  staying  longer  over  those 
portions  less  squeezed  together  than  the  others. 
During  the  operation  the  road  is  moderately  sanded 
and  watered.  As  we  have  said,  towards  the  end  the 
excess  of  water  runs  to  the  surface,  taking  with  it 
also  any  excess  of  binding  material.  The  rollers 
then  produce  no  impression.  By  this  means  a 
smooth  hard  road  is  obtained,  and  it  can  be  at  once 
open  to  traffic.       The  heaviest  carts  leave  no  trace.'* 


TESTING  STEEL  BY  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

JOHN  SCHOTT,  an  eminent  chemist,  asserts  that 
different  qualities  of  iron  and  steel  can  readily 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The 
crA'stals  of  iron  are  double  pyramids,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  axes  to  the  bases  varies  with  the 
quality.  The  smallness  of  thecrystalsand  the  height 
of  the  pyramids  composing  each  element  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quality  and  density  of  the  metal,  and 
these  are  to  be  detected  also  in  the  fineness  of  the 
surface.  As  carbon  diminishes  in  steel,  the  pyra- 
mids have  less  height.  In  pig  iron  and  the  lower 
qualities  of  hard  steel,  the  crystals  approach  more 
closely  the  cubic  form. 

Forged  iron  has  its  pyramids  flattened  and  re- 
duced to  superposed  parallel  leaves,  whose  structure 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  nerve  of  the  steel.  The 
best  quality  of  steel  has  all  it,s  crystals  disposed  in 
parallel  lines,  each  crystal  filling  the  interstices 
between  the  angles  of  those  adjoining.  These 
crystals  have  their  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  per- 
cussion they  undergo  in  the  working.  Practically 
good  steel,  examined  under  the  microscope,  has  the 
appearance  of  large  groups  of  beautiful  crystals, 
similar  to  points  of  needles,  all  parallel. 
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THE     RESTORATIOX     OF    EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

THE  work  of  the  restor.-itimi  of  the  Catheilr.il 
rommeiicetl  in  M.iy  last  in  the  I.atl.v  Chape', 
sitnated  at  the  cast  einl  of  the  choir,  where  the 
seven  o'clock  morniiii:  strvice  wa-S  held  for  some 
years.  On  enterinc;  tlie  chapel  the  new  ea,st  window 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  It  is  of  stained 
glass,  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  Init 
scarcely  so  harmonious  in  its  colours  as  could  have 
been  wished.  The  main  feature  is  Christ  sitting  as 
the  King  of  the  World,  and  on  either  side  are  the 
figures  of  Gabriel,  .Toseph,  the  Virgin,  .lohn,  .Jose[ih 
of  Arimathca,  and  JIary  Magdalen.  In  the  spaces 
underneath  there  are  representations  of  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth — the 
annunciation,  the  birth,  the  crucilixion,  the  women 
at  the  tomb,  &c.  Tlie  ancient  colouring  of  the  roof 
of  this  chapel  has  been  restored,  and  four  of  tlie 
bosses  on  the  ceiling,  emblematical  of  the  Evange- 
lists, arc  now  particularly  striking.  The  white- 
wash hiving  been  scraped  off  the  walls  near  the 
tombs,  traces  of  various  figures  in  very  high  colours 
have  been  discovered,  and  these  are  in  the  course  of 
being  reproduced.  Until  about  thirty  years  .ago 
this  chapel  was  used  for  a  considerable  period  as  the 
Catheilral  Library,  and  in  putting  in  doors  the 
handsome  screen  was  very  materially  injured,  but 
the  damage  is  now  being  repaired.  The  floor  is  to 
be  of  Devonshire  marbles  and  encaustic  tiles.  On 
the  north  side  of  this  chapel  is  another,  deilicated 
to  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  on  the  south  S.  tJabriel's 
Chapel.  The  restored  colouring  of  the  roofs  of  both 
these  chapels  is  artistic  and  striking,  but  not  gaudy 
— the  princip.al  features  of  the  design  being  white 
crescents  on  a  blue  ground.  In  each  of  these 
chapels  and  on  the  screens  are  traces  of  very  profuse 
decoration,  representing  various  subjects.  The 
carved  pinnacles  and  much  of  the  delicate  carved 
work  of  the  screens  of  these  side  chapels  have  been 
knocked  off  from  time  to  time,  and  are  now  being 
replaced,  whilst  the  old  carving  having  been  cleaned, 
a  remarkably  fresh  appearance  is  given  to  it.  In 
the  S.  Gabriel  Chapel  was  a  large  statue  of  Xorth- 
cote,  the  painter,  which  has  been  now  removed  to  the 
North  transept,  .\djoining  the  Mjiry  Magdalene 
Chapel  is  a  still  smaller  one — S.  Saviour's — through 
which  is  the  small  entrance  to  the  choir  oppo- 
site the  Cathedral  school.  There  is  a  curious 
record  about  this  entrance,  for  it  is  reported  in  the 
.archives  that  during  the  Commonwealth  the  Pres- 
byterians had  one  part  of  the  Cathedral  for  their 
use,  and  the  Inde|>endent3  the  other.  As  there 
were  feuds  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  time  being  equally  opposed  to  fisticuffs  and 
floiu'  bags,  he  ordered  an  entrance  to  be  made  through 
the  north-east  corner  of  S.  Saviour's  Chapel,  which 
still  remains.  To  make  this  doorway,  however,  a 
stained  ghass  window  and  handsome  reredos  were 
destroyed.  The  doorway  is  to  be  stopped,  and  the 
reredos — of  which  there  are  sufficient  traces  left  to 
give  a  guide  to  the  original — is  to  be  restored.  In 
the  south  aisle,  opposite  to  this  chapel,  is  the  Oldam 
Chapel,  which  was  a  few  years  ago — in  ISUli — 
partly  restored,  though  the  reredos  was  not  attended 
to;  the  head  of  every  figure  in  this  reredos  was 
knocked  off,  save  one,  and  this  shepherd  only  saved 
his  head  by  being  quite  in  the  background  and 
almost  concealed.  Half  way  down  the  choir  are  the 
chapels  of  S.  Andrew  and  S.  .John.  There  appears 
to  have  been  considerable  docoration  in  the  former, 
and  this  will  be  attended  to.  Under  this  chapel  is  a 
crypt,  where,  probably,  one  or  two  bishops  were 
buried,  but  which,  fifty  years  since,  was  used  as  a 
wine  cellar  for  the  palace. 

Coming  to  the  choir  itself — which  passed  into  the 
builder's  hands  last  September — we  found  quite  a 
forest  of  scaffoMing  and  he.aps  of  rubbish  lying  all 
over  the  place.  The  seats,  reredos,  pulpit,  stalls,  and 
screen  behind  the  stalls  have  all  been  removeil,  and 
■will  be  replaced  by  new.  The  greatest  amount  of 
work  yet  done  is  in  connection  with  the  massive 
Purbcck  marble  ]iillars,  which  support  the  choir  roof. 
The  surface  of  these  pillars  being  rotten,  a  great 
quantity  of  Btone  has  had  to  be  removed — in  some 
cases  blocks  of  marble  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
thickness.  The  amount  of  niju-ble  that  has  had  to 
be  replaced  is  enormous — no  less  than  a  hundred 
tons  have  been  used  in  the  ten  columns  that  have 
alreafly  been  "  stopped."  When  finished,  the  pillars 
are  in  a  semi-polished  state,  and  look  remarkably 
well.  The  work  on  them  has  been  very  great  indeeil. 
The  restoration  of  the  roof  has  been  completed  from 
the  cast  end  nearly  down  to  the  bishop's  throne.  The 
bosses  have  been  cleaned  and  the  colouring  repro- 
duced, so  th.at  the  ch.ir.acter  .and  beauties  of  each  can 
now  be  seen  from  the  floor;  the  contrast  Intween 
the  restored  and  the  unrestored  bosses  is  very  strik- 
ing.    Whether  the  colouring  of  the  whole  of  the  roof 


will  be  reproduced  is  at  present  an  open  question. 
Thick  coats  of  whitewash  have  been  removed  from 
both  the  roof  and  the  walls,  and  the  face  of  the  stone 
— which  came  from  near  Kxinouth  and  Lyme  Regis 
and  Beer — is  now  seen.  One  of  the  corbels  from 
which  the  arches  of  the  roof  spring  was  cleaned,  and 
the  colouring  reproduced — but  it  has  been  decided 
that  these  corbels  shall  remain  pl.ain  ;  only  the  dirt 
and  plaster  which  now  blur  them  is  being  removed, 
giving  those  already  done  a  very  clear  and  crisp 
appearance.  The  new  screen  at  the  back  of  the 
.stalls  is  now  being  built,  and  instead  of  a  dead  brick 
wall  it  will  be  pierced  stone,  so  that  the  aisles  may 
be  utilised  for  service;  the  ancient  pierced  parapet 
will  be  reinstated  on  the  new  screen.  The  old  stalls 
are  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  highly  carved  oak  with 
canopies  over  each.  At  the  b.ack  of  the  st.alls  on  the 
south  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Cotton,  and  in  the 
north  aisle  is  a  cenotaph  of  Bishop  Carey;  over 
both  of  these  were  stone  eanopies^tpiasi-classic 
pieces  of  architecture  —  but  these  have  been 
taken  down,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
imt  be  put  up  again,  for  the  voices  in  the 
choir  could  not  be  heard  through  these  canopies 
by  those  in  the  aisles.  The  reredos  will  be 
somewhat  small,  with  an  open  wrought-iron  screen 
on  either  side.  It  is  to  be  of  alabaster,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  marbles.  The  cost  of  this  piece  of 
work  will  be  somewhere  about  £L700,  aiul  this  is  to 
be  defrayed  by  Chancellor  Harington  and  Dr. 
Blackall. "  This  reredos  and  the  stalls — both  by 
Farmer  &  Brindley,  Westminster-road  —  will  be 
most  handsome,  judging  from  the  photographs  of  the 
designs  which  we  have  seen  as  taken  by  Mr,  Verger 
Parsons,  a  clever  amateur  photographer  The  floor 
of  the  choir  is  to  be  of  Devonshire  marble  and  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  black  paint,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  put  on  during  the  past  century,  is  being 
taken  off  the  Bishop's  Throne,  and  it  is  discovered 
that  the  original  colouring  of  this  beautiful  piece  of 
carved  oak  was  gold  and  white  ;  these  colours  are  to 
be  restored.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labour  in  the  fourteenth  century  as 
compared  with  the  price  it  now  commands;  this 
throne  was  made  by  contract  in  I.'SIT,  .and  the  price 
paid  for  the  wood  was  £il,  whilst  the  labour  cost  £i  ! 
If  the  work  had  to  be  done  now,  probably  hundreds 
instead  of  units  would  appear  in  the  contract.  The 
matchless  sedilia  at  the  right  of  the  Communion- 
table also  bears  traces  of  very  rich  colouring — prin- 
cipally gold — and  if  the  colours  are  brought  up  again 
as  anticipated,  this  delicate  piece  of  carving  will  have 
a  very  beautiful  appearance  indeed,  Ou  the  screen 
opiws"ite  here  the  bratticin.gs — which  are  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  Cathedral — are  being  reproduced  from 
the  patterns  that  still  remain.  The  old  oak  pulpit 
has  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  stone  one,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Edwin  Force,  is  to  be  put  up — only  it 
will  staiid  above  instead  of  below  the  doorway. 

Passing  into  the  aisles  we  find  that  the  dirt  and 
whitewash  .are  being  removed  from  the  roof  and 
walls ;  the  colouring  of  the  roof  here  will  not  be  re- 
stored, though  the  colours  on  the  bosses  m.ay  be 
reproduced.  Four  of  the  large  heating  stoves  stand 
in  these  aisles,  the  flues  of  wdiich  are  much  dis- 
coloured, and  contrast  very  unfavourably  with 
the  clean  walls.  These  flues  might  be  carried  under 
an  iron  grating  in  the  floor,  which  would  be  a  great 
improvement. 

The  choir  will  probably  be  finished  by  about  Christ- 
mas. The  work  has  been  carried  on  partly  by  .gas- 
light, gas  pipes  having  been  laid  on  in  the  choir.  This 
reminds  one  that  often  efforts  have  been  made  to 
induce  the  Chapter  to  light  up  the  nave,  so  that 
evening  service  might  lu'  held  there;  undoubtedly 
the  evening  services  woulil  be  very  largely  atttended 
It  is  not  at  present  contemplated,  we  believe,  to  do 
anything  to  the  grand  old  West  front,  but  if  it  is 
intended  to  do  something  to  it  at  any  future  time, 
working  drawings  should  at  once  be  made  of  the 
details,  for  every  year  more  and  nuire  of  the  figures 
crumble  away. 

It  is  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  that  any- 
thing on  a  large  scale  was  done  to  the  Cathedral 
so  as  to  preserve  it.  Then — in  l()2lj — we  find  that 
Dean  M'ard  spent  .something  like  .i'2.'i,000  in  restor- 
ing and  beautifying  the  fine  old  building,  .\mong 
other  things  he  put  up  a  pair  of  org.ans  at  a 
cost  of  £200,  and  these  were  at  the  time  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Europe.  This  £25,1100  tien 
represented  £200,000  or  more  of  present  v.alue.  The 
cohniring  runs  from  the  F.arly  Decorated  period  down 
to  the  Late  Perpendicular  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  centre  window  of  the  North  aisle  is  a  great 
curiosity  in  its  way,  it  being  the  only  specimen  in 
the  cathedral  of  early  glazing;  the  heads  of  the 
various  figures,  however,  have  been  cither  stolen  ur 
lost,  and  plain  glass  substituted. 


The  present  restoration  is  being  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  who  has  au 
eflicient  and  courteous  representative  superintending 
the  work — Mr.  11.  R,  .Snelgrove.  The  contractor  is 
Mr,  Luscombe,  of  S.  Sidwell's,  Exeter,  a  builder  of 
high  standing  in  the  West  of  England. 

Messrs.  Farmer  &  Brindley,  of  Westminster- 
road,  are  supplying  the  stalls  and  reredos,  and 
Messrs.  Claj'tou  &  Bell,  of  Regent-street,  arc  doing 
the  decorations. 


PAVEMETTT  IX  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  position  of  the  now  destroyed  shrine  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  marked,  not  only  by 
the  well-known  mosaic  pavement,  or  o^jms  Alexan- 
driuum^  that  lies  immediately  in  front  of  it,  but  also 
by  five  of  the  circular  slabs  shown  in  one  of  our 
illustrations,  and  which  lie  behind  it  in  a  line  north 
and  south.  Each  stone  is  just  under  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  depth  of  the  cutting  for  inlay  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  and  in  some 
places,  where  the  pattern  is  small,  much  less.  There 
are  thirty-two  similar  circles  by  the  sides  of  the 
large  mosaic,  but  these  all  have  zodiacial  signs  or 
other  subjects  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  borders^ 
and  the  inlay  is  of  black  mastic,  with  one  exception, 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  where  the  red 
inlay  is  of  tile  instead  of  marble.  The  spaces 
between  the  circles  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
fiUeii  with  patterns  in  black,  red,  and  gray  marbles, 
such  as  still  remain  between  nine  of  the  stones.  The 
translation  of  the  remains  of  S,  Thomas  to  the  shrine 
took  place  on  Tuesday  the  7th  .July,  1220,  and  this 
pavement  must  have  been  laid  shortly  before.  The 
lithograph  is  from  tracings.  F.  C.  D. 


CHIMNEY-PIECE,  MAISON  COMMUNALE, 
CRUYBEKE,  NEAR  ANTWERP^ 

ONE  of  our  lithographs  this  week  represent.s  a 
chimney-piece  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cruybere, 
near  .\ntwerp,  recently  carried  out  from  a  design  by 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  F.  H,  Brangwyn, 
of  Hi,  Goldhawk-terrace,  Shepherds'  Bush,  and 
Bruges.  The  material  of  the  chimney-piece  is  white 
Luxembourg  stone,  with  a  cornice  of  oak.  The  back 
of  the  fireplace  is  in  blue  and  white,  and  the  hearths 
of  encaustic  tiles.  The  style  is  early  fifteenth 
century  Flemish.  The  building  is  in  the  same  style 
and  was  erected  from  designs  of  the  same  architect, 
selected  in  competition. 


PORTABLE   DECORATIONS. 

A  FRENCHMAN,  M.  Uasch^.  ha*  recently 
patented  a  method  of  (vreporing  oil-painting.i 
for  decorative  jiurposes,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in 
stock  in  the  warehouse  and  when  required  easily 
carried  and  fixed  to  the  work  to  be  adorned.  The 
invention  consists  in  painting  upon  tin-foil  with 
properly  prepared  colours  any  desired  subject  or 
design,  either  by  hand  or  suitable  machinery. 
Plain  tones,  imitations  of  woods  and  marbles,  figures 
of  birds,  .shells,  flowers,  landscapes,  plain  and  orna- 
mental gilding,  and  imitation  of  carved  work,  cau 
all  be  executed  on  either  sheets  or  strips  by  skilled 
hands  at  the  workshop,  and  supplied  by  the  yard  or 
piece,  like  paper-hangings,  for  the  decoration  of 
buildings,  ships,  carriages,  carpenter's  or  cabinet 
work,  furinture,  &c.  Tin-foil  of  the  greatest  thick- 
ness is  used,  either  composed  of  tin  or  of  a  mixture 
of  suitable  metals  ;  this  is  evenly  spread  on  a  hard 
and  smooth  surface,  which  is  slightly  moistened  to 
assist  in  the  process  of  .spreading  the  foil.  The  foil 
is  then  painted  either  by  hand  or  machinery  with 
the  subject  or  design  required,  and  is  afterwards 
varnished.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  removed 
from  the  hard  surface,  and  is  ready  for  afiixing  to 
the  work  to  be  decorated,  or  it  may  be  rolled  up 
like  paper  and  stored  till  required.  The  work  to  l)c 
coated,  or  the  object  to  be  decorated,  is  coated  with 
a  sticky  varnish  or  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  a 
piece  of  the  oil-painting  of  the  required  size  being 
cut  it  is  carefully  ]iressed  against  the  prepared  sur- 
face, precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  air  bubbles 
remaining  underneath,  when  it  is  said  to  become 
firmly  adherent,  and  being  perfectly  waterproof 
protect-s  the  surfaces  covered  better  than  ordinary 
oil-paint,  wdule  it  is  preferable  to  paper  for  wall 
hangings  from  its  impermeability  to  moisture. 
From  the  flexibility  of  the  foil  as  well  as  the  ptiint 
or  gilding,  the  pre|)ared  material  can  be  affixed  to 
mouldings,  carvings,  or  other  irregular  surfaces. 
The  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  if 
the  periuanency  of  the  colours  and  the  adhesion 
of  the  foil  cau  be  relied  upon. 
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PRIZE    DRAWINGS    AT    THE 
INSTITUTE. 

THE  large  meeting  room  of  tlie  Institute  of 
British  Architects  presents  at  this  mo- 
ment very  much  tlie  appearance  of  an  exhibi- 
tion gallery,  hung  round  as  it  isby  the  competi- 
tive drawings  sent  in  for  the  prizes  offered  to 
students.     These  drawings  are,  we  arc  happy 
to  say,   so  numerous  this  year  that  besides 
occupying  almost  all  the  available  wall  space 
in   the   great  room,  they  overflow   into   the 
library,  where  the  book-cases  are  obscured 
by  a  series  of  large  strainers  containing  the 
drawings  for  the  three  prizes  placed  at  the 
disposal   of  the  Institute    by   Mv.    Peek,  of 
Wimbledon.     It  has  often  been  said  by  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Institute   that    it   is   not  and  cannot  be  an 
educational  establishment.       The  first  pavt 
of  this  assertion  is  but  partly  true  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  it  is,  we  venture  to  assert,  a  mis- 
take.    No  better  mode  of  utilising  the  large 
influence,   ample  library,  considerable  funds, 
and  spacious  rooms   of  this   central  society 
could  be  devised  than  one  which  would  add 
to    the    present    meetings    of    members  an 
attractive   and   useful  series  of  classes  and 
lectures  for  students.     Even  without  this  the 
result  of  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  testing 
attainments    and    encouraging  diligence    by 
e.\aminations  and  prizes  tends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  educate  the  students  who  come 
within  its  scope.     No  one  can  spend  even  ten 
minutes  looking  over  the  collection  of  drawings 
to  which  we  have  directed  attention  without 
feeling  that  the  making  of  them  must  have 
been  most  serviceable  to  all  the  competitors, 
and   that   in  directing  the  students  towards 
such  subjects  of   study,   and  in  stimulating 
their  exertions,   the  Institute  is  really  doing 
educational  work.     Any  one  who  will  take  up 
a  list  of  those  who  in  past  years  have  gained 
the  medals  and  prizes   of  the  Institute  will 
notice  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them 
have  achieved  success  in  after  life.     This  fact 
can   be   not   only   quoted  in  support  of  our 
assertion  that  the  work  is  educational  in  its 
tendency,    but  affords   good  ground  for  the 
congratulationswhich wecanoffertothe  as  yet 
unknown  authors  of  the   successfid  designs, 
whose  efforts  have  placed  them  in   a  position 
so  honourable  to  them  now  and  so  full  of  hojie 
for  the  future. 

Drawings  for  five  different  prizes  have 
been  submitted,  all  of  them  under  motto,  and 
though  the  prizes  will  not  be  adjudged  till 
Monday  next,  at  a  special  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose,  when  the  envelopes  containing 
the  names  will  be  opened,  the  decision  of  the 
judges  has  been  made  known,  and  the  sets  of 
drawings  recommended  are  labelled,  so  that  a 
visitor  need  have  no  trouble  in  recognising 
them.  The  most  important  prize  offered  is  the 
Soane  Medallion,  which  carries  with  it  a  sum  of 
£50  to  be  paid  to  the  successful  competitor, 
after  satisfactory  proof  of  his  having  prose- 
cuted his  studies  on  the  Continent — satisfac- 
tory proof  in  this  case  meaning  a  batch  of 
good  sketches  sent  home.  The  set  of  plans 
which  have  obtained  this  prize  for  their 
author  is  marked  "Steadfast."  The  subject 
is  an  original  design  for  a  Town  Hall  in  a 
coimtry  town.  The  design  is  well  worked 
out,  though  the  plan  is  not  at  first  sight  a 
very  taking  one,  and  inferior  in  simplicity  to 
some  others  of  those  submitted.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  of  a  very  French  character,  and 
the  architectural  treatment  has  been  very 
consistently  worked  out.  There  is  a  taking 
perspective  appended  to  this  set  of  drawings, 
which,  if  not  perfectly  accurate  in  its  draw- 
ing, still  deserves  commendation  on  the  whole, 
while  the  draughti;manship  of  the  set  of 
geometric  elevations  and  details  merits 
sincere  commendation.  The  authors  of  the 
other  designs  submitted  mostly  adopt  a  some- 
what similar  style  of  architecture,  though 
one  of  them,  marked  "  Excalibur,"'  is  Classic 
Second,  perhaps,  in  importance — tliough 
not  in  the  money-value  of  the  prize — is  the 
Institute's    Silver    Medal,   which,  with  five 


guineas  in  money,  is  given,  not  to  an  original 
design,  but  to  a  set  of  drawings  illustrating 
an  existing  building,  and  based  upon  sketches 
and  measurements  made  upon  the  spot.  A 
very  good  competition  has  taken  place  for 
this  prize,  and  one  of  the  best  sets  of  such 
drawings  ever  submitted  has  carried  it  off. 
These  are  the  work  of  a  competitor  who  has 
used  the  motto  "Forte  scutum  salusducum," 
and  has  chosen  Tattersall  Castle,  Lincoln- 
shire for  illustration.  The  building  has  been 
fully,  carefully,  and  patiently  delineated  ;  the 
di'awings  are  throughout  modest  and  exact, 
and  they  are  free  from  the  modern  "  slap- 
dash "  style  of  effective  and  inexact  work- 
manship which  relies  upon  blots  and  scratches 
and  back-lining  to  attract  the  eye,  rather 
than  upon  truthful  and  carefid  delineation. 

Others  of  the  sets  of  plans  submitted  have 
very  great  merit,  and  the  drawings  of  All 
Saint's  Church,  Edington,  Wiltshire,  marked 
"  Alta  Troll,"  are  to  receive,  as  an  extra 
prize,  a  Silver  Medal  of  merit ;  while  two 
other  sets  have  well  earned  an  honourable 
mention — namely,  those  marked  "  Espe- 
rance,"  illustrating  S.  Leonard's  Priory, 
Stamford  ;  and  those  marked  "  Justa,"  illus- 
trating Publow  Church,  Somersetshire. 

Looking  at  the  very  great  labour  which 
attends  this  competition,  and  at  the  very 
moderate  reward  which  even  the  most  sucess- 
ful  competitor  obtains,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Institute  would  do  a  graceful  and 
becoming  act  if  it  marked  its  sense  of  the 
way  in  which  this  prize  has  been  competed 
for  by  voting  on  Monday  night  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  divided  among  these  four  com- 
petitors, either  in  books  or  cash,  as  they 
prefer.  The  Institute  could  very  well 
spare  £10,  which  would  allow  the  money 
prize  obtained  by  the  first  competitor  to  be  a 
little  increased,  and  would  still  leave  some- 
thing substantial  for  the  other  three. 

The  third  Institute  prize  is  simply  a  prize 
in  books,  open  to  students  of  the  Institute. 
A  simple  subject,  "  A  staircase  in  a  domestic 
building,"  was  proposed,  and  only  two  sets  of 
drawings  appear  to  have  been  sent  in.  'We 
are  aware  that  the  number  of  students  of  the 
Institute  is  very  limited,  but  still  we  hope 
that  another  year  will  see  this  prize  more 
sought  after,  and  a  rather  higher  standard  of 
merit  reached. 

The  di'awings  in  the  library  are  those  sent 
in  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Peek,  for  the 
best  sets  of  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  two 
ancient  buildings — Eastbiuy  Manor  House, 
and  the  Convent  Gateway,  Barking.  These 
prizes  are  worth  getting.  The  first  one  (of 
forty  guineas),  for  the  Manor,  is  carried  off 
by  the  drawings  marked  "  Stet  Fortuna 
Domus,"  and  the  second  (of  £20)  by  the 
drawings  marked  "  Brigand."  Eight  com- 
petitors were  attracted,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  done  their  work  well.  The  actual 
placing  of  the  competitors  turned,  as  was 
natural  in  such  a  competition,  on  the  archsEO- 
logical  knowledge  displayed  by  them  in  the 
restoration  of  parts  which  are  now  defaced, 
quite  as  much  as  on  their  skill  as  draughts- 
men. Both  the  premiated  sets,  and  several 
of  the  other  sets,  are  excellent  in  their  execu- 
tion, and  the  result  ought  to  be  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Peek,  whose  liberality  has  borne  good 
fruit.  A  prize  of  £10,  offered  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Gate  House,  a  smaller  and  less 
difficult  subject,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
drawings  marked  "  Earcouwald,"  a  well- 
executed  set  of  plans. 

These  competitions,  as  a  whole,  certainly 
show  signs  of  promise.  The  general  style  of 
the  di'awings  sent  in  is  good  ;  the  energy 
with  which  the  prizes  have  been  competed 
for  is  very  praiseworthy,  and  we  cannot  help 
hoping  that  that  very  respectable  but  very 
timid  body,  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, encouraged,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  it  has  done  a  rather  good 
thing,  may  another  year  venture  a  little 
further  in  the  same  dii'cction. 


CRITICAL    NOTES    ON    GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— VIII. 

Br  J.  B.  Wauing. 

VIGNOLA  AND   TALLADIO. 

WE  concluded  our  last  notice  with  some 
remarks  on  the  characters  of  three  of 
the  greatest  of  Italian  artists  who  were  dis- 
tinguished in  architecture  as  well  as  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  Two  of  these — namely, 
Michael  Augelo  and  Giulio  Romano — were, 
no  doubt,  mainly  instrumental  in  setting 
established  rules  at  defiance,  which,  under 
the  hands  of  inferior  men,  led  subsequently 
to  the  decline  and  degradation  of  Italian 
architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  follow  up  and  point  out  the  steps  by 
which  this  decline  came  about ;  it  is  the 
history  of  individual  license  breaking  through 
scientific  rules,  and  leading  to  a  certain 
originality  of  treatment,  whilst  art  itself 
suffered 

Two  great  men,  however,  both  of  Lombard 
origin,  appeared  at  this  period  to  stem  for  a 
time  the  impulse  given  to  individual  fancies, 
and  to  bring  law,  order,  and  system  more 
than  ever  into  the  practice  of  architecture. 
The  first  of  these,  Giacomo  Barozzi,  usually 
called  Viguola,  from  the  name  of  his  birth- 
place, was  of  a  Milanese  family,  and  was 
born  in  1507,  and  Andrea  Palladio  was  born 
at  Vicenza  in  1508.  Vignola  commenced  life 
as  a  painter  and  Palladio  as  a  sculptor ;  but 
both  at  an  early  period  forsook  these  arts  for 
t!ie  study  of  architecture,  in  which  both  be- 
came most  eminent,  not  only  as  artists,  but 
as  lawgivers.  Vignola  applied  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  study  of  perspective,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  an  original  work  on 
the  subject,  "  Le  due  regole  della  Prospettiva 
pratica."  Giving  himself  entirely  to  archi- 
tecture, he  visited  Rome,  and  was  employed 
as  a  draughtsman  in  delineating  the  ancient 
remains  for  the  newly-founded  Academy  of 
Arts  in  that  city,  which  led  to  his  employ- 
ment subsequently  as  a  designer  of  architec- 
ture, and  he  was  soon  engaged  on  various 
works  at  Bologna,  Piacenza,  and  Perugia. 
On  his  retiun  to  Rome,  Pope  Julius  III.  ap- 
pointed him  his  architect,  and  he  executed 
some  well-known  works  there,  and  on 
Michael  Angelo's  death  was  made  architect 
to  S.  Peter's,  the  two  lateral  domes  of  which 
are  of  his  design.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1573, 
where  he  had  long  lived  in  the  highest 
esteem.  But  the  work  with  which  his  name 
is  most  intimately  connected  is  to  be  found 
not  in  Rome,  but  in  the  Palace  or  Castle  of 
Caprarola,  and  his  influence  in  Europe  is 
mainly  due  to  his  published  work  on  archi- 
tecture. To  the  French,  indeed,  in  whose 
country  Vignola  passed  two  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Francis  I.,  he  has  ever  been  mors 
specially  the  law-giver  in  architecture,  and 
his  "orders"  have  been  most  generally 
adopted. 

As  regards  Caprarola,  situated  about 
twenty-five  miles  out  of  Rome  on  the  Viterbo 
road,  it  is  a  pentagon  on  plan,  and  as  Vasari 
well  describes  it,  "  holds  the  position  and 
has  the  form  of  a  fortress.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  drawbridges  of  original  inven- 
tion and  new  form  ;  these  lead  into  gardens 
enriched  with  many  beautiful  fountains, 
mingled  with  shrubberies  and  parterres  of 
most  pleasing  effect,  and  adorned,  at  a  word, 
with  all  that  could  be  demanded  of  a  truly 
royal  palace."  This  great  work  was  due  to 
the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Farnesc,  and  stiU 
remains  one  of  the  architectural  "  sights"  of 
Italy ;  not  only  is  it  remarkable  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  and  as  exhibiting 
Vignola's  powers  in  their  best  manner,  but 
also  for  the  numerous  and  splendid  series  of 
paintings  which  decorate  its  walls,  prin- 
cipally the  work  of  Taddeo  Zucchero,  and 
which  illustrate  the  "  acta  Deorum,"  as  well 
as  the  "  gesta  Farnesiorum,"  the  last  being 
incomparably  the  most  interesting.  As  regards 
the  illustrations  of  heathen  mythology  and  the 
allegories,  we  may  note  that  the  most  minute 
written  instructions  were  given  by  the  erudite 
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Annibal  Caro  for  the  guidance  of  Zuechcro, 
amusing  extracts  from  which  are  to  lie  found 
in  Vasari'a  life  of  that  painter.  Besides  these 
remarkable  works,  all  of  great  excellence, 
and  Borae  of  unusual  beauty,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  hall  of  Jupiter,  perspective  views  of 
buildings  drawn  by  Yignola  himself,  and 
painted  by  his  son-in-law.  But  Yignola  was 
no  less  versed  in  engineering  than  in  archi- 
tecture and  painting,  and  by  him  the  great 
"  Canale  del  naviglio"  at  Bologna  was  de- 
signed, than  which, as  Yasari  says,  "no  more 
useful  undertaking  has  ever  been  executed." 
This  eminent  arcliitect  and  able  and  good 
man,  after  a  life  constantly  spent  in  the 
practical  and  theoretical  advancement  of  his 
art,  died  at  Komc  in  l."!?:^,  and  was  interred 
with  speci.al  honours  in  that  mausoleum  of 
the  greatest  artists,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

We  have  come  now  to  a  time  when  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
style  of  the  artists  under  notice  :  their  merit 
is  incontestable  and  their  character  well  known. 
The  most  fastidious  critics  have  always  agreed 
in  praising  the   smiplicity  and   elegance  of 
Vignola's  works,  his  fine  sense  of  proportion 
and  fitness,  and  the  judicious  carefulness  of 
his    purely-architectural    ornament.      As    a 
■writer    on    architecture    he    stands    in    the 
highest  rank,  and  his  principles  have  been 
adopted  by  a  large  and  distinguished  series 
of  followers.     He   may  be   said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  to  France  what  PaUadio  has  been 
to  England — the  special  lawgiver :  and  both  of 
these  great  masters  have  their  special  merits 
as  theoretical  teachers ;  but  as  affording  prac- 
tical   proof    of    the   results   thence  arising, 
PaUadio,  owing  to  greater  opportunities  en- 
joyed by  him,  has  left  us  a  far  greater  number 
of  examples,  as  models  of  style.     The  life  and 
works  of  Andrea  PaUadio  are  so  well  known 
that  we  propose  to  give  the  briefest  notice  of 
him   and  them   compatible    with    a  proper 
understanding  of  the  place  he  occupies  in  the 
history   of   architecture.      He    was  born   at 
Vicenza  in  the  year  1508,  at  a  time  when  the 
revival  of  ancient  architecture  was  already 
■well    established,      and,     therefore,      might 
have    been    spared  much    of    the   personal 
labour   which    his    predecessors    in   the    art 
had     forced     upon     them :      but    he    chose 
to  work  out  his  studies  for  himself.     Com- 
mencing life  as  a   sculptor,   he    soon   for- 
sook  it  for   the  more   congenial  studies   of 
mathematics   and    architecture,   and    visited 
Rome  five  several  times  in  order  to  draw  and 
measure  for  himself  its  principal   antiquities. 
These  studies  are  to  be  foimd  in  his  published 
■work  under  the  head  of  "JNIirabilia  llomaa." 
When  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  architectm'e,  his  first 
great  works  being  the  "  Castello  "  at  Udine, 
and  the  Collonades  siu-rounding  the  Basilica 
or  Town  Hall  of  Vicenza.     Let  us  take  this 
last  as  a  characteristic  example  of  the  master, 
and  one,  moreover,  of  which   he  himself,  in 
Book   III.,   c.   20,    of    his   "Architecture" 
speaks  most  approvingly.     Wc  can  give  our 
own  impression  as  to  its  merits,  wliich  was  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasure  and  admiration  ;  its 
simplicity,  breadth, proportion,  general  effect, 
and  power  of  light  and  shade,  seize  an<l  affect 
the  mind  most  powerfully,  and  had  PaUadio 
left  no  other  work  behind  him  to  judge  him 
by,  this  alone  would  place  him  amongst  the 
greatest  of  artists.     To  the  posture-makers 
of  modern  art,  who  are  nothing  if  not  eoecn- 
tric,   and  in  order  to  attract  attention  be- 
dizen themselves  all  over  with  ornament,  and 
would    stand    topsy-turvy   rather   than   not 
be  noticed  at  all,  the  grand  and  manly  sim- 
plicity  of    such   a    work    as    this    will    be 
deemed  iminteresting  and  monotonous,  just 
as  plain  and  wholesome  food  is  desjiised  and 
unappreciated  by  palates  vitiated  through  a 
long  cour.se  of  spiced  dishes,  or  as  a  devotee 
of    Wagner    or    Offenbach    in    music    may 
speak  contemptuously  of  some  of  the  simple, 
but  most  exquisite  melodies  of  the  great  Ger- 
man and  Italian  masters  of  the  past.     But  to 
return  to  PaUadio  :  these  works  brought  him 
into  such  notice  that  commissions  flowed  in 


upon  him  from  every  quarter — from  the  Car- 
<liual   of    Trent,    froiii    Emanuele   Filiberto, 
Duke  of  Savoy  ;  from  the  cities  of  Bologna, 
Vicenza,    and   Brescia,   and   from  the  Great 
Ue])ublic  of  Venice,  to  which  his  services  as 
a  citizen  were  above  all  due.     Vicenza  itself 
bears  the  impress  of  his  genius  more  espe- 
cially :    its  palatial    architecture    is   mainly 
of    his   design,    and  amongst  the   buildings 
there  which  are  more  particularly  to  be  no- 
ticed, are  the  porticoes  of  the  Basilica,  the 
palaces  Barbarano   and   Chiericati,  the  Villa 
Capra,  and  the  Theatre,  which  last  was  com- 
menced by  him  in  the  year  1580  for  the  Ac- 
cademica   Olympica,  a   society  instituted   in 
1555,    of  which   he   was  a   promoter  and  a 
member.     He  died  at  Vicenza  in  the  same 
year,   having  seen  the    foundations    of    the 
theatre  only  laid,  and  was  buried  with  special 
honours  in  the  Church  of  La  Santa  Corona, 
leaving  the  superintendence  of  the  theatre  to  his 
son  Scilla,  the   coloured  scenes  in   perspec- 
tive, which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  adorn  it, 
being  by  Scamozzi.     At  Venice  also  the  genius 
of  PaUadio  is   equally  to    be  studied  as  at 
Vicenza,    especially   in    numerous    churches 
erected  there  from  his  designs ;  but  which, 
we   think,  hardly  bear  that  witness   to   his 
powers   as   an    artist    which   the   Vicentine 
buildings  do ;  to  our  mind  they  are  cold  and 
cheerless.     But  his  great  secular  works  are 
characterised  by  the  highest  merit ;  they  are 
simple,  grand,  harmonious,  and  effective,  and 
a  distinguished  critic  has  well  said  that  if  it 
is  allowable  to  compare  buildings  with  men, 
Palladio's  edifices  present  the  idea  "  of  per- 
sonal dignity  well  dressed."     We  now  bring 
our  notices  of  some  of  the  great  Italian  archi- 
tects of  the  Kevival  to  a  close  ;  our  object  has 
not  been  to  give  biographies  of  them,  but  to 
bring  them  imder  the  notice  of  students  as 
models  both  as  artists  and  professional  men, 
whom  they  will  do  well  to  study  and  follow. 
To   draw   attention  to  that  Italian  style  of 
architecture  which  was  formed  by  them,  and 
which  they  brought  to  perfection  ;  to  show 
the  necessity  of  education,  of  discipline,  of 
principles,  and  of  rules,  of  a  reigning  laAV 
and  order  in  the  art  of  architecture,  without 
which,    whatever    may  be    the    fluctuating 
fashion  of  the  day,  architecture  itself  can  be 
but  imperfectly  understood,  and  will  be  b.adly 
practised  ;  to  plead  for  simplicity,  grandeur 
and  good  taste,  in  an  age  when  exaggerated 
aims,  a  meretricious  love  of  ornc'uneut,  and  an 
imregulated,   and  too  frequently   an  utterly 
bad  taste,  disfigm-e  our  most  important  works. 
We  call  on  students  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  eloquently-expressed  fallacies  of  our  mo- 
dern fashionable  -vvi'Iters  on  art,  but  to  return 
to  the  school  of  severe   discipline,  and   that 
regular  systematic   education,  without  which 
no  genius  can  be  turned  to  good   account,  or 
be  properly  developed ;  and    to  one  and  all 
we  recommend,  as  a  good  course  of  reading, 
the  lives   and   practice   of  the  great   Italian 
Architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  to   the   study    of   that   style   of 
Italian  architecture  which,    of  all  others,  is 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  inven- 
tions of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


m.ide  special  provision   for  the  Jews  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  place   of  burial  ■which  -was  assip;ned  to 
them  in  the  gar<len  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Keferring  to  two  other  charters  bearing  a  similar 
date,  he  observed  that  it  appeared  that  a  garden  or 
orch.ard    was   on   the  present   site   of   the   Botanic 
Oarden,  aHd   in  connection  with  the  Hospital  of  S. 
John.     Pr.  Millard  w.as  of  opinion  that  the  Founder's 
Chapel  was  not  completed  until  1480.   and  in  the 
following  year  Edward  IV.  was  a  worshipper  irithia 
its  walls.     Since  then  great  alterations  had  taken 
place,   and  they  must  all,  he  said,   deplore  the  re- 
moval  of  the  ancient  ■wooden  roof  of  the  hall   in 
which   they  ■were   assembled.     The   company  then 
left  the  hall,  and  visited  the  Common  Room  (for- 
merly the  Sacristy)  and  the  Bursary.     The  Library 
was  next  visited,  and  here  was  shown,  among  other 
curiosities,  a  portion  of  the  Founder's  episcopal  vest- 
ment.    This  portion  of  the  College  Dr.  Millard  ex- 
plained had  also  suffered  from  the  devastation  of  the 
architect,   Mr.  Wyatt.     The  party  next  inspected 
the  splendid  State  apartments,  which  were  restored 
some  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.      The 
beautiful     Chapel,     ■ndth    its    magniOcently-carved 
reredos  and  .stalls,  was  next  visited,  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.     The  \arious  alterations  the 
Chapel   had   undergone    were    explained   at    some 
length.     After  quitting  the  Chapel  the  front  quad- 
rangle was  visited,  and  the  well-known  stone  pulpit 
in  the  corner,    from  which    a   sermon    used    to  be 
preached  on  S.  John  the  Baptist  Day,  ■was  scanned 
with  much  interest.     The  various  figures  above  the 
Chapel    doorway    in    this    quadrangle,    and    other 
curiosities,  having  been   pointed  out,   the   company 
next  proceeded  to  the  Chaplain's  Quadrangle.     Here 
some  little  time  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  tower, 
which  rises  to  the   height  of  145ft.       Dr.  Millard 
said  that  it  ■was  believed  that  S.  John's  Hospital 
stood  by  this  spot,  and  that  here,  if  anywhere,  a 
portion  of  it  might    still  be    found.     The   College 
kitchen,  and  "  The  Pilgrim's  Gate,"  having  been  in- 
spected,   a   most  pleasant  walk  was  brought  to  a 
close.     Many  of   those   present    then    ascended  the 
tower,  from  the  top  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 
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MODERN  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

TUNNliLI.IXr,    ULiCniNEEY. 

T  a  meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 


OXFORD   ARCHITECTURAL   AND 
HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

^■PHE  first  walk  this  term  took  place  on  Tuesday 
-L  week,  when  Magdalen  College  was  visited. 
The  r.ev.  Dr.  Millaril,  Vicar  of  Basingstoke,  who 
was  formerly  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society, 
accompanied  the  party  over  the  College.  With  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  JIagdalen  College,  he  observed 
thai  as  early  as  1448,  AVaynflete  gathered  together 
a  body  of  students  in  the  High-street,  near  the 
eastern  end,  probably  near  or  en  the  spot  w^here  the 
Angel  Hotel  stood,  and  which  is  now  the  site  of  the 
proposed  new  schools.  Wayntlcte  subsequently  ob- 
tained the  site  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  John,  which  by 
some  was  supposed  to  have  existed  as  early  jis  the 
reign  ot  King  John,  but  tliere  was  no  real  evidence 
of  ils  being  quite  so  ancient  as  that,  and  it  was 
more  likely  that  it  dated  from  the  reign  of  Kijig 
Henry  III.  He  then  drew  attention  to  a  charter 
bearing  the  date  of  1-231,  in  which  King  Henry  III. 


neers'  Society,  on  the  IBth  uH.,  the  President, 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pain,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Morrison,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.,    "  On  some  of    the   Peculiarities   of   Modern 
Railway  Construction."  The  author,  in  commencing, 
pointed  out  that  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
construction  of  railways  since  the  time  of  the  early 
r.ailway  engineers.     Cuttings  and  embankments  were, 
however,  to  all  intents   and  purposes,   the  same  as 
ever,    and   were  constructed  in  precisely  the  sjime 
manner.       It  had  always  been  considered  that    in 
ordinary  cases  the  proper  way  of  making  a  railway 
bank  was  to  tip  the  material  from  the  cutting  at  the 
end  of  the  bank  to  such  a  height  that  ^yhen  it  had 
settled  it  would  lie  at  the  height  required  for  the  line, 
and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  laboiu-  to  take  any  trouble 
with  a  railway  bank  such  as  is  necess>arily  taken  with 
the  banks  of  a  reservoir,  for  instance.  In  tunnels.how- 
ever,  there  were  changes  as  to  the  method  of  carrying 
them  out,  and  in  bridges  both  as  to  their  design  and 
as  to  their  erection.      The  original  tunnels  were,  of 
course,   constructed  entirely  by   hand   labour,  and 
this  was    still   employed  to  a   considerable  extent, 
but  the  system  of  machine  tunnellmgwas  fast  coming 
into  vogiie.  and  before  long  we  might  expect  to  see 
most   tunnels   through   rocks    constructed   in    that 
manner.      As  far  as  the  author  was  aw,are,  all  the 
machines  which  vet  had  progressed  so  f.ar  as  to  deserve 
mention  aimed  .at  constructing  a  heading  only — i.e., 
a  tunnel  from  l!ft.  to  Kft.  square  or  round,  tire  work 
of  enlarging  this  being  c.-trried  on  by  hand  labour  as 
before.  The  advantage  of  the  machines  w.a.s  generally 
considered  to  consist"  in   the  saving  of  time  in  the 
construction  of  these    headings   more    than  in    the 
saving  of    expense.     In  these  aims  all  the  machines 
seemed    to    agree,    but    in   the  method  of  effecting 
their  objects  the  machines  differed  considerably.  They 
might  be  divided  into  two  clas.ses— firstly,  those  which 
proposed  to  drive  the  headings  by  cutting  or  breaking 
away  .all  the  rock  by    mechanical  means  into  pieces 
of  greater  or  less  si-/.e,  but  at  .all  events  sufficiently 
small  to  be  tilled  at  once  into  waggons  and  drawn  to 
the  surface;   and.   secondly,   those  which  did  their 
work  by  boring  holes  in  tlie  face  of  the  heading,  the 
rock    being    afterw.ards    broken    out  by    means  of 
powder  or  some  other  explosive.     These  two  classes 
were  entirely  distinct,  and  though  the  time  hiid  hardly 
arrived  when  any  one  could  pass  an  impartial  opinion 
on  their  several  merits,  it  might  be  safely  assumed 
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that  there  were  descriptions  of  rock  in  wliich    the 
first  sort  was  more  suitable,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  were  cases  in   which  the  second  class  could  be 
more  advantageously    employed.       Each    class    of 
machines    might,   again,    be  subdivided,  one  set  of 
machines    acting   on  the  rock  by   means  of  blows, 
*nd    the    other    by  means    of    a  steady    grinding 
or     rubbing     process.        Amongst     the    machines 
of  the  first  class,  or   those  which   broke  away  the 
whole  rock  by  mechanical  force,  might  be  mentioned 
the  machines  of  Captain  Penrhys  and  Mr.  Brunton. 
The  first  of  these  consisted  of  a  large    gun   metal 
disc  nearly  the  full  size  of  the  heading  to  be  driven, 
mounted   on    a    frame    something   like    a   gigantic 
buffer.     The  face  of  this  disc  carried  a  large  number 
of   steel  cutters,    and  the  disc  was   moved   bodily 
backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  compressed 
air  engine.     It  was  driven  against  the  face  of  the 
rock  with  such  force  that  the  cutters  dug  into  the 
surface,  and,  by  a  continual  repetition  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  whole  face  was  gradually  broken  away,  and 
the    machine    moved    steatUlj'"    forward.       In    Mr. 
Brunton's  machine,  on  tiie  otlier  hand,  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of   all  shock.      On  the  face  of  the 
machine    were   several    cutters    closely   resembling 
quoits.     The   number  might   be    G    or    12.     These 
cutters  were  held  against  the  face  at  one  edge ;  the 
machinery  moved  them  round,  giving  them  rather  a 
rolling   than    a   cutting   motion,  so   that    the    cuts 
somewhat  corresponded   to    the   ruts   caused   by  a 
wheel  in  soft  roads,  except  that,  instead  of  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface,  they  were  only  slightly 
inclined  to  it.     When  these  cuts  or  ruts  became  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  the  pieces  of  stone  broke  off, 
and  fell  to   the  bottom  of  the  heading,  whence  they 
were  carried  by  a  band  to  the  back  of  the  machine, 
and  there   tipped  into   waggons.     Tliese   pieces   of 
stone  were  constantly  breaking  off,  and  the  cutters 
were  gradually  passed   over  the  whole  surface,    so 
that  the  entire  face  was  cut  away  in  layers  of  one 
or  more  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock. 
The  second  class  of  machines  comprised  those  which 
bored  holes  in  the  rock  with  a  view  to   its  being 
ultimately  blown  down  by  an   explosive  compoxmd. 
This  class  might,  like  the  last,   be  subdivided  into 
two  divisions,   the  first  comprising  those  machines 
which  effected  the  drilling  by  means  of  a  succession 
of  blows ;  and  the  second  comprising  those  which 
effected  their  piu-pose  by  a  regular  motion.     The 
machine  latterly  used   in  the   construction   of   the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  was  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
the   first    class.     In    this    machine    the    tools    were 
driven  by  compressed  air,  and  drilled  holes  in  even 
the    hardest    quartz     with     astonishing     rapidity. 
Another   machine  of  the  same  character  was  that 
patented  by  Mr.  Doering.     It  consisted  simply  of 
one  drill  driven  by  compressed  air.     It  was  simply  a 
mechanical  miner.     It  was  worked  at  the  rate  of  200 
or  more  blows  per  minute,  and,  as  each  of  them  was 
given  with  considerable  force,    it  worked  at  a  great 
sp»ed,  boring  a  hole  into  hard  limestone  at  the  rate 
of  IJin.  per  minute.     Its  great  advantage  was  that 
it  was  very  small  and  portable,   and  would  drill  a 
hole  in  any  direction,   which  made  it  particularly 
useful  for  odd  jobs  ;  while  machines  of  more   am- 
bitious design,   Uke  that  used  for  the  Mont   Cenis 
Tunnel,  could  be  used  with  economy  only  in   cases 
where    a  long   heading  had    to  be  run.      The  first 
specimen  of  the  second  division  of  maclunes  which 
was  actually  employed,  was,  Mr.  Morrison  believed, 
a  machine  for  slate  quarrying.     In  this  machine  a 
hollow  steel  tube  was  turned  round  continuously  and 
pressed  against  the  slate.   Itwas  suppliedin  some  cases 
with  water  and  sand,  and  with  great  expedition  it 
cut  a  circular  hole  into  the  slate,  the  core  which  was 
left  being  easily  detached  after  the  tube  was  with- 
drawn.    The    slate   was    tlien  broken  up  either  by 
powder  or  by  wedges,    according  to  circumstances. 
This  machine  had,  not,   however,  been  much   used, 
except  for  slate  quarrying ;  but  there  was  another 
machine  of  similar  design  wliich   was  now  coming 
largely  into  use.  By  it  the  hole  was  cut  in  the  same 
manner — i.e.,  by  a  tube,   the  core  being  afterwards 
withdrawn,  but  instead  of  merely  metal  tubes  being 
employed  the  ends  of  the  tubes  in  this  machine  have 
diamonds  set  in  them.     In   anotiier   boring  machine 
of  great  ingenuity,    a   stream    of    quartz  sand  was 
driven    against   the    face  of  the  rock  by   a   jet  of 
steam,  and  it  was  stated  thut  the  power  of  this  stream 
of  sand  was  so  great  that  holes  were  drilled  by  it  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  by  any    other   process.     As 
to  the  relative  merit  of  these  machines,   Mr.  Morri- 
son said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first- 
mentioned  class,  or  those  which  entirel}'  broke  up  the 
rock   by    mechanical  means,  were  the  most  suitable 
for  the  softer  classes  of  rocks,  such   as  chalk,  slate, 
and  sandstones  of  various  descriptions,   while  those 
which  drilled  holes  for  blasting  could  be  used  most 
effectively  in  hard  rocks,   such  as  the  very  hard  de- 
scriptions of  sandstone,    limestone,  quartz,  and  the 


various  igneous  rocks.  In  each  of  the  classes,  again, 
he  considered  that  those  which  effected  their  purpose 
by  steady  grinding  could  best  be  employed  in  tun- 
nelling rock  of  uniform  hardness  and  moderately 
free  from  cracks — i.e.,  for  maclunes  of  the  first 
class  chalk,  slate,  and  compact  sandstones,  and  for 
those  of  the  second-class  compact  limestones,  traps, 
&c.  ;  while  rocks  of  irregular  character,  such  as 
conglomerates,  or  granite  with  large  crystals  of 
quartz,  were  best  attacked  by  those  machines, 
whether  of  the  first  or  second  class,  which  effected 
the  operation  b}--  blows  instead  of  by  steady  cutting  or 
grinding. 

With  regard  to  permanent  way,  Mr.  Morrison 
remarked  that  fish-bellied  rails,  stone  sleepers,  and 
many  of  the  other  inventions  of  former  times  had 
long  been  out  of  date,  but  changes  of  great  im- 
portance were  still  being  made  in  our  permanent  way. 
In  this  country  very  few  iron  sleepers  were  used, 
all  the  lines  being  laid  on  timber  sleepers, 
either  cross  or  longitudinal.  At  one  time  all  the 
broad  gauge  lines  had  longitudinal  sleepers,  and  to  a 
great  extent  this  was  still  the  case;  but  on  many  of 
the  new  lines,  and  in  relaying  the  old  lines,  cross 
sleepers  were  coming  into  fashion  on  the  broad  gauge 
lines,  though  the  broad  gauge  itself  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  while  there  was  a  great  con- 
cord of  opinion  as  to  sleepers,  there  was  by  no 
means  the  same  uniformity  in  practice  as  to  rails. 
The  larger  railway  companies,  where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  traffic,  used  the  double-headed  rail,  with 
cast-iron  chairs,  but  on  all  branch  lines  the  Vignolles 
or  flat-bottomed  rail  was  in  favour.  This  latter  rail 
made  a  very  fair  road,  and  it  was,  Mr.  Blorrison 
beheved,  impossible  for  any  chair  road  to  equal  it  at 
the  price;  but  where  first  cost  was  not  an  all  im- 
portant consideration,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  chair  road  was  vastly  superior  to  that  formed  with 
flat-bottomed  rails. 

On  the  subject  of  curves  and  gradients  the  author 
alluded  to  a  modern  peculiarity  which  he  regarded  as 
anything  but  an  improvement.  In  earher  days  lines 
used  to  be  laid  out  with  curves  of  30  or  40  chains 
radius,  and  with  compai-atively  flat  gradients  through 
difficult  country.  Nowadays  railways  went  dodging 
up  and  down  hill  and  round  curves  that  might 
almost  be  called  corners.  Now  where  this  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  first  cost  it  was  often  a 
most  judicious  course  of  proceeding,  and  no  engineer 
would  be  doing  his  duty  who  did  not  open  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  such  curves  and  gradients  were 
practicable,  and  who  did  not  use  them  when  neces- 
sity required.  But  of  late  j'eai's  an  idea  seemed  to 
have  gained  ground  that  because  quick  curves  aud 
steep  gradients  were  not  impracticable  they  were 
therefore  not  objectionable.  No  idea  could  be  more 
mischievous.  In  every  case  the  flattest  curve  and 
gradient  possible  should  be  adopted,  and  an  engineer 
was  not  doing  his  duty  to  his  employers  if  he 
did  not  in  every  case  do  his  utmost  to  lay  out  the 
best  line  the  nature  of  the  country  would  admit  of, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  choosing  a  line 
which  should  have  no  curve  or  gradient  beyond  some 
arbitrary  Umit  which  had  been  fixed  on  beforehand. 


THE   ELEMENTS    OF    PLANE    AND    SOLID 
GEOMETRY.* 

IT  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  who  have  given  careful 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  book  we  call 
"  Euclid  "  is  not  altogether  worthj'  of  the  place  it 
has  so  long  occupied  as  a  text-book  of  geometry. 
As  yet  no  work  has  appeared  which  can  be  accepted 
as  a  suitable  text-book,  though  several  useful 
treatises  on  elementary  geometry  have  been  lately 
published.  The  work  now  before  us  is  one  of  these. 
It  is  a  work  which  the  student  of  geometr}-  may 
read  with  interest  and  jjrofit.  We  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  well  suited  for  the  beginner.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  some  respects,  less  inviting  even  than 
Euclid ;  and  is  not  characterised  by  the  clearness  of 
expression,  compactness  and  neatness  of  arrange- 
meut,  and  suggestiveness  of  tone,  which  a  text-book 
of  geometry  requires  in  an  especial  degree. 

It  appears  to  us  tliat  in  a  first  book  of  geometry, 
those  difficulties  which  have  so  long  been  recognised 
in  the  formation  of  definitions  and  axioms  should 
not  be  suffered  to  obtrude  themselves  before  the 
notice  of  the  3'oung  learner.  We  must  not  frighten 
the  beginner  by  being  too  logical.  For  example,  the 
definition  of  a  straight  line  as  "one  which  lies  evenly 
between  its  extreme  points  "  is  not  logically  exact. 
But  it  is  better  in  a  book  for  beginners  than  Mr. 
Watson's  definition  :  "  A  straight  line  is  a  line  of 
such  a  form  that  if  any  portion  of  it  be  applied  to 
any  other  portion,  so  that  the  extremities  of  the 
one  portion    coincide  with   those  of  the  other,   then 
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every  intermediate  point  of  one  portion  must  coin- 
cide with  some  intermediate  portion  of  the  other." 
Or  if  such  rigidly  exact  definitions  be  adopted  out  of 
compliment  to  continental  geometricians,  then  such 
an  inexact  definition  as  the  following  must  be  ob- 
jected to  : — '^  Straight  lines  are  added  together  by 
placing  them  one  after  another  in  succession  in  the 
same  straight  line,  so  that  one  extremity  (which  ?') 
of  each  newly  added  line  coincides  with  one  ex- 
tremity (which,  again  ,?)  of  the  last  added  line." 

We  believe,  however,  that  for  beginners  definitions 
should  be  avoided  altogether  in  favour  of  described 
pictures. 

In  like  mauner,  the  enunciations  of  propositions,  if 
employed  at  all,  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  We 
believe  that  they  add  enormously  to  the  difliculties 
of  beginners  ;  but  if  we  must  have  them,  they  should 
be  clear.  The  learner  naturally  supposes  he  is  to 
master  the  meaning  of  the  enunciation  before 
proceeding  to  the  illustrated  description;  and 
he  is  apt  to  find  more  trouble  by  far  with 
the  enunciation  than  with  the  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  established.  For  instance,  it  seems  too 
severe  a  tax  on  the  powers  of  a  beginner  to  submit 
such  an  enunciation  as  the  following  (prop. 
27  of  Mr.  Watson's  first  book)  to  his  consideration  : — 
The  locus  of  a  point  from  which  the  sum  of  the  per- 
pendicular distances  upon  two  given  intersecting 
straight  lines  is  equal  to  a  given  finite  straight 
line,  is  the  hase,  of  that  isoceles  triangle  fjri/zed 
h'l  the  given  lines,  such  that  tlte  perpendicidar  dis- 
tance ofeitlier  of  the  angles  at  the  base  from  the  oppo- 
site side  is  equal  to  the  given  finite  straight  line. 
We  select  this  instance  because,apart  from  the  general 
objection  against  enunciations  of  this  sort,  there  is  a 
special  objection  against  tliis  proposition,  as  an  alto- 
gether useless  one  in  its  present  form.  Tell  the  student 
this,  that  ij  he  takes  a  point  in  the  base  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  and  lets  Jail  perpendiculars 
on  the  sides,  the  sum  of  those  j)^n*^''^dix^^dars 
will  he  the  same  loh^rever  the  point  maif  be  taken, 
and  you  have  told  him,  we  conceive,  a  verj'  useful 
geometrical  fact ;  but  if  you  make  the  above  quoted 
statement  about  a  locus,  &c.,  you  succeed  only  in 
bewildering  him. 

As  respects  arrangement,  we  have  some  sugges- 
tions to  offer.  The  volume  is  divided  into  books 
the  beginning  and  end  of  which  can  only  be  found 
from  the  index  ;  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  ia 
future  editions,  the  headings  of  the  pages  indicated 
the  number  of  the  book.  Each  book  is  divided  int 
sections,  in  which  are  propositions,  definitions,  notes, 
examples,  and  general  explanations,  scattered 
seemingly  ad  libitum.  It  would  be  easy  to  substi- 
tute a  more  orderlj'  arrangement.  In  passing,  we 
may  notice  that  in  the  preface  there  is  a  reference  to 
"  the  note  to  proposition  6,  book  5,  p.  153,"  but  that 
no    such  note  appears  in  the  text. 

The  student  who  has  already  mastered  Euclid,  so 
far  as  it  is  read  at  the  Universities,  will  find  some 
parts  of  this  work  very  instructive  and  interesting, 
more  especially  if  his  reading  has  not  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  continental  text-boohs  of 
geometrv. 


EOYAL     INSTITUTE     OF     BPJTISH 
APtCHITECTS. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting,  of  members 
only,  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  March  4, 
to  consider  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  award  of  the  Koyal  Gold  Medal,  the 
Soane  MedalUou  and  other  Medals  and  Prizes  of 
the  Institute  for  the  year  1871-72,  viz.: — 

That  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  be  awarded,  subject  to 
her  Majesty's  gracious  sanction,  to  Herr  Ober- 
Baurath  Professor  Freidrich  Schmidt,  Hon.  and 
Corr.  Member,  President  of  the  Austrian  Institute 
of  Engineers,  and  Architect  to  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen,  "Vienna. 

That  the  Soane  Medallion  (with  the  sura  of  £50, 
under  the  usual  conditions)  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto 
of  ''Steadfast."" — (Subject  of  design — A  Town  Hall 
in  a  Country  Town.) 

That  the  Institute  Silver  Medal,  with  £5  5s.,  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  distin- 
guished by  the  motto  "  Forte  scutum  salus  ducum." 
(Building  illustrated — Tattersall  Castle,  Lincoln- 
shire.) 

That  in  the  same  competition  a  Medal  of  Merit 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  bearing 
the  motto  of  "  Alta  Troll."'  (Building  illustrated — 
AH  Saints'  Church,  Edington,  Wiltshire.) 

That  in  the  same  competition,  the  two  sets  of 
drawings  bearing  the  respective  mottoes  of  *'Espe- 
rance"  (Building  illustrated — S.  Leonard's  Priory, 
Stamford),  anl  ''  Insta"  (Building  illustrated — 
Publow  Ciiurcli,  Somersetshire),  be  distinguished  by 
Honourable  Mention. 
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That  the  Student's  Prize  in  Books  be  awarded  to 
the  author  of  the  Design  for  a  Staircase  in  a  Do- 
mestic Building,  bearing  the  motto  of   "Alpha." 

Mr.  Peek's  Prizes. — The  Council  beg  tn  an- 
nounce that  ten  sets  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
restoration  of  Eastbury  Manur  House,  and  six  sets 
of  drawings  illustrating  the  restoration  of  the  Con- 
vent Gateway,  Barking,  have  been  submitted  by 
Candidates  for  Mr.  Peek's  Prizes.  After  due  con- 
sideration, and  on  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
specially  appointed  to  examine  the  drawings,  the 
Council  have  resolved  with  regard  to  the  drawings 
of  Eastbury  Manor  House,  that  the  First  Prize  »)f 
£42  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings 
distinguisiied  bj*  the  motto  of  "Stet  fnrtuna  dnmvis." 
That  in  the  same  competition  the  Second  Prize  of 
£20  be  awarded  to  the  nutlior  of  the  drawings 
bearing  the  motto  *' Brigand,"  and.  with  regard  to 
the  drawings  of  the  Convent  Gateway,  Burking. 
that  the  prize  of  XIO  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto  "  Earcon- 
wald." 

The  drawings  submitted  in  competition  for  all 
the  above-mentioned  Prizes  are  now  on  view  at  the 
Kooms  of  the  Institute.  A  List  of  Subjects  re- 
commended by  the  Council  for  the  Institute  Medals 
and  Prizes  of  1872-3  will  be   proposed  for  adoption. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  addition  to 
Bye-Law  n,  Section  III.  will  be  recommended  by 
the  Council  for  adoption  in  reference  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  proposed  Members: — "The  Nomination 
Paper  must  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  written 
statement  by  the  appHcant  as  to  his  professional 
education  in  the  case  of  Associates,  and  as  to  his 
professional  education  and  works  in  the  case  of 
Fellows;  and  by  another  written  statement  by  one 
of  the  three  Fellows  who  have  signed  the  Nomina- 
tion Paper,  giving  particulars  of  his  acquaintance 
■with  the  candidate  in  the  case  of  Associates,  and  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  candidate  and  his  works 
in  the  case  of  Fellows." 


''  CONDITIONS  "  OF  BUILDERS'  CONTRACTS. 

THE  following  form  of  conditions  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  London  Builders'  Society,  and 
approved  b}'  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arclii- 
tects : — 

1.  The  contractors  are  to  provide  everything  of  every 
sort  and  kind  which  may  be  necessary  and  requisite  for 
tlio  duo  and  proper  execution  of  the  several  works  in- 
cluded in  tlie  contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  drawinffs  and  specification  taken  to- 
gether, which  are  to  be  signed  by  the  architect  and  the 
contractors,  whether  the  same  may  or  may  not  he  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  specification  or  sliown  on  the 
drawings,  provided  that  the  same  are  reasonably  and 
obviously  to  be  inferred  therefrom  ;  and  in  case  of  any 
discrepancy  between  the  drawingsand  the  specification 
the  architect  is  to  decide  which  shall  be  followed. 

2.  The  contractors  are  to  conform  in  all  respects  to 
the  provisions  and  regulations  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  and  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Act. 
and  to  the  regulations  and  bye-laws  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  "Works  and  of  the  local  authorities,  and  they 
are  to  give  all  notices  required  by  the  said  Acts  to  be 
given  to  any  local  authorities,  and  to  pay  all  fees  pay- 
able under  any  of  the  said  Acts  to  any  such  authori- 
tiee  or  to  any  public  officer  in  respect  of  the  works, 

3.  The  contractors  are  to  set  out  the  whole  of  the 
works,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  works  to  amend 
on  the  requisition  of  the  architect  any  errors  which 
may  arise  therein,  and  upon  request  are  to  pr<)vide  the 
necessary  appliances  or  furnish  the  necessary  vouchers 
to  prove  tliat  the  several  nuiterials  are  such  as  ;ire  de- 
scribed. The  contractors  are  to  provide  all  plant, 
labour,  and  materials  which  may  be  necessary  and 
requisite  for  the  works  ;  all  materials  and  workmanship 
being  the  best  of  their  respoetive  kinds;  and  the  con- 
tractors are  to  leave  the  works  in  all  respects  clean  and 
perfect  at  the  completion  thereof. 

4.  Complete  copies  of  the  dnuvings  and  specification 
signed  by  the  architect  arc  to  be  furnished  by  him  or 
by  the  measuring  surveyor  to  the  coutractors  for  tlieir 
own  use.  and  the  same  or  copies  thereof  are  to  bo  kept 
on  the  buildings  in  charge  of  a  competent  foreman, 
who  is  to  be  constantly  kept  on  the  ground  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  to  whom  instructions  can  be  given  by  the 
architect.  The  contractors  are  not  to  sublet  the  works 
or  any  part  thereof  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  architect. 

.1.  The  architect  is  to  have  at  all  times  access  to  the 
works,  which  are  to  be  entirely  under  his  control.  He 
may  require  the  contractors  to  dismiss  any  person  in 
the  contractor's  omi)loy  upon  the  works  wlio  may  bi^ 
incompetent  or  misconduct  himsi-lf.  and  the  contractors 
arc  forthwith  to  comply  with  such  requironunt. 

6.  The  contractors  are  not  to  vary  or  deviate  from 
the  drawings  or  specification,  or  execute  any  extra 
work  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  vmless  The  same  bo  re- 
quired to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of 
the  Acts  of  I'iirliament,  regulations,  or  V>ye-luws  hen'iu 
before  mentioned,  or  iiidess  upon  the  authority  of  the 
architect,  to  be  sufliciently  shown  by  any  order  in 
writing,  or  by  any  plan  or  draw  ing  expressly  given  and 
signed  or  initialed  by  him,  as  an  extra  or  variation,  or 


by  any  subsequent  written  approval  signed  or  initialed 
by  him.  In  cases  of  day  work,  all  vouchers  for  the 
same  are  to  be  delivered  to  tlie  architect  or  clerk  of  the 
works  at  latest  during  the  week  following  that  in 
which  the  work  may  have  been  done  ;  and  only  such 
day  work  is  to  be  allowed  for,  as  such,  as  may  have 
been  authorised  by  the  architect  to  be  so  done,  unless 
tlie  work  cannot  from  its  character  be  properly 
measured  and  valued. 

7.  Any  authority  given  liy  the  architect  for  any 
alteration  or  addition  in  or  to  tho  works  is  not  to 
vitiate  the  contract,  but  all  additions,  omissions,  or 
variations  made  in  carrying  out  the  works  for  which 
a  price  may  not  have  been  previously  agreed  upon, 
are  to  be  measured  and  valued,  and  certified  for 
by  the  architect,  and  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  contract  as  the  ease  may  be.  according 
to  the  schedule  of  prizes  annexed,  or,  where  the  same 
may  not  apply,  at  fair  measure  and  value. 

8.  All  work  and  materials  brought  and  left  upon  the 
ground  by  the  contractors  or  by  their  order,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  part  of  the  works,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  property  of  the  employer,  when  pay- 
ment shall  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  any  certi- 
ficate in  which  the  value  thereof  shall  be  included,  and 
in  such  case  the  same  are  not  to  be  removed  or  taken 
away  by  the  contractors  or  any  other  person  without 
the  si)ecial  licence  and  consent  of  the  architect  ;  but 
the  employer  is  not  to  be  in  any  way  answerable  for 
any  loss  or  damage  which  may  luippen  to  or  in  respect 
of  any  such  work  or  materials  either  by  tlie  same  being 
lost  or  stolen,  or  injured  by  weather  or  otherwise. 

!).  The  architect  is  to  have  full  power  to  require  the 
removal  from  the  premises  of  all  materials  which  in  his 
opinion  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  specification, 
and  in  case  of  default  the  employer  is  to  be  at  liberty 
to  employ  other  persons  to  remove  the  same  without 
being  answerable  or  accountable  for  any  loss  or  damage 
that  may  arise  or  happen  to  such  materials ;  and  the 
architect  is  also  to  have  full  power  to  require  other 
proper  materials  to  be  substituted ;  and  incase  of  de- 
fault the  employer  may  cause  the  same  to  be  supplied, 
and  all  costs  which  may  attend  such  removal  and  sub- 
stitution are  to  be  borne  by  the  contractors. 

10,  Should  any  of  the  works  be,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  architect,  executed  with  improper  materials  or  de- 
fective workmanship,  the  contractors  are,  when  re- 
quired by  the  architect  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  forthwith  to  re-execute  the  same,  and  to  substi- 
tute proper  materials  and  workmanship  ;  and,  in  case 
of  default  of  the  contractors  in  so  doing  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  architect  is  to  have  full  power  to 
employ  other  persons  to  re-execute  the  work,  and  the 
cost  thereof  is  to  be  borae  by  the  contractors. 

11.  Any  defects,  shrinkage,  and  other  faidts  which 
may  appear  within  months  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  and  arising  out  of  defective  or 
improper  materials  or  workmanship,  are.  upon  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  to  be  amended  and  made 
good  by  the  contractors  at  their  own  cost,  unless  the 
architect  shall  decide  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  the 
same  ;  and,  in  case  of  default,  the  employer  may  re- 
cover from  the  contractors  the  cost  of  making  good  the 
works. 

VJ.  The  contractors  are  to  insure  the  building  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  an  office  to  be  approved,  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  erapl«yer  and  contractors,  for  half  the 
value  of  the  works  executed,  until  it  shall  be  covered  in, 
and  thenceforth  until  completion  in  three-fourths  of 
the  amount  of  such  value,  and  are,  upon  request,  to 
produce  to  the  architect  the  policies  and  the  receipts 
for  the  i)remiums  for  such  insurance.  All  moneys  re- 
ceived under  any  such  policies  are  to  be  applied  in  or 
towards  the  rebuilding  or  reparation  of  the  works  de- 
stroyed or  injured.  In  case  of  neglect  the  employer  is 
to  be  at  liberty  to  insure  and  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
premiums  paid  from  any  moneys  payable  to  the  con- 
tractors. 

\^.  The  building,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  to  the  completion  of  the  same,  is  to  be  under 
the  contractors'  charge;  they  are  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for,  and  are  to  make  good  all  injories,  damages, 
and  repairs  occasioned  or  rendered  necessary  to  the 
same,  by  tire,  or  by  causes  over  which  the  contractors 
shall  have  control,  and  they  are  to  hold  the  employer 
harmless  from  any  claims  for  injuries  to  persons  or  for 
structural  damage  to  property  happening  from  any 
neglect,  default,  want  of  proper  care,  or  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  or  of  any  one  in  their 
employ  during  the  execution  of  the  works. 

14.  The  employer  is  at  all  times  to  have  free  access 
to  the  works,  and  is  to  have  full  power  to  send  work- 
men upon  the  promises  to  execute  fittings  and  other 
works  not  included  in  the  contract,  for  whose  opera- 
tions the  contractors  are  to  afforil  every  reastMud)le 
facility  during  ordinary  working  hours,  provided  that 
such  operations  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  works  included 
in  the  contract ;  but  the  contractors  are  not  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  damag''  wbifli  may  happen  to  or  be 
occasioned  by  any  such  fittings  or  other  works. 

l."..  The  contractors  are  to  complete  the  whole  of  the 
works  (except  painting  and  papering,  or  such  other 
works  as  the  architect  may  desire  to  delay),  within 
calendar  months  after  the  commencement 
of  tlie  same,  unless  the  works  be  delayed  l)y  reiu^on  of 
any  inclement  weather,  or  CJiuses  not  under  the  con- 
tractors' control,  or  in  case  of  combination  of  work- 
men, or  strikes,  or  lock-out  affecting  any  of  Iho  build- 
ing trades,  for  which  due  allowance  shall  be  made  by 
the  architect,  and  then  the  contractors  are  to  coniplete 
the  works  within  such  time  as  the  architect  shall  con- 
sider to  be  reasonable,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  in 


writing  appoint ;  and  in  case  of  default  the  contractors 
are  to  pay  or  allow  to  the  employer  as  and  by  way 
of  liquidated  and  agreed  damages,  the  sum  of  £ 
per  week  for  every  week  during  which  they  shall 
be  so  in  default,  until  the  whole  of  the  works  (except 
as  aforesaid)  shall  be  so  completed,  provided  the  archi- 
tect shall  in  writing  certify  that  the  works  could  have 
been  reasonably  completed  within  the  time  appointed. 
Hi.  If  the  contractors  shall  become  bankrupt,  or 
compound  with  or  make  any  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  their  creditors,  or  shall  suspend  or  delay  the  per- 
formance of  their  part  of  the  contract  (except  on 
account  of  causes  mentioned  in  clause  is,  or  on  ac- 
count of  being  restrained  or  hindered  under  any  pro- 
ceedings taken  by  parties  interested  in  any  neighbour- 
ing property,  or  in  consequence  of  not  having  proper 
instructions,  for  which  the  contractors  shall  have  duly 
applied),  the  employer,  by  the  architect,  may  give  to 
the  contractors  or  their  assignee  or  trustee,  as'  the  case 
may  be,  notice  requiring  tlie  works  to  be  proceeded 
with,  and  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  or  their  assignee  or  trustee  for  a  period 
of  days,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  employer, 

by  the  architect,  to  enter  upon  and  take  possessioxx  of 
the  works,  and  to  employ  any  other  person  or  persons 
to  carry  on  and  complete  the  same,  and  to  authorise 
him  or  them  to  use  the  plant,  materials,  and  property 
of  the  contractors  upon  the  works,  and  the  costs  and 
charges  incurred  in  any  way  in  carrying  on  and  com- 
l)leting  the  said  works  are  to  be  paid  to  the  employer 
by  the  contractors,  or  may  be  set  off  by  the  employer 
against  any  money  duo,  or  to  become  due,  to  the  con- 
tractors. 

17.  When  the  value  of  the  works  executed,  and  not 
included  in  any  former  certificate,  shall  from  timo  to 
time  amount  to  the  sum  of  £  ,  or  otherwise. 

at  the  architect's  reasonable  discretion,  the  contractors 
are  to  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  80 
per  cent,  upon  such  value  until  the  difference  between 
the  percentage  and  the  value  of  the  works  executed 
shall  amount  to  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  tho 
contract,  after  which  time  the  contractors  are  to  bo 
entitled  to  receive  payment  of  the  full  value  of  all  works 
executed  and  not  included  in  any  former  payment,  and 
the  architect  is  to  give  to  the  contractors  certificates 
accordingly,  and  when  the  works  shall  be  completed, 
or  possession  of  the  building  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
employer,  the  contractors  are  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
one  moiety  of  the  amount  remaining  due,  according  to 
the  best  estimate  of  the  same  that  can  then  be  made, 
and  the  architect  is  to  give  to  the  contractors  certifi- 
cates accordingly,  and  the  contractors  are  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  balance  of  all  moneys  due  or  payable  to 
them  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  contract  within 
months  from  the  completion  of  the  works,  or  from  the 
date  of  giving  up  possession  thereof  ta  the  employer, 
whichever  shall  first  happen.  Tlie  contractors  are  to 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  sum  reserved  for  i)aiuting  and 
papering  or  otherwise,  on  the  completion  thereof.  Frrt- 
vided  always  that  no  final  or  other  certificate  is  to  cover 
or  relieve  the  contractors  from  their  liability  under  the 
provisions  of  clause  No.  11.  whether  or  not  the  same 
be  notified  by  the  architect  at  the  time  or  subsequently 
to  granting  any  such  certificate. 

IS.  A  certificate  of  the  architect,  or  an  award  of  the 
referee  hereinafter  referred  to,  as  the  case  may  be, 
showing  the  final  balance  due  or  payable  to  the  con- 
tractors, is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  works 
having  been  duly  completed,  and  that  the  contractors 
are  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  the  final  balance,  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  liability  of  the  contractors 
under  the  provisions  of  clause  No.  11. 

i:i.  If  the  employer  shall  make  default  in  payingany 
moneys  to  which  the  contractors  may  become  entitled, 
for  days  afterthe  amount  thereof  shall  have  been 

certified,  or  if  the  works  be  delayed  for  months  by 

or  under  any  proceedings  taken  by  any  other  parties, 
the  contractors  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  suspend  the 
works,  and  to  require  payment  for  all  works  executed, 
and  all  materials  wrought  up.  and  for  any  loss  which 
they  may  sustain  upon  any  goods  or  materials  pur- 
chased for  the  works,  and  in  such  case  the  contractors 
are  not  to  be  bound  to  proceed  further  with  the  works 
contracted  for.  The  contractors  are  to  be  entitled  to 
such  interest  and  at  such  rate  as  the  architect  shall 
certify  upon  all  mouoys  payable  to  the  contractors, 
payment  of  which  may  have  beenund\ily  delayed. 

■20.  Provided  always  that  in  ciuse  any  question,  dis- 
pute, or  difference  shall  arise  between  the  employer,  or 
the  architect  on  his  behalf.and  the  contractors  as  to  what 
additions,  if  any,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  the 
amount  of  the  contract  bv  reason  of  the  works  being 
delayed  through  no  fault  of  the  contractors.or  by  reason 
or  on  account  of  any  directions  or  requisitions  of  the 
architect,  involving' increased  cost  to  the  contractors 
beyond  the  cost  properly  attending  the  carrying  ont  of 
the  contract  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  signed  drawings  and  specification,  or  as  to  the 
works  having  been  duly  completed,  or  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  presents,  or  as  to  any  other  matter  or 
thing  arising  under  or  out  of  this  contract  except  as  to 
matters  left  during  the  progress  of  the  works  to  the 
solo  decision  or  requisition  of  the  architect  under 
clauses  Nos.  1.  d.  and  10,  or  in  case  the  contractors 
shall  be  dissatisfied  with  any  cortilicato  of  the  archi- 
tect under  clause  No.  7,  or  under  the  proviso  in  clause 
No.  l.'i,  or  in  case  he  shall  withhold  or  not  give  any 
certificate  to  wliich  they  may  be  entitled,  then  such 
question,  dispute,  or  diflertmco.  or  such  certificate,  or 
the  value  or  matter  which  should  be  certified,  as  the 
case  may  be.  is  to  be  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the 
arbitration  and  final  decision  of  architect, 

or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  unwillingness  to  act.  then 
of  architect,  or  in  the  event  of 
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his  death  or  unwillingness  to  act,  tlien  of  an  archi- 
tect being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  be  appointed  on  the  request  of  either 
party  by  the  President  for  the  time  being  of  such  In- 
stitute, and  the  award  of  such  referee  is  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  certificate  of  the  architect,  and  the  contractors  are 
to  be  paid  accordingly. 


Jttil^iiig  Intelligence. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Darlaston. — The  new  church  of  All  Saints', 
Parlaston,  was  consecrated  on  Monday  afternoon  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture.  The  materials  used 
are  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  Bromsgrove  stone. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  the 
western  doorway  is  surmounted  with  a  bell  turret, 
containing  two  bells.  The  interior  arrangements 
consist  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  chancel  and 
chancel  aisle,  and  a  vestr3-.  The  roof  is  open-tim- 
bered. Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  520 
worshippers.  The  cost  of  the  sacred  edifice  amounts 
to  nearly  £5,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  K.A. ;  tlie  builder,  Mr.  H.  Lovatt,  of  Wolver- 
hampton ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Williams. 

East  Clavton. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Mary,  East  Clayton,  is  completed.  The 
chancel  has  been  raised,  so  as  to  show  the  upper  part 
of  the  windows,  which  were  formerly  concealed. 
There  is  a  new  oak  roof  to  the  chancel,  waggon- 
headed,  with  curved  ribs.  On  the  north  side  a  new 
aisle  has  been  added,  which  opens  from  the  nave  by 
three  pointed  arches,  and  is  benched  with  oak.  The 
Lady  chapel  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  with 
lancet  windows,  and  is  separated  from  the  chancel 
by  an  arch,  which  is  surrounded  with  zig-zag 
moulding.  The  chapel  has  been  entirely  restored 
and  opened  out.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  is 
a  piscina,  and  the  steps  to  the  old  rood  loft  are 
shown,  the  foot  of  the  doorwaj-  being  nearl)'  on  a 
level  with  the  string-course  of  the  chancel  arch. 
The  chancel  arch  has  been  repaired,  but  the  old 
corbels,  with  their  curiously  carved  grotesque  figxires, 
are  still  retained.  The  principal  external  work  has 
been  a  new  oak  porch  at  the  south  side,  the  removing 
of  the  rough-cast  which  covered  the  walls,  and  the 
re-covering  of  the  roofs.  Messrs.  Mansfield  and 
Booth,  of  Buckingham,  were  the  contr.ictors. 

Glympton. — The  church  of  S.  Mary,  Gl^'mpton, 
was  reopened  on  Quinquagesima  Sunda}',  after  con- 
siderable improvemeiits,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Street.  Four  new  windows,  of  a  geometrical 
character,  replace  the  very  plain  openings  which  had 
lighted  the  church,  and  a  new  roof  has  been  placed 
on  the  chancel,  and  crosses  on  the  east  end  botii  of 
the  nave  and  of  the  chancel.  A  porch  and  vestry 
have  also  been  bnilt  ;  a  new  altar  has  been  pre- 
sented ;  plain  stalls  for  the  choir  have  been  provided, 
and  the  chancel  throughout  has  been  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles. 

Hakley  Castle. — On  Tuesday  week  the  memo- 
rial stone  was  laid  of  S.  Gabriel's  Chapel-of-Ease, 
Hanley  Castle.  The  church  is  to  be  built  of  brick, 
Cradley  stone,  and  freestone  facings  and  dressings. 
It  will  be  in  the  Early  English  style,  to  consist  of  a 
chancel ;  nave,  with  aisles,  separated  therefrom  bj' 
four  obtuse  pointed  arches  on  each  side  and  cleres- 
tory above  ;  a  pointed  chancel  arch  ;  tower  and  spire 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  lower  stage  of 
the  tower  to  serve  as  a  vestry,  underneath  which  is 
a  chamber  for  the  hot-air  apparatus.  The  tower 
will  be  of  three  stages,  supporting  a  broach  spire, 
enriched  with  gables  and  duplicated  hghts.  The 
roof  of  the  church  is  to  be  steeply  pitched  and  slated, 
with  foliated  crosses  at  the  gables,  and  open  timber 
work  of  Meniel  deal  supporting  the  roof  internally. 
There  will  be  three  entrances  to  the  church — at  the 
west  end,  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  tower.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  IMr.  W.  Porter,  of  Malvern  Wells,  the 
builder.     There  are  to  be  about  400  sittings. 

Leei>s. — On  Saturday  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  in  Leeds.  The 
style  adopted  is  Gothic,  freely  treated.  The  walls 
will  be  01  br  ck,  with  stone  dressings.  In  form,  the 
chapel  is  a 'nave  with  transepts.  It  is  56ft.  long, 
37ft.  Gin.  across  n.ave,  and  53ft.  Gin.  .across  triin- 
septs.  There  is  a  gallery  round  tliree  sides,  and  ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  520  adults.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  next  Kirkslall- 
road  a  turret  rises  to  the  height  of  55ft.  In  the 
rear  are  a  minister's  vestry  and  two  class  rooms, 
with  organ  gallery  over.  The  roof  is  open-timbered, 
.and  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  to  be  stained  and 
varnisneu.     Messrs.  Hill  and  Swann,  of  Leeds  and 


Sheffield,  are  the  architects.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
chapel  will  cost  about  £1,G00. 

LiVEiU'OOL. — The  new  church  of  S.  Bridget, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  plans  of  the  cliurch  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Ileffer,  architect,  of  Liverpool.  The 
church  is  an  Italian  basilica.  The  arches  which 
separate  the  aisles  from  the  nave  rest  upon  columns 
of  red  Irish  marble,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the 
piu-ity  of  the  whiteness  of  the  walls.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  church  is  the  panelled  ceiling 
in  plaster.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  amount  to 
about  £8,500. 

Maktox. — The  old  church  of  Marton  has  been 
restored.  It  was  found,  npon  examination  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  main  timbers  supporting  the  tower 
and  spire,  that  the  portions  below  the  surface  were 
completely  gone,  and  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the 
four  square  compound  posts  at  the  angles  of  the 
tower,  which  are  strengthened  by  struts  in  the  form  of 
buttresses.  The  chancel  is  now  of  timber  and 
plaster,  to  correspond  with  the  nave.  New  steps 
h.ave  also  been  carried  up  from  the  road  to  the  west 
entrance.  The  whole  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  H.  Eestall,  of  Bisley. 

MiCKLEnABi. — The  chancel  of  Mickleham  Church, 
Dorking,  has  just  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  the 
exterior  walls  being  of  flint,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings ard  tiled  roof.  On  the  north  side  is  a  new 
vestry,  and  on  the  .south  side  a  circular  organ 
chamber.  The  wall  is  lined  with  Minton's  tiles,  and 
inlaid  with  stone,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  Minton's 
encaustic  tiles  of  a  very  rich  design,  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  fittings  are  of  wainscot  oak.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  by 
Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son,  contractors,  of  Farnham 
and  Leatherhead,  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Bloomsbury- 
square,  Loudon,  being  the  architect. 

BUILDINGS. 

Blackpelvrs. — Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  &  Wal- 
dram  have  just  obtained  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  goods  station  at  the  Blackfriars 
(Surrey  side)  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway.  The  area  of  the  site  is  nearly 
53,000  square  feet,  and  the  ground  was  formerly 
occupied  by  houses  of  a  very  poor  description.  The 
new  warehouses  for  the  depot  will  be  upwards  of 
7()ft.  high,  while  the  length  will  be  28Gft.  and  the 
width  r20ft.  Brick  will  be  the  principal  material 
used,  the  floors  being  supported  on  iron  columns, 
Holland-street  is  to  be  stopped  up,  and  a  new  sub- 
way has  been  constructed  for  foot  passengers. 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  boys'  schools 
has  been  laid  in  connection  with  S.  Paul's  parish, 
Hull.  The  school  will  consist  of  two  main  schools 
and  two  class  rooms,  and  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 3iH)  boys.  The  building  is  designed  in  an 
early  type  of  RIediieval  architecture  to  harmonise 
with  the  Church  School  and  Vicarage  .already  erected, 
and  is  to  be  executed  in  red  brickwork,  with  York- 
shhe  stone  dressings.  The  school  will  have  an  open- 
timbered  roof,  and  be  plastered  internally.  The  work 
has  been  let  by  competition  to  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
Walker-street,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Samuel  Mus- 
grave. 

New  Masosic  H.vll,  Leeds. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  New  Lodge  of  Fidelity,  289,  Leeds,  was 
laid  b}'  the  W.  M.  privately,  without  any  ceremo- 
nial, on  Thursday  the  22ud  ult.  A  banquet  was 
held  in  the  evening  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
and  Bro.  Dr.  Sjiark  favoured  the  brethren  with  a 
selection  from  the  "  Liber  Musicus,"  a  new  work  he 
has  expressly  dedicated  to  Masonry.  The  new  lodge 
will  comprise  a  graud  entrance  hall  and  staircase,  a 
spacious  banquet  h,all,  lodge-rooin,  &c.,  and  a  resi- 
dence for  the  tyler.  The  designs  have  been  pre- 
p.ared,  .and  are  now  being  carried  out  by  Brother 
Bakewell.    The  builder  is  Mr.  S.  Whitely,  of  Leed; 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Richard  Martiu,  of  Catcrham,  has  been 
appointed  architect  to  the  Caterham  School  Bo.ard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  on  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  Haj'wood,  the 
engineer,  remarked  incidrntally  that  the  drainage 
of  the  dwellings  of  200.noii  persons  daily  flowed  into 
the  Thames.  Mr.  Bedford  added  to  this  assertion 
that  a  million  gallons  of  sewage  ran  daily  from  the 
London  Bridge  sewer  alone. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  up  his  house  at  Denmark 
Hill.  Ho  has  bought  a  small  estate  at  Conniston 
Lake,  where  he  intends  to  reside,  dividing  his  time 
between  Conniston,  Oxford,  and  tlie  Continent. 

Mr.  R.  Phcne  Spiers,  master  of  the  Architectural 
School  of  the  Roy.al  Academy,  is  editing  a  new 
edition  of  Pugin  and  Britten's  "Architecture  of 
Normandy." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectrully  requests 
that  all  communications  sliould  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Oeii  BE.inERS._We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOOK-STEEET,  COVENT-QAEDEN,  •W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofBee  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCEIBEES. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  bags  to 

state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 

with  the  BniLDiNO  News,  post  free  from  this  Offles,  tor 

the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 


in  advance. 

1.^"  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases, 
International  Post-ofBce  Order. 


I  mado  by 


Heceivkd.— P.  L.— T.  O.— L.  Brors.  — W.  E.  —  T.  B.— 

C.  O.  N. — Brade  &  Smales.— Lee  &  Nightingale. — W.  C, 

&.  Co.— H.  &  N.  B.-J.  IL-J.  D.— T.  N.  B. 
J.  Baker, — We  don't  understand  you.    Do  yon  mean  for 

general  competition  plans,  or  merely  for  photo.-litho. 

purposes  ? 

H.  M.  Mavor. — Drawing  Norman  ironwork  to  hand 
Please  send  description. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — Consult  our  advertisement  pages. 

House  Planning Received  "  Palmam  qui  Meruit  Ferat." 

W.  IRVINO.— You  had  already  paid  for  1S72  by  Post-elHce 
order,  received  January  17,  1872.  We  have  now  credited 
you  up  to  December  '2B,  1873. 

Architect. — The  usual  practice  in  such  circumstances  is 
to  charge  2^  percent,  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. 

F.E.  SIORLBY.— Thanks  for  suggestion. 


Comsponbcnce. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONFERENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  Conference  Committee  on  Professional 
Charges  have  issued  a  proof  Schedule  of  Charges 
containing  certain  modifications  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects'  Scale  published  iu  1862. 
As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opinions  of  architects  generally,  before 
preparing  a  Schedule  for  presentation  at  the  next 
Conference,  will  }-ou  allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal,  to  inform  those  architects  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Institute,  the  Association,  or 
other  of  the  professional  Societies  (who  will  receive 
copies  through  the  several  Societies),  that  on  appli- 
cation here  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  will  be  sent  to 
tliem. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
D,  Conduit-street,  W.     Feb.  29. 


ABERYSTWITH  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Id  your  is-sue  of  the  23rd  iast.,  your  corre- 
spondent "Nusquam  Luta  Fides,'*  states,  that  to  his 
knowledge,  some  of  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the 
board  to  prepare  plans  for  the  proposed  new  schools 
are  now  carrying  out  worlvs  for  members  of  the 
board,  and  the  others  are  personal  friends  of  the 
other  members  of  the  board.  Allow  me  to  inform 
''Nusquam  Luta  Fides,"  that  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of,  nor  have  I  ever  seen,  any  member  of  the 
board,  so  that,  as  far  as  I  ara  concerned,  his  knowledge 
has  certainly  led  him  very  much  astray  this  time. — 
I  am,  &c.,  J.  SuERWiN. 

P.  S. — And  not  a  2^  per  center. 

Diocesan  Chambers,  42,  John  Dalton-street, 
Manchester,  Feb.  2S. 


ASPHALTED  ROADWAYS,  &c. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  Delta ''  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  iu  signing  his  real  name  to  his 
able  letter  on  the  above  subject.  "Asphalted  Roads  " 
are  now  uU  the  rage,  and  will,  uo  doubt,  continue  so, 
uutil  thi'  practical  wearing,  tearing,  and  bearing 
shows — which  it  undoubtedly  soon  will  do — "that  it 
has  been  much  over-valued  and  over-praised,"  and  that 
"first  impressions"  are  seldom,  if  ever,  borne  out  by 
hard  trials  and  stern  practice.  That  good  asphalto 
well  laid  down  by  "good  workmen"  (and  not  by 
ordinary  labourers),  will  last  longer,  and  wear  better, 
is  certain.  It  has  decided  advantages  in  cleanliness  and 
quietness,  but  there  are  its  serious  di-awbacks  iu  slip- 
periness,  especially  after  rain  showers,  there  being  uo 
grip  or  clip  for  the  liorse's  shoe  on  it,  especially  if  the 
angle  or  incline  of  road  is  steep,  or  pitched,  as  it  is 
termed,  when  the  roads  become  "  highly  dangerous  " 
forhorses.  Another  great  and  rapidly-increasing  e\il 
will  soon  naturally  develope  itself  (wliich  has  not  yet 
been  properly  brought  to  notice),  and  that  is,  the  daily 
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escape  of  gas  from  the  pas  pipes  or  mains,  amounting 
to  at  least  ono-tifth  of  the  issiiod  duily  quantity  from 
the  gafiometer?,  ifj  percolating  tlirough  the  soil,  sealed 
down  by  the  newasphalte  roadway  material, which  pre- 
vents any  upward  ascendancy,  and  the  natural  result  is. 
and  will  be,  *'  that  the  escaped  volumes  of  gas  from  th<' 
main  pipes  will  be  forced  down  into  the  sewers,  vhi 
gullies,  or  will  drive  its  way  into  cellars,  stores.  shop.s. 
&c.,  by  a  series  of  explosive  actions,  sooner  or  later," 
unless  remedies  and  preventives  are  adopted. — I  am, 
&c.,  ^Y.  Austin,  C.E. 

106,  Fenchurch-street,  City,  February  11. 

P.S. — In  a  future  letter  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
show  how  "The  Aspholte  Evils''  can  be  remedied, — 
W.  A. 


rLUMBING. 

Sib, — **  riumbfr's"  explanation  does  not  make  the 
systems — described  in  the  article?  on  "  Tlumbing," — of 
laying  lead  putters  any  bettor ;  and  no  matter  if  exe- 
cuted in  Dublin  or  Glasgow,  it  is  i)ractically  bad,  mere 
theory,  wliich  he  sneersat,  left  entirely  outof  the  ques- 
tion- That  gutters  would  be  better  by  far  with  deeper 
drips  is  evident  to  all,  and  I  only  mentioned  l^in.  as 
the  depth  gonrrally  obtained  in  practice,  as  a  p-eater 
deptli  would  make  the  gutter — where  it  is  formed  on 
one  side  by  slojie  of  roof — too  wide  to  be  economical, 
and  in  my  experience  1  have  never  found  a  drip  leak 
when  properly  constructed. 

I  contend  that  even  ag.ainst  polished  freestone  work, 
or  any  other  work,  the  neatest,  soundest,  most  econo- 
mical, and  best  job  is  to  step  the  flashing  as  I  described 
in  my  last.  That  water  is  not  so  likely  to  follow  the  chase 
is  evident,  and  that  the  lead,  not  being  tied  the  whole 
length,  has  a  better  opportunity  of  expanding  and  con- 
tracting, is  also  evident.  "Plumber  "  must  not  think 
step  flashing  is  only  used  to  brickwork,  or  that  the 
steps  should  equal  the  depth  of  the  course  of  stone  or 
brick. 

In  reply  to  "R.  L.."  I  have  not  the  presumption  to 
attempt  the  task,  as  I  should  reijuire  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space  ;  but  if  he  ^vill  ask  through  your  valu- 
able "  Intercommunication  "  for  an  explanation  of  any 
of  the  processes.  T  will  jiroraise  him  an  answer,  and  no 
doubt  others  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  expe- 
rience.— I  am,  &c.,  E.  I'.  C.  W. 


jVXCIEXT  oak  FURNITURE. 

Sir, — I  quite  agi'ce  with  your  correspondent.  Sir. 
M.  B.  Adams,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Oak  Bench, 
Steyning,  Sussex,  accompanying  his  illustration  in 
your  last  week's  number,  that  "  it  is  worthy  of  abetter 
place ''  than  being  stored  away  in  the  church  tower. 
Sussex,  I  believe,  boasts  of  an  Archseological  Society, 
but  the  chief  use  of  it  seems  to  consist  in  occasionally 
going  to  look  at  antiquities  and  eating  a  good  dinner. 
Sussex  is  rich  in  anticiuities — no  county  is  more  so — 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  must  account  the  fact  that 
famiUarily  breeds  itscontempt  for  them,  forno  connty 
in  England  treats  its  ancient  treasures  with  more  indif- 
ference and  neglect  than  does  Sussex — Hastings  Castle 
to-wit. 

In  l*arker's  fJlossary  is  an  excellent  plate  of  an 
ancient  Flamboyant  oak  chest,  formerly  in  Guestling 
Church. Sussex.  While  travelling  in  that  neighbourhood 
in  isc.'i  1  visited  this  church  and  asked  to  see  this 
chest,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  told  that  it  bad  been 
recently  destroyed,  and  on  making  further  inquiries  I 
found  that  this  was  actually  the  fact,  and  the  last  panel 
Of  this  beautifully-carved  chest  was,  Hke  our  friend  in 
Steyning,  "stored  away  in  the  tower,"  where  I  saw  it. 
I  think  it  time  that  archrcological  societies  should  use 
their  influence  (if  they  have  any)  to  preserve  these 
relics  of  the  past,  and  thus  sbowtheir  practical  neces- 
sity for  existence,  and  not  to  become,  what  many  are 
beginning,  to  suspect,  mere  sponging  societies  on  those 
who  will  give  thema  good  luncheon. — 1  am,  &c., 

Feb.  *2C.  M\  F.  roTTEii. 


HOUSE  I'LANXTNG. 
Sir, — It  would  much  conduce  to  the  interest  felt  in 
your  competition  for  mansion  and  villa  jilanning.  if.  in 
your  award,  a  short  notice  of  each  plan  wer<>  ]iub- 
lished,  with  comments,  necessarily  very  short,  l-'or 
instance  :  "  X.  Y.  Z. — Plan  compact,  luit  hall  appears 
insufficiently  lighted,  hack  stair  inconvenient.  Eleva- 
tion good,  but  chimneys  awkwardly  managed.  Or 
"  A.  li.  G. — A  tlioughlful  plan,  but  kitchen  accommo- 
dation inadequate."  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  each 
competitor  thus  to  know  in  some  measure  why  and 
where  he  has  failed.— I  am,  &c.,    F.  W.  Lockwood. 

Belfast,  February  '2C,. 

[We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  this  request. — Ed. J 


BUILDERS*  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Sir. — Have  you  in  any  of  your  back  numbers  ever 
given  instructions  in  builders'  book-keeping.  A  chap- 
ter or  two  upon  it  in  the  IJuTLDiNG  Nem-s' practical 
style  would.  I  am  sure,  bo  very  acce]itable  to  many 
country  builders. — I  am,  &c.,  H.  Burton, 

1,  Hernc-place,  Heme-hill,  S.E..  February  29. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  chapter  or  two 
on  this  subject  from  some  who  understand  it. — Ed.] 


Intcixomminuratiou. 


QVESTIOXS. 
[2484.] — THes. — Perhaps  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents could  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  splitting  and 
scaling  of  Mintou's  white  porcelain  tiles.  Although 
they  seem  quite  impervious  to  wet,uo  sooner  does  a  frost 
take  place  than  these  tiles,  when  fixed  on  external 
walls,  split  and  scale  by  hundreds.  At  Pisa  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  there  are  glazed  earthenware  basins 
and  tiles  built  into  the  walls  and  towers  of  churches 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  eleventh  century, 
although  the  frost  in  winter  is  (juite  as  severe  there  as 
here.  There  is  another  fault  counected  with  these  tiles 
that  is.  I  hear,  quite  preventing  their  use — viz,  that 
whole  yards  of  them  come  away  from  the  backing  and 
fall  do\vn.  I  would  suggest  that  Jlessrs.  Minton.  3Iaw, 
and  other  makers  of  white  tiles,  should  make  some 
narrow  projecting  pieces  of  white,  blue,  and  other 
colom-s— dark  gray  or  black,  for  instance 
— that  could  be  pinned  iuto  the  walls, 
and  afford  a  lateral  support  to  the  tiles 
every  few  feet  in  heiglit,  which  might 
remedy  this  terrible  defect.  I  suggest 
that  the  form  of  these  binding  tiles  should 
ing  of  the  fashion  indicated.  It  might  be 
well  lur  the  makers  to  introduce  a  tile  capping  to 
prevent  the  wet  getting  at  the  back  ;  hitherto  I  have 
always  used  a  slate  capping. — G.  Aitciiison. 

[24S5.] — Professor  Kerr's  Lectures  at  Glas- 
gow.— I  should  be  glad  if  your  Glasgow  correspondent 
could  inform  me  whether  the  lectures  recently  piven  at 
Glasgow  by  Professor  Kerr  have  yet  been  jmblished; 
and  if  so.  where  a  copy  of  them  could  be  obtained,  as 
it  would  be  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to  others,  interesting 
to  know  what  new  theories,  in  respect  of  Greciau 
architecture,  were  started  by  the  learned  Professor  in 
a  city  which  has  as  residents  the  Messrs.  Thomson, 
and  possibly  some  useful  information  may  be  acquired 
from  his  discourse  on  Gothic  architecture. — VT.  W. 

['24S(;.]— "Wages  Calcxxlator.— Will  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me,  through  these  columns,  where  I  can 
obtain  a  table  for  calculating  wages  based  on  the  short 
time  of  oCi  hours  per  week,  aud  corresponding  with 
present  state  of  wages  for  tiO  hours — /.e.,  so  much  per 
hour  for  5G  J  hours  equals  wages  per  week  of  Go  hours  ? 
— Urania. 

[2487.]— Bronzing.— "Will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
"Experienced  Workman,*'  or  some  other  of  your  corre- 
spondents, a  couple  of  questions  ?  If  I  do  bronzing  in 
the  usual  way.  the  bronze  soon  fades  off.evenjif  indoors  : 
aud  if  varnished,  then  the  varnish  spoils  the  bronze. 
Is  there  any  plan  of  sizing  or  doing  something  to  pre- 
serve the  bronze  ?  Sometimes  it  is  wanted  to  be  done 
on  ironwork,  painted  and  flatted.  How  is  gold-leaf 
varnished,  say  the  letters  on  a  signboard,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  gold?  Usually  they  cut  around  the  letters. 
If  varnished,  is  it  not  necessary  to  size  the  gold  or  do 
something  to  prevent  the  varnish  from  spoiling  the 
gilding? — Henry  Lewellin,  Ne.vport,  Hon. 

[2488.]— Work  on  Slates.— I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  some  one  would  kindly  inform  me  of  a 
work  on  slates,  relating  the  history  or  introduction  of 
them  for  roolintj:  pui-poses  in  this  country. — Anxious. 
[2480.]  —Book  on  Weights  of  Wx-ought  and 
Cast  Iron. — I  am  continually  wanting  to  refer  to  a 
book  of  tables  giving  the  sizes  and  weights  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron  in  bars,  pipes,  and  columns,  &c.  1  shall 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  subscribers  can  kindly  aid  me 
by  giving  me  the  author  of  the  best  book  containing 
the  tables  referred  to,  aud  where  such  caii  bo  obtained. 
— A  Subscriber, 

[2490.]— The  Pointed  Style.— Is  there  any  book 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  student,  so  comprehen- 
sively explains  the  principles  of  this  style  as  Sir  William 
Chambers  does  the  Classical  style  of  the  Ancients?  Is 
there  any  meaning  in  the  cusping  of  a  Gothic  arch— T 
mean  has  it  any  constructional  necessity?  Is  a  cusped 
arch  stronger  as  such  than  one  which  is  not  cusped? 
and  why  ?— K.  L.  M. 

[24*>1.]— Ventilator  and  Windguard. — I  should 
be  glad  to  Imve  the  experience  of  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents as  tu  "  the  improved  self-acting  turret  valve 
and  windguard — Cunham's  patent — and  the  self-acting 
outlet  ventilator,  both  advertised  by  T.  Boyle  &  Co., 
London. — A.  C. 

[24;»2.]— lYIetal  Covering  forChurch  Spires  in 
STvitzerland. — In  Switzerland,  and  doubtless  else- 
where, there  has  been  used  for  the  covering  of  church 
spires,  and  the  bulb-shaped  tower-caps  which  I  include 
in  the  denonnnalion  spire,  a  somewhat  glittering 
metal  sheathing  which  a  guide  is  alleged  to  have  called 
Aii/>/)<r-0/'  i.  1  should  be  very  glad  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead  as  that  supposed 
name  would  inqily.  5Iy  doubt  partly  arises  from 
uotiring  the  term  Ku ppcr -hhch— copper  shcnthiiuia,  with 
which  there  may  have  been  confusion  ;  yet  the  hue  is. 
if  memory  serves,  a  blending  of  the  tints  of  zinc  aud 
untarnished  copper  ;  not  the  green,  which  I  suppose 
copper  alone  would  have  assumed. — W.  G.  LlouxrooT, 
Curator,  Maidstone  Jluseum. 


JtEPLIES. 

[2475,] — Gothic  Hips. — The  best  mode  of  making 
watertight  the  hijis  on  spires  and  roofs  without  lead  or 
slate  covers  is  to  bod  the  slates  in  oil  putty  tlie  colour 
of  the  slate,  or  to  have  lead  flashings  slated  in  with 
every  slate,  say  six  inches  wide;  and  if  the  slates  be 


sixteen  inches  long,  have  the  flashings  long  enough  to 
come  to  the  skirt  point  of  the  hip. — J.  Steers. 

[2475.]— Gothic  Hips.— "Ulathetes"  will  find  the 
following  a  very  good  nieth(td  :  Fix  a  board  (1ft.  4tn. 
wide  and  a  ^in.  less  in  thickness  than  the  slate  laths) 
on  each  side  of  the  hip,  then  cover  the  boards  with 
rooting  felt.  Cut  the  slates  to  the  mitre,  aud  bed  them 
in  oil  mastic  cement. — W.  Eilbech,  Cleator. 

[247(1.]— Measures  of  Lime.— "A.  n,"  will  under- 
stand lime  is  sold  at  p.-r  ton.  Lime  is  measured  in  the 
lump — Ifi  heap'd  l.usliels  1  yard  ;  when  ground,  it  lies 
in  smallercompas-^,  and  measures  14  bushels.  The  same 
with  sand,  is  heaped  bushels  or  22  striked  ditto. — 
Birmingham. 

[2477.] — Sun  Blinds. — Sun  blinds  can  be  made  to 
work  in  the  boxing  of  cornice  over  window  on  a  spring 
roller. — Birmingham. 


WATER  STTPPLY  AKD  SAOTTAKY 
MATTER. 

Hallington. — The  new  reservoir  at  nallingtou, 
wliich  has  been  in  jirogress  suiee  August,  1869,  is 
now  completed.  Mr.  Batomau  was  tho  engineer,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  jMcGuii'G  the  contractor. 

New  Plan  por  Dealing  with  Sewage. — 
Another  sewage  prospectus  appeared  last  week,  the 
proposed  capitfd  being  ^I'JO.OOO,  in  shares  of 
£10.  The  title  is  tho  Sewage  Disinfecting  and 
Manure  Company  (Limited),  and  tho  proposal  is  to 
purchase  and  work  some  English  and  foreign 
patents  known  as  "  Hilles,"  wliich  are  alleged  to  em- 
body "tlio  most  eflieient  and  cheapest"  known.  For 
tho  English  patent  the  consideration  is  to  l>e  £'12,00(> 
in  cash,  and  one-third  of  all  profits  over  ten  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  foreign  patents  one-third  of  anj" 
sums  the  company  may  obtain  by  the  sale  of  them. 

London  "Water. — Dr.  Frankland,  F.E.S.,  re- 
porting upon  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  tho 
metropolis  during  the  present  month,  states  that, 
notwithstanding  a  gradual  improvement  in  tho  con- 
dition of  the  Thames  since  tho  end  of  January,  the 
amelioration  ol  the  water  from  this  source  was  not 
very  conspicuous,  while  tho  water  supplied  by  the 
New  Kiver  aud  East  London  Companies  was  more 
impure  than  in  January,  that  of  the  fonner  of  these 
two  companies  being  more  contaminated  than  it  has 
been  since  Fobniary,  18(J0.  The  water  supplied  from 
tlie  Thames,  though  still  much  polluted  vnih 
organic  matter,  had  been  more  efficiently  filtered 
than  it  was  in  January;  nevertheless,  the  water 
delivered,  by  the  Lambeth  Company  was  turbid,  and 
that  delivered  by  the  Chelsea,  Southwark,  and  Grand 
Junction  Companies  was  slightly  turbid.  The  West 
Middlesex  is  the  only  company  drawing  its  supply 
from  the  Thames,  which  lias  unifonnly  delivered 
clear  and  well-filtered  water  during  tho  late  floods. 
The  water  of  tine  New  Eivrr,  East  London,  and 
Kent  Companies  was  clear  when  drawn  from  the 
mains.  Living  and  moving  organisms  were  found 
iu  the  waters  of  the  Cliolscn,  Grand  Junction,  and 
Lambeth  Companies.  The  deep-well  water  of  the 
Kent  Company  again  contained  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter;  taking  the  amount  of  this 
impurity  iu  a  given  volume  of  tho  Kent  Company's 
water  as  represented  by  1,  the  proportional  amount 
ill  an  equal  volume  of  water  supplied  this  month  by 
each  of  tho  other  metropolitan  companies  was  as 
fidlows  : — New  River  7*2,  East  London  O-O.  South- 
wark 9-8,  West  Middlesex  9-0.  Chelsea  lO-G,  Grand 
Junction  11-2,  and  LambetU  11-3. 

The  Sewage  Qvestion  at  Leeds. — On  Monday, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Town  Council  the 
Towu  Clerk  read  a  report  on  the  utilisation  of  sew- 
age, which  had  been  presented  by  a  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Streets  and  Sewerage  Committoe.  This  docu- 
ment stated  that  tho  ABC  system  of  works  had 
been  in  o]>oration  since  January  9.  Tbe  Sub-Gom- 
initteo  had  had  the  eHlurnt  water  analysed,  and  on 
the  assumption  thai,  tlie  A  V>  C  process  would  render 
the  oil! uent  water  so  pure  that  it  might  "tlowinto 
the  river  Aire  without  causing  a  nuisance  or  becom- 
ing injurious  to  public  health."  called  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  at 
once  asking  the  Comioil  forjthe  requi.site  authority 
t'l  proceed  to  the  full  completion  of  the  scheme. 
i);JU,oOO  luid  been  expended  on  the  land  and  in  tho 
erection  of  works  for  the  puii>ose  of  experimenting 
on  'J,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  day.  It  was 
proposed,  "  That  tho  Streets  and  Sewerige  Com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  have 
all  works  necessary  for  the  purp(Kso  of  carrj^ing  out 
the  purification  of  that  part  ol  tho  Leeds  sewage 
under  the  control  of  the  U»»rporation  completed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  that  the  treasurer  be 
autliorised  to  pay  sucli  sums  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Committee  may  deem  necessary  for  tho  purpose." 
An  amendment  was  moved,  "That  the  Government 
Mi'dical  Board  be  requested  to  send  an  agent  to 
Leeds  totest  oursowage  water  after  leavingtho  tank 
of  tho  ABC  system,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  is  so 
far  purified  as  to  be  admissible  into  tho  river,  before 
tho  Council  grants  any  simis  of  money  to  extend  tbo^ 
sewage  utilisation  scheme."  Mr.  Woodcock 
seconded  tho  ameiulmont.  After  some  discussion, 
the  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  original  reso- 
lution adopted. 
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PARLIAMENTARY   NOTES. 

The  Royal  Parks  and  Gaeiiens  Bill.— On 
Thursday  week,  in  Committee  uiioii  tlie  Koyal  Park,i 
and  Gardens  Bill,  an  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Rylands 
to  transfer  the  appointment  of  park-koepers  from  the 
Eanger  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  26—58  to  32.  The  speech  in  whieh 
Mr.  V.  Harcourt  moved  the  omi.ssion  of  the  third 
clause  was  sufficiently  animated  to  induce  Mr. 
Ayrton  to  describe  it  as  more  appropriate  to  the  foot 
of  Nelson's  Column  than  to  that  House ;  but  when 
Mr.  Bruce  offered  to  introduce  a  provision  into  the 
Bill  that  the  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Parks 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  before 
becoming  law,  there  arose  a  veritable  stonn.— Mr. 
Hardy  denounced  the  proceeding  as  "cowardly ;" 
and,  going  back  to  the  transactions  of  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  described  the  Premier  as  a  man  who  was 
interested  not  in  order  but  disorder.— Mr.  Gladstone 
retorted  that  Mr  Hardy  was  the  man  who,  of  all 
others,  was  best  qualified  to  introduce  "  the  acid  and 
venom  of  party "  into  matters  of  business ;  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  blundering  of  the  Conseiw.a- 
tive  Government  of  the  period  referred  to  which 
had  created  all  the  subsequent  difHculties.— Mr. 
Disraeli  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  "  sullen  silence  " 
on  a  critical  occasion,  and  excited  tremendous  cheer- 
ing from  his  followers  by  the  assertion  that  at  tliat 
time  the  right  lion,  gentleman  never  opened  his 
mouth  except  to  address  a  tumultuous  mob  from  the 
balcony  of  his  private  residence — a  statement  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  firmly  but  calmly  characterised  as 
destitute  of  a  single  shred  or  shadow  of  truth. 
After  some  more  discussion,  the  Conunittee  divided 
upon  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Locke  to  report  progress, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  188—225  to  37. 
Immediately  afterwards  a  division  was  taken  upon 
the  third  clause,  and  the  section  was  retained  by  a 
majority  of  40—106  to  66.  Upon  the  fourth  clause, 
Mr.  Kylands  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  extreme 
penalty  to  bo  imposed  from  £5  to  40s.  ;  but 
after  an  anunated  and  amusing  discussion  the  former 
amount  was  retained  in  the  section  by  a  majority  of 
124,  and  the  clause  was  agreed  to.  Progress  was 
then  reported. 

The  Lea  Conservancy  Act.— Mr.  Dimsdale,  on 
Friday,  called  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  Lea  Con- 
servancy Act,  1868,  and  to  the  heavy  pecuniary 
burdens  its  provisions  impose  on  the  residents  in  the 
towns  and  villages  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea 
*.nd  its  tributaries. — Mr.  Bruce  said  the  Act  com- 
pl.ained  of  was  originated  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  he  had  thought  its  working  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  Local  Boards  of  Health.  Any  general 
enactments  dealing  with  the  pollution  of  rivers 
might  be  applied  fo  the  river  Lea,  and  that  was  a 
subject  which  deserved  the  early  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. Within  the  last  nine  months  an  inspector 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Conservators,  and  he 
applied  those  tests  of  purity  which  were  considered 
best  to  secure  that  the  water  was  in  a  iit  state,  not 
only  for  domestic  purposes,  but  for  drinking,  and 
though  tests  might  have  varied  from  time  to  time, 
he  did  not  think  they  had  been  too  severe.  No  case 
had  been  made  out  for  any  immediate  interference 
ou  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  it  was  open  of 
course  to  those  who  lived  in  the  district  to  take  any 
measm-es  they  might  thmk  necessary  for  their 
defence.  No  evidence  had  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  Conservators  were  taking  more  rigid  action 
tliau  it  was  their  duty  to  take.— Mr.  A.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Brand  urged  the  propriety  of  amending  the  Lea 
Conservancy  Act.— Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth  thought 
it  impossible  to  keep  all  effluent  sewage  matter  out 
of  the  Lea,  and  that  it  would  be  better  therefore  if 
Parliament  would  only  attempt  f.o  to  purify  tlie 
river  that  the  towns  through  which  it  passes  would 
not  be  injured  by  smells  arising  from  the  river.— Mr. 
Ayrton  observed  that  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for 
purifying  the  I,ea  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
reasonable  care  the  water  would  be  perfectly  fit  to 
drink,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  resorting  to 
another  source  of  supply  for  that  portion  of  "the 
metropolis  which  was  now  served  from  that  river. 
The  towns  upon  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  were 
placed  upon  precisely  the  same  footing,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  resorting  to  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land or  Wales  to  provide  the  metropolis  with  water 
fit  for  drinking  purposes. 


CHIPS. 

The  official  water-examiner  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  at  present  engaged  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company's  water. 

The  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  Holborn,  is  to  bo  sub- 
mitted to  auction  on  Friday  next,  the  8th  iu^t.,  by 
Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  and  Watney.  The  hotel  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £120,000.  The  upset  price  ,at  the 
forthcoming  sale  will  be  £48,550. 

Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Baddeley,  of  2C,  Bishopsgate-street 
Withm,  have  been  appomted  surveyors  to  the 
ancient  manor  of  Stcbonheath. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  has  purchased 
over  ten  acres  of  laud  adjoining  the  Wandsworth- 
road  station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, upon  which  they  intend  to  construct  a  largo 
depot  for  coals. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

Re  T.  Jewell,— The  bankrupt,  Thomas  Jewell, 
described  as  of  G8J  Leadenhall-street,  architect 
and  sm-veyor,  was  before  tlie  Court  last  week. 
Total  debts,  £1,060  3s.,  assets,  £395  9s.  After  the 
admission  of  several  proofs,  Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Southampton-street,  Camberwell,  timber  merch.ant, 
was  clioseu  trustee,  and  the  4th  of  March  was  fixed 
for  the  public  examination. 

Action  for  Commission  on  Sale  of  an  Estate. 
—Bean  v.  Bateman.— Tliis  was  an  action  (tried  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  .at  Guildhall,  on  Friday 
last,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury) 
for  commission  on  the  sale  of  an  est.ate,  and  it  was"  a 
case  which  raised  an  important  question.     The  de- 
fendant,  a  Chancery  barrister,   was   owner  of  an 
estate  called  Oaklands,    in  the    neighbourhood    of 
Shepherd's  Bush,  consisting  of  a  house  and  six  acres 
of  land,  the  price  of  whieh  was  about  £10,000.     It 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  & 
Co.,  the  auctioneers  and  land  agents,  for  sale,  and 
put  up  by  them  to  auction,  but  unsuccessfully,  and 
it  was  "  bought  in."     It  remained,  however,  in  their 
hands  for  sale,  and  on  theii-  books,  .and  bills  were  on 
the  premises  referring  to  them  as  the  agents.     In  the 
meantime,  and  within  two  months,  the  defendant 
applied  to  the  plaintiff,  a  surveyor,  of  Brook  Green, 
Hammersmith,  who  also  acted,  he  said,  as  an  estate 
agent,  and  he  surveyed  the  property  and  made  an 
estimate  of  its  value  with  a  view  to  its  sale.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  at  all  events,  it  was  put  into  his 
hands  for  sale,  though  this  was  denied  by  the  plain- 
tiff, .and  it  was  the  great  point  in  dispute  between 
them.     However,    shortly  afterwards    the  plaintiff 
found  a  person  who  became  a  purchaser.     This  per- 
son had,  indeed,  noticed  the  property,  but   ho  had 
made  no  "  bid  "  for  it,  nor  had  he  viewed  it  until  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  spoke   to 
him  about  it.  This  led  to  his  looking  at  the  property 
-nd    going  to    Norton  &  Trist,    who  were  still  re- 
ferred to  as  the  agents,  and  tliey  negotiated  the  sale, 
which  was    completed  for  £10,200.     The  plaintiff 
then  claimed  commission  on  the  sale  at  the  usual 
rate — 2J  per  cent,  up  to  £6,000.  and  IJ  per  cent, 
above  tliat  amount.  But  Norton  &  Trist  also  claimed 
it,  upon  the  double  ground  of  contract  and  custom. 
They  alleged  a  contract  that  they  were  to  be  paid 
if  within  two   months  after  the  attempted  sale  by 
auction  the  property  was  sold,  and  they  also  set  up 
a  similar  claim  by  custom  if  while  the  property  re- 
mained on  their  books  it  was  sold.     The  defendant, 
of  course,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  paying  conmiission 
twice  over,  and,  on  the  other  li.and,  neither  of  the 
claimants  would  give  up.     Many  letters  passed  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  all  without  effect,  and  both 
the  claimants  brought  actions  to  recover  the  commis- 
sion.    The  plaintiff's  came  on  first  for  trial,  and  he 
gave  evidence  in  support  of  his  chaim,  confirmed  by 
the  purcha.ser,  who  stated  that  he  w.as  introduced  by 
him.     Ou  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  resisted  the 
claim  on  the  ground  that  he  never  employed  the 
plaintiff  to  sell  the  estate,  that  the  sale  was  really 
negotiated  by  Norton  &  Trist,  and  that  he  was  liable 
to  them,  and  he  also  was  examined  as  a  witness,  and 
maintained  his  view  with  evident  sincerity.     The 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  however,  appeared  to  be  clearly 
of  opinion  that  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the 
plaintiff   really    found    and     introduced    the  pur- 
chaser,  he  would  be  entitled  to   commission,    and 
having  left  the  case  to   tlicm,  they  found  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  £192  lOs. 

Contractors'  Disputes.— Aird  and  Another 
V.  Broad — Broad  v.  Aikd  and  Another. — These 
were  cross  actions,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
on  Saturday  last,  arismg  out  of  a  contract  entered 
into  by  Messrs.  Aird  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
works  atBeckton,  North  Woolwich,  for  the  Chartered 
Gaslight  Company,  for  which  Mr.  Broad  took  the 
sub-contract  for  the  supply  of  the  ironwork  and  erec- 
tion of  four  gasholders  of  an  unusual  size.  The 
causes  promised  to  involve  difficult  engineering  as 
well  as  legal  questions,  and  were  ultimately  refen-ed, 
with  all  matters  in  difference  between  the  parties,  to 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  and,  failmg  him,  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  C.E.,  with  power  to  call  in  Mr.  Macnamara 
as  legal  asssessor. 

Disputed  Ownership  of  a  Wall.— The  Lords 
Justices  gave  judgment  on  Wednesday  in  the  suit 
brought  against  Mr.  J.arvis  by  the  Sheffield  Improved 
Industrial  and  Provident  Society.  The  dispute 
arose  as  to  a  wall  dividing  the  houses  of  the  plain- 
tiffs and  the  defendant,  the  questions  being  wlietlior 
it  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs,  with  a  right  in  the  de- 
fendant to  support  it,  or  to  the  defendant  with  a 
similar  right  in  the  plaintiffs,  or  whether  it  was  a 
party  wall.  Vico-Chancellor  Malins,  before  whom 
the  cause  was  heard  on  the  23rd  of  November  last, 
held  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  gone  beyond  their 
lawful  rights  in  inserting  a  beam  into  the  wall  in 
question,  while  the  defendant's  conduct  in  tlu-eaten- 
ing  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hand  hy  cutting  off 
the  end_  of  the  beam  when  he  might  have  tried  the 
matter  in  the  county  court  was  wholly  unjustifiable. 
He  therefore  made  a  decree  granting  the  plaintiffs 
the  injunction  asked  for,  with  costs.  This  decision 
w.as  now  affinncd  by  their  lordships,  who  dismissed 
the  appeal  wilh  costs,  Lord  Justice  J.ames  remark- 
ing that  he  differed  from  tlio  Vice-Chancellor  only 


in  the  question  of  ownership,  as  to  which  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  wall  was  the  plaintiils'  property 
conveyed  by  a  grant  of  the  premises  generally. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

British  Land  Company.— The  report  of  the 
British  Land  Company,  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  Friday 
evening  last,  stated  that  the  sales  for  the  year  have 
amounted  to  £68,154.  Six  estates  had  been  pur- 
chased during  the  year— viz.,  at  Enfield  Highway 
Finchley,  Forest  Gate,  Stratford  Green,  Watfordl 
town,  and  Woodford-road.  The  balance  sheet 
showed  a  profit  of  £16,175,  and  out  of  that  sum  the 
directors  recommended  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent. 
free  of  income  tax,  which  would  take  £11,700 
leaving  a  balance  of  £4,475,  less  income  tax,  to  carry 
forward  to  next  year.  The  du-ectors  lamented  the 
loss  the  Company  had  sustained  in  the  decease  of 
the  esteemed  secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Whittingham, 
who  held  that  office  from  tho  formation  of  the 
Company. 

The  Amity  Land  and  Investment  Company, 
Limited.  —  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Company  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  the 
offices,  6,  Warwick-court,  Gray's  Inn.  Mr.  Albert 
Boulden,  the  Chairman  of  tho  Company,  presided, 
supported  by  Messrs,  J.  T.  Lacey,  W.  S.  MQler,  W. 
F.  Potter,  .and  S.  Weakley.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Stallybrass,  B.A.,  Vics-Chairman, 
apologising  for  non-attendance.  The  report  and 
balance-sheet  were  unanimously  adopted  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Miller,  and, 
after  some  discussion  of  tho  affairs  of  the  so'ciety' 
by  Messrs.  J.  C.  WooUacott,  M.  Phillipson, 
W.  Talbot,  A.  Boulden  and  J.  T.  Lacey,  the 
retiring  directors,  were  re-elected,  and  both  those 
gentlemen  returned  thanks.  Mr.  A.  Boulden  (chai  - 
man)  regretted,  through  tho  general  depression  of 
the  building  trade,  more  business  had  not  been  done 
by  tho  Company,  but  spoke  hopefully  as  regards  the 
future.  Messrs.  J.  C.  WooUacott  and  W.  Anderson 
were  re-elected  auditors.  After  the  general  meeting 
an  cxtraordin.ary  meeting  of  the  shareholders  took 
place,  and  confirmed  the  alteration  of  some  of  the 
Articles  of  Association  of  a  formal  nature. 


i«r  dia  CaHc. 


Death  of  M.  Leon  Vandoy'er. — The  architect, 
LiSon  Vandcpyer,  was  struck  dead  by  apoplexy  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  ou  the  10th  ult.,  while 
examining  the  works  of  the  pupils.  He  was  born  in 
1803,  received  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1826, 
became  Member  of  the  Institute  in  1868,  occupying 
the  seat  of  H.  Lebon.  He  designed,  among  many 
other  works,  the  cathedr.al  of  Marseilles,  the  national 
monument  to  General  Foj',  &c. 

The  New  Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  Smith- 
PIELD. — After  long-continued  discussion,  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  has  resolved  to  enlarge  this 
market,  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
the  City  Architect,  the  total  estimated  cost  being 
£167,500.  The  new  buildings  will  be  erected  on 
vacant  laud  belonging  to  the  corporation  westward 
of  the  present  market  buildings. 

More  Asphalte  Roadways  for  the  City-. — To- 
day (Friday)  the  Limnier  Asphalte  Company  will 
commence  paving  Cornhill.  The  company  has  ex- 
tensive works  in  progress  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks,  .and  the  Blackfriars 
Station  of  tlie  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, and  have  not  been  able  to  spare  a  sufficient 
number  of  men.  On  and  after  to-day  the  work  will 
be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
diminish,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  loss  and  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  the  obstruction  of  the 
trafiic  in  a  thoroughfare  of  so  much  importance. 

Black-brown  Varnish  for  Metallic  Bodies. 
— The  lustrous  coat  of  black  with  whieh  earthen- 
ware becomes  coated  which  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  hot  coal-smoke  is  a  commonplace  experience 
enough.  Mr.  C.  Ruscher  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilizing  the  propertj'  of  the  empyreumatic  oils  from 
coal  for  the  purpose  of  coating  small  articles  of  iron 
and  steel,  such  as  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons,  &c.  For 
this  purpose  the  iron,  steel,  or  other  metallic  objects 
are  placed  upon  an  iron  grating,  over  a  la3*er  of 
coal  dust  about  ^in.  thick,  in  a  cjdindrical  vessel 
18in.  high.  The  vessel  is  then  securely  closed,  and, 
being  placed  upon  a  bright  fire,  the  bottom  is  brought 
to  red-heat  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  it  is  then 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  it  is 
opened.  On  the  removal  of  the  lid,  the  metaUic 
articles  will  be  found  to  be  covered  ^vith  a  tough, 
durable  varnish,  which  does  not  crack  with  bending, 
and  will  resist  a  considerable  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. The  smaller  objects  he  recommends  to  be 
rotated  over  a  fire,  in  a  machine  like  a  coffee-roaster 
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■n-ith  a  small  f|uaiitity  "f  coal-dust,  by  which,  he 
states,  the  same  kiml  of  lustrous  black  coating  is 
given. 

The  Luxdy  Granite  Company. — On  Wedncs- 
(laj-  the  Master  of  tlie  Rolls  gave  judf,'ment  in  an 
application  by  the  official  liquidator  of  the  Lundy 
Granite  Granite  Company  for  an  order  requiring 
Mr.  Harvey  Lewis,  JI.l'.,  to  refund  £\:K,  paid  to 
him  as  a  remuneration  for  his  services  as  a  director. 
The  ground  of  the  a|>plication  was  that  the  directors 
were  not  entitled  to  their  fees,  because  the  company 
had  made  no  profits.  Mr.  Lewis  contended  that  he 
had  been  properly  paid  under  a  proviso  in  one  of  the 
articles,  but  Lord  Uomilly  held  that  the  money 
must  be  refunded. 


CHIPS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  resolved 
to  increase  the  salary  of  Captain  Shaw,  Cliief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  from  £750  to  £«oO  a 
year. 
,  A  gentleman  who,  according  to  Art,  does  not  wish 
his  name  to  tran.spiro  at  present,  lias  presented  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  with  an  eques- 
trian slai;-.e  of  the  late  "Prince  Consort,  on  condition 
th.at  they  find  a  site  and  erect  a  pedestal.  The 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Bacon,  and  the  site  chosen  is  the 
Holbom  Circus.  The  statue  mil  be  erected  during 
the  summer. 

An  cast  window,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prin- 
cipal of  Moore  College.  New  South  Wales,  is  now 
completed.-;  It  is  of  a  geometrical  design,  by  Messrs. 
Cox  it  Sons,  of  I^ondon,  copied  from  one  erected 
in  the  Temple  Church. 

It  is  intended  to  restore  S.  Mary's  Church,  Lang- 
port,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ferrey? 


MEETINGS  FOK  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.  —  Kovai.  I.vstiti'te  of  ISritisii  Aucih- 
TECTS. — special  general  meeting  for 
award  of  Koyal  Gofd  Medal  and  Trizes. 
8  p.m. 

TiESDAV.  —  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
sp.m. 

Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts. — 8  p.m. 

Friday.  — Arciiitectfral  Association.  "Notes 
on  Japanese  and  Chinese  Art."  By 
G.  A.  Audsley,  Esq.,  7.30  p.  m. 


fabc  llcbs. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
BiRMiN'c.iiAM. — At  a  gfii'^ral  moeting  of  tho  opera- 
tive cabinet-makers,  hfld  at  tliL- liatb  Tavern.  Keut- 
Bt^e<^t,  on  Wednesday  week,  to  hear  reports  from  dele- 
gates who  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  their  respec- 
tive employers  for  an  advance  of  10  percent,  upon  their 
present  prices, it  was  stated  tliat  tho  undermentioned 
firms  had  met  their  men  with  an  offer  of  5  per  cent. 
forthwith,  and  an  additional  r^  percent,  on  tho  1st  day 
of  June  next: — Messrs.  Wilde  and  Son,  Messrs.  Cole- 
man, Messrs.  Lewis.  Messrs.  Weir,  and  Messrs. 
Wallace.     The  offer  was  accepted  unanimously. 

Greenock. — The  Greenock  cabinetmakers  and  up- 
holsterers recontly  memorialised  their  employers  for  a 
reduction  of  their  working  hours  to  fifty-nine  per 
week,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  weekly 
pays.  An  answer  has  been  rtceivod  from  tho  employoi'S 
granting  the  demand  in  toto,  and  tho  new  arrangement 
is  to  come  into  force  on  Monday  next. 

Darlington. — 'I"ho  carpontors  and  joiners  of  this 
town  have  hoM  a  meeting,  and  asked  for  a  reduction  of 
their  hours  of  labour  to  fifty  per  week,  the  rato  of 
wages  to  bo  i;jd.  per  hour.  A  memorial  to  this  effect 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  employers. 

Ediniuiich. — Tho  stono  and  marble  masons  and 
some  of  the  qnarrymon  of  this  neighbourhood  are  trying 
to  obtain  short  time.  On  Kritlay  week,  the  plasterers' 
labourers  came  out  on  strike,  owing  to  tho  refusal  of 
their  cmployera  to  grant  their  domaiid  fur  an  increase 
of  28.  per  week  on  their  prosi-tit  pay.  Tho  strike  is 
general  in  tho  city  so  far  as  the  labourers'aro  concerned  ; 
andthoniastrriilasterorswhooxplainthatonly  ten  weeks 
ago  they  voluntarily  advanced  the  labourors*  wages  -'s. 
weekly,  and  tbat  now  a  similar  advance  is  asked,  are 
apparently  determined  not  to  give  way.  The  hite  ad- 
vance spoken  of  by  the  masters  raised  the  rate  of  tho 
labourers'  wages,  for  th:rty-niiio  hours  work,  to  £1 
weekly — the  skilled  labourof  tho  i)lastorers  f(ir  tho  same 
time  being  paid  at  £1  2s.  (id.  A  meeting  of  about  2UU 
sawmill  workers  in  Edinburgh.  Leith,  and  Granton, 
waa  held  on  Saturday  evening  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  adopting  the  fifty-one  hours'  limit,  and  a  re- 
solution was  passed  to  the  effect  that  fifty-ono  hours 
?houl<)  bo  a  week's  work,  the  change  to  take  place  on 
the  lib  March.  A  meeting  of  the  sawmill  workers 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  to  reconsider  the  miisters'  jjro- 
posal — namely,  the  fifty-fnur  hours  system.  It  was 
unanimously  re.iolved  to  abiile  by  tho  circular  sent  to 
the  masters,  asking  tUetifty-ouo  hours,  with  no  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 


Balbeattie. — The  workmen  in  Dalbeattie  heUi  a 
public  meeting  on  Monday  night,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously to  iH'tition  the  employers  at  the  various 
quarries  to  reduce  the  hours  to  fifty-four  per  week  for 
piece  men  on  1st  March,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible for  day  raon.  without  any  reduction  in  wages. 

Aberdeen. — Tho  operative  brassfoundors  of  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  have  accepted  the  masters  offer  of 
the  lifty-one  hours,  to  commence  on  2<ith  Juno  next. 
The  cabinetmakers  have  roriuested  the  fifty-one  hours 
from  1st  April,  Messrs.  Marr  »S:  Co.,  pianoforte  makers, 
have  voluntarily  conceded  tlie  fiftv-one  hours. 

Ayr. — A  short  time  ago,  tho  operative  slaters  asked 
an  advance  of  5s.  per  week  from  1st  March.  Tlie 
masters  offered  2s.  iM.,  or  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbi- 
tration, but  this  the  men  refused,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  masters,  on  Friday  evening,  it  was  agreed  to  give 
the  advance  asked. 

iNVERKir. — With  the  exception  of  those  at  one 
quarry,  work  has  been  resumed  by  all  tho  quarry- 
men  and  labourers  in  the  district  on  the  masters' 
terms. 

Maidstone. — A  crowded  meeting  of  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  engaged  in  and  about  the  town  of  Maidstone 
took  place  on  Saturday  evening  last.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  non-society  as  well  as  of  society  men,  and  all 
were  invited  to  express  their  views  on  the  subjects  to 
be  placed  before  them.  Mr.  G.  Tierce  then  read  a  new 
code  of  rules  which  a  committee.  api»ointod  for  tlio 
purpose,  had  drawn  up.  They  provided  that  in  future 
wages  be  reckoned  by  the  hour  ;  that  no  wages  should 
be  paid  in  public  houses;  that  fifty-four  hours  constitute 
a  week's  work  ;  and  that  7d.  per  hour  be  the  standard 
price;  that  a  man  required  to  work  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  Maidstone  To\ni  Hall  be  allowed  time 
by  the  master  to  walk  the  distance  (excepting  the  first 
mile,  which  should  be  walked  in  the  man's  own  time)  ; 
that  overtime  be  iiaid  for  during  the  first  two  hours  at 
time  and  a  quarter,  and  after  that  at  time  and  a  half  ; 
that  work  done  on  Sundays,  Good  Fridays,  and  Christ- 
mas Days  be  at  double  time  ;  that  masters  take  ahoy 
apprentice  not  more  than  a  month  after  commencing 
work,  and  that  no  second  apprentice  be  taken  until  tho 
last  one  has  served  three  years  ;  and  that  all  trade  dis- 
putes be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  an  equnl  number 
of  masters  and  men.  A  resolution  was  moved  and  car- 
ried, that  this  mooting,  having  read  tlie  now  code  of 
rules,  pledges  itself  to  carry  out  the  same  ;  and  that  a 
memorial  bo  sent  to  all  employers  in  Maidstone  and  the 
neighl.iourhood  asking  them  to  accede  to  the  same,  and 
soliciting  a  reply  from  them  by  the  9th  of  March. 

Oxford. — The  carpenters  and  joinersof  Oxford  are 
agitating  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour. 

TENDERS. 
Carlton.— For  now  rectory  house,    Carlton,    North 
amptonshire.    Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  &  Sons,  architects:— 

Dunkley £3664 

Biomwich 3527 

Law  &  Son 3360 

Smith  Brothers 3n(t!> 

T.  &  R.  Cosford  (accepted) 2950 

Caterhaji. — For  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work  for  pro" 
pose  I  house  at  Caterham.  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Fred.  Sparrow : — 

Baker   £429 

Scrivener 412 

Bridgmau,  Nuthall  &  West  383 

Simons 367 

Caterham. — For  bricklayers',  plasterers',  tilers',  and 
other  works  for  proposed  house  at  Catei  ham.  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  ilr.  Frcdk. 
Sparrow ; — 

Hunter £842 

EnsiONTON. — For  the  erection  of  ten  cottages  at  Edmon- 
ton for  Mr.  Raynham.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect:— 

Fairhead  £2195 

Bnj-cs  &  Rammage 1997 

Ward lHSi» 

Childs ISIO 

Linzell    1493 

Rist  &  Grown  1490 

Enfield.— For  building  two  villas  at  EnQeld.  Mr.  J. 
Hill,  architect: — 

Ward  £993 

Bayes  &  Ramage 978 

Patraan 949 

Fairhead 895 

Childs  812 

Rist  and  Brown 575 

Harrow.— For  additions  to  Ondbury  Hall,  to  adapt  it 
for  Girl's  Industrial  Home,  for  W.Williams,  Esq.  Messrs. 
E.Habersbon&  Brock,  architects:- 

Scrivener  &  White    £3163 

Perry  &  Co Sl.Vt 

Carter  &  Son    2981 

Wood 2937 

Newmiiu  k,  ^Iann    2915 

Mauley  &  Rogers 2757 

Haynes  2597 

Lower  Tottknham.— For  building  ten  cottages  in  rear 
of  Angelroad,  Lower  Edmonton.   Mr.  J.  Ilill,  architect:— 

Fairhead   £2195 

Biives  4i  Ramage    1997 

Wan! 1989 

Chil.li 1850 

Liuzell    1493 

Uist&  Brown  1490 

London. — For  part  rebuildingandalterationsat  Messrs. 

Daw.-!on    Brothers,     City-road.     Mr.    James    Harrison, 

architect : — 

Ennor £1130 

Little 1 129 

Henshaw 1120 

Pask 1065 

Browne  &  Robinson I'Jiij 


Stone.- For  additions    to    the    Hayes,    near    Stone. 

Staffords..  for  George  Meaking.  Esq.  Messrs.  Scrivener  & 

Son.  architects.  Hanley  and  Longtou  :  — 

Turner £2850 

Sutton  &  Meadow 2701 

Barlow 2680 

Ratcliffc 2530 

Whittome 2527 

Cxike 2514 

Mutt  hews 2475 

Brindley  &   Critchlow 2400 

Froakley  2200 

Intjkip  Brothers  (accepted) 2186 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Q,uarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Merchants,  and  Con- 
tractors  finnishoil  with  Price  Lints  of  every  description  nf 
ROOFING  niMl  MANUFACTURED  SLATE,  Railway- 
rates  &c.  Agents  fill-  London  and  Cuuntrv  for  tho  SiUo  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAXD  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 
S.  Columba  Chureh.  Haggorstone;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Sisters'  Home,  Finsbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church,  KensingUjn,  are  fine  specimens  of  Whitland 
Slating.  Complete  list  of  Buildingscovered  with  these  Slates 
GUDplied.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDGE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on 
applicatiun.— Oftlcos  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  15,  Bury- 
Btreet,  St.  Mary  Ase,  London,  E.C.— [Advt.] 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BtaLDING- 

ESTIMATES. 
Machynlleth,    March   9.— For   works  connected 
with    tho    Town    Hall.— H.    Kennedy,    Architect.    8, 
Adam-street,  Adolphi. 

Paignton.  March  fi.— For  the  restoration  of 
Paignton  Church.— U.  G.  Lidstowe,  Hon.  Sec,  Paign- 
ton. 

Waltiiamstow,  March  9.— For  laying  down  12in. 
drainpipes.— W,  Houghton,  15a,  S.  Uelen's-place. 
E.C. 

DCRiiAM.— March  23.— For  keeping  and  repairing 
the  roadways  of  the  county  bridge,  for  a  term  of 
three  or  six  years.— Mr.  William  Crozier,  M.I.C,E.,the 
County  Bridge  Surveyor,  Assize  Courts,  Durham. 

Edgware  Highway  Board.— March  11.— For 
masons'  andpaviours' work,  in  the  parish  of  Willesden. 
— W.  A.  Tootell,  Clerk,  Edgware. 

Essex. — ilarch  18.— For  alterations  at  the  Vicarage 
House,  Canewdon,  near  Kochford,  Essex.— George 
Wood  &  Son,  Solicitors.  Rochford,  Essex. 

Ancholme  Drainage  and  Navigation.— March 

27. For  the  construction  and  erection  of  a   wrought 

iron  bridge  across  the  River  Ancholme. — John  Hett, 
Thomas  Freer,  Clerks  to  the  Commissioners.  Brigg. 

Ardwick  and  Ancots  Dispensary.- March  14. — 
For  the  new  building,  in  Mill-street,  Ancoats. — Daniel 
Lewis,  Architect. 

Leeds.— March  10.— Forthe  erection  of  boys',  girls', 
and  infants'  schools,  master's  house,  out-buildings, 
and  boundary  wall,  on  a  site  at  Cross-green.— Daniel 
Dodgson,  Architect.  27,  Commercial-street,  Leeds. 

Stock  Bridge.- March  20.— For  the|erectiou  of  a 
wool-combing  shod,  warehouse,  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  engine  chimney,  stabling,  gatehouse,  &c.. 
Stock  Bridge,  near  Keighley.— Sugden  &  Smith,  Archi- 
tects, Cook-lane,  Keighley. 

Grimsry.— March  15.— For  extending  about  11^ 
chains  of  streets  in  the  East  Marsh.- Mr.  William 
Grange,  Town  Clerk. 

Leeds.— March  18.— For  the  erection  of  S.  Silas's 
National  Schools,  Goodman-street,  Hunslet.- George 
Cobson,  Architect,  5,  South  Parade,  Leeds. 

Stockport  Borough  Gasworks.— March  VS.— 
For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Three  Stores,  for 
Caunel,  at  their  Heaton-laue  Works.— James  Jacques, 
Engineer,  Gasworks,  Jlillgate. 

Hornby.— March  8.— For  tho  erection  of  a  new 
Workhouse  at  Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  for  the  Luncs- 
dale  Union.— .John  Hoggarth,  Clerk.  Hornby. 

Chorlton  Union.— March  13.— Forthe  erection  of 
a  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  at  the  Workhouse, 
Withington.— William  N.  Edgill,  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
dians, Union  Offices,  Grosvouor-square,  Manchestei*. 

BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RA2n)ELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00..  Limited, 

Quari-ymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  tho  Quarries  and  Dopets.  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 
[A.DVT.]  COESHAM,  "WILTS. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GRKRN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assupplied  to  U.TIH.  The  Princeof  Wales  at  Samlrtnoham 

The  Peumoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings.  &c,,  &c.. 

[Less  costly  than  oTdinary  Qothic  Tilittg.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  ohtainod 

in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 

under. 

In  Rail  way  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Kqnivnientto 
l.SOOSlntea.   per  square. 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 

...      2  17 

fi    . 

..    Ills,  fid 

Do.        do.        ISbyS  ... 

...      2  17 

B    . 

.    Ifis.Cd 

Do.         do.         13hy  7  ... 

...      2    5 

0    . 

.     Ub. 

Do.        do.       12  by  7  ... 

...      1  18 

6    . 

.     13s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6   ... 

...      1    7 

6     . 

.    lis. 

Piicps  of  Iiir^e  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  nffcrenco  Tesli- 
moniols,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  KAN'DELL  *  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts, 

Sppfimcus  nt  Museum  of  Gcolo^'y,  Jerinyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  aud  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton  street. 
^YeKlmindter. 


March  8.  1872. 
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lO^DO^\  FRIDAY.  MARCH  B.  1872. 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

TfT'E  met  the  other  day  with  an  old  copy 
'*  of  Brayley's  "Graphic  Illustrator," 
which,  about  the  year  1832,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  tlie 
Gothic  revival :  and  it  shows  pretty  clearly 
the  distance  which  the  Mediaeval  School  have 
travelled  in  the  last  forty  years.  Their  ad- 
vance has  been  no  trifling  one  to  be  effected 
within  the  memory  of  a  single  generation.  It 
is  both  interesting  and  amusing  to  read  the 
statements  which  were  gravely  made  by  the 
contemporaries  of  men  who  are  still  living : 
to  see  how  imperfectly  the  details  of  Pointed 
art  were  understood  ;  and  how  even  those  who 
admii-ed  them  most  preferred  whatever 
amongst  them  was  least  admirable.  Without 
any  disposition  to  despise  the  day  of  small 
things,  we  may  be  pardoned  an  occasional 
smile  at  the  assertions  and  criticisms  of  these 
early  times.  They  may  remind  us  how  much 
wo  owe  to  that  vast  amount  of  research  which 
has  been  going  on  from  then  till  now ;  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  those  archseologists 
whom,  when  we  have  once  got  from  them  all 
they  can  give  us,  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  undervalue ;  and  to  those  books,  which, 
when  they  have  once  supplied  the  basis  of 
our  art  education,  we  are  apt  to  throw  aside 
and  forget.  The  Gothic  school,  rising,  as  we 
hope  it  will  continue  to  do,  higher  and  still 
higher  towards  perfection,  may  look  back  on 
these  first  attempts  as  a  great  artist  looks 
back  on  his  own  :  finding  in  them  a  proof 
that,  whatever  the  world  thinks  about  the 
power  of  genius,  it  is  the  power  of  diligent 
application  alone  on  which  either  a  man  or  a 
body  of  men  will  find  it  wise  to  rely. 

The  volume  which  lias  suggested  these  re- 
marks contains,  amongst  other  matter  on 
kindred  subjects,  a  series  of  essays  "  on  the 
modern  use  of  the  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
Romanesque  is  first  discussed,  and  set  down 
as  a  mere  deterioration  of  Roman.  In  one 
respect,  indeed — its  construction  of  arches  in 
recessed  orders — the  writer  has  sufficient  dis- 
cernment to  recognise  an  important  advance 
on  Classic  practice  ;  but  this,  as  he  properly 
says,  was  retained  in  later  work,  and  forms 
no  reason  for  copying  Norman  detail.  So  far 
his  judgment  has  been  that  of  his  successors  ; 
and  where  any  type  of  Romanesque  has  found 
favoiu-  with  them,  it  has  usually  been  that  of 
Southern  Europe,  which  was  apparently  un- 
known to  him.  Proceeding,  however,  to  the 
Early  English  style,  there  is  a  startling  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  "  It  is  a  class  of  archi- 
tecture," we  are.  told,  "which  we  should 
hesitate  to  consider  a  fit  model  for  voluntary 
imitation."  The  great  fault  found  with  it  is 
the  "  imperfect  development  of  the  beauties 
and  varieties  of  detail."  Even  its  mouldings, 
we  are  astonished  to  hear,  exhibit  too  little 
vai'iety  of  contour  ;  and,  thougli  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  considerable  force  of 
shadow,  they  are  not  "  at  all  comparable  to 
the  beautifully-developed,  ever-varying  (!) 
yet  ever-judicious  mouldings,  which  obtained 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury." Such  criticism  as  this  was  only  possible 
when  no  such  books  as  jMr.  Paley's  or  j\Ir. 
Sharpe's  existed  ;  and  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  it  could  be  possible  even  then.  The 
foliage  of  the  same  period  comes  under  like 
condemnation.  It  is  destitute  of  "  freedom 
and  undulation  of  outline,"  and  "incapable 
of  richness."  Our  author,  it  is  evident,  never 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  we  should  doubt  whether  he  knew  much 
about  Westminster  Abbey.  He  altogether 
deprecates  the  study  of  First  Pointed  work. 
There  is  only  one  feature  in  it,  he  considers, 
worth  borrowing — the  triple  lancet  window, 
and  this  he  suggests  should  be  copied,  "sub- 
ject to  a  complete  modification  of  its  mould- 


ings to  suit  the  taste  of  later  times."  We  have 
seen  such  copies  in  buildings  of  the  dark  age 
of  modern  architecture,  but  we  always  sup- 
posed the  wretchedness  of  the  mouldings  to 
be  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  designer.  It 
sheds  a  new  light  on  the  subject  to  find  that 
it  was  a  deliberate  infiiction. 

In  the  Decorated  period — which  by  the  way 
had  not  yet  received  that  very  inappropriate 
designation — architecture,  it  is  stated,  "  ex- 
hibits many  fine  novelties  and  advances 
towards  perfection."  As  one  of  those  ad- 
vances, the  introduction  of  wheel  windows  is 
named  ;  which,  as  every  architect  now  knows, 
took  place  even  before  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  itself.  The  multiplication  of 
crockets  and  other  small  ornaments,  and  the 
general  tendency  to  what  we  should  now  call 
fritter,  draws  forth  the  warm  commendation 
of  our  essayist ;  but  the  defects  of  the  style, 
he  says,  will  be  manifest  on  comparing  it  with 
the  productions  of  "  that  refined  taste  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Perpendicular  and 
the  Florid  modes."  "  Here,  from  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  down  to  that  of 
Henry  VII.,  we  find  dignity  and  breadth, 
continuity  and  repose  ;  the  mouldings  exhibit 
propriety  of  application,  variety  of  outline, 
and  richness  of  shadow,  and  all  the  finishings 
of  tracery  and  foliage  evince  the  most  chaste 
refinement"!  This  was  written,  no  doubt, 
in  all  seriousness  and  earnestness,  but  it  reads 
like  bitter  irony.  So  easy  it  is  to  fancy  beau- 
ties where  we  cannot  find  them,  and  to  do  in 
art  what  Bui-ns,  as  his  brother  relates,  used  to 
do  in  love.  "  When  he  selected  any  one  out 
of  the  sovereignty  of  his  good  pleasure,  to 
whom  he  should  pay  his  particular  attention, 
she  was  instantly  invested  with  a  sufiicient 
stock  of  charms,  from  the  plentiful  stores  of 
his  own  imagination  ;  and  there  was  often  a 
great  dissimilitude  between  his  fair  captivator 
as  she  appeared  to  others,  and  as  she  seemed 
when  invested  with  the  attributes  he  gave 
her."  There  is  certainly  "  a  great  dissimili- 
tude" between  Perpendicular  as  it  appears 
to  us  and  as  it  appeared  to  our  author  in 
1832.  He  was  so  enamoured  of  it  that  all  its 
faults  turned  into  virtues  ;  and  while  we  smile 
at  his  infatuation,  let  us  take  care  that  future 
times  never  have  like  cause  to  smile  at  us. 
The  principles  on  which  a  style  was  to  be 
employed  were  as  singular  as  the  choice  of 
the  style  itself.  Buttresses,  it  is  specially 
stated,  were  not  to  bo  limited  in  their  use 
to  the  occasions  when  they  are  necessary ; 
occasions  which,  in  that  "  age  of  plaster- 
finishings,"  were  few  and  far  between.  They 
were  to  be  inserted  for  the  useful  purpose  of 
"  casting  bold  shadows,"  and  we  regret  to 
add  that  in  work  of  the  present  day  a  good 
many  are  still  applied  for  no  better  reason. 
It  has  taken  long  to  realise  that  architectural 
details  were  meant  to  serve  some  practical 
end  ;  to  ascertain  the  purpose  and  the  value 
of  each,  and  turn  it  to  account.  It  will  take, 
in  all  probability,  still  longer  to  realise  the 
true  use  of  Mediaeval  study  as  a  whole — -viz., 
to  help  us  in  sujiplying  the  wants  and  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  our  own  times.  Still, 
though  it  is  rarely  expressed,  the  idea  of  forty 
years  since  lingers  amongst  us  "that  the  object 
to  be  sought  in  the  modern  use  of  the  Pointed 
style  is  the  production  of  a  complete  illusion  on 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  so  that  he  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  persuade  himself"  that  the  build- 
ing he  is  looking  at  was  not  erected  four  or 
five  centuries  ago.  Few  architects  would 
now  write  themselves  down  deceivers  in  this 
unljlushing  way ;  but  many  seem  tacitly  to 
aim  at  the  character.  Amongst  these  singular 
directions  as  to  leading  principles,  the  work 
we  are  quoting  from  contains  much  advice 
that  was  good,  so  far  as  it  went,  at  the  time 
it  was  given  ;  but  its  extreme  mildness  gives 
us  ever  and  anon  a  startling  insight  into  the 
state  of  things  which  produced  it.  Church- 
wardens, for  example,  are  recommended  to  mix 
alittle  tint  with  their  next  coat  of  whitewash, 
and  to  deviate  into  the  daring  originality  of  a 
"Avarm  stone  colour"  for  internal  walls. 
Carpenters  are  advised  not  to  put  a  door 


with  tracery  panels  under  an  architrave 
"after  the  Classic  manner."  The  iron- 
founder  has  more  license,  and  may  use  his 
material,  "  under  the  concealment  of  paint," 
to  represent  masoniy  or  woodwork  ;  but  in 
stoves  and  grates  he  is  warned,  as  he  still 
needs  to  be,  against  "redundancy  of  equivocal 
ornament."  The  upholsterer  of  the  period 
receives  a  severe  rebuke  for  his  "  cut  and 
dried  Gothic,"  and  if  his  productions  were 
worse  than  those  of  his  professional  neigh- 
bour, he  must  richly  have  deserved  it.  Be- 
neath the  lowest  deep  of  pre-Puginesque 
Gothic,  tliere  seems  to  have  been  a  lower 
deep  ;  but  what  it  can  have  been  like,  the 
imagination  now  fails  to  conceive.  We  can 
only  get  an  approximate  measure  of  its  bad- 
ness by  observing  that  the  same  writer,  who 
thought  it  execrable,  called  Barry's  Church, 
at  Ball's  Pond,  "  an  architectural  gem" ! 
Perhaps,  by  comparison,  the  epithet  was  not 
altogether  undeserved.  We  read  of  "a 
spurious  Gothic" — spurious  even  by  the  side 
of  Barry's  earliest  works,  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  a  list  of  its  peculiarities. 
Its  buttresses  resembled  pilasters;  its  crockets 
were  of  "  Grecian  foliage;"its  windows  were 
wide,  and  filled  with  wooden  sashes ;  its  tracery 
had  no  cusps  ;  its  labels  ended  "  in  Ionic  vo- 
lutes ;"  and  amongst  its  external  featureswere 
obelisks  and  balusters.  This  "spurious 
Gothic,"  it  appears,  captivated  the  taste  of 
the  multitude,  till  there  was  a  fear  that  it 
might  increase  and  multiply  and  even  thrust 
out  the  genuine  article  altogether.  Our 
author  had  appalling  visions  of  the  way  in 
which,  when  its  productions  had  stood  a 
century  or  so,  they  might  gain  credit  on  the 
score  of  antiquity,  and  so  their  resemblance 
be  propagated  throughout  the  land  "in 
more  hideous  deformity  than  that  of  the 
originals."  From  ihis  danger  we  are  hap- 
pily delivered  by  the  fact  that  very  few 
of  these  productions  remain.  Bad  architec- 
ture and  had  building  generally  go  together ; 
and  thus  time  kindly  relieves  us  of  what  is 
not  worth  keeping. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  been  dealing  with 
the  opinions  and  jireferences  of  our  predeces- 
sors ;  but  the  same  book  from  which  they 
have  been  gleaned  gives  specimens  of  their 
designs.  There  are  elevations  of  Christ 
Church,  'W^est  Bromwich  ;  S.  Peter's,  Bir- 
mingham ;  Trinity  Church,  Bordesley ;  S. 
Dunstan's,  Fleet-street;  S.  George's,  Leices- 
ter ;  S.  George's,  Kidderminster ;  and  S. 
George's,  "Woburn-square.  The  cheapness 
of  some  of  these  buildings  was  remarkable — 
or  rather  it  soimds  so  until  we  remember  of 
what  sort  they  were.  The  last-named  one, 
with  sittings  for  1,.500  people,  and  a  spire 
l."iOft.  high," cost  £8,000.  S.  Dunstan's,  on  the 
contrary,  cost  £13,000  without  fittings  ;  but 
then  it  had  a  well-built  tower  of  Ketton  stone, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  stood  om-  Ijondon 
atmosphere  with  great  success.  Most  of 
the  moiddings  are  still  as  sharp  as  when 
worked,  and  the  building  has  suffered  less 
than  most  even  from  the  deposit  of  soot, 
The  church  itself  is  faced  with  brick,  and  is 
so  hidden  by  the  towers,  that  few,  probably, 
of  the  peojile  who  daily  pass  it  are  aw.are  of 
its  peculiarity  in  plan.  It  is  a  regular  octa- 
gon, with  a  senu-octagonal  recess  on  each 
oblique  face,  and  a  square  recess  on  each  of 
the  others.  Of  the  latter,  one  forms  the 
chancel  and  the  rest  are  occupied  by  the 
organ  and  by  children's  galleries.  Shaw  was 
the  architect,  and  the  works  were  commenced 
in  November,  1830.  With  the  exception  of 
S.  Peter's,  Birmingham,  which  was  intended 
for  Greek  Doric,  all  the  churches  illustrated 
are  Perpentlicular.  S.  Dunstan's  is  the  only 
one  possessing  the  slightest  interest,  and, 
poor  as  it  is  architecturally,  it  was  in  advance 
of  its  age.  There  is  a  view  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  S.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  as  it  ap- 
peared before  restoration  :  ruinous  enough, 
but  picturesque  and  interesting,  and  worth 
far  more  than  when  made  as  good  as  now  by 
Gwilt.  Yet  its  restoration  was  looked  upon, 
when  done,  as  something  to  be  jiroud  of  :  its 
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rigid,  incclianical  detail  -was  praised  as  tlio 
perfectinn  of  correctness.  Will  all  our 
restorations,  wo  wonder,  find  favour  with  our 
successors,  or  will  the  next  forty  years  see  as 
great  a  change  in  opinion  as  the  last  has 
done  ? 


THE  KORWICir  SEWERAGE  WOUKS. 
T  ARGE  and  important  sewerage  works 
-*^  have  recently  been  completed  at  Nor- 
wich, from  the  designs  and  mider  tlie  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  J\Ii'.  A.  W.  JMorant, 
C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the  Norwich  Board  of 
Health. 

The  ch  ief  features  of  the  works  are  alow  level 
sewer,  a  high  level  sewer,  a  pumping  station 
near  the  I'lowse  railwaj'  statii)n,  a  large  area 
of  land  at  Crown  I'oint,  of  wliich  250  acres  are 
at  present  laid  out  for  irrigation,  anda  cast-iron 
main,  .'!,190  yards  in  length,  which  conveys 
the  sewage  from  the  ]iumps  to  the  land.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  h.aving  been  obtained, 
the  main  sewers  were  commenced  in  August, 
18fi8,  but  in  the  following  March,  owing  to 
the  great  quantity  of  water  met  with  in^  the 
low  level  excavations,  the  contractor  for  the 
sewers  failed  to  carry  out  the  work  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  Board  resolved  to  complete 
the  works  themselves.  Since  that  time  the 
whole  of  the  sewers  have  been  entirely  exe- 
cuted by  Jlr.  Morant,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  contractor. 

The  low  level  intercepting  sewers  ai'e 
about  four  miles  in  lengtli,  and  vary  in  size 
from  3ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  (Jin.,  to  (ift.  by  4ft. 
The  deiith  below  the  surface  is  in  some 
places  20ft.  and  in  others  as  much  as  80ft., 
and  nearly  the  whole  length  is  tunnelled.  The 
high  level  sewer  is  upwards  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  size  from  ;ift. 
9in.  by  2ft.  6in.,  to  4ft.  Gin.  by  ;5ft.  The 
depth  below  the  surface  is  10ft.  in  some  parts 
and  OOft.  in  others.  This  sewer  also  is 
chiefly  executed  in  tunnel.  The  ground 
through  which  the  sewers  have  been  dnven  is 
chalk,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,000 
yards  tlirough  sand  and  gravel,  and  a  short 
length  through  peat.  The  high  level  sower 
is  chiefly  of  brickwork,  but  for  some  distance 
the  invert  and  sides  only  are  of  brickwork,  the 
arch  being  of  concrete,  made  with  Portland 
cement.  The  ground  through  whicli  the 
high  level  sewer  is  driven  is  dry  chalk,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  several  saiid-galts  which 
-were  met  with,  and  which  caused  some 
trouble,  the  ground  stood  well ;  but  in  exe- 
cuting the  low  level  sewer  the  difliculties 
have  been  enormous,  and  had  not  j\Ir. 
Morant  been  a  man  of  very  great  energy 
and  ability  he  could  never  have  com]ileted 
the  works.  In  this  portion  of  the  work  the 
chalk  is  saturated  with  water,  and  was  found 
in  some  parts  to  be  so  rotten  and  weak  that 
the  tunnel  had  to  be  close-timbered.  Some 
parts  of  the  low  level  sewer  are  20ft.  below 
the  ordinary  higli  water  level  of  the  river 
(the  Wensum),  which  is  only  .about  3ft,  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea  at  Yarmouth. 

At  this  level  the  water  is  found  to  stand 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  city.  The  w.ater 
canio  into  the  excavations  .so  fast,  th,at  some- 
thing like  a  dozen  portable  engines  were  for 
a  long  time  worked  night  and  day  to  keep 
down  the  water,  so  that  the  excavation  could 
be  proceeded  with.  About  twenty  million 
gallons  of  water  were  raised  every  21  hours, 
the  height  to  which  the  water  had  to  be  lifted 
being  from  40ft.  to  8.'jft.  The  wells  in  the 
neiglibourhood  were  laid  dry,  and  the  Jioard 
obtained  a  supply  of  water  for  the  inhaliitants 
from  the  Waterworks  Company,  by  means  of 
stand  pipes  in  numerous  places,  and  by  carts 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  city. 

So  heavy  was  the  drain  of  water  from  the 
excavations,  that  in  driving  the  sewer  along 
King-street,  where  four  engines  were  at 
work,  a  tract  of  marsh  land  of  about  30 
acres  in  extent,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nver,  was  drained  dry  to  a  depth  of  'Jft., 
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tlic  consequent  contraction  of  the  peat  bog 
causing  cracks  all  over  the  surface.  This 
heavy  rate  of  pumpmg  necessarily  threw 
great  and  unusual  strain  ui)ou  the  temporary 
]Hnupiug  machinery,  and  occasioned  several 
delays  from  breakage. 

Some  of  the  sti-eets  in  the  old  part  of  the 
city  are  very  narrow,  and  this  obliired  tlie 
sewers  to  be  driven  close  beneath  the\valls  of 
the  houses  and  of  several  churches,  but  each 
(hthculty  was  met  and  dealt  with  as  it  oc- 
curred, .and  all  have  been  successfully  over- 
come ;  the  sole  responsibility  in  the  mean 
time,  however,  resting  on  the  engineer. 

In  one  part  an  ancient  valley  of  the  chalk 
was  met  with  on  the  line  of  sewer,  filled  up 
partly  with  clay  and  partly  witli  a  fine  run- 
ning sand,  and  the  ground  was  here  very 
dithcult  to  contend  with.  In  one  case,  in 
sinking  a  shaft  and  sump,  the  pumping 'was 
discontinued,  and  divers  were  employed  to 
sink  a  wooden  curb  10ft.  in  diameter,  with 
perforated  sides.  A  wooden  bottom  was 
then  got  in,  and  upon  that  a  layer  of  concrete 
was  deposited,  and  thus  a  sump  was  formed, 
and  the  water  pumped  out.  In  this  part  of 
the  work  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  pumps 
at  intervals  of  not  more 'than  150ft.  along  the 
line  of  sewer.  Cast-iron  invert  plates  were 
employed  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  it 
was  found  impossible  to  lay  pipes  to  take  off 
the  water  to  the  pumps,  and  in  some  parts  of 
it  the  sewer  is  wholly  of  east-iron  segments. 

At  the  point  where  the  high  level  sewer 
joins  the  low  level  sewer,  wliich  conveys  the 
sewage  of  both  districts  to  the  pumps,  a  leap- 
ing weir  has  been  constructed,  the  action  of 
which  is  to  separate  the  ordinary  flow  of  the 
sewage  from  the  extraordinary  flow  produced 
by  heavy  rainfalls.  The  ordinary  flow  is 
made  to  pass  down  to  the  low  level  outfall 
sewer,  and  the  storm  waters  to  leap  the  weir 
and  pass  off  to  the  river  through  the  storm 
overflow  channel.  As  this  storm  water  will 
be  mixed  wltli  only  a  very  siiiall  comparative 
quantity  of  sewage,  JNIr.  Morant  has  con- 
sidered it  better,  for  reasons  of  economy  of 
pumping,  to^  deliver  tliis  water  directly 'into 
the  river.  The  leaping  weir,  we  believe, 
was  first  used  by  Jlr.  Bateman  on  the  Man- 
chester Waterworks,  to  separate  the  clear 
water  which  flows  from  the  hills  in  fine  weather 
from  the  muddy  water  whicli  comes  down  in 
wet  weather,  but  Mr.  :Morant's  adaptation  of 
the  same  principle  to  the  separation  of  the 
sewage  from  the  storm  waters  seems  to  be 
origin.al.  The  action,  in  fact,  is  simply 
reversed  ;  in  the  one  case  the  clear  water  is 
separated,  and  in  the  other  the  sewage,  both 
being  conveyed  away  to  their  respective 
destinations  for  use. 

The  main  low  level  sewer  terminates  in  a 
penstock  chamber  about  30ft.  in  depth,  which 
contains  a  sluice,  by  means  of  which  the 
sewage  can  be  shut  out  of  the  engine  well 
during  repairs,  and  adjoining  this  a  grating 
to  keep  out  corks,  chips,  &c.  There  is  also 
a  perforated  iron  trough  which  is  kept  just 
at  water  level  to  catch  corks  and  small  float- 
ing bodies,  and  is  found  to  act  very  bene- 
ficially. 

Numerous  shafts  and  side  entrances  have 
been  provided  for  access  to  the  sewers.  The 
shafts,  5ft.  to  (Jft.  in  diameter,  and  some  of 
them  30ft.  to  60ft.  deep,  act  as  ventilators. 
In  addition  to  these  some  of  the  working 
shafts  were  made  to  act  as  ventilators,  by 
carrying  uji  pipes  in  them  as  the  shafts  were 
filled  up.  'Ihe  sewers  pass  under  the  bed  of 
thenavigable  river  Wensum  in  throe  places; 
in  one  place  the  main  sewer  consists  of  cast- 
iron  cylinders  5ft.  diameter,  bedded  in  Port- 
lanil  cement  concrete.  This  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  cofi'er-dams,  half  the  width  of  the 
river  at  once.  In  two  other  jjarts  of  the 
works,  30in.  cast-iron  pipes  have  been  laid 
under  the  bed  of  the  river. 

During  the  time  the  main  intercepting 
sewers  were  being  construi'ted,  numerous 
branch  sewers,  some  of  brickwork  and  others 


of  stoneware  pipes,  were  laid  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  which  had  not 
previously  been  di-aincd.  There  remanis  vet 
more  to  be  done  in  this  respect. 

The  works  were  completed  and  set  to  work 
a  few  months  ago,  but  much  difliculty  has 
since  been  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
great  pressure  of  water  surrounding  the 
sewers  forcing  it  through  the  joints  where- 
ever  there  was  the  slightest  imperfection  •  and 
m  some  portions  of  the  work,  from  accidents 
to  the  temporary  pumping  machinery  whilst 
the  sewers  are  being  constructed,  the  water 
rose  and  pwtly  washed  the  cement  out  of  the 
joints  before  it  had  time  to  set,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  work  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
seen.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty 
to  make  these  leaky  portions  watertight,  but 
by  caulking,  and  in  two  places  by  ir'on-plato 
lining,  a  large  proportion  of  the  leakage  has 
been  stopped,  ,and  it  is  expected  that  every- 
thing will  be  in  working  order  liy  May  next. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  £110,000. 

A  eiu-ious  circumstance  occurred  after  the 
irrigation  had  commenced.  The  portion  of 
the  farm  first  laid  out  is  of  a  sandy  subsoil, 
about  20ft.  in  depth,  and  overlies  the  chalk.  As 
the  water  filtered  downwards  numerous  cir- 
cular holes  appeared  all  over  the  land,  varying 
from  3ft.  to  2t)ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  3ft.  to 
15ft.  in  depth.  There  is  little  doubt  that  under 
each  of  these  holes  a  sand-gait  existed,  so  that 
probably  these  will  ccntinue  to  show  them- 
selves until  they  have  become  filled  up  solid, 
and  where  the  sand  overlies  the  solid  chalk 
no  depressions  will  occur.  This  theory  seema 
to  be  a  correct  one,  for  upon  viewing  sections 
of  sand-gaits  in  neighbouring  chalk'^pits  they 
show  themselves  to  be  large  '^conical  holes  in 
the  chalk,  filled,  in  the  lower  part  with  stones, 
and  in  the  upper  part  with  sand,  but  not 
closely  packed,  and  the  sand  above  slightly 
drops  over  these  holes.  When  the  water 
percolates  through  the  sand  it  carries  do^vn 
with  it  the  particles  of  sand  and  stones  and 
beds  them  solidly  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
vacuity  under  the  top  soil,  which  then  falls 
in,  thus  : 


The  pumping  station  consists  of  three 
engines  on  tlie  rotative,  expansive,  and  con- 
densing principle,  the  steam  cylinders  being 
35in.  diameter  and  the  stroke  Oft.  Each 
engine  works  a  high-lift  pump,  constructed 
on  the  combined  Ijucket  and  plunger  prin- 
ciple, which  raises  the  sewage  to  tlie  land  at 
Crown  Point  through  the  main  before  men- 
tioned, the  lift  being  about  150ft.  To  each 
engine  is  also  att,ached  a  low-lift  pump  for 
delivering  storm  waters  into  the  river.  Four 
liancashire  boilers  are  provided,  each  27ft. 
long  and  7ft.  diameter.  They  are  usually  fed 
by  means  of  a  Giff'.ard's  injector,  but  in  event 
of  this  failing  there  is  a  donkey-pump.  The 
chimney  is  of  brickwork,  15l')ft.  in  fieight, 
13ft.  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
8ft.  3in.  at  the  top.  The  engines,  boilers, 
and  jnmips  were  made  anil  fixed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Clayton,  of  I'reston,  and  cost  about 
£7,000.  Besides  the  main  engines  there  is  a 
donkey-engine  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the 
workshops.  The  engine  and  boiler-houses, 
chimney  shaft,  workshops,  and  smithy  also 
cost  about  £7,000.  The  cast-iron  pipes  "form- 
ing the  pumping  main,  which  are  20in. 
diameter,  were  cast  at  the  Stavely  Ironworks 
in  Derbyshire,  and  were  laid  by  a  local  con- 
tractor, Mr.  John  Downing,  of  Norwich. 
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now  TO  BUILD 
WITH  THE  AID 
VENTIONS.— Vn. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
OF   MODERN  IN- 


WALLS. 

T)  RICKS.  —  Hduil-maile  and  Machiiic-mnile 
-*-*  Bricks. — The  machine-made  bricks  are 
denser,  sharper  at  the  edges,  and  heavier  than 
the  hand-made.  This  heaviness  is  sometimes  a 
great  objection  where,  for  instance,  a  wall  is 
carried  on  girders  or  arches. 

Pressed  Facing  Brides. — The  sizes  of  those 
bricks  which  are  called  Nottingham  bricks, 
and  sent  to  London,  are  9^in.x2iin.  x4;]^in., 
the  price  in  London  being  70s.  per  thousand. 
An  objection  I  would  mention  is  that  they 
sometimes  .icale,  owing  to  the  pressure  used  in 
their  manufacture.  It  is  worthy  of  noting 
that  this  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  when  used 
in  the  locality  of  their  manufaotui'e.  Tint, 
pale  red. 

Fareliam  Bed  Buhhiiig  and  Facing  Bricks. — 
Price  of  the  facing  bricks  in  London  is  ()3s.  a 
thousand,  49s.  loaded  in  trucks  at  Fareliam. 
Red  rubbers,  £G  per  thousand.  The  colour  of 
the  facing  bricks  is  purple  hue  or  plum  colour, 
and  the  trade  recommend  that  the  wall  during 
the  progress  of  building  should  be  covered  up 
with  hrown.  jiapcr,  as  this  will  save  it  from 
splashes  of  mortar  and  other  injury,  and  the 
necessity  of  colouring  the  brick  is  thereby 
avoided.  Another  hint  I  have  received — 
namely,  that  the  richness  of  colour  of  these 
bricks  would  be  improved  if  dark  mortar  be 
«sed. 

Medtmy  GanU  Brick. — The  price  is  37s.,  of 
the  plain  white,  per  thousand  alongside 
■wharf  in  the  river  Thames.  The  pressed 
brick,  4.5s.  ;  the  red  Wateringbury,  4.')s.  in 
London.  There  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  _  the  Gault  brick  about  one-third  sand,  and 
it  is  well  worth  remembeiyng  that  the  darker 
the  clay  the  whiter  will  be  the  brick. 

Petliei-'s  Patent. — I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  ingenious  patent  press  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  bricks  ;  it  will  well  repay  a  visit 
to  inspect.     As  to  price  at  the  wharf  :  — 


stretchers,  £10  12s.  Cd.  per  thousand  in 
London  ;  £12  12s.  6d.,  quoins,  per  thousand 
in  London. 

Grec)?  G/<i~Cf/i?;-/c/i-,';.--IIeadersandstretchers, 
£20  per  thousand  ;  if  buff-glazed,  £12.  The 
difference  in  price  between  the  headers  and 
stretchers  is  from  £1  to  £2  per  thousand. 

Glazed  Bricks. — The  use  of  a  glazed  surface 

in  external  walling,  unless  the  whole  elevation 

be  of  glazed  or  polished  material,    I   have 

already    stated    I     consider     objectionable. 

Ruskin  goes  as   far  as   to   say   that  lustre  is 

ignoble    in    almost    everything,    while   Mr. 

Fergusson  would    appear    to  be   in  favour 

of    glazed    surfaces.      As    to   the    question 

where  the   smooth-glazed,   or   rough-glazed 

surfaces   should  be  used,  the    trade    would 

appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  smooth-glazed, 

and  they  consider  that  the  rain  would  always 

cleanse   it  and  keep  it  bright.     On  the  other 

hand,  architects  generally  favour  the  rough 

glazed  for  Jesthetic  reasons.   I  cannot  but  think 

we  are  right  in  considering  that  a  smooth  -glazed 

surface  is  most  objectionable,   and  I  would 

add,  where  I  covered  a  wall  in  the  City  with 

glazed  tiles  for  the  purpose  of  light,  the  tiles 

always,  from  the  rain  and  soot,  presented  a 

streaky  unpleasant   appearance.     Sm-ely,  by 

the  use  of  the  fire-engine,  the  soot  could  be 

washed   out   of  the  rough  glazed  front.     It 

would    appear,    from    experience,    that  the 

smooth-glazed  surfaces  also  need  washing. 


in  demand.  What  is  to  bo  done  ?  It  is  most 
difficult  to  say.  We  live  ia  such  a  rapid  age 
that  the  instant  a  novelty  is  propounded  or 
discovered  it  is  put  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, and  one  is  soon  tired  of  the  sight  of 
that  which,  if  sparingly  used,  and  with  judg- 
ment, would  long  continue  to  afford  us 
pleasure.  But  novelty  seems  to  be  the  desire 
of  those  who  employ  the  ai'chiteot,  and  he 
bows  to  that  desire. 


per  1000 
Ordinary  pattoru  (wliere  device  is  a  com-, 
bination   of  not  more  than  sis  separate 
dies)  for  surfaces,  strings,  &c.    ...  '      ...  £6     0     0 

Arch  bricks 7    7    0 

Column  7     7    0 

Eed  bricks  10s.  per  1000  extra  on  above. 

The  excise  duty  is  10s.  extra  on  ornamental 
work.  One  advantage  claimed  for  these  bricks 
is  that  no  pointing  is  required.  Each  brick  has 
a  recess  or  kick  on  each  side,  the  method  being 
to  use  very  fine  mortar,  which  is  left  to  dry, 
and  the  superfluous  mortar  on  the  face  is  then 
brushed  off  with  a  birch  broom.  The  patentee 
recommends  those  without  a  perceptible  joint, 
considering  that  a  thick  joint  interferes  with 
the  design  of  the  ornamental  brick.  I  should 
mention  that  some  architects  consider  the 
thick  mortar  joint,  even  in  such  work,  an  ad- 
vantage. 

As  it  may  enable  my  readers  more  easily  to 
compare  prices,  I  have  asked  the  patentee  to 
put  the  cost  of  his  brickwork  in  the  following 
way,  which  he  has  kindly  done,  and  is  :— 

In  Gault.  s.  d. 

The  Bricks  for  an  arch  Sin.  deep,  with  4Jin. 

soffit  for  an  opening  2ft.  6in.  wide 1     8 

The  bricks  for  an  arch  14in.  deep  and  'Jin.  soffit    o    4 
The  bricks  for  an  arch  14in.  deep  and  9iu. 

soffit  composed  of  all  headers  5    0 

(These  bricks   being  glazed  the  labour  for 
setting  them  is  but  a  trifle  per  foot  superficial). 

3in.  strings  cost  per  foot,  ran 0    2 

6in.  strings  cost  per  foot,  run  ...         "'         ".     0    4 
126ft.,  superficial,  will  be   covered  by   1,00() 

bricks  laid  old  English  bond. 
143ft.,  superficial,   will  bo  covered  by  1  000 
bricks  laid  Flemish  bond. 

This  will  enable  the  architect  to  work  out 
for  himself  the  difference  of  cost  between  these 
moulded  bricks  and  decorative  stonework  of 
Tarious  kinds. 

Glazed  Bricks  and  Tiles.— White  glazed 
bricks,  £9  12s.    6d.,  headers,  per  thousand  ; 


Blue  Bricks. — Some  knowledge  may  be  use- 
ful as  to  these  bricks.  They  come  prin- 
cipally from  Staffordshire.  If  broken,  they 
should  have  a  red  core  ;  the  blackening  or 
discolouration  should  not  extend  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface.  The 
surface  should  be  smooth  and  silky,  and 
should  jiresent  a  glossy  silvery  appearance 
(when  seen  in  the  sun).  As  regards  hardness, 
they  should  be  sufficiently  so,  to  turn  the  edge 
of  a  well-tempered  knife.  They  are  used  as 
black  bricks,  but  are  not  considered  so  effec- 
tive for  building  in  courses,  or  dark  bands,  as 
the  artificially-stained  chocolate  colour  bricks, 
sold  in  London  as  black  bricks  (see  treatment 
for  fiu-ther  remarks  hereon).  They  are  capital 
for  paving  purposes. 

Perforated  Bricks  are  little  used  now,  because 
they  transmit  sound,  and  also  because  they 
do  not  form  good  brickwork. 

Treatment. — Why  is  a  brick  building  usually 
considered  inferior  to  one   built   of   stone? 
This  is  a  question  that  nmst  have  often  struck 
the  thoughtful  student.     BI.   Griiner,  in  his 
work  on  the  terra-cotta  decorations  of  North 
Italy,   supplies  an  an.swer:    ''English  brick 
has  become  by  degrees  the  least  durable  and 
most  unsightly  in  use  in  any  coimtry,  and 
has  hence  produced  that  dislike  to  its  colour 
and  material,   which  proceeds,  not  from  its 
intrinsic  ugliness,  but  from  association  of  the 
imagination   with    ideas   of    coarseness   and 
meanness   of    construction."      Gwilt,    while 
somewhat  admitting   that   the  colour  is  an 
objection,  says  :  "  The  commonplace  archi- 
tect forgets  that  form  is  much  more  essential 
to  beauty  than  colour.     In  the  times  of  Jones 
and  ^^>en  red  brick  was  beautifully  wrought 
into   architectural    forms,    of    which   a  few 
examples  still  remain  in  the  metropolis  :  and 
by   Palladio,   bricks  were  used  for  columns 
without  smearing  them  over  with  plaster." 
A  short  time  ago  nearly  every  brick  building 
was  cemented   over.     This  went  out  of  use 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  succeeded  by  every 
variety  of   brick,   until   this   class   of   work 
(worse   even   than   its    cement   predecessor, 
because   more   painful   to   the    artistic   eye) 
obtained  the  cognomens  of  "  streaky  bacon  " 
and  the  "blear-eyed"  styles;  and  now  we 
are  inimdated  with  moulded  bricks  of  every 
kind,  and  where  mouldings  cannot  be  intro- 
duced then  the  surface  is  diapered  in  brick. 
This  is  sure  not  to  last,  because  it  will  be 
overdone,    and   the   eye,   even  of   a  British 
public,  will  seek  repose  (if  not  change),  and 
elevations  with  plain  surfaces  will  be  again 


Coloured    Biicks. — Mr.   Darbishire    gives 
some  good  advice  in  his  paper  on  this  subject 
read  at  the   Institute:  ,"  The  colour  of  the 
wall  should  be  considered  ;   if  it  be  dark,  the 
devices  should  be  darker  ;  if  it  be  light,  they 
should  be  lighter ;  for  instance,  in  a  red  wall 
the   devices   should   be    executed    in    black 
bricks  ;  if  it  be  a  wall  built  with  the  com- 
mon   yellow    stock    brick,    best    known   in 
London,  they  should  be  executed  with  Suffolk 
or  Bath  brick,  so  that   in  neither  case  may 
they  present  too  glaring  a  contrast."     Again, 
he  says  :    "We  need  not  be  reminded  that  if 
a    door    or    window    receive    any    kind  of 
decoration  beyond  its  clear  opening,  the  pro- 
portions  of  the   decoration    will   materially 
affect  those  of  the   opening  itself,  and  esj^e- 
cially  if  the  coloivr  of  the  decoration  be  con- 
spicuous.   Coloured  bricks  are  for  this  reason 
most    immanagable."      Let    us    next  sum- 
marise   the    discussion.      John    P.    Seddon 
fully   admitted  the    difficulties  which  stood 
in   the   way  of   using  coloured  materials  in 
buildings,    and    more    particularly    coloured 
brick.     In  any  case  polychromatic  architec- 
ture   needed    the    greatest    care,    attention, 
judgment,   and  taste.     Mr.  E.   I'Anson   ad- 
mitted the  subject  was  difficult.     The  next 
speaker  said  colour  was  a  dangerous  element 
to   deal  with.      Mr.   Hayward   considered  it 
probable  that  before  this  century  was  ended 
coloured  architecture  would  be  more  deve- 
loped than  it  ever  had  been.     He  objected  to 
what  bricklayers  did — paint  over  the  sui-faoe 
of  the  black  bricks,  or  the  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks,  with  some  thick  black  paint,  giving 
a  heavy, tone,  in  place  of  that  soft  or  silvery 
grey   which    black    headers    from    the    kiln 
usually   had.      The  simplest  kind    of  good 
brickwork   always   looked   the  best,  and  the 
less  moulded  bricks  they  used  the  better  the 
building  would  be.     He  advocated   only  red 
and  black  bricks,  and  objected  to  the  use  of 
grey  or  yeUow  bricks,  which   so  frequently 
resulted   in  a  patchy   appearance,      llr.    C. 
Fowler     thought     it     was     rare     that     an 
actual  pattern   on  a  ground  was  successful. 
Jlr.   C.  C.   Nelson   thought   coloured  brick 
buildings  applied  more  to  the   country  than 
London,  as  in  the  latter  a  few  months  of  fog 
would  greatly  alter  their  appearance  for  the 
worse. 

For  the  interiors  of  churches  and  hos- 
pitals, coloured  bricks  command  universal 
approval,  and  are  more  easy  of  application. 
The  French  Hospital  at  Hackney  is  a  very 
pleasing  example,  the  corridors  being  all  of 
brick.  It  has  been  built  about  ten  years,  and 
I  lately  went  over  it,  and  considered  the 
warmth  of  colour  and  brightness  (though  I 
was  told  it  had  not  been  touched  since  built) 
were  delightful. 

I  have  given  as  shortly  as  I  could  the 
opinions  of  others,  because  any  one  man's 
view  is  of  limited  value,  .and  especially  if  he 
differ  from  the  majority  of  his  professional 
bretliren.  In  this  case,  however,  my  views 
accord  with  theirs,  and  I  believe  a  great 
future  awaits  coloured  brickwork,  if  only  it 
be  treated  in  broad  masses  and  on  tlie  fore- 
going principles.  I  need  only  mention  S. 
(iiles'  .School,  in  Endell-strcet,  to  show  what 
a  clever  architect  may  do.  1  never  pass  the 
building  without  looking  at  it  with  pleasure. 

Conclusion. — The  Daily  Telegraph  says: 
"  We  are  a  brick-using  people.  We  love 
bricks  ;  we  believe  in  In-icks ;  we  abide  by 
their  use  with  true  Roman  pertinacity."  If 
so,  it  docs  appear  a  great  pity  that  more 
attention  is  not  paid  to  brick  building  alone, 
and  also  in  combination  with  terra-cotta. 
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The  deduction  to  be  drawn  is  that  modern 
science  has  done  very  little  for  us  with  re- 
spect to  brick.  The  brick  of  this  day  is 
probably  less  enduring  than  of  old,  and  in 
the  use  thereof  we  have  yet  to  rival  the  brick 
buildings  of  the  middle  ages.  IS.  F. 


DECORATIVE     PROCESSES. 

STArNTXG,   GllAIXIXG,    AND  IXLAnXO    OF  WOODS 

and  5iarbles. 
By  as  Experienced  Wohioian. 
(^Continued  from  page  172.) 

PITCH  pino  has  of  late  years  conic  into 
extensive  use  for  the  furniture  and  fit- 
tings of  cliurches  and  chapels,  and  for  the 
doors,  architraves,  and  other  woodwork  of 
our  private  dwellings  and  public  buildings. 
This  wood  is  in  many  instances  very  beauti- 
fully marked  in  the  grain,  and  is  adnnrably 
suited  for  all  purposes  when  strength  anddura- 
bility  are  desired.  It  is  in  its  nature  exceed- 
ingly resinous,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
so  thorougldy  imjircgnated  with  resin  which 
makes  the  wood  so  diirable.  As  a  rule,  the 
practice  is  to  varnisli  or  French  polish  doors, 
&c.,  in  the  better  class  of  dwelling-houses 
and  mansions,  when  made  of  this  wood. 
French  polishing  on  pitch  pine  cannot  be 
done  under  2id.  or  od.  per  foot,  while  var- 
nisliing  may  be  done  for  lid.  jier  foot,  giving 
it  two  coats  of  good  varnish,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter method  will,  and  does,  of  course,  most 
prevail.  Pitch  pine  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
get  quickly  darker  in  colour.  This  arises 
chiefly  from  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  the 
turpentine  and  resin  contained  in  the  wood 
(just  as  varnishes  get  dark  by  exposure),  and, 
therefore,  except  the  work  is  required  dark 
in  colour  to  begin  with,  we  would  advise  that 
no  stains  be  used  on  the  mass  of  the  work, 
and  that  tlie  varnish  be  as  light  coloured  as 
possible,  for  if  we  varnish  with  a  common 
dark-coloured  varnish  the  wood  will  all  the 
sooner  become  discoloured.  As  a  rule,  the 
work  is  coated  with  glue  size  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  pores  or  gi-ain  of  the  wood,  and  to 
form  a  preparation  whieli  will  prevent  the 
varnish  sinking  into  the  wood.  The  size  has 
also  the  effect  of  keeping  the  wood  to  its 
natm-al  colour,  for  if  the  varnish  were  put 
upon  tlie  wood  without  this  protection  it 
woidd  naturally  sink  in  and  darken  the  colour 
very  materially.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  if  white  pine  or  deal  is  used,  being  softer 
and  more  absorbent  than  pitch  pine.  The 
glue  size  used  should  not  be  too  strong,  or  it 
■will  crack  and  chip,  and  it  is  better  to  give 
the  work  two  coats  of  this  stuff  than  to  risk 
failiu-e  by  giving  one  thick  coat  of  size.  The 
size  should  be  clear  from  any  foreign  matter, 
and  cirefaUy  strained  before  using.  When 
the  work  is  to  be  French  ijolished  no  sizing 
is  required.  Many  kinds  of  staining  colours 
may  be  used  for  colouring  jiine  to  any  de- 
sired tint ;  but,  except  for  tlio  purpose  of  imi- 
tating inlaid  woods,  pitch  pine  or  white 
pine  should  never  be  stained  any  other  colour 
than  the  darker  shades  of  its  own  natural 
colour — not  necessarily  ty  represent  dark  old 
oak,  bnt  to  iepresent  ilark  old  pine,  which  by 
age  lias  acquired  a  rich  dark  hue.  For  it  is, 
wc  consider,  in  the  worst  possible  taste  to 
stain  jiitch-pine  doors  the  colour  of  mahogany 
or  satin-wood,  which  woods  they  do  not  at 
all  resemble  in  tlieir  grain  or  markings. 
Simple  st.aining  solutions  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  have  found  that  we  can 
produce  almost  any  tone  or  tint  of  colour  wc 
require  by  using  the  ordinary  graining 
colours — namely,  burnt  sienna,  raw  sienna, 
Vandyke  lirown,  ilroji  black,  and  ultramaiiiie 
blue.  Stephens,  of  Stamford-street,  liorough. 
London,  produces  some  very  good  liquid 
stains ;  but  we  prefer  to  use  the  colours 
abovc-naiiiod,  as  we  have  more  command  of 
coloui-,  and  can  modify  or  alter  to  suit  our 
convenience,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost.  It 
is  a  common  ))ractice  to  put  staining  solution 
upon  tlie  wood,  and  leave  it  sLm))ly  laid  off 
with  the  brush.    AVc  have  found  the  best 


plan  to  be  as  follows.  If  we  want  a  dark 
oak  colour  stain  we  mix  A'andyke  brown,  or 
liest  burnt  Turkey  umber  with  water,  using 
it  tolerably  dark  in  shade.  AVitli  this  wc 
brush  over  the  wood  without  any  previous 
preparation.  Let  it  stand  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  wipe  as  much  of  the  colour  off 
again  as  we  can  with  a  damp  cloth  or  rag  ; 
it  will  be  found  that  a  certain  amount  of  stain 
has  sunk  into  the  wood,  more  esjiecially  in 
those  parts  which  form  the  grain,  and  that  if 
]iropcrly  wiped  the  stain  will  be  more  uni- 
form in  depth  of  colour  and  tone  than  if  it  were 
done  by  the  brush  alone.  If  not  deep  enough 
with  one  application,  the  operatitm  may  be  re- 
peated after  the  first  is  dry.  If  we  want  a  ma- 
hogany stain  we  use  burnt  sienna  with  a  little 
Vandyke  brown  added,  and  then  glaze  with 
Victoria  lake.  If  a  yellow  stain  is  requii-ed 
^^'e  use  the  best  raw  sienna.  For  a  blue  stain 
we  use  ultramarine  blue,  and  by  adding  a 
little  raw  sienna  to  the  blue  we  form  a  dull 
shade  of  neutral  green,  and  for  a  grey  stain 
we  use  drop  black,  with  a  little  ultramarine 
blue  added,  and  so  on,  wl  inlhntum.  All  these 
are  permanent  colours,  which  is,  of  course,  an 
important  consideration.  We  could  get  more 
brilliant  colours  by  using  scarlet  or  crimson 
and  purple  lakes,  but  these  are  fugitive 
colours,  not  fitted  for  use  on  any  works  in- 
tended to  last.  It  will  be  understood  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  staining  wood- 
work in  the  ma3S,  that  is  to  say,  witliout  in- 
laying, although  the  same  stains  wi'l,  of 
course,  answer,  and  may  be  used  for  inlaid 
work.  AVe  here  give  a  list  of  transparent  and 
semi-transparent  colojrs,  suitable  for  staining 
wood,  lied  stains :  1,  burnt  sienna;  2,  log- 
wood ;  .",  burnt  ochre  ;  4,  madder  lake.  Yellow 
stains:  1,  raw  sienna;  2,  saffron;  3,  gam- 
boge. Blue  stains:  1,  idtrainarine  blue;  2, 
indigo  blue;  3,  cobalt.  Brown  stains:  1, 
Vandyke  brown  ;  2,  burnt  Turkey  umber  ;  3, 
asphaltum  ;  4,  black  Japan.  Green  stains  : 
1,  mineral  green,  permanent  green ;  2,  a 
mixture  of  gamboge  and  indigo ;  3,  gam- 
boge and  ultramarine,  cobalt ;  4,  raw  sienna 
and  blue.  Black  stains  :  First,  wash  over  with 
Icgwood  stain,  and  when  dry,  wash  over,  or 
streak  with  water,  impregnated  with  iron  rust ; 
this  is  an  excellent  black  stain.  Second,  coat, 
as  before  described,  with  black  drop,  ground 
in  weak  beer  or  water. 

The  whole  of  the  above  stains  and  colours 
are  permanent,  and,  of  course,  an  infinite 
variety  of  tints  may  be  produced  for  staining 
purposes,  by  admixture  one  with  the  other, 
and  the  whole  of  the  stains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  asphaltum  and  black  Japan,  may 
be  used  in  water  or  weak  beer.  The  asphaltum 
and  Japan  must  be  thinned  to  the  required 
shade  with  turpentine.  The  stains  may  be 
applied  in  the  manner  before  described,  or 
laid  on  and  left  from  the  brush. 

Pitch  pine,  white  deal,  oak,  or  any  other  light 
wood  which  is  to  Iiave  an  imitation  of  inlaid 
woods  done  upon  it,  will  have  to  be  prei)a!'ed 
for  working  upon,  and  if  the  work  has  to  be 
finished  in  French  polish,  the  whole  surface 
to  be  ornamented  must  receive  a  coating  of 
white  polish,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  If  this  were  not  so  done,  the  various 
stains  would  sink  into  the  body  of  the  wood, 
and  so  discolour  it  that  wc  should  not  be  able 
to  work  any  light  wood  clean  but  the  first  one  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
.surface  filled  up,  so  that  after  graining  or 
staining  one  wood  we  may  be  able  to  wash  off 
all  the  superfluous  colour,  and  so  begin  again 
with  a  perfectly  clean  ground  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  this  means  that  we  can  keep  each  colour 
distinct  and  give  it  its  full  value. 

If  the  wood  has  to  be  finished  with  v.arnish 
without  being  French  jiolished,  itniustbepre- 
jiarcil  by  sizing  and  one  coat  of  varnish  before 
commencing  the  inlaying.  jVftcr  the  wood  is 
thus  prepared  the  ]irocess  of  inlaying  is  iden- 
tical in  both  cases,  with  this  cxcejition,  that 
we  may  use  white  h.ard  varnish  as  a  stopping 
varnish  ujion  the  varnish  preparation,  because 
the  spirits  of  wine  which  dissolves  the  white 
hard  varnish  will  not  touch  the  oil  varnish 


with  which  the  ground  is  prepared  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  the  stopping  varnish  for  working 
upon  the  polish  preparation  must  be  a  varnish 
soluble  in  turpentine,  which  latter  will  not 
touch  the  polish.  We  need  not  again  de- 
scribe the  process  of  inlaying  woods,  as  the 
description  given  for  inlaying  upon  painted 
grounds  is  exactly  identical  with  that  required 
for  working  upon  the  real  wood,  which  is,  in 
fact,  more  like  graining  than  staining,  as  in 
both  cases  a  solid  ground  must  be  fir.st  pre- 
pared, and  the  colours  worked  upon  it.  AVe 
can.  in  using  the  stains  or  graining  colour, 
manipidate  them  upon  the  real  wood,  so  as  to 
alter  and  add  to  the  existing  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  to  aid  the  deception  and  imitate 
the  grain  of  other  woods.  Whether  it  is  ad- 
visable to  do  this  or  not  is  entirely  a  question 
of  taste  and  skill,  on  which  we  shall  not  enter 
here. 

Tortoise-shell  may  be  imitated  by  first 
painting  the  article  to  be  so  ornamented  of  a 
yellow  colour,  as  near  the  lightest  colour 
of  the  shell  as  possible,  as  a  ground  colour. 
We  then  coat  the  ground  over  with  a  thin 
coat  of  black  Japan,  and  follow  on  after  with 
darker  shades  until  the  various  shades  and 
markings  appear  as  they  are  in  the  shell ; 
this  may  be  done  by  using  the  black  Japan  of 
various  strengths,  according  to  the  depth  of 
shade  reqiured  ;  and  by  using  a  little  clear 
tiu-pcntine  and  a  pencil  the  light  spots  or 
marks  of  the  shell  may  be  closely  imitated. 
When  gold  and  silver  leaf  is  used,  as  portions 
of  an  inlaid  design  in  combination  with 
various  woods,  the  metal  should  always  be 
outlined  with  black,  and  the  ground-work  for 
gilding  upon  got  up  as  smooth  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  flatness  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  retained. 
We  would  point  out  here  that  the  greatest 
care  and  nicety  is  requisite  in  the  execution 
of  inlaid  work  ;  all  lines  should  be  run  clean 
and  true,  and  of  an  uniform  thickness 
throughout ;  and  all  oriianients  should  be  cut 
sharp  and  true  in  the  outline,  and  excejit  this 
be  done  failure  will  result. 

AVe  now  turn  to  our  method  of  imitating  in- 
laid ivory,  for  the  decoration  of  cabinets,  door 
panels,  &c.  The  style  of  ornamentation  ma}" 
consist  either  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  figures, 
landscapes  with  trees  or  flowers,  or  simple 
ornament  in  almost  any  style.  AVe  have  two 
methods  of  executing  this  work,  the  one  upon 
a  painted  groimd,  and  the  otlier  upon  paper. 
In  the  former  process,  the  article  to  be 
decorated  is  got  up  exceedingly  smooth  by 
the  polished  enamel  process,  as  before  de- 
scribed in  the  Building  News,  and  when  the 
ground  is  quite  read)^  the  design  is  pre- 
pared as  before  described  and  traced  upon  the 
work  in  outline.  AA'e  now  take  pure  white  hard 
varnish  and  paint  in  the  desigti  correctly  to 
the  outlines,  taking  great  care  to  make  the 
lines  sharp  and  exact.  AA'hen  this  is  dry  and 
hard  we  take  di'op  lilack,  very  finely  ground  in 
water,  or  the  vei'y  finest  vegetable  black  will 
do.  AVe  thin  it  down  to  a  working 
consistency  with  common  beer,  and  with  a 
camel's-hair  tin  tool  we  brush  the  black  over 
the  whole  of  the  panel  and  ornament,  and 
level  it  with  the  badger-hair  softener  until 
it  is  of  one  uniform  thickness  ;  when  this  is 
dry  we  take  spirits  of  wine  and  saturate  the 
panel  where  it  is  ornamentefl,  until  the  hard 
white  varnish  is  dissolved  and  removed, 
bringing  the  whole  of  the  black,  which  covers 
the  ornament  with  it,  and  leaving  every  part 
which  the  varnish  has  covered  of  the  clear 
colour  of  the  ground.  AVhen  this  is  done 
carefully,  the  black  will  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  disturlied,  except  in  those 
]iarts  covered  by  the  varnish,  and  of  course 
the  ornament  will  appear  as  inlaid  upon  a 
black  ground — that  is,  ivory  ujiou  ebony.  AVe 
now  take  a  fine  sable  pencil,  and  finely- 
groimd  black  in  oil,  and  etch,  or  jiut  in  the 
detail  of  the  figures,  houses,  &c.,  in  fine  lines 
and  slight  cross-hatching,  slight,  free  and 
effective,  without  much  labour — in  fact,  just 
such  an  amount  of  labour  as  we  see  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  works   of  this  descrip- 
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tion.  We  now  give  the  wliole  two  or  throe 
coats  of  the  best  jiale  polisliing  copal  var- 
n'sh,  and  polish  on  this  ;  or,  if  the  article  is 
small,  we  may  use  white  hard  varnish  to 
finish  with.  The  varnish  will  give  the  white 
ground-work  that  slight  tinge  of  cream 
peculiar  to  ivory. 

Our  second  method  of  imitating  inlaid 
ivory  is  one  that  is  not  well  suited  for  works 
of  any  great  size,  but  is  admirably  suited  for 
small  cabinets,  backs  of  chairs,  work-boxes, 
&c.,  and  may  be  executed  by  ladies,  or 
any  one  having  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
drawing.  "We  proceed  as  follows : — Wo  will 
take  a  cabinet  made  of  common  deal.  ^Ye 
now  make  a  drawing  on  fine  rice  paper  or  on 
some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Japanese  paper. 
Whatever  paper  is  used  the  conditions  re- 
quired are  a  smooth,  even  surface,  a  pure 
white  colour,  and  uniformity  of  texture.  On 
this  we  draw  our  design,  having  regard,  of 
course,  to  the  size  of  tlie  panel  or  part  of  our 
cabinet  it  has  to  occupy  ;  the  outline  and 
detail  should  be  drawn  in  with  a  quill 
pen  and  tlie  best  Japan  ink,  and  in  a 
bold  free  style  as  recommended  in  the 
first  process ;  the  paper  should  now  be 
•cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  part  it  has  to 
occupy,  and  be  secured  in  its  place  by  means 
of  gum  or  paste,  care  being  taken  to  lay  it 
perfectly  level  and  without  air  bubbles  (or 
the  paper  maybe  put  into  its  place  before  the 
drawing  is  made,  and  the  design  tlien  drawn). 
We  now  give  the  p.aper  one  or  two  coats  of 
clear  size  made  from  isinglass,  which  should 
be  dissolved  in  water  to  the  consistency  of  a 
jelly,  whicli  may  be  used  with  a  brush  ;  in 
this  state  it  is  very  much  better  for  our  pur- 
pose than  if  it  were  used  hot.  When  the  size 
is  perfectly  dry  the  paper  should  be  coated 
over  once  with  white  hard  varnish  and  picked 
in  with  the  stopping  varnish,  and  blacked  as 
described  in  the  first  process.  It  is  always 
best  to  try  the  size  and  varnish  upon  a  waste 
strip  of  paper,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no 
mistake  is  made  ;  because  if  the  paper  is  not 
sufliciently  covered  with  the  size  the  varnish 
will  sink  into  it  and  discoloiu-  it.  Those  parts 
of  the  cabinet  which  are  not  covered  with  the 
paper  may  be  sized,  varnished,  and  blacked,  and 
finished  with  the  varnish  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  parts.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  works  of  this  kind  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  operator,  the  pro- 
cess, affording  a  wide  range  for  the  exhibition 
of  g-ood  drawing  and  original  design  Avith 
careful  execution,  resulting  in  works  of  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  durable  nature. 
CTo  he  continued.^ 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE.S  IN  VEXTILA- 
TION  AND  WARMING. 

A  PAPEP>  on  this  subject  was  recently  read  by 
-tX  John  W.  Hayward,  before  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society.  After  some  introductory 
remarks  the  lecturer  said  :— Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  here  to  read  a  few  observations  iii  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette  of  Nov.  12th,  1870  : — 

"dr.  hatw.\rd^s  model  house. 
"  If  any  of  our  readers  are  proposing  to  themselves 
that  most  delightfully  vexatious  task,  the  building 
of  a  new  house,  we  advise  them  tirst  of  all  to  take 
counsel  with  Dr.  John  W.  Hayward,  of  Liverpool, 
and,  if  possible,  to  inspect  the  house  whicli  he  has 
built  in  Grove-street,  in  that  town.  More  especially 
it  is  in  thewofully  neglected  department  of  ventila- 
tion that  they  will  get  a  profitable  wrinkle.  Tliere 
ought  to  be  in  every  house  a  regular  and  recognised 
channel  of  air-supplv,  instead  of  allowing  air,  as  at 
present,  to  sncalt  in  through  misfitting  w-iudows  and 
doors,  down  chimneys,  out  of  one  mum  into  another, 
beneath  dirty  old  floors,  and  througli  sinks,  sewers, 
and  water-closet,.  Moreover,  the  air  ought  to  be 
warmed ;  and  there  should  be  care  taken  t.j  provide 
a  special  outlet  for  that  vitiated  by  breathing, 
lamiis,  i-c,  without  allowing  it  to  mix  again  with 
the  air  in  the  body  of  the  house.  Dr.  Ilayward's 
plan  embraces  a  '  special  lobby,'  which  is  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  entrance-hall  and  stairs  by  doors,  and 
which  is  to  be  the  special  receptacle  of  warmed  air. 
and  into  wdiich  the  doors  of  the  apartments  open, 
besides  that  numerous  large  apertures  for  the  entry 


of  warmed  air  exist  in  the  partitions  which  separate 
the  rooms  from  the  central  warm-air  lubb.v.  This 
is  a  degree  of  perfection  not  jiossible  to  be  attained 
in  houses  already  built,  and  dillicnlt  to  procure 
where  land  is  dear.  Dr.  Hayward  gives  as  one 
reason  i»T  the  expediency  of  the  special  lobb}-  the 
impossibility  otherwise  of  keeping  out  '  servant  and 
other  listeners.'  Now,  this  is  a  point  not  alw.ays 
thought  of  by  ijersons  who  undertake  to  ventilate 
houses.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  set  to  work  to  ven- 
tilate a  iioor  lodging  house,  made  a  fair  sized 
opening  into  every  room,  close  under  the  ceiling, 
from  the  common  staircase.  Certainly,  the  air 
suppl}'  was  improved ;  but  where  air  can  pass  sound 
can  too,  and  the  pr.actieal  result  being  that  every 
sound  in  any  one  room  was  audible  on  the  stair- 
case, it  was  necessary  to  stop  up  the  openings  and 
do  without  air,  in  order  to  baulk  the  'listening  Toms,' 
who  are  fond  of  knowing  other  people's  affairs." 

This  lobby  is  lighted  at  night  by  Ricket's  globes. 
These  globes  do  not  foul  the  air,  and  I  wish  I  had 
adopted  them  throughout  the  house — this  would 
have  prevented  all  blackening  of  the  ceilings.  By 
haying  the  central  reservoir  also  as  lobbies  to  the 
different  floors,  the  heated  air  is  checked  on  each 
floor,  and  prevented  from  rising  at  once  to  the  attics, 
as  it  does  when  this  heating  takes  place  in  the  stairs 
lobby.  By  having  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the 
rooms,  independent  of  the  door,  it  is  continual,  even 
when  the  door  is  shut;  and  by  having  it,  by 
numerous  openings  along  the  longest  side  of  the  room, 
it  is  nicely  distributed,  and  perceptible  current  is 
prevented.  And  I  still  prefer  that  it  should  be 
through  the  cornice.  There  are  advantages  in  hav- 
ing the  inlet  through  the  skirting,  and  there  are 
advantages  in  having  it  through  the  cornice  ;  but  I 
am  sure  through  the  cornice  has  a  preponderance  of 
advantages  Though  the  skirting  has  tlie  advantage 
of  less  easy  travel  of  sound  from  the  rooms,  and 
when  the  air  in  the  lobby  is  warmer  than  the  air  of 
the  room,  the  ventilation  is  more  perfect.  But  what 
does  travel  of  sound  matter  when  it  is  into  a  private 
lobby  ?  so  that  this  is  really  no  adviintage  after  all. 
And  when  is  the  air  of  the  lobby  warmer  than  the 
air  of  the  rooms  ?  Scarcely  ever,  indeed,  only  when 
the  heating  apparatus  is  fully  on,  and  the  rooms  .are 
without  fires ;  so  that  neither  is  this  anj'  real  advan- 
tage. Nearly  all  the  year  round  the  air  is  colder  in 
the  lobbj'  than  in  the  rooms,  and  that  also  after 
having  been  artificially  warmed ;  and  there  are  about 
two  autumn  months  and  two  spring  months  when, 
though  it  is  scared}'  necessary  to  have  the  heating 
apparatus  at  work,  the  air  is  too  cold  to  be  admitted 
directly  into  the  rooms,  or,  at  least,  through  the 
skirting  directly  to  the  feet  of  the  occupants  ;  but 
it  is  not  then  too  cold  to  be  admitted  through  the 
cornice,  because  by  slowly  falling  through  the 
warmer  air  of  the  room  it  becomes  tempered  before 
reaching  the  occupants ;  practically  I  have  found 
this  to  be  so.  And,  besides,  there  are  now  and  then 
days,  even  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  not  necessary'  to 
have  the  heating  apparatus  working ;  and,  now, 
again,  the  advantage  of  the  entrance  through  the 
cornice  comes  in.  So,  taking  all  points  into  con- 
sideration, the  cornice  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
skirting  for  the  inlet. 

Having  control  over  the  exit  flues  with  valves 
enables  one  to  economise  heat,  and  to  direct  the 
current  of  fresh  air  or  of  heated  air  thrcmgh  any 
particular  room  at  pleasure;  for  instance,  on  a  ver^' 
cold  winter  night  by  closing  the  valves  of  the  ground- 
floor  and  lirst-tloor  rooms,  where  the  heated  air  is 
not  wanted  during  the  night,  we  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  whole  of  the  heated  air  through  the  bedrooms. 

The  question  may  be  asked  :  Why  have  a  foul- 
air  cliamber  at  all  ?  Why  not  carry  the  outlets 
from  the  rooms  directly  into  the  upcast,  and  thus 
save  both  foul-air  chambers  and  downcast? 
Because,  in  that  case,  some  of  the  flues  would  have 
suction  and  others  none.  Having  a  foul-air  cham- 
ber secures  the  suction  from  all  the  rooms  equally. 
The  other  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  King,  in 
the  new  gas  offices — all  the  olHces  having  a  flue  into 
the  shaft  surrounding  the  furnace  flue,  whicli  is  of 
iron.  I  shall  watch  the  working  of  this  plan  when 
in  operation. 

The  fresh  air  being  drawn  througli  dry  cool  cel- 
lars, it  settles  the  dust  and  blacks,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer becomes  cooled,  and  in  dusty  weather  it  can  be 
passed  through  canvas  screens.  That  the  ventilat- 
ing lobby  should  be  separate  from  the  stairs  lobby 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  good  house,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  steady  equable  warmth  and  ven- 
tdation,  combined  with  privacy,  be  secured.  And 
this,  of  course,  necessitates  tliat  the  front  door,  fir 
entrance  into  the  house,  siiail  be  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  not  iu  the  centre  of  the  front  elevation. 
I  grieve  whenever  I  see  a  good  house  built  or  being 
built  with  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  for 
I  know  that  this  is  or  will  be  necessarily  a  badly 


warmed  and  rentilated  house.  By  admitting  the 
air  specially  into  the  central  lobby  the  quantity 
admitted  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  house,  and  the  way  of  the  wind ; 
conditions  absolutely  necessary  to  the  complete  com- 
fort of  the  house. 

There  are  a  few  other  innovations  I  wish  to  notice; 
for  instance,  the  windows  do  not  open,  they  .are  fixed 
like  church  wimlows ;  four  of  the  bedrooms  have  only 
two  chimiioy  flues  amongst  them;  the  breakfast- 
room  chimney  flue  runs  into  the  kitchen  flue;  the 
princiiial  chimney  breasts  are  in  the  outer  ivall  of 
the  front  and  back  elevation,  and  the  bells  are 
electric. 

Most  persons  object  to  the  idea  of  windows  not 
opening;  my  wife,  in  particular,  protested  that  she 
should  imagine  herself  in  a  prison  and  go  mad.  I 
have,  however,  to  say  of  the  practical  experience 
that  I  am  confirmed  in  ray  own  opinion  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement  iu  the  town,  when  the 
house  is  properly  ventilated,  and  my  wife  is  not  only 
reconciled  to  the  idea,  but  says  she  is  delighted  that 
they  do  not  open.  It  is  a  wonderful  protection  from 
dnst  and  blacks,  and  from  the  necessity  of  dusting. 
The  cleaning  is  done  as  in  most  good  houses — by 
men,  and  costs  me  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a 
year.  This  fixed  condition  of  the  windows  is  not 
at  all  essential  to  either  the  ventilation  or  warming 
— it  is  not  .at  all  involved  in  the  principles,  and  it 
was  adopted  merely  to  assist  to  obviate  the  ordinary 
draughty  nature  of  window  places,  and  to  keep  out 
the  dirt.  I  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  it 
has,  with  some,  been  thought  essentially  involved 
in  the  principles  followed  out.  An  open  window 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  inlet,  which  might  be 
an  advantage  on  a  very  hot  summer  evening.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  one  flue  will  not  answer  for 
two  fireplaces;  practically,  however,  it  does,  and, 
indeed,  these  fires  burn  as  well  as  any  other  when 
only  one  of  them  is  lighted,  and  much  better  when 
both  are  burning;  this,  I  thi.d;,  results  from  the 
flues  meeting  at  "equal  heights,  and  the  common  flue 
being  equal  to  the  two.  The  break  fast-room  flue 
was,  at  first,  a  failure;  as  originally  designed  it 
had  the  entrance  flush  with  the  inside  of  the 
kitchen  flue  ;  but  it  was  found  that  when  the  com- 
mon flue  was  occupied  by  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen 
fire  the  breakfast-room  flue  would  not  draw,  so  I 
got  a  shoulder  put  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  entrance 
into  the  kitchen  flue.  This  remedied  the  difliculty 
at  once,  and  now  this  is  one  of  the  best  drawing 
flues  in  the  house.  This  making  one  smoke  flue 
serve  two  fireplaces  is  quite  independent  of  the 
principles  followed,  and  was  adopted  merely  for 
economy's  sake.  As  to  the  chimneys  in  the  outer 
walls,  here  is  still  a  difficult)-,  and  the  only  difliculty 
that  now  requires  remedj-ing.  These  chimneys 
are  subject  to  gushing  down  draughts,  when  the 
wind  blows  in  gusts  a.gainst  the  walls  in  which  the 
chimneys  are  ;  fur  instance,  the  west  or  front  chim- 
neys smoke  in  |iuffs  in  strong  west  winds,  and  the 
back  or  east  chiuineys  smoke  in  puffs  iu  stroug  east 
winds.  This  is  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  general 
opinion,  as  it  is  usually  thought  that  the  wind  conies 
over  the  roof  and  curls  down  the  chimney.  I  have 
tried  several  kinds  of  chimney  tops,  amongst  them 
the  swivel  cowl  and  Archimedean  screw,  a  horseshoe 
liend  towards  the  roof,  and  the  introduction  lower 
clown  in  the  warm  p.irt  of  the  chimney  of  an  open- 
ing slanting  upwards  into  the  smoke  flue,  but  with- 
out success;  I  have  now  a  straight  long  top,  simply 
doubled  at  the  termination  ;  this  has  not  yet  met  with 
tlie  adverse  wind.  Of  course  it  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  principles  of  warming  and  ventilating 
that  the  chimney  breasts  shall  be  in  the  outer  walls, 
and  it  was  ailopted  merely  to  utilise  the  tire  draught 
to  assist  the  ventilation.  The  electric  bells  also  are 
a  mistake — I  do  not  recommend  them  for  private 
houses.  They  are  about  the  same  cost  originally ; 
but  they  are  a  continual  trouble  and  expense  after- 
wards ;  mine  have  .already  cost  me  more  in  the  abso- 
lute cost  of  sulphate  of  copper  than  the  bells  of  my 
])revious  house  cost  me  in  repairs  the  six  years  I 
lived  in  the  house,  besides  the  anno3'ance  of  their 
not  acting.  Notwithstanding  these  imperfections, 
the  working  ef  the  general  arrangement  answers  the 
expectations  originally  formed — there  are  perfect 
ventilation  and  complete  w.armth  throughout  the 
house,  so  that  jiersons  may  sit  in  any  part  of  the 
room,  anil  do  not  require  to  crouch  over  the  fire ; 
the  smell  of  dinner  i.s  gone  directlj",  and  so  is  that 
of  smoking  in  any  room  ;  the  bedrooms  in  the  morn- 
ing do  not  smell  like  bedrooms ;  there  is  no  offensive 
smell  from  the  water-closets,  and  both  the  ventila- 
tion ami  warmtli  are  easily  regulatable.  according  to 
the  rciinirenients  of  the  occupants,  and  the  season 
of  tlie  year.  Each  room  receives  an  ample  supply 
of  fresh  air.  so  distributed  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
current,  and  which  in  summer  is  cooled  from  5  deg. 
to  10  deg.,  and  iu  winter  is  warmed  from  10  deg.  to 
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30  (leg. ;  so  that  all  the  year  round  the  atmosphere 

of  the  whole  house  can  be  kept  from  varyine:  more 
than  S  (leg.  to  10  deg.  ;  in  the  culdost  winter  it  can 
be  kept  up  to  or  above  t!5  deg.,  and  in  the  hottest 
summer  xt  can  be  prevented  from  rising  above 
72  deg.  Of  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  these 
conditions  I  have  had  practical  experience,  not  only 
in  health,  but  also  in  disease.  For  some  weeks  of 
the  winter  1800  and  1870  I  had  staying  with  me 
a  young  lady  in  the  early  stage  of  consumption,  and 
I  had  my  wife  laid  nj)  with  bronchitis;  both  patients 
fflt  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  range  tlirnugh 
the  lobbies  and  whole  house  at  any  tiinc  with  a  full 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  without  fear  of  the  irritat- 
ing effects  of  cold  air.  Also  in  the  spring  of  1^70 
and  1871  I  had  two  of  my  children  down  with 
putrid  scarlet  fever;  and  1  thou  ft-lt  the  immense 
advantage  of  plenty  of  fresh  warmed  air  going  from 
the  lobbies  into  the  bedrooms,  and  thence  out  of 
doors  without  returning  into  the  lobbies,  and  with 
the  abilit}'  to  load  the  incoming  air  with  disinfect- 
ants. IJy  using  disinfectants  in  the  first-floor  lobby. 
the  air  entering  the  house  became  impregnated,  and 
then  passing  through  the  lobbies  into  the  rooms  to 
out  of  doors  without  returning  into  the  house,  left 
my  professional  part  on  the  ground  floor  free  from 
any  risk  of  infection,  much  to  my  own  and  my 
patients'  satisfaction. 

Finally,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  my  bargain : 
and  were  I  about  to  buiUl  another  house  I  would 
build  it  on  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same 
way,  only  that  I  would  have  a  metal  (cast-iron)  in- 
stead of  an  earthenware  kitchen  smoke  flue,  in  order 
to  utiUse  more  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  kitchen  tire  ; 
it  was  a  mistake  to  have  an  earthenware  smoke  flue. 
It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  warmest  house  in  winter,  and  the 
coolest  in  summer;  and  altogether  the  most  comfort- 
able and  healthy  house  in  this  town.  I  speak  now, 
not  only  from  theory  but  also  from  experience;  and 
had  I  time  to  superintend  the  erection  I  would  have 
some  houses  built  in  the  same  way  as  a  speculation, 
for  I  am  sure  they  would  be  sought  after,  and  would 
pay  a  good  percentage  on  the  outlay. 

As  positive  confirmation  of  the  success  of  the 
working  of  the  plan  I  have,  during  the  last  four 
months,  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  observations 
in  the  h-iuseon  the  temperatures  and  velocities  of  the 
air.  I  have  had  carefully  made  openings  introduced 
into  the  downcast  shaft,  the  transverse  and  upcast. 
I  have  had  anemometers  and  thermometers  placed 
so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  the  temperatures  and 
velocities  of  the  air  as  it  passes  tlirough  the  house, 
and  as  it  escapes.  I  have  had  a  wet  autl  dry 
bulb  thermometer  outside,  a  thermometer  also  in  the 
ground-floor  lobby,  the  first  floor,  second  lloor,  and 
third  floor,  in  the  foul-air  chamber,  the  downcast, 
and  in  the  upcast  in  four  ditferent  places,  also  in 
the  smoke  flue  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  ;  also  a 
Casella's  anemometer  in  the  primary  inlet,  in  the 
upcast  flues  from  the  rooms,  in  the  downcast,  in  the 
transverse,  and  in  the  upcast.  I  have  taken  the 
readings  in  the  morning  before  the  fires  have  been 
lighted  or  the  sun  has  risen  ;  in  the  day,  at  different 
times  and  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
house,  also  in  the  night  after  all  the  fires  were  gone 
out;  with  many  persons  in  the  lionse,  and  with  few. 
I  have  had  canvas  stretched  across  the  prnnary  inlet, 
and  iken  readings  witli  the  canvas  ami  without, 
with  t.  *^  doors  shut  and  with  them  open.  The  results 
I  have  arrived  at  are  :  that  with  a  good  kitchen  fire 
burning,  and  the  water  in  the  boiler  boiling,  we  gain 
an  average  increase  of  temperature  in  the  upcast 
shaft  in  winter  of  about  20  deg..  between  the  outside 
air  and  the  air  in  the  upcast,  for  the  suction  of  the 
vitiated  air  out  of  the  house;  and  that  this  produces 
a  velocity  of  about  220ft.  per  minute.  With  the 
earthenware  smoke  flue  and  open  kitchen  range  we 
gain  only  about  3o  deg.  of  the  waste  heat  of  the 
kitchen  fire.  The  temperature  of  the  smoke  at  the 
beginning  of  the  smoke  flue  being  about  230  deg.  and 
that  escaping  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  I'.i.'i  deg. 
This  i)roves  that  I  should  have  had  an  iron  smoke 
flue,  and  perhaps  a  close  kitchen  range.  The  theo- 
retical calculation  for  the  flow  of  air  through  a 
heated  flue,  lOUft.  high,  is  about  TOOft.  per  minute 
for  each  elevation  of  10  deg.  Fahrenheit,  so  that 
there  is  a  loss  equal  to  about  six-sevenths  of  tlie 
suction  power,  due  to  the  obstruction  and  friction  in 
the  passing  through  the  house. 

The  primary  inlet  has  an  area  of  ■")  square  feet, 
the  total  areas  of  the  flues  running  into  the  foul  air 
chamber  is  i  square  feet,  the  an-a  of  the  downcast 
shaft  is  .'(i  square  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  upcast, 
at  the  place  of  the  anemometer,  is  -1  square  feet;  and 
the  canvas  across  t lie  primary  inlet  is  171  square  feet, 
The  air  first  passes  through  this  canvas;  this  causes 
a  loss  of  about  /i-Oft.  per  minute,  i.e.,  55  cubic  feet 
more  of  air  w^ouldpnss  through  the  house  per  minute 
were  the  canvas  removed ;  there  is  a  further  loss  of 
about  i^f  t.  per  minute  when  the  doors  of  the  rooms  arc 


shut  over  when  they  are  open.     The  air  passes  up 

tlie  upcast  shaft  at  the  rate  of  220ft.  per  minute. 
The  area  of  the  upcast  is  1  .square  feet,  480  cubic  feet, 
therefore,  pas.'ied  through  the  house  every  minute, 
independent  of  the  suction  of  the  fires,  enough  to 
supply  the  standard  quantity  of  lo  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  minute  to  5S  persons  in  the  house  at  one 
time.  But,  supposing  the  ordinarily-used  fires  were 
lighted,  about  4,500  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  would  pass 
thnuigh  the  house  every  minute,  thus  allowing  each 
of  tlie  .')S  persons  77  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
miHule,  or  enough  to  supply  300  persons  with  the 
standard  quantity  of  15  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for, 
of  course,  the  occupants  would  have  the  use  of  it  as 
it  passed  to  the  fires.  I  have  also  ascertained  that 
when  the  fires  are  burning  there  is  no  dimunitioii  of 
the  quantity  going  up  the  upcast. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  raised  during  the  dis- 
cussion. I  have  to  say:  that  the  openings  and  flues 
have  not  been  so  accurately  adapted  to  the  different 
rooms,  or  so  properly  proportioned  to  each  other  as  if 
careful  calculations  had  been  made  before-hand  :  that 
the  ]ilan  may  be  adapted  to  offices,  hospitals,  churches, 
blocks  of  cottages,  &c.,  and,  indeed,  to  all  buildings 
reipiiring  ventilation  and  wariuiag  ;  that  tiie  central 
lobbies  may  be  utilised  in  various  ways ;  that  the  air 
of  the  rooms  is  changed  by  '^  ventilation,"  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word,  and  not  by  "  diffusion  " 
between  the  air  in  the  lobbies  and  room.s,  through  the 
doors  or  inlets,  but  it  is  abstracted  through  the 
ceiling  by  the  outlets,  so  that  the  air  of  the  room  is 
changed  three  times  in  asi  hour,  whereas  diffusion 
could  not  change  it  in  less  than  several  hours  ;  that 
there  may  be  more  than  one  outlet  opening  in  the 
ceiling  and  flue  leading  thence,  but  they  must  each 
pass  separately  to  the  foul-air  chamber ;  that  the 
air  does  not  pass  directly  from  the  inlet  though  in 
the  cornice  to  the  outlet  in  the  ceiling  when  there 
are  occupants  in  the  room,  even  when  there  is  no 
fire,  because  theoretically  the  bodies  of  the  occupants 
raise  the  air  to  above  05  deg.,  and,  therefore,  the  air 
coming  in  at  65  deg.  pushes  it  upwards  towards  the 
ceiling  and  takes  its  place;  and  practically  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case  ;  and  consequently,  also,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  to  have  the  outlet 
through  the  skirting  ;  that  the  chimneys  do  not  smoke 
in  consequence  of  being  cold,  nor  in  consequence  of 
the  suction  through  the  outlets,  because  the  smoking 
is  not  continual  but  in  gusts,  and  only  occurs  in 
very  strong  or  gusty  winds ;  nor  in  consequence  of 
the  large  throats  of  the  chimneys,  because  the  throats 
are  contracted  and  protected  by  throat  valves  ;  that 
new  houses,  when  not  thoroughly  dry,  reduce  the 
vital  resisting  power  of  the  body,  and  so  render  it 
liable  to  man}-  diseases,  such  as  rheumatism,  con- 
sumption and  fever,  but  not  more  to  scarlet  fever 
than  to  any  other. 


SCHOOL  AXD  OTHER  BUILDINGS  AT 
GKEAT  YARMOUTH,  Ac. 

^T^HE  Nkw  GuA^ntAR  School  on  Trafalgar-road 
-L  is  now  approaching  completion.  The  build- 
ings comprise  master's  house  and  otfice.^,  dining-hall, 
dormitories,  and  other  accommodation  for  af>ont  40 
boarders,  school-room,  65ft-  by  26ft.,  with  class- 
rooms adjoining,  entrance  porch  with  bell  turret 
over,  spacious  lobbies,  and  the  necessary  ofliees. 
The  buildings  are  of  Gothic  character ;  the  walling 
material  is  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  ex- 
penditure has  been  about  £4,500. 

S,  Pkteh's  National  Schools. — Tliese  schools 
have  recently  been  enlarged,  additional  accommoda- 
tion having  been  provided  for  about  IIIO  cliildren. 

S.  Jamics's  National  Schools. — Tlie  designs  for 
these  schools  were  prepared  about  four  years  ago, 
at  which  time  the  infant  school  was  built.  Contracts 
have  now  been  entered  into  for  the  completion  of  the 
group,  by  the  a^ldition  of  boys'  and  girls'  schools, 
with  the  necessary  offices.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  about  500  children.  The  buihlings  are 
of  Gothic  character,  walls  of  red  brick,  roofs  open- 
timbereil.     Tho  cost  will  be  about  £1,500. 

S.  Nicholas  (Prioky)  National  Schools. — 
Considerable  additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  these 
schools,  by  wiiich  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  about  ISO  additional  children. 

S.  Mary's  (Roman)  Catholic  Schools. — New 
rooms  have  just  been  com])leted  in  connection  with 
the  above  schools.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
about  100  additional  children. 

Nkw  School-Roosls,  Class-Room,  ant>  Lf.c- 
TURE-RooM  liave  been  erected  in  connection  with 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  S.  George's  Denes.  Tlie  lecture- 
room  is  over  the  school  and  class-rooms,  and  is 
about  50ft.  by  .'JOft.,  with  open-timbered  roof.  Con- 
venient and  direct  access  is  obtained  from  school- 
room to  ground  floor  of  chapel,  aud  from  lecture- 
room  to  galleries. 


Pertenhall,  Beds.— -New  national  schools  have 
recently  been  erected  here.  The  walling  material  is 
wliite  brick,  with  red  brick  and  stone  dressings. 
The  roofs  are  open-timbered  and  covered  with  plain 
tiling. 

Freethorpe,  Noufoliv. — A  number  of  alms- 
houses of  ornamental  character  in  the  Tudor  style 
have  recently  been  erected  here  for  R.  H.  V.  Wal- 
pole,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Freethorpe.  The 
cost  has  been  about  £1,000. 

Preston  Deanery-,  near  Northampton. — This 
estate  having  recently  changed  hands,  extensive 
additions  are  now  being  made  to  the  hall,  and  a 
number  of  ornamental  cottages,  additional  farm 
buildings,  private  gas  works,  and  other  improve- 
ments are  being  carried  out.  The  contractors  arc 
Messrs.  Gosford,  of  Northampton. 

New  Building  E.'^tate  and  Model  Dw-elling& 
at  Great  Yarmouth. — The  Great  Yarmouth 
Charity  Trustees  have  instructed  their  architect,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bottle,  to  prepare  plans  for  laying  out  a  por- 
tion of  tiieir  estate,  near  the  Caister-road,  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  site  contains  7.^  acres,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  thereon  about  200  small  honses, 
suitable  for  the  various  grades  of  the  operative  and 
working- classes.  The  general  plan  and  scheme  for 
laying  out  the  ground  has  been  approved  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
designs  have  been  prepared  by  tlie  architect  for  the 
whole  of  the  dwolUngs.  Great  care  will  be  taken  to 
avoid  overcrowding,  to  secure  eflicient  drainage  and 
ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  appliances,  and  to 
have  the  dwellings  substantially  and  properly  buxlt. 

A  New  Bank  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Framling- 
ham,  Suffolk,  for  Messrs.  Gnrney  &  Co. 

S.  Andrew's  Church,  Gorleston,  Suffolk. — 
About  £1,600  has  been  alreadj'  raised,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  fabric  during 
the  present  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  tower), 
leaving  the  seating  and  internal  fittings  to  be  pro- 
vided subsequently. 

S.  Mary's,  AVest  Sosierton,  Norfolk. — 
Plans  aud  estimates  for  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  above  church  have  been  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  works  will  shortly  be  commenced.  Some 
fine  frescoes  have  been  discovered  on  the  walls  of 
the  church,  which  will  be  carefully  preserved.  There 
is  also  a  good  Perpendicular  screen.  The  church  is 
now  in  a  deplorable  state. 

S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  Runham,  Norfolk. — 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  restoration  of  this 
church  by  taking  down  the  present  barn-like  aud  un- 
sightly nave  roof,  and  erecting  a  new  opeu-timbered 
roof  of  appropriate  character. 

Great  Yarmouth. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new 
mission  church  (Countess  of  Huntingdon's)  here,  in  a 
rapidly-increasing  part  of  the  town.  The  building 
will  be  GotWc  in  style,  with  flint  walling,  and  stone 
dressings. 

The  architect  of  all  the  above  works  is  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bottle,  of  Serle-street.  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and 
Regent-street,  Great  Yarmouth. 


SWIMMING  BATHS  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 

VN  attempt,  likely  to  be  successful,  because  made, 
in  the  approved  English  fashion,  by  a  com- 
pany, is  about  to  be  made  to  provide  Londoners 
with  facilities  for  acquiring  and  practising  an 
exercise  of  which  so  many  Enghshmen  are  strangely 
contented  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  company,  which  starts  under  the  title  of 
"The  National  Swimming  Baths  Compau}',"  with  a 
moderate  capital,  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  covered  and  well-ventilated  iron 
bath  on  the  Thames,  to  be  placed  off  IJallersea  Park. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  has  sanc- 
tioned the  scheme,  and  the  bath,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  water  in  the  bath  will  be  constantly  changing, 
and  be  admitted  through  a  protected  canvas  screen, 
so  as  to  check  the  passage  of  any  sediment  or 
suspended  matter.  It  will  be  filtered  and  maintained 
at  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  year. 
Along  the  wliole  length  of  and  above  the  floor  of  the 
bath  canvas  will  be  stretched,  which  will  afford  a 
safeguard  to  bathers  when  diving,  and  which  will  be 
strained  sufficiently  to  walk  upon.  The  first  of  the 
series  of  baths  will  be  360ft.  long,  by  50ft.  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.  There  will  be  206 
dressing-closets ;  the  bath  will  accommodate  200 
bathers  at  one  time,  and  the  depth  of  water  can  be 
increased  to  luft.  The  proposed  charge  for  admis- 
sion will  be,  for  the  1st  class,  6d. ;  and  it  is  proposed 
thai  the  baths  sliall  be  open  on  Sundays,  between  7 
and  10  a.m.,  at  a  charge  of  Id.,  for  the  use  of  the 
working  classes. 
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The  only  objectionable  feature  ia  the  project 
seems  the  price  of  admission.  The  expense  -will  be 
to  most  Londoners  really  doubled  by  the  cost  of 
access,  and  the  penny  Sunday  admission  will  fail  to 
attract  many  respectable  workmen.  We  think  the 
company  mi^ht  very  well  fix  a  lower  rate  of  ad- 
mission. They  will  have  no  heavy  rent  charge  to 
^wiy,  and  the  cost  of  their  water  supply  will  be  much 
lighter  than  that  borne  by  other  bath  proprietors, 
none  of  whom  charge  more  than  the  new  company 
proposes  to  do.  The  proprietors  of  theEndell-strect 
s?rimming  hath  provide  dean  water,  a  tlressiug-box 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  turn  witliout  grazing  one's 
elbows,  and  two  large  well-warmed  towels,  for  4d. 
But  for  the  great  drawback  of  its  very  limited  area, 
it  would  be  the  best  bath  in  London.  With  water 
and  locus  standi^  in  all  probabilit}'^  for  next  to 
nothing,  we- think  the  new  company  might  ver}"  well 
adopt  a  fourpenny  rate  of  admission. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN"  INDIA. 

ON  previous  occasions  we  have  referred  to  the 
blundering  and  mismanagement  which  seem 
to  prevail  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department. 
In  a  lecture  delivered  recently  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  Captain  Koss,  R.A.,  threw  a  strange 
light  on  some  of  the  recent  failures  in  Indian  public 
■works.  In  order  to  enforce  the  need  of  greater 
chemical  knowledge  in  officers  entrusted  witli  the 
supervision  of  public  works,  he  cited  the  contrast 
between  the  strength  of  old  native  buildings,  which 
have  stood  and  will  stand  for  centuries,  and  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  fine  new  Indian  barracks  to 
tumble  down.  An  inquiry  into  one  of  these  faihtres 
resulted  in  showing  that  the  mortar  used  in  building 
the  barracks  contained  only  5  per  cent,  of  lime. 
This  led  to  the  late  Lord  Mayo's  demand  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  materials  for  making  good 
cement.  To  us  (says  Allen^s  Indian  Mail)  at  tiie 
time  it  seemed  strange  that  such  a  question  should 
have  to  be  asked  in  such  a  country  as  India,  where 
old  buildings  and  good  lime  have  always  abounded. 
We  now  learn  from  Captain  Ross  that  the  cause  of 
the  above-named  failures  was  really  due  less  to 
native  rascality  than  to  our  own  officers'  ignorance 
of  chemistry.  It  tiu-ns  out  that  the  well-known 
hunka,  used  in  India  for  road  metal,  and  by  the 
Public  Works'  officers  for  making  mortar,  is  not  car- 
bonate of  lime,  nor  lime  in  any  shape,  although  it 
possesses  some  of  the  properties  of  lime.  Lender  the 
action  of  rain,  the  cement  made  from  this  hunka  is 
rapidly  washed  away,  and  the  building  tumbles 
down.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  if  English 
officers  had  understood  chemistry,  a  good  many 
millions  might  not  have  been  thrown  away  on  huge 
buildings,  which  not  only  serve  as  heat-traps,  but 
fall  to  pieces  in  wet  weather.  If  all  this  be  true,  it 
is  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  render  these 
Public  Works'  failures  impossible  for  the  future. 


THE  OLD  CESSPOOLS  OF  LONDON. 

AT  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  water- 
closet  and  sewerage  system  into  London,  the 
old  cesspits  were  in  comparatively  few  instances 
emptied  of  their  contents  and  filled  up  with  earth, 
as  they  should  liave  been.  They  were  covered  in  as 
they  were,  so  that  in  all  the  older  suburbs  of  London 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  time  (though  their 
existence  is  frequently  unsuspected)  a  large  number 
of  these  accumulations  of  filth,  which,  besides  con- 
taminating the  well-water  in  their  neighbourhood, 
in  the  hot  weather  give  off  most  poisonous  exhala- 
tions. The  carrying  out  of  a  new  railway  or  a  new 
street  in  such  localities  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
the  mischief  resulting  from  this  hideous  honeycomb- 
ing of  the  soil  might  possibly  go,  and,  in  addition, 
necessitates  the  entire  aljolition  of  all  the  cesspits  in 
its  way,  and  so  far  a  great  sanitary  benefit  results 
from  tiie  execution  of  such  new  street  or  railway. 
But  ought  the  removal  of  these  old  cesspools,  chock- 
full  of  soil,  10  be  left  to  such  chance  accidents  as  the 
making  of  a  new  street  or  the  laying  of  a  new  lihe 
of  railway  ?  Clearly  not.  The  sanitary  authori- 
ties of  the  districts  in  which  such  cesspools  are  known 
to  exist  should  do  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  if 
not  already  invested  with  sufficient  powers  should 
seek  additional  aid  from  the  Legislature.  These 
remarks  have  been  suggested  by  an  inci'lent  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  W.  Lawford,  Jlember  Inst.  Civil 
Engineers,  in  a  paper  recently  read  by  him  before  the 
Civil  and  Meclianical  Engineers'  Society  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  city  branch  of  the  North  London 
Railway,  which  extends  from  Dalstou  to  Broad- 
street.  Blr.  Lawford,  who  was  resident  engineer  to 
the  work,  said  that  In  nearly  all  the  small  yards  or 
gardens  attached  to  the  houses,  and  even  in  some  uf 
the  houses  themselves,  cesspools  were  encountered.  , 


There  was  scarcely  one  j'ard  or  garden  without  one 
cesspool  in  it,  in  several  there  were  two  or  three, 
and,  in  one,  five  cesspools!  No  wonder,  as  Mr. 
Lawford  observed,  that  typhus  and  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  smallpox  had  often  broken  out  in 
that  part  of  the  metropolis.  In  all  cases,  the  cess- 
pools were  emptied  of  their  foul  contents  (they  were 
all  full  of  soil),  and  filled  up  with  concrete.  Mr. 
Lawford  owned  it  was  a  hard  tiling  for  the  lower 
classes  to  be  displaced  from  their  dwellings  without 
having  adequate  accommodation  made  for  them  else- 
where, and  said  it  was  a  wise  provision  on  the  part 
of  our  legislature  which  required  railway  companies 
to  provide  houses,  &c,,  for  those  amongst  the  lower 
classes  who  were  displaced  by  the  construction  of  our 
metropolitan  lines.  Notwithstandingthese  accumu- 
lations of  nastiness,  the  occupiers  of  the  wretched 
tenements  stuck  to  them  with  astonishing  perti- 
nacity. Such  "accumulations  of  nastiness  "  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance  in  other  parts  of  London 
than  Shoreditch  and  Kingsland-road ;  to  our  own 
knowledge  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  older 
parts  of  Newington  and  Walworth.  Smallpox  has 
been  very  prevalent  of  late  all  over  London, 
and  who  can  say  how  far  that  fearful  epidemic  has 
been  induced  by  the  noxious  emanations  from  cess- 
pools ?  An  outbreak  of  cholera  has  been  appre- 
hended for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
knowledge  that  old  and  long-filled  cesspools  exist  in 
such  numbers  is  of  serious  importance  taken  in  this 
connection.  The  subject  is  an  old  one,  and  has  been 
written  upon  over  and  over  again,  but  the  evil,  to  a 
large  extent,  still  remains,  greatl}'-  to  the  scandal  of 
our  boasted  progress  in  sanitary  science  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  By  the  way,  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  which  of  the  metropolitan  railway  compa- 
nies has  provided  dwellings  for  those  displaced  by 
Hie  extension  of  Its  lines,  and  to  what  extent  this 
has  been  carried  out. 


THE  INSTITUTION   OF   CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  March,  Mr.  Hawksley,  President,  in 
the  chair,  nine  candidates  were  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — Mr.  Russel  Aitken, 
late  Engineer  to  the  Municipality  of  Bombay;  Mr. 
Charles  Buchanan  Ker,  Teddingtou  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Thomas  Livesey,  Engineer  to  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company,  as  Members;  and  Mr,  Alexander 
Morton  Bell,  Lee  ;  Mr.  William  Ilenrj'  Fox,  Bromp- 
ton,  Kent ;  Mr.  Josiah  Harding,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E., 
Valparaiso,  Chili ;  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Hay- 
don,  R.E.,  Ex.  Engineer,  P.W.D.,  Bombay;  Captain 
Robert  Francis  Taylor,  Ex.  Engineer,  P.W.D., 
Bladras ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Ela  Towle,  New  York, 
as  Associates. 

The  Council  reported  that,  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bye-laws,  they  had  recent!}'  trans- 
ferred Messrs.  Joseph  Brierlej'"  and  William  Powell 
from  the  class  of  Associate  to  that  of  Member;  and 
had  admitted  the  following  candidates  students  of 
the  Institution,  viz. : — Messrs.  George  Edward 
Abrahams,  Roderick  William  Fraser,  Joseph  Jones 
Gardiner.  John  Prittie  Head,  James  Charles  Inglis, 
Sydney  Taber  Mowbray,  and  Charles  Reginald 
Parkes. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  a  special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute, 
held  on  Mondaj',  the  4th  inst.,  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  annually  bestowed  (subject  to  her  Majesty's 
sanction)  on  some  distinguished  architect  or  archaeo- 
logist, was  awarded  to  Professor  Freidrich  Schmidt, 
of  Vienna,  President  of  the  Austrian  Institute  of 
Engineers  and  Architects,  and  holding  the  Govern- 
ment office  of  "  Oberbaurath,"  a  title  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  our  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
Professor  Schmidt  designed  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Vienn;i,  the  "  Gymnasium  "  in  the  same 
city,  the  Domini'  ui  Church  at  DUsseldorf,  and  many 
other  buildings  <  importance.  He  is  also  an  Honor- 
ary and  Corres  >  mding  member  of  the  Institute. 
The  iiioct!  ':;  '>r,v.iig  next  proceeded  to  consider  the 
recommeudation  of  the  Council  respecting  the  award 
of  the  Soane  Medallion  and  other  Institute  medals  and 
prizes  offerpd  for  designs,  measured  drawings  of  an- 
cient buildings,  &c.,  the  following  adjudication  was 
made :  — 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  £50  (subject  to  the  usual 
conditions  as  to  Continental  study)  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Reading  of  Hall-road.  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  for 
his  design  of  a  Town  Hall. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  five  guineas  to 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  llf-ed,  of  London,  for  a  series  of 
elaborate  and  carefully-measured  drawings  illus- 
trating Tattersall  Castle,  Lincolnshire.  I 


A  medal  of  merit  to  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Deshon,  of 
London,  for  a  similar  series  of  drawings  illustrating 
All  Saints  Church,  Edington,  Wiltshire. 

In  the  same  competition,  the  dra^vings  submitted 
by  Mr.  John  Langham,  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  C 
Bryan  Oliver,  of  Bath,  were  "  honorably  mentioned." 

The  Students'  Prize  in  books  to  Mr.  William  Scott, 
of  London,  for  his  design  for  a  staircase  in  a  domestic 
building. 

The  Council  then  announced  their  decision  respect- 
ing the  award  of  certain  money  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Peek,  M.P.,  for  the  best  series  of  drawings 
illustrating  the  restoration  of  Eastbury  Manor 
House,  and  the  Convent  Gatewa5^  Barking,  viz. : — 

The  sum  of  £42  to  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Streatfield,  for  the 
best  set  of  drawings  of  Eastbury  Manor  House  ;  the 
sum  of  £20  to  Mr.  Philip  J.  IMarvin  for  the  second 
best  set  of  drawing  of  the  same  subject ;  and  the 
further  sum  of  £10  to  Mr.  Philip  J.  Marvin  for  the 
best  drawings  of  the  old  Convent  Gatewaj"-,  Barking. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  prizes  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Peek,  with  the  sole  object  of  encourag- 
ing architectural  study,  and  with  no  view  to  the 
"  restoration  "  of  the  building,  which  does  not  belong 
to  him. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  and  the  Institute  prizes  shall  take 
place  during  the  General  Conference  of  Architects, 
which  will  be  held  later  in  the  season  at  the  Institute. 

The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  will  take  place 
on  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  "  On  the  Fall  of  a  Church 
Dome,  with  suggestions  for  its  construction  on  better 
principles." 

♦ 

FIREPROOF  FLOORING. 

AN  invention  has  recently  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Hornblower,  architect,  of  Liverpool, 
which,  according  to  the  Liverpool  Mercury^  is  likely 
to  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  all  large  buildings 
containing  valuable  property  exposed  to  fire. 

The  question  to  be  solved  has  been  the  production 
of  a  floor  with  the  minimum  amount  of  inflammable 
material  with  the  greatest  amount  of  carrying 
power,  the  inflammable  material  to  be  so  placed  in 
the  mass  that  it  should  be  protected  from  the  chance 
of  contact  with  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  be  com- 
posed of  a  substance  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
least  disturbance  by  the  action  of  expansion  and 
contraction.  After  many  experiments,  the  idea 
struck  Mr.  Hornblower  of  trying  a  combination  of 
sheet  iron,  fire-clay  hollow  tubes,  and  Portland 
cement  concrete — the  sheet  iron  and  fire-clay  tubes 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  of  the  structure, 
while  the  concrete  would  act  like  the  muscles  of  the 
human  frame,  and  knit  the  whole  together  in  a  firm 
and  homogeneous  mass.  Experiments  were  made, 
and  the  result  has  proved  a  decided  success.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  floor  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
perfectly  fireproof,  the  hollow  tubes  forming  the 
framework  of  the  floor  solve  the  question  of  venti- 
lation, and  would  also  act  as  a  conduit  for  distribut- 
ing hot  air  to  the  various  rooms  of  the  house.  The 
space  taken  up  by  the  depth  of  the  floor  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  joists  and  boards — in 
fact,  only  Din.  Two  specimens  of  the  flooring  have 
been  erected  in  the  building  yard  of  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Son,  behind  the  municipal  offices  in  Dale-street. 
One  specimen,  7ft.  Gin.  bearing  between  supports, 
with  o-in.  wall  hold  at  each  end,  and  14ft.  wide, 
was  completed  January  23.  It  was  loaded  on  Feb- 
ruarj'  10  with  31  tons  of  dead  weight,  or  3J  tons  per 
superficial  yard,  distributed  over  the  whole  surface. 

Another  specimen,  15ft.  Gin.  bearing  between  .sup- 
ports, and  7ft.  wide,  with  3in.  wall  hold  at  each  end, 
was  completed  February  3.  It  was  loaded  February 
24  with  6  tons  of  dead  weight,  on  an  area  of  1ft. 
Gin.  wide,  on  either  side  of  the  transverse  central 
line.  This  weight  is  equal  to  a  load  of  4S  tons  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  area,  or  oj  tons  per  super- 
ficial yard.  The  concrete  was  gauged  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  of  well-washed  gravel  to  one  of 
Portland  cement.  The  last  sample  broke  in  the 
centre  on  Thursday,  February  21>,  by  experiments 
made  bj-  Mr.  Grant,  C.E.,  associated  with  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  C.B.,  C.E.,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  It  shows  that  Portland  cement  concrete 
does  not  attain  its  full  tensile  strength  for  years,  but 
surely  and  graduall}''  gains  tensile  power.  The 
same  principle  of  construction  can  be  applied  to 
walls,  roofs,  and  partitions ;  in  fact,  a  partition 
4iin.  thick  constructed  in  this  manner  would  be  per- 
fectly fireproof,  and  quite  as  firm  and  rigid  as  a 
i)-in.  wall. 

For  warm  climates  this  invention  would  be  in- 
valuable for  floors,  flat  roofs,  &c.  Parquetry  floor- 
ing or  boarded  floors  can  be  constructed  upon  the 
fireproof  flooring,  and  perfectly  safe;  staircases  can 
with  equal  facility  be  formed  by  this  combination  of 
material. 
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S.  LO,  NORMANDY. 

THE  ai-companving;  illustration  of  the  fine  five- 
aisled  Churcli  of  Our  Lady,  at  S.  Lo.  West 
Normandy,  shows  tlie  -westerii  towers  as  seen  from 
the  open  space  adjoining  the  Market-place.  Tlic 
church  is  among  the  first  of  those  met  with  by  the 
traveller  who  enters  Normandy  by  one  of  the 
western  ports,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  western  towers,  and  also  for  a  very  fine  e.\tirior 
stone  pulpit  on  the  north  side.  The  visitor  to  the 
quaint  town  of  S.  Lo  will  (ind  ample  exercise  for 
his  pencil,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  early 
work. — K  C.  C. 


MARBLE  WORK  AT  GOLDSMITHS'  HALL. 

THE  new  st.aircase  at  the  above  buildinfr,  just 
completed  by  Messrs.  Hurke  &  Co.,  from  the 
designs  of  the  company's  architect,  Jlr.  Hesketh, 
deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  marble  work  in  London.  The  sum  expended  is 
about  £0,0(»0,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
extremely  good.  A  great  variety  of  materials  are 
introduced,  the  cohuirs  generally  contrasting  with 
good  effect.  The  floor  and  the  stau-s  are  of  Sicilian 
marble — one  step  being  17ft.  long — and  the  principal 
Landing  measuring  llft.XlOft.  The  freight  .alone 
of  this  latter  slab  is  said  to  have  cost  £loO.  The 
columns,  16ft.  long,  are  in  single  blocks  of  Griotti 
de  Flandrcs,  as  are  also  the  pilasters.  Red  Devon- 
shire marble  is  freely  used  in  plinths  and  pedestals, 
and  also  in  a  large  niche,  sunk  somewhat  needlessly, 
as  it  w-ould  appear,  out  of  one  immense  block.  The 
moulded  handrail  is  of  hardilla  marble,  and  the 
balusters  of  English  alabaster.  There  are  also,  in 
the  pavement  and  elsewhere,  bands  and  borders  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  green  marble,  mouldings  of 
bleu  Jhuri,  and  very  effective  panels  of  pavonazzi. 
Statuary  marble  is  used  in  the  keystones,  which  are 
carved  with  the  device  of  the  compan}-.  As  a 
specimen  of  good  materials  and  careful  execution, 
the  work  must  be  highly  spoken  of:  apart  from 
these,  its  design  comprises  nothing  that  is  specially 
remarkable. 


THE     LONDON     GAS    SUPPLY     AND     THE 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

THE  agitation  for  improved  gas  supply  has  lasted 
in  London  for  above  ten  yc'irs,  .-md  the  con- 
test between  consumers,  the  Cor|).irati"ii  of  London, 
and  theg,as  companies,  h.iscost  more  than  i;iOO,noO 
The  gas  comp.inies  hold  valuable  and  highly -re- 
munerative property ;  they  have  abundant  capital, 
and  possess  great  power  in  their  Acts,  and  have 
much  influence  in  and  out  of  I'.-irliament,  and  it 
must  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  fought  a  good 
fight  to  keep  their  powers,  profits,  and  privileges 
intact.  In  18G8  the  special  gas  committee  of  the 
London  Corporation  urged  that  either  by  way  of 
regulation,  or  by  the  way  of  an  independent  supply, 
the  consumers  were  entitled  to  a  more  efficient 
control  than  was  then  enjoyed,  and  to  a  freedom  of 
choice  that  had  not  been  possessed  in  the  matter  of 
gas  consumption.  ISut  the  funds  of  the  companies 
enable  them  to  do  battle  with  "  all  those  who  might 
be  found  willing  to  provide  an  independent  sup]jly." 
They  can  spend,  and  have  spent,  £i  for  £1  in  a 
r.arliamentary  contest  with  their  opponents ;  in  fact, 
they  can  do  so  against  all  comers.  According  to 
the  liailway  News,  a  stripling  has  now  come  to  the 
front  that  seems  likely  to  pierce  the  mail  of  the 
united  companies — i.e.,  a  smtiU  concern,  with  Mr.  G. 
Flintoff  as  man.ager.  th.at  proposes  to  supply  any  of 
the  metropolit.in  railw.iy  companies  that  will  take  it 
with  gas  for  their  stations,  carriages,  or  jiremises,  of 
sixteen-candle  illuminating  power,  at  '2.s.  ,Sd.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  .\  condition  of  supplying  the 
better  light,  at  little  nmre  than  half  of  what  is  now 
charged,  is  that  the  gas  purveyors  should  bo  .allowed 
to  lay  their  jiipes  along  the  railway  companies'  lines, 
and  this  mutual  arrangement  prevents  the  necessity 
of  Parliamentary  powers,  and  the  heavy  and  deter- 
ring cost  of  a  P.arli.imentary  contest.  'AVc  are  in- 
formed that  the  newgas  company  have  arranged  with 
theSIetropolilan,  the  Mctropnlilaa  District,  and  the 
London,  Cliath.am,  ami  Dover  companies,  to  supply 
them  with  gas,  and  that  they  have  taken  leases  tif 
sufiiciently  extensive  premises  for  gas  works  close  to 
the  railways  at  ISattcrsea  and  West  lirompton.  Other 
railway  comi>,auies  may  be  expected  to  take  this 
cheap  supply. 

♦ 

The  Bishop  of  JIancbcsteron  S.aturdav  lasto]iened 
the  new  and  extensive  schools  in  tj.  Tboni.as's 
Parish,  Blackburn.  The  accommodation  is  for 
l.non  children,  the  cost  being  about  £3,(100.  They 
are  built  of  stone  in  the  Earlv  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Bcrtwistle, 
architect,  Blackburn. 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

PL.\NS  for  this  competition  have  been  received 
from : — 

"  Glasgowian.*'  for  villa. 

*'  Una  Quinta,"  for  villa. 

"  Let  us  Labour  with  Love,"  for  villa. 

"PeutEtre,"  foi*  mansion. 

"  Aiblins,"  for  villa. 

"  Che  Sara  Sara,"  for  villa. 

"  Ad  Rem,"  for  villa  and  m,ansion. 

"  Triangle  in  circle,"  for  mansion. 

"S|ics,"  for  villa. 

"  Spectemur  Rgendo,"  for  villa  and  mansion. 

"  Excelsior,"  for  villa. 

Villa  residence,  no  name  or  motto. 

"  Home,"  for  mansion. 

"  Experienti.a,"  for  mansion. 

"  Out  of  my  scanty  leisure  something  wrought, 
"  That  had  my  hope,  my  care,  my  humble  thought," 
for  villa. 

"  Quot  homines  tot  sententia?,"  for  villa. 

"  Cervus  non  Servus,"  for  villa. 

"  Lucidus  ordo,"  for  mansion. ; 

•*  Corstropitum,"  for  villa. 

''  As  You  Like  It,"  for  villa  and  mansion. 

"  Comfort,"  for  villa. 

"  Pro  Rata,"  for  vill.a. 

"  F.  S.,"  for  villa. 

"  .Serins  and  Canopus,"  for  villa, 

"  I'mdentia^"  for  villa. 

"  Shield  with  cross,"  for  villa. 

"  Hope,"  for  vill.a. 

''Dun-edin,"  for  villa. 

"Courage  and  Perseverance,"  for  villa, 

'•  All  Run,  the  Prize  to  One,"  for  m.ansiou, 

".Tc  Viz  en  Espoir,"  for  villa. 

"  Veritas,"  for  villa, 

"  Ergon,"  for  villa. 

"  Cross,  in  double  circle,"  for  villa. 

"  r.td,.f  Stone,"  for  vill.a. 

"  .\nguis  in  Herba,"  for  villa. 

"  Try,"  for  villa. 

"  Labor  Omnia  Viucit "  (second  one  under  this 
motto),  for  villa. 

"  Comfort  and  Convenience,"  for  mansion. 

"  Avant,"  for  mansion. 

"  Ad  Valorem."  for  mjinsion. 

"r)\uu  Spiro  Sjiero,"  for  villa. 

"  Fiat  .Tustitia,"  for  mansion. 

"  Well  Considered,"  intended  for  a  mansion,  and 
also,  we  suppose  for  a  joke,  but  a  very  poor  cue, 

"  Only  Two  Years,"  for  villa. 

■' Thiis,"  for  villa. 

"  Ora  et  Labor,"  for  mansion. 

"  yEquabiliter,"  for  mansion. 

"  Palmam  qui  Meruit  Ferat,"  for  villa  and  mausion. 

"Scotland."  for  mansion. 

"  En  avant,  with  Maltese  cross,"  for  vill.a. 

"  Un  Loy,  un  Foy,  un  Roy."  for  mansion. 

"  Convenience,"  for  villa. 

"  Fides,"  for  villa. 

"  Penandrick,"  for  villa, 

"  One  in  a  HundiTd,"  for  villa. 

"  Verimos."  for  villa. 

"  Coute  qu'il  Coute,"  for  villa. 

"  PeTsever.ando,"  for  villa. 

"  Dexter,"  for  villa. 

"  Libra,"  for  villa. 

"  Domus,"  for  villa. 

"  Prcet  d'Accomplir,"  for  mansion. 

"  Labor  Omnia  Vtncit,"  for  villa. 

"Domus  Unicuique  Suam  est  CastclIun',"for\nll,", 

"  Fitness,"  for  vill.a. 

"  The  Free  Lance,"  for  villa. 

"  Suburban,"  for  vill.a. 

"  Compact,"  for  \illa. 

"  Incomplete,"  for  villa. 

"  Unto  this  Last,"  for  mansion. 

"Commoditie,  Firmenes,  .and  Delight,"  for  villa. 

"  Squ.are,  in  four  scmi-Cu'cles,"  for  villa. 

"  Mis  cui  Utile  dulci,"  for  mausion. 

"  Z,"  for  villa. 

"Bissextile,"  for  villa. 

"  Two  triangles  intersected,"  for  villa. 

"  Three  circles  within  each  other,''  for  villa. 

"My  First  Y'ear,"  for  villa. 

"  Comme  il  Faut,"  for  mansion. 

"  Red  Star,"  for  mansion. 

"Rcldas,"  for  villa, 

"Don  Quixote,"  fur  villa. 

"  Pcrsevenantia  et  Industria,"  for  vill.a. 

"  Cas.a,"  for  villa. 

"  Deus  Incremeutum  debit,"  for  villa. 

"  Hope,''  for  villa. 

"  Vai  avant."  for  mansion. 

"  Simplex  nnuulitus,"  for  villa. 

"  Dark  shield  with  white  cross."  for  mansion. 

••  Not  the  Workmen  ]mt  the  'Work,"  for  villa. 

"  Silcntio,"  ff)r  vdla. 

The  above  are  the  mottoes  of  the  competitors  for 
the  two  prizes  for  house  planning.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  so  many  should  have  entered  the 
arena  for  such  comparatively  small  prizes.  The 
umpires  .are  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  the  author  of 
"  Model  Houses,"  reviewed  in  Iiuii.Tiix«  News, 
Novembers,  1S71,  and  of  the  series  of  .articles  on 
"Dilapidations."  which  appeared  in  the  Btrii.nixG 
News  a  short  time  since,  and  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith. 


WAREHOUSES,  DOWGATE-HILL,    CITY. 

nnilE  block  of  buildings  shown  in  the  illustration 
-L  consist  of  three  warehouses  on  the  west  side 
of  Dowgate-hill,  corner  of  College-street,  having  a 
frontage  to  the  former  of  l(iOft.,and  to  the  latter  about 
55ft.  The  building  at  the  corner  is  carried  out 
somewhat  differently  to  that  shown  in  the  drawing 
on  account  of  legal  proceedings  being  taken  by 
the  Dyers'  Company  (whose  Hall  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  College-street),  whereby  the  new  buildings 
were  prevented  from  being  carried  above  the  height 
of  the  (dd  ones.  Arrangements  were,  however,  m.ade 
that  by  reducing  the  wiilth  of  the  third  storey  7ft., 
and  the  fourth  floor  17ft.,  and  .also  omitting  the  top 
storey  entirely,  the  remaining  portion  might  be  built. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  produces  a  very  awkward 
ap|iearance  in  the  building,  and  detracts  from  the 
general  design  of  the  block. 

UnusuaUlifficidtiespresented  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  ancient  Walbrook  occupying  part  of  the  site, 
and  emptying  itself  into  Dowgate  Dock  at  a 
short  distance  from  here  ;  and  also  by  the  floor  of 
the  basement  of  the  third  warehouse  being  about 
"2ft.  iiin.  below  the  high-water  mark  at  spring  tides. 
The  former  was  overcome  by  means  of  blue  lias  con- 
crete uiuler  the  walls  and  piers  about  Sft.  deep.  The 
latter  was  met  by  covering  the  whole  area  with 
asphalte,  and  an  asphalte  skirting  about  Ift.  up  the 
wall,  thereby  making  a  kind  of  waterproof  pit. 

The  walls  are  built  throughout  with  brick,  and 
.above  the  ground  floor,  faced  ivith  Suffolk  bricks. 
Yellow  malms  are  used  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches. 
The  jambs  and  arches  are  formed  with  moulded 
and  cut  bricks.  The  caps  to  the  piers  and  the 
labels  and  other  dressings  are  of  Ransome's  con- 
crete stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor 
piers  and  arches  are  of  brown  Portland  stone  with 
caps  carved  by  Mr.  Sansom.  The  cast  and  rolled 
iron  work  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Phillips.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Sewell  &  Son,  of 
Aldersgate-street,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Henry 
&  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  of  Cloak-lane,  City. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Laxton's  Price  Book  for  1872  (London  :  Kelly 
&  Co.).  Those  builder.9  who  hnvn  alw.ays  used 
"  Laxton's,"  and  who  last  year  welcomed  the  great 
improvement  which  marked  the  change  in  its  pub- 
lishers, will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  vear's  edition 
(the  fifty-fifth)'  is  still  better  than  the  last.  The 
prices  are  up  to  date  of  publication.  Some  useful 
liints  of  bidlders'  book-keeping  are  give}i,  but  only 
enough  to  make  us  wish  there  had  been  more.  The 
whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Ac;,  -with  notes 
of  cases  explanatory  of  its  law  and  practice,  together 
with  decisions  thereon  in  the  superior  courts  of  law, 
is  given,  and  a  handy  wages  table,  with  much  other 
good  information.  A  paper  on  "  Churches  and 
Chapels  "  is  the  only  portion  of  the  book  that  we  see 
no  use  for.  The  suggestions  therein  contained  are 
addressed  to  clergymen,  building  committees,  and 
architects,  and  the  second -luimed  class  will  doubtless 
fall  in  with  them,  as  their  avowed  object  is  the 
"  comforts  "  of  the  congregation,  "which  are  sacrificed 
to  architectural  effect."  There  are  onl}-  two  pages 
of  it,  but  thej'  can  scarcely  prove  of  use  to  any 
reader,  and  we  trust  most  of  the  directions  will 
never  be  followed.  Atchley's  Civi/ Engineer's  ana 
Contractor's  Estimate  and  Price  r>ook  (London  : 
Lockwood  &  Co.)  is  of  the  usual  character.  Modern 
Ji.ramitles  of  lioad  and  liailway  Bridges  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  W.  H.  Maw  and  ,T.  Dredge 
(London  :  Engineering  Office)  is  a  well  got  up  and 
illustrated  work  on  the  cl.ass  of  erections  indicated 
in  the  title.  The  work  has  previously  partiiilly 
appeareil  in  the  pagos  of  Jingineering.  It  is  to  be 
completeil  in  six  monthly  jiarts.  Teetotallers  are  to 
be  pitied  if  tbcv  waste  their  arguments  as  badly  as 
they  do  their  literature.  We  have  been  favoured 
with  three  copies  each  of  the  people's  edition  of  the 
Convocation  Eeporton  Intemperance,  a  work  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  everybody,  and  Our 
National  Besourccs  and  How  They  arc  Wasted, 
the  appearance  <if  which  does  not  inspire  us  with 
any  wish  to  be  able  to  i>r(inrtunce  an  opinion  on  it. 
The  first-named  book  is  pnblished  by  .James  Clarke 
&  Co.,  the  second  by  .Simpkin.  Marshall,  &  Co., 
London.  Gutch's  Literary  and  Scientific  Register 
and  Alnwnack  for  i>^7i  (London:  Virtue  &  Co.) 
has,  it  ^vill  be  noticed,  changed  its  publisher,  but  is 
otherwise  the  same  as  in  past  years.  This  edition 
(the  .Slst)  seems  to  ha\-e  been  rather  carelessly  re- 
vised in  sever:il  places.  Thus,  in  the  article  on 
astroiuimy.  we  are  told  that  the  next  periodical 
return  of  Eneke's  comet  will  be  in  1S71,  and  the 
information  on  the  increa.se  of  population  in  the 
L'liited  Kingdom  is  taken  from  the  census  of  18G1. 
We  .also  miss  the  comparative  scale  of  English  metres 
and  French  decimetres  heretofore  printed  on  the  cover. 
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PLUMBING.— V. 

^Continued  from  page  171.) 

THE  gutters  referred  to  in  the  last  two 
articles  are  of  the  style  jiractised, 
especially  where  stone  is  the  principal 
material  used  in  construction.*  In  the  case 
of  cottages  or  houses  with  projecting  roofs, 
Figs.  11  and  12,  many  little  differences   in 
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detail  occur,  and  the  plumber  must  make  his 
lead  suit  the  place.  To  assist  in  putting  the 
lead  into  its  site  in  channel  in  such  gutters  as 
here  depicted,  and  also  those  at  page  95,  the 
plumber  often  gets  a  piece  of  wood  made  the 
same  shape  as  gutter  channel,  only  a  little 
narrower,  and  about  3ft.  long  or  so,  with 
which  he  beats  lead  into  its  seat  by  striking 
wood  on  top  with  his  hammer,  he  standing  on 
wood  at  same  time,  or  else  pressing  it  down 
with  his  knee. 

As  regards  "flashings,"  while  often  put  on 
as  per  Fig.  3,  last  article,  they  may  sometimes, 
upon  a  large  building,  or  where  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water  flows  down  flashing,  be  put 
on  as  per  Fig.  13,  where  the  lead  is  about 
ISin.  or  20in.  broad.  The  raised  piece  at  T 
is  a  wooden  fillet  nailed  on  ;  it  is  about  IJin. 
high,  and  about  Ijin.  broad,  over  which  lead 
is  turned,  as  per  dotted  line,  Fig.  13.  Where 
flashings  are  put  on  up  against  a  brick  wall 
or  chimney  a  different  style  has  to  be  adopted 
from  that  described  in  former  articles,  as  no 
raggles  are  cut  in  the  brick  the  same  as  in 
stone.  Y  Z,  at  page  96,  shows  how  raggle  is 
cut  up  side  of  stone  chimney,  but  instead  of 
the  straight  line  there  shown  in  brickwork, 
the  joints  of  bricks  U  serve  for  raggles,  as 
per  Fig.  14,  the  straight  line  V  being  line  or 
pitch  of  roof.  There  are  various  ways  of 
putting  on  the  flashings  here,  as  some  may 
put  them  on  as  per  Fig.  15,  with  an  apron 
going  into  bricks,  and  coming  down  over  up- 
stand,  as  at  W  ;  others  use  "  soakers,"  or  put 
on  the  flashing  in  pieces  to  suit  the  bricks 
and  slates.  To  hold  the  apron  or  the  flash- 
ing into  joint  of  bricks,  lead  bats  can  be  used 


in  some  good  brickwork.  In  other  cases 
some  use  wooden  wedges,  and  others  use 
"  thumbats,"  or  iron  holdfasts,  about  3in. 
long,  and  with  thin  flat  heads,  as  per  Fig.  10. 
After  these  lead  or  zinc  flashings  have  been 
fi.xed,  the  joints  require  to  be  cemented. 

*  The  [ituiio  chimney  depicted  at  page  9t)  is  built  of 
polished  freestone,  the  bloclis  at  sides  about  oft.  long,  and 
about  1ft.  high;  those  at  ends  of  chimney  :ift.  long,  and 
some  only  lit,  for  filling  in. 


The  valleys,  or  "flanks,"'  as  they  are 
termed  by  some,  are  the  inclined  channels 
formed  by  two  roofs  meeting,  say,  at  right 
angles ;  the  breadth  of  either  lead  or  zinc 
used  is  from  1ft.  upwards.  "Doubling,"  or 
wooden  fillet  is  put  on  all  up  each  side  of 
these  "  flanks,"  especially  if  lead  is  used.  If 
zinc  bo  used,  however,  the  wooden  fillet  is 
often  dispensed  with,  a  small  roll  being 
turned  in  on  each  side  of  zinc  for  slates. 

After  gutters,  flashings,  flanks,  &c.,  have 
been  laid  and  slates  put  on,  the  ridges  come 
next.  These  may  be  put  on  in  the  simple 
manner  shown  by  dotted  line  Fig.  17,  which 
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along  into  its  place,  the  hook  going  through 
staple,  and  thus  holding  down  ridge.  To 
hold  edge  of  zinc  ridge  zinc  clips  are  nailed  over 
the  woodridge  and  their  ends  bent  up,  so  as  to 
clasp  edges  of  zinc  after  zinc  ridge  is  put  on. 
This  plan,  known  as  "  Fox'sPateut  Underlock 
Fastening,"  is,  so  far  as  ridges  are  concerned, 
more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  the 
former,  described  at  pp.  04  and  05,  withstraps> 
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is  that  described  at  pp.  04  and  06,  the  breadth 
of  lead  used  being  one  foot,  or  more,  if  neces- 
sary. If  zinc  is  used  the  common  breadth  in 
many  cases  is  one  foot,  but  it  may  be  used 
broader  when  required,  for  the  breadth  of 
material  must  be  in  accordance  with  its  site. 
Another  plan  for  fastening  on  zinc  ridges  is 
to  groove  out  the  wood  ridge  as  per  Fig.  18, 
and  drive  in  iron  staples  in  the  groove  as 
shown  at  X  ;  tlien,atcorresponding  distances, 
galvanised  iron,  or,  perhaps,  copper  hooks  are 
soldered  on  inside  of  zinc  ridges,  as  per 
Fig.  19,  which  shows  longitudinal  section  ; 
after  -which,  zinc    ridge   is  put  on  and  slid 


but  it  appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  doing 
without  holes  through  zinc  ridge,  although 
many  may  consider  that  holes  in  a  good  zinc 
ridge  which  are  filled  up  by  either  a  copper 
or  a  lead-headed  nail,  and  protected  by 
the  galvanised  iron  strap,  are  in  practice  quite 
harmless. 

Another  plan  of  putting  on  lead  on  ridges 
is  that  shown  by  dotted  line.  Fig.  20,  which 
requires  the  lead  to  be  about  Tsin.  or  20in. 
broad.  Fig.  21  is  section  of  another  stylo  of 
ridge  ;  to  hold  on  and  keep  in  position  the 
round,  wooden,  baton-shouldered  iron  spikes 
are  used,  which  are  first  driven  down  into 
the  ridge-board  below  it,  and  holes  being 
bored  in  the  wooden  baton,  it  is  put  down  on 
spikes  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  top  of  spike, 
projecting  through  hole,  is  bent  over  so  as  to 
hold  like  a  rivet.  The  lead  or  zinc  is  then  put 
on  as  per  dotted  line  Fig.  21. 

1  shall  now  describe  the  method  of  using 
lead  and  zinc  in  covering  flats,  or  "platforms" 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  shall,  for  illustration,  take  a  flat 
16ft.  long  and  12ft.  broad,  of  which  Fig.  22 
shows  section,  and  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  lead.  In  this  case  the  water  runs  off  at 
each  side  of  flat,  the  rise  in  centre  being 
about  two  ox  three  inches. 

Several  things  have  to  be  attended  to  here. 
A  flashing  about  one  foot  broad,  say  of 
sheet  lead,  61b.  per  square  foot,  has  to  be  put 
on  all  around  front  of  flat,  which  flashing 
can  be  cut  in  four  pieces,  two  at  about  17ft. 
long  for  front  of  sides,  and  two  at  about  13ft. 


long  for  front  of  ends.  Four  long  strips  of 
lead  about  4in.  broad  are  also  required  to  go 
along  front  of  flat  for  clinch,  two  at  10ft.  and 
two  at  12ft.  long.  Then  the  lead  for  top  of  flat 
has  to  be  cut  out,  say,  of  71b.  sheet  lead,  the 
breadth  of  the  several  pieces  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  number  of  rolls  it 
is  intended  to  have  in  the  length  of  flat. 
We  shall  take  the  niunber  of  rolls  at  7,  which 
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as  the  lenf;-tli  of  flat  is  Kift. — makes  the 

distance  between  centre  of  each  to  be  2ft., 
and  the  number  of  pieces  of  laui  8.*  Before 
cutting  out  the  lead  the  size  of  rolls  must  also 
be  settled,  as  some  allow  3in.  anil  4in.  for  roll, 
and  others  2Ain.  and  SJin.  I  shall,  in  this 
case,  take  the  latter,  which  causes  the 
breadth  of  each  of  these  eight  pieces  to  be 
2{t.+  :>iin.  -f  3iin.  =  2ft.  Gin.  ;  and  the  Icn.sth 
12ft.  +'4in.  -I-  2in.  =  lift.  Oin.  The  extra 
Gin.  in  the  latter  is  for  the  overla))  and  turn 
in — or  "  clincli  " — at  each  end.  Tlie  first  thing 
to  be  done,  in  putting  on  the  above  lead  cut 
out,  is  to  nail  on  the  long  narrow  4in.  lead 
strips  all  round  edge  of  flat  with  Hin.  flat- 
headed  nails,  leaving  top  of  lead  to  jiroject  up 
nearly  2in.  as  per  Z,  Fig.  2;>.  Then  in  front 
of  this  put  on  tlie  lead  flashing— cut  out  at 
1ft.  broad— as  per  dotted  line.  Fig.  23.  Its 
top  edge  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  top  of 
flat,  about  3in.  is  taken  np  by  perpendicular 
upstand,  while  tlie  other  9in.  lies  down  on 
roof.  These  flashings  overlap  each  other  at  the 
four  corners  of  flat.  Both  the  flashing  and 
the  narrow  strip  of  lead,  or  "  clinch,"  at  its 
back,  are  lield  by  nails  di'iven  in  as  at  Y, 
Fig.  23. 

After  flashing  has  been  all  properly  fixed 
and  dressed,  the  upstanding  lead  at  Z,  Fig.  23, 
is  then  turned  down  level  with  top  of  flat  as 
per  Z,  Fig.  24,  and  its  outer  edge  planed 
straight.  The  situation  of  rolls  is  then  marked 
off  as  per  Fig.  25,  which  shows  longi- 
tudinal section  of  flat.  Then  one  of  the 
12ft.  Gin.  X  2ft.  Gin.  pieces  of  lead  is  taken, 
and  after  being  rolled  out  across  flat  and 
dressed,  it  is  set  up  {i.e.,  turned  up)  all 
along  each  side  as  per  A,  Fig.  25,  the  up- 
stand  at  one  side  being  2.|in.  and  at  other  side 
Siin.  high.  Another  12ft.  Gin.  x  2ft.  Gin. 
piece  of  lead  is  taken,  rolled  out,  and  set  up 
in  same  manner,  and  then  put  close  alongside 
the  former  piece  as  per  B,  Fig.  25,  the  side 
•with  2k'm.  upstand  of  B  being  next  the  3iin. 
upstand  of  A  (the  top  of  24in.  upstand  of  B 
having  been  planed  straight  before  being 
placed  close  to  it.)  The  upper  part  of  o^in. 
upstand  of  A  is  tirrned  over  B  as  per  I,  Fig.  2G, 
the  seam  being  beat  close.  The  lead  is  then 
beat  down  all  along  seam  as  per  J,  Fig.  27, 
and  so  the  first  lead  roll  is  formed. 

The  same  process  is  repeated  with  lead  at 
C,  the  3iin.  upstand  of  IS  turning  over  on 
2iin.  upstand  of  C  ;  the  same  with  D  and  E  ; 
tlicn  back  to  F.     Where  several  hands  are  at 
the  work,  one  portion  may  be  doing  F,  G,  II, 
while  the  other  is  at  C,  D,  E.     The  3iin.  up- 
stand of  F  folds  over  the  2^in.  upstand  of  A, 
and  so  on  witli  G  and  II,  only  in  the  case  of 
E  and  II  their  outer  edges  have  to  lap  over  the 
lead  shown  at  Z,  Fig.  24,  and  to  be  folded  in, 
or  "  clinched,"  as  per  K,  Fig.   28,  and  then 
bent  down  as  per  L,  Fig.  29,  and  beat  qmte 
close.     What  is  done  to  "outer  edges,"  or 
sides,  of  II  and  E,  as  per  K  and  L,  has  also 
to  be  done  to  the  ends  of  II  and  E,  as  also  to 
the  ends  of  all  the  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  ; 
and,    in  addition,   both  ends    of    the    seven 
rolls  have  to  be  bent  down  about  2in.  over 
edge     of     flat.       In     bending     or     working 
these  rolls  down   over  edge   of  flat,  as  per 
JI,  N,    Fig.    30,    some    can   do  so   without 
stuffing  them,  others,  again,  prefer  to   stuff 
ends  of  rolls  before  beginningto  turn  them. 
This  stuffing  is  done   by    taking  a  piece   of 
sheet  lead  about  ;»in.  long,  and  rolling  it   up 
firmly  to  the  thickness  of  one's  little  finger  or 
so,  and  tlien  slipping  this  into  roll  ;    tlu'  roll 
is  tuincd  down    with   .stufling  in   it.     ^VIlen 
being  turned  down  a  snuUl  portion  of  end  of 
roll   which   is  too   long   is   cut  off.     While 
-working    these    rolls    one    of     the    wooden 
dressers,  cutout  to  the  shajie  and  size  of  rolls, 
as  per  O,  Fig.  31  is  generally  used.     In  order 
to  tie  down  these  lead  rollsalong  their  length, 
lead  latchets  or  ••  clips  "  are  put  inside  roll. 
These  latchets  are   simply  pieces    of    sheet 
lead,  about  5in.  long,  and  Sin.  or  4in.  broad. 


which  are  fixed  on  top  of  flat,  as  per  Fig.  32, 
with  screw-nails  ;  2in.  on  flat,  and  3iu.  up- 
stand :  tliey  are  put  on  every  4ft.  or  so,  the 
upstand  going  inside  seam,  as  between  A 
and  B,  Fig.  25  ;  and  as  B  on  that  side  only 
stands  up  2iin.,  whOe  the  latohet  is  3in. 
high,  the  top  of  latchet  is  bent  down  over  B, 
and  in  order  to  leave  no  mark  in  the  seam, 
the  thickness  of  latchet  lead  is  cut  out  of  B's 
2:Vin.  iipstand  ;  and,  of  cour.se,  a-s  the  lead  is 
being  turned  over  to  form  roll.  Fig.  27,  the 
latchet  is  turned  with  it,  and  perforce  takes 
same  shape,  being  inside  it.  The  2in.  of 
latchet,  which  is  fixed  to  wood  of  flat,  is  sunk 
down  in  wood  the  depth  of  its  own  thickness 
— viz.  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  As 
this  latchet  goes  between  A  and  B,  Fig.  25 
(and  in  .ill  the  rolls — say  two  to  each — which 
gives  fourteen  latchets)  it  is,  of  course, 
fixed  on  before  A  and  B,  &c.,  are  brought 
together. 

In  this  style  of  covering  flats  with  lead,  no 
wooden  batons  are  required  at  all,  while  the 
lead  is  left  quite  free  to  expand  and  contract. 
In  turning  over  the  rolls  they  should  always 
be  turned  towards  the  si<le  which  is  least  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  and  rain.  In  beginning  to 
lay  the  lead  on  the  top  of   flat^ — although  in 


Fig.  25,  I  have,  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, began  in  the  centre  with  A  and  B — the 
plumber  may  begin  at  side — -viz.  at  E,  Fig. 
25,  and  in  turning  rolls,  he  must  be  careful 
to  keep  them  all  straight  and  even.  Fig.  33 
is  sketch  of  flat  when  finished  and  covered 
with  lead,  as  above  described.  Next  article 
will  explain  the  manner  of  using  zinc  for 
flats,  the  use  of  saddles  along  centre  of 
flat,  &c. 

(To  be  continued.') 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

AvEBURY. — Some  time  since,  in  the  columns  of 
Nature,  some  allusions  appe.arcd  to  the  threatened 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  notable  megalithic 
monuments  in  this  country,  the  Great  Circle  at  Ave- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire.  AH  archtcologists  will  be  glad 
to  iiear  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  purchased  the 
site  on  which  the  Circle  stands. 

Rem.vins  of  Lake  Dwellings. — On  the  borders  of 
Lake  Leman,  almost  opposite  Nyon,  there  has  recently 
been  discovered  a  Lacustrine  station,  which  appears 
to  be  very  rich  in  curiosities  of  prehistoric  times. 
This  slation  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Condrce, 
near  Thonon  ;  the  piles  cover  a  cnnsideraljle  space, 
and  the  importance  of  this  lake  settlement  seems  to 
have  equalled  that  of  Morges,  which  faces  it  on  the 
Vaudois  shore.  In  the  course  of  one  morning's  ob- 
servations there  have  been  collected  seven  hatchets, 
two  knives,  two  sickles,  one  lance,  five  bracelets,  and 
a  large  number  of  pins,  all  in  bronze.  The  waters 
being  low  at  this  season  remarkably  facilitate  re- 
searches of  this  nature.  Accordingly  these  anglers 
of  antiquities  have  taken  good  hauls  of  late  at 
Eaux-Vives,  at  Hermance,  Vernier,  VersoLx,  and 
Nyon.  In  this  last  locality  they  found  last  week  a 
bronze  harpoon  of  an  admirable  conliguration.  This 
object  is  probably  without  an  equal  in  lacustrine 
collections. 


CHIPS. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal 


•  In  cuttin^f  out  the  lead,  do  not  scrimp  it  more  espe* 
cially  as  any  cuttings  are  not  lost,  but  melt  up  again. 
\Vhilo  I  have  taken  the  diat.inco  between  rolls  at  2ft.. 
«omemay  make  it  -'ft.  Oln.,  but  the  former  is  best  for  lead, 
.and  in  some  cases  the  distance  may  be  1ft.  i)iv.  or  1ft.  6in. 


Institution,  has  .accepted  a  vice-presidentship  of  tho 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sowers  have  resolved 
upon  tho  construction  of  a  room  for  infected 
articles,  a  room  for  tho  storage  of  articles  after  dis- 
infection, a  shed  for  a  truclt,  and  a  furnace  for  burn- 
ing infected  Hock,  &c,,  on  the  ground  iu  Goldeu-lauo, 
purchased  for  mortuary  buildings,  &c. 

Mr.  Koddis,  of  Birmingham,  lias  a  very  richly- 
sculptured  reredos  in  course  of  execution  for  S. 
Peter's  Chiu'ch,  (Jhiehestor. 

Wo  learn  from  Art  that  in  future,  instead  of  tho 
artistic  work  at  the  Sevres  niiinufaetory  being 
executed,  as  hcretotore,  by  a  few  painters  and  model- 
lers attached  to  tho  cstablisbment,  it  will  be  thrown 
open,  and  orders  given  for  what  is  required  to  various 
artists. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Articled  [Law]  Clerks' 
Society,  lield  at  Clement's  Inn  Hall  on  the  28th  ult., 
Mr.  u!  Lewis  Arnold  presiding,  Mr.  Dcndy  opened 
tlio  subject  for  the  evening's  debate — viz.,  "  That 
the  interests  of  all  persons  entitled  to  inclose  eom- 
momiblo  lands  near  London,  should  be  purchased  by 
the  (joverumeut  for  the  benefit  of  the  people."  Tho 
motion  was  lost. 


— ♦ — 

ox  the  north  London  railway  (city  branch).* 

TIIK  North  London  Kailway  proper  was  originally 
designed  as  a  line  for  goods  only,  and  was  con- 
structed under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
dated  Aug.  26,  1,S46.      As  its  name  then  implied — 
"  The  East  and  West  India  Docks  and  Birmingham 
Junction  Railwiiy" — it  was  intended  to  form  a   con- 
nection between  the  docks  at  Poplar  and  the  L(pndon 
and  North  Western  Kailway  (at  that  time  knrpwn  as 
the  London  and  Birmingham   Railway)  at  Camden 
Town,  and  thus  complete  a  through  communication 
for  goods  and  merchandise    from  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  the  north-west  of  England  to  the  ship- 
ping portion  of  London.     At  that  time  there  was  no 
intention  whatever  of  m.iking  it  a  railw,ay  for  the 
Conveyance  of  p.asseugers;   it   was,   however,  soon 
found  that  a  large  number  of  persons  would  use  the 
line  as  a  means  of  transit  from  place  to  place  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  By  means,  there- 
fore, of  a  branch   line    from    Bow,   communicating 
with  the   Blackwall  Railway  at  Stepney,  passengers 
were  conveyed  to  Fenchurch  street  Station.      The 
power  authorising  the  construction  of  this  connecting 
Hnk  w.as  obtained  in   1850,  and  was  entitled  "The 
East    and    West     India   Docks    and    Birmingham 
■function  Railway  Branches  and   Amendment  Act." 
This  route,  however,  was  found  to  be  very  circuitous, 
especially  for  passengers  coming  from  Camden  Town 
(and,  indeed,  from  all   parts  west   of  Hackney)  to 
the  Bank  of  England,   &c.     An  Act  of   Parliament 
was   therefore    obtained,    dated    •22nd    July,  18(11, 
empowering  the  North  London  Railway    Company 
to  make  a  branch  line  direct  from  D.alston  to  the 
City,  by  means  of  which  a  saving  of  four  miles  was 
effected'in   the    route    from    Camden    to    the    City, 
the  distance  from  Cannlen  to  Feuchurch-street,   via 
the  North  London  proper,  being  nine  miles,  whilst 
from  the  same  place  to   Broad-street  Station,   via 
Dalston  Junction   and  the  City  Branch,  the  distance 
is  only  five    miles.      Assuming    that    the  Bank  of 
England  is,  for  all  priictieal   purposes,   the  centre  of 
theCity,   the    distance   from    the    centre,   either  to 
Fenchurch-street    or    Broad-street    stations,    is    as 
nearly     as     possible     the     same,    although    really 
about  nine  chains'  length    in  favour  of  the  latter. 
There    is    now,     however,     a    shorter    and     more 
direct    route    from    Camden    .and    its    neighbour- 
hood  to    the    City,    via  the  Midland    and    Metro- 
politan Railways,  to  Moorgate-street ;   the  distance 
being  only  tlu-ce  miles.      It  was  not  without  some 
trouble  and  a  good  deal  of  consideration  that  the 
route  finally  selected  and  adopted  for  the  City  branch 
of  the  North  London  Railway  was  decided  on,  and, 
though  at  a  first  glance  at  the  map  it  would  appear 
that  the  west  side  of  the  Kiogsland-road  ought  to 
have  been  adopted,  as  giving  not  only  a  shorter  and 
more  direct  route  to   Broad-street,  but  also  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  crossing  under  the  Kingsland-road 
,at  Dalston,  and  re-crossing  over  the  same  road,  near 
Shoreditch— at   both   of    which    points   the    works 
were    exceedingly    heavy — there    were    other    and 
weightier  considerations  which  induced  the  engineers 
to  come  to  the  decision  of  carrying  the  line  up  the 
east  side  of  the  Kingsland-road.      Foremost  among 
these  considerations  w.as  the  interference  with,  and 
damage  to,  the  properties  known  as  the  De  Beauvoir 
estate,  and  the  large  and  valuable  wharves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  neither  of  which  could 
have  been  avoided  had  the  line  been  carried  on  the 
west  side,     .\nother  matter  which  involved  serious 
consideration  was  whether  the    line,  after  passing 
Thomas-street,  should   be  continued  so  as  to  cross 
the  Kingsland-road  and   Old-street-road   with   one 
bridge,  by  which  two  of  the  heaviest  wrought-iron 
bridges  on  the  line  and   a  sharp  curve  would  have 
been  .avoided,  and  a  better  position  obtained  for  the 
Shoreditch  Statiim  ;  but  a  strong  and  powerful  oppo- 
sition was  threatened  if  the  line  was  brought  nearer 
to    Shoreditch    Church    than    its    present    position. 
.\lmost  the  entire  site  of  the  railway  was  covered 
with  houses,  which  were,  of  course,   purchaserl  and 
pulled  down.     There  were  no  so-called  engineering 
difficulties  of  any  sort,  but  the   fcmndatious  of  the 
piers  of  arches,  "and  the  abutments  of  bridges,  had 
to  be  carried  down  in  m.any  places  to  a  great  depth. 
From    Dalston  to  the   Regent's  Canal  the  average 
depth  was  7ft.   6\n.  below   the  surface ;    thence  to 
Worship-street,  l.'jf  t.  Gin. ;  and  from  there  to  Broad- 
street  Station   about    2lllt. ;    some  of    the  piers  at 
Broad-street  being  as  deep  as  26ft,  Gin.     The  City 
branch  divergi's  from    the   main  line  of  the  North 
London  Railway  near  King's-road  Bridge,  a  sliort 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  old   Kingsland  Station, 
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and   curves   round   to  the    right  with   a  radius  of 
fifteen  chains  till  it  reaches  Dalston  Junction,  and  at 
this    point    the    eastern    branch    forks  off    with  a 
curve  of  10  chains  radius,  and  joins  the  main  line  at 
a  point  about  20  chains  from  the  western   junction. 
The  eastern  branch  is   constructed    for  two  lines   of 
rails  only;  the  western    branch    and   the  main    line 
were   made  originally   for  three  lines  of  rails  as  far 
as  "Worship-street,  and    from  this    point  to    Broad- 
street  there  were  four  or    more  lines  of    rail.     With 
the   exception  of   the  curves  at    Dalston    Junction 
there   is  no  curve  on  the    line  less   than  20  chains 
radius.     The  total  length  of  the  main  (City)  line   is 
4,060  yards,  or  rather  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
miles.     The  length     of  the  eastern   branch  is  (100 
yards.     The  steepest  gradient  on  the   line  is   1    in 
60.     The   line  commences  in    cutting   about    20ft. 
deep,  and    passes    under  the    Ivingsland-road    and 
Dalston-lane  by  means  of  cast-iron  bridges  or  rather 
galleries.     The  catting  between    retaining  walls  is 
continued  as  far  as  Grange-road,  and  from  this  point 
to  Acton-street  it  is  carried  on  an  embankment   be- 
tween   retaining     walls.       From    Acton-street     to 
Broad-street  it  is  wholly   constructed  on  arches,  and 
at  the  various  street  and  road  crossings    is   carried 
over  either  by  cast-iron    or   wrought-iron    bridges. 
At  Forest-road  and  Fox-lane  it   was    necessary  to 
carry  the  line  under  the  former  and  over   the    latter 
in  a  comparatively    short  length — 21    chains  onl}' ; 
hence  the  gradient   of    1    in    (JO    was    introduced, 
which,  although  then  thought   to  be   objection;: ble, 
in  practice  is  found  not  so.     Mr.  Lawford  said    that 
he  was  not  aware   that   in    the  construction  of    the 
line    any    new    engineering     feature     calling     for 
special  remark  was  introduced.     He  would,    there- 
fore, merely  describe  one  or  two  of  the  iron  bridges, 
which  would  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  bulk  of  them. 
There  are   altogether  twenty  cast-iron  bridges    and 
seventeen  wrought-iron  bridges.     The  former  consist 
of  longitudinal  girders  with  small  segmental    brick 
arches  between  them.     The  latter  are  of  two  sorts  : 
(1)  those  consisting  of  two  main  box  guders,    with 
transverse     plate    girders,    and      (2)    longitudinal 
girders  only    from    the  smaller    spau    bridges.     In 
both  sorts  of  wrought-iron  bridges  the  flooring    con- 
sists of  bent  plates  ^in.  thick.     There  was    nothing 
novel   in  the  construction  of  the  retaining  walls  for 
the    cuttings     and    embankments.     Those    in    the 
cuttings  have  stood  perfectly,  but  in    the  embank- 
ment  a   short    length    has    failed,  owing,  as  Mr. 
Lawford  conceived,  to  the  constant  heavy  traffic  so 
close  to  them  from  the  45-tou  tank  locomotives,  the 
weight  of  which   has  been  increased   from  42    tons 
since  the  line  was  opened.  With  regard  to  the  arching 
of  the  viaduct,  the  spans  varied  from  2oft.  to  32ft., 
according  to  the  lengths  of  ground  between  street 
and   street.     The    arches   were   all    segmental,    the 
versed  sines  being  6ft.,  (Jft.  Gin.,  and  7ft.,  according 
to  spans.     The  piers  averaged  5ft.  in  thickness,  and 
the  arches  were  2ft.   thick.     These  latter  were  all 
■well    coated    with    |in.    of     asphalte,    and     were 
thoroughly  watertight.     The  cast-iron  bridges  varied 
in  spau  from  20ft,  to  32ft,,  i.e.,  for  carrying  the 
railway,    whilst  those  for    carrying   the   roads   are 
nearly  all  3(>ft.  span.     Mr.  Lawfurd  said  he  knew 
that  many  engineers  objected  to   so  great  a  span  as 
32ft.  in  a  cast-iron  girder,   but  if  the  girders  were 
well  made  and  properly  tested,  he  thought  that  span, 
hilt  no  more,   might  be  adopted  as  a  safe  maximum 
span  for  cast-iron  girders  carrying  the  railwa}'.    He 
had  built  many  railway  bridges  of  that  span,  and 
had  never  yet  known  any  single  girder  fail.     For 
streets,  too,  when  the  span  did  uot  exceed  32ft.,  and 
when  there  is  much  traffic,  the  cast-iron  girder  with 
brick    arching   offered   some    advantages,    foremost 
among   which  were  the    absence  of   vibration  from 
passing  trains,    and   the  consequent   freedom  from 
noise  underneath,  and  the  greater  facility  for  making 
the  flooring  watertight,  and  thus  preventing  the  rain 
from   soaking   through    and    dripping    on   to    the 
passers-by  underneath.     The  dimensions  of  the  32ft. 
cast-iron    girders  in    the  centre   were : — Depth    of 
girder,    2ft.   Oin. ;  width  of  bottom  flange,  2ft.  ;  of 
top  flange,  Tin.;  thickness  of  bottom  flange,  2jiu. ; 
area,    60    square   inches;  thickness   of    top,   l|^in. ; 
centre  web,  2in.   at  bottom,  and   l^in.  at  top;  both 
top  and  bottom  flanges  the  same  width  throughout ; 
the  depth  at  the  end  was  2ft.  3iu. ;  camber  of  girder. 
2in.     The  dimensions  of  the  smaller  span  cast-iron 
bridges  were  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  above 
quoted.     In  no  case  was  there  less  than  2ft.  bearing 
at   each   end.     The  cast-iron    girders  of  the  road- 
bridges  were  3Gft.  span,   and  40ft.  over  all ;  depth 
in  centre,  2ft.,  and  at  the  ends,  1ft.  8in. ;  section  of 
bottom  flange,  1ft.  lOin.  X  2^in.,  giving  an  area  of 
65  square  inches  ;  camber,  2^in.     The  total  number 
of  cast-iron  girders  used  on  this  line  was  340,  every 
one  of  which  was  thoroughl}'  examined  and  tested 
before  it  was  allowed  to  be  used.     Nearly  all  were 
tested  to  half  theu-  breaking  weight.     The  breaking 


'  weight  of  a  32ft.   girder  was  140  tons  in  the  centre, 
or  280  tons  over  all, 'and  as  the  greatest  moving 
■  load  that  could  possibl}''   come  on  one  girder  was  25 
tons,  and  the  permanent  load  was  43  tons,  the  Board 
of    Trade   regulations    were   strictly    adhered   to — 
i.e.,     six    times  the   moviug  load  (25   x  G)  ~  150 
tons    plus     three      times      the      permanent     load 
(43  X  3)  =  120 ;    total,    279    tons.      Thus    up    to 
a  32ft.  span,  Mr.  Lawford  said  he  believed  that  for 
many  reasons  a  cast-iron  girder  was  the   best.     He 
did  not  say  the  most  economical,  for  he  thought  the 
increased^  weight    of     cast-iron    metal    more  than 
counterbalanced  the  higher  price  of  wrought  iron. 
He  thought,  too,  that  where  the  spau  admitted   of 
its  being  used,  that  cast   iron  was  more  lasting  and 
durable  than  wrought  iron  for  girders,  and  most  cer- 
tainly the  brick  arch  between    the   girders  made    a 
better  flooring  than  either    bent    or   buckle    plates. 
Cast  iron,  too,  retained  the  paint  much  better  than 
wrought  iron,  and  his  experience  was  that  if  paint 
did    rub     off     cast-iron    girders,    a   sort   of     skin 
formed  over  the  metal,  which  stopped    any  further 
deterioration  from  rust,  &c.     The  brick   abutments 
of  the  bridges  on  the  liue  were  all  made  on  the  same 
type — i.e.,  with  pockets.     Some  of    them  were  very 
irregular  in  shape,  owing  to  the   very    skew  angles 
at  which  the  roads  crossed,  but  in  no  case  was  there 
less  than  6ft.  6in.  width  of  brickwork  at  the  smaller 
end    of     the    triangular-shaped   abutments.      The 
largest   wrought-iron    bridge    on    the    line    is   that 
over    the     Kingsland-road,     near     the     Shoreditch 
Station.       The     height    is     16ft.'  clear     headway 
above  the  road,    and  so    sharp  was   the    angle   at 
which  it  crossed  the  road,  that  although    the   width 
of  the  road  at  that  part  was  only  42ft.,  the  span  of 
the  main  girders  was  122ft.     This  bridge   consisted 
of  two  main  or  box  girders,  and  forty-one  transverse 
girders,  the   latter  varying  in  length    from  5ft.    to 
40ft.     This  was  occasioned  by  the  line    crossing  the 
road  at  such  a  sharp  angle,  and  from  its  being  curved 
over  the  bridge.     The    minimum    width    of  the  liue 
(three  lines  of  rails)  is  36ft.  between  parapets.    The 
two  box  girders  are  10ft.  high  between  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges.       The  width   of    the  top  flange  is 
2ft.  llin.,  that  of  the  bottom   flange  3ft.     The  top 
table,  as  shown  by   section   in   the    centre    of  the 
girder,  consists  of  one  ^in.  plate,  four  |^in.  plates,  and 
four  angle  irons  Sin.  X  5in.  X  Jin.,  giving   a   total 
area  of  115  square  inches.     The   bottom   table  con- 
sists of  five  fin.  plates,  and  angle  irons  same  as   in 
top  table,  giving  a  total  area  (exclusive   of    angle 
irons)  of    90    square    inches.     The    rivets    are  g-in. 
diameter  and  4in.  pitch.     This  section  of  the   girder 
is  69ft,  long.     The  remaining  lengths  of  the  girder, 
16ft.  and  17ft.  on  both   sides  of  the  centre,  have  re- 
spectively one  and  two  plates  less  than   the    central 
portion ;  this  applies  both  to    the  top    and  bottom 
members.     The    transverse   girders   of    this    bridge 
consist  of  five  sorts.     A  description  of  the    longest 
(40ft.)  woudd    be  a   correct   description  of  all    the 
other     transverse     wrought-iron     girders    on    the 
line: — Depth,    2ft.     6in. ;     width,    1ft.    4in. ;    top 
table,    two     plates,    each     nine-sixteenths     of     an 
inch     thick  ;     bottom     table,     two     ^iu.     plates ; 
^in.     packing    strip     7in.    wide,    and    two    angle 
irons  3jin.  X  3^in.    X    t'"--   botli  top  and  bottom. 
The  two  next  sizes  of  tranverse  girders  (all,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  being  of  the  same  depth— viz.,  2ft.  6in.) 
were  1ft.  2in.  and  1ft.  wide  respectively,  both  having 
two  top  and  bottom   iiu.  plates.      The  next  girder 
was  only  lOin.  wide,  and  had  one  ^in.  plate  top  and 
bottom,    and  the  smallest  consisted  simply  of  two 
angle  irons  for  top  and  bottom  flanges,   the  centre 
web  of  all  these  transverse   girders  being  :^in.  plate. 
The  side  plates  of  the  girders  are  respectively  ;jin., 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and^in.  in  thickness.    The 
butt  ends  of  all  plates,  angle  irons,  &c.,  were  planed 
perfectly    true  and  smooth,   and   the  whole  of  the 
rivet  holes  were  drilled.      The  flooring  consisted  of 
bent  plates  ^in.  thick,  rivetted  on  to  springing'plates 
^in.  thick,  running  over    the  tranverse  girders  the 
whole  length   of  the    bridge,   and    on  which  plates 
longitudinal  timbers  for  carryingrails  were  laid.  With 
the  exception  of    these  bridge  crossings    the  whole 
line   was    laid    on  transverse   sleepers.      The   next 
longest   bridge   on  the  line   is   that  over    Kegent's 
Canal    and    Dunston-road.      Practically    it   is   one 
bridge  divided  into   two  spans  by  means  of  a  couple 
of  cast-uron  columns,  the  span  over  the  canal  being 
78ft.  long.and  that  over  the  road  59ft.  long.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  main  box  girders  and  transverse  girders 
4ft.  Gin.  apart   from    centre  to   centre.     It  was  so 
precisely  similar  in  all   respects  to  the    bridge  over 
the  Kingsland-road  (making  due  allowance  in  the 
sections  of  the  main   girders  for    the    lesser  span), 
that  it  need  not   be  further  described.     It  was  the 
best  looking  bridge  on  the  line  ;  it  was  built  on  a 
flat   angle,   but  seen   from  a  short  distance  looked 
square.     Expansion  and  coutraction  in  these  large 
bridges  was  provided  for  by  cast-iron  plates,  planed 


perfectly  true  and  even,  under  both  ends  of  the 
main  girders.  The  other  description  of  wrought- 
iron  bridge  alluded  to  was  applied  to  those  roads 
where  the  span  did  not  exceed  45ft.,  and  consisted  of 
plain  plate-iron  longitudinal  girders.  Each  bridge 
had  six  girders,  carrying  the  three  lines  of  railway, 
and  two  outside  girders  for  the  parapets.  The 
section  of  the  carrying  girders  was  :— Depth, 
2ft.  9in.;  width,  1ft.  8in. ;  top  tables,  two  ^in. 
plates  ;  bottom  tables,  two  plates,  each  nine- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick;  Ain.  packing  strip, 
7iin.  wide;  and  two  angle  irons,  3^in.  X  Sjia.  X 
^in.  in  both  members,  the  central  web  being  ^in. 
thick.  The  flooring  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  already  mentioned — viz.,  bent  plates  ^in. 
thick.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Lawford  asked  whether  it  was  not 
possible,  in  wrought-iron  bridges,  to  get  rid  of  two- 
things,  both  of  which  were  a  great  nuisance — viz. 
(1)  the  noise  from  the  trains  overhead,  and  (2)  the 
constant  dripping  of  the  rain  in  wet  weather.  Both 
evils,  bethought,  might  be  very  much  modified,  but 
he  doubted  if  anything  short  of  roofing  over  the  entire 
structure  of  a  wrought-iron  bridge,  and  10ft.  or 
15ft.  beyond  at  each  end,  would  ever  even  keep  the 
roads  underneath  quite  dry.  One  of  these  wrought- 
iron  bridges  he  did  manage  to  keep  dry  for  a  long 
time,  but  eventually  it  leaked.  He  believed,  however, 
he  could  have  improved  upon  that  plan,  and  was 
going  to  apply  it  to  a  second  bridge,  when  he  was 
pcremptorih^  stopped  b\'  a  lawyer's  letter,  telling 
him  he  was  infringing  a  patent,  and  threatening  pro- 
ceedings if  he  ventured  to  go  on  with  it.  His  plan, 
which  came  to  so  untimely  an  end,  was  simply  to 
asphalte  well  the  whole  of  the  tops  of  the  girders 
and  bent  plates,  then  to  lay  a  thickness  of  well- 
tarred  hair-felt  over  the  whole,  and  then  to  asphalte 
that  again.  For  eight  or  ten  months  that  mode  was 
quite  effectual  in  keeping  out  the  wet.  Another 
question  which  he  should  like  to  hear  discussed, 
although  it  was  one  more  for  the  traffic  manager 
than  for  the  engineer,  was  as  to  the  policy  that  led 
railway  directors,  and  notabl}'-  those  of  the  North 
London  Railway,  to  adopt  three  lines  of  rails.  In 
this  case  they  had  seen  their  mistake  in  not  having 
originally  constructed  this  short  branch  for  four  lines 
of  rails,  and  by  their  short-sighted  poHcy  they  had 
incurred  an  extra  expense  of  at  least  £100,000. 
The  line  was  now  being  widened  for  a  fourth  line  of 
rails;  but  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary, 
a  fresh  contract  for  works,  fresh  conveyances  for 
land,  &c.,  et  hoc  genus  omne — all  of  which  means 
money.  The  London  and  North  AVestern  Railway 
Company,  a  few  years  ago,  pursued  the  same  course 
— i.e,  they  put  down  a  third  line  of  rails  from 
Bletchley  to  London,  on  the  east  or  iip  side.  Now 
they  are  putting  down  the  fourth  line  on  the  west 
side.  Why?  Because  they  find  it  is  impossible  to 
work  a  heavy  aud  frequent  traffic  safely  on  three 
lines  of  rails. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


ARCHITECTURAL    &   ARCaffiOLOGICAI* 
SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Archite<:tural  and  Arch.eo- 
LOGicAL  Society. — The  eighth  meeting  of  this  session 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Wednesday 
last.  A  paper  was  read  by  the  President  on  "  Hints 
from  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Architects"  ;  also  a  paper 
by  the  Secretary  on  "  How  to  Deal  with  Densely 
Populated  Districts." 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical. 
Society. — The  first  evening  meeting  this  term  was 
held,  by  permission  of  the  Keeper,  in  the  large  room 
at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
President  of  the  Society  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
.1.  P.  Earwaker,  of  Jlerton  College,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, then  gave  an  account  of  some  archaeological 
discoveries  during  the  past  year  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  observed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  far- 
famed  Dorchester  Dykes  had  been  waiitonly  removed 
by  the  present  owner  of  the  estate.  Referring  to  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Northleigh,  he  said 
that  a  short  time  since  a  memorial  was  drawn  up 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
its  bad  state  of  preservation.  After  waiting  several 
months,  and  receiving  no  reply  from  his  Grace, 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
November  last.  He  sent  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  Oxford  Journal,  and  this  was  copied  by  several 
of  the  London  papers.  The  Duke  saw  the  letter,  and 
it  apjieared  that  the  memorial  never  reached  him. 
The  Duke  had,  however,  since  been  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  it,  and  had  expressed  his  willingness  that  a 
further  investigation  should  take  place,  both  in  this 
and  the  Roman  villa  at  Stonesfield.  He  had  also 
had  the  tesselated  pavement  at  Northleigh  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.     Mr.  Earwaker  produced  a 
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plan  of  the  NortUeigh  villa,  which,  he  said,  would 

berisitcil  by  the  Society  next  term.  Tie  then  briefly 
alluded  tn  the  Enman  remains  at  'Wlieiitioy,  ivhich 
had  now  been  entircl}'  destroyed ;  to  tlie  discoveries 
at  ]!ourton-on-tlic- Water  ;  S.  Helen's  Church, 
Abingdon  ;  Soutldeigh  Church;  and  .at  the  Cathedral 
and  S.  Jlicliael's  Church,  Oxford.  A  Itoman  quern, 
found  in  S.  .Tohn's-street,  .ind  a  piece  of  Roman 
pottery,  found  in  New  Ijm  Hall-street,  were  exhibited. 
Dr.  Kolleston  then  gave  an  account  of  some  Saxon 
relics  difcovereil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  O.xford. 
Mr.  James  Parker  then  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Garford  Barrow,  near  Abingdon,  lately  opened,  and 
exhibited  the  objects  found  in  it,  among  them  being 
a  portion  of  an  urn,  which  he  considered  to  be 
British,  and  he  also  tliouglit  that  the  Barrow  hail 
been  a  British  occupation  about  tlie  second  or  third 
century.  Jlr.  I'arker  also  pointed  out  tliearch;eology 
of  the  immediate  district.  Dr.  IloUestou  made  a 
few  remiuks  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  urn  was  of  Saxon  manufacture. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Karwalcer  and 
Jlr.  I'arker,  and  tlie  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close. 


\\Mn  Intel liiicuCE. 


CHURCHES  AND  rirAI'EUS. 

Glasgow,  —  Duke-strect  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  reopened  for  worship  on  the  3rd  inst. 
With  the  exception  of  the  rouf  and  the  side  and 
hack  walls,  the  buildiuj^  h.if;  been  wholly  recon- 
structed, and  the  edifice  has  been  enlarged  by  bring- 
ing the  front  wall  forward  nearly  to  the  street.  The 
doorway  of  entrance  elevation  C(m.=:ists  of  a  semi- 
(ircular  arch,  sprin^ng  frnm  coupled  columns  with 
lloriated  capitals,  imposed  within  a  sort  of  tympanum 
or  pediment,  the  face  and  soffit  of  the  arch  being 
richly  carved.  On  each  side  is  a  tlirec-light  semi- 
drcular  headed  window,  and  at  each  extremity  of  the 
facade  is  a  door  for  exit.  The  upper  story  is  com- 
posed of  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  ten  columns,  with  semi- 
circular arches  springing  from  their  entablatures, 
placed  in  impost  between  large  masses  of  dead  wall, 
and  having  behind  it  a  relieved  screen  jiierced  by 
nine  windows.  Over  this  colonnade  there  are  a  few 
feet  of  plain  wallinc,  and  then  the  building  is 
crowned  by  an  imposing  entablature.  The  seats  in 
the  area  of  the  church  have  been  arranged  in  con- 
centric semicircles,  radiated  from  tlie  pulpit,  which 
staud.s  on  a  spacious  dais.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  an 
alcove  containing  stalls  for  the  choir.  In  front  of 
the  pulpit  is  a  marble  font,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Allan,  of  31,  Elderslie-street.  The  gidlery  is  four 
seats  deep,  with  a  passage  behind.  The  decoration 
has  received  special  attention,  everj'  enrichment 
having  been  designed  (as  it  always  should  be)  in  form 
and  colour  and  drawn  full  size  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Hugh  Barclay,  of  AVest  Regent-street.  The  cost  of 
the  alterations  will  be  nearly  £4,000. 

Italy. — Mr.  Street  has  just  started  for  Genoa,  to 
looik  at  a  church  recently  built  after  his  designs  in 
the  superb  city.  Oddly  enough,  says  the  AthetKEum, 
the  same  architect  has  occasion  toextend  his  journe\' 
in  this  direction  as  far  as  Kome,  where  he  has  to  ex- 
amine sites  for  two  cliurches  which  are  to  be  built 
in  the  Italian  capital  after  his  designs,  for  American 
and  English  Episcopalians  respectively. 

Lrxn.YAN.  Cornwall. — Rosemelling  "Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  this  parisli,  rt'cently  rcoponeil,  has  under- 
gone thorough  internal  rearrangement,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Silvanus  Trevail,  A.  A.,  of  Budmin,  Messrs.  riiillipps 
and  Sons,  Luxnlyan,  being  the  contractors.  The 
work  throughout  is  chamfered,  of  pitch  pine,  sized 
and  varnished;  the  upper  surface  of  the  scats  is 
concave,  and  the  backs  are  inclined,  which  renders 
them  verj'  comfortable.  A  neat  rostrum  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  pulpit.  The  whole  of  the  work 
is  proportionate  and  symmetrical. 

Madelky. — The  fine  old  parish  Church  of  Madelcy, 
Salop,  supplies,  as  tlie  work  of  restoration  proceeds, 
many  interesting  features  to  the  antifpiarian.  A  carv- 
ing on  the  balustrade  in  front  of  the  belfry,  revealed 
by  the  removal  of  the  organ,  tells  in  quaint  English 
characters  that  the  "Loft  or  Bdlfrey  to  Ringe 
uppon,"  &c.,  "was  dunn  at  the  onley  charges  of 
John  Melton,  of  Madeley."  Although  it  is  dated 
lG:to,  many  of  the  words  are  spelt  according  to  the 
orthography  in  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  time,  some  three 
centuries  earlier.  The  carving  is  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  it  was  executed,  although  mutilated  and  defaced 
in  some  parts  by  the  vandalism  of  modern  times. 
The  new  chancel  with  its  stone  carving  is  interesting. 


BUrt-DINGS. 

Blackfriarr-roap. — The  -works  of  the  new 
South  Metropolitan  Temperance  Hall.  Rlackfriars- 
roaii,  will,  we  hear,  shortl}'  be  commenced.  The 
IiuiMing,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  adjoining 
the  Surrey  Theatre  on  the  one  hand  and  the  new 
Feabody  dwellings  on  the  other,  will  have  its  prin- 
cipal frontage  to  the  Blackfriars-road,  and  will  eon- 
tain  a  large  and  a  small  hall,  with  several  committee 
rooms,  besides  two  shops  flanking  the  main  entrance, 
and  premises  in  rear.  The  design  for  the  buiMing 
has  been  prepared  for  the  London  and  rrovincial 
Temperance  Halls  Company  (Limited),  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Swan,  architect.  52,  Cannon-street,  City. 

SouTinvARK. — The  Board  of  Guardians  for  the 
parish  of  S.  Olave's,  Southwark,  are  about  to  erect 
a  new  infirmary  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  upon 
a  similiar  plan  to  that  of  the  new  infirmary  in  con- 
nection with  S.  Luke's  "Workhouse,  City-road,  with 
the  economy  and  elhciency  of  which  infirmary 
(erected  from  a  design  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect)  the  S.  Olave's  Guardians  were  very  favour- 
ably impressed. 

The  Proi'osed  Bi'n.DixG  for  the  Statistical 
Society  ox  the  Thames  Emuaxkment. — At  last 
Saturday's  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Wnrk.s,  the  "Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
with  reference  to  a  letter  from  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  intiuiring  whether  the  Board 
would  lease  to  them  the  plot  of  ground  lying  be- 
tween the  Victoria  Embankment  and  Cannon-row, 
reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it 
was  not  desirable  to  let  the  ground  in  question  at 
the  present  time. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hoM  ourselvpa  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communicjitions  should  he  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  CO  VENT-GAB  DEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  OfQce,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

1.^5"  The  romittanee  should,  iu  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 


Received.— T.  P.— .T.  n.  H.— Rev.  R.  0.— L.  W.  H.— 
A.  R.  S.— T.  W.-J.  C— C.  H.  T.^T.  H.— An  Old  Sub- 
scriber.—S.  &  H.— W.  H.  &  Co.— E.  M.-G.  F.— S.  S.— 
T.  H.  H. S.  &  Co.— W.  E.  A.  A. 

E.  W.  James.— Consult  advertisements,  p.  8. 

E.  L.  T.— Don't  know  his  address. 

J.  F. — Ask  through  "Intercommunication," 
A  Looker-on.— Thanks  for  suggeation,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  acted  on. 

F.  C.  Deshon. — Sketch  to  hand.  Please  send  short 
description. 

E.  Seward.— We  will  try. 

S.    nowABD. — Sketch    of    Chorstan    Church    to   hand. 

Thanks.    It  shall  appear  ia  an  early  number  of  the 

Building  News. 
HADDINGTON.- Your  competition  plan  came  to  hand  too 

late. 
Endkavour. — Your  plan    is  inadmissible,  as   you    sent 

coloured  drawings,  and  therefore  did  not  comply  with 

the  couditions. 
S.  Valentine,— Too  late. 


ODorrcspiibcntc. 

— ♦ — 

BUILDING  STONE  AND  HOW  TO  JUDGE  IT. 
To  the  Edilor  of  the  Bdii.disg  News. 
Sir, — 'With  your  permission  I  wisli  to  sa}-  a  few 
words  on  buil<linf;  stnnc  and  how  to  jud,:^e  it. 
Wliat  I  shall  say  is  for  the  workman  to  assist  him 
in  teaching;  himself;  for  to  the  workman  must  be 
left  ultimately  the  selection  of  t!ic  stone,  whieh  to 
put  inside  and  which  out,  which  face  of  the  cut 
stone  to  turn  outside,  where  the  best  (having  learned 
to  jud^e)  must  go.  and  where  an  inferior  sort  (not 
absiihitely  bad)  mav  go  without  much  detriment,  or 
none  at  all.  Selection  of  stone  is  the  only  way,  but 
it  is  a  sure  way,  of  getting  stone  t'>  stand  the 
weather  ;  but  shnply  selecting  at  qn.arry  will  not 
do,  for  seldom  or  never  is  the  stone  iu  the  same 
large  block  of  uniform  quality — often  of  sever.al 
qualities,  especially  in  oolitic  and  magnesian  stoue. 


Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  one  face  of  a  small 
ashlar  will  stand  any  weather,  and  the  other    not 
stand  a  winter.     Tlie  selection  lies  at  last  with  the 
workman — foreman  and  clerk  of  works  may  do  much, 
but  not  all.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  train  the 
workman,    but   the   teaching  should    be    plain  and 
practical,  not  above  the  comprehensi(m  of  an  ordi- 
nary  person   of   common    observation    and    under- 
standing, and   not  in  the  unpractical  manner  it  is 
nearly  always  given — generally  a  lot  of  chemical 
aiuilyses  dressed  up  in  high-sounding  names  which 
teach  very  little.  The  fact  is  that  analysis  is  generally 
of    no  practical  value,  for   chalk  (when  pure)  and 
Carrara  marble  give  an  anal3*sis  of  the  same  elements, 
and  it  is  practically  inapplicable.     It  does  not  point 
out  to  us  what  stone  will  stand  the  weather.     I  saw 
this  week  that  a  writer  on  granite  confesses  that  no 
one  knows  why  some  is  destroyed  by  weather  and 
some  not.     However,  I   do  not  say  analysis  is  use- 
less, far  from  it;  only  as  a  practical  means  it  is  often 
so.     The  microscope  is,  if  well  handled,  worth  more 
than  twenty  analyses.     As  to  stopping  the  destruc- 
tion of  stone  by  soluble  silica,  I    have  no  faith  in 
the  washes,  for  in  the  stone  really  requiring  preserving 
the  pores  are  generally  so  foul  that  the  washes  will 
not    enter,    or    not  .adhere  if    they    do.     The    best 
mode    of    preserving   oolitic,    &c.,    limestones    and 
some    sandstones — or    rather    of     giving    them    a 
chance     to      preserve     themselves  —  is,     to     have 
the    quarry   moisture  completelv   dried    nut   before 
going  into  wall.     I  may  be  laughed  at  for  this,  but 
that  will  not  change  the  fact ;  but,  as  I  never  adopt 
or  change — for  change  it  is  in  this  case — an  opinion 
without  reasons  which  appear  to  myself  at   least,  I 
shall  give  my  reasons,  and  then  what  I   think  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  stone.     Stone  nearly  al- 
ways hardens  by  allowing  the  natural   sap,  as  I  call 
it,  to  dry  out  of  it ;  water  it  as  you  will  afterwards, 
it  never  returns  to  its  origin.il  state,     I  have  observed 
in   old  buildings    stone   that    I    should    pronounce 
bad,  but  yet  it  has  stood  the  weather    well,  though 
not   so  well  as   the  better  parts,  while  at  the  same 
time  newly-quarried  stone  put  in  with  quarry  sap 
in  goes  at  once,  yet  the  original  quality  has  been 
identical.     This  I  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  means 
of  transit  were  not  so  good  as  now,  and  therefore 
not  so  quick  ;    time  would  therefore  be  allowed  to 
perfectly  desiccate;  besides,  to  help  that  on,  for  ease 
of  moving  the  blocks  would  be  sawn  up  smaller,  and 
not   in  such  huge  pieces  as   now    come  on    works. 
When  dry  before  putting  in  w.all,  the  stone  is  not  so 
discoloured  by  lime  in  walls,  and  in  this  state  resists 
vitrification,    or    saltpetring,  better.       This  last  is 
often  very  destructive  to  some  stones,  especially  soft 
limestone.     The  cause  of  this  hardening  of  the  stone 
by  desiccation  I    conceive  to  be  the   following :  the 
cementing    material,    whether    siUca,   carbonate    of 
lime,  or  anything  else,  was,  when  filtering  through 
the  stone,  in  a  state  of  solution.     Now  I  think  thai 
it  is  most  likely  that  some  of  the  cement  is  yet  held 
in  solution  by  the  natural  moisture,  and  that  the 
cement  deposited  is  yet  parti:dly  soluble,  or  contains 
water,  or  something  else  that  prevents  it  setting  or 
crystallising  perfectly.     The  desiccating  deposits  the 
cement  in  solution,  hardens  the  whole,  and  makes  it 
perfectly   insoluble.     When  set  in  w.all  before  per- 
fectly dry,  I  conceive  the  lime  water  acts  on  the  ce- 
ment injuriously,  prevents  the  hardening,  and  indeed 
changes  it  so  that  it  never  will  afterwards  harden. 

In  your  paper  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  writer  of  a 
paper  on  stone  in  it  (too  learned  by  half)  gives  his 
readers  the  advice  to  pin  their  faith  on  no  man,  but 
to  strike  out  a  roail  for  themselves  :  so  say  I  to  all 
who  read  this.  If  I  be  wrong,  find  out  where  I  am 
so,  and  put  me  right.  The  method  I  shall  advise, 
however,  whatever  the  conclusions  be,  cannot  be 
wrong,  or  liacon's  "  Organum  "  is  wrong.  I  advise 
.ill  tocollect  facts  and  draw  their  own  conclusions  as 
I  have  done,  for  the  wlnde  right  or  wrong  is  my 
own,  never  having  had  the  slightest  hint  from 
human  being,  alive  or  dead,  I  s.ay  the  same  for  my 
knowledge  of  concrete,  except  one  little  thing  of  no 
importance  which  I  took  on  authority,  but 
now  do\ibt.  Again,  I  say  to  all.  do  not  heed  me 
too  much,  but  all  work  for  themselves,  I  should 
advise  all,  especially  builders,  to  encourage  their 
masons  to  prosecute  the  study,  as  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  them,  preventing,  without  ex- 
pense, the  doing  of  many  a  bad  job.  A  micro- 
scope, costing  a  few  shillings,  is  the  only  tool  re- 
quired, and  the  prosecution  of  the  study  pleasant. 
No  expense  in  travelling  on  purpose  to  investigate 
is  required — just  seize  on  every  opportunity  pre- 
sented, and  soon  facts  will  accumulate.  Pardon 
this. 

Tills  letter  .getting  rather  long,  I  shall  just  give  a 
few  rules,  or  rather  axioms,  and  then  close,  leaving 
what  else  I  have  to  say  for  next  letter  : — 

1.  All  good  stones  are  regular  iu  texture, 

2.  Every  fracture  ought  to  be  clean. 
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3.  Every  grain  ought  to  be  perfect  and  clear. 

4.  All  pores  ought  to  be  clean,  no  dust  ought  to 
show  in  them. 

6.  Cementing  material  ought  to  be  hard,  as  well 
as  grains. 

6.  The  sooner  the  st^ne  dries  the  better  after  being 
wet.  Of  course  the  times  of  drying  must  he  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  other  stones  of  its   own  class. 

Others  I  shall  note  as  I  proceed,  and  the  diligent 
student  will  note  many  things  I  shall  never  note. — 
I  am,  &c.,  C.  A.  Weddlis. 

Hyde-street,  "Winchester. 


PLUMBING. 
SlE,— Allow  mo  to  correct  "  E.  P.  C.  W."  The 
"  systems "  of  laying  lead  gutters  in  the  articles 
on  plumbing  are  not  "priaclicilly  bad,"  for  one  of 
the  systems,  described  at  p.  171,  is  the  best  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  and  for  my  part  I  am  read}-, 
as  a  practical  master  tradesman,  to  challenge 
"K.P.  C  W."  to  produce  a  Ijetter.  In  regard  to 
the  one  .system,  described  at  p.  115,  and  whicli  is  so 
largelj'  used  in  the  AVest  of  Scotland,  while  his 
theory  condemns  it,  my  practice  tells  me  that  wlicn 
good  lead  is  put  on  it  answers  well,  more  especially 
if  the  gutter  has  a  northern  exposure.  Of  course, 
by  putting  in  two  pipes  to  take  off  the  water  from 
front  gutter,  described  at  p.  05 — viz.,  one  at  each 
end — said  front  gutter  may  be  put  on  in  twii  sepa- 
rate pieces,  with  a  saddle  or  roll  in  the  middle,  but 
where  the  gutter  faces  the  north,  east,  or  west,  the 
architect  and  proprietor  may  unite  in  considering  the 
extra  pipe  and  drain  superfluous.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, "  I!.  P.  C.  W."  could  suggest  some  good  prac- 
tical way  of  putting  drips  into  the  stone-cornice 
gutters  described  at  p.  95  ? 

"  Pt.  P.  C.  W."  is  wrong  in  stating  that  drips  of  only 
l^in.  deptli  are  the  general  practice,  and  to  support 
this  by  referring  to  a  little  e.NLtra  breadth  of  lead 
that  ma}'  he  recpiired  for  the  deeper  drips  is  going 
against  his  own  theory.  "R.  P.  C.  W."  is  also 
wrong  in  supposing  ''  stepping  "  to  be  the  "  neatest, 
soundest,  most  economical  and  best  job  "  for  stone 
flashings ;  he  only  thinks  so  because  he  probably 
never  saw  a  better.  The  best  plan  in  both  theory' 
and  practice,  as  also  the  neatest  for  polished  stone- 
work, is  to  jMit  on  the  flashing  in  one  or  more  pieces, 
according  to  its  length,  and  then  to  put  in  an  apron 
n  above  it  as  per  sketch, 
'"  where  A  is  flashing, 
and  B  the  apron.  The 
,.  question  of  exposure 
_-^|  ^  I     comes  in  here  also,  for 

while  the  flashing  may 
be  put  in  as  per  sketch,  for  a  southern  exposure,  for 
the  side  looking  to  the  north  the  flashing  may  be  put 
on  without  tlie  apron,  only  in  place  of  putting  on 
a  flashing  nine  feet  long  or  so  in  one  piece,  it  may 
be  put  on  in  three  pieces,  whicli  merely  causes  two 
overlaps. 

As  to  the  style  of  gutter  described  at  p.  170 
(Figs.  1  and  '2),  I  examined  a  front  gutter  in  that 
style  to-day,  it  had  a  western  exposure,  and  altliough 
on  for  about  30  years,  there  was  no  crack  in  the 
gutter  anywhere,  except  where  it  went  along  before 
chimney,  as  per  Fig.  2,  p.  170,  and  the  fault  there 
lay  in  the  top  edge  of  gutter  being  inserted  into  the 
raggle,  and  so  bound  fast,  instead  of  an  apron  being 
put  on,  as  recommended  at  p.  170.  While,  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  of  good  lead  the 
gutters  often  stand  very  well  upon  the  tops  of  such 
town  tenements  as  are  described  at  p.  95  and  the 
first  part  of  p.  170,  j'et,  of  course,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  when  the  gutters  are  of  a  style  that  ad- 
mits of  drips  being  put  in  as  per  p.  171,  then  the 
lead  gets  a  better  chance. — I  am,  Ac, 

Plumder. 


T: 


PEMBROKE    COLLEGE.    CAMRKIDGE. 

Sir. — T  write  to  ask  if  you  will  bo  kind  enough  to 
correct  the  mistake  made  iu  your  paper  of  the  lOth  inst, 
about  the  stone  used  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
It  is  said  that  the  stones  for  copings  and  weatherings 
are  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford,  but 
it  is  from  the  Clipsham  Quarries,  in  the  County 
of  llutland,  and  supplied  by  Mudwell  and  Son. — F  am, 
&c.  S.  Medwell. 

Clipsham,  February  27. 


ABERYSTVnXH  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— If  the  other  competitors  would  each  adopt  the 
same  course  as  Iklr.  Sherwin.  they  would  relieve  tho 
Aberystwith  School  Board  from  the  stigma  cast  upon 
them  by  "NusquamLuta  Fides."  Itisvei-j'  doubtful, 
however,  whether  either  of  them  can  make  the  sann' 
statement,  or  even  evade  the  statements  made  by  *'  IS'us- 
quamLuta  Fides  "  in  any  honourable  way. — I  am,  &c., 
Neither  a  CoarETiTOK  Nok  ArrLicAXT. 


ABERYSTWITH  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Sin, — Allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  inform 
Mr.  Sherwin  that  it  was  my  intention  (but  owing  to 
writing  my  letter  in  a  great  hurry  I  omitted)  to  ex- 
press any  doubt  as  to  his  direct  acquaintance  with  any 
member  of  the  above  Board.  Anyhow,  if,  as  Mr.  Sher- 
win states,  my  knowledge  has  led  me  very  much  astray 
as  regards  himself.  I  can  assure  him  that  it  has  not  as 
regards  the  other  four  genth.-men  ;  and  furtlier,  if  he 
does  prove  himself  not  to  be  acquainted  directly  or  in- 
directly with  any  member  of  the  above  Board,  he  does 
not  in  the  least  way  prove  that  their  selection  was  an 
honourable  one.  but  vice  versa.  The  very  fact  of  Mr. 
Sherwin  not  being  a  2,i  per  center,  speaks  of  the  dis- 
honourable way  in  which  the  above  Board  has  treated 
the  other  seventeen  candidates. — I  am,  &c., 

NusQUAMLrTA  Fides. 


Intcrcominuiiiaition. 


Q  VESTIONS. 

[■249.'!,]— Firegrates  and  Flues.— In  reaain^  on 
smoky  chimneys,  I  constantly  find  recommeudations  to 
the  effect  tliat  the  stove  or  ffrate  should  be  contracted, 
or  of  the  most  contracted  kind.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  terms?  In  what  part  of  the  tireplace  or  stove 
is  the  contraction  to  be  made,  and  how  ? — 13, 

[2494,] — Paddington  Railway  Station.— Can 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me  in  wliut  book 
orpcriodical  I  may  find  illustrations  of  the  Paddington 
Station  ?— 1',  C,  .J, 

[249.5.]— Liability  of  Gas  Companies. — Can 
any  reader  of  "  Intercommunication  "  answer  correctly 
the  following  question  ?  A.  rents  a  house  at  C,  in  which 
house  the  gas  is  laid  on.  A,  burns  gas.  At  the  next 
quarter-day  the  secretary  to  the  gas  company  sends  him 
his  bill  for  gas  consumed.  A,  not  being  able  to  pay, 
the  secretary  sends  him  a  notice  that  unless  the  gasbiU 
be  paid  by  a  certain  day  the  gas  will  be  cut  off,  A. 
replies  that  if  the  gas  is  cut  off  he  will  bring  .an  action 
against  the  company.  Are  gas  companies  who  liave  no 
Act  of  Parliament  empowered  under  such  circumstances 
to  cut  off  the  gas? — L.  .1. 

[2496.] — Tracing  Calico. — Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask,  througli  your  "  Intercommunication  "  column,  the 
best  method  of  inking  in  and  colouring  upon  tracing 
cahco  ?— \V.  N. 

[2497.]— Mediseval  Spires.— Would  you  or  some 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  if  the  best  examples 
of  Mcdia:val  spires  be  slightly  swelled  to  correct  the 
inward  curve,  which  a  straiglit  one  mil  appear  to 
assume,  or  is  this  apparent  inward  curve  considered 
appropriate,  so  as  to  give  lightness  and  elegance  to  the 
long  line  of  roof  ?— G,  A.  .S.  tiLow, 

[2498,] — Gauging  Sheet  Lead, — Will  any  reader 
inform  me  if  there  is  an  iron  gauge  made,  and  where 
to  be  obtained,  for  gauging  sheet  lead  ? — Leicesteu. 
[2499,] — Red  Ants, — Will  one  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me,  through  your  Journal,  if  he  is  able 
to  give  a  cure  for  the  following  ?  Several  of  my  tenants 
complain  of  being  troubled  with  quantities  of  little  red 
ants.  They  generally  swarm  about  the  kitchen  fire- 
place, but  also  make  their  way  upstairs,  I  have  tried 
to  find  their  nests,  and  iu  one  case  taken  the  range  out 
and  the  flooring  up,  but  have  been  quite  unsuccessful. 
Other  means  also  have  been  tried,  such  as  putting 
poison  down,  but  all  to  no  purpose, — A  Re.vder, 

[3.;oo,]— Hot  Water  in  Lieu  of  Fireplaces.— 
Will  some  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me,tln-ough 
your  columns,  whether  any  of  tlie  extensive  suites  of 
offices  in  London  have  been  successfully  warmed  with 
liot  water  in  lieu  of  tireplaces  ?  and  if  so,  the  address  of 
any  of  them? — Akciiitectus. 


REPLIEH. 

[247e,] — Measures  of  Lime,  —  In  reading  my 
Building  News,  I  often  wisli  that  I  could  send 
answers  to  "  Intercommunication  "  more  frequently,  as 
I  feel  strongly  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  this 
mode  of  giving  and  gaining  information.  In  question 
No,  247(>,  "A,  II,"  asliS  about  the  measures  of  lime, 
and  gets  from  "  Birmingham  "  a  very  unsatisfactory 
reply.  I  say  unsatisfactory  because  (thougli,  for  all 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  the  answer  may  be  quite 
right)  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  .South  of  Kng- 
land.  I  have  carefully  looked  into  the  matter  of  lime 
measures,  and  the  following  particulars  may  perhaps  be 
useful  to  "  A,  II,"  The  hundred  of  lime  is  so  ancient 
a  measure  that  even  our  old  friend  Batty  Langley,  in  his 
"  London  Prices  "  of  17.30,  fails  to  account  for  it.though 
he  gives  many  useful  particulars,  to  which  I  shall  here- 
after refer.  In  the  "Builders'  Dictionary  "  of  1734, 
Vol,  IL,  I  find  it  stated  that  "Lime  is  commonly  sold 
about  London  by  the  hundred,  whicli  is  2.5  bushels,  or 
100  pecks,  but  in  the  country  by  the  load  of  33  bushels," 
This  information  I  have  traced  back  to  an  older  work, 
"The  City  and  Country  Purcluiser,  "  of  1703,  which  is 
full  of  curious  instructions  to  builders  and  workmen. 
From  Batty  Langley's  hook  I  glean  that  the  bushel  here 
spoken  of  is  the  old  Winchester  striked  measure  of  2,2.')i; 
cubic  inches,  and  the  hundred  of  lime  would  thus  fill 
a  cubical  box  of  3s5  inclies  every  way,  or  more  exactly 
,5i:,300  cubic  inches!  We  are  toiil,  however,  that  "  the 
measure  by  which  bricklayer,'*  ineasvn'o  lime  at  their  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  lime  merchant  is  a  bottomless  cube 
vessel,  whose  root  or  side  is  3  feet  1  inch,  and  whose 
cube  quantity  is  but  80,053  cubic  inches,"  Here,  then, 
is  evidently  the  derivation  of  our  ordinary  Loudon 


lime  measure,  the  yard  cube — the  extra  inch  has  been 
knocked  off  by  some  knowing  dealer,  and  the  hundred 
has  become  obsolete.  It  may  be  interesting  to  preserve 
this  fact  in  your  columns  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
when  lime  will  probably  be  sold  in  a  measure  of  30in, 
eacli  way  at  the  utmost.  On  looking  into  the  "  Tables 
of  AVeights  and  Measures,"  I  find  it  stated  that  the 
AVinchester  striked  busliel  contained  only  21,'i0'42  cubic 
inches ;  iu  this  case  a  hundred  of  lime  would  be  537G0'5 
cubic  inches,  or  a  cube  measure  whose  side  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  372  inches.  With  reference  to  tho 
latter  part  of  the  question,  I  am  more  puzzled  by  what 
"  Birmingham  "  tells  us  than  by  the  calculations  of 
"A.  II."  A  London  lime  merchant  sends  out  a  yard 
of  ground  lime  in  nine  two-bushel  bags  =  18  bushels, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  this  quantity  represents  a 
cube  yard  of  lump  lime — i.e.,  22  bushels — ground  ;  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  never  heard,  either  in  London  or 
the  North,  of  such  a  measure  as  either  14  bushels  or  10 
bushels,  which,  from  the  reply  of  "  Birmingham,"  I 
presume  is  in  use  there.  Lias  lime  is  sold  by  weight, 
by  the  ton,  in  fact ;  and  ground  lias  lime  is  sent  out 
certainly  by  one  firm  in  the  Jlidland  Counties  in  three- 
bushel  sacks,  10  to  the  ton  =  30  bushels.  Selenitic 
lime  measures  in  the  South  of  England  3G  bushels  to 
the  ton.  The  number  of  bushels  when  the  material  is 
sold  by  weight  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
density  of  the  lime  or  cement.  Thus  Portland,  of 
medium  weight  (1121b,  per  bushel),  would  average  only 
20  bushels  to  the  ton,  while  tender-burnt  white  chalk 
lime  may  take  as  much  as  40  bushels  to  make  up  this 
weight.  In  Ireland,  lime  is  sold  by  the  barrel,  which 
should.by  imperial  measure,he4.J  bushels;  7  barrels  tare 
or  31 J  bushels  make  the  torn  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  fixed  standard  or  size  for  these  barrels,  and  each 
manufacturer  or  burner  has  a  different  measure.  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  sot  right  on  any  of  these  points, 
and  to  hear  of  any  other  measures  now  in  use  for  lime. 
I  may  add,  iu  conclusion,  that  in  Leicestershire,  lime  is 
sometimes  sold  by  the  "  strike,"  which  is  a  very  shallow 
basket,  on  which  the  lumps  are  heaped  up  as  high  as 
the  workman's  ingenuity  will  warrant.  Why,  there- 
fore, called  a  striked  measure  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
or  what  its  contents  when  striked, — Gilbeht  E,  Ked- 

GRAVE, 

[2479.] — Perspective, — A  very  useful  little  work 
ou  "Perspective,"  by  G,  L.  Paraire,  published  by 
Rowney,  would,  I  think,  answer  "W,  F,'s"  purpose. 

LiLLEV. 

[2484.] — ^Tiles, — If  the  makers  are  instructed  to  do 
so,  when  ordering  the  tiles,  they  will  make  them  with 
a  dovetail  recessed  in  the  back.  When  I  have  not  been 
able  to  wait,  and  have  taken  tiles  from  stock  to  fix 
vertically,  I  have  drilled  holes  in  opposite  corners  of 
tiles  and  fixed  copper  wire  loops;  this  forms  a  hook  in 
the  cement  backing,  and  always  proved  successful,  I 
have  frequently  found  them  come  off  in  yards  when 
fixed  \vith  Keen's  cement  or  plaster,  and  believe  this  to 
be  caused  by  the  plaster  sweating;  but  I  have  lately 
taken  to  fi.x  them  with  blue  lias  cement,  and  have 
proved  this  to  be  far  tho  best.  The  tiles  should  be 
soaked  in  w.ater  for  some  hours  before  use,  and  the 
joints  can  be  washed  out  and  pointed  with  Keen's 
cement. — It.  P-  ^-  ^V". 

[2484.]- Tiles.— If  these 
tiles  are  put  ou  upon  upright 
external  walls,  as  per  Fig,  1, 
without  any  slope  upon  the 
top  edge,  that  may  perhaps 
be  the  means  of  allowing 
water  to  get  in.  If  so,  per- 
haps by  making  them  with  a 
slope.as  per  Fig,  2, that  might 
remove  the  complaint, — P, 

[248.5,]— Professor  Kerr's  Lectures  at  Glas- 
gow,— I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  "  W,  W."  the  desired 
information,— Your  Glasgow  Coreesponuent, 

[24S7.]— Bronzing.  —  If  your  correspondent  H, 
Lcwellin  will  carefully  read  my  articles  on  "Gilding 
and  Bronzing,"  I  think  he  will  find  the  information 
he  seeks,— An  Experienced  Workman, 

[2491.J— 'Ventilator  and  "Windguard  — I  can 
assure  your  correspondent  that  Boyle's  patent  wind- 
guard  and  outlet  ventilator  are  most  efficacious,  I  have 
seen  many  of  them  fixed,  and  always  with  success,  as 
also  the  outlet  ventilator  for  fitting  into  flues  or  air- 
shafts  ;  but  I  believe  he  is  wrongly  informed  as  to  the 
proprietors  of  this  patent,  Comyn,  Ching,  &  Co.,  of 
23,  Little  S.  Andrew-street,  Upper  S.  Martiu's-lane, 
have  always  supplied  those  I  have  seen  used,  and  be 
mil,  I  think,  further  find  that  Cauham  attempted  to 
patent  another  man's  patent,  and  that  he  was  stopped 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  ventilator  by  Coniyn, 
Ching,  and  Co,  There  is  no  such  firm  as  Boyle  &Co,  ; 
Boyle  has  been  dead  some  years. — J. 


r/G,l 


II. 


CHIPS. 

Tho  production  of  artificial  fuel  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  coal-dust  and  clay,  with  other  incorporating 
ingredients,  has  been  effected  by  machinery  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years  in  Belgium.  Tho  cost  of  tho 
fuel  is  said  to  bo  oidy  7d.  per  ton. 

Tho  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  intend  to  pro- 
duce a  collective  exhibition  of  now  goods  iu  tho  In- 
ternational Exhibition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tranmere, 
held  on  Friday  last,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  com- 
pany to  construct  a  new  pier  and  approaches  to 
Tranmere  Ferry,  tho  cstimatcil  cost  of  which,  ex- 
clusive of  boats",  would  be  £13,000. 
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liEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  CONTRACTOU   FOR   BuILDIXO    TlfEATRES.— Mr. 

Bepistrar  Sirring  Rice  liad  bef'tro  liim  en  Saturday 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  thoca.se  of  Tliomas  Snow- 
don.  The  debtor  is  a  builder  and  contractor,  carry- 
ing on  business  at  Paddington,  and  among  other 
works  was  tlio  contractor  for  tlio  reconstruction  of 
the  Victoria  Tlieatro,  in  the  Waterloo  Road,  wliich 
has  been  entirely  remodelled  in  its  interior  and  re- 
christened  the  Victoria  Palace  Theatre.  He  was 
also  the  contractor  for  Evans's.  Covent-garden.  He 
lias  now  filed  his  petition  for  liquidation,  his  debts 
being  £30,000  and  hisassets  consisting  of  contractor's 
plant,  &c.,  £28,000.  Mr.  Lindo  now  ajiplicd  to  his 
Honour  to  appoint  a  receiver  .and  manager  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  various  contracts  in  pro- 
gress, which  it  w.as  expedient  should  be  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  His  Honour  appointed 
Mr.  Adam?,  of  the  tirm  of  Vigers.  Simpson  &  Co., 
timber  merchants,  receiver  and  manager,  and 
granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  some  suing  credi- 
tors from  proceeding  with  their  actions. 

The  Leeds  Sewage  Inji'nction. — The  Attor- 
ney-Gexekal  v.  the  Corporation  of  Leeds.— 
The  present  application  was  made  last  week  before 
V.-C.  Sir  ,1.  ISacon  by  tho  Corporation  of  Leeds 
to  extend  the  time  for  suspending  tho  injunction  for 
one  year.  There  was  no  doubt  that  tlie  Corpora- 
tion had  taken  some  proceedings,  although  he 
wislied  they  had  been  a  little  more  prompt  and  ener- 
getic. But  the  Corporation  had  certainly  taken 
some  proceedings  with  a  view  to  abate  the  ntiisance 
complained  of.  The  defendants  now  wanted  to 
acquire  fifteen  acres  of  laud,  as  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Hawksley's  affidavit,  for  the  purifying  process,  and 
they  were  willing  to  undertake  going  through  tho 
necessary  steps  for  obtaining  compulsory  powers 
to  purchase  the  same  extent  of  land  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament.  The  defendants  undertook 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  application. — The  Town 
Clerk  of  Leeds  explained  that  the  fifteen  acres  of 
land  were  not  specifically  described.  They  under- 
took to  purchase  fifteen  acres  of  land  somewhere, 
that  being  the  number  of  acres  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hawksley. — Tho  Vice-Cbaucellor :  You  had  better 
refer  to  Mr.  Hawksley's  affidavit  in  the  form  of  tho 
order. — Mr.  Kay,  on  belialf  of  the  Crown,  s.aid  the 
statement  w,a.s  this — that  the  Corporation  would 
want  fifteen  more  acres  for  the  purpose  of  their 
works,  but  they  did  not  say  where. — The  Vice- 
<?hancellor  :  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  certainty,  you 
had  better  refer  to  Mr.  Hawksley's  aflidavit. — Mr. 
K.ay:  Then  the  fonu  of  the  order  will  be,  "The 
defendants  undertake,  within  a  year,  to  acquire 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hawksley's 
affidavit ;  or,  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  take 
ompulsory  powers  to  purchase  the  same  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament ;  time  to  be  extended  for  a 
year ;  defendants  to  pay  the  costs." 

Thompson  t.  Allison. — This  ease  was  tried  be- 
fore Justice  MelIoratNewcastle-on-T>nie  on  the  27tli 
idt.,  Mr.  Holkar,  Q.C.,  .and  Mr.  Shield  appeared  f'U- 
the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  a  Newcastle 
architect  ;  and  Mr.  Aspinal,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cromp- 
ton,  forthe  defendant,  a  Sunderland  brewer.  The 
case,  as  stated  for  the  plaintiff,  was  to  the  following 
effect.  About  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of 
September,  1^69.  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Allison 
were  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  Crinkle 
Park,  near  Whitby.  There  Mr.  Allison  asked  the 
plaintiff  if  he  was  not  tho  architect  for  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  estates  at  Tynemouth,  .and  on 
being  answered  in  the  affii-mative,  asked  Mr.  Thomp- 
son if  he  would  use  his  interest  with  Mr.  Snowball, 
the  Duke's  f'ommissioner,  for  a  piece  of  ground  to 
build  an  hotel.  Mr.  Allison  said  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
Bcm  should  be  architect  for  the  proposed  hotel,  and 
also  mentioned  that  ho  (Mr.  Allison)  was  desinms 
of  building  a  ball  rocan  on  to  his  residence  at  Undcr- 
cliffe.  He  asked  Mr.  Thompson  to  go  over  and  see 
the  place,  and  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 
When  Mr.  Thompson  got  back  to  Newcastle,  he 
saw  the  Duke's  Ctmimissioner,  and  obtained  a  site 
for  the  b(ttel  at  Tynemouth.  Some  conversation 
afterwards  took  i)l.ace  between  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Allison  with  respect  to  the  class  of  hotel  pro- 
posotl  to  1)0  built,  Mr.  Allison  desiring  a  first-chuss 
hotel,  and  Mr.  Thomi)Son  suggesting  a  second-class 
one.  Mr.  Allison  adopted  Mr.  Thompson's  idea  of 
a  second-class  hotel,  and  asked  him  to  prepare 
rough  I'lans  and  give  an  estimate  of  tho  cost.  Those 
plans  were  jireparcd.  and  Mr.  Thompson  .also  weait 
over  the  site,  and  did  all,  in  fact,  that  ho  had  been 
requested  to  do.  Mr.  Allison  approved  of  the 
hotel  plans,  and  asked  Mr.  Thompson  to  get  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  tho  building.  At  tho  beginning 
of  1870,  the  defendant  said  he  would  like  the  matter 
to  remain  over  for  a  while,  and  the  matter  did  so 
stand  over  till  the  beginning  of  1S71,  at  wliich  time 
Mr.  Snowball,  tlie  Duke's  agent,  apjteared  anxious 
that  the  conveyance  of  the  site  should  be  perfected, 
and  insisted  tiiat  the  matter  should  go  on.  The 
matter  did  go  on,  and  Mr.  Allison  asked  for 
more  ground,  which  wa,s  got.  Additional  plans  had 
then  to  be  prepared  on  a  larger  scale,  and  they  were 
sent  in  to  Mr.  Allison.  On  the  4tli  of  March  Mr. 
Allison  was  in  Newcastle,  and  there  met  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Snowball.  After  Mr.  Snowball 
left,  Mr    Allison   s.aid    ho  would  like  young  Mr 


Moore  to  assist  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  execution  of 
the  plans.  Mr.  Thompson  said  he  did  not  want 
any  assistance,  but  ultimately  it  was  arranged  th.at 
Mr.  Moore  should  call  upon  Mr.  Thonqison.  Mr. 
Moore  did  so  luixt  day,  and  then  Mr.  Thompson 
leanit  that  Mr.  Moore  expected  to  be  employed  a-s  a 
joint  architect  in  the  matter.  The  result  of  the  in- 
terview was  that  Mr.  Thompson  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Allison,  that  Mr.  Moore  sliould  join 
him  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  pluns,  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Allison  to  that  effect,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ng  his  annoyance  tliat  Mr.  Allison  should  have 
handed  over  his  (Mr.  Thomjison's)  plans  for  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Moore.  In  reply  to  that  Mr. 
Allison  wrote  to  Mr.  Thompson,  returning  the  rough 
jilansof  the  hotel,  and  requesting  him  to  do  nothing 
further  till  he  saw  him.  Mr.  Allison  wrote  another 
letter  to  Mr.  Thompson,  requesting  him  to  send  in 
his  account  for  professional  services,  and  represent- 
ing that  Mr.  Moore  was  going  on  with  the  work. 
In  consequence  of  .all  this.  Mr.  Thompson  made  a 
claim  in  accordance  with  professional  custom — 
namely,  that  an  architect  should  receive  for  Ids 
trouble  in  preparing  the  plans,  and  superintending 
the  erection  of  the  building  for  them,  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  said  building. 
In  this  case,  as  the  work  of  superintending  the 
building  was  taken  out  of  Mr.  Thompson's  hands, 
he  only  claimed  2i  per  cent,  commission — namely, 
for  preparing  the  jilans.  That,  with  a  small  chai-ge 
for  travelling  expenses,  and  a  charge  for  preparing 
plans  for  the  ball  room  at  Undercliffo,  made  up  his 
claim. — Mr.  Thompson,  examined,  deposed  to  the 
above  facts,  and  further  said  that  tlie  estimated 
cost  of  the  hotel  was  £5,500,  and  that  that  was  the 
amount  on  which  ho  based  his  commission  for  2J 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building.  He,  however, 
admitted  having  sent  in  a  claim  for  £65,  and  £75 
for  breach  of  contract,  under  the  engagement,  which 
he  now  wished  to  recover  under  tho  head  of  com- 
mission.— Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  architect ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  and  Mr.  Septimus  Oswald, 
.architect,  were  called  by  the  plaintiff,  and  spoke  to 
the  rate  of  charges  current  in  the  profession. — Mr. 
Holkar  addressed  the  jurj',  .after  which  Mr.  Aspinal, 
without  calling  any  witnesses,  spoke  at  some  length 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  He  put  it  that  his  client 
had  not  m.ade  a  permanent  contract,  and  therefore  he 
had  full  right  to  discharge  the  plaintiff  at  will. 
With  regard  to  the  charges,  he  held  that  as  the  do- 
signs  had  not  been  acted  upon  in  the  erection  of  the 
building  there  was  no  reasonable  claim  against  the 
defendant  to  the  extent  which  the  action  sought  to 
obtain. — His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  said  there 
had  been  no  evidence  given  to  show  that  tliero  was 
a  special  contract  entered  into  as  alleged  in  the 
declaration. — The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  f  (iS  Gs., 
that  being  the  sum  jiaid  into  court  by  the  defendant. 


LAND  AND  BtTILDtNG  SOCIETIES. 

FitiENDs  OF  La]ioi'k  F.viLoiNf;  Society. — The 
eighth  annual  meetingof  this  society  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  28th,  at  11,  Lamb's 
Conduit-street.  Mr.  W.  Hurran,  the  chairm:in  of 
the  society  presided,  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  Yarde 
(solicitor),  W.  F.  Potter  (trustee),  C.  H.  F.  Lewes, 
and  most  of  the  dircctqrs.  The  report  and  b.alance 
sheet,  which  declared  a  dividend  of  61  per  cent., 
were,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  nnanimously 
agreed  to. 

LEICE.STER  Permanent  Building  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Monday  week.  According  to 
the  report  of  tlie  directors,  tlie  number  of  shares 
taken  uji  during  the  last  year  had  been  considerably  in 
excess  of  ally  former  year.  The  amount  paid  on  the 
expenses  account  was  £636  15s.  3d.  against 
£961  9s.  received.  The  money  paid  by  investors 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £23,799  1 6s.,  and  from 
borrowers  to  £48,721  78.  4d.,  making  a  total  receipt 
from  all  sources  of  £53,482  12s.  4d.,  an  increase  of 
£6,325  over  the  business  done  in  any  former  yeai-, 
and  being  more  than  £4,400  monthly. 

COMMERCI.IL  1  NION  LAND,  Bl'ILDINO,  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT SooiKTY. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  (yesterday)  Thursday  week  iit  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel.  The  report,  which  was  read 
by  tho  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  showed  that  tho 
inci  line  last  year  amounted  to  £14,642,  and  the  ex- 
Iienditure  to  £14,449,  leaving  a  balance  of  £192. 
The  operations  of  the  society  had  been  rather  less 
th.an  in  previous  years,  but  the  greatest  caution  had 
been  exercised  in  every  transaction,  and  every 
security  was  of  excellent  value.  The  total  amount 
now  advanced  liacl  reached  the  sum  of  £1;>,516,  an 
amount  far  below  the  actual  value  of  the  society's 
securities  at  the  bankers.  The  repayments  had 
amounted  to  £1,293.  A  steady  increase  had  taken 
place  with  regard  to  tho  share  list,  tho  shares  now 
numbering  2.000,  which,  when  fully  paid  up,  will 
represent  a  capital  of  £50,000.  The  directors  recom- 
mended a  bonus  of  2}  per  cent.,  making,  with 
the  5  per.  cent,  interest  already  paid,  a  distri- 
bution of  "i  ]'er  cent,  for  the  year — i.e.,  to  the 
holders  of  paid-up  shares  of  two  years'  standing. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  tho  rctunng  directors 
and  aiuUtors  re-elected. 


Glasgow  and  Suburban  Dwellings  Company. 
— The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
and  Suburban  Dwellings  Company  (Limited)  was 
held  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lindsay,  secretary,  read 
the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  balan_co 
due  to  depositors  was,  on  Docemlier  31,  1870, 
£7,813  7s.  lid.;  and  on  December  31,  1871, 
£9,215  16s.  3d. — being  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  £1.402  8s.  4d.  The  assets  of  the  company  amount 
to  £26,319  3s.  9d. ;  while  the  liabiiities  for  deposits, 
advances  from  the  bank,  and  outstanding  accounts 
amount  to  £14,014  17s.  lOd.,  leaving  a  sui-plus  of 
£12,304  5s.  Ud.  after  paying  all  creditors  of  the  com- 
pany, which  would  bo  available  to  pay  the  company's 
debts  in  the  event  of  any  loss  being  sustained.  Tho 
balance  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  is 
£638  7s.  lid.  The  directors  recommended  that  the 
sum  of  £614  13s.  4d.  be  divided  among  the  share- 
holders, which  yields  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  64 
]H'r  cent,  jier  annum,  on  capital  paid  up  at  31st 
December,  1871.  and  leaves  a  balance  of  £23  13s.  7d. 
to  be  carried  to  next  account. 

Bradford  Third  Equitable  Building  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Frid.ay  last.  Tho 
report  showed  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
every  department  of  the  society's  business  during 
the  past  year.  The  subscriptions,  which  in  1870 
were  £20.3,795,  rose  in  1871  to  £225,542,  the  loans 
from  £165,021  to  £229,760,  the  other  receipts  from 
£4,818  to  £5,761,  and  the  total  from  £373,634  to 
£461,063,  while  there  had  been  advanced  on 
mortgage  £190,930  against  £135.340  in  1870. 
The  number  of  members  h.ad  increased  from 
6,015  to  6,856,  and  the  shares  from  19,894  to 
23,169.  £987,755,  with  interest,  is  advanced  on 
mortgage ;  £500  has  been  placed  to  tho  guarantee 
fund  raising  it  to  £3,500  :  a  bonus  of  one  per  cent, 
has  been  apportioned  to  investors,  making  5J  per 
cent,  on  their  subscriptions ;  and  a  surplus  of 
£511  4s.  9d.  is  carried  to  next  year.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  society  in  18.5-1  tho  subscrip- 
tions received  are  £1,386,161  lis.  lid.,  lo.ans 
£1,290,624  2s.  9d.,  other  receipts  £39.128  17s. ;  total 
received,  £2,715,914  lis.  8d.  The  members  entered 
in  the  same  time  are  14,55.5,  shares  41,956.  The 
society  has  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  had  no  loss 
since  1854.  After  the  report  and  balance-sheet  h.ad 
been  adopted,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected. 


PARLIAMENTARY   NOTES. 

Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  Bill. — 
On  the  order  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
Mr.  Pell  moved  the  postponement  of  the  second 
reading  for  six  months.  The  Bill  would  permit  tho 
Hoard  of  Works  to  raise  two  and  a  half  millions  in 
addition  to  the  ten  millions  it  had  already  raised. 
Further,  it  provided  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
High-street,  Shoreditch,  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  had  rejected.  For  these  reasons 
ho  moved  tho  rejection  of  the  Bill. — Mr.  Goldsmid 
seconded  the  motion. — Colonel  Hogg  defended  tho 
Hill,  and  alleged  that  its  opponents  had  brought  for- 
ward no  valid  reasons  for  refusing  to  send  it  to  .a 
Sidect  Committee. — Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer  opposed  the 
Bill  as  authorising  an  unnecessary  squandering  of 
the  money  of  the  ratepayers. — Lord  J.  Manners  sup- 
]iorted  the  Bill. — Sir  D.  Salomons  considered  that 
these  improvements  should  not  be  made  out  of  tho 
metropolitan  rates. — Mr.  Dodson  did  not  think  the 
House  was  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  therefore  suggested  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  in  the 
ordinary  way.— Lord  Elelio  thought  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee 
to  consider  whether  the  Bill  should  be  sanctioned, 
or  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  preceded  by  a  gene- 
ral scheme  of  metropolitan  improvement,  such  as 
was  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  last  year. — 
Mr.  Locke  hoi)cd  the  amendment  would  bo  with- 
ilrawn. — Mr.  Samuda  supported  tlio  Bill.  The 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  was  reail  a 
second  time. — Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer  then  moved  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  ten 
members,  of  whom  five  should  be  nominated  by  the 
House  and  five  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. — 
Colonel  Hogg  could  not  accede  to  the  motion. — 
Mr.  Goldney  urged  that  tho  Metropolitan  Bo.ard 
should  give  their  attention  to  the  ]>rcparation  of  the 
hnig-promised  general  scheme  for  tho  impr.ivement 
of  the  metropolis.—  Mr.  Dodson  entered  his  protest 
most  emphatically  .against  the  motiim,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  reject 
the  Bill  on  the  second  reading  than  to  refer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee  so  constituted.  Upon  committees 
on  public  questions,  it  wius  usual  to  a|>point  members 
representing  the  different  views  and  interests  con  - 
corned  ;  but  on  a  Private  Bill  Committee  the  persons 
interested  were  before  tho  Committee  by  counsel  anrl 
by  witnesses  .and  to  appoint  partisan  members  upon 
a'Private  Bill  Committee  was  entirely  to  overthrow 
the  principle  upon  which  the  House  had  acted 
liitherto. — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  regarded  this  as  pecu- 
liarly a  ]nlblic  Bill,  and  trusted  that  it  would  be  re- 
ferred, a.s  suggested,  to  a  hybrid  Committee.— Mr. 
Cowper-Temple  observed  that  whereas  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  private  Bill  the  Committee  did  not 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  interests 
represented,  it  was  very  desirable  in  this  case  that 
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the  interests  of  the  puWic  sliould  be  considered  in 
case  it  slionld  appear  that  there  were  other  means 
by  wliich  the  object  in  view  conid  be  better  carried 
out  than  by  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  Bill. — Mr. 
Hoadlani  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  expres- 
sinii;  his  opinion  that  the  JUII  should  go  to  an  ordi- 
nary SoIr-?t  Committee. — Mr.  Locke  pointed  out  that 
if  the  Bill  were  sent  to  an  ordinary  Committee  the 
parishes  affected  would  have  no  locus  standi  before 
it,  and  thus  a  matter  which  affected  the  metropolis 
might  come  to  be  decided  by  four  or  five  country 
gentlemen.  The  House  divided:  For  the  motion, 
122  ;  against  it,  170— i8. 

Birmingham  Sewage  Bill.— On  Thursday 
week,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  Sir  R.  Peel  moved  that  it  should  be  read  a 
second  time  on  that  day  six  months.  The  right 
honourable  baronet  argued  that  the  Bill  involved 
not  merely  a  local,  but  an  imperial  question  affect- 
ing the  health  of  the  community.  This  Bill  was 
nothing  more  than  -a  gigantic  speculation  of 
the  Birmingham  Corporation,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  £400,000,  to  be  charged  upon  the 
borough  rates.  It  proposed  to  establish  a  sewago 
park  of  1,000  acres  in  extent,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Birmingham,  and  if  not  well  managed  this 
must  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
boiu-hond.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  every  gallon  of  town 
sewage  there  were  five  grains  of  ammonia,  and  this, 
indeed,  it  was  proposed  to  neutralise  by  what  was 
called  "  intermittent  downward  filtration,"  so  that 
the  promoters  were  not  only  going  to  poison  the  air, 
but  even  the  very  soil.  The  Birmingham  Water 
Works  Company  had  petitioned  against  the  Bill,  on 
the  ground  that  if  the  promoters  of  the  proposed 
scheme  were  allowed  to  distribute  the  sewage  of 
Birmingham  upon  lands  adjacent  to  their  reservoirs 
the  purity  of  the  water  would  be  pennanently 
affected.  He  submitteil  tliat  at  the  present  time, 
■when  the  Government  wore  introducing  measures 
of  a  sanitary  character,  it  was  premature  to  sanction 
a  scheme  of  this  nature. — Sir  C.  Adderley  seconded 
the  amendment.  His  objection  to  this  Bill  was  based 
entirely  upon  principle.  He  held  that  Parliament 
should  not  sanction  the  getting  rid  of  one  nuisance 
by  the  creation  of  another.- Mr.  Dixon  supported 
the  Bill.  The  nuisance  which  the  measure  sought 
to  abolish  affected  350,000  people,  whereas  at  the 
worst  the  nuisance  which  would  be  created  would 
only  affect  two  or  three  country  gentlemen, 
("Hear,"  and  "Oh.")  He  contended  that  the  Bill 
would  create  no  nuisance,  and  that  the  Town 
Council,  having  been  compelled  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  Health  of  Towns  "Commission  to 
utilise  the  town  sewage,  it  should  not  be  prevented 
from  going  into  Committee. — Lord  E.  Montagu 
supported  the  Bill.— Mr.  J.  Peel  strongly  opposed 
the  second  reading. — Mr.  Muntz  warmly  supported 
the  Bill,  and  denied  that  the  proposed  works  would 
create  the  slightest  nuisance. — Mr.  Samuelson  alsn 
supported  the  second  reading,  having  already  tested 
the  plan  in  Banbury.  There  the  sewage'  works 
were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  and 
they  created  no  nuisance. — Mr.  Newdegato  opposed 
the  Bill,— Mr.  Stansfeld  considered  that  all  -the 
objections  which  had  been  raised  against  the  measure 
were  matters  for  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
discussion  in  the  House  itself.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  amendment  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
assured  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  if  the  Bill  went 
to  a  Committee  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  examine  it  with  great  care, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
population  of  Birmingham,  but  with  reference  also  to 
the  population  of  the  districts  through  which  the 
sew.age  was  to  be  carried,  and  where  it  was  to  be 
discharged.— The  House  divided:  for  the  second 
reading,  192;  against  it,  10.3— G2.  The  Bill  was 
accordingly  read  a  second  time. 


"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITAKY 
MATTERS. 

Sewage  Expeeiments  at  Bloxwich. — Some 
sewage  experiments  were  made  at  Blo-xwich  on 
Saturday,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Wilks,  locksmith.  The 
experiments  were  witnessed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright 
(Chainnan  of  the  Committee  of  Birmingham  Eate- 
payers'  Sewage  Association),  Mr.  Hands  (Secretary), 
Mr.  Councillor  Baker,  Mr.  Baker  (a  member  of  the 
Balsall  Ucatli  Local  Board  of  Health,  Mr,  C.  Cattell 
and  other  gentlemen.  The  visitors  were  first  shown 
a  roughly-constructed  closet,  which  has  a  structural 
arrangement  for  the  division  of  the  fo3ces  from  the 
urine.  The  urine  passes  into  a  box  in  the  front  of 
the  closet,  where  it  is  deodorised  and  absorbed  in 
the  powder.  If  tho  whole  is  not  absorbed,  the  re- 
mainder can  escape  through  an  outlet,  but  not  until 
it  has  been  changed  into  a  clean  and  perfectly  in- 
offensive liquid.  Unless,  however,  the  closet  is  very 
much  useil,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  is  too  small, 
the  whole  ol  the  urine  is  absorbed.  The  fceces  are 
deodorised  by  the  same  kind  of  powder,  for  which 
a  recejitacln  is  provided  at  the  back  of  the  closet.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  use  about  half  an  ounce  of 
powder  at  one  time,  and  it  can  be  as  readily  applied 
as  water  for  flushing  an  ordinary  water-closet,  Mr, 
Wilks  contends  that  the  deodorisation  is  complete, 


and  that  if  tho  foeces  were  left  in  the  closet  for 
twelve  months  no  nuisance  would  arise.  After  the 
mixture  of  the  fceces  and  mine  with  the  powder, 
he  professes  to  change,  b}'  a  process  of  combustion, 
the  whole  into  manure,  of  great  value  for  agricul- 
tural puiiwses.  In  proof  of  the  good  qualities  of 
his  manure,  Mr.  Wilks  points  with  much  pride  to 
a  garden,  which  was  seen  by  the  visitors.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  colliery  ground  ;  now  it  bears 
largo  crops. 

The  DnAiXAGE  of  WiNnsoR, — The  Windsor 
Board  of  Health  are  still  in  difficulty  in  respect  to 
the  drainage  question.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  sewage  farm  at  Huton,  but 
after  some  discussion  the  jdan  was  considered  too 
expensive,  and  was  not  carried  out.  Then  Mr. 
Dover's  process  was  adopted,  and  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  Board  and  that  gentleman 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  now 
the  Board  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  A.B,C, 
scheme.  Mr,  Hackness,  C,E.,  of  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  six  years  ago  proposed  a  plan  for 
collecting  all  tho  drainage  of  Windsor,  Eton,  Slough, 
and  Windsor  Castle  to  a  central  point  on  tho  bank 
of  the  river  Thames  by  gravitation,  and  pumping  it 
to  Chobham,  Finchley,  or  B.agshot,  where  suitable 
land  could  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price  for  a 
sewage  farm ;  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  plan 
amounted  to  £C0,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
three  towns  and  the  castle.  The  author  of  the 
scheme  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
sewage  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  or  populous 
districts  ;  for  instance,  he  objects  to  have  four 
sewage  farms  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Windsor. 


dur  iice  ^Mt 


The  Chorley  Towx  Hall  Competition. — The 

Commissioners  last  week  selected  18  out  of  the  G3  sets 
of  plans  sent  in  in  tliis  competition,  and  this  number 
will  be  reduced  for  the  final  selection.  The  selected 
designs  bear  the  following  mottoes : — "  Centralisa- 
tion," "Practical,"  "1872,"  "C,"  "Stella," 
"Utility  and  Economy,"  "Esperto  Credo,"  "We 
strive  to  win,"  "  Square  and  Compass,"  "  To  be  or 
not  to  be,"  "  As  you  like  it,"  "  Well  Considered," 
"Golden  Key,"  " jEdis,"  "Hope"  (in  circle),  "Let 
Chorley  flourish,"  "  Cotton,"  and  "  Palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat."  A  proposal  that  "a  disinterested 
architect  and  builder  be  called  in  to  examine  the 
competition  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
the  New  Town  Hall ;  to  assist  the  Commissioners  to 
award  the  premiums  and  in  the  selection  of  a  plan 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  town,"  was  negatived, 
on  the  ground  that  "  the  Commissioners  knew  what 
they  wanted  better  than  an  independent  architect 
could  tell  them." 

Death  of  Mrs,  George  Gilbert  Scott. — 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  having  not  long  since 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wife.  The  deceased  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  a  Boston  (Lincolnshire)  gentleman, 
named  Oklrid,  and  she  was  sixty  years  old,  one  year 
younger  than  her  husband. 

The  Enlargement  of  Victoria  Park. — The 
Victoria  Park  I'reservation  Society  are  renewing 
their  efforts  to  obtain  every  available  portion  of  the 
open  spaces  which  remain  around  Victoria  Park. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  society,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  AVorks  recently  purchased  about  24  acres 
of  the  Crown  land  for  the  park,  including  the  land 
nn  the  south  side  of  the  park,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  Queen's  Hotel.  These  portions  were  secured  from 
the  Government  for  £20,450.  But,  besides  the  por- 
tions of  land  which  have  been  thus  purchased  on 
the  north  and  north-west  sides  of  the  park,  there  are 
several  plots  of  Crown  land,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  about  nine  or  ten  acres.  Some  of  these  plots 
have  passed  into  private  hands,  and  their  purchase 
having  become  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  they 
were  abandoned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Last  week  a  deputation  waited  on  the 
members  for  Hackney,  with  a  view  of  influencing 
them  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  repurchase 
these  plots.  IMr.  Holms,  however,  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  land 
would  be  useless,  as  both  the  Government  and  the 
country  members  would  oppose  the  motion.  The 
society,  has,  therefore,  determined  to  urge  the  various 
local  boards  surrounding  the  park  to  combine  for  the 
purchase  of  the  plots  of  laud  in  question. 

Asphalte  Koadways. — We  should  much  like  to 
know  whether  the  statements  contained  in  a  par.a- 
graph  in  a  weekly  of  Saturda}-  last,  JIarch  2,  arc 
correct,  because  if  so.  what  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  favourable  ojiinion  of  Mr.  A,  G.  Church,  the 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  as  to  asphalte  roadways  ? 
— an  opinion  cited  by  Mr,  Haywood,  the  engineer  to 


the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  in  his  recent  re- 
port on  the  subject.  The  paragraph  in  question 
reads  as  follows : — "  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  the 
asphalte  pavement  in  Cheapside  was  specially  slip- 
per3',  we  noticed  that  the  omnibuses  affected  any  and 
ev.'ry  route  but  the  direct  one.  On  the  following 
day  the  reverse  action  was  obvious.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chairman  and  other  directors  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  asphalte  road  companies  ;  also  that  on  the  second 
day  referred  to,  a  notice  was  put  up  by  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company,  warning  drivers  not  to 
avoid  the  asphalte  on  pain  of  dismissal." 

Pig-Keeping  and  "  Vk.sted  Intere,st.s," — The 
social  and  sanitary  reformer  are  constantly  being 
reminded  that,  however  necessary  their  labours  may 
be,  they  must  not  pursue  them  to  the  detriment  of 
"  vested  interests,"  however  ignoble.  Is  it  desired 
to  check,  diminish,  or  prevent  the  alarming  pre- 
valence of  drunkenness,  which  all  thinking  men  de- 
clare to  be  one  of  the  greatest  (if  not  the  greatest) 
sochal  evils  of  the  day  ?  The  "  vested  interests  " 
of  a  few  thousands  persons — brewers,  distillers, 
publicans,  &c, — must  not  suffer  at  any  price,  though 
the  licen.ses  which  constitute  such  "vested  interests" 
are  oulj'  granted  for  a  year  from  the  date  of  their 
issue,  and  could  legally  be  refused  renewal  by  the 
hcensing  authority  if  deemed  advisable.  Or,  again, 
is  the  keeping  of  pigs  in  confined  situations  in 
towns  declared  by  competent  sanitary  authorities  to 
be  incompatible  with  a  high  standanl  of  health  in 
such  localities?  "  Vested  interests  "  again  come  to 
the  front,  become  of  the  public  weal  what  may.  We 
read  in  a  local  paper  that  "  the  recent  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works 
to  put  down  pig-keeping  have  caused  considerable 
agitation  in  Battersea,"  A  number  of  pig-keepers 
have  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, "  praying  him  not  to  sanction  any  legis- 
lation which  might  be  proposed  having  for  its 
object  the  extinction  of  a  trade  in  which  so  many 
are  materially  interested,"  Though  "many"  may 
be  "materially  interested"  in  the  profits  arising  from 
pig-keeping,  more  are  very  "  materially  interested  " 
in  preserving  the  public  health  of  the  locality. 

Paste  for  Paper-Hangings, — The  Journal  of 
Applied  Chemistry  recommends  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid  in  paste  for  laying  paper- 
hangings  and  in  whitewash,  and  states  that  it  will 
repel  cockroaches  and  all  other  insects.  It  will  also 
neutralise  the  disagreeable  odour  consequent  upon 
the  decomposition  of  the  paste,  which  in  newly 
prepared  walls  is  sometimes  very  oppressive.  The 
cheapest  and  best  form  of  carbolic  acid  is  crystal, 
which  dissolves  in  water  at  an  excess  of  tempera- 
ture. 

Class  of  Construction  and  Practice,  Archi- 
tectural Association. — The  tenth  meeting  of  this 
class  for  the  present  session  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening  next,  the  1  oth  inst.,  when  the  subject  will 
be  "  Drainage  and  W.ater  Supply."  The  following  are 
the  questions: — 1.  Upon  what  data  do  you  calculate 
the  size  and  inclination  of  house  drains  ?  Show  the 
best  form  and  construction  of  a  brick  sewer  ?  2.  What 
method  of  p.aving  and  drainage  is  best  for  a  stable  ? 
3.  Give  sections  of  various  modes  of  trapping  drains  ? 
Should  the  connections  to  rain-pipes  be  trapped  ?  4. 
How  are  sewer-valves  constructed  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  tidal  waters  ?  5.  State  the  means  you 
would  adopt  to  afford  water  supply  and  drainage  to 
a  house  in  a  rural  district?  G.  Give  detailed  speci- 
fication for  the  proper  water  supply  to  a  town  house 
with  stable,  upon  the  intermittent  system  ?  7.  By 
what  rules  do  you  calculate  the  above  ?  8,  In  what 
way  would  you  construct  a  water-tight  cesspool  ? 
9,  What  formalities  have  to  be  observed  relative  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  sewer  within  the  metro- 
politan district? 

Sagacious  Vesteyjien, — Of  late  years  we  have 
often  been  told  that  "  local  self-government  is  on  its 
tri.ll."  Certainly,  some  of  our  local  representatives 
will  not  conduce" to  the  iclat  with  which,  we  will  as- 
sume, "so  peculiarly  British  an  institution"  will 
escape  from  itsordcal.  Only  last  week  there  was  a 
most  unseemly  "row"  in  the  Camberwell  vestrj', 
arising  out  of  insinuations  and  recriminations  as  to 
"  corruption  "  and  "  jobbery  "  in  filling  oflices  in  the 
appointment  of  the  vestry.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  pugnacity  does  not  tend  to  bring  the 
local  "  representative  council "  into  contempt,  the 
ignorance  displayed  by  some  of  the  vestrymen  is 
.almost  as  effectu.al  in  attaining  the  same  end.  It 
would  almost  seem,  from  a  report  in  a  local  paper, 
that  the  Lambeth  Vestry  is  rapidly  qualifying  itself 
to  be  known  as  the  "comic  vestry"  of  the  metro- 
polis. During  a  discussion  a  fortnight  ago  on  the 
impurity  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  South  London 
Companies,  one  member  said  "  he  could  not  see  why 
bad  water  should  not  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  bad 
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onions  and  bad  fish."  Another,  who  stated  that  the 
Glasgow  -water  was  the  best  in  all  England  {sic), 
finished  his  speech  by  a  scientific  disquisition  on  the 
death  rates  of  Glasgow  and  London,  accounting  for 
the  higher  mortality  in  the  former  city  by  saying 
that  "  he  supposed  there  was  not  sufficient  orjjanic 
matter  in  the  water" !  At  any  rate,  of  late  there 
has  been  more  than  "  snfficient  organic  matter  "  in 
the  Lambeth  water,  as  we  can  testify. 

IxsTiTUTios  OF  SuRVKVORS. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  26th  ult.,  the  fol- 
lowing name  was  read  and  passed  to  be  balloted  for 
on  April  8th  : — as  Associate,  Thomas  Morgan  Gepp, 
of  Chelmsford.  It  was  announced  that  the  Council 
had  admitted  the  following  as  students  of  the  Insti- 
tution:— Walter  Clavden,  of  Basingstoke,  and 
Charles  William  Driver,  f>f  1.  ■\Vliiteliall.  Some 
donations  t.i  the  library  having  been  announced,  tlie 
discussion  on  the  paper,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  entitled 
"  Land,"  was  resumed,  and  after  a  long  debate  was 
again  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting,  cm  Monday 
next,  the  Uth  inst.  Tlie  following  candidates  were 
balloted  for  and  declared  duly  elected,  viz.  : — as 
Members,  .John  Drew,  0,  Queen-street,  and  Powder- 
ham  CiLstle,  near  Exeter ;  Barrow  Emmanuel,  2, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. ;  and  Thomas  Tayler  Smith, 
33,  Bloomsbury-sqnare,  W.C. 


CHIPS. 

Last  night,  at  the  meeting  of  tho  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  a 
large  collection  of  photographs  .and  drawings  made 
by  the  laie  Earl  of  Dunraven,  P.S.A.,  on  th*  early 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
a  work  which  he  was  engaged  in  writing  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

On  iSaturd.ay,  the  24th  ult.,  the  workmen  era- 
ployed  at  S.  Andries  in  enlarging  tho  mansion  for 
Sir  A.  Acland  Hood,  Bart.,  s,at  down  to  a  capital 
supper  at  Mossman's,  West  Somerset  Hotel,  in 
Watchet,  provided  for  them  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Taunton,  tho  contractor  for  the  works. 

An  obdurate  screw  may  be  drawn  if  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  iron  is  put  on  tho  head  of  it  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  screw-driver  immediately  afterwards  applied  to 
draw  it.  j 

Several  stone  chests,  and  a  Druitlical  nm,  were 
dug  up  at  the  end  of  last  week  on  the  farm  of 
Wyndyhall,  Kothesay. 

M.  Fechter's  theatre  in  New  York  will  have  a 
fountain  in  the  parquettc ;  the  stage  will  have  no  foot- 
lights, but  will  be  lighted  by  a  calcium  reflector  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  orchestra  will 
be  placed  under  the  stage  out  of  sight  of  the  .audi- 
ence. It  is  stated  that  90,000  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  refitting  the  house,  wliich  was  formerly 
loiown  as  the  French  or  Fourteenth-street  Theatre. 

The  distribution  of  the  medals  awarded  at  tho 
Workmen's  International  Exhibition  of  1H70  tof)k 
place  on  Saturday  last  at  tho  Arundel  Hall,  Strand. 

On  "Thanksgiving  Day"  Messrs. Dove,  Brothers, 
the  contractors  for  the  foundations  of  tho  New 
Law  Courts,  g.ave  their  workmen,  over  200  in  num- 
ber, an  excellent  dinner. 

Tho  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  taken 
tho  house  No.  71,  Ludgate-hill,  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  that  thoroughfare. 

The  scheme  of  the  Government  for  building  a 
convict  prison  upon  Denniark-hill  has  been  aban- 
doned. 


fabc  Ittlus. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
rdoNDAV. — INSTITITION  or  SiiRvi'i  ntts. — Continued 
discussion   on    Mr.    Smiths    paper    "On 
Limd."    8  p.m. 

TUESD.\Y,  —  IXSTITL'TIOX   OF   ClVIL     EXC.INKERS. — 

"On  the  .SooukOsala  Canal  of  the  Madras 
Irrigation  and  Canal  Comp.auy."  Ily  .Mr. 
J.  H.  Latham,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
8  p.m. 

M'ed.nesuav.  —  ARcniTECTcnAL  Association.  — 
Meeting  of  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design. 
•Subject:  "  f^ront  Elevation  of  an  Italian 
Palace,  100ft.  frontage  and  four  stories 
high.  The  general  coniiiosition.  Scale, 
Sft.  to  the  inch.  Cinquc-Cento."  s  ji.ni. 
Society  of  Arts. — "On  the  (loliath 
Training  Ship."  Hy  Captain  IJourchicr, 
K.N.    8  p.m. 

Friday.  —  Civil  and  Meciiasicae  Engineers' 
Society.  —  "  On  Railway  Amalgamation." 
By  Mr.  B.  Haughton.     7.30  p.m. 

ARCHITECTUnAL  ASSOCIATION.   — 

Sleeting  of  Class  of  Construction  and 
Practice;  subject:  Drainage  and  Water 
Supply,"  G.30  p.m.— Meeting  of  Class 
Desii'.u  ;  subject;  "Village  Church  to  ac- 
Con:ino....;c  -JOO,"    s  p.m. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Plndee. — A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Camperdown 
Hall,  Dundee,  last  week,  to  receive  the  answer  of  the 
master  sawmillers  to  the  request  of  their  workmen  that 
the  weekly  hours  should  be  reduced  to  fitty-one.  The 
masters  offered  to  reduce  the  hours  from  sixty  to  fifty- 
si.x,  without  reduction  of  wages,  but  if  the  men 
wanted  fifty-one,  they  must  sacrifice  si.^c  hours'  pay. 
As  to  weekly  pays  and  overtime,  they  were  willing  to 
agree  to  the  men's  terms,  if  the  latter  accepted  theirs. 
After  consideration,  the  men  unanimously  resolved  to 
adhere  to  their  demand  for  the  fifty-one  hours.  Al- 
ready the  sawmillers  at  Victoria  Dock  have  given  in 
their  warning,  and  those  at  the  other  mills  are  to  do 
so  at  once. 

Punse. — The  master  joiners  in  Dunse,  N.  B.,  have 
n:^reed  to  reduce  the  hours  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per 
day,  and  to  raise  the  wages  from  4U1.  to  5d.  per  hour, 
from  1st  May. 

Edinburgh  Plasterers'  l.AnoiREBs'  Strike. 
— This  dispute  has  now  lasted  a  fortnight,  The 
masters  have  advertised  for  men,  and  having  procured 
more  labourers  than  they  require,  the  strike  may  now 
virtually  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end. 

Edinburgh. — A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
and  district  sawmill  workers  was  held  on  Saturday  to 
ascertain  how  many  men  had  come  out  on  strike  for 
the  fifty-one  hours.  It  was  ascertained  that  there  were 
about  forty  out,  and  others  to  come  out  during  tlie 
week  if  their  request  should  not  be  granted.  .Several 
of  the  masters  have  agreed  to  the  workmen's  terms.  A 
meeting  of  thegeneral  committee  of  brassfounders  was 
heldon  the  same  evening,  to  consider  the  replies  of  the 
employers  to  the  circular  of  February  12,  requesting 
a  reduction  of  the  hours  to  fifty-one  per  week,  without 
diminution  of  wages,  and  with  a  corresponding  rise  in 
piece  prices;  also  that  overtime  be  paid  time  and  a  half 
to  time  and  piece  workers  alike.  Answers  from  some 
firms  being  unavoidably  delayed,  deputations  belong- 
ing to  the  shops  from  whom  no  reply  had  been  received 
were  appointed,  aud  to  report  to  ne.xt  meeting.  The 
meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  accej)!  no  compromise 
in  the  above  terms,  and  that  the  new  arrangement 
take  effect  on  the  1st  of  April  where  it  has  not  been 
conceded  before  that  time.  At  a  meeting  of  marble 
and  slate  masons  it  was  reported  of  those  who  came  out 
on  strike  on  '24th  ult.  for  the  fllty-one  hours'  limit,  a 
few  had  got  jobs  in  town  under  that  system,  that  others 
had  left  town,  and  from  the  sujiport  promised,  the  re- 
mainder resolved  to  stay  out  until  the  employers  con- 
ceded the  demand.  It  was  resolved  that  no  overtime 
should  be  worked  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  then 
only  on  condition  that  time-and-a-half  is  paid. 

GL.tsGow.— An  aggregate  meeting  of  tho  joiners  in 
the  Glasgow  district  was  held  on  Saturday.  The  de- 
putation appointed  at  last  meeting  to  attend  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Jlaster  Wrights'  Association 
gave  in  their  report.  It  stated  that  the  conference  had 
been  foreclosed  by  the  deputation  of  the  in.aster  wrights 
refusing  to  meet  them,  owing  to  resolutions  passed  at 
last  meeting.  The  following  resolution  was  then 
adopted  :— "  That  this  meeting  disapprove  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Master  Wrights'  Association  in  delaying 
their  answer  to  our  circular  for  the  rise  of  wages — viz., 
from  lOtb  November,  1S71,  to  the  1411)  February,  1S72 
—and  of  the  discourteous  and  abrupt  manner  in  which 
they  had  refused  to  implement  the  conference  that  had 
been  appointed  at  their  request." 

Glasgow. — On  Monday,  the  glaziers  of  Glasgow 
struck  work  in  consequence  of  the  masters  having  re- 
fused to  grant  their  terms.  The  masters  offered  the 
fifty-four  hours  per  week  limit,  and  a  rise  of  l.s.  per 
week  on  the  present  rate  of  wages,  to  begin  on  the 
1st  May.  The  men,  who  wish  the  hours  redured  to 
fitty-one  per  week,  would  have  accepted  the  masters' 
terms,  but  only  on  condition  of  commencing  from 
Monday.  The  compromise  was  refused,  aud  hence 
the  strike. 

Port  Glasgow. — The  short  time  arrangements 
came  into  operation  in  the  building  yards  of  Messrs. 
Blackwood  &  Gordon,  Messrs,  It.  Duncan  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Cunliffe  &  Dunlop,  Port  Cila.sgow,  on 
Saturday.  No  change  luis  been  made  in  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  W.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  !at  the  desire,  it  is 
understood,  of  tin-  workmen  themselves,  and  no  change 
will  take  place  at  present  in  the  hours  at  Messrs.  Henry 
5Iurray  &  Co.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  grant  a 
full  holiday  each  alteruate  Saturday. 

Sunderland. — The  Sunderland  brickmakers  and 
masons  have  turned  out  for  33s.  per  week  aud  a  reduc- 
tion of  work  to  -50  hours. 

The  Nine  Hours'  Movement  in  London.— The 
following  circular  to  the  employers  of  labour  in  the 
binlding  trade  of  London  has  been  issued  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  delegates  representing  the  princi- 
pal building  firms:— "M:irch  1,  is?'.'- Having  a  pro- 
found conviction  'that  man  was  destined  for  something 
higher  and  nobler  than  to  wear  out  his  time  for  nought 
hut  a  mere  existence,'  we  most  respectfully  ask  you  to 
concede  the  following  requests,  viz.,  that  work  shall 
commence  at  ii.:JO  a.m.  and  terminate  at  ■'>  p.m.,  allow- 
ing within  the  above-named  hours  half  an  hoin-  for 
breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  thus  leaving  nine 
working  hours,  except  cm  Saturduys,  when  by  having 
ludf  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  to  cease  work  at  1  p.m., 
six  hours  will  have  been  worked,  making  a  total  of  .51 
hours  per  week,  the  same  to  apply  all  I  he  year  round  ; 
j  and  that  an  :Klvance  of  one  peuny  per  hour  be  paid, 
I  thus  making  the    wages    for  workiug  i»l   hours  per 


week  the  sum  of  ft  ISs.  3d.  Knowing  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  throughout  England  have  voluntarily, 
in  various  parts,  reduced  the  number  of  working  hours, 
while  others  have  promised  to  do  so  at  an  early  date, 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  employers  of  London  will 
fail  to  evince  a  like  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality,  but 
will,  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  diUing  from  the 
1st  day  of  March,  1872,  announce  tliatthey  will  be  pre- 
pared to  concede  the  above-named  conditions,  the  same 
to  come  iito  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  .Inly,  1872. 
.Vud  thlt  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  meu  do 
meet  forthwith  to  draw  up  and  arbitrate  upon  a  code 
of  working  rules  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
trade." 

The  Whitby  House  Painters. — The  house 
painters  who  are  now  on  strike  at  Whitby  demand  to 
close  work  at  noon  on  Saturdays,  instead  of  fouro'clock. 
The  masters  offer  to  close  at  one  o'clock,  but  the  men 
are  not  willing  to  accept  this  concession. 

Wolverhampton. — A  meeting  of  plumbers, 
painters,  and  glaziers,  of  Wolverhampton,  was  held  on 
Saturday,  "  to  consider  their  j>resent  position  relating 
to  the  nine  hours'  question,  and  to  carry  out  the  same 
to  a  final  issue."  The  proceedings  were  not  open  to 
reporters. 

York. — Several  hundred  men  engaged  In  the  bnild- 
ing  trades  at  York  have  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages 
and  a  reduction  of  hours.  Many  labourers  are  thus 
thrown  out  of  work. 

TENDERS. 

Beddinqton  Corner,- For  rebuilding  drug  mill  and 
stabling  at  Beddington  Corner,  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
for  Mrs.  Aitken.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber:— 

Smith  £897 

Buck 8S8 

Batman  &  Fotheringham 795 

.liirratt 708 

Tyermiin 760 

Coleman  (accepted) 749 

Bristol.— For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  Victoria- 
street,  Bristol,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Birtwell,  iruu  merchant 
and  founder.    Mr.  Henrv  Masters,  architect : — 

Kingstone JEI-WO    0    0 

Wilkins  i  Sons 137-5    6    0 

Church  &  Phillips 13-50    0    0 

Eaeott 132-5    9    8 

Norris 1'243    0    0 

Diment l'2'2-5    0    0 

Robertson 1100    0    0 

Ford  &  Summers  (accepted) 1031  16    6 

CARNAnvoN.— For  restoration  of  the  Guildhall,  Car- 
narvon.   Mr.  S.  Thomas,  architect: — 

Jones i'2950 

D.Wins 2743 

Parry 2720 

Morris 2539 

E.  E.  Wins  (accepted) 2526 

Architect's  estimate,  £2658. 

Carshalton. — For  stables  and  coach-house  at  Weetcrof  ti 
Carshalton,  for  J.  Welch,  Esq.   Mr.  B.  M.  Shaw,  architect. 

Cowley £1148 

Clark -.    1049 

Hipwell 1020 

Nye   .-. 906 

Ma.son 899 

Jarred 893 

Nightingale  (accepted)    868 

East  acton.— For  erecting  eight  villa  residences  in 
Leamington-road  and  Horn-lane,  East  Acton.  Mr.  John 
B.  Badock,  Staple  Inn,  architect.    Quantities  supplied:— 

Tyler £6731     8    0 

Cook  6700    0    0 

Gough 64.50    0    0 

Sa^vyer 6:153    0    0 

Stephens  fiC'29    0    0 

Blackmore  &  Morley S622    0    0 

Crook  &WaU ■5-500    0    0 

Rankin 5.500    0    0 

King  &  Co -5340    0    0 

Johnson 6'-'79    0    0 

Slegg  &  Long - •ISSO    0    0 

Blick  4850    0    0 

Preedy  &  Son  (accepted) 4Sno    0    0 

East  AOTON. — For  erecting  four  villas  in  Leamington- 
road,  East  Acton.  Mr.  John  B.  Badock,  Staple  Inn,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  supplied: — 

Sawyer £3353    0    0 

Tyler  2977  14    0 

Stephens '2893    0    0 

Blackmore  &  Morley 2S60    0    0 

Gough 2840    0    0 

Johnson 2779    0    0 

Bankin -..    2750    0    0 

Crook  &  Wall —    2750    0    0 

Preedy  &  Son - 27.50    0    0 

Slegg  &  Long 'ini™    »    » 

Cook •■'SOO    0    2 

Blick 2325    0    0 

King  &  Co 2217    0    0 

Edmonton  L^nion. — For  alterations  and  additions.  Mr 
T.  E.  Knightley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  -Arding 
aud  Bond. 

Field  &  Sons    £3450 

Rivett 3883 

Wood    &  Son 3300 

Eaton   &  Chapman 3'.>97 

Patman  Brothers   329fi 

Howard 3160 

Rose  &  Browu  3001 

Leatherdalo 298Jt 

.  Pocock  2975 

Cullura    2897 

Nightingale 2894 

LinzcU    2893 

Cook  &  Green    2832 

Bays  ,.*  Coy    '^825 

Vauffhan    ■'i";' 

Bmtly    2io3 
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HEiiTFOUDSnlRE. — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Watford  Union  Worlihouse,  Hertfordshire.  Mr.  Arthur 
Allom,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Bagg:— 

Allen ^=10600 

Wright  Brothers  &  Goodchild 0375 

Sharpington  &  Colo 9220 

Bentley ''ITS 

Jarrott 3ili'<9 

Coles S-J"0 

Brown ^-'■"'^ 

Saul SiSS 

Blackmore  &  Morley Sl«i> 

Holland SlnO 

O.  &  J.  Waterman 794S 

Chadwick  *6333 

*  Error  of  £1,000  ;  withdrawn. 
KEPfLET. — For  the  erection  of  curate's  house  at  Kenley. 
Mr.  B.  IHartin.  architect: — 

Taylors  Son £396  10    3 

Simons   887    0    0 

♦  Jarrett 804    0    0 

•Smethurst  S35    0    0 

Scrivener  785    0    0 

•  Sakor   775    0    0 

Ward  748    0    0 

Note.— To  those  marked  thus  *,  qmintitios  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow. 

London.— For  reinstating  the  "Crown"  pnblic-house, 
Hatton-gnrden.    Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  :— 

Fairhall  &  Weeks £4I',2    0    0 

Hibberd  451  10    0 

Bridgman  &  Nuthall  3S3    0    0 

London. — For  building  vicarage-house  for  S.  Michael's, 
Chester-square.  S.W.  Mr.  E.  J.  Withers,  architect. 
Quantities  bv  Mr.  Poland  : — 

Eider  &  Son £3120 

Brass 2065 

Higgs 'i»58 

Sharpington  &  Cole 2797 

Perry  &  Co 2760 

Henshaw  &  Co 2740 

Adamson  &  Sons  (accepted) 2t)G7 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  Curtain- 
road.  Shorediteh.  for  Messrs.  S.  Moss  &  Sons.  Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Biddett  :— 

Batman  &  Fotheringham £1260 

Chessum  1260 

King  &  Son 1232 

Elkington 1205 

Killby   (accepted) 1150 

Malvern.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  at  West  Malvern. 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  ■ — 

If  Crailley  stone 

quoins  and  dressings  in 

lieu  of  red  bricks 

Bridgman  &  Kuthall £1435  £1485 

Porter    1080  1131 

Wood ,»  Sons  1022  1007 

Malvern. — For  the  erection  of  villa,  No.  2.  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  architect: — 

Wood  itSons  £il3  13    0 

ilARLBOROUGH.— For  new  residence  at  Marlborough, 
Wilts,  for  Mr.  Thompson.    Mr.  S.  Overton,  architect: — 

Pope    £1835 

Roberts 959 

Hoskings ..- S75 

Nightingale 855 

Dyer 840 


The  Cheapest,  Best,  and  most  Widelv-Circdlated 
Scientific  Journal  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
"Enolish  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science."  Price  2d. 
weekly.  No.  363.  published  Jlarch  S,  contains,  Schellen's 
Spectrum  Analysis ;  A  New  Star  Atlas  ;  Professor  Goodeve 
on  Applied  Mechanics  ;  Boiler  Explosions  in  1871 ;  Cheap 
Observatory  Clock;  A  Steam  Tramway  Car;  Common 
Sense  ;  Calefaction  ;  Motive  Power  for  -\mateurs;  How  to 
Make  Lantern  Slides  ;  Sodium  as  an  Explosive  Agent; 
The  Weather- Waste  of  Coal  ;  Microscopical  Notes  ; 
Military  Examinations ;  The  Celestial  Cycle— Astronomy 
Generally — And  Lunar  Rotation  ;  Cleaning  Lenses — The 
Barlow  Lens — and  the  Dyer  Telescope  ;  TerrestrialGravi- 
tation  ;  El  ttation  of  the  Moon ;  Par.allax ;  Ferguson's  Cen- 
trifugal Theory  of  the  Tides;  Flight  and  Leyitation; 
Pianoforte  Construction ;  Piano  Alliance ;  Linseed  a  Cure 
for  Consumption;  Floating  of  Fish;  Shoeing  Horses; 
Scientific  Education  in  England  and  India;  Colliery  Explo- 
sions and  their  Prevention;  The  Metric  System  ;  Jamaica; 
Ventilating  Fireplaces;  Iodine;  Meteors,  Comets,  &c. ; 
Beehives;  Eating  a  Clock;  The  Organ  Built. — VI.;  Another 
Combined  Tool ;  Lightning  Conductors  :  Chess  ;  Earth- 
quake Waves  :  Power  of  High  Pressure  Vertical  Engine, 
&c. ;  .Stellar  and  Astronomical  Names ;  Electrical  and 
Chemical ;  Confectionery,  Sugar  Boiling,  &c. — IV. ;  Con- 
necting Links  in  the  Natural  History  of  Creation; 
Atomicities. — To  Mr.  Bottone  and  "'Sigma";  Flow  of 
Water— Boiler  Systems ;  Org.an  Feeders ;  Gassendi ;  with 
twenty-four  columns  of  Queries  and  Replies  of  various 
matters  of  universal  interest.  Price  2d.,  post  free  2id. 
Published  at  the  office  of  the  BoaDINS  NEWS,  31,  Tavi- 
stock-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

HoDDEnsFiELD,  April  1. — For  designs  for  a  public 
elementary  school  for  500  children.  First  premium, 
£50 ;  second.  £25.-0.  G.  Abbott,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  27,  Estate-buildings,  Hudderslicld. 

Agriccltuhai,  Hall,  March  11. — For  the  best 
plan  or  model  of  a  portable  wooden  floor.  First  pre- 
mium, £10;  second,  £5. — Secretary,  Barford-streot, 
Islington. 

Chesterfield,  March  13, — For  plans  and  estimates 
for  two  schoolhouses  to  be  erected  in  Chcsterlield — 
one  in  S.  Ilclcu's-strcct,  to  accommodate  250  children, 
and  one  in  Ilipper-strcct,  for  about  ;joo  children. — 
Offices  of  the  School  Board,  High-street,  Chesterfield. 

Dewsburv.  March  25. — For  designs  for  three 
I  groups  of  schools  to  be  erected  in  Dewsbury.  Two  of 
'  the  schools  to  afford  accommodation  for  7.^>0  scholars 
I     each,  and  one  to  accommodate  425.    I'remiums  of  £2i 


will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  designs  selected  for  the 
larger  schools,  and  £15  for  the  design  selected  for  the 
smaller  building.— Mr.  Waddington,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  Borough  Offices,  Dewsbury. 

LoNGTON,  Blarch  11. — Premiums  of  £25  and  £10  are 
offered  for  the  first  and  second  plans  for  arranging  and 
laying  out  the  streets  upon  the  land  comprising  the 
Spring  Gardens. — Mr.  E.  Palmer,  11,  Commerce-street, 
Lougtou. 

« 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINQ 

ESTIMATES. 

Durham,  Marcli  2:i. — For  kreping  .and  repairing 
the  roadways  of  the  county  bridge,  for  a  term  of 
three  or  six  years. — Mr.  William  Crozier,  BI.I.C.E.,  the 
County  Bridge  Surveyor,  Assize  Courts,  Durham. 

Edgware  Highway  Board,  March  11. — For 
masons'  and  paviours'  work,  in  the  parish  of  Willesden. 
— VV.  A.  Tootell,  Clerk,  Edgware. 

Essex,  March  LS. — For  alterations  at  the  Vicar.age 
House,  Canewdon,  near  Eochford,  Essex. — George 
■Wood  &  Son,  Solicitors,  Eochford,  Essex. 

Ancholme  Drainage  and  Navigation,  March 
27. — For  the  construction  and  erection  of  a  wrought- 
iron  bridge  across  the  River  Ancholme. — John  Hett, 
Thomas  Freer,  Clerks  to  the  Commissioners,  Brigg. 

Ardwick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary,  March  14. — 
For  the  new  building,  in  Mill-street,  Ancoats. — Daniel 
Lewis,  Architect. 

Stock  Bridge,  March  20. — For  the'erection  of  a 
wool-combing  shed,  w.arehouse,  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  engine  chimney,  stabling,  gatehouse,  &c.. 
Stock  Bridge,  near  Keighley. — Sugdeu  &  Smith,  Archi- 
tects, Cook-lane,  Keighley. 

Grimsby,  March  15.— Por  extending  about  llj 
chains  of  streets  in  the  East  Marsh. — Mr.  William 
Grange,  Town  Clerk. 

Leeds,  March  18.— For  the  erection  of  S.  Silas's 
National  Schools,  Goodman-street,  Hunslet. — George 
Cobson,  Architect,  5,  South  Parade,  Leeds. 

Stockport  Borofgh  Gasworks,  March  13. — 
For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Three  Stores,  for 
Cannel,  at  their  Heaton-lane  Works. — James  Jacques, 
Engineer,  Gasworks,  Blillgate. 

Ciiorlton  Union,  March  13. — Forthe  erection  of 
a  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  at  the  Workhouse, 
Withington. — William  N.  Edgill,  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
dians, Union  Offices,  Grosvenfir-square,  Manchester. 

Newcastle-on-Tvne,  Mar^  14. — For  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  section  of  a  railway  from  Scots- 
wood  to  Newbum. — Messrs.  Harrison  &  Laws,  Cen- 
tral-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyue. 

BiNGLEY,  March  11. — For  the  following  works  in 
connection  with  the  gas  premises  of  the  Bingley  Im- 
provement Commissioners: — 1.  The  masons'  work  of 
a  new  retort  house  (including  chimney),  coal  shed, 
workshops,  and  offices  ;  also  a  wall  alongside  a  portion 
of  the  River  Aire.  2.  A  wrought-iron  roof  and 
^vrought-iron  doors  for  the  retort  house.  3.  The 
slaters'  work  for  the  retort  bouse,  workshops,  and 
offices.  4.  The  joiners' and  carpenters'  work  for  the 
workshops  and  offices.  5.  The  plasterers' work  for  the 
offices. — Mr.  Henry  Jackman,  Gas  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioners, Bingley. 

Chester,  March  25.— For  the  supply  of  stones 
(broken  and  unbroken),  cinders,  and  socket  pipes. — 
Mr.  Linaker,  Clerk  to  the  Highway  District,  Frod- 
sham,  Preston  Brook. 

Aylsham,  March  23.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
tank  and  gas-holder.— M.  W.  II.  Scots,  Secretary  of 
Gas  Works,  Aylsham,  Norfolk. 

Cullompton,  Marchl8.  —  For  the  erection  of 
schools,  teachers'  residence,  &c.— Mr.  W.  H.  Stafford, 
architect,  Cullompton. 

Shirehampton,  March  15.— For  the  erection  of  a 
temperance  hall,  &c.— Mr.  W.  Ferry,  Pen  Pole,  Shire- 
hampton. 

S.  Marylebone,  March  14.  —  For  bricklayers', 
plasterers',  and  slater.s'  work,  carpenters',  painters', 
and  glaziers'  work,  plumbers'  and  smiths'  work,  horses, 
carts,  and  drivers  ;  also  for  the  supply  of  gravel,  sand, 
cement,  timber,  deals,  and  other  building  materials.— 
W.  E.  Greenwell,  Cou;-t  House,  S.  Marylebone. 

S.  Marylebone,  March  12.— For  the  supply  of 
stoneware  sewage  pipes,  bends,  junctions,  &c. — W.  K. 
Greenwell,  Court  House,  S.  Marylebone. 

Salford,  March  18.— For  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  at  Higlifield,  in  Pendleton,  with  an  embank- 
ment, about  370  yards  in  length,  and  from  17ft.  to  22ft. 
in  height.— Edwin  Andrew,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Salford. 

Preston  and  Wtbe  Railway,  March  10.— For 
the  supply  of  750  tons  of  double-headed  iron  rails,  40 
tons  of  fishplates,  20  tons  of  spikes,  and  25  tons  of 
bolts. — T.  H.  Carr,  secretary. 

North  Union  Railway  Company,  March  16.— 
For  the  supply  of  300  tons  of  double-headed  steel  rails, 
12  tons  of  fishplates,  10  tons  of  spikes,  and  10  tons  of 
bolts. — T.  H.  Carr,  secretary. 

Leeds,  March  11.— For  the  erection  of  boys',  girls', 
and  infants'  schools,  outbuildings,  boundary  walls,  and 
master's  house,  in  liewerly-street,  Dewsbury-road.— 
W.  Lee,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board,  S.  Andi-ew's- 
chnmbers.  Park-row,  Leeds. 

Croydon,  March  11. — For  the  construction  of  about 
2,300  yards  of  brick  so;ver,  varying  in  size  from  4ft.  Oin. 
by  2ft.  Sin.  to  2ft.  diameter,  and  for  laying  and  joint- 
ing 1,500  yards  of  15in.  sewer  pii)es,  together  with  the 
construction  of  all  manholes,  flushing  apparatus,  lamp- 
holes,  cbarco;il  vcntil-ators,  &c.  —  K.  J.  Cheeswi-ight, 
Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Croydon. 

South-western  Railway,  March  13.  —  For  the 
erection  of  station  buildings  and  houses  on  the  new 
line  of  railway  at  Poolo.  —  F.  Clarke,  secretary^ 
Waterloo  Station. 


Woolwich,  Slarch  12. — For  supplying  and  laying 
about  1,470ft.  of  ISin.  and  about  1,270ft.  of  stone- 
ware pipe  drain,  and  other  work,  at  North  Woolwich. 
— A.  C.  Reed,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Woolwich. 

Crewe,  March  30. — I-^r  the  construction  of  a  brick 
sewer  or  drift  culvert  connecting  the  north  section  out- 
fall sewer  with  the  pumping  station  on  the  south  side. 
— F.  Cooke,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Temple-cham- 
bers, Oak-street,  Crewe. 

Greenwich,  March  13. — For  laying  down  tar  com- 
position pavement,  granite  kerb,  and  granite  cubes  for 
channels,  and  for  other  materials  and  works  for  making 
the  roadways  in  Sidmouth-street,  &c. — E.  W.  .lames, 
Clerk  to  the  District  Board  of  Works,  Greonwicli. 

Roth eriiitiie,  March  12. — Forthe  supply  of  broken 
Guernsey  granite,  Bombay  and  other  stone,  granite 
sittings,  and  dug  flints ;  for  the  execution  of  drainage 
and  sewerage  works,  masons'  and  paviors'  jobbing 
works  ;  materials  and  labour ;  for  the  hire  of  horses, 
carts,  &c. ;  and  for  scavenging. — Messrs.  Hanks  and 
Stokes,  Clerks  to  the  Vestry,  Workhouse,  Deptford 
Lower-road. 

Treborth  (near  Bangor),  March  25. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  mansion. — K.  G.  Thomas,  architect,  Menai 
Bridge. 

PoRTSSiouTH.  March  18. — For  dredging  and  re- 
moving the  mud,  &c.,  from  the  bed  of  the  Outer  Camber 
and  floating  harbour. — J.  Howard,  Town  Clerk,  Ports- 
mouth. 

City,  March  19. — For  paving  the  carriageways  and 
footways  of  the  City. — J.  Daw,  Principal  Clerk,  Sewera 
Office,  Guildhall. 

Convict  Prisons,  March  16. — For  the  supply  of 
timber,  deals,  slates,  lime,  sand,  bricks,  and  other 
stores. — Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  44,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster. 

Lee,  March  21. — For  the  formation  of  a  new  burial 
ground  at  Hither  Green-lane.  Lewisham. — F.  AVicking 
Smith,  Solicitor  to  the  Burial  Board,  03,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
Fields,  W.C. 

Lee,  March  21. — For  the  erection  of  two  new  chapels, 
entrance  lodge,  mortuary,  and  front  boundary  wall  to 
the  proposed  new  burial  ground. — F.  Wicking  Smith, 
solicitor,  03,  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields,  W.C. 

Pulborough  (Sussex),  March  18. — For  the  erection 
of  a  new  house  at  Todhurst  Farm. — 3Ir.  Henry  Moase, 
Todhurst  Farm,  Pulborough,  Sussex. 

Chester,  March  16. — For  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  with  school  and  class- 
rooms, &c.,  in  City-road.  —  Vestry  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  S.  John-street,  Chester. 

Keswick,  Cumberland,  March  18. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  mansion  at  Lingholm.  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse, 
architect,  20,  New  Cavendish-street,  W. 

CA3IBRIDGE,  March  18. — For  a  new  block  of  imder- 
graduates'  rooms  in  connection  with  Trinity  Hall. 
Jlr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect,  20,  New  Cavendish- 
street,  W. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EA2JDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limite(i, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deputs,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 


[Advt.] 


COESHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

BKEEN  KOOFINO-SLATES. 

Assupplied  to  H.IIE.  The  Princeof  Wales  at  Sandrinriham 

The  Penmnyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Per       Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,  per  square. 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  8  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  12  by  7  ... 
Do.        do.       12  by  6  ... 


2  17  6  ...  16s.  6d 

2  17  6  ...  16s.  Gd 

2    5  0  ...  14s. 

1  18  C  ...  I3s. 

1     7  6  ...  lis. 


Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSES. E.«fDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton  street, 
Wostminstcr. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Mercliants 
and  Quarry  Agents.-Shippers,  Merchants,  and  Con; 
trict.^s  fLn-]iiKlie.l  with  Trice  Lists  of  every  description  of 
ROOFING  auaM.VNUF.VCTURED  SL.\TE,  Railway- 
riles  &o  A"cnts  fur  Londim  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
Se  cerehrate°l  WUITL.VXD  AF.llF.Y  GEEEN  SL.ATEg. 
S  Columba  Church.  H:iggcrstono;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Si.iters'  Home,  Finsbury,  S.  Jfary  .\bbott  3 
Church  Kensington,  arc  fine  specimens  of  Whieland 
Slating.' Comiilcte  listof  Buildingscovered  with  thesf  Slates 
sunplife.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  EIDQE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates^  on 
application —Offices  and  Show-rooms.  14  &  1&,  Bury- 
Btteat,  SL  ilary  Axe,  London,  E.O.— [Advt.1 
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BANKRUPTS. 

SITTINGS  FOR  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION. 

Uarcli20,  S.  Morris,  Church-end,  Finchlcy,  builder. 

I 

SCOTCH  SEQCESTllATION. 

James  Robert  and  Edward  .Tardino,  Dumfries,  joiners, 
March  I'i,  at  twelve. 


PARTNEKSHTPE 
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DISSOLVED. 

A.  &  T.  Em-sli^iij.  Adswiicvl,  Cheshire,  hrickmnkere.— 
Potter  &  ReU.  Mnsbmugh,  joiiT^rs.— lilnckshaw  &  Foss, 
Lower  Tootinj;,  builders.  — William  Picherius  &  Co., 
Stockport,  brass  founders.— Austen  &  Youor.  Tunbrl  Iro 
Wells,  timber  merchants. — Asher  Ashley  &  Co..  Rochdale, 
slaters.— H.  P.  liolt  &  Co.,  Ne^vport^  Monmouthsliiro. 
timber  and  slate  merchants.— Millward  &  Co.,  Camilon 
Town,  Highfrate.  and  Abney  I'lirk,  marble  merchants.— 
N.  &  a.  O.  Wrifht,  Morpeth,  timber  merchants. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Leah. 

Pig^Foreifjn per  ton  £18  16    0 

„      English  W.B.     .    .      do  20  10    0 

„      Lead  Co <lo  10    7    C 

„      Other  brands ...      do  ID    2    G 

Sheet  Milled do  20    .5    0 

Shot,  Patent do  21  10    0 

Red  or  minium  .    ...      do  22    0    0 

Litharge   W.B do  22    0    0 

White  Dry do  20  10    0 

„      ground  in  oil    ..     do  u    0    0 

COPPER. 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    .  per  ton  £80    0    0 

Best  Selected    ....      do  !ll    0    0 

Sheet do  04    0    0 

Bottoms do  D7     0    0 

Australian do  01    0    0 

Spanish  Cake     ....      do  000 

Chili  nars,  cash      ...      do  S:)    0    0 

„    Hellnnil  ingot     .    .      do  D3    0    0 

Yellow  Metal      .        .    .per  lb.  0    0    0 

Iron. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton  £3  ID    R 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  .      do  10    0    0 

Wales      .do  9    .5    0 

StafTordshire      ....      do  11  10    0 

Bail,  in  Wales    ....      do  «  10    0 

Sheets,  single  in  London      do  l:j  10    0 

Hoops,  flrst  quality    .    .      do  12  10    0 

Nail  Rod do  1 1  10    0 

Swedish do  lo    0    0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale  per  tun  £38    0    0 

Sperm  body ,  100    0    0 

Cod 34    0    0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  palu    .       „  37    0    0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 52  10    0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun .    .       „  44    0    0 

Palm,  fine „  38  10    0 

Linseed „  33  10    0 

Rapeseed.  Eng.  pale.    .    .       „  43  15    0 

Cottonseed „  33  10    0 

Timber. 

Teak load  £13    0    0 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....        „  3  15    0 

„       yellow  pine.    .    .       „  4    5    0 

Quebec  oak.  white    ...       ,,  (!    0    0 

„       birch 3  15    0 

„      elm ,  4  10    0 

Dantzic  oak „  4  10    0 

nr ,  2  10    0 

Memel  Or „  3    S    0 

Eiga ,  3    2    0 

Swedish „  2    0    0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .       „  4    0    0 

„      yellow  pine  ...       ,,  400 

Oregon „  7    0    0 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    .       „  6    0    0 

St.  Petersburg       „  9    0    0 
Deals,   per  C,  12tt.  by  3 

by  Din., 

Quebec,  white  spruce   .    .       „  13    0    0 

St.  .lohn,  white  spruce     .        „  13    0    0 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  O 

Canada,  1st  quality  ...  20    0    0 

2nd  d.i    ....  14    0    0 

Archangel,  yellow    ...  12  10    0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow      .       „  12  10    0 

Finland „  0  1.5    0 

Meniel  and  Dantzic  ...       „  000 

Gothenburg,  yellow  ...        „  8100 

white    ...        „  800 

Gene,  yellow ,  10  10    0 

Soderham „  8  10    0 

Christiana,  per  C,  12ft.  by 

3  by  Din.,  yellow    ...       „  1000 

Other  Norway „  8    0    0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin.,  flrst  yellow    .    .       „  0  10    0 

First  white „  OOP. 

Second  qualities  ....       „  0    C    0 
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Breakfast. — Epps'sCocoa.— GRATEFUTiANDCoMFnnT- 
iKO. — "By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  Inw 
which  govern  the  operntions  of  digoation  ftiid  nutritiun 
and  by  a  careful  appiii-atJon  of  the  line  properties  of  wcll- 
Bclectcd  cocoa.  Jlr.  EppH  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  witli  a  delicitcly  flavoured  beverage  which  may 
save  UK  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — "Civil  .Service. 
Gftzctto."  Made  simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk 
Each  packet  is  labelled— ".Iames  Epps  &  Co.,  Hnniron- 
pftthic  Chemints,  Lontlon."  AImo.  makers  of  Epps'B  Milky 
Cocoa  (Cocoa  and  CoudeuBed  Milk). 


ir:>OYAL     INSTITUTE     OF     BKITISH 

1\  AHOHITl-Xvr^. 

Tub  VoLrNTARY  ARcniTECTi'nAi.  Examixatiom  will  bo 
held  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  May  next,  pro- 
vided that  a  suilieiont  number  of  eligible  candidates 
present  themselves  for  examination— viz..  five  iu  the  Pre- 
liminary CiiAs.s.  five  in  the  Proficiency  Class,  oronc 
in  tho  Class  of  Distinction.  Candidates  desirin,?  to  im 
examined  either  in  the  AUT  Skctiox  or  the  Soujncr 
Suction  exclusively  will  be  permitted  to  come  up  for  ex- 
amination in  the  section  selected. 

Applications  of  Candipatrs  (in  accordance  with  a 
printed  form  to  be  previously  obtaine'l  at  the  lustituto). 
together  with  the  probationary  work  required,  must  bo 
delivered  on  or  before  tho2-5th  inst. 

Copies  of  the  Examination  Knles,  price  Is.  Gd..  and 
copies  of  last  year's  fiuestions  (for  Preliminary  Class), 
price  fill.,  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
Certillcatos  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  who  pass  iu 
the  Class  of  Proficiency  or  in  that  of  Distinction. 

FRED.  P.  COCKERELL.  Hon.  Sec, 
CHARLES  L.  EASTL^VKE,  Secretary. 
9,  Conduit  street,  Hanover-square,  "W. 

4   RCHITECTS'      BENEVOLENT 

iA.  SOCIETY. 

Patron— A.  J.  B.  Bcresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.?. 
President— Sydney  Smirke,  Esq..  R.A. 
Trustees— Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Member  of  tho  In- 
stitute of  France;  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.,  B.A.; 
Sir  ilatthew  Digby  Wyatt. 

Treasurer— Sir  William  Tito.  C.B.,  M.P.,  &c. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  ANNXTAX  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  the  Society  will  he  held  in  tho  Rooms  of 
tho  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9.  Conduit- 
street,  Regent-street,  on  Wednesday,  March  Vi,  iust. 
The  Chair  will  he  taken  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  precisely. 

Information  relative  to  the  Society  may  bo  obtained  of 
the  Collector,  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  No.  16,  Bancroft  Hospital, 
Mile  End-road,  E.;  or  of  Mr.  John  Turner,  Hou.  Sec., 
No.  loA,  Wilton-street,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W. 

March  2. 


Temporary  Church  or  Chapel. 

TO  be  SOLD,  "with  immediate  possession, 
the  BELGRAVETEMPOR:\RY  CHURCH,  Torquay, 
erected  live  years  since.  The  body  of  the  Church  is 
GOft.  x40ft.,  seated  for  about  50n  persons.  The  Building  is 
constructed  with  timber  framhig  (bolted  together  for  easy 
removal  and  re-erectiou)  covered  externally  and  inter- 
nally with  boarding  having  felt  between,  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  zinc  on  boarding  and  felt. 

In  addition  to  tho  Church  proper,  there  is  a  schoolroom 
separated  from  the  building  by  movable  shutters  ;  there 
are  also  two  double  entrance  porches,  vestry,  and  two 
water-closets.  The  building  is  furnished  with  ornamental 
bucked  forms,  plat  form,  desk,  gas  flttings.stoves,&e.,  which 
may  betaken  with  tho  building  or  left.  The  whole  is  very 
substantial  and  in  gdod  repair,  and  thoroughly  warmed, 
ventilated,  and  lighted. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Architect, 
E.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Torquay,  to  whom  oifers  for  purchase 
arc  to  be  made, 

Torquay,  Jan.  4, 1872. 

^Y^      CEMENT     MANUFACTURERS, 

9  Building  Material  Dealers,  and  Others. — For  IM- 
MEDIATE S.VLE  at  a  considerable  reduL-tion  in  price,  a 
quantity  of  Welch,  Newcastle,  and  Stourbridge  Ll^MPS 
and  TILES  of  various  sizes,  now  lying  on  Honduras 
Wharf,  Cubitt  Town,  Poplar,  E. — For  particulars  apply  to 
Ramsay  &  Co.,  SO,  Baukside,  London,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 
An  old-established  business,  doing  an  extensive 
trade,  iu  the  South  of  England,  to  be  DISPOSED  OF. 
Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  will  be  recognised. — For 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Walter  Bird,  Surveyor,  01, 
Edg  ware-road. 


CREOSOTING  APPARATUS  to  be 
SOLD  at  Lowestoft,  comprising,  one  Beam  Engine, 
wrought  ir^n  cylinder,  50ft.  long.  Oft.  diameter,  and  12 
wrought  and  cast-iron  Trucks. — Apply,  W.  H.  B.,  4,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster. 

Two  STONE-SAWING  FRA]\IES  of 
large  si:ie  for  SALE.  Quite  new  and  comiilete. — 
Apiily  to  Rntberoe  and  Bastin.  makersof  STONE  WORK- 
ING MACHINERY,  48,  King  William-street,  London  E.C. 


IATHES. — ^Tlie  Cheapest  House  for  good 
_J  Lathes,  with  planed  iron  beds,  iron  standanls,  &c., 
tho  friction  parts  of  hardened  steel,  is  NEILSON'S, 
1!),  Denmark-street,  Soho,  London,  makers  of  every 
description  of  tools  and  apparatus  for  amateurs  ami 
nieehanics.  Inventions  worked  out.  Illustrated  price 
ii.st  three  stamps. 

WORKMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1870 

Silver  Medal  (only  prize  for  Lathes)  awarded  for 
excellence  of  workmanship, 

CAUTION.— Mr.  LIPSCOMBE'S  SELF- 
CLE.VNING  CHARCOAL  CISTERN  FILTER,  an 
immense  Improvement,  three  times  more  cfllrieni,  seven 
times  more  durable,  than  other  Cistern  Filters :  above 
2,0110  in  use;  rented  in  Loudon  if  preferred.  Preventn 
iniTustation  in  engine  boilers.  Prospectus  free.— TEMPLf-- 
BAR. 

HENRY  HILL,  whose  last  known  address 
was  Craddock-slreet,  Haver.-tock  hill,  is  rcunested 
to  cummuuicaio  with  WILLLVH  WILDS,  licruord. 


COMPETITION. 


THE        IIUDDERSFIELD        SCHOOL 
TiO.\RD  iirp  prcimrod  tn  rcceivo  DESIGNS  f,,r  a 
PUBLIC  ELEMEXT.VEY  SCHOOL  for  .MO  children. 

Preniiunis  oi'  £50  fi^r  the  Best,  and  £25  for  the  tjocon  :- 
best..  Dcsi^'ns  will  be  awarded. 
Designs  will  be  received  up  to  tho  1st  day  of  April.  1S72. 
Printed  eouditioua  and  particulars  may  bo  had  un  ap- 
plication to 

GTilO  GILES  ABBOTT,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
27,  Estate  Buildings,  Huddersfleld,  Feb.  14,  1872. 


WANTED. 

Advert 'iKcmcjits  for  "Situations  Wanted^^  are  inserted  in 
tlie  "Building  News"  at  a  cliarge  of  Otie  Shillbtr; 
for  the  first  Ttvcnty-four  Words. 


rr^O   I3Un.DERS,    &c.— A  PARTNER  is 

JL  WANTED  with  a  moderate  Capital  to  join  iu  an 
established  business,  which  is  capable  of  much  extension, 
in  an  improving  county  town.  An  active  partner  is 
necessary  to  assist  in  conducting  the  business,  wiiich  has 
much  increased  of  late. — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
Pilgrim  &  Phillips,  Solicitors,  Church-court,  Lothbury, 
Loudou. 

TO  ARCITTTECTS  &  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEERS. A  Junior  Assistant  of  practical  esperienco 
is  open  to  a  RE-ENGAGEIIENT.— W.  L.,  30,  Abingdon- 
road,  Kensington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  —  A  well-quaUfied 
Junior  Assistant  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT, 
Terms  moderate.  Excellent  references. — R.,  4,  Jervis- 
road,  Lillie-road,  Fulham. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  DRAUCtHT.SMAN 
and  DESIGNER,  aceu.^tomed  to  the  f.pnoi-al  worll 
of  an  Arohiteefs  OfTice,  wishes  an  K.N'i lAGEMENT. 
Terms,  3  guineas  a  week. — Address,  p.  W.,  147,  Stanley- 
street.  S.W. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  BUILDING- 
MiVN.\GER,  Builders'  Book-keeper,  and  Clerk  of 
Works  wants  a  SITUATION,  former  two  preferred.  A 
thorough  judge  of  all  materials. — Weddle's,  Hyde-street, 
Winchester. 


A    FIRST-CLASS     Quantity     Surveyor, 
does  business  at  a  very  moderate  percentage,  or 
half-guinea  a  day.— V.  W.  T.,  No.  2,  Queen-street,  City. 


MORTAR  MILL  AV ANTED,  to  work  by 
horse.    State  price,  &c. — Thos.  Piuk,  Builder,  15, 
St.  Ann's- terrace,  Harlesden- green,  N  W, 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

JB.  AXFORD,  Builder  and  Contractor, 
«  begs  to  inform  his  friends  in  genei-al  that  he  has 
REMOVED  from  the  Temporary  Premises  in  Ockenden- 
road,  Islington,  to  the  Premises,  No.  4a,  HENRY-STREET, 
GRAY'S-INN-ROAD.  and  respectfully  requests  that  on 
aud  afler  this  date  all  communications  shall  bo  sent  to 
his  address.— Dated  the  9th  day  of  March,  1S72. 

WOOD    AND     STONE    CARVING.— 
R.  A.  BRANGAN,  ARCHiTEcrrEAL  Sculptor  and 
MODKLLER.    Estimates  furnished  to  tho  Trade  for  Carry- 
ing out  of  Wood  and  Stone  Carving  in  every  style. 
High  Class  Testimonials. 
Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 
54,  FOLEY  STREET,  PORTLAND   PLACE,  LONDON 

GOUT    or    RHEUMATISM    is    quickly 
relieved  and  cuc^d  in  a  few  days  l)v  that  celebrated 
Medicine.  RLAIRS  GOUT  and RUEUMATICPILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  conllnement  during 
their  use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vita!  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  at  Is.  V/L  and  2s.  9d.  per 
box. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  for 
DISEASES  of  the  SKIN. 
Physician :— Dr.  B.tnR  ME.\now!i. 
Patients  attend  at  2-27.  Gray's  Inn-n.ad,  Iving's-cross,  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10,  Mitrc-strcet,  Aldgate, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays:  mornings  at  10,  evenings 
from  G  till  1).  Average  number  of  Cases  under  treatment, 
1000  weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  — 
Entirely  New  Entertainment,  bv  Professor  Pepper, 
entitle.!  SHADOWS.  AND  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
Sli.\l)^>Wl,l'>SS  MAN!— Professor  Pepper's  New  Enter 
taiiinieiit,  I! AI'TI.K  OF  DORKING  ANSWEUED  BY 
THE  Arrl'M.S'  MAN<EUVRES;  or,  t-hcj  British  Army 
and  its  Stations.  Patriotic  Songs  hy  .Miss  Alice  Berth. — 
Now  Musical  Entorwinment,  by  Mr.  George  Buckland, 
written  expressly  for  him  bv  the  Chnirnr.in  of  the  Institu- 
tion, entilled  THE  GHOST  OF  THE  TOLL-HOnSE! 
Illustrated  wiih  New  Scenery  and  Sjie'-'tral  Effects.  Mr. 
(leorge  Bnckland  ft'ill  introduce  many  original  Songs. — 
The  rennwtied  swimmer  Mftrqnis  Bil)bero,  will  enact  THE 
DHOW.'>JIXG  MAN.  Illuminntcl  by  a  powerful  light.— 
Tbc  Aridiian  Mvstfrv.— "CHRISTMAS  COMES  liDT 
ONCE  A-YEAR!"  bv  J.  L.  KinK,  Esq.— Matthews  Magic 
and  Mystery.— Dugwar'a  Jugglinf.— Admission  to  the 
whole,  Ouo  Shilling. 


March  15,  1872. 
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GARDEN  BUILDING. 
rrillE  Government  of  Italy  beinj;  now  seated 
-■-  at  Rome,  Florence  has  ceased  to  be  a 
capital  city.  The  Florentines,  however,  are 
determined  that  their  beloved  Firenze  shall 
not  sink  out  of  estimation  because  it  no  longer 
contains  a  court,  and  the  municipality,  with 
■  the  king's  patrouaye,  have  struck  upon  the 
idea  of  a  new  charm  for  the  famous  Tuscan 
town.  All  its  neighbourhood  is  already  a 
garden,  blooming  down  the  valley  of  the  Aruo; 
but  it  is  contemplated  to  hold  a  competition 
next  spring  for  re-embellishing  the  banks  of 
the  river  by  artificial  cultivation,  including 
a  stately  sweep  of  terrace  architecture.  The 
Italians  have  a  great  genius  for  decorative 
gardening,  although  their  style  is  somewhat 
formal ;  but  the  climate  is  in  their  favour. 
They  are  naturally  tempted  to  build  belve- 
deres ;  perhaps  their  tastes  are  too  geometrical 
to  harmonise  with  Lord  Bacon's  fancy,  being 
rather  consonant  with  the  stiffnesses  of  Van- 
brugh,  yet  the  forthcoming  emulation  may 
envolve  ideas  of  a  finer  and  more  poetical 
kind.  They  are  first  to  be  i'Justrated, 
of  course  by  drawings,  models  being 
decidedly  rejected,  and  most  properly, 
since  the  model  of  a  garden  suggests  nothing 
better  than  a  bos  of  Christmas  toys.  A 
garden  ought  to  be  a  picture,  varied,  cheer- 
ful, and  abounding  in  elegant  outlines.  The 
maker  of  the  little  landscape,  however,  finds 
his  difficulty  the  moment  he  has  to  introduce 
stone-work  ;  it  may  add  a  hundred  graces  or 
a  hundred  disfigurements  to  the  ground 
exactly  as  his  knowledge  of  principles  be 
crude  or  pure,  because,  while  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  than  vases,  balustrades,  and 
steps  properly  disposed,  nothing  can  be  more 
ugly  if  ignorantly  distributed.  In  large 
domains,  the  lodge  and  entrance  gates  are  of 
great  importance  ;  in  all,  the  situation  of 
flower-beds  is  a  subject  of  extreme  delicacy  ; 
but  entrance  sweeps,  wing-walls,  fences, 
posts,  and  chains  are  matters  upon  which 
sufficient  attention  is  rarely  bestowed.  The 
Italians  have  a  beautiful  method  in 
these  respects,  and  their  roadways  flow, 
as  it  were,  from  the  gates  to  the 
doors.  They  cut  their  paths  where  the 
surface  is  high,  and  fill  them  up  where  it  is 
excessively  hollow,  unless,  indeed,  they  can 
carry  them  round  the  slopes,  which  has  a  very 
attractive  effect.  And  no  Italian  landscape 
gardener  ever  lays  out  a  broad  road  on  a 
private  estate.  Space  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  is  the  utmost  that  your  Florentine 
artist  will  tolerate.  The  Long  Walk  at 
Windsor,  the  avenues  of  Hampton  Court,  and 
the  wide  walks  of  Kensington  Gardens  are 
warnings.  Of  course,  these  rules  vary  in  their 
application  according  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  place,  and  especially  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  but  they  are  of  general  value,  never- 
theless. Thus,  in  the  case  of  trees,  no  com- 
petent person  would  load  his  landscape  close 
to  the  mansion  with  a  ponderous  background 
of  sycamores,  elms,  and  beeches,  if  he  coidd 
obtain  cedar,  yew,  and  thorn,  or  even  larch  or 
chestnut,  with  an  occasional  tulip  tree. 
Authorities  assure  us  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  accommodate  a  gai'den  to  a  Gothic  than  to 
an  Italian  structure.  They  are  probably 
right.  At  all  events,  under  these  circum- 
stances, balustrades  are  impossible ;  but,  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency,  we  have  the 
bowling-green,  the  ivy  bed,  the  ivy  mound, 
the  ivied  wall,  and  ornaments  in  terra-cotta. 
Save  us,  however,  from  the  garden  which 
habitually  surrounds  the  "Anglo-Italian" 
villa,  built  of  stone  of  different  colours,  with 
a  tower  whence  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  a  mass 
of  cement  made  of  road  scrapings  and  clay, 
scarcely  better  than  that  hideous  sham,  "  the 
Grecian  style,"  which  is  always  a  weak  imita- 
tion of  a  temple.      But,   perhaps,  the  rich 


effect  of  Italian  gardening  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  this  country,  although  more  suitable 
for  om'  verdure  than  the  Dutch  or  French 
geometric  ideals.  Possibly,  it  is  overladen 
with  terraces,  parapets,  stops,  basins,  archi- 
tectural lawns,  vases,  fountains,  and  sculpture  ; 
but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  superior  to  the  affecta- 
tions of  Holland,  with  their  clipped  trees, 
straight  arcades,  green  arches,  prim  alleys, 
box,  yew,  and  juniper  mazes  ;  and  the  French 
fondness  for  grottoes,  pavilions,  and  artificial 
slopes.  Still,  in  the  most  elaborate  of  Italian 
grounds.a  preference  is  displayed  for  such  as  are 
architecturally  embeULshed.  The  terrace  is  con- 
sidered indispensable — a  handsome  level,  with 
a  graceful  balustrade  carefully  planted  at  the 
ends,  with  steps  "  of  soft  ascent,"  no  rising 
pedestals  or  obstructive  cornices,  only  one 
handrail,  very  moderate  piers,  and  the 
simplest  coping.  It  presents  many  obstacles, 
however,  in  certain  instances,  as  when  the 
house  is  at  the  top  of  a  sloping  valley  and  the 
terrace  has  to  run  between  hill  and  hill  ; 
here  the  absence  of  a  wall  may  be  com- 
pensated for  by  a  hedge,  but  this  takes 
time  in  growing.  In  carrying  a  balus- 
trade down  a  slope,  says  Sir.  Arthur  Hughes, 
one  of  our  best  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, extreme  care  is  recjuired.  It  should  al- 
ways be  horizontal,  in  lengths  more  or  less 
long,  regularly  stepped  down  at  convenient 
places.  The  same  author  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  v/here  ascents  have  to  be  made  from 
one  level  to  another,  the  number  of  steps 
should  be  uneven,  so  that  the  person  using 
them  may  begin  and  finish  the  ascent  with 
the  same  foot — a  law  the  subtlety  of  which 
we  fail  to  appreciate.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
seems  a  tendency  just  now  to  render  land- 
scape gardening  too  architectural,  too  much 
made  up  of  walls,  kerbs,  and  stone-work  of 
all  descriptions,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  grounds.  As  for  the  cupolas  and 
temples  which  came  in  with  the  first  and  se- 
cond Georges,  they  are  utterly  abominable, 
and  mark  an  era  of  irreclaimable  vulgarity. 
They  belong  to  the  same  period  as  terraces 
of  masonry  where  none  are  required,  flights 
of  steps  leading  nowhere,  vases  stuck  where- 
ever  there  is  room  for  one,  vile  heaps  of  flint 
called  rockeries,  rustic  seats  pitched  in  all 
sorts  of  damp  positions,  sundials  planted  where 
no  sun  ever  shines,  ponds  dug  in  marshy 
spots,  and  arch-works  of  wire,  muddled  up 
with  conservatories,  graperies,  summer- 
houses,  and  roseries  in  atrocious  confusion. 
We  shall  go  back,  before  long,  it  may  be 
feared,  to  the  age  of  "devices  "  in  evergreen, 
and  of  peacocks  strutting  before  the  drawing- 
room  windows.  Not  that  we  would  denounce 
all  belvederes  and  bowers,  especially  on 
hillsides  and  by  the  sea-shore,  or,  as  in  the 
environs  of  Florence,  where  the  prospect 
is  of  boundless  beauty  on  every  side.  In  these 
respects  Alton  Towers  and  Ilarlaxton,  though 
they  want  the  Italian  transparency  of  climate, 
are  suggestive  of  Tivoli  and  the  exquisite 
terrace-gardens  of  Naples,  with  their  gay 
little  pavilions,  or  loggias,  overlooking  the 
golden  distance.  But  the  treatment  of  these 
arrangements  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  care. 
Many  persons  so  surround  their  kiosks  with 
vases  as  to  remind  you  of  a  pottery  shop, 
whereas  a  vase  properly  introduced  is  a  most 
graceful  ornament.  So  with  balls,  which  are 
ajit  to  look  like  puddings,  as  vases  are  apt  to 
look  like  tureens,  though  each  of  these  re- 
semblances may  easily  be  avoided.  The  vase, 
indeed,  is  more  difficult  to  manage  than  the 
ball,  ruuuing  the  risk,  as  it  does,  of  being  a 
colossal  egg-cup,  a  Gothic  goblet,  a  font, 
or  a  vegetable  dish.  Again,  with  reference 
to  artificial  centres  of  beds  in  masonry  or 
terra-cotta,  they  are  rarely  successful,  parti- 
cularly when  water  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion. The  French,  upon  the  whole,  excel 
both  the  English  and  the  Italians  in  their 
garden  fountains,  making  use  of  alabaster 
rockeries  and  economising  water  with  wonder- 
ful ingenuity  ;  even  when  they  do  not  dis- 
jiense  with  it  altogether,  and  trust  to  flowers. 
Their   "wall-cascades"   have   no   equals   in 


Europe,  feeding,  as  they  do,  magnificent 
ferneries ;  whereas,  in  England,  we  have 
adopted  a  habit  of  fountain  sculpture  of 
a  terrible  mortuary  design.  The  Fontana 
Trevi  and  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  at  Rome, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  most  festal  and 
luxurious  appearance.  Turning  to  garden 
buildings,  properly  so  called,  the  first  necessity- 
is  a  seat,, which  is  as  often  constructed  for 
ornament,  for  closing  up  a  vista,  or  finishing 
of  a  perspective,  as  for  use,  and  it  generally 
brings  to  mind  the  thought  of  a  stone  bench 
in  a  cemetery.  Like  summer  -  houses, 
garden  seats  are  usually  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  intensely  and  hopelessly  un- 
comfortable, though  the  Germans,  to  their 
credit,  do  not  make  them  so.  A  summer- 
house,  indeed,  generally  represents  some 
sort  of  folly  on  the  part  of  its  builder. 
We  have  seen  structures  of  this  class 
with  glazed  windows  and  fireplaces !  Out- 
side staircases  !  Pompeian  models  fur- 
nished with  Arnott's  patent  stoves !  massive 
masonry  piled  upon  cumbrous  sandstone  ter- 
races ;  in  fact,  the  whole  medley  of  what  is 
known  as  Georgian.  The  French,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  remarkable  for  taste  of  any 
kind  in  connection  with  gardens  ;  they  build 
either  too  heavily  or  too  fantastically,  and 
use  rainbows  of  dissonant  colour  ;  but  their 
high-pitched  roofs,  seen  among  such  trees  as 
they  possess,  are  effective,  though  they  have 
an  inveterate  habit  of  fluting  their  columns, 
or  working  rustics  on  them,  loading  the 
panels  with  ornament,  garlanding  the  capi- 
tals, carving,  painting,  and  parapettmg, 
until  the  structure  stares  down  the  vista  like 
some  fairy  fancy  on  the  stage.  Far  more 
jjictm-esque  than  the  French  pavilion  is  the 
old-fashioned  English  rustic  house  of  wood, 
roofed  with  overlapping  boards  or  wooden 
shingles,  and  floored  with  oaken  pegs,  or  else 
roofed  with  thatch,  which  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all — no  carved  rafters,  no  plastered 
or  painted  ceilings — only  varnish  on  the  sup- 
porting posts.  Omitting  the  Italian  style  of 
roofed  seats  for  protection  against  sun  and 
rain,  we  note  their  wall  loggias,  which  most 
elegantly  occupy  the  ends  of  broad  walks 
and  are  often  used  as  orange  houses,  and  are 
sometimes  two  stories  high,  where  there  is  a 
temptation  to  command  an  extensive  view. 
Seats  covered  by  timber  arches,  or  raftered, 
porch-like  doors,  half-timbered  and  garden 
houses  with  tiled  roofs,  and  trellised  sites  for 
the  growth  of  creeping  plants,  are  very 
pleasant  for  reading  and  smoking,  and  give 
an  aspect  of  comfort  very  desirable,  especially 
when  the  grounds  are  extensive ;  but  we 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  in  England 
unglazed  casements  are  tolerable  only  dur- 
ing a  certain  jiortion  of  the  year.  Stone 
seats  should  never  be  used.  Moreover,  in 
nearly  all  instances  a  course  or  two  of 
masonry  as  a  foundation  to  keep  out  the 
damp  is  indispensable.  Another  pretty  ad- 
junct of  a  garden  is  a  pigeon-house,  which 
may  be  Greek  or  Gothic,  at  the  builder's 
will,  and  serve  as  a  kiosk  as  well,  the  birds 
being  lodged  in  the  lantern ;  but,  if  witliin 
sight  of  the  dwelling-house,  any  such  edifice 
should  in  some  degree  harmonise  with  it, 
particularly  when  the  house  hapjiens  to 
1)0  what  is  called  a  cottage  ornec.  It 
has  been  well  observed  that  this  class  of 
structm'e  is  about  the  most  difficult  to  erect 
that  can  imagined.  Naturally  so,  because  it 
necessitates  a  rare  amount  of  taste.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  these  "  oi-namented  cottages" 
are  abominably  vulgar,  puerile,  and  tricky, 
verandahed  about  to  excess,  barn-like  in  the 
roof,  Elizabethan  in  the  chimneys,  balconied 
like  a  bit  of  Portland-place,  cement  here, 
brick  there,  with  vandyked  and  scolloped 
eaves,  barge-boards  at  the  ends,  and  florid 
decorations,  including  the  proprietor's  coat- 
of-arms,  perhaps,  wherever  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  putting  them.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  new,  for  the  cottage -builders  of  an 
earlier  period,  though  humbler,  were  infinitely 
more  chaste  in  their  designs.  But  this  much 
may  be  said — that  England  is  the  true  country 
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of  the  cottaco,  as  France  is  of  the  cliatoau, 
Germany  of  the  castle,  and  Italy  of  the  palace 
and  TiUa.     A  French  or  an  Italian  cottacre  is 
a  sight  nnknoAvn  ;  there  are  plenty  of  little 
houses  in  both  regions,  lint  neither  languajre 
contains  the  equivalent  of  oiir  dear  domestic 
word.     All  this  applies  to  snnimer,  when  the 
flower-beds  are  brisjht.  the  fountains  refresh- 
ing, the  trees  in  full  foliage,  the  vases  shower- 
ing over  with  flowers;  but  what  of  winter? 
Nothing  more  cheerless  than  a  frozen  fountain 
or  an  empty  urn,  or  black  beds  of  earth,  not- 
■withstanding  that  we  may  cheat  ourselves  by 
mosaicing  the  pathways  into  a  semblance  of 
jTRiPty.     Of  course,  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  have  gardens  expressly  laid  out  for  the 
barren  season  of  the  year,  much  may  lie  done 
■with  ivy-covered  walls,  yew  .and  holly  hedges. 
elUBtors   of   evergreens,   spaces   spread   with 
coloured  sands,  variegated  shrubs,  stone-crop, 
Christmas  roses,  and  so  forth ;  but  we  have 
little  to  do  with  this  section  of  the  subject. 
Pavilions — strictly   summer-houses — are   out 
of  place  in  a  winter  garden,  as  are  also  seats 
of  every  description,  even  in  southern  climates. 
We  therefore  go  on  to  bridges,  which,  again 
quoting  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes,  are  too  often  the 
works  "of  mere  engineers  or  ordinary  archi- 
tects :  but  not  of  garden  architects,  careful 
to  render  them  a  part  of  the  landscape — part 
of  the  composition,    indeed,  regarded,  as   a 
garden    should   be   regarded,    in    the    light 
of    a    picture.       It    is     comparatively    easy 
to  introduce  a   torrent  bridge  over  a  deep 
cleft  in  the   earth,  but  exceedingly  difficult 
to  construct  one  over  a  wide,  slow,  fluctuat- 
ing meadow-stream,  sometimes   a  river,  and 
sometimes  only  a  mar.sh,  yet  in  many  large 
parks  this  difficulty  has  been   triumphantly 
met  by  long   approaches,  gradual  ascents,  a 
causeway   joining  the  bridge  at  either  end  ; 
no  very  great  solidity — since  the  tratlic  over 
Bneh  structures  is  never  heavy — the  least  con- 
ceivable  .amount   of    ornament,  no   carving, 
"  not  even   on  the  key  stones  ;"  by  all  means 
BO  lamps,  because  gardens  are  for  the  day 
and  not  for  the  night ;  but  richly-planted  ends 
to   screen   the  water,  .and  iin.ally,  no  wood 
and  no  iron  work.  Init  lightly  arched  stone. 
Iron    rails,    supplementing    a  parapet,    are 
(simply  hideous,  and  belong  to  that  which  we 
arc  disposed  to  call  the  market-garden  style. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  any 
beauty  of  biiilding.  or  witli  the  summer  grace 
of  green  and  brilliance  which   is  the  ch.arm 
of  a  garden.     The  Italians  are  great  masters 
of    this    bridge-building     art    in    ple.asiu'e- 
gronnds,  whereas  the  French,  as  at  Font.ain- 
Weau,   generally   stunt  their   structures,  be- 
sides   preferring    pools    to    streams,   which 
apcedily   converts  the  stone,  as  well   as  the 
watei',   into  a  m.ass  of  unwholesome   green. 
Of  cour.se,  there  are   lakes  on  many  estates, 
but  with  proper  care  they  can  always  be  kept 
as  pellucid  as  a  mountain  rivulet.     It   may 
be  added,  on  this  topic,  that   timber  bridges 
are  permissible  in  "  wildernesses'"  and  wooded 
localities.    But  nothing  equals  the  crenellated 
Gothic   structure,  without  piercings  of   the 
parapet,  except  slight  edifices  of  rustic  de- 
sign, for   foot  use   only,    merely  serving  to 
carry  on  a  path  ;  and  here  the  design  may  be 
fantastic.     But.  oprojiox,  those  who  construct 
bridges  have  frequently  to  outline  lakes,  .and 
can  this  be  called  building?     Certainly   so; 
for  the  walls  of  the  lake,  properly  designed, 
are    as    much    architecture    .as    the    arches 
that  pass  between   them.     Nature  assists  a 
great    deal   with  the  level ;     but  art   exca- 
Tates,  embanks,   piles  up   islets,  guides  the 
flow  of  the  springs,   opens  soft  bays  on  the 
margin  for  the  deer  to  drink  at  and  the  kine 
to  cool  them.selves  in — whither,  too,  I>andseer 
and   Cooper   and    Cuyp   might    liring   their 
easels — cultivates  a  bed  of  rushes,  prepares  a 
dam,  arranges  deceptive  turns  of  the  perspec- 
tive, and   ct lours  the   miniature   coast  with 
flowering   plants,  breaking  up  all  into  such 
vistas  ,as  Addison  describes  in  his  '•  Vision  of 
Mirz,a."'     A  lake  in  a  garden,  or  rather,  park, 
ought  to  have  no  discernible   limit — that  is. 
M  to  length.     It  is  not  easy  to  coincide  with 


the  dictum  of  those  who  insist  that  its  breadtli 
can  at  every  point  be  similarly  concealed — 
.an  impossibility,  in  our  opinion,  unless  the 
eleg.ance  of  a  broad,  brilliant  stretch  of  water 
were  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  an  illusion. 
By  all  means,  lot  there  be  a  boathouse  in  the 
li.av — not  too  refined  in  its  structure;  with  a 
touch  of  inqirovisation  about  it ;  neat,  cle.an, 
and  pure,  but  not  of  foreign  design  ;  some- 
thing like  the  bo.at  itself,  shaped  for  a  special 
use.  with  ii  picnic  appearance ;  unless  the 
lord  of  the  domain  has  liecTi  inspired  by  those 
foolish  cockneys  who  launch  Venetian  gon- 
dolas on  English  artificial  hakes  where  there 
is  neither  water  nor  atmosphere  for  a  gondola 
to  live  in  properly,  and  build  belvederes  .as 
though  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Jidiet.  An 
English  p.ark  is  not  an  Alpine  v.alley  :  still 
less  is  it  a  lagoon  of  the  Adriatic.  We  must 
conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  and 
not  expect  to  change  them  cither  by  building 
"  Devil's  Bridges,"  which  are  suited  only  to 
scenes  of  vast  ruggedness,  or  by  renting  from 
water  companies  the  materials  of  sham  Tivoli 
Ci>,scades,  and  hollowing  out  grottoes  wherin 
our  humanity  only  feels  bored  and  shivers. 
These  suggestions  m.ay  not  lie  without  their 
use  for  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities 
of  studying  the  stand.ard  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  of  comparing,  <as  it  has  been  a  signal 
pleasure  for  us  to  do,  the  styles  of  gardens  and 
g.arden  building  among  various  nations  of 
Europe.  But  there  is  one  garden  to  which 
we  have  not  alluded,  and  it  is  the  Russian. 
When  the  competition  at  Florence  takes  place 
next  spring  may  we  hope  for  some  cx.amples 
of  this  phenomenon,  usually  composed  of  a 
glass-house,  a  hut,  and  some  crysanthemums. 
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COLOURING   PLANS 

is  much  to  be  wished   that   architects 


could  devise   some   uniform   system   on 
which  to  colour  their  drawings.     Vfe  do  not 
now    refer    to    perspectives,     which,    when 
coloured  .at  all,   show  r.ather  too  much  uni- 
formity.    The  mechanical  art  of  tinting  views 
to  please   committees  has   become  consider- 
ably more  mechanical  than  it  need  be,    and 
we  should  not  be   surprised  to  see  it  super- 
seded  by   the   publication  of   chromo-litho- 
graphed   sheets,    with   a   sky   at  top,    men, 
women,   and   horses   at   the   bottom,    and  a 
blank  for  the  building  in  the  middle.     The 
colouring  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  regulated  by  rules,  is  that  of 
working  drawings  :  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
and  details.     The  gre.at  object  aimed  at  here 
is  to  prevent  mistakes :  to  make  the  qu.antity 
surveyor,  the  builder,  the  clerk  of  works,  and 
the  foreman  clearly  underst.and  the  .architect's 
intention.     In   the   present    state   of  things 
.almost  every  ottice  has  its  own  trailitions  on 
the  subject.  In  one,  stonework  is  represented 
by  yellow,  in  another  by  brown,  in  a  third 
by  blue.     Brick  in  section  may  be  Lake  or 
carmine  or  Indian  red :  in  elev.ation  it  may 
assiune  an   indescribable   multitude    of   dif- 
ferent hues.     Fir   timber,   by  the  custom  of 
one  office,  is  tinted  gamboge,  by  that  of  .an- 
other with   burnt  sienna,  by  that  of  a  third 
with  Vandyke  brown,  while  these  two  last 
colours  are  not  unconnnonly  reserved  to  dis- 
tinguish oak.     Cast  iron  is  most  frequently 
indicated  by  neutral  tints  ;  so  is  slate,  so,  in 
elevations,  is  glass,  so  is  lead,  .and  so,  not  im- 
frequently,  is  pl.aster.  That  neutral  tint  may, 
indeed,    be  used  with  a   diffeience,  but  the 
difference  is  small,  while  in   faint  washes  it 
disappears  altogether.     That  gr.and  layer  of 
neutral  tint,  in  the  shape  of  dirt,  with  which 
drawings   in   .actual   use   soon  get   overlaid, 
obliterates   all   minor    distinctions.      it   the 
form  of  a  detail   were  not  a  better  guide  to 
its  material  than  the  colour  often  is,  mistakes 
would  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception: 
pr.actical  men,  however,  know  what  to  expect. 
and   .soon   learn   to   rely   on  experience  and 
common  sense. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  process  of  taking  out 
quantities  that  a  good  colour-system  would 
be  most  valuable.     The  builder,  or  the  work- 


man,  has   time   to  study  the  dr.awings,  and 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  when  he  feels  un- 
certain ;  the  surveyor   very   frequently   has 
not  much  of  either.     An  inqiortant  structural 
det.ail,  again,  makes  itself   looked   for  when 
the  work  is  actu.ally  proceeding.     There  is  no 
doing  without  it,  and  however  obscurely   it 
may  be   shown,  it  can  hardly  escape  the  keen 
scrutiny  which,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  seeking 
proof   either   of   its  presence  or  its  absence. 
No  such  impossibility  of  proceeding  calls  the 
.attention  of  the  qu.antity-taker  to  his  lapses  : 
he  may  omit  the  foundations  to  his  walls,  or 
the  piers  to  his  .arches,  or  the  ties  to  his  roof, 
.and  the  first  and  only  sign  of  their  absence 
will   be  the  absence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
cash  from  the   contractor's  pocket.      It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable  that  every  item  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  should  be  put  clearly 
before  him  ;  that  the  details   of   e,ach  trade 
should  be  not  merely  shown,  but  shown  con- 
spicuously.     To  this  end  we  think    th<at   a 
greater  diversity  of  colours  might  be  advan- 
tageously used.     There  is  too  much  prefer- 
ence     in      ordinary     practice     for    browns 
and    grays,    colours     which     may    be    use- 
ful enough  in  imitating  the  m.aterials  to  be 
dealt   with,    but   which    are  not   sufficiently 
marked  or  distinctive  to  stand  for  them  in  a 
conventional  scale.  Conventional,  to  a  greater 
or   less  extent,   the  scale  must  evidently  be. 
It  is   impossible  in  a  dnawing  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  to  an  inch  to  distinguish  wood  and  stone 
and  met.al  from  each  other  by  their  acUrnl  hues 
The  space  they  occupy  is  too  small  ;  an  .area 
the   size  of  a  pin's  laead  must  be   brightly 
tinted  if  it  is  to  show  at  all,  and  still  more 
so  if  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  tint  from 
other  areas  not  much  bigger.     It,  therefore, 
becomes  a  question  whether  positive  colours 
have    not    been     for   this    purpose    unduly 
neglected.      Cobalt  blue  and  emerald  green 
might,  we  think,  be  t.aken  into  use  with  ad- 
v.antage.  to  supersede  some  of  the  brown  and 
neutral  shades  which  have  at  present  to  do 
double    work.       The   only   apparent   objec 
tion   is   the  misleading  effect  of  such  colours 
in  elevations  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
<an  architect  will  in  any  case  be  wise  in  judg- 
ing by  elevations  alone  of  the  future  effect  of 
his  work. 


THE  PROXESIATE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ARCIIITECTURxVL  DESIGN.— H. 

(Continued  from  pftfje  127. j 

THE  natural  order  of  ideas  which  occupy 
the  mind  in  the  process  of  design  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  with  a  view 
of  indicating,  as  f.ar  as  possible,  a  rational 
mode  of  procedure  in  place  of  th.at  vague, 
indefin.able  mode,  or  that  presentiment  of 
fancy,  which  partial  education,  association, 
or  bias  too  often  determines.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  window.  What  should  be  the 
rational  process  in  the  design  of  one  ?  First, 
there  is  the  simple  abstract  idea  of  light 
which  has  to  be  admitted.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  intuitive,  the  connection  between 
an  .aperture  .and  light  being  immediately  cog- 
nisable. Form  is  the  next  step — that  form 
which  is  best  suitable  to  .admit  light  viewed, 
firstly,  in  an  .abstract  sense  without  reference 
to  structure  or  material,  and,  secondly,  with 
regard  to  this  connection.  Whether  wc 
consider  the  .agency  of  light  on  the  emission 
or  the  un.dulatory  theory,  the  fact  that  light 
is  prop.agated  in  right  lines  through  space 
or  every  homogeneous  medium  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  air  .and  gl.ass  are  the  two 
wliich  the  architect  has  to  consider, 
that  it  is  propagated 
in  all  directions  by  its 
or  vibratory  motion  of 
ether.     If   intercepted   by 


media 
AVe     know, 
through    the- 
extreme    tenuity 
the   luniiniferous 


too, 
air 


opaque  bodies  the  rays  change  their 
direction,  or,  in  optical  language,  are  eitlier 
reflected  or  refracted.  Through  these  agen- 
cies, .and  the  ordinary  state  of  our  .atmos)ihere, 
light  is  pretty  equally  diffused.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  obliged  to  consult  the  direct 
source  of   our  light — the  solar  beams,   and 
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hence  the  shape  and  size  of  ouv  apertures  is 
an  important  consideration  in  the  problem. 
A  circular  aperture  or  opening  may  be 
assumed  abstractly  to  be  the  most  natural 
form  for  admitting  a  quantity  of  light,  as 
one  allowing  of  equal  diffusion  of  the  rays 
on  all  sides.  Circular  openings,  however, 
are  expensive,  and  do  not  so  readily  adapt 
themselves  in  construction  as  square  forms. 
Square  apertures,  also,  are  best  adapted  for 
lighting  square  or  rectangular  apartments — 
the  angles  of  a  square  window  allowing  the 
corners  of  the  room  to  be  lighted  more  effi- 
ciently. Assuming,  then,  the  square  shape 
to  be  best,  the  question  of  the  proportion  of 
such  a  window  may  be  urged,  or  whether  an 
equal-sided  square  form  is  better  than  an 
oblong.  Here,  again,  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  us  that  as  the  solar  rays  are  gener- 
ally thrown  in  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction, 
and  during  a  great  portion  of  each  day,  from 
a  point  in  or  near  the  zenith,  an  exactly 
equal  square  (assuming  no  reflection  or  dif- 
fusion of  light)  would  only  admit  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  rays,  and  this  would 
be  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  floor  im- 
mediately under  the  window.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  rectangular  opening  of  two  or  three 
widths  high  will  greatly  increase  the  lighting 
area,  and  that,  too,  in  the  right  direction,  by 
allowing  the  rays  to  spread  further  inwards. 

Having  arrived,  at  least  approximately,  at 
what  we  may  term  the  common-sense  principles 
of  a  window  or  light-giving  aperture  as  far 
as  form  is  concerned,  its  relation  to  the 
structure  of  which  it  forms  a  part  has  to  be 
looked  to.  Its  reference  to  the  apartment 
must  be  brought  into  the  problem,  namely, 
whether  it  is  merely  to  give  light  and  ventila- 
tion, in  which  case  a  skylight  is  the  most 
reasonable  form  if  obtainable,  or  whether 
it  has  also  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  outlook 
as  well  as  a  light-giving  window.  In  the  last 
case,  the  oblong  proportion  of  the  opening 
recommended  becomes  also  the  most  con- 
venient. It  should  always  be  recollected  that 
windows  receive  a  greater  share  of  direct 
light  the  higher  they  are  placed  in  reason,  and 
ventilation  also  is  facilitated.  Out-look  and 
ventilation  then,  combined  with  good  lighting 
power,  indicate  a  high-proportioned  window 
in  general  cases  within  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  floor  and  also  from  the  ceiling. 
Other  special  considerations  may  determine, 
in  some  instances,  modifications  of  such  a 
type,  as  in  galleries  of  ait,  museums,  law 
courts,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings, 
the  element  of  outlook  being  unnecessary  in 
such.  In  these,  clerestory  or  roof-lighting 
gives  the  most  advantages,  and  makes  a  larger 
amount  of  wall  space  or  area  of  room  avail- 
able. Such  considerations,  then,  should  funda- 
mentally regulate  the  design  of  these  public 
structures ;  but  I  will  speak  more  of  these 
general  arrangements  by  and  bye. 

We  have  now  considered  a  window  in  its 
two  principal  functions  as  a  light-admitting 
and  an  out-looking  opening,  w'ith  relation 
also  to  the  apartment.  It  has  other  relations 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  less  general 
and  abstract,  but  still  important — namely, 
its  relation  to  construction.  The  more 
general  or  primary  conditions  of  a  window, 
or  any  other  feature,  however,  overlap,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  or  are  so  connected 
■with  special  or  constructional  ideas  or  neces- 
sities in  architecture  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  It  would  be  often  impossible  for  an 
architect,  after  he  had  laid  down  with  some 
degree  of  precision  the  principles  which 
should  determine  a  window,  or  the  lighting 
of  his  structure  upon  purely  abstract  or 
scientific  data,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  carry 
this  idea  out  without  reference  to  his 
materials  or  the  construction  to  be  adopted. 
In  practice  he  finds  often  considerable  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  to  his  most  cherished 
theories,  which  show  that  while  he  is  con- 
ceiving or  thinking  out  his  design  he  should 
be  translating,  as  it  were,  his  ideas  into  the 
more   concrete    sphere   of    construction,    or 


bricks,  stone,  timber,  and  other  materials. 
But  to  continue  our  solution  of  the  problem. 
A  window  must  be  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  wallf  and  roofi,  and  here  as  before, 
first  generally,  i.e.,  having  regard  to  the 
primary  object  of  a  window  and  its  general 
materials  and  construction ;  and,  secondly, 
with  regard  to  details  of  workmanship,  &c. 

The  general  form  and  position  of  opening 
we  have  determined.  As  vvaUs  are  necessarily 
thick,  it  is  a  question  whether  such  an  open- 
ing should  be  formed  in  or  cut  through  them 
at  right  angles  to  its  face  or  obliquely.  A 
little  thought  will  show  that  the  most  efficient 
manner  of  letting  in  light  without  increasing 
the  size  of  the  openiug  (large  openings  of 
glass  being  generally  productive  of  cold 
rooms)  is  attained  by  splaying  the  sides  of  the 
opening  both  internally  and  externally  (see 
Fig.  1).  For  appearance  a  square  reveal  is 
often  preferable  externally,  while  it  gives 
facility  in  construction,  and  is  less  expensive. 
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Fig.  2  shows  that  by  reducing  the  depth  of 
outer  square  reveal  greater  compass  of  light 
and  prospect  is  obtained  with  the  same 
width  of  opening.  Sectionally,  Fig.  3 
shows  a  similar  splay  at  the  head  of  the 
window,  a  very  desirable  expedient  in  con- 
tracted thoroughfares,  where  light  is  chiefly 
obtainable  from  the  sky.  A  good  splay  to  the 
window-sill  is  also  desirable,  both  for  throw- 
ing off  the  wet  and  for  giving  a  larger  angle 
of  vision  downwards.  The  she  of  window 
openings  may  here  be  discussed.  To  lay 
down  any  determinate  rule  would  be  super- 
fluous, as  different  circumstances  have  to  be 
considered  in  almost  every  case,  though  an 
aperture  that  is  large  enough  to  allow  of 
moderate  artificial  reduction  by  blinds  in  the 
quantity  of  light  is  better  than  one  which  is 
barely  large  enough  without  such  limitation. 
Palladio  lays  down  the  rule  that  their  breadth 
should  not  be  less  than  a  fifth,  or  greater  than 
a  fom-th,  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  apartment ; 
that  their  height  be  double  their  breadth, 
with  an  additional  sixth  part  of  it.  If 
there  be  more  stories  than  one  a  re- 
duction of  one-sixth  part  of  the  height 
to  be  made  to  the  opening  above.  Next, 
the  matter  of  construction  as  applied  to 
walls  of  various  materials  is  to  be  consulted. 
It  is  evident  that  in  stone  and  brick  walls 
some  means  are  necessary  in  supporting  the 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  material,  either 
by  a  lintel,  which  is  the  simplest  means,  or 
by  an  arch.  Either  admits  of  considerable 
variety  of  form  or  treatment,  bearing  always 
in  mind  the  principles  just  laid  down.  The 
principal  points  in  these  lintels  or  heads  is  the 
soffit  or  under  side,  as  any  treatment  or  orna- 
mentation which  interferes  with  the  free  in- 
gress of  light  from  the  sky  is  a  fundamental 
mistake.  Square  or  straight  heads  are  best 
for  simplicity  and  adjustment  of  blinds, 
shutters,  &c.  ;  they  also  are  most  economical, 
and  suit  better  small  apartments,  while  ex- 
ternally they  can  be  treated  in  a  manner  as 
both  to  afford  strength  and  effect.  Stone, 
brick,  terra-cotta,  and  even  cast  iron  exter- 


nally suggest  themselves  as  suitable  materials. 
Flat  segments  or  canted  heads  seem  to  come 
next  in  order  of  simplicity,  and  may  be 
variously  modified ;  they  are,  moreover, 
stronger  and  more  agreeable  in  appearance 
than  straight,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  all  arched  forms  of  openings.  Allien  we 
see,  however,  monstrous  relieving  arches, 
mouldings  and  keystones  piled  on  the  top  of 
an  aperture  just  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or 
what  is  nearly  as  bad,  heavy  projecting  en- 
tablatures shutting  out  the  best  part  of  our 
daylight,  the  whole  thing  becomes  ridiculous. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  upper 
parts  of  a  window  opening,  unlike  a  doorway, 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  and  a  too  free 
inlet  of  light  at  this  part  can  always  be 
modified  by  artificial  means.  It  may  be 
thought  from  this  that  I  would  discourage 
tracery  in  windows.  Certainly  not,  when  this 
does  not  add  unduly  to  obscuration,  as  some 
plate  tracery  does,  and  when  a  fair  unobstructed 
area  of  opening  is  allowed ;  but  in  some  apart- 
ments, where  the  tracery  obscures  a  great 
portion  of  what  ought  to  be  open  to  give 
sufficiency  of  light,  it  becomes  a  farce.  "  Dim 
religious  light  "  is  not  our  notion  of  this 
great  aud  beneficent  agent  of  Nature, 
and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  reverse  the  order,  to  conceal  by  tracery 
the  lower  portions  of  our  window  openings, 
however  opposed  such  a  coxu-se  would  be  to 
precedent.  But  I  am  somewhat  digressing  ; 
this  part  of  the  subject  belongs  properly  to 
the  aesthetic,  or  that  step  in  the  problem  I 
shall  presently  deal  with  under  the  head  of 
expression.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss the  fiUing-in  of  a  window-opening  or  the 
means  of  .shutting  out  the  external  elements, 
the  inclemencies  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  Ex- 
perience has  placed  before  us  fixed  bars  of 
lead,  iron,  or  wood,  to  which  the  glass  is  fixed 
with  opening  casements  hung,  pivot-opening 
sashes,  and  sliding  sashes.  Either  of  these 
methods  may  frequently  be  adopted,  though 
the  pivot-hung  and  the  sliding  sashes  are 
more  convenient,  and  can  be  adjusted  with 
greater  nicety.  The  sliding  or  ordinary- 
sash  arrangement,  however,  is  still  im- 
perfect ;  the  meeting-rails  are  incon- 
venient and  unsightly,  while  the  present 
mode  of  hanging  by  weights  and  lines  will 
soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  nimrbered  among 
the  things  of  the  past.  Before  quitting  this 
part  of  our  subject  I  would  mention  the 
desirability  of  double  coverings  or  sashes  to 
our  windows  where  practicable  as  a  means  of 
preserving  equability  of  temperature  in  our 
rooms.  The  outer  glazed  sashes  might  in 
some  cases  project  from  the  exterior  face  of 
wall  where  internal  room  is  desirable. 

Blinds,  shutters,  and  other  artificial  modes 
of  obscuring  the  sun's  rays  might  next  be 
adverted  to  if  space  permitted,  but  I  think 
on  the  whole,  and  after  some  thought,  ex- 
ternal shutters  or  blinds  are  far  more  rational, 
scientific  in  their  operation,  and  useful,  than 
inside  ones.  The  sun's  rays  are  intercepted 
before  they  touch  the  glass  or  enter  the  room 
and  are  thrown  off  by  reflection,  while  ex- 
ternal violence  of  all  kinds,  and  noise,  is 
averted  or  directly  closed  against. 

In  my  next  I  will  discuss  the  last  step  in 
window  design  — ■  expression,  or  asthetie 
character.  G.  H.  G. 

PLUMBING.— VI. 

(Continued  from  page  200.) 

IN  last  article  the  manner  of  covering 
"flat"  on  top  of  hipped  or  pavilion 
roof  with  lead  was  described,  and  supposing 
the  length  of  flat  had  been  taken  at  116ft. 
instead  of  "  16,"  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same  as  regards  style,  the  only  difference 
being  that  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of 
lead  would  have  been  required.  Had  the 
hreailth,  however,  been  greater — say  30ft.  ia 
place  of  "  12  " — then  a  division  would  have 
been  run  up  the  centre  lengthwise,  something 
similar  to  what  is  to  be  explained  below  for 
zinc.  And  if  broader  still  then  drips  would 
also  have  been  put  in. 
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In  this  article  tlie  stylo  of  usiiiK  sliect 
anc  in  place  of  lead  is  to  be  dcacrilied,  and 
for  illustration  I  shall  take  a  flat  17ft.  long 
by  15ft.  broad,  witli  a  raised  division  run- 
ning tip  its  centre.  Fig.  Hi  is  section  of 
snch  flat,  P  being  square  wooden  block  or 
frame,  Sin.  broad  and  liin.  high,  running  up 
the  whole  length  of  flat.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  supposing  this  flat  to  be  .situated 
upon  the  top  of  a  "hipped  "  roof,  witli  four 
trapezoidal  inclined  si(les,  as  was  flat  in 
former  article,  I  shall  suppose  it  to  be 
bounded  at  ends  by  two  gables,  in  which 
case  Fig.  .'i5  shows  longitudinal  section  as 
distinguished  from  longitudinal  section  shown 
by  Fig.  25.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  here 
is  to  nail  on  a  long  narrow  .strip  of  slieet 
lead  17ft.  long  by  4in.  broad  all  along  front 
of  flat  on  each  "side  just  as  is  shown  by  Z, 
Fig.  t';),  then  to  cover  slates  put  on  the  two 
flashings — whether  lead  or  zinc — one  on  each 
side,  as  shown  by  dotted  line.  Fig.  23.  Then 
bend  down  top  half  of  lead  strip,  -wliieh  is  to 
form  "  clinch,"*  as  per  Z,  Fig.  24,  and  then 
plane  its  edge  straiglit.  Provision  must  now 
be  made  for  laying  down  the  zinc  on  top  of 
flat,  but  it  must  be  understood  how  wide  the 
sheets  are  to  be.  As  the  general  size  of  zinc 
sheets  is  Hft.  by  Mft.t,  we  shall  take  that  as 
the  size  to  be  used  here,  and  as  7in.  is  to  be 
taken  up  by  portion  of  each  side  set  up,  that 
leaves  breadth  of  sheet  lying  on  flat  to  l)e 
2ft.  5in.,  and  as  flat  is  17ft.  long  it  will  take 
up  about  seven  such  breadths  in  its  length. 
In  order  to  lay  the  sheets  as  regularly  as 
possible,  the  first  one — after  one  side  has 
been  set  up  4in.,  and  tlie  other  side  ;Un.  high 
— may  be  placed  in  centre  of  flat,  as  at  Q. 
Fig.  ."5,  tfcen  all  up  each  side  wooden  rolls 
are  to  be  nailed  on,  of  which  Fig.  oG  sliows 
full-sized  section  suitable  for  2in.  zinc  roll 
caps ;  this  wood  roll  is  IJin.  broad,  and 
about  2§in.  high  over  all.  This  wood  roll, 
which  extends  from  central  division  block  to 
edge  of  flat,  need  not  be  made  all  in  one 
piece,  for  it  may  be  made  and  flxed  on  more 
readily  in  two  pieces  by  making  portion  be- 
low dotted  line  of  a  separate  piece,  and  nail- 
ing it  on  first,  and  then  nailing  the  larger 
piece  on  above  it  afterwards.  We  shall  take 
this  latter  plan,  and  nail  on  a  fin.  by  Ain., 
piece  all  up  each  side  of  Q,  Fig.  35  ;  then,  at 
a  distance  of  2ft.  5in.  -|-  |in.  from  each  side 
of  Q,  nail  on  other  two  of  these  pieces  as  at 
K  S,  Fig.  35,  and  at  a  similar  distance  nail 
on  other  two  pieces,  as  at  T  U,  Fig.  35. 
All  these  pieces,  or  wooden  strips,  are  each 
7ft.  4Jin.  long.  When  they  are  nailed  on, 
and  the  seven  sheets  of  zinc  laid  down  in 
their  site  with  the  top  ends  of  all  next  cen- 
tral block,  or  division  frame  P,  F"ig.  34,  set 
up  3in.  high  (which  it  will  lie  understood  is 
independent  of  tlie  one  side  being  set  up  4in. 
and  the  other  side  3in.  high),  the  principal 
portion  of  wood  rolls — viz.,  that  above  dotted 
line.  Fig.  3G — is  then  nailed  on  ;  but  to  nail 
it  properly  a  gimblet  ought  to  be  used  to 
bore  through  wood-roll  first,  which  causes 
the  nail  when  driven  down  to  go  in  where 
■wanted.  Either  nails  or  screws  may  be  used 
about  3iin.  or  4iri.  long.  The  zinc  is  then 
brought  over  rolls  as  ])er  dotted  lines.  Fig.  37, 
the  4iii.  up.stand  of  one  siile  ovei-lapping  the 
Sin.  upstand  of  other  side  as  at  V  V. 

While  putting  on  these  sheets  the  end  of 
zinc  next  central  block,  P,  Fig.  34,  has  to  be 
soldered  at  corners.  The  side  of  zinc  witli 
Sin.  upstand  should  be  soldered  first,  tlu'ii 
the  4in.  one,  which  overlaps  it,  and  it  must 
be  an  axiom  with  the  plumber  not  to  solder 
two  different  sheets  together,  but  to  keep 
each  sheet  by  itself. 

In  soldering  zinc  diluted  muriatic  acid,  or 
"spirits   of  salt"    is   used.      In  the  Famihi 

•  I  recommend  a  Ifad  strip  for  clinch  because  when 
lead  13  used  the  clinch  lie.s  closer,  and  a  better  ami 
neater  job  ie,  therciore,  made. 

t  "  Sheet  zinc  is  ttlvvay.s  attainable  in  sheets  8ft.  an<l 
7ft.  long,  by  .Ift.  and  '.'tt.nin.  wide,  but  it  may  be  rolled  •■! 
any  length  uniler  ]2rt.  I'"or  .'iperially  rolled  sheets  about 
ft  inouth'H  iintice  should  be  given,  and  for  lengths  ovei' 
10ft.  an  acklilional  cost  of  about  £'i  ))or  ton  is  incurred 
far  r^illfng.'"— From  printed  circular  of  VlelUe  Montagne 
ZiDC  Mining  Company. 


Hemhl  for  INIareh  2,  1872,   I  find  it  stated 
that  in  preparing  spirits  of  salts  for  solder- 
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ing   it   reciuircs   to  stand   several  days  in  a 
bottle  after  the  zinc  has  been  put  into  it,  and 


also  to  be  shaken  up  every  twelve  hours  ;  but 
that  is  simply  a  mistake,  as  the  mixture  does 
not  require  to  stand  even  twelve  minutes.  In 
practice,  the  plumber  pours  a  little  of  the 
"spirits"  into  a  small  dish,  say  a  saucer,  a 
jelly-can,  or  a  lead  dish,  set  up  as  per  Fig.  6, 
p.  170,  about  (lin.  square,  and  say  2in.  deep, 
then  some  small  pieces  of  zinc  are  put  in, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  mixture  is  ready 
for  use.  I  have  just  made  a  trial  of  a  mix- 
ture called  "  Baker's  Preparation  for  Tin- 
ning and  Soldering ;"  but  I  find  the  specimen 
I  got  not  to  be  equal  to  the  spirits,  especially 
when  applied  to  old  or  tarnished  zinc,  neither 
did  it  clean  the  soldering-bolt  half  so  well. 
The  acid,  as  I  have  said  above,  is  diluted  by 
dissolving  a  little  sheet  zinc  in  it.  When  the 
zinc  is  put  in  among  the  acid  a  violent  ebulli- 
tion sets  in,  which,  however,  soon  subsides. 
If  a  light  be  put  to  it  during  ebullition  the 
gas  given  off  will  go  on  burning  for  a  short 
time.  The  soldering  here  is  done  by  moans 
of  copper  bolts.  The  acid  is  put  on  with  a  small 
piece  of  cane  or  a  small  brush. 

The  front  edge  of  zinc  sheet  has  then  to 
be  clinched,  as  shown  by  K,  Fig.  28  ;  only 
before  doing  so  about  Ijin.  has  to  be  cut  off 
end  of  sheet,  it  being  in  this  case  that  mueh 
too  long.  The  portion  of  upstand  projecting 
beyond  K  is  also  cut  away,  so  as  to  allow 
zinc  to  be  turned  in.  The  zinc  being  turned 
in,  as  per  K,  is  then  to  be  bent  down  as  per 
L,  Fig.  29  ;  but  as  zinc  will  not  work  down 
at  the  corners  in  the  same  manner  as  lead, 
the  upstands  have  first  to  be  slit  down  close 
by  end  of  wood-roll  to  allow  zinc  to  be  bent 
down.  When  clinched  and  bent  down  as 
per  L,  Fig.  20,  a  small  piece  of  zinc  has  to 
be  inserted  and  soldered  to  each  front  corner 
of  zinc  sheet,  and  so  soldered  as  that  each 
sheet  is  kept  distinct  and  by  itself.  The 
size  of  this  small  piece  is  about  2in.  square. 
The  two  front  corners  of  each  sheet,  there- 
fore, project  out  before  butt  end  of  wood- 
roll  fully  liin.,  as  per  Fig-.  38,  the  depth  of 
projection  being  about  3iin.  over  all.  The 
zinc-roll  caps  have  then  to  be  slid  on  as  per 
outer  circle  at  W,  Fig.  37,  and  in  order  to 
protect  front  edges  of  zinc  sheets  projecting 
in  front  of  wood-rolls  a  short  piece  of  the 
zinc-roll — about  4iin. — has  to  be  taken  and 
put  on  perpendicidarly,  being  first  mitred 
with  front  end  of  horizontal  zinc-roll,  and 
then  both  soldered  together  at  mitre.  The 
inner  edge  of  this  short  perpendicular  piece 
of  zinc-roll  is  to  be  kept  about  :Vin.  back 
from  front  edge  of  flat,  just  as  bottom  of 
horizontal  zinc-roll  is  raised  a  little  above 
flat.  Fig.  3'J  (which  is  drawn  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  Fig.  38)  shows  the  roll- 
cap  on.  Fig.  .')8  .showing  it  off.  The 
end  of  zLne-roU  which  is  next,  or  comes  up 
against  central  block  P,  Fig.  34,  has  a  small 
piece  of  zinc  soldered  round  it,  over  which 
the  apron  of  sadille  comes,  so  as  to  make  all 
properly  watei'tight.  The  sides  of  zinc  sheets 
which  are  next  gables  are  bent  up  about  3in. 
high,  and  an  apron  put  on  as  per  X,  X,  Fig. 
35.  A  pailful  of  clean  water  and  a  brush 
should  then  be  got,  and  the  whole  of  zinc 
brushed  over,  so  as  to  clean  off  all  spirits  of 
salt  stains.  Sec. — in  fact,  the  water  and  a  small 
brush  should  be  there  all  the  time. 

The  one  side  of  flat  being  covered  as  above 
described,  the  same  is  done  to  the  other  side 
of  flat,  and  after  saddle  is  put  on  the  work  is 
finished.  This  "  saddle  "  is  put  on  as  per  Y, 
Fig.  4U,  the  dotted  line  showing  section  of 
lead.  The  saddle  Y,  here  shown,  it  will  bo 
understood,  rests  upon  P,  Fig.  34,  P  being 
also  represented  here  as  supporting  Y.  Tlie 
wood  for  this  saddle  is  17ft.  long  (the  length 
of  flat),  5in.  broad,  and  about  Hin.  thick. 
jVfter  it  has  been  nailed  on,  and  covered  with 
lead  about  1ft.  broad,  as  per  dotted  line  at  Y', 
the  plumber  work  of  flat  is  finished — i.  e., 
unless  plumber  has  also  to  "point"  the  raggles 
with  mastic  or  cement,  which  "pointing"  in 
some  places  is  left  foi;  the  slater  to  do.  Al- 
though I  have  mentioned  lead  as  the  material 
to  be  used  for  saddle,  yet,  if  preferred,  zinc 
may  be  used,  and  put  on  in  ridge  style.     The 
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zinc  used  for  flats  is  of  various  thicknesses. 
No.  1-1  makes  a  pretty  substantial  job.  A 
good  deal  of  No.  12  is  used,  liowever,  in 
practice,  but  to  use  Nos.  9  or  10,  unless  for 
a  mere  temporary  purpose,  is  extremely  bad, 
and  belongs  to  the  scamping  system,  unless, 
indeed  it  is  done  through  pure  ignorance. 
To  give  sheet  zinc  fair  play  it  ought  to  be  put 
on  of  such  a  thickness  as  that  after  its  sur- 
face has  got  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, there  may  still  be  left  sufficient  body 
in  it  to  keep  itself  together,  and  also  duly 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  put  on. 
When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  zinc  stands 
well  for  ridges,  flats,  and  sides  of  roofs.  For 
the  latter  purpose — viz.,  for  sides  of  roofs, 
it  may  yet  largely  supersede  the  use  of  slates, 
as,  if  properly  put  on,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
continually  going  out  of  order. 

In  the  foregotng  flat,  which  is  above  de- 
scribed, the  breadth  is  taken  at  15ft.,  but  sup- 
posing the  breadth  were  30ft.,  all  the  differ- 
ence would  be  that  twice  the  number  of 
pieces  of  zinc  would  be  required,  as  also  two 
3in.  drips  put  in — viz.,  one  on  each  side  as 
per  Z  Z,  Fig.  41. 

In  the  above  flat,  with  a  slope  of  only  ."in. 
or  so  in  the  8ft.,  I  have  said  that  a  little  sol- 
dering was  necessary  at  certain  places,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  roof  with  a  slope  of  3ft.  or  so 
every  8ft.,  the  greater  part,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  of  this  soldering,  could  be  disjiensed 
with,  as  we  may  see  in  our  next.  In  the 
foregoing  description  of  covering  flat  with 
zinc,  I  have  taken  the  size  of  zinc  roll  caps 
at  2in.,  but  for  different  purposes,  and  in 
different  situations,  they  can  be  had  of  various 
sizes — 1  jin.,  liin.,  IJin.,  &c.  And  instead  of 
keeping  the  sheets  the  whole  breadth,  as  I 
have  above  done,  they  may  be  split  up  the 
centre,  which,  of  course,  would  require  twice 
as  many  rolls,  the  distance  between  them 
being  only  in  that  case  about  half  the  above. 
In  above  illustration  I  have  also  set  up  the 
zinc  4in.  and  Sin.  high  on  the  sides,  which 
allows  it  to  overlap  as  per  V  V,  Fig.  87,  but 
some  plumbers  only  set  it  up  as  high  as  A, 
Fig.  37,  which  may  do  where  it  is  not  much 
exposed,  and  flat  has  also  a  good  slope. 
Instead  of  doing  front  corners  of  sheets 
as  per  Fig.  38,  it  has  been  hitherto 
the  custom  with  many  plumbers  to 
bolder  the  front  edges  of  the  different  sheets 
together  (instead  of  keeping  them  all  separate 
as  per  Fig.  38)  which,  of  course,  has  the  effect 
of  causing  them  to  give  way  here,  as  they 
often  do. 

Fig.  42  is  section  across  flat  of  zinc  roll- 
cap,  in  contrast  to  skeleton  view  of  lead  roll 
shown  by  Fig.  30,  p.  199  ;  and  Fig.  43  is 
sketch  of  zinc  flat  when  finished,  just  as  Fig. 
33  showed  lead  flat  when  finished. 

In  covering  broad  flats  with  lead  a  wooden 
J.ilock,  or  frame,  with  saddle  piece  is  often 
run  up  the  centre  as  per  Fig.  40,  only,  as  in 
using  lead,  the  lead  rolls  have  to  be  turned 
up  against  it,  as  per  B  B,  Fig.  44  ;  the  block 
is  often  made  sloping  as  shown,  so  that  lead 
rolls  may  be  turned  up  easier. 

In  reference  to  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  about  the  style  of  laying  lead  in 
stone  cornice  gutter,  explained  at  p.  9.5,  I 
anay  observe  that  generally  speaking  the 
plumber  has  little  or  no  control  over  the 
style  of  laying  gutters  in  stone  cornice  re- 
ferred to,  as  he  has  to  make  his  lead  to  suit 
the  channel,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
architect's  plan.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
architect  only  allows  one  outlet  for  the  rain 
water,  and  orders  the  gutter  channel  to  be  all 
inclined  to  one  end,  then  the  plumber  is 
forced  to  lay  his  gutter  all  in  one  piece,  as 
described  at  p.  9o  ;  but  if  the  architect  allows 
two  rain-water  pipes — viz.,  one  at  each  end, 
then  the  plumber  can  lay  his  gutter  in  two 
pieces  with  a  roll,  an  overlap,  or  a  saddle  in 
the  middle.  And,  as  regards  stone  cornice 
gutters  at  p.  170,  if  two  pipes  are  put  in,  then, 
as  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  necessity  to  lay 
any  gutter  along  front  of  chimney  shown  at 
p.  170,  as  the  gutter-lead  can  be  made  to 
stop  off   at  each   front  corner  of  chimney. 


which  causes  gutter  to  be  in  two  pieces, 
and  each  piece  so  much  shorter.  Or  to 
take  another  plan,  supposing  the  gutter 
channel  at  p,  95  were  inclined  from  each  end 
and  made  with  a  slope  down  towards  the 
middle,  then  even  with  one  rain-water  pipe, 
the  gutter  lead  could  be  put  in  in  two  pieces, 
either  by  using  a  breeches  jjipe,  as  per  Fig. 
45,  or  by  letting  down  two  short  pipes  into 
one  rain-water  head,  as  per  Fig.  46. 

Erratum. — At  p.  199,  third  column, 
twenty-second  line,  for  "  wooden,  baton- 
shouldered  iron  spikes  "  read  "  wooden  baton, 
shouldered-iron-spikes,"  this  "baton"  or 
wood-roll  being  supported  by  the  shouldered- 
iron-spikes,  as  per  Fig.  21. 

(To  be  continued.') 


DECOKATIVE     PROCESSES. 

STAINING,   GRAINING,    AND   INLAYIKG   OF   WOODS 

and  1l\rbles. 
By  an  Experienced  Wokkjian. 
(^Continued  from  page  191.) 
T^IIE  imitation  inlaying  of  marbles,  of 
-'-  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  is  of 
necessity  a  very  different  and  much  more 
difficult  process  than  the  inlaying  of  woods, 
and  wdl  require  a  different  class  of  designs 
and  method  of  working.  This  will  at  once 
be  evident  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
material.  Solid  cubes,  or  thin  veneers  of 
wood,  are,  of  course,  much  easier  cut  into 
intricate  ornamental  forms  than  marble  and 
stone  would  be,  this  fact  alone  necessitating 
the  use  of  designs  best  adapted  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  material  used.  Marbles 
may,  of  course,  be  used  in  small  cubes  as 
mosaic  ;  but  that  method  or  process  is  of 
necessity  from  its  very  nature  so  expensive 
th.at  works  so  executed  are  rare  and  very 
costly.  In  fact,  the  inlaying  of  marbles  is  in 
any  case  very  costly,  from  the  large  amount 
of  labour  required  to  shape  and  fit  the  various 
parts  together ;  cutting,  grinding,  and  polish- 
ing are  operations  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  much  labour,  which  is  money.  'J'he  class 
of  designs  suitable  for  imitation  in  marble 
should  in  all  cases  be  such  as  would  or  could 
be  worked  in  the  real  marbles.  A  greater 
breadth  and  boldness  of  treatment  are  required 
than  if  we  were  dealing  with  wood  ;  sim- 
plicity of  design  is  in  this  case  an  element  of 
success,  not  only  as  to  its  cost,  but  as  a 
matter  of  taste  and  facility  of  execution. 
With  regard  to  colour,  we  have  in  marble  an 
infinite  variety  of  shades  and  tints,  and  the 
difficulty  is  not  what  special  marble  we  must 
use,  but  which,  out  of  the  great  number  at 
our  command,  will  best  suit  our  purpose. 
There  are  several  methods  of  imitating 
marbles,  some  of  which  are  now  accepted  as 
legitimate  aids  in  architectural  construction, 
such  as  scagliola,  enamelled  slate,  &c.,  and 
several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  com- 
positions having  this  object  in  view.  Scagliola 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  these  manufactured 
imitations.  It  is  composed  of  the  best 
plaster  of  Paris,  alabaster,  felspar,  certain 
colouring  mediums,  cements,  &c.  As  a  rule, 
a  wood  or  plaster  base  is  prepared,  or  a  brick 
pdlar  or  pilaster  is  the  groimdwork,  upon 
which  this  composition  is  worked.  If 
sienna  marble  is  to  be  imitated,  portions  of 
the  cement  are  coloured  of  the  various  tints  and 
shades  of  yellow,  cream  colour,  pink,  gray, 
and  stone  colours,  with  dark  purple,  brown, 
and  black  for  the  veins  ;  these  are  all  kept  in 
a  moist  state,  for  convenience  of  working,  by 
covering  with  wet  cloths.  Portions  of  eacli 
of  these  coloured  cements  are  used  as  tlie 
work  progresses  to  form  the  variegated  ap- 
pearance of  the  marble,  and  while  the  work 
is  soft,  small  and  largo  pieces  of  white  ala- 
baster, felspar,  and  hornblende  are  inserted  ; 
these,  being  semi-transparent,  give  an  appear- 
ance of  reality  to  the  imitation  it  would  not 
otherwise  have.  After  the  whole  has  acquired 
a  sufficient  hardness,  it  is  cut  down  to  a 
smooth  level   siu-face,   and  polished  in    the 


usual   manner.      Verd  antique    is   the   best 
marble  in  its  form  and  character  for  imitation 
in  scagliola,  and  we  have  some  examples  so 
excellently  done  that  it  woidd  require  a  very 
skilful  judge  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the    real    and   the   imitation ;    but,    indeed, 
scagliola  may  justly  be  called  artificial  marble. 
Enamelled    slate    is    another     imitation    of 
marble  which  has  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection  by  the   persevering   efforts    of    Mr. 
Magnus,    of   Pimlico,    some    very  beautiful 
examples  of  this  manufacture  being  exhibited 
by  him  in  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  18G2. 
Since  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Magnus's  patent 
rights,  several  manufactories  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  enamelled  slate  chimney-pieces 
have  become  an  article  of  commerce.     As  a 
matter  of  course,  in  this  process,  as  in  scagfiola, 
and  other  methods  of  imitation,  the  quantity 
of  the   article  will  depend  in  a  very  great 
measure  upon  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  artist 
employed.      We  have  seen  some   admirable 
specimens  produced  by  Mr-.  Magnus,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  market  is  poor 
in  character  and  finish.     The  principle  upon 
which  this  work  is  executed  is  somewhat  like 
the    method    used    by   the    Japanese  ;_  the 
colours   are   smeared  upon  the  slate  with  a 
feather  and   brushes  in   a  thick    body   and 
iu     irregular    streaks ;     when    one      colour 
is     dry  another    is     added  ;  this  forms    an 
irregular  and  uneven  surface.  Over  this  again 
tlie  whole  surface  may  be  painted  with  the 
tint  of  colour  most  prevalent  in  the  marble  to 
be  represented.     We  may  note  that  white  is 
generally  the  first  pigment  put  upon  the  siu'- 
face  of  the  slate,  and  the  more  irregular  and 
lumpy   it  is  laid    on,    the   better  the   effect 
will  be  at  the  finish.     The  article  is  now  put 
into  a  drying-room  or  stove,  in  which  the 
heat  is  regulated  so  as  to  thoroughly  harden 
the  paint  and  yet  not  hot  enough  to  split  the 
slate  ;  when  sufficiently  stoved,  the  article  is 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool.     It  is  then 
ground  down  to  a  level  surface  with  pumice 
stone  or  other  polishing  grit.     This  cutting 
down  or  grinding  brings  out  the  vein  or  mark- 
ings of  the  marble,  according  to  the  form  or 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  worked ;  the  pro- 
jecting parts  being  cut  down  to  a  level,  the 
colour  first  put  on  the  slate  is  reached,  leaving 
portions  of  the  whole  of  the  colours  used  in 
streaks,  veins,  and  shades,  on  its  surface  and 
edges.  This  is  rather  difficult  to  explain,  but  we 
may  illustrate  it  by  a  fact  which  will  be  better 
understood.     In  the  house  or  coach -painters 
workshops,  there  is  generally  one  portion  of 
the  walls  on  which  the  men  will  rub  the  paint 
out  of  their  brushes  when  either  taking  them 
out  of  the  brush-tub  or  putting  them  in  ;  the 
paint  on  this  wall,  in  course  of  time,  becomes  of 
great  thickness,  sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch ; 
the  irregularity  of  the   brick  wall  gives  its 
form  to  this  mass  of  paint  which  it  retains  ; 
the  immense  quantity  of  coats  of  paint  of  all 
colours   and    shades  thus    accumulated   can 
scarcely  be  estimated.     Now,  when  this  thick 
cake  of  paint  is  taken  off  the  wall  and  cut 
into  slabs  or  veneers,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
most  beautifully  variegated,  and  marked  and 
veined  in  rings,  &c.,  according  to  the  rough- 
ness  and  unevenness   of  the   wall ;  so   it  is 
with  enamelled  slate.  The  enamel,  after  being 
rubbed  down  may  be  again  touched  up  with 
transparent   colour,    stoved  and   polished,  or 
may  receive  two  coats  of  polishing  varnish, 
then  be  stoved  and  polished  similar  to  the 
Japan  tea  trays.     The  chief  drawback  to  this 
manufacture,  as  an  imitation,  is  its  opacity, 
which  gives  it  a  common  or  poor  look  ;  there 
is  a  deptli  and  semi-transparency  about  real 
marble   entirely   absent   in   the   enamel,   by 
which  test  it  may  at  once  be  discerned. 

Wc  have  before  us  at  this  present  writing 
two  specifications  of  patents  for  compositions 
for  imitating  marble,  veneer,  &c.  The  two 
are  almost  identical,  but  one  only  received 
provisional  protection,  while  the  other  was 
patented  on  the  7th  of  January,  1870  ;  both 
receivcil  provisional  protection  in  1809,  within 
three  months  of  each  other.  Mr.  Edward 
Snell,  the  patentee,  describes  his  invention  as 
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"  improTed  compounds  or  compositions  in  imi- 
tation of  marble,  veneer,  and  other  substance 
Tiscd  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  and  other 
articles,"  &c.  He  says  :  "  ISIy  improved  com- 
pounds or  compositions  arc  intended  to  be 
used  in  imitation  of  marble  and  veneer,  and 
other  substances,  and  may  be  manufactured 
in  various  ways  and  of  various  ingredients : 
atalnilar  list  of  which,  with  their  approximate 
proportions  and  the  different  processes  1 
employ  for  the  manufacture  of  each  compouud 
being  given  below  : — 

"No.  1. — T take  of  glycerine,  2;  glue,  G; 
resin,  IJ  ;  water,  14  ;  solution  of  potash  or 
soda,  4  "parts. 

"  I  first  dissolve  the  glue  in  water,  then  boil 
the  resin  in  the  solution  of  potash  or  soda, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  a 
jelly.  I  add  these  two  mixtures  together. 
and  then  mix  therewith  the  glycerine,  and 
allow  the  whole  mass  to  simmer  for  a  few 
minutes,  any  desirable  colour  being  added  to 
the  mi.xtm'e,  when  in  a  liquid  state,  to  repre- 
sent the  required  ornamentations. 

"  No.  2. — I  take  of  glue,  2  ;  resin,  1  ;  oil, 
1 ;  solution  of  potash,  j  ;  lime  water,  4 
parts. 

"  I  dissolve  the  glue  in  the  lime  water,  and 
the  resin  in  the  oil,  then  mix  therewith  the 
potash  oi-  soda,  and  allow  the  compound  to 
simmer  for  a  desirable  length  of  time,  and  I 
add  to  the  compound  any  desirable  colour  to 
imitate  veneer,  marble,  or  other  substance. 

"No.  3. — I  take  of  gumarabic,  10;  water, 
20  parts.  Carbonate  of  lime  according  to  re- 
quirement. 

"  I  dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water,  and  add 
any  desirable  quantity  of  lime,  and  mix  there- 
with the  colour  requii-ed. 

"  No.  4. — I  take  of  oil,  1 ;  carbonate  or  sul- 
phate of  lime,  4  parts. 

"  I  grind  these  substances  well  together, 
and  mix  therewith  any  suitable  colour. 

"  No.  6. — I  take  of  gold  size,  1  ;  dryers,  2  ; 
glue,  2  ;  water,  6  parts. 

"  I  dissolve  the  glue  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  gold  size  and  dryers,  and  mix  therewith 
any  desired  colour,  as  before  mentioned. 
The  colours  are  mixed  with  the  various  gluti- 
nous compounds  or  compositions,  by  twisting 
and  pressing  them  into  intimate  contact  with 
each  other,  between  the  fingers  or  by  other 
suitable  means,  whereby  streaks  or  veins  of 
colour  or  other  desired  device  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  composition  in  imitation  of  ve- 
neer, marble,  and  other  substances  having 
ornamental  surfaces.  The  said  compounds 
or  compositions  may  be  laid  on  to  wood,  or 
other  material  requii-ed  to  be  ornamented, 
either  in  a  soft  and  moist  state,  and  after- 
wards rolled  out  thereon  to  a  smooth  surface, 
or  they  may  bo  first  rolled  out  into  a  slab  or 
sheet,  and  attached  to  the  surface  to  be  orna- 
mented by  glue  or  other  adhesive  substance. 
These  compounds  may  be  made  perfectly 
waterproof  by  adding  thereto  oil,  gold  size, 
or  other  watcrprof}fing  substance,  as  in  com- 
positions Nos.  2  and  h,  and  they  will  not  crack 
or  warp,  as  ordinary  veneers  are  apt  to  do — 
by  change  of  temperature  or  other  external 
causes — moreover,  if  any  part  of  such  com- 
position should  by  rongji  usage  be  chippeil 
off,  it  can  be  readily  re|ilace(l  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  remainder  of  the  veneer.  The 
slabs  or  sheets  may  be  rolled  out  by  hand,  or 
by  placing  them  between  a  pair  of  revolving 
cylinders,  and  may  be  made  in  any  suitable 
shape  or  form  to  suit  the  article  desired  to  be 
ornamented  therewith.  The  surface  of  the 
venpur  is  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high 
polish,  and  I  prefer  to  prepare  the  surface 
for  this  polish  by  rubbing  it  when  hard  with 
pumice  stone  and  rotten  stone  and  oil  until 
it  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  I  then  apply 
to  this  smooth  surface  '  French,'  or  other 
desirable  polish  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  claim 
the  improved  conqiounds  or  compositions 
herein  specified,  and  their  applications  to 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  and  other  articles."' 


So  far  Mr.  Edward  Snell,  who  does 
not  tell  us  definitely  or  positively  how 
the  various  coloured  compositions  are  put 
together  to  form  imitations  of  marbles. 
But  we  gather  from  the  other  patent  on 
the  same  subject  before  referred  to,  that  each 
mass  of  coloured  composition,  after  being 
kneaded  well,  is  kept  covered  with  a  wet 
cloth,  which  keeps  it  in  a  moist  and  workable 
state.  A  portion  of  such  of  these  coloured 
compositions  as  may  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose ia  hand,  are  taken  and  worked  or 
kneaded  together,  forming  a  variegated  mass, 
which,  when  rolled  out  into  thin  sheets  or 
slabs,  are  marked  or  veined  in  accordance 
with  the  skill  or  taste  of  the  operator,  and  in 
any  colours,  as  may  be  desired.  These 
methods  of  imitating  marble  have  many  very 
e.xoellent  points  about  them,  and  are  very 
useful  as  a  substitute,  but  their  great  point  of 
failure  is  their  want  of  transparency ;  we 
know  of  no  real  marble  in  which  this  quality 
is  absent.  As  we  have  before  said,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  variously  coloured  marbles 
at  our  command :  of  these  we  may  note  those 
which  are  most  in  use  for  architectural  pur- 
posesk  Several  of  these  have  been  long 
known  and  used  in  England,  such  as  Sienna, 
a  useful  and  beautifully  coloured  and  veined 
yellow  marble,  got  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sienna  ;  and  it  may  be  here 
noted  that  most  marbles  receive  their  com- 
mercial names  (if  we  may  so  speak)  from  the 
locality  or  place  from  whence  they  come. 
Sienna  marble  varies  very  much  in  colour 
and  marking,  some  blocks  being  light  and 
quiet  in  the  markings  and  colour  of  the  veins, 
while  others  will  be  exceedingly  strong  in 
dark  yellow  and  pink  or  red  patches,  and 
blue,  black,  or  purple  veins.  Inother  blocks 
the  yellows  will  have  a  dirty  stone-colour 
hue.  So  that,  whether  we  are  about  to 
veneer  a  staircase  with  the  real  marble 
or  to  paint  an  imitation,  it  will  require 
the  marble  to  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  ]5atchy  look  it  woidd  otherwise  have 
if  dark  and  light  coloured  slabs  were  used 
indiscriminately.  Sienna  is  a  marble  admir- 
ably suited  for  using  in  large  masses,  and  for 
contrasting  with  other  marbles,  either  in 
large  or  small  quantities.  Brocatella  is 
another  yellow  marble  much  more  broken  up 
aud  smaller  in  its  markings  than  Sienna, 
very  suitable  for  using  in  combination  with 
other  marbles,  but  not  in  lai'ge  masses. 
Of  this  marble  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties.  One  kind  in  which  veins  and 
patches  of  gray  or  violet  prevail,  and  is  hence 
callen  Brocatella  violette.  i\Iost  of  the 
Brocatellas  are  got  from  Spanish  quarries. 

Another  marble  suitable  for  using  in  large 
masses  on  staircase  walls,  and  also  for  inlay- 
ing, is  what  is  called  by  painters  Italian  pink, 
bnt  it  is  in  reality  the  lighter  blocks  of  the 
Breechi  Imperiale,  or,  we  believe,  there  are 
quarries  of  this  marble  in  Belgium.  The 
Breech  marbles  vary  in  colour  from  a  deep 
dull  red  to  a  beautiful  light  pink,  with  red, 
purple,  gray,  and  yellow  veins,  and  are  broken 
up  into  large  and  small  angular  pieces,  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  large 
sheets  or  blocks,  and  to  have  been  broken  up 
and  floated  together,  the  small  pieces  congre- 
gated together  between  the  interstices  of  the 
larger  ones,  and  so  petrified  again.  That  this 
has  been  the  case  the  appearance  of  the 
marble  indicates.  Itali.an  pink  is  a  beautiful 
marlile  for  use  in  any  large  nuisscs,  such  as 
staircase  walls  and  centres  of  large  panels,  in- 
laying with  other  marbles  being  essentially 
different,  both  in  colour  and  character,  to 
Sienna.  Painters  work  the  same  marble  in 
gray  tints  on  staircase  walls  in  imitation  of 
Breechi  violette,  which  make  a  pleasing 
marble  for  a  large  mass,  but  is  rather  cold  in 
effect.  The  darker  kinds  of  the  Breechi 
marbles  are,  in  the  larger  patches,  of  a  dark 
dull  purple  brown,  intermixed  with  small 
patches  of  light  colour  ;  it  is  admir.ably 
adapted  for  jiilasters,  chimney-pieces,  and 
inlaying'. 

(Tu  he  continued. J 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 
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WALLS. 

'T'ERRA-COTTA.— Having  shown  in  the 
-'-  previous  chapter  that  wo  .are  considered 
a  brick-building  and  brick-loving  nation,  it 
will  certainly  appear  sui-prising  that  for 
centuries  the  complement  of  brick — namely, 
tcrra-cotta,  has  been  comparatively  unknown 
amongst  us,  and' that  it  is  only  of  late  ye.ars 
that  the  attention  of  architects  has  been 
again  directed  to  this  material.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  terra-cotta, 
or  I  might  allude  to  the  beautifid  biuldtngs 
of  North  Italy  ;  and,  beginning  yet  earlier, 
trace  terra-cotta  works  from  Egyptian  times, 
through  the  Grecian  and  Roman  periods, 
and  thence  to  the  works  produced  in  England, 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centiu'ies  ; 
but  I  am  dealing  only  with  the  use  that  can 
now  be  made  by  the  architect  with  the 
materials  at  his  command,  that  he  may  biuld 
most  scientifically  and  economically. 

Description. — As  its  name  implies,  terra- 
cotta is  composed  of  baked  or  burnt  clay, 
which  should  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

]\[iilerial.<!. — Mr.  Barry,  in  his  elaborate 
paper  on  this  subject,  says  the  materials  used 
are  the  clays  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  and 
Northamptonshire  ;  Lynn  sand,  ground  glass, 
china,  stone,  felspar,  and  flint ;  also  broken 
terra-cotta,  or  burnt  ware  pulverised.  For 
very  light  porous  articles  fossil  bone  is  used 
with  terra-cotta.  The  variation  of  colour  in 
white,  buff,  and  red  terra-cottas  is  due  to 
the  clays  ;  other  colours,  such  as  black,  grey, 
green,  blue,  &c.,  are  obtained  by  the  admix- 
ture of  mineral  colours  with  clays  and  other 
substances  forming  the  body  of  the  ware. 

Filliiifj  in. — Roman  cement  should  be  used 
where  necessary,  and  not  Portland  cement, 
because  the  latter  swells  in  setting,  and  would 
crack  the  terra-cotta  columns,  &c. 

Cost. — Every  writer  on  this  subject  that  I 
know  of  says  the  cost  of  this  material 
would  be  largely  reduced  if  it  became  more 
generally  used.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one 
item  of  that  cost  might  be  much  reduced. 
I  allude  to  the  mason's  work  when  the 
material  is  hard  and  di-y,  before  it  is  bm'nt, 
which  is  at  present  required  to  make  the 
blocks  or  mouldings  true  and  square  in  their 
arrises  and  other  parts.  This  would  appear 
something  that  sciencjj  should  render  un- 
necessary. Mr.  Barry's  experience  at  Dul- 
wich  College  is  thus  expressed:  "Speaking 
in  general  terms,  I  think  I  may  say  that, 
taking  cube  for  cube  as  fixed  in  a  budding, 
terra-cotta  costs  a  little  less  than  the  soft 
stones,  as  Bath,  Caen,  S;c..  while  as  regards 
Portland,  the  average  difference  woidd  be 
about  3.5  to  40  per  cent.  The  greatest  eco- 
nomy is  to  be  found  where  there  is  much 
work  either  in  under-cutting  of  mouldings 
(which  costs  nothing  extra  in  terra-cotta 
over  ordinary  moiddings),  and  in  artistic 
modelled  work  ;  when,  as  I  have  already  said, 
under-cutting  and  almost  full  relief  of  fea- 
tures is  as  cheaply  produced  as  low  relief. 
In  these  cases  the  economy  is  often  several 
hundreds  per  cent,  over  hard  stone.  Plain 
strings,  friezes,  and  plinths  cost  compara- 
tively more  in  terra-cotta  than  other  and 
more  enriched  works  in  the  material.'"  Ho 
further  gives  the  cost  of  the  groimd-floor 
window  in  a  bay  of  the  faijade  of  tlie  north 
and  south  wings  of  the  college.  The  cost, 
made  aud  fixed  complete,  was,  £19  ;  if  in 
Bath  stone  it  would  have  been  £20 ;  and  if 
in  Portland  stone,  £28.  The  cost  of  solid 
terra-cotta  blocks,  in  ordinary  colours,  is 
about  3s.  (id.  per  foot  cube.  If  hollow,  and 
tilled  in  with  broken  terra-cotta  or  brick 
in  Rom.an  cement,  the  cost  is  about  3s.  Id.  per 
foot  cube. 

Advantnrjes. — Great  durability,  ncni-absorb- 
ingqualities,  power  of  resisting  discoloiu'ation, 
economy,  colour,  cost  of  carriage. 
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Durability. — Little  need  be  said  on  this 
point.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  we  have  remains  of  terra-cotta  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  if  it  be  questioned, 
can  terra-cotta  stand  this  climate  ?  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  works  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  this  country  to  give  the  satisfac- 
tory answer.  If  further  proof  be  wanted,  I 
would  quote  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  says, 
"  In  the  vast  changes  this  planet  has  under- 
gone few  things  remain  to  mark  the  art  of  its 
earlier  inhabitants.  Flints,  spear-heads,  frag- 
ments of  iron,  of  bronze,  and  of  pottery,  are  al- 
most all  that  remain  of  the  latter ;  burn 
bricks,  jars,  vases,  the  human  figure  in  burnt 
clay,  are  found  in  the  remains  of  submerged 
towns,  in  the  channels  of  the  Nile,  and  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Mexican  buried  ruins  of 
America  and  elsewhere,  as  the  enduring 
types  of  civilisation  of  peoples  and  races 
whose  names,  even,  are  not  known  in  the 
pages  of  history.  Granite  disintegrates  and 
crumbles  into  particles  of  mica,  quartz,  and 
felspar.  JIarble  soon  moulders  into  dust  of 
carbonate  of  lime ;  but  hard  well-burnt  clay 
endures  for  ever  in  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
mankind." 

Non-absorbing  Qualities — Osmis. — Terra- 
cotta being,  as  Mr.  Scott  has  so  aptly  called 
it,  the  highest  development  of  brick,  pos- 
sesses naturally  its  qualities,  and,  therefore, 
it  has  the  great  advantage  on  stone  of  having 
no  osmatio  action. 

Power  of  Resisting  Discolouration. — To 
quote  from  the  paper  I  have  already  alluded 
to  :  "  The  acid  gases  in  the  air  have  no  effect  ; 
the  deposited  dirt  or  soot  washes  off  with  the 
fii'st  heavy  shower,  and  the  work  comes  out 
again  as  pure  and  distinct  as  at  the  first.  If 
it  be  said  that  this  is,  perhaps,  not  always  de- 
sirable, and  that  a  certain  amount  of  decay 
adds  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  a  building, 
I  think  it  may  fairly  be  replied  that,  if  so,  it 
is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  carelessness  or 
defects  of  the  design  ;  if  it  be  improved  by 
such  adventitious  aids,  the  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  effect  of  which  must  be  quite 
uncertain,  dependent  on  local  circumstances, 
and  no  creation,  at  any  rate,  of  the  architect's 
mind,  whereas  his  knowledge  that  as  in  form 
so  in  cnloni;  any  creation  of  his  fancy  will  be 
handed  down  unchanged  for  centuries  as  it 
comes  from  him  and  will  tend  more  than  any 
stimulus  to  that  tender  carefulness  of  design 
"which  all  architects  ought  to  possess  and 
foster,  and  which  will  give  them  credit,  and 
delight  the  taste  of  those  who  come  after 
them."  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  entirely  endorse 
this  opinion.  My  reader  will  find  that  terra- 
cotta, like  old  bricks,  does  appear  to  lose  its 
colour,  and  to  look,  as  Charles  Dickens  ex- 
presses it,  grimy.  Certainly  my  experience 
leads  me  to  this  result,  and  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  believe  in  the  "  first  heavy  shower  re- 
storing all  the  pristine  beauty  or  colour."  I  am 
not  sure  if  it  be  not  an  advantage  that  it  does 
not  do  so,  because  I  would  affirm  that  any 
building,  1  care  not  by  whom  designed,  will 
improve  by  time.  In  short,  I  am  not  certain 
that  there  is  anything  (or,  in  fact,  anybody) 
which  does  not  improve  by  that  process. 

Economy. — This  is  most  uncertain  ground. 
In  Dulwich  College  we  find  that  terra-cotta 
is  very  little  iinder  the  price  of  stone,  and,  of 
course,  we  may  then,  I  think,  fairly  assume 
that  the  mouldings  and  ornamentation  were 
designed  especially  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
the  former.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  the 
architect  would  do  otherwise  than  design  in 
accordance  with  the  material  he  intended  to 
employ,  and  yet  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
saving  only  of  £1  in  £20  between  terra-cotta 
and  Bath  stone  on  the  ground-floor  windows. 
The  general  opinion  of  our  profession,  it  is  but 
right  to  remark,  is  this,  that  with  the  larger  in- 
troduction and  more  common  use  of  this  ma- 
terial its  cost  will  be  very  much  reduced,  and 
I  certainly  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  the  case.  The  only  danger  I  apprehend  is 
that,  should  the  consumption  be  increased, 
such  increased  demand  will  most  assuredly 
throw  into  the  market  a  very  inferior  article. 


There  is  no  help  that  I  see  for  this,  when  we 
are  told  by  those  holding  high  places  in  the 
Government  of  the  country  that  to  cheat  (as 
we  should  call  it)  by  selling  an  article  having 
only  a  semblance  in  appearance  and  taste  to 
that  which  you  are  suppc^ing  that  you  are  pur- 
chasing, is  no  fraud,  but  is  simply  legitimate 
business,  and  is  almost  the  necessity  of  com- 
petition. Surely,  if  this  be  so,  who  will 
wonder,  should  terra-cotta  become  the  rage, 
as  it  may  very  likely  to,  at  any  accidents 
that  may  occur  if  manufacturers  console  their 
consciences  with  svich  new  and  peculiar  doc- 
trines ?  Therefore,  I  have  placed  among  the 
disadvantages  the  difficulty  of  discovering  if 
terra-cotta  be  good  or  bad. 

Colour. — The  advantage  it  possesses  is  the 
heightening  of  the  effect  of  a  design  by  the  in- 
troduction of  colour  without  extra  cost.  The 
surfaces  may  be  also  enamelled  or  glazed.  The 
colours  most  easily  available  are  buff  (of  various 
shades  fronr  gokl  colour  to  nearly  brown), 
a  light  neutral  tint  or  grey,  and  red,  any 
tint  from  the  palest  to  the  deepest.  Certainly 
this  material  does  possess  great  advantage 
here,  because  compared  with  the  granites  and 
marbles  which  give  the  best  colours,  it  is  so 
much  cheaper,  and  also  because  they  require 
polish  (which  has  already  been  pointed  out 
to  be  objectionable)  to  bring  out  their  beau- 
tiful colours,  while  terra-cotta,  as  it  comes 
from  the  kiln,  requires  no  touch,  but  is  ready 
for  fixing  in  position. 

Cost  of  Carriage. — If  stone  be  brought 
from  a  distance  and  then  worked  up,  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  waste  makes  up  a  large 
amount  of  useless  weight,  which  it  has  been 
requisite  to  bring  to  produce  the  necessary 
result.  This  naturally  is  saved  where  the 
work  is  sent  i-eady  for  placing  in  the  building, 
and  the  consequent  extra  packing  may  fairly 
be  assumed  to  be  less  expensive  by  a  good 
deal  than  tlie  carriage  of  the  unnecessary 
material.  The  fact  of  its  being  burnt  before 
carriage  reduces  its  weight  to  probably  the 
minimum :  the  weight  of  the  material,  if 
solid,  is  l'221b.  to  the  foot  cube  ;  if  of  the 
usual  thickness,  of  about  2in.,  and  hollow 
inside,  about  681b.  to  the  foot  cube. 

Disadvantages. — ^The  warping  —  delay  in 
production — cost  where  limited  quantities 
only  required — necessity  of  two  sets  of  draw- 
ings to  allow  for  shrinking.  Works  may  be 
stopped  in  consequence  of  blocks  turning 
out,  after  burning,  defective.  Difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  blocks  perfectly  true  and  cor- 
rect in  the  mouldings.  Difficulty  of  know- 
ing if  terra  is  really  good. 

The  Warping. — The  risk  in  making  and 
burning  is  very  great  at  present.  Of  course 
this  may  be  remedied  after  being  built  by 
rubbing  down  with  sharp  sand  and  water ; 
but  herein  is  a  disadvantage  in  this  age  when 
expense  is  so  much  considered.  Further, 
should  rubbing  down  be  requisite,  and  the 
material  not  be  properly  made,  there  is  the 
risk  by  such  rubbing  down  of  exposing  to 
the  air  a  surface  of  less  capability  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  the  weather  and  time.  In 
a  long  line  of  moulding,  it  will  be  generally 
observed  that  the  lines  are  not  straight,  and 
the  effect  produced  is  most  unpleasant. 

Delay  in  Production. — This  is  self-evident. 
I  need  only  say  every  working  drawing  should 
be  ready  when  contract  is  signed,  to  prevent 
stoppage  of  the  works — if  possible,  before, 
or  the  works  may  bo  stopped  for  weeks, 
waiting  for  terra-cotta. 

"Where  limited  q\iantity  required. — Leav- 
ing for  the  moment  the  question  of  durability, 
it  may  be  stated  tliat,  taking  the  ordinary 
mouldings  of  a  building,  they  can  be 
produced  as  cheaply  in  stone  as  terra-cotta. 
Add  the  question  of  durability,  and  terra- 
cotta carries  the  day  ;  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  the  drawbacks  we  have  now  to  consider. 

Two  Sets  of  Drawings. — This  trouble  con- 
cerns more  especially  the  architect,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  great  additional  burden  on  him 
who  is  already  wcii/liird  enough,  that  he  slionld 
have  to  make   additional,  or  double   sets   of 


working  drawings  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
shrinking  of  this  material. 

Works  Tnrningout  Failures. — Another  se- 
rious drawback  is  that  sometimes  the  work 
when  burnt  is  defective,  and  fresh  has  to  be 
made.  If  this  happens  only  to  small  por- 
tions, temporary  blocks  may  be  inserted  to 
await  the  burning  of  fresh  materials,  but  of 
necessity  sometimes  this  must  stop  the  work 
— a  serious  thing  in  this  time  saving  age. 

Blocks  True  and  Correct  in  the  Mouldings. 
— This  is  less  serious  if  material  is  good,  be- 
cause I  have  shown  the  arrises  can  be  rubbed 
down,  the  loss  in  this  case  being  only  the 
extra  labour  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
where  inferior  materials  are  used  this  may  be 
very  serious,  as  the  rubbing  down  may  ex- 
pose imperfect  surfaces  to  the  action  ot  the 
weather,  and  so  destroy  very  rapidly  the 
work. 

Difficulty  of  Securing  Good  Materials. — 
This  difficulty  will  increase  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  material,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  disadvantage  to  this  and  to  all  artificial 
or  manufactured  materials,  from  wiiich 
there  is  no  escape,  save  only  by  the  use  of 
great  caution  and  care  on  the  pai't  of  the 
architect  and  those  he  employs  to  superin- 
tend the  works. 

Treatment. — First,  have  all  the  blocks  small, 
for  two  reasons  :  (1)  because  they  more  ac- 
cord with  the  sesthetical  treatment  of  the 
material ;  (2)  because  there  is  more  cer- 
tainty, or  at  least  the  risk  is  reduced,  of 
imperfection  of  line,  surface,  and  mitres, 
liemember,  in  dealing  with  the  terra-cotta,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  as  brick  and  so  treat 
it  that  it  may  consort  with  ordinary  brick- 
work. It  is  out  of  place  except  in  decora- 
ting a  brick  building ;  and  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  adding  stone  in  small  quantities, 
and  think  the  contrast  of  colour  an  advan- 
tage. Should  stone  be  used  it  should  be  for 
parapets  and  such-like  exposed  positions.  I 
would  so  place  it  because  the  idea  in  the  mind 
is  that  it  is  more  enduring,  on  account  of  its 
being  of  greater  dimension  than  brick  or 
terra-cotta  should  be,  and  presents  fewer 
mortar  joints  for  the  wind,  rain,  and  frost  to 
attack ;  and  because,  for  the  last-mentioned 
reason,  it  appears  to  cover  projections  more 
securely,  and  satisfies  the  judgment  that  they 
are  so  covered  and  protected.  Use  colour 
broadly.  To  exemplify:  Fancy  a  stack  of 
chimneys  in  which  every  terra-cotta  pot 
should  be  different  in  colour,  and  so  on 
downwards,  variety  of  colour  everywhere. 
Colour  to  the  architect  is  almost  like  edged- 
tools  to  the  child — dangerous.  Of  course 
each  architect  would  use  his  own  taste,-  the 
only  general  advice  is,  use  colour  in  broad 
masses.  I  will  conclude  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Charles  Barry  (though  I  cannot 
exactly  agree  with  him),  who  has  most 
probably  used  terra-cotta  more  than  any  one, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  this  material  from  studying  in  his 
youth  the  brick  and  terra-cotta  buildings  of 
Milan,  Florence,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Pavia, 
Sienna,  and  other  old  towns  of  North  Italy : 
"  Much  might,  of  coui'se,  be  said  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  material  for  decorative 
purposes,  such  as  diaper-wall  enrichments, 
balustrades,  terminals,  bases,  statues,  foun- 
tains, garden  edgings,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  garden  architecture,  where  no 
great  qualities  of  strength  or  wear  arc  ne- 
cessary, though  the  resistance  of  terra-cotta 
to  the  action  of  weather,  and  especially 
frost,  makes  it  particularly  valuable  for  these 
purposes,  and  far  superior  to  any  stone,  wbUe 
its  cheapness  is  a  further  recommendation. 
For  internal  decoration  its  capabilities  of 
being  made  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  any 
of  which  can  be  enamelled  and  blended  with 
portions  gilt,  silvered,  or  bronzed,  make  it 
peculiarly  suitable — in  short,  I  may  repeat 
the  remark,  we  have  here  a  material  which 
for  structural,  decorative,  and  many  iiseful 
purpiLSCs,  has  not  received  from  us  the  study 
and  attentiQa  it  deserves."  B.  F. 
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HOUSE  AT  BEXLEY. 

TnE  small  half-timbered  house,  of  which  we  this 
week  Kive  plans  and  view,  has  lately  been 
erected  withVn  a  few  minutes' walli  of  Bexley  station, 
and  on  a  site  commanding  some  of  the  prettiest 
scenery  in  Kent.  The  owner  of  the  land  was  de- 
sirous'of  building  various  houses  upon  his  estate, 
whicli,  while  being  inexpensive,  so  as  to  let  wlien 
built  at  moderate  and  at  the  same  time  remunerative 
rentals,  should  be  artistic  in  character,  and,  so  far, 
ai  dift'erent  as  possible  from  the  ordinary  speculative 
villas  of  tlu-  present  day.  The  plans  have  been  care- 
fully and  innveniently  arranged,  and  in  the  external 
design  all  si.les  have  been  treated  architectur.ally,  so 
.as  to  be  picturesque  and  ch.vactcrislic  from  all  iioiuts. 
The  lower  story  is  built  of  red  bricks,  while  the  upper 
floor  is  brought  over  after  the  manner  of  the  old  half- 
timbered  houses  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  timber  framing  being  tilled  in  with  brick- 
work in  cement,  and  cemented  on  the  face,  with  plain 
incised  ornament  scratched  on  ;  the  roof  is  covered 
with  i>lain  red  tiles,  with  Cooper's  ornamental  tile- 
crestintc.  made  from  the  architect's  design.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  well  carried  out  by 
Mfssrs.  Adamson  &  Sons,  builders,  of  Turnham- 
■Tcen  and  Ealing,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  about 
£1.130.  including  boundary  walls  and  fences,  from 
the' designs  of  Mr!  Robert  w!  Edis,  F.S. A.,  architect,  of 
14,  Fitzroy -square.  Mr.  Edis  is,  we  understand,  the 
architect  of  other  houses  of  a  similar  character,  but 
varied  in  design,  on  the  same  estate. 


CHURCH  AT  IFS. 

THE  httle  vilUage  of  Its  lies  .about  five  miles 
South  of  Caen,  in  what  looks  to  .an  English- 
man an  open  and  rather  barren  country.  In  the 
church  there  is  little  to  interest  with  tlie  exception 
of  a  small  Xorman  doorway  in  the  south  chancel 
w.all  and  of  the  steeple,  part  of  which  is  shown  in  one 
of  our  illustrations.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  putlog  holes  which  are  left  in  tlie  spire.  It 
is  a  not  uncommon  practice  in  Normandy,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  from  disregard  of  appearances,  a.s 
has  been  suggested  ;  yet,  for  it  to  have  been  done 
purposely  in  order  thus  to  give  variety  to  an  other- 
wise plain  spire  argues  in  these  early  builders  a 
subtilty  of  artistic  feehng  hardly  borne  out  by  their 
general  work.  These  holes  niiiy,  nevertheless,  have 
been  thus  regarded  by  the  later  architects,  and  be- 
come in  their  hands  the  elaborate  cusped  openings 
seen  in  S,  Peter's,  Caen,  and  in  other  churches. 

The  houses  at  and  round  Ifs  have  been  mostly  re- 
constructed out  of  the  remains  of  old  buildings,  as 
the  Caen  stone  formerly  used  in  this  neighbourhood 
stands  very  well,  and  the  effect  of  early  French 
buttresses  and  mouldings  forming  ]iart  of  the  simple 
cottagea  and  barns  is  quaint  and  interesting. 

F.  C.  D. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION. 

XTTE  are  glad  to  see  that  our  remarks  of  a  fort- 
V  »  night  ago,  and  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Architectural  Assoeiatifm, 
have  had  the  result  of  inducing  the  Institute  to  hold 
the  E.xanipiation  as  usual  this  year,  provided  that 
the  requisite  number  of  candidates  are  forthcoming. 
It  was  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Architectural 
Association  that  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
established  the  Examination,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  candidates  who  hiive  submitted  them- 
selves year  by  year  have  been  members  of  the 
Association ;  we  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that 
the  Institute  would  have  made  a  mistake  had  it 
disregarded  the  manifest  wish  of  the  Association 
that  the  Examination  should  be  held  this  year  as 
usual.  As  it  is,  the  delay  and  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  matter  may  probably  have  deterred 
candidates  from  preparing  to  go  up,  but  at  any 
rate  all  those  who  were  making  prejiaratiwus  before 
the  possibility  of  the  Examination  being  helil  as 
usual  this  year  was  questioned,  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Association  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Examiners.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  the 
President,  appealed  to  the  members  not  to  lag 
bebind-haiul,  and  Mr.  Spiers,  in  indorsing  Mr. 
Plumbe's  observations,  stated  that  cauflidates  desiring 
to  be  examined  either  in  the  Art  Seclion  or  the 
Science  Section  exclusiveh- — in  accordance  with  the 
new  rules — will  be  permitted  to  come  up  for  exami- 
nation in  whichever  section  they  nmy  select,  as  sug- 
gested at  the  Architectural  Conference  last  year. 
Further  particulars  wil  1  be  found  in  our  report  of 
last  Friday's  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  in  our 
advertisement  columns. 


CERTIFICATE   OF   THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE    OF   ARCHITECTS. 

AMONGST  our  lithographic  illustrations  this 
week  will  be  found  an  exact  copy,  and  but 
slightly  reduced,  of  the  certificate  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  Happening  to  see  the  cer- 
tilicate  framed  and  glazed  in  the  oflice  of  its  owner, 
Mr.  J.  B.  AVaring,  we  obtained  the  consent  of  that 
gentleman  to  reproduce  it  by  the  photo-litho  process 
for  our  pages.  AVe  see  no  reason  why  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  Architectural  Association,  and 
the  provincial  architectural  societies  may  not  in  this 
matter  imitate  the  American  craftsmen.  Of  course, 
if  this  were  done,  each  society  could  have  its  own 
individual  diploma  or  certificate,  and  it  would  be 
curious  aud  interesting  to  see  the  variety  of  designs 
adopted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  "  American 
Institute  of  Architects  "  are  used  on  the  certificate. 
Is  there  not  a  •'  manifest  destiny "  in  the  word 
"American"  as  here  chosen  ?  Are  not  Mexico  and 
Brazil  and  Canada  parts  of  America?  Or  do  the 
architects  of  the  United  States  think  there  is  not 
room  for  two  associations  of  architects  on  their 
continent,  any  more  than  there  is  room  for  two 
suns  in  the  firmament  ?  If  so  we  have  no 
objection.  It  has  always  been  one  of  our 
cherished  hopes  to  see  the  Union  wide,  strong,  and 
durable.  When  its  iutegritj'  was  flireatened  by  a 
slaveholders'  rebellion,  we  raised  our  feeble  voice 
(not  in  these  columns)  in  condemnation  of  the  crime  ; 
and  two  days  before  the  sailing  of  the  ill-fated 
Alabama,  we,  with  other  Englishmen,  fearing  disas- 
trous results,  waited  on  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  deposited  in  his 
hands  documents  and  afiidavits,  which  we  fondly 
hoped  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
sailing  of  the  pirate-ship  from  our  shores.  But  we 
soon  found  to  onr  sorrow  that  governments  could  not 
move  as  quickly  as  individuals,  and  that  by  the  time 
authoritative  instructions  arrived  in  Liverpool  to 
arrest  the  ship,  she  had  sailed,  and  her  murderous 
mission  had  commenced.  As  we  have  very  many 
readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  beg  to 
assure  them  that  however  some  on  this  side  may  have 
spoken  and  acted  in  reference  to  this  Great  Rebellion, 
there  were  others  (consisting,  we  believe,  of  a 
majority  of  Englishmen)  who  looked  upon  it  not 
only  as  an  attempt  to  break  up  a  great  nation,  but 
as  a  blow  aimed  at  civilisation  itself.         J.  P.  E. 


DRAINAGE  OF  THE  FENS. 

THE  Middle  Level  Drainage  Commissioners  have 
been  .again  discussing  the  expediency  of  apply- 
ing to  Parliament  to  legalise  and  extend  the  present 
svstem  of  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  by  syphons.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  May,  18G2,  the  main  out- 
fall sluice  gave  way — a  circumstance  which  caused 
the  tidal  water  to  flow  up  the  interior  dr.ains  and 
burst  the  banks,  so  that  6,000  acres  of  land  were 
flooded  for  four  months.  Upon  the  bursting  of  the 
sluice,  syphons  were  put  down  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, but  they  have  remaiued  from  18IJ1'  to  the 
present  year,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  occupiers  and 
owners  of  a  large  portion  of  the  level.  In  18GS, 
however,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  reported  that  the 
present  area  of  discharge  by  syphons  was  insnfti- 
cient  in  the  cjise  of  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain. 
Another  discussion  of  the  subject  has  only  resulted 
in  a  further  postponement  of  that  question,  which 
would  probably  (according  to  the  Tiinvs')  not  assume 
anv  very  great  urgency  until  a  very  wet  season 
occurs.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was 
held  yesterday  (Thursday)  week  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  important  question  of  applying  to 
Parliament  for  authority  to  continue  the  present 
system  of  drainage  by  syphons  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, to  increase  the  present  number  of  syphons, 
and  to  raise  funds  for  defr.aying  the  necessary 
cost  thereof.  Mr.  Fellowes,  M.P.,  presided,  and 
advocated  the  scheme  of  drainage  by  syphons 
in  preference  to  the  erection  of  a  new  sluice, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  had  recommended  ten  ad- 
ditional syphons,  at  a  cost  of  £20,0(10.  It  appears 
that  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  urain 
by  sluice,  but  the  expense — £50,000 — operated  with 
Hir.  Fellowes  and  others.  Mr.  Fellowes  reminded 
the  meeting  that  the  present  number  of  syphons  was 
insufficient  in  case  of  a  heavy  r.ainfall,  and  after 
pointing  out  the  urgency  of  steps  being  taken,  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  in  favour  of  his  argnnu*nt.  Mr. 
Ollard  seconded  the  proposition.  Mr.  Wells,  M.P., 
j  opposed  the  motion,  and  argued  in  favour  of  a  sluice. 


He  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
the  engineer,  who  said  in  a  letter,  "  If  the  case 
were  my  own,  I  should  adopt  a  sluice."  In  the  course 
of  a  discussion,  it  was  said  that  two  sluices  would 
have  to  be  built,  at  a  cost  of  £120,000,  and  involving 
an  additional  tax  of  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  It  was  even- 
tually agreed  to  postpone  the  matter  for  the  present. 


MATHEMATICS    FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

PROFESSOR  T.  HAYTER  LEWIS,  in  a 
paper  on  "  Architecturcal  Education"  read  at 
the  London  Conference  of  Architects  last  year,  said 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  struc- 
tures of  the  ancients  and  mediicvals  were  not 
worked  out  by  calculation,  but  by  a  series  of  tenta- 
tive efforts,  at  first  often  resulting  in  failure.  lu 
fact,  the  more  subtle  mathematical  processes  now  in 
use  were  not  then  even  known.  But,  he  observed, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  one  great  cause  of  the  sharp 
difference  between  architects  and  engineers,  which 
never  did  exist  till  our  time,  but  which  now  exists 
with  deplorable  results  to  both  professions,  is  that 
the  study  of  mathematics  hfis  been  as  much  neglected 
I)v  architects  as  that  of  the  beautiful  in  art  by 
engineers.  Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  such 
study  comes  harshly  on  the  mind  of  manv  an  artistic 
student.  But  the  most  picturesque  designer  of 
all  our  modern  architects — the  mau  who  has  given 
us  one  of  the  grandest  outlines  in  the  world — 
S.  Paul's,  and  who  created,  if  it  may  be  so  said, 
those  splendid  spires  which  have  no  protot.vpe  in 
Italy  itself,  Sir  Christopher  Wren — was  tine  of  the 
most  profound  mathematicians  of  his  time  ;  and  no 
Englishman,  whatever  his  feelings  as  to  our  art.  need 
fear  following  the  steps  of  Wren.  We  all  learn 
something  of  the  science  in  early  life,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  need  dissuade  the  most  art-loving 
student  from  keeping  up  his  knowledge,  and  bring- 
ing it  (he  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities)  into  use. 
In  fact,  without  it,  he  can  scarcely  follow  the  various 
results  of  the  experiments  niiide  on  the  strength  of 
materials — the  great  truths  of  the  ph^-sical  sciences 
must  be  to  a  great  extent  hidden  from  him,  and 
such  standard  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Tarn  written 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  Of  the  principles  of  light, 
heat,  and  ventilation,  of  hj'draulics,  dynamics,  &c., 
great  subjects  with  which  architects  have  from  time 
to  time  more  or  less  to  deal,  the  more  that  is  known 
of  them  the  better.  Architects  must  know  some- 
thing of  them,  and  the  more  they  know  the  less 
fettered  they  will  be  in  any  of  their  work  con- 
nected with  "them.  If  they  learn  something  of  them 
as  a  basis  in  early  life,  the  application  of  them  in 
practice  will  soon  teach  more. 


EMPLOY'MENT  OF   CHILDREN  IN  BRICK- 
FIELDS. 

'Y'^ESTERDAY'  (Thursday)  week  a  deputation,  ac- 
J-  companied  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Graves,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Rathbone,  JI  P.  members  for  Liverpool,  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the  Home  Oliice,  on 
the  subject  of  the  employment  of  children  in  brick- 
yards. The  deputation  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  master  and  operative  brickmakcrs  from  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,  and  Blackburn,  and  its  purpose  was  to 
see  whether  Jlr.  Bruce  would  consent  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  so  as  to 
enable  brickmakers  to  employ  boys  from  the  age  of 
12  years  instead  of  14  years.  The  deputation  pre- 
sented a  petition  numerously  signed  by  masters  and 
operative  builders  and  brickmakers.  It  was  asked 
that  as  brickmaUing  was  only  carried  on  during  the 
summer  months,  the  masters  might  be  allowed  to 
employ  boys  of  the  a,ge  of  12  years  ou  full  time. 
The  education  of  the  children,  it  was  urged,  could  be 
attended  to  during  the  winter  months,  when  brick- 
making  was  not  carried  on.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  reply  to 
the  various  points  urged  by  the  deputation,  and  in 
answer  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr. 
Rathbone,  said  he  had  no  power  to  authorise  the  em- 
]iloyment  of  chiUlren  under  twelve  during  the  long 
hours  of  labour  described  as  "  full  time."  A  speci.al 
clause  had  been  introduced  into  the  .\ct  to  meet 
healthful  out-door  employments,  such  as  brickmak- 
ing  was  represented  to  be.  and  the  master  brick- 
makers were  really  better  situated  than  the  owners 
of  factories.  Power  was  given  to  work  children 
three  days  a  week,  and  children  could  be  worked 
a  certain' number  of  hours  each  day.  It  the  uiiister 
brickmakers  experienced  dilliculty  in  obtaining  relays 
it  was  really  a  matter  which  could  not  be  helped. 
The  Factory  Act,  no  doubt,  interfered  with  labour, 
hut  on  the  whole  it  was  found  to  work  advan- 
tageously, and  to  the  decided  benefit  of  young 
persons."  It  was  certain  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  grant  any  further  rclaxatii>u  of  the 
regulations  under  the  Act  which  was  at  present  in 
force. 
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JAPANESE  ART. 

ON  Friday  evening  last  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  of 
Liverpool,  read  a  paper  before  tlie  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  entitled  "Notes 
ou  Japanese  Art,"  Mr.  Eowland  Plumbe  in  the  chair. 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  he  had  made  the  subject  his  study 
for  several  years,  and  had  examined  all  the  collec- 
tions of  Japanese  art  works  in  thi.s  and  other 
European  countries,  Mr.  Audslej-  said  that  Japanese 
art  has  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own,  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  arts  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  East.  Casting  our  eyes  upon  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  noting  the  position  of  the  two  countries, 
Japan  and  China,  we  should  reasonably'  suppose 
that  great  afiinit}'  would  exist  between  the  manners 
and  customs,  and  consequently  between  the  arts,  of 
the  two  countries.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that 
there  is  really  no  sympathy,  and  but  few  outward 
marks  of  resemblance,  observable  in  their  respective 
works.  In  the  manipulation  of  their  worlds,  even 
when  the  materials  emploj^ed  are  identical,  there  are 
so  man}'  and  important  differences  that  one  might 
suppose  wide  oceans  and  untravelled  continents 
stretched  their  barriers  between  the  two  countries. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  intercourse  existed  in 
.some  form  between  Cliina  and  Japan  long  before  the 
western  traders  attempted  to  open  communication 
with  the  latter  country  :  but  a  survey  of  the  art  pro- 
ductions of  both  nations  fails  to  prove  a  copyism 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way  ; — The  Chinese  have  always  been  too 
conservative  and  conceited  to  learn  from  others, 
believing  all  the  world  wrong,  and  right  to  be  found 
only  in  their  own  empire ;  while  the  Japanese, 
although  ready  to  benefit  from  the  superior  know- 
ledge and  attainments  of  those  they  came  in  contact 
with,  found  verj'  little  in  the  Chinese  from  which 
they  could  gain  useful  lessons.  Their  own  arts  and 
manufactures  were  erpial  to,  and  in  many  instances 
in  advance  of,  those  of  the  Chinese,  and   their  taste. 


cultivated  by  their  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of     and  thumb  both  went  into  the  ink,  and  then,  trans 


exquisite  feeling  set  forth  in  the  designs  of  their 
ornamentation,  and  it  is  rarely  that  one  can  detect 
any  hardness  imparted  to  the  designs  through 
their  laboured  execution.  This  clearly  proves  that 
the  workman  is  in  all  cases  the  artist,  and  that  he 
is  not  merely  reproducing  in  his  peculiar  material 
the  designs  created  by  the  fancy  of  others.  In  Japan, 
therefore,  we  find  in  every  branch  of  art  manufac- 
ture what  we  so  much  want  in  our  own  land — the 
artist  workman.  Combined  with  his  artistic  feeling, 
the  artizan  of  Japan  shows  the  greatest  skill  in  ma- 
nipulating the  almost  countless  materials  he  presses 
into  his  service.  We  are  informed  that  his  tools  are 
few  and  of  the'simplest  description ;  and  an  inspection 
of  the  collection  of  native  implements  in  Siebold's 
Museum,  at  Leyden,  certainly  corroborates  this 
statement.  It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  no  small 
wonder  how  the  .lapanese  workman  can  produce 
such  absolute  perfection  of  finish.  The  greatest 
possible  dexterity  of  hand  must  be  cultivated  along 
with  accuracy  of  eye ;  and  time,  that  bugbear  of 
the  West,  must  be  held  in  small  account  in  the  pro- 
duction of  liis  art  works.  In  drawing  and  sketch- 
ing from  Nature,  one  observes  a  great  amount  of 
graphic  power  and  freedom,  every  line  and  touch 
doing  its  duty,  and  proving  that  the  artist  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  his  art,  and  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  his  subject.  Sometimes  scarcely  any 
time  or  labour  is  bestowed  on  the  drawing,  a  few 
touches  cleverly  portraying  the  object  desired.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  a  gentleman  who  resided  in 
Japan  once  informed  the  author  that  he  watched  a 
painter  at  work,  and  being  struck  with  his  wonder- 
ful freedom  of  hand  and  ready  power  of  delineation, 
requested  him  to  draw  a  bunch  of  grapes.  To  his 
surprise,  the  artist  instantly  seized  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  dipping  the  point  of  his  thumb  into  a  dish  of 
ink,  proceeded  to  malte  a  number  of  softly-shaded 
crescent-like  forms  close  together.  Thinking  he  was 
misunderstood,  but  saying  nothing,  he  watched  with 
interest  the  rapid  movements  of  his  artistic  curiosity. 
The  crescent  forms  being  finished,  the  first  finger 


Nature,  was  more  correct  and  refined  than  that  dis- 
played by  the  artists  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
Japanese  have,  for  thousands  of  years,  worshipped 
at  Nature's  shrine,  watching  her  every  movement, 
and  noting  every  chiinge  of  mood  and  costume  with 
a  loving  eye,  until  each  detail  of  her  marvellous 
handiwork,  and  each  expression  of  her  changeful 
face,  are  imprinted  on  their  minds,  to  be  transferred 
to  every  work  they  set  their  hands  to  do.  Though 
these  words  may  seem  strong,  a  careful  study  of 
Japanese  art  will  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Japanese  artist  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  a 
devoted  wor.shipper  of  Nature,  and  delights  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  depicting  her  works.  In  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds  he  is  ever  seeking  for 
expressive  action,  or  lovely  forms  and  combinations 
of  colour ;  and  when  satisfied  with  his  research, 
how  boldly  and  truthfuU}-  he  depicts  what  has 
pleased  his  fancy,  sometimes  with  his  thumb  and 
finger  dipped  in  ink;  sometimes  with  double  brushes 
held  in  one  hand,  and  used  together  with  marvellous 
dexterity ;  or,  sometimes,  with  a  laboured  delicacy 
which  makes  us  attempt  to  calculate  the  time  ex- 
pended, and,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  break 
down  in  the  calculation.-  Another  remarkable  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  Japanese  artist  is  his  keen 
appreciation  and,  indeed,  intense  love  for  the 
humorous  and  grotesque.  This  is  evidenced  in  his 
drawings,  and  more  particularly  in  his  ivory  carvings 
This  fancy  leads  him  very  often  into  broad  carica- 
ture, and  into  the  representation  of  positively  inde- 
cent subjects.  Of  all  the  objects  adopted"  by  the 
Japanese  artist  for  ornamentation,  the  most  beautiful 
are  birds  and  flowers,  and  those  over  which  be  is 
least  artistic  are  human  figures.  It  appears  that  in 
depicting  the  human  form,  the  artist  acknowledges 
some  rules  which  restrict  his  fancy  and  neutralise  his 
accurate  observation.  He  submits  to  a  convention- 
alised type,  and  goes  on  in  one  groove  all  his  days. 
Notwitlistanding  this  fact,  great  power  and  breadth 
of  treatment  is  observable  in  his  drawing  of 
drapery,  and  in  many  instances  one  observes  that 
action  and  })ose  have  been  well  considered  and 
carefully  rendered.  In  colouring,  the  Japanese  are, 
generally  speaking,  very  skilful,  adopting  a  quiet 
and  refined  style,  and  using  full  low-toned  colours 
in  preference  to  excessively  brilliant  ones.  In  this 
they  differ  from  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese.  Not 
that  the  Japanese  artists  do  not  use  bright  colours, 
for  few  men  know  their  value  better,  but  they  use 
them  judiciously,  and  in  comparatively  small  pro- 
portions, cleverly  supporting  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  secondaries  and  other  compound  colours 
they  use  in  grounds  and  large  masses  generallj-. 
Much  as  we  may  admire  the  marvellous  skill  and 
delicacy  of  manipulation  the  art-works  of  Japan  dis- 
play, we  are  constrained  to  more  fully  admire  the 


ferred  to  the  paper,  as  quick  as  lightning  produced 
two  smudges  of  irregular  form.  His  thumb  nail 
next  added  three  dark  lines,  and  sundry  other 
trifling  touches,  and  behold,  the  drawing  was  finished, 
and  when  held  up  showed  a  well-formed  bunch  of 
plump  round  grapes,  with  leaves  and  stalks  complete. 
The  power  of  delineation  displayed  by  Japanese  ar- 
tists is  unquestionably  great,  and  although,  as  in 
the  case  ju,st  referred  to,  they  sometimes  resort  to 
careless  and  off-hand  methods,  they  can  display  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  touch,  combined  with  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  The  Japanese  artists  delight  in 
vegetation  of  all  liinds,  and  never  seem  tired  of  de- 
picting trees,  flowers,  and  fruit,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  their  works.  Whenever  we  find  these  ob- 
jects we  cannot  help  remarking  how  truthfully  they 
are  drawn,  and  how  well  their  peculiar  habits  are 
expressed.  We  do  not  notice  this  alone  in  the  re- 
presentation of  noble  trees  and  beautiful  flowers, 
but  equally  so  when  only  a  few  blades  of  grass  are 
shown,  crushed  down  b}'  some  passing  foot,  bent  hy 
the  wind,  or  waving  in  careless  grace  in  the  gentle 
summer  air.  It  seems  strange  that  so  much  could 
be  told  b}'  half  a  dozen  up  and  down  brush  strokes 
as  is  plainly  told  in  the  simplest  Japanese  sketch  ; 
but  let  the  artist  have  a  clear  idea  to  set  forth  and 
he  -^vill  never  fail  to  do  so,  even  in  so  humble  a  ma- 
terial as  a  grass  blade.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grace  infused  into  Uheir  representations  of  grasses, 
wild  flowers,  and  creeping  plants.  Let  any  one  who 
questions  this  examine  their  ordinary  illustrated 
books,  or  the  paintings  often  found  on  their  beau- 
tiful Satsuma  w.ore.  With  such  materials  as  grasses 
and  creepers  tliey  seek  to  display  the  graceful  neg- 
ligence of  Nature.  AVhen  they  desire  to  show  her 
strength  and  vigour,  they  depict  the  stately  iris 
with  its  erect  sword  blades  and  curling  plumes ; 
when  they  wish  to  show  her  lavish  richness,  they 
throw  down  showers  of  long  drooping  purple 
racemes,  or  cover  the  picture  with  a  profusion  of 
giant  chrj'santhemums,  or  the  beautiful  rose-like 
flowers  which  are  so  much  prized  by  the  Japanese. 
In  addition  to  the  flowers  mentioned,  the  lily,  the 
lotus,  the  carnation,  the  convolvulus,  and  numerous 
other  creeping  plants  are  ver}'  commonly  repre- 
sented. Trees  are  also  favourite  subjects  with 
Japanese  artists ;  and  those  most  frequently  observed 
are  the  palm,  the  fir,  a  tree  bearing  dense  masses 
of  white  fl<iwers,  and  another  of  a  spiky 
character,  hearing  white  flowers  and  pink 
buds.  The  native  name  of  the  last  tree  is 
Oumai.  Perhaps  of  all  the  trees  the  fir  is  most  often 
used,  and  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that  it  is  held  in 
considerable  esteem  on  account  of  its  constant  ver- 
dure, and  the  great  age  which  it  is  supposed  to  attain 
before  it  dies.  Kquaily  with  the  fir,  the  bamboo  is 
much  used  for  decorative  purposes,   and  is  held  in 


similar  veneration.     The  straiglu  ascending  habit  of 
the  bamboo,  rendered  unmonotonou;  bv  its  frequent 
jointings,  and  its  effective  crown  of   foliage,  have  no 
doubt  been  the  principal  inducements  for  ttie  artists  to 
adopt  it,  and  they  certainly  make  good  use  of  it, 
depicting  its  jointed  stem,  with  an  occasional  leaf,  on 
narrow  upright  spaces  or  such-like,  and  its  spreading 
foliage  and  graceful  leaves  on  panels  or  other  broad 
fields.  By  all  accounts,  the  Japanese  arc  passionately 
fond  of  dwarfed  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their  gardeners 
are  remarkably  skilful  in  the  art  of  dwarfing.     Such 
things  as  perfect  trees,  full  of  foliage  and   blossom, 
only  a  few  inches  high,  are  not  uncommon.     Meylan 
is  stated  to  have  seen  in  Japan,  in  the  year  1S2C,  a  box 
4in.  long,  IJin.  wide,  and  about  Gin.  high,  in  which 
were   growing,  and  in   healthy    condition,  a    fir,    a 
bamboo,  and  a  plum-tree  in  full  blossom.  In  the  mmia- 
ture  gardens  which  are  commonly  attached  to  the 
better-class  houses  in  the  towns,  dwarf  trees,  a  few 
feet  high,  are  usual  objects.    This  taste  for  dwarfing 
has  led  to  the  diametrically  opposite  taste  for  unna- 
turally increasing  the  size  of  trees  and  flowers.     Firs 
are  reported  to   be  seen  in  the  country  of  gigantic 
proportions,     and     some    fruit-bearing    trees    with 
blossoms  as  large  as  good  sized  cabbages.  Vegetables 
are  likewise  cultivated  until  they  attain  enormous 
size.      The   Japanese    also    delight    in    bouquets   of 
flowers  and  branches,  with  which  they  ornament  the 
interior  of  their  simply-ordered  apartments  on  all 
festive    occasions.      The   Japanese    construct  their 
bouquets  decidedly  in  a  more  artistic  manner  than 
does  any  other  nation  under  the  sun.     They  do  not 
arrange   a  number  of  similar  flowers  symmetrically 
round  some  important  centre  one,  and  then  a  row 
of  leaves  of  exactly  one  shape,   and  then  another 
circle  of  flowers,  and  so  on,  until  the  approved  size 
is  obtained,  and  surrounded  with  its   outer   edging 
of  paper  lace.  .No,  they  have  studied  Nature-formed 
bouquets  too  long  to  seek  to  make  a  head  of  cauli- 
flower their  type  for    such  an   article.     They   fre- 
quently represent  bouquets  on  works  of  porcelain 
and  lacquer,  and  charming  objects  they  always  are. 
Dwarf  trees   and  clusters  of  giant  flowers   are  asso- 
ciated together  without  the  least  attempt  at  symme- 
trical arrangement ;  indeed,  anything  like  uniformity 
or  balance  is  studiously  avoided  in  these  groupings. 
A  piece  of  bamboo  sometimes  rises  vertically  from 
amidst  the  flowers,  with  a  stray  leaf  or  two  of  its 
own,  a  delicate  creeper  twining  round  it,  or  a  slender 
branch  of  some  choice  plant  stuck  through  a  hole  in 
its  side  and  deriving  moisture  from  water  contained 
within  ;  or,  when  the  bamboo  is  of  considerable  size, 
with  a  perfect  miniature  fir  or  oak  tree  planted  in 
soil  contained  in  the  top  joint,   and  flourishing  as 
luxuriantly  in  its  way  as  its  friends  of  the  mountain. 
So  far,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  mild  type  of  Japanese 
bouquets,  but  there  is  another  which  may  be  termed 
the  wild  type,  and  the  most  charming  and  artistic. 
This    consists    of    dwarf   trees,    gigantean    flowers, 
bamboo,   &c.,  as  before,  with  the  startling  addition 
of   the  most  contorted  and  gnarled  branches  which 
badly  brought-up  trees  might  be  expected  to  supply. 
Tliese  branches  are  sometimes  devoid  of  foliage,  or  at 
others,  carry  quaint  tufts  at  their  extremities,  and, 
being  so  fantastically  twisted,   they  wander    about 
the  bouquet  in  the  most  erratic  manner,  or,  when  of 
an  independent  turn,  strike  o  ff,  tufts  and  all,  yards 
from  the  vase  in  which  they  are  planted.     Nothing 
can    exceed    the   taste  and    skill  displayed    by  the 
Japanese  in  the  arrangement  of  bouquets  of  the  wild 
type,  and  bearing  in  mind  their  powers  of  dwarfing 
and  enlarging,  probably  these  are    not  always  cut 
bouquets,  but  miniature  gardens,  with  every  branch 
and  flower  having  a  substantial  interest  in   the  soil 
filling   the   vases  from    which    they  spring.     Their 
bouquets  are  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  innate  taste 
of  the  Japanese  for  irregularity  in  art,  and  graceful 
freedom    as    displayed  by   natural   objects.       They 
would    as    soon    think    of    clipping   box    or    holly 
bushes    into    the    forms    of    uneasy    chairs,    trun- 
cated-cones,    or      peacocks — as    our      Elizai^ethan 
ancestors    did — as  they   would     of   trying   to    turn 
these  articles  into  the  likeness    of  a  natural    shrub; 
and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  their  arts  that    such 
is  the  case.     The  sooner  our  decorative  artists    take 
a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  and  learn  that  it  is   not  ne- 
cessary at  all  times  to  have  both    halves   of  a  thing 
exactly  the  same,  nor  that  there  must  always  be  aa 
accurate  division   and   similarity  of  parts  in    a  de- 
sign, the  better  ;  and  it  is  to   be   hoped  that    it  will 
be  a  loug  time  before  the  Japanese  artist  will  be  cor- 
rupted by  these  or  other  Renaissance  ideas.       Whea 
he  is,  we  may  bid  good-bye   to  all  that   is   great   in 
his  works.     The  Japanese  adopt  a   great  variety  of 
conventionalised  floral  forms  in  the  construction  of 
diapers,     powderings,    and    such-like    enrichments, 
where    they   cleverly  combine    thcni    with    purely 
geometrical    patterns.      Next     to    vegetatioTi,     the 
artists  of  Japan  are  most  skilled  in  the   represeuta^ 
tion  of  birds,    and   they   appear  to   have  an   equal 
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lore  for    depicting   tbem.     Here    again  we   detect 

their  painstaking  ami  enthu'^iastic  course  of  study 
bv  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  every  action 
aiid  favnurite  position  of  their  bird  is  rendered.  It 
is  priucipalJy  in  their  porcelain,  lacquer,  illustrated 
books,  aod  original  drawings,  that  we  find  the  best 
specimens  of  their  skill  in  this  department,  but  rare 
examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  mctnl-work. 
Let  the  material,  however,  be  what  it  may,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  bird  there  is  food  for  our  study  and 
cause  for  our  admiration.  A  law  existed  in  Japan, 
and  no  doubt  does  now,  that  no  fire-arms  should  be 
used  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  this  encouraged,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  sport  of  falconry,  and  consequently  the 
taste  for  depicting  scenes  from  it.  The  screens 
which  the  Japanese  ni^esn  commonly  iu  their  dwell- 
ings as  temporary  partitions,,  jire  very  frequently 
painted  with  such  spc)rtiug  scenes,  and  many  hooks 
are  published  entirely  devoted  to  falcowry.  Both  in 
these  paintings  and  in  illustrated  books  we  fimi 
countless  evidences  of  their  skill  iu  bird-drawing, 
and  every  conceivable  position  of  the  falcon  and  its 
<iuarry  delineated.  The  birds  most  frequently  re- 
presented by  the  Jajianese  artists  are  storks,  tame 
and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  pheasants,  ravens, 
hawks,  falcons,  and  cocks  and  hens.  The  stork  is 
held  in  a  sort  of  semi-veneration  by  the  Japanese, 
and  adopted  by  them  as  the  emblem  of  longevity. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  one  of  their  most  favourite 
subjects,  and  is  used  ;is  an  ornament  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  their  arts.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  position  which  storks  can  assume  that 
13  not  depicted  by  the  Japanese  artists,  and  it  is 
likewise  impossible  to  realise  anything  more  artistic 
than  their  manner  of  treating  them.  There  are 
two  birds,  one  a  variety  of  the  pheasant,  and  the 
other  a  species  of  tame  duck,  called  Kinmodsiti, 
•which,  from  their  extreme  beauty,  form  favourite 
studies  for  Japanese  artists.  These,  as  well  as  the 
other  birds  mentioned,  are  frequently  introduced, 
and  invariably  well-drawn.  The  Japanese  appear 
to  have  only  one  chimerical  bird,  which  they  believe 
dwells  in  the  high  regions  of  the  air,  and  descends 
to  bless  the  earth  with  its  presence  onl}'  on  the  birth 
of  a  great  emperor  or  some  such  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. The  name  of  this  bird  is  Foo^  and  it  is  repre- 
sented in  art  like  a  bird  of  Paradise,  with  excessiveh' 
rich  plumage.  This  bird  is  not  so  generally  intro- 
duced in  art  as  the  natural  birds,  and  seemed  to  be 
always  in  some  way  connected  with  royalty,  and 
alludes  to  some  remarkable  event  when  it  is  intro- 
duced. Representations  of  this  bird  occur  on  several 
pieces  of  enamel  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
Lord  Bowes,  of  Liverpool,  and  are  in  almost  every 
case  associated  ■with  insignia  of  royalty,  the  most 
usual  being  that  of  Taikosama,  the  first  secular 
monarch  of  Jajian,  A.n.  1.'>S5-01. 

K;empfcr  remarks: — ''Considering  the  largeness 
and  extent  of  the  Japanese  empire,  it  is  but 
sparingly  supplied  with  four-footed  beasts,  wild 
or  tame.  The  former  find  but  few  deser: 
places  where  they  could  increase  and  multiply 
and  follow  their  usual  shj'  way  of  life.  The 
latter  are  bred  up  onlj'  for  carriage  and  agri- 
culture. Pythagoras's  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul  being  received  almost  universally,  the 
natives  eat  no  flesh  meat,  and  living,  as  they  do, 
chiefly  upon  vegetables,  they  know  how  to  improve 
to  ground  to  much  better  advantage  than  by  turn- 
ing it  into  mead<tw3  and  pastures  f()r  breeding  of 
cattle."  Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  natural  animals  are  comparatively 
seldom  dcpicteil  in  tlieir  art  works.  The  horse  is 
certainly  often  met  with,  sometimes  alone,  hut 
more  frequently  with  its  rider,  and  always  treated 
skilfidly.  The  elephant  is  represented  in  the 
Buddhist  temples,  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  India, 
the  birlhpl.ice  of  that  faitl).  and  when  it  is  used  in 
other  works  of  art  it  is  no  doubt  with  some  kindred 
idea.  The  author  did  n<it  remember  ever  iiaving 
met  with  a  single  representation  of  a  natural  lion  in 
Japanese  art,  but  had  seen  a  few  tigers,  althmigh 
indifferently  well  done.  The  .Japanese  frecjuently 
represent  a  chimerical  animal  somewhat  resembling 
a  lion,  commonly  called  by  ns  the  kylin;  but  what 
their  ideas  are  in  connection  with  this  animal  he 
was  unable  to  dearlj'  ascertain.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  fabulous  anim.als  of  Japan,  and  the 
one  most  frequently  represented  in  art,  is  the  dragon. 
Kaempfer  says  : — "  The  chronicl&s  and  histories  of 
their  gods  and  heroes  are  full  of  fabulous  stories  of 
this  animal.  They  believe  that  it  dwells  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  as  its  proper  element.  They 
represent  it  in  their  books  as  a  huge,  long,  four- 
footed  snake,  scaly  all  over  the  body,  like  a  croco- 
dile, with  sharp  prickles  along  the  back,  but  the 
head  is,  beyond  the  rest,  monstrous  and  terrible. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  Kmpcror's  cloth,  his  arms, 
gcimitars,  knives,  and  the  like,  as  also  the  furniture 


and  hangings  of  the    Imperial    Palace,    are  adorned 
with  figures  of  this  dragon,   holding  a  round  jewel 
or    pearl    In    the   right  fore-claw.       The    Japanese 
dragon  hath  but   three  claws  to  each   foot,  whereby 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  Chinese  Imperial  dragon, 
which  is   represented  with  five."     Foxes,    monkeys, 
bears,  cats,  rats,  rabbits,  and  frogs,  are  amongst  the 
animals  most    commonly    met   with    in   works   of 
Japanese    art,     and     although    generally     cleverly 
rendered,    deserve    no    special    remark.     A    great 
variety   of    fishes    are    favourites    with    Japanese 
artists,  and  are  invariably  well  drawn.     Fish  is  one 
of  the    staple    articles  of  food   in  Japan,    and   the 
fisherman's  trade  is  lield  in   considerable  esteem  by 
the  people.     Both  these  facts  have  operated  largely 
in  making   representations    of   fish,    and    indeed   all 
marine  yiroductious,    very    popular    objects    of    art. 
The  different  ways  in  which  tish  are  introduced  by 
the  Japanese    artists    are  positively    countless,  but 
there  are  four  way^  which  are  more  common  than 
others — viz.,  as  dead  and  lying  singly,  or  in  twos  or 
threes,   across  each   other ;    as  alive  and  swimming 
amidst  curling  waves;  as  in  the  act  of  being  caught 
by  the  expert  fisherman  by  rod   or  net;  and  as  in 
the  act  of  ascending  a   waterfall.     The  sea  tortoise 
or  turtle  in  its  natural  form  is  occasionally  depicted, 
but  in  art  we  more  frequently  meet  with   a  fanciful 
modification  of  it.     This  consists  of  a  tortoise,  with 
along  and  broad  tail  of  hair  issuing  from  the  hinder 
half  of  its  body.     In  this  form  it  is  called  Mooke  or 
Minofiaine,  and   is   looked  upon  with   considerable 
veneration  as  the  emblem  of  long  life  and  happiness. 
It  is  introduced  in  the  ornamentation  of  screens  and 
walls  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Japanese, 
and  represented  by  their  artists  in  every  branch  of 
their  work.     Cuttle-fish  and  shell  fish  of  all  sorts  are 
adopted  by  the  Japanese,  and  executed  with  great 
skill  iu  metal   work,   ivory   carving,  lacquer  work, 
and  painting.     Insects   are  frequently  represented, 
but  generally   iu  connection    with   other  and    more 
important  objects.     Fruit  and  leaves,  for  instance, 
are  sometimes  shown  partially  eaten  by  insects,  and 
we  generally  find  a  specimen  of  the  depredators,  in  the 
actofeating,  shown  along  with  them.  Itisalsocommon 
to  find  insects  and  birds  together ;  and  a  spider  with 
its  web  stretched  between  the  branches  of  a  shrub  is 
also  a  favourite  ornament;  and  should  we  find  a  fallen 
leaf  supported  by   the   web,  we  need  not  ask  why 
the  artist  put  it  there — it  is  only  a  way  he  has  of 
telling  ua  what  a  strong  thing  a  spider's  web  is.   The 
chief  of  .all  the  inanimate  objects  utilised   for  art 
purposes  by  the  Japanese  is  the  beautiful  mountain, 
Fusiyama.     This    mountain    is    one    of    the   most 
common  illustrations  in  books,  on  porcelain,  and  on 
lacquer  articles.     It  is  nearly  always  represented  as 
it   appears   from    the    suburbs   of    Yeddo,   with  its 
sharply-defined  sloping  sides  and  crown    of  snow. 
Fusiyama  is  an  extinct  volcano  ;  the  latest  eruption 
on  record  was  in  17(i7.     It  is  considered  sacred  by 
the  natives,    and  religious  pilgrimages   are  made  to 
it.  Rocks,  with  waterfalls,  or  waves  of  the  sea  break- 
ing over  them,  are  often  represented  by   the  Japa- 
nese in   the  charming   little   pictures  they  paint  on 
their  porcelain  and  lacquer  work.     And  driving  rain, 
softly-falling  snow,  or  a  boisterous  gale  appear  to 
give  great  scope  for  the  graphic  dehneation  of  these 
cunning  craftsmen.     Their  way  of  representing   a 
mist  at  sea  is  very  amusing,  positively  nothing  being 
shown  but  a  few  straight  and  curved  lines,  shaping 
upper    portions    of    masts   and    sails.     Imagination 
supplies  the  mist  which  obscures  all  the  rest  of  the 
vessel.   Sunset  and  mnonlight  are  also  very  favourite 
representations,    and  are   always   cleverly  rendered. 
Clouds  are  almost  invariably  present  in  landscapes, 
or,   indeed,    almost  every  open-air    scene,    but    are 
never  well  drawn.     The  attempt   to  flatten  them  to 
meet   the  requirements  of  decorative  art  is  almost 
a    universal    failure.     There    are    countless    other 
objects  which   are  pressed   into   the   service   of  the 
decorative  artists  of  Japan,  many  of  which  will  be 
alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  paper. 

Knamels. — Of  all  the  arts  of  the  Japane.'^e,  the 
one  which  is  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  enamel- 
ling. In  this  they  excel  beyond  any  other  nations 
with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  oidy 
within  the  last  few  years  that  examples  of  Japanese 
enamelling  h.ave  reached  this  country,  ami  j\Ir. 
Au<lsley  believes  that  it  was  only  very  recently  tliat 
they  have  been  allowed  to  be  exporteil  from  Japan. 
Neither  the  large  collection  of  Japanese  curiosities 
preserved  at  the  Hague,  nor  Siebold's  museum  at 
Leyden,  contain  a  single  specimen  of  this  art ;  .and 
antfthcr  strange  fact  is  that  with  one  slight  excep- 
tion tlie  author  has  been  unable  to  find  an  allusion 
to  the  pr.actice  of  the  art  iu  any  work  ^^Titten  by 
travellers  in  Japan.  The  exception  alluded  to 
occurs  iu  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  works.  The 
author's  idea  is  that  no  enamels  are  now  made, 
and  that  the  art  Ii.ts  always  been  dedicated  to  the 
production  of  articles  of  use  and  ornament  for  the 


palaces  of  the  Mikado  and  the  princes  of  the  land. 
The  recent  alterations  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  and  the  breaking  up  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the   Daimios'   establishments,  consequent 
upon  the  decrease  of  their  power  and  revenues,  may 
account   for    the    sudden    exportation  of    so   many 
valuable  works  of  art  from  that  country.  Be  this  as 
it  may,   we   have   become  the  lucky  possessors    of 
works  of  great  beauty  and  value,  as  well  as  of  last- 
ing  interest    to    all    true   art  lovers.     The    process 
which  appears  to  have  been   uiuversally  adopted  is 
that  known  as  the  cloisonne  or  filigree.     Enamel 
is    a   name   given    to    certain    vitreous    substances, 
transparent  or  opaque,  coloured  by  metallic  oxides. 
AVhen  transparent,  enamel  resembles  coloured  glass, 
so  composed  that  it  will  fuse  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.     The  transparent  enamel   is  composed 
of    silica,    oxide    of    lead,    lime,     and    soda    fused 
together  ;  and  the  opaque  of  similar  materials,  with 
the  addition  of  osiile  of  tin  or  bone    earth.     Both 
kinds  of  paste  are  coloured  by  the  addition  of  other 
oxides;  for  instance,  purple  enamel   is  procured  by 
gold,    yellow  by   silver,   blue  by    cobalt,    greeu    by 
copper,  violet   by  manganese,  and  other  colours  by 
combinations   of    these.     In    the    manufacture    of 
chisonuf';  enamels  the  opaque  pastes  only  are  used. 
The  method  of  making  a  plaque  of  cloisonne  is   as 
follows  :  A  thin  plate  of  copper  or  other  metal  capable 
of  withstanding  a  great  heat  is  taken,  and  the  design 
required  is  sketched  upon  it  with  a  sharp  tool.  Thin 
wire — which    has   been    rolled    llat    into    a    ribbon 
of,  say,  one-sixteenth  of  an    inch   wide,  and    about 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  calling  card — is  then  cut 
into  lengths,  and  bent  and  fashioned  by  pliers  and 
such  like  tools  into  the  outlined  forms  on  the  plate; 
each  portion,  when  fashioned,  being  soldered  iu  its 
place   on    the   plate    until    the    whole    is   com]>lete. 
Coloured  enamels  are  then  taken    of    the   required 
tints,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  being  heated,  tlirown 
into  water,  and  ground  in  a  mortar.    These  powders 
are  mixed  as    required  with  some   volatile  oil,  and, 
in  a  pastj'  state,  are  put  into  the  spaces   between  the 
ribbons  on  the  plate.     All  the  cells  in  this  manner 
having  been  carefully  tilled  up  with  their  appropriate 
tints,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  mutHe,  and  subjected  to 
a  strong  heat.     The  volatile  oils    are  quickh'  dis- 
pelled, and  the  pastes  gradually  liquefy,  sinking  into 
the  cells.     The  process  of  firing  being    attentively 
watched,    the    plate  is  withdrawn  when  the    lique- 
faction is  considered  to  be  complete.   AVhen  the  plate 
has  cooled,  the  cells   are   again  filled  up  with  the 
enamel  colours,  and  the  firing  repeated.     Should  the 
enamels  be  found  to  sink  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  colours  are  a])plied  a  third,   or  even  a  fourth 
time,  and  finally  fired  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in 
the  mutlle.     The  annealing  being  completed  iu  this 
w.ay,  the  plate  is  withdrawn,  and  the  enamelled  side 
ground  down  to  an  even  surface,  and  finally  polished, 
until  (as  Theophilus  has   quaintly  put  \t\   if   "one 
half  of  it  were  wet,  and  one  half  were  dry,  no  one 
could  distinguish  which  was   the  wet  or  which  the 
dry  part."     The  plaque  now  presents   a  design  in 
colours,  with  its  outlines  in  polished  metal.     It  must 
be  obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  about 
mechanical  processes,  and  especially  those  in  which 
the  acti()n  of  fire  forms  an  important   part,  that  the 
one  described  is  of  the  greatest  ditficulty.  and  that  ex- 
treme care,  attention,  and  skill  are  required  iu  every 
detail  of  the  work  ;  so  much  so.  that  the  art  has  been 
abandoned  in  Europe  for  about  six   centuries,  and 
only  successfully  revived   within  the  last  few  years 
by  M.    Christorie,    of    Paris,    whose    enterprise  was 
awakened  by  the  examination  of  Japanese  enamels 
which  were  imported   into   France.     Great  credit  is 
due  to  this  gentleman,  whose  works,  although  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  Japanese,  are  of  very  great  merit, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  revival  of  the  art.  of  very 
great  expense.     He  has  now  quite  abandoned  the 
manufacture,  so  we  sh.all  have  to  look  to  Ja]ian  and 
China  alone  for  specimens  of  this  wonderful  art.     A 
careful  examination  of  the  Japanese  enamels  almost 
bewiUlers  the  mind  and  confu-'cs  the  eye;  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  almost   superhuman  skill  displayed  in 
their  manipulation,  and  on  the  other  by  the  marvel- 
lous diversity,  intricac}-,  and  beauty  of  their  designs. 
The    ancient    examples    of    the    .art    of    cloisovve 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time  fr-nn  the  middle 
ages  arc  almost  entirely  in  tlie  form  of  small  plaques, 
which  were  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  ecclesias- 
tical vessels,  book-covers,  altar  frontals,  and  the  like. 
In  the  interesting  work  by  the  monk  TheophUus,  on 
the  "  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  we  find  an  elaborate 
description  of     the   manner  of  constructing    small 
plaques  of  this  enamel  for  the  enrichment  of  church 
vessels;    but  no  hint  is  given  as  to  its   adoption  for 
the  complete  surfaces  of  vessels  themselves.     Theo- 
philus appears  only  to    have  been  acquainted  with 
pieces  which  couhl  be  held  between   the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  polished  like  the  natural  gems  with  which 
they  were  usually  associated  on  the  golden  ves.sols. 
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What  woulil  he  Iiave  said  if  he  had  seen  the  worlts  of 
the  Japanese  in  vases  nearly  3ft.  high,  and  dishes  2ft. 
in  diameter,  entirely  enamelled  (_n  both  sides  in  the 
case  of  the  dishes)  -with  designs  more  minute  and 
accurate  than  anj'  he  ever  saw  in  the  church  plate 
of  his  day — the  culminating  epoch  of  the  arts  of  the 
middle  ages  ?  Japanese  enamels  are  characterised  b}' 
great   sobriety    of   colouring,    bright  colours  being 
sparingly  used.       In  this  respect  they  differ   from 
the  Chinese,  in  which  the  brightest   possible  colours 
are  introduced  throughout.     The  principal  colour  in 
Japanese  enamels  is  a  dark  green,  and  is  adopted, 
generally,  as  the  ground  tint.      Other  colours,  such 
as  lilac,  drab,  and  dark  blue,  are  frequently  employed 
for  the  grounds  of  the   variously-shaped   medallions 
introduced  in  the  designs.      In  almost  all  specimens 
which  have  come  under  the  author's  notice,  the  green 
ground  is  ornamented  with  a  delicate  spraj'  and  leaf 
work,  with  small  flowers  studded  throughout  it ;  the 
leaves  are  in  various  colours,   including  drab,  light 
green,  and    white.      Medallions  of   different   sizes, 
formed,  when  small,  of  various  geometrical  design.s, 
and,  when  large,  of  devices  derived  from  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  occur  at  intervals,  sometimes  symme- 
trically placed,  and  sometimes  erratically  disposed. 
Along  with  these  medallions  pieces  of  diaper  work, 
of  both  regular  and  irregular  shapes,  are  introduced 
with  the  most  happy  result.     It  is  impossible  within 
the  compass  of  one  paper  to  give   any  idea  of  the 
almost  countless  varieties  of  diaper  pattern  used,  or 
of  their  intricate  colouring.     Sometimes  a  wonderful 
degree  of  care  and  skill  is  observable  in  their  mani- 
pulation, especially  when   the  design  is  of  a  small 
repeating    geometrical  figure  ;   for  instance,    in     a 
diaper,   most    difficult  to  put  together,    the  author 
counted  no  less  than  103  separate  squares  of  wire  in 
the  quarter  of  a  medallion  of  only  l^^in.  radius,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  each  of    these  squares 
had  to  be  shaped  out   of  the  fiae  ribbon-wire,  and 
soldered  one  by  one  to  the  ground  of  the  article.  Of 
the  designs  of  the  conventional  flowers,  rosettes,  and 
Scroll-work,  found  on  every  piece  of  enamel,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak   too  highly,  and  their  colouring 
is  invariablj'  harmonious    and  effective.      On  large 
specimens    of    the  art   the  dragon  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  depicted  than    any   other  object.       The 
Foo  is  anotlier  favourite  representation,  and  is  com- 
monly shown  in  the  act  of  descending  from  its  lofty 
home    towards  earth  with  its  numerous  long    and 
richly-coloured   tail   feathers  floating  around   it   in 
graceful  curves.      In   this  shape  the  sacred  bird  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  .artistic  conceptions  of  the 
Japanese  artist.     The  material,  which  for  its  proper 
display  requires  to  be    cut  up   by  the  metal  lines 
into  minute  divisions  and  distinct  forms,   is  highly 
favourable  for  depicting  birds,  fish,  foliage,  flowers, 
and   all   descriptions   of  purely  ornamental  figures; 
but  is,   on  the   other  hand,   incapable   of  rendering 
landscapes  or  any  scenes  requiring  perspective.      It 
is  simply  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  distance 
in  the  material.      The   author  had  seen  a  Landscape 
attempted  on  a  Japanese  dish,  but  the  result  was  of 
the  most  archaic  character,  and  a  total  failure. 

{To  be  concluded  next  week.') 


THE  HYDE   PARK  PAVILIONS. 

TN  the  exuberance  of  their  loyalty,  the  vestrymen 
-■-  of  London,  some  eight  thousand  strong,  must 
needs  be  accommodated  with  comfortable  pavilions 
from  which  to  view  the  "Thanksgiving"  procession 
on  the  27th  ult. ;  accordingly,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  (constituted  of  delegates  from  the 
various  vestries  and  district  boards  of  works),  in 
right  roy.il  style,  gave  instructions  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  temporary  structures,  first  on  the 
Thames  Embankment — no  matter  how  much  the 
new  gardens  and  the  young  trees  might  suffer. 
Scores  of  loads  of  timber  were  carted  on  to  the  Em- 
bankment, only  to  be  carted  away  again  to  Hyde 
Park  and  Ilolborn  when  the  route  of  the  procession 
was  changed.  The  "  tasty  and  gaily-decorated 
pavilions"  for  the  vestrymen  were  thereupon  erected 
in  the  jtark,  and  served  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  put  up.  When  they  were  in  process  of  being 
pulled  down,  it  occurred  to  one  or  two  zealous  M.P.'s 
to  ask  who  was  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  which 
are  variously  estimated  at  from  £3,500  to  J.7.000. 
The  answer  given  by  Colonel  Hogg  (who  besides 
being  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
is  an  M.P.)  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week  will 
not  satisfy  the  ratepayers.  Colonel  Hogg  is  reported 
to  have  said  : — "  There  was  no  definition  in  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of  lS.5o  as  to  ex- 
penses. The  Board  were  to  levy  the  sums  which  in 
their  judgment  ought  to  be  charged  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Board  in  the  execution  of  the 
Act.  Those  expenses  embraced  everything  con- 
nected with  the  duties  of  the  Board,  and  were  not 


restricted  as  suggested  bj-  the  question,  but,  on  the 
contrary,   included  many  other  objects."      A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  points  out  that  Colonel  Hogg, 
although  Chairman  of  the   Board,   has  cle.arly  not 
taken   the  trouble  to  read  the  Act  on  which  his  own 
powers  depend.     He  says  that  the  170th  clause  is 
the  clause,  and  the  only  clause,  which  confers  rating 
powers  on  the  Board,   and  simply  enacts  that  the 
Board    sh.all,    from    time    to    time,   charge    on    the 
various  districts  of  the  metropolis  the  sums  "  which 
ill   their    judgment  ought  to  be    ch.arged   on   those 
districts    for    defraying    the    expenses    of   the   said 
Board  in  the  execution  of  this  Act."     Now  a  re- 
ference to  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  and  the  13.5th 
and   subsequent    clauses,   wiU  show    that  the  only 
objects  for  which  the  Act  can  be  executed  .and  ex- 
penses— including,   of  course,  incidental  expenses — 
can    be   incurred  are    sewerage,    drainage,  paving, 
cleansing,   lighting,  and  m,aking  improvements.     As 
the   Times   correspondent  asks,  will  anyone  pretend 
that  even   the  most  violent  distortion  of  language 
can  bring  the  erection  of  these  now  famous  pavilions 
within  the  meaning  of  the  above  clauses  ?     It  may 
also    be    asked,  if  Colonel   Hogg  is  so  sure  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  why  is  he  afraid   to  take  the 
advice  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Board  as  suggested 
in  the   House  of   Commons  last  week?     The  sum 
per  ratepayer  will    of   course  be  but  small,    but  the 
precedent  is  important,   more  especially  as  it  is  siiid 
to  be  the  third,  not  the  first  of  its  kind.     But  we 
are  glad  to  think   that  the    ratepayers  are  not  alto- 
gether without  a  remedy  in  the  matter.     The  103rd 
and  the  li)5th  clauses  of    the  Act   enact  that  the 
Home  Secretary  shall  in  the  month  of  April  appoint 
an   auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  who  shall 
in  the  month  of  May  hold  his  audit,  with  full  power 
to  send  for  all  papers,  documents,  &c.,  and  "he  shall 
hear  any  comolaint  which    any  ratepayer  sh.all  at 
the  time  of  such  audit  make  touching  such  accounts ; 
he  shall  h.ave  full   power  to  examine   audit,   allow, 
and  disallow  the  said   accounts  and  items  therein." 
We  trust  the  question  will  be  raised  on  this  issue,  so 
that  if  vestrymen  must  be    so  exceedingly  loyal, 
their  loyalty   may  not  be  expressed   at  the  cost  of 
other  people. 

♦ 

ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,   Jlr    Rowland  Plumbe,  F.R.'l.B.A., 
President,   occujiied  the  chair.     Messrs.  W.  Black- 
well,  A.  Drew,  G.  W.  NichoLay,  A.  W.  N.  Burder, 
and  R.  Curwen,  jun.,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association ;    after  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,   one  of 
the   hon.  sees.,    proposed  a  vote  of   thanks  to  Mr. 
Pearson,  for  his   kindness  in  allowing  the  members 
to  visit  his  new  church   of  S.  Augustine,    Kilburn. 
Mr.   H.   C.  Boyes  seconded  the  proposition,   which 
was  carried  by  acclamation.     Mr.  Quilter  then  gave 
notice  that   on   Saturday  (to-morrow)  afternoon  a 
visit  will  be  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  the  works  at  Burlington   House,  Piccadill}-,    by 
the  consent  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  the  archi- 
tects,  when   Mr.  Ruddle,    the  clerk  of  works,  will 
attend  and  accompany  the  visitors  over  the  building. 
Referring  to   the  proposed  revised  schedule  of  pro- 
fessional charges,   to  which  reference  was  made  in 
our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  J.    Douglass    IMathews    quite  approved   of    the 
remarks  made  at  the  last  meeting  hy  some  members, 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  opinion  of  the  Association  as 
a  body  v.'as  sought  on  the  matter,  the  opinion  of  the 
committee    merely  ought    not  to   go  forth  as   the 
opinion  of  the  Association ;  but  there  seemed  to  be 
some  misapprehension    as    to    the   intention    of  his 
letter  and  of   the  committee  (of  which  he  was  secre- 
tary) appointed  last  year  by  the  Architectural  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  question.     It  was   the  object 
of  that  committee  to  get  together  as  large  a  number 
of  individual  opinions  on  the  subject  as  possible, 
as  a  basis  on   which  to  make  the  revised  schedule 
one  consonant  with  the  views  of  the  profession  at 
large.      Therefore,  he    submitted  that   it  would  be 
best  for  individual  members  of  the  Association,   as 
young  architects,    to    express  their  opinion  of  the 
contemplated    changes.     (Hear,    hear.)     With    re- 
ference to  the  Voluntary  Examination,  Mr.  Quilter 
said  that  no   doubt  the  members  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  examination  was  to  be  held  this  year, 
after   all  (subject  to  the    usual    condition   as  to  a 
sufficient  number    of    candidates    sending   in    their 
names),  an  announcement  to  that  effect  having  ap- 
peared for  the  first   time  in  the  professional  papers 
of  that  evening.     (Applause.)     As  would  be  seen 
by  the  advertisement,  candidates  desiring  to  be  ex- 
amined  either   in    the    art    section    or    the    science 
section  exclusively,  would  be  permitted  to  go  up  for 
examination  in   whichever  section  they  might  select. 
Application   to  be  made,   and   the    required    proba- 
tionary work  to  be  delivered  at  the  Institute  Rooms, 
on  or  before  Monday,   the  25th  iust.     Mr.  Spiers 


said  that  he  might  just  state  that  as  there  had  been 
some  misunderstanding  about  the  matter  this  3'ear, 
if  any  gentleman  desiring  to  go  up  for  examination 
had  not  completed  the  required  preliminary  work  by 
the  date  mentioned,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it  in  a  week  or  so  later,  provided  that  notice 
be  given  by  the  date  mentioned.  The  President  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  examination  was  to  be  held,  and 
that  !ill  doubt  with  reg.ard  to  the  subject  had  been 
cleared  away.  He  believed,  however,  that  it  was  greatly 
owing  to  the  representations  of  a  few  members  of 
the  Association  that  the  Institute  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  .--.bandoning  the  examination  this  year,  and 
it  therefore  behored  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  see  to  it  that  the  examination  did  not  fail  for 
lack  of  the  required  number  of  candidates.  Several 
donations  to  the  library  having  been  announced,  in- 
cluding some  volumes  presented  to  the  Institute, 
Mr.  fx.  A.  Audsley,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  read  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  entitled  "  Notes 
on  Japanese  Alt,"  a  report  of  which  appears  else- 
where. 


OXFORD     ARCHITECTURAL     AND 
HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

THE  second  walk  this  Term  took  place  on  Satur- 
day  week,   when  Balliol  College  was  visited. 
The  members  and  their  friends  assembled  in  the  Hall 
shortly  after  two  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  Pro- 
fessor Jowett,  the  Mastej,  who  gave  a  brief  account 
of  the  early  history  of  the  College,  which,  he    ob- 
served, was  founded  about  1269  b}'  John  Balliol  and 
his  wife,  the   parents  of  B.alliol,  King   of  Scotland, 
and  that  it  had  occupied  its  present  site  ever  since. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  present  edifice,  he    said,  was 
the  west  end  of  the  Library,  which  was  built  about 
1410    by  a   lifaster  of  the  College,  who    was  Vice- 
Chancellor.     The  old  Chapel  was  built  in  1520,  and 
the  old  part  of  the  College  in  Broad-street  in  1750. 
The  Master  then  pointed  to   the   drawings    on    the 
table,  those  on  one  side  representing  many  parts  of 
the  old  College,  and  those  on  the  other  being  photo- 
graphs of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  near   Duinfries,  built 
by  the  Founders  of  the  College,  but  now    in  ruins. 
They  then  visited  the  Chapel,  which  was  built  some 
fifteen    years  ago  from  designs  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 
Its  chief  features  were  pointed  out,  and    after  visit- 
ing the  Garden  and  the  Kitchen  the  party  separated. 
The  second  evening  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held, 
by    permission    of  the  Keeper,    at    the   Ashmolcan 
Museum,  on  Tuesday  week.     Nineteen  new  members 
were  elected,  and  one  new  member  was  proposed  for 
election  at  the   next   meeting.     Mr.  W.  Nanson,  of 
Trinity  College,  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Anti- 
quities   of  Bewcastle,  Cumberland,  and    the   neigh- 
bourhood."     Bewcastle,    Mr.    Nanson    said,    was 
about  20  miles  north-east  of  Carlisle,  and  was  now 
in  a  most  wild  and  desolate  spot,  there   being  only 
about  half-a-dozen  houses    aud   a  church  in  it.     It 
had,  however,  at  a  very  remote    period  in    the   his- 
tory of  the  country    been    a  place   of  some  impor- 
tance, as  it  was  a  Roman   Station   in  the   year  78, 
and  it  had  been  so  for  a  long  time.     It  was  now  re- 
markable only  for  one  thing,  and  thiit  was  a  Runic 
monument   in    the  Church-yard,  upwards    of  1100 
years  old.     It  was  in  a  good  state    of  preservation, 
and  bore  an  inscription  which  was  supposed  to    sig- 
nify that  it  had  been  erected  in  memory    of  Aldfrid, 
King  of  Northumbria.     Mr.  Nanson    gave  an  inte- 
resting historical  account  of  Bewcastle,  and    of  the 
warfare  connected  with  it  down  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  he  hoped  some  day  to  be   able    to    continue  the 
history  from   the  time    of  William   the  Conqueror, 
when  the  Castle  was  granted  to  a  Norman,  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  destroj'cd  by 
the  Parliamentary  troops.  Mr.  James  Parker  and  iVIr. 
Earwaker  made  a  few  remarks  on  some   antiquarian 
points  alluded   to  by  Mr.   Nanson,  and  after  a  vote 
of  thanks  had  been  given  to  that  gentleman  for  his 
interesting  paper,  the  meeting  separated. 


CHIPS. 

The  freehold  property  known  as  the  Inns'  of 
Court  Hotel,  Holborn,  occupying  an  area  of  21.00ft 
superficial  feet,  and  possessing  frontages  to  Holbom 
and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  has  been  sold  by  auction 
by  order  of  the  Gt)nrt  of  Chancery.  The  reserved 
upset  price  was  £48,550,  and  the  purchase  was  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  Midland  Land  and 
Investment  Corporation  (Limited)  of  Birmingham 
for  £52,700. 

An  estimate  of  £200  has  been  accepted  for  ad- 
ditional ca.sos  and  tables  for  the  museum  in  Kelvin- 
grove  Park,  Glasgow.  The  museum  is  .supported 
by  rates,  othorwiso  it  is  open  "free"  to  the  public. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  bavo  decided 
on  restoring  the  chancel  of  Milton  parish  church, 
near  Graveseud,  and  the  work  is  to  be  commenced 
shortly  after  Easter.  Messrs.  Adcock  and  Eees, 
of  Dover,  have  taken  the  contract. 
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CHURCHES  asd  chapels. 
Amfrshath. — The    parisli    cliurch    of 


S.  Mary, 
Amerslmm,  was  reopened,  after  restoration,  on  S. 
Mattliias'  Day.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Jlr.  Precdy.  architect,  and 
the  cost  has  amounted  to  about  ,£o.-2il0.  The  churcli 
is  supposed  to  be  built  on  a  Norman  foundation,  as 
fragments  of  late  Norman  work  have  been  found. 
The  style  is  rcrpendicular,  the  jrreat  part  is  four- 
teentli  century  work,  but  the  piers,  arches.  &c., 
date  from  a  century  earlier.  The  cast  window  has 
been  raised  nearly  4ft.,  and  deepened  about  '-'ft.,  and 
the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  has  been  raised  about  18in. 
The  chancel  areh  and  roof  have  been  raised,  and 
the  plaster  (■.■ilinj;  replaced  by  a  neat  wooden 
groined  roof.  Tlie  organ  has  been  removed  from 
the  old  west  gallery,  and  placed  in  the  chancel  aisle, 
and  the  choir  are'  seated  in  the  chancel.  All  the 
galleries  have  been  taken  away,  and  the.  plaster 
removed  from  the  roof  of  nave,  transepts,  and 
aisles;  the  old  principals  are  left,  .and  the  ancient 
boarding  under  the  rafters  shown;  the  decayed 
corbels  have  been  renewed  and  carved.  Two  stilted 
arches  of  peculiar  shape  were  accidentally  discovered 
and  opened  out.  The  piers  on  the  south  side 
appear  to  be  of  rarlier  date  than  those  on  the  nortli, 
and  are  of  more  elegant  shape ;  all  have  been  taken 
out,  and  the  stone  reworked  or  replaced  by  new 
material.  The  clerestory  windows  had  no  tracery, 
but  the  original  tracery  was  found,  and  copied  in 
the  present  ■\rindows. 

Eastcheap. — S.  Clement's  Church,  Eastcheap, 
was  reopened  a  few  days  ago  after  a  complete  rear- 
rangement by  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  whole  of  the 
ancient  oak  carving  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
canopv  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  said  to  vie  in  richness 
with  some  of  those  for  which  Belgium  is  so  cele- 
brated, is  decorated  so  that  its  beauties  ni.ay  now  be 
fully  seen.  The  seats  are  in  modern  fashion,  all 
open.  The  ceiling  has  been  effectually  brought  out 
in  colour.  The  organ  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
Messrs.  Graj-  and  Davison. 

HoLBOKN. — The  Ch.arity  Commissioners  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  make  an  order 
authorising  the  sale  of  the  Poultry  Chapel  and  schools, 
and  the  purchasing,  with  the  proceeds,  of  a  new  site 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
on  the  east  side  of  Shoe-lane  and  the  north  side  of 
Plumtree-court,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  new 
chapel  and  schools. 

Lambeth. — The  lease  of  Surrey  Chapel,  BlacU- 
friars-road  (formerly  better  known  as  the  Ptev.  Row- 
land Hill's  Chapel),  having  nearly  expired,  a  verj' 
eligible  site  for  a  new  chapel, lecture-room, and  schools 
has  been  secured  at  the  junction  of  the  Westminster 
and  Kennington-roads,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum.  We  understand  that  about 
£15,000  is  to  be  expended  on  the  new  buildings. 
We  believe  a  limited  competition  will  be  invited. 

New  Basfop.d. — Mr.  Ellis,  of  Nottingham,  is 
building  here  a  new  Baptist  Chapel.  It  is  Gothic, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  Horsfield,  of  Halifax.  The 
roof  is  to  be  open-timbered,  with  semicircular  prin- 
cipals. The  seats  will  have  stall  ends  and  leaning 
backs.  There  will  be  a  platform  for  tlie  minister 
and  for  the  communion.  Tlie  ]iews  will  be  of  neat 
design,  surrounded  by  ornamental  railing.  A  vestry 
will  be  built  on  each  side  of  the  chapel.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  £1,000. 

Pedmoue. — The  Church  of  Pedmore,  near  Stour- 
bridge, which  has  recently  been  rebuilt,  has  been 
adorned  by  the  erection  of  a  rercdos,  which  has 
just  been  cctmplcted  after  a  design  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  Precdy,  of  Londgn.  The  princip.al  part  of 
the  reredos  is  of  a  light  coloured  alab.aster,  which 
material  forms  the  backgro\ind  above  the  level  of 
the  table,  and  in  which  is  worked  a  series  of  cano- 
pies, supported  by  coloured  Irish  marble  shafts,  and 
containing  sculptured  figiu'es  of  the  four  Evange- 
lists, the  latter  b'ing  of  a  whiter  tint  than  the 
groundwork.  Tlie  central  and  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  Agnus  Dei  standing  on  the  Mount  of 
Paradise,  and  from  beneath  his  feet  issue  the  four 
mystic  streams  ;  this  panel,  and  one  on  cither  side 
of  it  containing  the  Alpha  and  Omega  and  other 
fvmbolic  ornaments,  are  very  carefully  worked  in 
Venetian  Jlosaic  on  gold  griuuids  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, as  arc  also  other  smaller  ]ianels  in  the  sides  of 
the  rercdos,  representing  the  sacreil  monograms  and 
other  emblems  on  blue  and  red  grounds.  The  lower 
part  at  sides  of  table  is  built  in  bands  of  Caen  stone 
and  alab;ister,  the  stone  inlaid  in  ornamental  pat- 
terns with  coloured  marbles  and  cements,  the  whole 
producing  a  chaste  .and  rich  effect.  The  carving, 
inlay,  stone  and  alabaster  work,  has  been  very  suc- 


cessfully executed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham, 
carver.  The  mosaic  work  is  from  the  architect's 
studio.  The  reredos  (as  expUained  on  a  brass  plate 
placi  il  in  the  side  wall  of  chancel)  has  been  erected 
liy  Miss  Hunt,  a  former  psirishioner,  but  now  of 
Broiditield,  Bellbroughton. 

Stuetton. — The  church  of  S.  Matthew,  Stretton, 
near  '\A'arrington,  was  reconsecrated  on  Thursday 
week.  The  nave  and  tower  have  been  entirely  re- 
built as  a  memorial  to  the  late  vicar,  who  himself 
built  a  new  chancel.  The  church  is  of  red  sand- 
stone from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  and  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  (iilbert  Scott.  The  entire  cost  has 
been  about  £o,(IOO.  The  seats  are  of  English  o.ak, 
and  the  nave  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  of  carved  oak  and  stone,  has  been 
preserved  from  the  old  church  ;  so  also  have  the 
bells.  The  font  was  designed  and  worked  by 
Messrs.  Clifford,  of  Oxford. 

S.  Stephen's  Church,  Haggerston. — On  Tues- 
day, the  6th  inst.,  the  new    Church  of  S.  Stephen, 
Haggerston,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.     In  plan,  the  church  consists  of  a  nave  of 
four  bays  and  aisles,    apsidal   chancel  with  aisles, 
that  on  the  south  side  being  used  as  a  vestr}',  with 
organ  chamber  over.     At  the  west  end  of   the  nave 
are  two  large  two-lights  windows,  surmounted  by  a 
circular  window,  and  over  the  nave  arcade  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  is   a  lofty  clerestory  with  well 
developed  two-light  windows.     At  the  east  end  of 
the   chancel  is  a  three-light  window  in  the  centre 
bay,  and  single-light  windows  in   the  sides  of  the 
apse,  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  filled  with  stained 
glass.     The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  boarded  under  the 
rafters,  that  of  the  chancel  being  divided  into  panels 
filled  with    gilt  stars  on    a   blue  ground.     In    the 
sanctuary  the  inartjT's  crown  and  palm  in  honour  of 
the  patron   saint,   S.  Stephen,    are  introduced.     At 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  stands  the  font,  of  suflicient- 
size  to  admit  of  immersion,  the  octagonal  bowl  of 
which  is  of  Caen  stone,  supported  by  a  red  Mansfield 
centre,   and   four  smaller  angle  shafts  with  moulded 
capitals  and  bases.     In  the  panels  on  the  four  car- 
dinal  faces  of  the  bowl  are  introduced  the  sacred 
monogram,  the  cross,  and  the  holy  dove.     The  seats 
in  the  nave  .are  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  with 
open  backs  and  solid  ends.     The  chancel  is  elevated 
six  steps  above  the  floor  of  nave,  the   .altar   being 
raised  two  additional  steps.     On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  is  an  open  parclose  of  oak,   separating 
the  chancel  from  the  aisle;  and  in  the  corresponding 
arch  on  the  south  side  will  be  the   organ.     On  the 
north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  credence  table,  op- 
posite to  which  is  the  usual  arrangement  of  Sedilia 
and    Piscina.     Above   the  altar  is  a  re-table,  over 
which  is    the   reredos    in  three   compartments,  the 
centre   one    containing   a   large    cross    in    statuary 
marble,   on   a   diapered  and  gilt  background.     The 
church  has  been    constructed  throughout  of  brick, 
with  coloured  bands.     It  will  accommodate  six  hun- 
dred worshippers,  and  it  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs    and    under     the    superintendence    of    Mr. 
Francis    T.     Dollman,    of     No.     0,     Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  of  Islington,  being  the 
contractors.     The  cost  of  the  building  will  amount 
to  .about  £.5,000. 

The  South  Tr.vnsept  of  York  Minster. — The 
restoration  of  this  portion  of  York  Cathedral  is  now 
going  on  in  earnest.  It  is  expected  that  in  a  few 
weeks  the  timber  work  inside  the  transept  will  be 
finished.  Outside  the  building  a  number  of  masons 
have  commenced  cutting  away  the  old  plintlis  at 
the  base  of  the  south  front,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
new  stone  in  the  lower  portions  thereof  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  original  work  is  excessively  hard, 
but  .some  new  stonework  on  the  surface,  executed 
about  a  century  ago,  and  which  had  not  united  well 
with  the  old,  was  easily  demolished,  and  it  fell  down 
readily  when  prized  off  with  crow-bars.  This 
attempt  at  restoration  a  hundred  years  since  has 
proved  most  unsatisfactory,  and  the  new  work, 
which  ought  to  have  added  to  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  fabric,  afforded  little  or  no  support. 
In  the  present  restoration,  however,  will  be  com- 
bined the  reproduction  of  the  original  architectural 
beauty  and  effect  of  tlie  south  transept  with  sub- 
stantial and  first-class  workmanship  and  materials. 


the  working  classes  in  East-Ianc,  Neckinger-road, 
Bermondsev.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  Tail  &  Co. 

Chapeltowx. — An  extension  of  accommodation 
in  connection  with  the  Church  school  at  Chapeltown 
was  resolved  upon  several  months  ago.  and  on  Mon- 
day the  work  was  formally  begun  in  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone.  The  elevations  are  to  be  in  the  Do- 
mestic Gothic  style.  The  school  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate .300  children,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
£l,.5O0,  and  will  be  built  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Perkiu  and  Sons,  Park-square. 

Chicago. — The  plans  for  the  new  government 
buildings  for  the  post-ofHce  and  custom-house  are 
nearly  completed.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be, 
according  to  a  local  journal,  of  the  "  Romanesque- 
Inigo-.Jonesian  order."  The  designs  .are  by  the 
treasury  architect,  lilr.  Midlett. 

City. — A  number  of  offices  and  premises  are 
being  erected  in  Leadeuhall-street,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw.  The  general  facing  will 
be  of  Fareham  bricks,  and  the  cornice  and  dressing 
of  Portland  stone.  The  floors  are  made  fire-proof 
in  the  following  manner  :— From  girder  to  girder  is 
thrown  a  single  4i-in.  ring  of  Beart's  patent  per- 
forated bricks,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  grouted ; 
and  the  spandrel  is  then  filled  up  solid  with  rather 
fine  concrete;  over  the  whole  .are  laid  wooden 
sleepers  and  an  ordinary  floor.  The  works  at  pre- 
sent in  hand  are  at  the  rear  of  the  site,  and  the 
houses  in  front  are  not  yet  pulled  down.  Three 
shops  will  occupy  the  main  frontage,  separated  by 
piers  of  red  bricks  ;  and  in  the  recesses  thus  formed 
cast-iron  sashes,  each  with  their  own  projection,  will 
run  up  to  the  third-pier  level,  where  there  will  be  a 
bold  projecting  cornice,  the  front  above  finishing 
with  three  gables.  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Horner,  of 
Aldgate,  are  the  builders. 

LrvERPOOL.— On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  building  to  be  erected  for 
Holy  Trinity  Certified  Industrial  Schools,  Grafton- 
street,  Toxteth-park,  Liverpool,  was  laid.  The 
building  will  consist  of  the  east  wing  of  the  school 
already  in  existence,  with  portions  of  the  north  and 
south  wings,  and  will  include  a  school-room  and 
dining-rooms,  and  additional  dormitories,  workshops, 
&c.  "it  will  be  erected  from  plans  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Statham  &  Bleasc,  architects,  the  contrac- 
tor being  Mr.  Henshaw.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  completion  of  the  building  is  £3,000. 

LljVufoist. — On  Thursday  week  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  school  was  laid  at  Llanfoist,  near 
Abergavenny.  The  school  is  being  built  from  the 
desigus  of  Mr.  J.  Neville,  of  Abergavenny,  and  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Aberg.avenny,  has  undertaken  the  contract 
for  the  sum  of  £318.  "The  building  will  be  of  native 
stone,  and  the  main  school-room  will  be  30ft.  in 
length  bv  17ft.  in  width,  whilst  the  adjoining  class- 
room wi'U  measure  lift,  by  12ft.  Accommodation 
will  be  afforded  for  81  children. 

Shaftesbury. — Church  of  England  schools  are 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  parish  of  S.  James,  Shaftes- 
bury, to  accommodate  SIO  boys  and  girls  (mixed)  and 
85  infants.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Soppitt,  of 
Tont-hill,  Shaftesbury. 

TisBURY. — A  school  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
populous  village  of  Tisbury,  W  ilts.  to  accommodats 
VI  infants.  The  architect  employed  is  Mr.  JamtS 
Soppitt,  of  Tont-hill,  Shaftesbury. 


BUILDINGS. 

AiTERCLiEFE. — The  new  scliools  in  connection 
with  S.  Charles's  (Roman)  Catholic  Church,  Atter- 
eliffe,  were  formally  opened  on  the  20th  ult.  The 
building  is  in  a  plain  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
anil  will  accommodate  3.50  children.  The  cost  of  the 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  land,  is.abiuit  £1,200.  Tliey 
are  built  of  Dunford  stone,  with  Ilandsworth  stone 
dressings.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Innocent 
&  Brown. 

Bermondsey-. — The  managers  of  the  Pcabody 
Trust  are  about  to  erect  six  blocks  of  buildings  for 


CHIPS. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  the  London  Association  of 
Foremen  Euguiecrs  and  Draughtsmen,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  A.  L.aird  "On  thu  cluiracter  and  treat- 
ment cif  cast  iron  in  relation  to  mcclianical  and  con- 
structive purposes." 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  their  last 
meeting  decided  to  refuse  the  apidication  by  the 
Vestry  of  S.  George's,  Southw.ark,  for  permission  to 
r.aise  the  sura  of  £10,000  for  the  purpose  of  paving 
tho  footways  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  parish,  on 
the  ground  that  such  works  are  not  "permanent 
works." 

The  honour  of  knighthood  is  to  be  conferred  on 
Mr.  John  Coode,  C.E.,  in  recognition  of  his  profes- 
sional services  rendered  to  the  Government,  and  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  about  five  and  twenty 
years,  iluring  the  construction  of  Portl.and  Harbour. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  sur\-eyor  to  the  Hastings  High- 
way Board,  was  thrown  'from  his  trap  last  week 
through  his  horse  taking  fright;  be  was  t.akeu  homo 
insensible,  and  remains  in  a  very  precarious  con- 
dition. 

New  (Roman)  Catholic  Schools  aro  being  built  by 
Mr.  G.  I.eggett,  att.ached  to  tho  Italian  Church  of  S. 
Peter,  Uatton-W'all,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Taskcr.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,250. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Howell  has  been  appointed  architect 
and  surveyor  to  the  Southampton  School  Board. 


Makch  15,  1872. 
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TO  COKRESPONBENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  sliould  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB, 
31.TAVIST0CK-STREET,C0VENT-G.\JiDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofQce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  ou  Thursday- 


TO  AMERICAN  SUESCRTBERS. 
In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribei-s  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Bun.DiNQ  News,  post  free  from  this  OfQce,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

1;;^°  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 


REHEiVEr.— J.  Snppitt.— Burton.  Sons.  &  Waller.— J.  H.— 
W  B  C— W.  P.— W.  P.  B.— E.  L.  H.— T.  G.— G.  H.  G.— 
Rev.  C.  H.-N.  H.— W.  E.  D.— 0.  B.  A.— A.  S.— J.  H.- 
J.  N.— S.  &  Son.— J.  H.  H.— J.  B.  W.— W.  &  B.— L.  &  N. 

F.  W.  K.— The  illustration  to  hand. 
Byron, — The  plans  were  received. 

W.  B.  E.  A.— The  plan  came  to  hand,  but  after  the  speci- 
fied time,  and  it  was  consequently  returned. 

G.  W.  H. — The  plan  with  the  motto  signed  "  A  Country 
Boy  "  was  so  poor,  we  may  say  contemptible,  that  it  was 
not  included  in  the  list,  and  never  ought  to  have  been 
sent. 

OiviL  AND  Mechanical  Engineers'  Soctett.— Conclu- 
sion of  paper  on  North  London  Railway,  and  discussion 
thereon,  in  our  next. 


HOUSE   PLANNING   COMPETITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — This  competition  has  doubtless  assumed 
much  larger  proportions  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  expected,  and  from  the  ninety  odd  .sets 
of  plans,  many  are  sure  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  reproduction  in  the  Building  News.  I 
would  not  b}'  any  means  advocate  the  publishing  of 
any  design  that  is  not  fully  up  to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  excellence,  but  from  the  large  number  of 
gentlemen  who  have  entered  the  arena,  many  idens 
will  emanate;  and  it  would,  under  thecircumstance.s, 
be  a  great  pity  to  confine  yourself  to  three  or  four 
best  plans  for  illustration,  as  appears  to  have  been 
your  original  intention.  I  hope,  therefore,  it  is  not 
premature  to  suggest  that  all  the  plans  which  are  of 
sufficient  merit  be  illustrated  in  the  Building 
News,  according  to  the  positions  they  assume  in  the 
competition,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  separate 
form  corresponding  to  the  "Sketch  Book."  The 
book  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  in  the 
profebsion.  Whether  or  not  many  of  the  compe- 
titors are  young  men  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
character  of  the  designs  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  not  much  faith  in  routine  architects  and  old 
men  altering  their  ideas  and  manners  much,  wliich 
are  not  by  any  means  perfection,  as  have  been 
shown  lately  in  your  columns.  Tlie  great  number  of 
competitors  indicates  the  vast  importance  which  the 
profession  attach  to  house  planning,  which  not  only 
justifies  tlie  position  you  have  taken  in  the  matter, 
but  at  the  same  time  refutes  the  contempt  and  in- 
difference which  at  least  one  reader  endeavoured  to 
tlirow  upon  the  movement  wlieu  it  was  first  in- 
stigated. The  small  premium  offered  cannot  be  the 
motive  of  response  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  com- 
petitors, so  much  as  a  desire  to  .see  our  domestic 
architecture  improved,  and,  unles.s  I  am  sadly  dis- 
appointed, the  competition  will  have  a  remarkable 
effect  in  the  profession,  insomuch  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  repeated  the  gross  errors  which  some 
correspondents  have  exposed  through  your  columns. 
— I  am,  &c.,  II. 

[On  account  of  not  ha'^nng  a  suitable  place  for 
hanging  the  very  large  number  of  plans  submitted, 
the  arbitrators  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  plans.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able 
to  give  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  next 
or  the  following  week. — Ed.] 


HOW     ARCHITECTS     ARE      TREATED     IN 
THE   WEST. 

Sir, — You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  inserting  in 
the  Building  News  the  following  clauses  extracted 
from  the  particulars  of  the  competition  for  the 
*' Western  Counties  hliot  Asylum,"  to  be  erected  at 
Starcross,  near  Exeter,  Devon  : — 


1.  The  plans,  elevations,  and  drawings  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
the  building. 

2.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  will  form  an 
ingredient  in  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
plans  sent  in. 

3.  The  plans,  elevations,  and  drawings  must  be 
drawn  on  a  scale  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
and  be  sufficient  in^  detail  to  show  the  intended  con- 
struction of  the  building. 

4.  The  plans  must  show  the  mode  by  which 
water  and  gas  can  be  introduced,  and  also  show  the 
sewers  and  drains  for  the  building  in  connection  with 
the  sewerage  of  the  town. 

8.  Requirements  for  new  building: — The  accom- 
modation required  is  for  sixty  patients — viz.,  thirty- 
five  bo}s  and  twenty-five  girls,  a  superintendent 
and  his  wife,  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress  or  head- 
nurse,  two  male  and  two  female  assistants,  and 
three  domestic  servants.  But  the  building  is  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  hereafter  capable  of  exten- 
sion, so  as  to  accommodate  ultimately,  altogether,  one 
hundred  patients — viz.,  sixty-five  boys  and  thirty- 
five  girls,  and  two  male  and  two  female  assistants, 
and  two  domestic  servants,  in  addition  to  those 
above-mentioned  ;  making  altogether  four  male  and 
four  female  assistants,  and  five  domestic  servants. 

10.  The  plans,  elevations,  and  drawings  for 
which  the  premium  shall  be  awarded  are  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Committee  of  the  asyhim  {sicy 

11.  The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
employ  the  architect  to  whom  the  premium  may  be 
awarded  either  to  prepare  the  working  drawings  for, 
or  to  superintend  the  erection  of,  the  building;  but 
in  the  event  of  his  being  so  employed,  the  premium 
will  not  be  paid  to  him ;  but  he  will  receive  instead 
of  it  2i  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building  as  his 
remuneration  for  preparing  the  plans,  working  draw- 
ings, and  specifications  :  and  2^  per  cent,  on  such 
cost  as  his  remuneration  for  snperintending  the 
erection  of  the  building;  such  percentage  to  include 
expenses  of  journeys,  and  all  other  expenses. 

The  premium  referred  to  above  is  £10,  for  which 
architects  are  expected  to  send  in  designs  fur  an 
asylum  to  accommodate  100  patients,  rooms  for  assis- 
tants, &c.,  and  a  detailed  estimate  ;  and  the  architect 
whose  plans  are  selected  must  give  up  the  custody  of 
his  plans,  and  probably  see  them  carried  out  by 
somebody  else. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  the  profession, 
that  no  architect  will  so  degrade  himself  as  to  com- 
pete, and  thus  the  invitation  meet  with  the  response 
it  merits. — I  am,  &c.,  Indignans. 


ECONOMISING  THE  SEWAGE. 
Sir, — The  Glasgow  folks  appear  to  have  dis- 
covered one  practical  system  of  collecting  and  dis- 
posing to  advantage  of  what  was  formerly  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  I  refer  to  the  public  urinals  there. 
I  understand  that  some  parties  have  contracted  with 
the  city  to  give  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  all  the 
urine  which  may  be  collected  from  the  public 
urinals.  The  manner  of  collecting  it  is  very  simple 
A  is  a  urinal,  B  a 
large  200  gallon  cask 
buried  in  the  earth, 
C  is  an  iron  box,  the 
top  of  which  is  level 
with  the  street,  and 
which  has  a  strong 
iron  lid  that  lifts  off 
and  on.  This  iron  box 
is  about  IGin.  deep 
inside  and  lOin.  by 
Oin.  wide  inside  at 
top  ;  it  is  a  little 
narrower  at  bottom.  A  pipe,  D,  goes  from 
urinal  to  box,  from  which,  by  means  of  pipe  E,  the 
urine  falls  into  barrel.  The  pipe  F  is  waste  pipe 
going  down  to  common  sewer,  through  which  the 
water  runs  away  when  urinal  is  being  washed  out. 
Except  during  the  .short  time  urinal  is  being  washed, 
a  cast-iron  plug  with  an  indlarubber  washer  and  a 
brass  handle  always  lies  on  mouth  of  waste  pipe  F; 
but  when  urinal  is  being  washed  the  plug  is  put  into 
mouth  of  pipe  E,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  waste  water 
to  go  into  barrel.  The  barrel  is  emptied  at  regular 
intervals,  as  I  understand,  by  mean  of  a  pump,  an 
indiarubber  pipe  being  put  into  barrel  through  E. — I 
am,  &c.,  P. 


PLUMBING. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  "Plumber's"  challenge,  I  must 
decline  to  be  shot  with  my  owni  gun.  He  will  find  I 
had  described  the  gutter  Illustrated  at  p.  171  on  p.  142, 
as  the  proper  one  to  use.  I  also  described  in  that 
letter  the  side  gutter  to  chimney  he  illustrated  on 
p.  203 — A  would  be  called  a  gutter  in  this  country, 

and  B  a  flashing — with  this  diilL-rence  only,  that  I  re- -■ 

commendedthetlashingtobe  stepped.  I  can  only  remem-  |  injured. 


her  (during  25  years'  experience  in  carrying  out  archi- 
tects' designs)  two  instances  of  drips  beinf;  of  greater 
depth  than  Uin.  I  have  asked  all  my  acquain- 
tancn?!  in  tin-  trailo,  and  they  assure  me  it  is  the  usual 
do].tli  in  I'jislaiid.  M.-st  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
seventeenth  and  fii,'hti-i'ntli  centuries  were  executed 
with  only  lin.  drips  to  gutters.  I  have  inspected  these, 
and  found  the  gutter  l>oards  in  the  same  state  as  those 
with  Sin.  drips:  rotten  at  the  end.  This  is  caused  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  will  be  the  same  if  the  drip  is 
lin.  or  Gin. 

I  will,  at  the  close  of  the  articles  on  "  Plumbing," 
describe  (with  your  permission)  how  different  we  do 
those  things  in  England,  but  I  must  decline  any 
further  discussion  with  "  Plumber,"  as,  woodcuts  being 
allowed  him,  I  find  the  contest  unequal. — I  am,  &c., 

li.  P.  C.  W. 

t"  R.  P.  C.  W."  is  mistaken.  Correspondents  are 
allowed  woodcuts,  and  if  any  drawing  he  may  have 
sent  was  not  inserted,  it  must  have  been  because  there 
was  insufficient  time  to  cut,  or  some  other  suflScient 
reason. — Ed.] 


MR.  FLETCHER'S  PAPER. 
Sir, — I  admire  a  well-built  brick  front.  I  hate  tuck- 
pointing.  I  have  often  had  my  buildings  very  much 
injured  in  tlieir  appearance  by  the  brickwork  becoming 
splashed  with  mortar  and  showing  each  stage  of  the 
scaffold.  Therefore,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Fletcher  some  more  detailed  account  of  his 
suggested  method  of  i)rotecting  the  work  during  pro- 
gress of  building  with  brown  paper.  Alluding  to  the 
colour  of  mortar  to  be  used  with  red  bricks,  does 
Mr.  Fletcher  mean  by  "dark  mortar ''  what  is  known 
as  "  blue  ash  mortar  "  ?  If  not,  what  means  are  used 
to  darken  the  mortar?  In  the  fourteenth  line  from 
the  bottom  of  first  column  in  the  table  in  which  cost 
of  labour,  &c.,  of  Pether's  bricks  is  treated,  should  not 
the  word  "glazed"  have  been  "  gauged? — I  am,  ic," 

R.  L. 


BUILDING  STONE  AND  HOW  TO  JUDGE  IT. 

Sir. — Mr.  C.  A.  Weddle's  letter  recals  to  my  mind  a 
statement  which  I  have  somewhere  read  as  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  test  the  stone 
used  for  S.  Paul's.  As  well  as  I  remember  his  method 
was  to  leave  the  blocks,  when  quarried,  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  at  least  two  years  before  taking  them  in 
hand,  when  the  sound  blocks  were  selected.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  ordeal  was,  and  still  is,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  flaw  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  material.  In 
small  jobs  this  plan  could  not  be  well  carried  out,  unless 
the  owners  of  stone  would  quarry  a  large  stock  to  be 
kept  on  hand  ;  but  had  it  been  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  houses  of  Parliament,  the  gain,  both  In 
money  and  appearance,  would  have  been  great. — Ail 
Amateur. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

BuiTisii  Pekmanent  Benefit  Building  Society. 
— The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  last  week  at  the  Loudon  Bridge  Hotel.  The 
report  stated  that  the  society  consisted  of  150 
members  who  held  375  shares,  of  whicli  19S  wero 
investment,  and  177  advanced  or  borrowed  shares. 
The  amount  available  for  bonus  was  £250. 

London  and  Provincial  Permanent  Benefit 
BviLDiNG  Society. — Tho  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  last  week,  Mr.  Theodore  Jones  in 
the  chair.  The  report  and  balance  sheet  showed 
that  the  advances  made  during  the  year  had 
amounted  to  £3,431,  and  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  contingent  fund,  after  providing  for  all  expenses 
of  management,  had  been  increased  from  £H4  IGs.  in 
1864,  to  £540.  The  society  is  mutual,  and  works  at 
very  small  expense,  tho  investing  shares  being  5  per 
cent,  for  tho  whole  period  invested.  The  income  of 
the  society,  which  was  £5,111  in  1864,  has  grown 
to  £9,034  in  1871. 

Warrington  Permanent  Building  Society.— 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  hold  on 
Monday  week.  The  managers,  in  presenting  their 
fifth  annual  balance  sheet,  again  congratulate  tho 
shareholders  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
society,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  statement  of 
accounts.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
within  the  past  year  has  been  £28,745  Os.  2d.,  of 
which  £18,554 19s.  5d.  has  been  received  on  invested 
shares  alone,  which  is  about  £2,000  more  on  this 
account  tlian  in  the  preceding  year.  The  advances 
on  mortgages  have  also  been  greater  than  in_  any- 
previous  year,  the  managers  having  lent  out  ^nthin 
the  same  period  tho  large  sum  of  £22,360,  as  against 
£18,932  last  year,  and  after  deducting  repajnnents 
and  redemptions,  the  balance  of  this  account  stands 
at  £56,554  9s.  7d.,  as  against  £40,674  Ia,gt  report. 
The  average  bonus  paid  by  borrowers  at  the  sales 
of  money  has  been  about  £4  10s.  per  £100.  There 
arc  ou  tho  books  of  the  society  952  members,  of 
whom  110  are  borrowers.  The  managers  have 
declared  a  dividend  of  £7  per  cent,  to  investors,  to 
pay  which  will  absorb  about  £3,015,  leaving 
£208  9s.  7d.,  to  be  carried  to  tho  reserve  fund. 


A  Parliamentary  paper  states  that  during  the  first 
half  of  last  year  55  persons  were  run  over  and 
killed  in  tho  London  streets,  and  1,139  others  were 
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Itttercommiittitiition. 

QVESTWXS. 

[2501] — Iron  Stains  in  Oak. — WTiat  is  the  most 
effectual  Tvay  of  removiug  iron  stains  from  oak  ? — 
F.  H. 

[2502.] — S.  Peter's,  Rome. — Will  any  render 
inform  me  wliere  I  eiin  procure,  at  nioderato  cost,  a. 
good  detailed  architectural  liistory  and  description  of 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  from  its  commencement  to  its  com- 
pletion?—Br.^maxti;. 

[250.3.]— Masrnetio  North.— How  many  degrees 
does  the  magnetic  north  vary  from  tlie  true  nortli 
pole  ?  Wliat  is  tlie  .supposed  cause  of  tlie  dirterence  in 
variation  ?  What  is  the  best  worli  to  refer  to  on  these 
subjects?— A.  llE.wr.u. 

[2,504] — Heating  Cliurches.  —  Would  some  of 
your  readers  kinilly  give  me  parlicuhirs  of  I'orritfs 
plan  of  healing,  Willi  particulars  of  cost,  if  possible, 
and  also  address  of  Die  party  who  supplies  the  ajipara- 
tus  ?  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some  of  your  readers 
would  give  me  their  advice  upon  any  other  cheap 
system  for  heating  a  village  church  accommodating 
about  300  people,  with  particulars  of  approximate  cost. 
— Architect. 

[2.505.] — Sections  of  Purlins. — Permit  me  to 
inqnire  which  of  three  sectious  of  purlins  is  considered 
test — Oin.  X  5in.,  llin.  x  -liu.,  or  llin.  x  Sin. —in  a 
queen  post  roof  where  the  principals  are  10ft.  apart 
and  purlins  (;(t.,  with  spruce  rafters  3in.  x  2Jin.,  and 
elate  covering?  Also,  whether  the  modern  practice 
by  some  builders  of  fi.xing  purlins  with  their  sides 
vertical,  instead  of  at  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  roof  (as  always  taught  and  practised  by  our  fore- 
fathers), is  not  a  wrong  practice  ?— E.  G. 

[2506.] — Wrought-Iron  Girders. — Whenever  a 
wood  girder,  joist,  or  beam,  is  required,  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  obtain  the  given  size  and  weight  it  will 
support  by  looking  into  Tredgold's,  Newland's,  or 
Nicliolson's  works,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
by  some  kind  subscriber  if  any  work  can  be  got  giving 
rules  for  working  out  dimensions  of  wrought  and  cast- 
iron  girders  in  a  similar  manner.     Sketch  A  is  a  box 
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girder.  The  bearing  is  2nft.  ;  the  weight  of  wall,  root 
and  part  of  floor  il  will  have  to  support  is  about  14  tons. 
I  shall  feel  graleful  to  be  informed  the  sulistunce 
iron  for  sides  and  lop  and  bottom  plates;  also  angle- 
iron,  and  the  method  of  working  it  out.  Sketch  I! 
represents  two  rolled  iron  girders  put  side  by  side. 
Supposing  they  were  used  instead  of  the  box  girder. 
how  are  tlieir  dimensions  found,  and  would  they  not 
be  stronger  than  that  represented  by  section  A  ? — G.  A. 

SUITII. 

[2507.] — Basalt. — Will  any  reader  kindly  tell  me 
for  what  building  purpose  basalt  is  used,  and  state  ap- 
pearance of  same  ?  In  geological  works,  basalt  is  stated 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  once  molten  lava. — 
A.  K.  B. 

[2508.]— Sketcliing  In  and  About  London.— 
Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me,  through  this  column, 
whom  to  apply  to  for  permission  to  sketch  in  ^Vesl- 
minster  Abbey?  Also  name  a  few  notable  ancient 
buildings  in  and  about  London,  say  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles,  to  visit  for  sketching  purposes. — 
Kusxic. 


[2500.] — Specification.— Can  any  fellow  reader 
tell  me  how  to  get  such  information  as  will  enable  me 
to  prepare  a  specification  for  a  small  building  on 
ecclesiastical  property,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  I  notice  on  p.  x.  of 
the  BflLDlsG  News  for  March  8  a  work  entitled 
"Dilapidations,  Ecclesiastical  and  General,  Adapted 
to  the  Act  of  1871."  Will  this  work  supply  my  want  ? 
— Tektox. 

[2510.]— Pitch  Pine.— "Wood  Staining— Our 
highly-esteemed  friend  "An  Experienced  Workman" 
remarks  on  p.  100,  "  Pitch  pine  is  admirably  suited  for 
all  purposes  when  strength  and  durability  are  desired,*' 
&c.  Is  this  correct  ?  I  have  heard  that  the  Govern- 
ment oflicials  are  now  condemning  pitch  pine  as  unfit 
for  building  purposes,  except  where  well  exposed  to 
the  air  ;  in  fact.  I  am  told  that  pitch  pine  has  proveil 
a  complete  failure  where  air  is  excluded.  Can  any 
friend  authoritatively  say  which  of  the  above  remarks 
is  correct  ?  The  articles  by  "  An  Experienced  Work- 
man "  are  so  intensely  interesting  and  useful,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  if  we  may  expect  an  index  to  the 
various  processes  treated  on  ?  I  esteem  the  articles  as 
most  useful  for  reference;  but,  without  ati  index,  much 
time  must  be  wasted  in  finding  the  particular  articli' 
which  may  be  wanted.  I  fully  endorse  his  remarks  at 
bottom  of  first  column,  p.  190.  It  is  some  years  since 
I  used  any  stain  save  those  which  he  recommends,  and 
I  use  them  in  the  same  way.  Stains  simply  laid  on 
with  the  brush  hide  the  natural  beauty  of  the  wood, 
whilst  rubbing  takes  off  the  superfluous  stain;  and  those 
grains  which  are  most  porous,  having  imbibed  the 
largest  quantity  of  the  stain,  are  brought  out  into  high 
relief,  thus  making  the  beauty  of  the  natural  grain 
more  visible,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  tiie  real  object 
of  staining.  I  have  made  very  satisfactory  work  with 
Prussian  blue  mixed  with  burnt  sienna,  but  the  effect 
is  rather  uncertain,  either  atmospheric  influences  or 
some  chemical  difference  in  the  Prussian  blue  itself 
causing  it  to  have  a  less  pleasing  effect  atone  time  than 
at  another.  I  consider  water  far  preferable  to  oil  for 
bringing  out  the  grain  :  but  I  generally  use  oil  for  out- 
door work.  Perhaps  some  friend  can  tell  me  how  to 
use  the  water  st^iu  for  outdoor  work  without  sacrificing 
durability. — A  Constant  Ke.vdek. 


RErLUi>i. 

[247(5.] — Measures  of  Lime. — 1  find  in  Hopper's 
"Practical  Measurer''  for  ls5:i,  a  hundred  of  liine  is 
;i5  bushels.  Gilbert  K.  Itedgrave  gets  back  to  17;;4, 
and  finds  25  bushels  =  1  cwt.  "  P.inniiigliam "  tells 
us  lime  is  sold  at  per  ton,  no  doubt  meaning  1121b. 
=  1  cwt.— W.  T. 

[247ii.]— Measures  of  Lime —I  had  noted  in  my 
hooks  the  information  given  by  "  Birmingham."  but 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  (for  whose  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting reply  allow  me  to  thank  him)  has  again  put 
me  in  doubt.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  according  to 
London  practice,  how  many  bushels  of  stone  lime 
(heaped  or  striked)  go  to  a  cubic  yard,  how  many 
bushels  of  ground  lime  (heaped  or  striked)  go  to  a  cubic 
yard,  and  how  many  bushels  of  sand  (heaped  or  striked) 
go  to  a  cubic  yard  ?  I  see  that  Loudon  price-books 
quote  lime  at  per  cubic  yard.  Mr.  Redgrave  quotes 
Batly  Laugley  to  the  effect  that  a  hundred  of  lime  is 
1 00  peeks, or  25  bushels  ;  but  ^Ir.  Tarn,  in  his  "Students' 
Guide,"  says  a  hundred  of  \m\v  is  ■:■•  bushels.  Who  is 
right  ?  and  are  the  bushels  heaped  oi-  striked  ? — A.  II. 

[2482.] — Reservoir  Construction. — Referring  to 
my  question  in  the  BtiLDlNC.  News  of  the  23rd  ult., 
I  hope  some  one  will  kindly  give  me  information  as  to 
the  above,  especially  as  to  the  question  of  filtering. 
The  ground  falling  away  rapidly  from  the  site  of  the 
reservoir,  I  had  thought  of  constructing  a  small  filtering 
chamber  at  a  short  distance  below  it, in  brick  and  cement. 
Is  it  better  to  let  the  water  filter  up  or  down  ?  Either 
could  be  done  in  this  case.  Is  there  any  special  "  tip" 
as  to  provision  for  emptying  the  reservoir  when  re- 
quired?— Deumod. 

[2490.1  —  The  Pointed  Style.  —  Brandon's 
"  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture  "  is  a  first-rate  work, 
which  would  probably  meet  "11.  L.  M.'s"  needs. 
Theory  requires  that  wherever  pressure  is  concentrated 
on  an  arch,  there  should  be  a  cusp  to  strengthen  it  for 
resistance.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  citenary,  which 
forms  a  cusp  at  any  link  where  a  weight  is  suspended, 
and  Ilooke's  discovei-y,  "  ut  peudut  contiuumn  flexile, 
sic  stabit  contiguum  rigidum  inversum,"  at  once  ap- 
plies this  to  the  arch.  For  this  reason,  when  an  arch 
has  to  he  loaded  on  the  vertex,  a  pointed  arch  should 
be  I  he  form  chosen  ;  that  so,  the  load  may  be  on  the 
cusp.— T.  II.  E. 

[2493.] — Firegrates  and  Flues.— Contracting  a 
flue  is  when  the  chimney  or  arch-bar  is  fi.xed,  the 
flue  must  be  its  intended  size  at  bottom.  It  is  done 
by  short  bars  of  iron,  one  end  resting  on  arch  over- 
opening,  the  other  end  resting  on  cliimney-back.  I 
have  built  the  flues  on  this  plan  for  eighleen  years, 
and  saved  the  exjiense  of  chimney-pots.  I  am  always 
watchful,  when  the  stoves  are  set,  to  have  them  set 
with  brickwork,  not  the  space  at  the  back  of  stove 
filled  up  with  dirt— W.  T. 

[2495.] — Liability  of  G-as  Companies— In 
reply  to  "  L.  .1.,"  alihoiigb  A.'s  gas  comiiuiiy  have  no 
Act  of  I'arliameut,  yet  if  the  undertaking  be  authorised 
by  a  provisional  order,  made  under  the  (ias  and 
Waterworks  l''acilities  Act.  1.S70,  then  the  recovery  of 
gas  rent  liue  from  \.  may  be  enforced  by  cutting  off 
the  service  jiipe,  and  the  expense  so  incurred  imiy,  to- 
gether with  the  sum  due,  be  recovered  from  him  by 
summons  before  a  magistrate,  and  by  a  warrant  of 
distress.nnder  the  Gasworku  Clausws  Act  of  last  session, 
34  &  35  Vict..  41.— N. 


[2495.]— Liability  of  Gas  Companies.- The 
question  as  to  liability  of  gas  companies  raised  by  this 
question,  is  very  readilv  answered.  Under  the  Gas- 
works Clauses  Act,  1S47  (10  Vict.,  c.  15),  s.  HJ,  gas 
companies  have  power,  in  case  of  any  person  supplied 
by  them  neglecting  to  pay  the  rent,  to  prevent  the 
gas  from  entering  the  premises  of  such  person,  by 
cutting  off  the  service  pipe,  or  by  such  means  as  they 
shall  think  fit.  If  the  company  referred  to  is  formed 
under  the  Gas  and  Water  Facilities  Act,  1870,  that  Act 
])rovides  that  the  provisions  of  the  Ga-sworks  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  shall  be  incm-poratcd,  save  where  expressly 
varied  or  excepted  by  the  provisional  order  under  which 
the  company  is  formed. — .V.  S.  N. 

[249S.]— Gauging  Sheet  Lead.— An  iron  gauge 
can  be  made  from  the  following; — For  milled  lead, 
the  weight  per  foot,  according  to  the  several  thick- 
nesses, is  as  follows; — One-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
3}lb.  ;  one-twelfth.  5lb.  ;  one-tenth,  Olh.  ;  one-eighth, 
7jlb.  ;  one-sixth,  lolh. ;  one-fifth,  121b.;  one-quarter, 
lijlb. ;  one-third.  19'<lb. ;  one-half,  29Jlb. ;  three-fourths, 
42ilb. ;  one  inch,  .•/.ilb.— W.  T. 

[2408.] — Gauging  Sheet  Lead.— Seme  years  since 
I  invented  a  gauge  for  measuring  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  metal  and  other  plates,  the  principle  of  which 
is  the  ]n-ogressive  movement  of  an  accurately-cut  screw. 
To  this  is  affixed  a  circular  index  or  micrometer-head 
(ridv  the  catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  istil, 
class  10,  No.  298).  I  have  a  very  small  gauge  made 
expressly  for  architects,  surveyors,  &c.,  with  two  lines 
of  numbers— one  gives  at  sight  the  exact  weight  per 
foot  super,  of  sheet  lead  up  to  8lb.,  and  the  other  line 
of  glass  up  to  320Z.  to  the  foot  super.  From  the  same 
gauge  may  also  be  ascertained  the  weight  per  foot 
super,  of  lill  other  substances  by  the  use  of  my  sliding 
scale  of  equivalents.  The  outer  circle  of  the  dial  is 
divided,  so  that  eacli  minor  division  represents  loz.  per 
foot  super,  of  sheet  iron,  specific  gravity  7  (18,  the 
pounds  and  quarters  being  marked  off  up  to  2filb  tii  the 
foot.  The  next  circle  is  so  divided  that  each  minor 
division  represents  the  louoth  part  of  an  inch.the  num- 
bers 1  to  50  being  luoths  of  an  inch.  This  line  is  sug- 
gested for  adoption  as  a  practicable  application  of  deci- 
mals for  an  "imperial"  gauge,  in  lieu  of  the  arbitrary 
and  conflicting  measures  now  in  use,  few  of  which  liave 
any  definite  value  with  respect  either  to  thickness  or 
weight.  The  inner  circle  gives  the  Birmingham  wire 
gauge.  But  as  the  various  authorities  differ  as  to  the 
thickness  they  assign  to  almost  every  number,  those 
there  set  out  are  the  mean  results  of  many  trials  with 
gauges  issued  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles, 
and  of  references  to  the  works  of  those  v\-ho  have 
written  on  the  subject.— E.  L.  Hayward,  79,  Comhill, 
E.G. 

[2499.] — Red  Ants.— Place  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  tracks  of  the  ants  some  ordinary  jam  pots,  about 
half  filled  with  brown  sugar  and  water,  mixed  to  the 
consistency  of  syrup,  and  do  not  remove  themfor  some 
days. — Node. 

PARLIAMENTARY    NOTES. 

S.  .James's  Pauk.— Mr.  W.  11.  Smith  on  Thursday 
week  asked  wlietlier  it  w.as  the  intenti.m  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  a  Bill,  for  which  plans 
had  been  deposited,  nnder  which  it  was  pro\iosed 
to  obtain  powers  to  take  aplotofgroumlin  S.  J.ames's 
Park  upwiirds  of  S.'iOft.  in  length,  and  from  50ft.  to 
"Oft.  in  deptli,  for  the  erection  of  additional  offices 
for  the  Admir.alty,  and,  if  the  Bill  was  to  bo  pro- 
ceeded with,  wiien  it  would  bo  introduced.— Mr. 
Ayi-ton  replied  that  the  Bill  referred  to  w.as  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  would,  ho  hoped,  be  introduced 
before  Eii-ster,  or  at  all  events  immediately  after- 
wards. Ue  conld  not,  however,  quite  accept  the 
a,ssuraption  on  which  the  question  was  ba.sed  that  it 
was  intended  to  take  special  powers  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  build  over  this  land.  The  laud,  of 
course,  was  part  of  the  property  of  tlio  Crown,  and 
part  therefore  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  tho 
Crown  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  tho  govern- 
ment of  tho  country.  It  was  quite  available  for  the 
purpose  of  building  offices  if  necessary.  But  tho 
object  of  the  Bill  was  more  especially  to  obtain  land 
which  belonged  to  private  persons.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  build  over  the  whole  of  the  land  described 
in  the  deposited  plans,  but  merely  to  build  withm 
those  limits. 

Improvement  of  Lahoukers'  D-welltnos  ix 
Ireland. — In  an.swer  to  Mr.  Downing,  tho  M.arquis 
of  lliirtington  said  ho  was  unablo  to  state  the  day 
when  ho  would  introduce  his  bill  for  tho  improve- 
ment of  lalwrnrers'  dwellings  in  Ireland,  but  ho 
hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  before  Easter. 

Metropolitan  Tramways.  —  E.arl  (^owper 
moved  on  Monday  in  tho  House  of  Lords  th.at  tho 
Earl  of  Airlie,  Earl  Beauch.amp,  tho  Earl  of  Long- 
ford, Viscount  Eversley,  and  Lord  Clinton  bo 
appointed  to  join  with  the  Select  Connnittet^  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  tha  question  of 
metropolitan  tramways  proposed  to  be  sanctioned  by 
Bills  in  the  present  session,  and  to  report: — (I) 
Whether  it  w;is  desirable  or  not  that  jiny  fresh 
tramways  shonld  bo  laid  v/ithin  the  metropolitan 
area;  ("2)  wh.it  should  be  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
politan area  in  respect  of  tramways ;  (;!)  under 
what  authority  tho  construction  and  working  of 
metropolitan  tramways,  if  any,  shonld  be  placed; 
(4)  along  what  lines  of  streets  tramways  shiuild  bo 
allowed  to  be  constructed,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions. The  motion,  after  a  brief  conversation,  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  Water  in  Victoria  Park. — Mr.  Ayrton 
informed  Mr.  Stapleton  that  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  state  of  the  water  in  Victoria 
Park,  and  from  inquiries  ho  had  made  and  Ida  own 
obser%'atinn  lie  was  satisfied  the  ponds  were  not 
likely  to  become  a  source  of  danger  to  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
danger  stops  would  be  taken  to  remove  the  mud  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  funds  had  been  voted  by  Par- 
liament. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — Mr. 
Bruce,  replying  to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  stated  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  members  of  this  Board  directly  by  the 
ratepayers. 


WATES  SUPPLY  AMTD  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Glasgow. — At  a  meeting  of  Town  Council  held 
on  7th  March  the  Lord-Provost  intimated  that  it 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Sewage  Committee  that 
a  deputation  of  four  gentlemen  should  inquire  into 
what  systems  for  the  disposal  of  sewiigo  should  he 
experimented  upon,  and  in  what  districts  of  the  city 
they  should  be  tried.  It  was  thought  right  to  place 
the  sum  of  £500  at  thou*  disposal.  At  the  sauie 
meeting  it  was  asked  whether  the  Police  Board  in- 
tended to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  erecting  bnths 
and  washhouses  for  the  poor.  It  was  replied  that 
three  years  ago  the  Health  Committee  had  had  plans 
prepared,  but  the  estimates  were  higher  than  had 
been  expected,  and  as  there  were  not  sufficient  funds 
at  the  time,  the  matter  had  remained  in  abeyance. 
On  two  several  occasions  when  the  police  assess- 
ment was  being  considered  it  was  expected  that 
some  provision  might  be  made  for  the  baths,  but 
from  other  expenditure  being  required  throughout 
the  city,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  defer  it.  The 
Convener  of  the  Committee  hoped  that  when  another 
assessment  was  imposed  this  important  matter  would 
be  remembered. 

The  London  Water  Supply.— The  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Waterworks  Company  have  just  com- 
menced the  construction  of  four  enormous  reservoirs 
at  Rye  Hill,  Peckham.  The  site  of  the  reservoirs  is 
at  the  western  angle  of  Nunhead.  The  excavations 
have  already  proceeded  to  some  depth,  about  350 
labourers  being  engaged  in  the  work.  When  com- 
plete the  reservoirs  will  have  a  depth  of  22ft.  of 
water.  The  upper  reservoirs  will  contain  6,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  lowers  ones  12,000,000 
gallons.  They  will  be  roofed  and  covered  in,  and 
the  surface  above  turfed,  covering  an  area  of  about 
15  acres.  An  immense  engine-house  and  pumping 
engine,  together  with  extensive  blocks  of  cottages 
and  other  buildings,  will  be  erected  on  the  premLses. 
The  floors  and  sides  of  the  reservoirs  will  be  lined 
with  brickwork,  and  coated  with  cement.  The 
pipes  through  which  the  water  will  be  pumped  from 
the  reservoirs  will  be  30in.  in  cUameter,  the  water 
being  previously  filtered. 

The  Water  Supply  of  South  London. — Mr. 
McOormack  states,  in  his  report  to  the  Lambeth 
Vestry  : — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that 
both  waters  are  totally  unfit  for  human  consumption, 
and  are  little  better  than  merely  extensively  diluted 
sewage.  Of  the  two,  the  Lambeth  water  was  a  trifle 
worse  than  the  Vauxhall ;  but  both  were  much 
worse  than  many  waters  which  have  been  already 
condemned  and  the  wells  closed.  The  analysis 
clearly  showed  that  the  company's  fllters  have  been 
Completely  overmatched  by  the  late  fl.oods,  and 
have  been  totally  unable  to  remove  even  the  sus- 
pended impurities,  and  we  have  simply  been  drink- 
ing the  sewage  matters  and  living  organisms  pro- 
duced and  poured  into  the  river  by  all  tlie  town  and 
farm  drains  along  itsban^s.  It  is  little  wonder  tliat 
wc  are  sickly,  but  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  so  many 
of  us  have  escaped  disease." 
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CHIPS. 

Some  of  the  old  Hyde  Park  railings  which  fell 
before  the  pressure  of  a  mob  during  tlie  Reform 
agitation,  have  been  utilised  to  surround  the  new 
East  London  Museum,  Bethnal  Green. 

At  the  Newington  vestry,  on  the  6th  inst.,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Barker,  £1,100  was  ordered 
to  bo  raised  for  the  construction  of  new  sewers  in 
the  parish  during  the  current  year. 

The  vestry  of  S.  Luke's  have  agreed  to  repave 
Chiswell-street,  I'insbury.  witli  grainte  cubes,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  apply  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
for  permission  to  borrow  £8,000,  to  be  repaid  in  in- 
stalments to  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  pavement  of  Cornhill  by  the  Llmmer  As- 
phalte  Company  was  to  have  been  commenced  on 
the  1st  inst.,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
having  resolved  to  pave  the  footways  as  well  as 
the  roadways,  the  operations  of  the  Company  are 
postponed  till  the  completion  of  a  new  line  of  gra- 
nite kerbstone. 

Dr.  Whitmore,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Mary- 
lebone,  reports  most  favourably  of  the  water  sup- 
plied to  that  parish  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water- 
works Company. 


Protkction  of  London  from  Fire. — The  great 
fire  at  Chicago  has  not  been  without  its  lesson  to 
other  large  and  populous  cities.  Ever  since  that 
calamity,  it  has  been  asked  whether  in  Lonrlon  and 
our  other  large  citie.s  there  exists  machinery  for 
effectually  checking  the  spread  of  a  fire  that  lias  got 
the  upper  hand  in  the  first  instance.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  Fire  Brigade  ma}'  be  rehed  upon  to  get  the 
enemy  under  before  it  spreads  ;  but  can  we  count 
upon  this  always  being  the  case  ?  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  last  week,  Mr.  H. 
A.  Isaacs  called  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  to 
this  question  as  aifecting  the  City  of  London.  He 
contended  that  the  existing  water  supply  of  the  City 
is  nnt  suflicieut  to  sust;nn  the  drain  upon  it  that 
would  be  necessitated  by  the  outbreak  of  a  large  fire, 
for  while  the  population  of  the  district  (which  in- 
cludes the  City)  supplied  by  the  New  River  Com- 
pany is  increasiog  at  the  rate  of  2.t  per  cent,  in  a 
decade,  the  water  supply  shows  a  dimiHution.  Mr. 
Isaacs  proposed  the  construction  of  one  reservoir  or 
more  within  the  City,  to  be  fed  from  the  Thames, 
from  which  hydrants  in  each  street  could  be  supplied ; 
and  he  adduced  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  existing  intermittent  water-supply 
as  a  provision  against  fires.  He  was  compelled  to 
confess,  however,  that  the  first  cost  of  carrying  out 
his  scheme  would  be  very  heavy,  exceeding  proba- 
bly £100,000,  or,  as  another  member  of  the  Court 
calculated,  ten  millions  sterling.  The  Corporation 
appears  to  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Bedford,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who 
said  that  another  Fire  of  London  was  about  as  likely 
to  happen  as  another  Deluge,  and  so  Mr.  Isaacs's 
motion  was  lost.  But  without  incurring  the  vast 
expenditure  entailed  bj^  the  proposed  scheme,  it  is 
surely  possible  to  provide  more  effectively  than  at 
present  against  the  very  real  dangers  that  have  been 
pointed  out. 

Constant  Water  Supply. — We  learn  that  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies  have  made  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  regulations  which 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  last  session  authorises 
them  to  make  with  regard  to  fittings  and  arrange- 
ments for  preventing  waste,  previously  to  providing 
a  constant  supply  of  water.  These  are  being  care- 
fully examined  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  as  representing  the  interests  of  the 
consumers,  who  are  entitled  to  be  heard  before  the 
regulations  are  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  A 
preliminary  examination  of  the  regulations  has  (says 
the  Metropolitan)  shown  them  to  contain  sufficient 
objectionable  matter  to  lead  the  Board  to  request  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  withhold  their  confirmation  of 
the  regulations  until  the  Metropolitan  Board  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  place  the  whole  of  their  objections 
before  them.  We  believe  that  when  the  Bill  was 
passing  through  Parliament  last  year  the  Board 
strongl}''  represented  the  expediency  of  the  regula- 
tions being  made  by  them  in  order  to  secure  fairness 
and  a  due  regard  for  the  inte^-ests  of  the  consumers. 
The  Board  urged  that  if  the  regulations  were  tu  be 
made  by  the  companies,  the  latter  would  only  seek 
to  secure  themselves,  and  would  impose  such 
stringent  and  vexatious  conditions  as  to  make  the 
provision  for  a  constant  supply  practicalh'  inopera- 
tive. The  result  is  said  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
these  anticipations,  many  of  the  regulations  being 
of  such  a  character  as  to  render  a  constant  supply 
under  the  conditions  which  thej'-  would  impose  much 
more  incon\'enii'nt  than  the  present  system.  The 
MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works,  however,  appear 
determined  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  iu  this 
matter  to  the  utmost,  of  their  power. 

Sea  Water  to  Make  Bread. — At  the  Paris 
Academy,  says  Good  Health,  the  propriety  of  using 
sea  water  to  make  bread  has  been  under  discussion, 
M.  Moison  stated  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cancale,  yeast  alone  is  made  with  fresh  water,  and 
that  pure  sea  water  is  exclusively  employed  in  knead- 
ing the  paste;  the  bread  thus  made  has  not  more 
than  the  necessary  amount  of  saline  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  when  sea  water  has  been  added  to  soup, 
instead  of  salt,  a  food  has  been  obtained  which  should 
be  rejected.  The  author  asks  if  he  must  not  see,  in 
the  comparison  of  these  two  results,  proof  of  a  par- 
ticular transformation  undergone  iu  the  salts  of  sea 
water  during  the  process  of  baking.  He  also  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  the  good  h5'gienic 
effects  which  he  attributes  to  the  use  of  bread  salted 
with  sea  water.  This  discussion  is-  interesting  in 
reference  to  making  bread  on  long  voyages.  M'hy 
should  we  not  have  hot  rolls  every  morning?  IMore- 
over,  it  may  be  that  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the 
constituents  of  sea  water  may  be  obtained  ia  that 
way. 


Putney  Bridge. — In  anticipation  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Boat-race,  a  correspondent  calls  at- 
tention to  the  very  dangerous  state  of  Putney  Bridge. 
He  states  that  it  has  been  under  repair  for  some 
months,  only  a  small  jiortion  being  done  at  a 
time.  At  present  the  workmen  are  about  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  and  for  about  200ft.  the  width  for 
carriage  traffic  is  under  Oft.,  without  any  provision 
for  foot  passengers.  There  is  only  a  very  narrow 
siding  at  each  end  of  this  portion  of  the  work. 
Hundreds  of  carriages  and  thousands  of  pedestrians 
will  attempt  to  pass  over  this  narrow  space.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that 
the  public  should  know  wliat  they  will  have  to  be 
exposed  to.  The  railings  are  old  and  rotten,  and 
should  a  block  occur  and  a  panic  ensue,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  dreadful,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
Government  inspector  should  visit  and  report. 

Lambeth  School  of  Art. — On  the  7th  inst.  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  this  very 
successful  institution  was  made  by  Canon  Gregory, 
at  the  school,  MiUer's-lane,  Upper  Keuuington-lane. 
Miss  Agnes  Schenk  waa  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
design  for  lace,  and  also  received  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  scholarship  of  £25.  The  silver  medallists 
were  Miss  Alice  Purkess,  for  a  head  from  life  ;  Mr, 
Arthur  Barlow,  for  a  model  from  the  antique;  and 
Mr.  Tom  Hunt,  for  a  life  study.  There  were  seven 
bronze  medals,  and  numerous  other  prizes,  including 
books,  money,  and  several  useful  articles.  Canon 
Gregor3%  before  the  presentation,  sketched  the 
eighteen  years'  history  of  the  school,  from  its 
modest  origin,  with  which  he  was  personally  con- 
nected, to  its  present  handsome,  useful,  and  large 
proportions.  The  aim  of  its  founders  and  existing 
managers  was  to  render  the  teaching  a  practical  ad- 
junct to  the  iron  and  pottery  industries  of  the 
district. 

A  Metropolitan  Hotel  de  Vilt.e. — A  rumour 
has  obtained  currency  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  is  disposed  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
Metru]iolitan  District  Asylums  Board  and  the  London 
School  Board  for  the  erection  of  a  building  capable 
of  accommodating  all  of  them  upon  a  centrally 
situated  site.  The  Thames  embankment  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  fitting  site,  just  west  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  facade  of  the 
new  building  should  in  some  measure  harmonise  with 
that  of  Somerset  House. 

The  Architectural  Musel-jl — The  suggestions 
made  at  the  Conference  at  the  Museum  on  February 
15th,  for  the  extended  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Museum 
Committee,  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  one  competent  to  instruct  students  and  art 
workmen  iu  dratving,  and  to  give  information  re- 
specting the  various  objects,  should  be  in  attendance 
at  the  Museum  daily  from  two  to  five,  and  on  Satur- 
days from  two  till  eight  o'clock.  The  Committee 
desire  to  know  on  what  terms  such  services  can  be 
obtained,  and  invite  gentlemen  willing  to  engage 
themselves  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  and 
terms  bv  letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Joseph 
Clarke,  Esq.,  13,  Stratford-place"i  W.  The  Committee 
then  propose  to  call  the  members  of  the  late  con- 
ference together  with  the  view  to  further  action. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK 
Monday. — IIoval  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.— "On  the  Fall  of  a  (.'lunch  Dome, 
■with  Suggestions  for  its  Const  ruction  on 
Better  rrinciples."  By  Mr.  Wyatt  Bap- 
worth.     8  p.m. 

Tuesday.  —  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
"On  the  Conditions  which  favour,  and 
those  which  limit,  the  Economy  of  Fuel 
in  the  Blast  Furnace  for  Smelting  Iron." 
By  Mr.  Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.     8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts. — "  On  the  British 
Trade  with  France  during  the  last  Tea 
Years  iu  its  relation  to  the  General  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  By  Professor 
Leoue  Levi.     8  p.m. 

Friday.  —  ARciitTECTURAL  Association.  —  "  On 
Christian  Iconography."  By  Mr.  G.  H. 
Birch,  V.r.     7,30  p.m. 


The  Bew  schools  and  tcacber*s  residence  at  Corse 
are  now  complete,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  25th 
of  this  month.  Tho  buildings  have  been  constructed 
in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  will  be  used  for  a 
Chapel  of  Ease  as  well  as  a  school.  Frederick 
Fowlcs,  of  Hartpury,  was  tho  contractor,  who  has 
can-icd  out  the  works  satisfactorily ;  Messrs. 
Fullj.imes,  Waller  &  Son,  of  Gloucester,  being  the 
architects. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Berwick. — Th-^   i)Ui>-tiT('rs    Iww  have  been  out  on 
strike  for  the  nine  hours'  inovemeut  aud  Cd.  per  hour. 
Their  demand   l»us  been   acceded  to,   fifty-one    hours 
per  week,  aud  (id.  per  hour. 

Dundee. — A  meeting  of  operative  painters  wnsheld 
on  Thursday  week,  in  Dundee,  wlieu  it  was  found 
necpssary  to  give  up  agitating  for  the  lifty-one  himrs, 
from  thr  want  of  unity  among  the  men.  Tho  musters' 
offer  was  accordingly  accepter! — uamfly,  ftfty-seven 
liours  ])or  week,  as  at  present,  but  with  an  increase  of 
wages  from  5A<i.  to  cd.  per  lionr,  and  from  .'.Jd.  to  7d. 
per  liour  for  overtime — the  change  to  take  place  on 
1st  April. 

Strike  in  the  Building  Thade  at  Oxford. — A 
large  open  air  meeting  of  the  workmen  in  the  building 
trade,  who  struck  on  Saturday  night,  was  held  on 
Monday  morning,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 
"That  any  communication  received  from  the  employers 
by  the  Committee  should  be  answered  at  once,  but  tliat 
no  notice  should  betaken  of  any  othercommunicatiou," 
This  resolution  was  in  answer  to  the  masters,  who,  on 
Saturday,  invited  the  workmen  to  send  a  deputation  of 
not  more  than  one  from  each  firm  to  meet  them  to  dis- 
cuss the  adoption  of  the  nine  hours'  system.  The  men 
declined  this  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  their  single 
representatives  would  be  "spotted"  if  they  met  the 
m:isters  as  proposed.  There  were  betweeu  '2,(i(iit  aud 
:i.oOO  porhons  present  at  the  meeting,  which  passi'd  off 
quietly.  There  are  betweeu  1,500  aud  l.dOO  workmen 
now  on  strike.  Messrs.  Lucy  (Eagle  Foundry),  and 
Codd  &  Keynolds,  Davcntry,  have  agreed  to  the 
demands  of  the  men.  The  filayor.  Professor  Rogers, 
and  others,  are  endeavouring  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Aberdeen. — A  meeting  of  the  operative  cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers,  and  pianoforte-makers  was  held 
in  Aberdeen  on  Saturday  night,  to  consider  the  offer  of 
the  employers  regarding  the  date  at  which  the  fifty-one 
hours  should  take  effect.  It  was  stated  that  the  piano- 
forte-makers are  to  get  the  tifty-one  hours'  limit  on  1st 
April,  and  the  others  on  2otU  June.  These  terms  are  to 
be  accepted. 

Edinblrgh. — ^The  saw-mill  workers  in  Edinburgh 
and  I.eith,  who  were  on  strike  last  week  for  the  fifty- 
one  hours"  movement,  have  accepted  the  masters'  offer 
of  fifty-fonr  hours  per  week.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  resume  work  at  once. 

liiRMiNciiAM. — A  meeting  of  masters  and  workmen 
in  the  building  trade  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  Mayor  presided.  The  business  was  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  settle  with  an  arbitrator  the  proposed  altera- 
tif-ius  in  trade  rules.  After  a  discussion,  delegates  were 
appuiiili'd  to  represent  masters  and  workmen  to  settle 
the  rnli  s.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  ol  both  masters 
and  men. 

Shrewsbury. — On  Saturday  evening,  the  carpen- 
ters, masons,  painters,  and  others,  held  a  meeting.  It 
was  stated  that  a  circular  had  been  forwarded  to  all 
the  masters,  to  which  no  reply  had  been  received.  In 
the  circular  it  is  proposed  that  54  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  week,  from  6  o'clock  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  with 
one  hour  aud  three-quarters  for  meals;  but  on  Sat m'- 
days  the  hours  to  be  from  Ga.m.  till  12  at  noon,  with 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  but  during  six 
weeks  before  and  after  Christmas  tho  ordinary  hours 
shall  be  from  7  am.  to  5  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for 
meals:  on  Saturday  from  7  a.m.  to  12  noon,  witli  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast.  All  wages  to  remain  as  at 
present,  aud  all  other  existing  rules  to  remain  un- 
altered. A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  nuisters,  wlio  should  be  requested  to  fix  a  time  to 
receive  them,  and  failing  to  do  so  that  the  men  will 
cease  to  work  t!ic  present  hours  after  the  Uith  of 
March. 

York. — The  strike  here  is  general.  The  bricklayers, 
who  have  hitherto  worked  fifty-six  hours  per  week 
for  29s.  '.*d.  wages,  ask  a  reduction  of  hours  to  5(),J, 
aod  the  s;nne  wages.  The  masters  offer  to  lediice  the 
hours  to  '>^.  The  joiners  gave  notice  of  their  present 
action  three  months  since.  From  5(1  hours  they 
demand  a  reduction  to  r,()  hours,  aud  an  increase  of 
wages  at  the  rate  of  ii.^d.  jier  hoin-  instead  of  cd.  The 
masters  offer  lo  reduce  to  5;i  hours,  aud  to  give  c^d. 
per  Iiour.  The  masons  have  in  the  summer  mouths 
worked  oG  hours,  at  the  rate  of  (lid.  per  hour.  They 
seek  for  a  reduction  of  time  to  '»0A  hours,  aud  an 
increase  of  pay  to  the  rate  of  7'id.  per  hour.  Tlie  em- 
ployers offer  to  reduce  the  hours  to  5:!.  The  labourers, 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  have  also 
met.  They  have  been  paid  i;'s.  :id.  a  week,  and  they 
demand  a  guinea,  but  not  to  go  out  upon  it  until 
May.  The  masters  in  the  meantime  offer  l:ts.  lo.Jd. 
per  week,  or  an  increase  of  7id.,  aud  a  decrease  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  !j'<i. 

Northampton. — A  meeting  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  has  been  hold  here,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
steps  to  obtain  tlienino  hours'  movement  and  tlie  adop- 
tion of  a  new  code  of  rules.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended.  The  chairnum  denounced  strikes  as  injurious 
to  both  employer  and  employed,  ami  referred  to  the 
general  eouce-s^ion  of  the  nine-hours'  movement  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  lie  advocated  the  principle  of 
uniformity  of  labour,  especially  in  the  building  trade, 
and  requested  the  meeting  to  pass  the  rules  which 
wouhi  be  submitted  to  them.  The  rules  were  jtassed, 
and  the  1st  of  April  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  on 
which  it  should  be  suggested  that  these  rules  come 
into  operation. 


Leamington.  —  The  bricklayers  of  Leamington 
struck  last  week  for  an  increase  of  wages. 

liisHOP  Auckland. — A  meeting  of  joiners  and 
carpenters  now  on  strike  has  been  held  here,  to  bring 
the  strike,  if  possible,  to  a  final  settlement.  Five  out 
of  seven  of  the  masters  have  acceded  to  the  fifty-three 
hours  aud  Is.  more  wages  for  the  present,  aud  Is.  more 
ativance  within  two  mouths  from  this  date.  Tlie  men 
agreed  to  adopt  the  present  setllenu'ut,  and  to  aj)point 
four  men  to  meet  four  of  the  masters  within  the  time 
stated,  to  settle  the  fifty-hours'  question  ;  and  if  they 
cannot  agree,  each  party  to  appoint  an  independent 
arbitrator,  and  accept  his  decision. 

liRiSTOL. — An  adjourned  interview  between  the 
operative  masons  and  employers  took  jdace  on  Thurs- 
day week.  The  deputation  informed  the  employers 
that  the  society  had  agreed  to  all  the  proposals  made 
by  the  masters  excepting  the  worked-stone  rule  and 
payment  by  the  hour;  the  latter,  however,  some  of  tho 
men  present  believed  would  soon  he  more  favourably 
considered.  Oue  of  them  said  that  he  had,  up  to  within 
the  last  week  or  so,  worked  in  London  under  the  hour 
system,  and  he,  although  at  one  time  as  much  ojjposed 
to  the  system  as  any  one,  found  no  fault  with  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  believed  it  to  be  the  best  plan  for  both 
employers  and  employed.  A  meeting  of  the  employers 
connected  with  the  local  association  and  tJi''  trade 
generally  will  shortly  be  called,  to  consider  tJio  report 
of  the  sub-committee  of  employers  and  association,  aud 
to  consider  the  notices  emanating  from  the  carpenters 
and  joiuers. 

TENDERS. 
LANt3T0FT. — For  altering  antl  converting  six  cottages  at 
Langloft,  for  the  Rev.  J.  'S.  Warren.    Mr.  J.  Richardson, 
Barn-hill,  Stamford,  architect  and  surveyor : — 

Roberts  Brothers £375    0    0 

Roberts  &  Jeffs 345  18    0 

Plowrit,'ht *298    0    0 

Bagnell  27;J  10     0 

Chanty  &Crowson  (accepted) 259    0    0 

LicUFiELD.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  brewery, 
chimney-shaft,  &c.,  for  the  Lichfield  Brewery  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  Geo.  Seamell,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtiss 
&  Sour- 
Buildings. 

Clark £5120    0    0 

Marriott 4050    0    0 

Spencer 48f.2  12  10 


Thh  Commexcemext  of  a  new  Volume  of  the 
"English  Mechanic  and  "World  of  Science"  affords 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  intending  new  subscribers. 
Price  2d.  Annual  subscription  lis.,  post  free;  or  through 
any  Newsagent.  8s.  lOd.  The  New  Volume  Commences 
WITH  No.  3(3.5,  which  will  be  published  on  March  22.  No. 
;j(i4.  published  March  15,  contains  articles  on — The  Sficro- 
seopical  Use  of  Certain  Staining  Fluids  ;  Professor  Good- 
eve  on  AppliedMoehanics;  Lithofracteur;  Lunar  Activity; 
Tho  Action  of  Steam  in  the  Cylinder  of  a  Steam  Engine  ; 
Fire-Escapes ;  Dunlop's  Governor  for  Screw  Eugiues; 
Portable  Decorations;  Rapid  Wages  Calculator ;  Atmo- 
spheric Dust;  Converting  Wrought  Iron  into  Steel ; 
Tliermal  Springs;  A  Modiflcatiun  of  the  Bunsen  Cell; 
Hints  on  Painting.— HI;  Useful  and  Scientitle  Notes; 
Earthquake  Waves;  Proctor's  Smaller  Star  Atlas,  Star 
Names,  &c.;  Jupiter's  Satellites  and  "F.ll.A.S.";  Dark 
Transits  on  Jupiter ;  Rotation  of  tho  Moon  ;  Lunar  Meteoro- 
logy; Zodiacal  Light ;  Umbra  of  Sun  Spots;  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  New  Double  Stars :  Aurora  Borealis ;  Metric 
System  ;  Electrical,  Weight  of  Metals,  Soldering  Iron,  Ac. ; 
Australian  Meat;  Instrument  for  Ascertaining  Apparent 
Time;  Improved  Safety- Valve ;  Dead  Centres;  Young*s 
Vibration  Figures;  Musical  Notation;  Piano  Construc- 
tion; Section  of  Organ;  The  Proposed  Piano  Alliance; 
Co-Operative  Societies;  Tobacco  and  Disease;  Are  Ants 
Pirates  ?  Electrical  (and  other)  Sparks  ;  Sewer  Gas ; 
Parallax ;  Blue  Eatables  ;  Confectionery,  Sugar  Boiling, 
&c.— V;  A  Parados;  Warming  and  Ventilating;  Im- 
perfect Ventilation  of  Rooms:  The  Fairlie  Locomotive; 
Tho  Valencies,  Ac,  of  Modern  Chemistry;  Mercurial 
Vapour;  Incubators;  A  Plea , for  House  Plants;  Light- 
ning Conductor:  Mud  and  Air  Volcanoes;  Replies  to 
Queries;  Unanswered  Queries;  Queries;  Domestic 
Recipes  ;  Answers  to  Correspondent.s,  &e..  &e.  Price  2(1., 
post  free  2^d.  Published  at  the  oilice  of  the  BuiLDINft 
News,  31,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C. 
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Burkett 4743 

Lovatt 4:»J 

Whillome 4145 

Dakin  (accepted) 4139 

Ironwork. 

Cochrane 2185 

Burkett 2070 

Jukes 1800 

Dawney 1859 

Spencer 1833 

Horsley  Iron  Company 1818 

Smith  &   Wood 1809 

Croucher 1805 

Darlaston  Iron  Company 1797 

Thornewill  &  Warham 1720 

Head 1095 

Gielgud 1G80 

Orr  &  McLean 15S9 

Crosskey   (accepted) 1550 

London. — For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  at  the  rear 
of  No.  33,  Eastcheap,  E.C.  Mr.  Edmund  Woortthorpe. 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  & 
Atkinson; — ■ 

Chamberlain  Brothers £32.3.3 

Ashby  &  Son 3140 

Perry  Brothers 3137 

Turner  &  Sons 2999 

Dove  Brothers 2895 

Couder. 2799 

Browne  &  Uobinson 2790 

Brass 2700 

Pritchard  (accepted) 2583 

Mile-End.— For  the  erection  of  a  fire  brigade  station, 
Mile-end-road,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon:— 

Ktimpson £3000 

High 3300 

Colls  &  Co 3200 

Scrivener  &  White 395,S 

Shurmur 299S 

Wood 2947 

Newport  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  in 
High-street,  Newport,  Monmouthshire  : — 

Linton £2490 

Williams  &Sons 2380 

Miles 2330 

Hayel 2320 

Bolt  &  Co 2310 

Kichards 2290 

Thomas 2234 

Jenkins 2225 

Morclaud 2220 

Whitaker 2210 

Phillips  (accepted) 2027 

Nf.wi'Oht  (Mon.).- For  tho    erection    of   a 
Elylha-square,  No\vport,  Monmouthshire: — 

Miles £700 

Williams  &  Sons 60+  10    o 

Comer C-'9    0    0 

Whitaker  (accepted) 025    0    0 

Uri-lSGllA.v.— For  tho  laying  of  5,5S8ft.  run  of  stone- 
ware pipe  sewers,  and  other  works,  for  tho  sewer  autho- 
rities.   Messrs.  Whitaker  &  Ferret,  engineers  :— 
Stevens £1105 
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Walker  (accepted) 590  I 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Dewsburv.  JIarch  25.  —  For  designs  for  three 
groups  of  schools  to  be  erected  in  Dewsbury.  Two  of 
the  schools  to  afford  accommodation  for  750  scholars 
each,  and  one  to  accommodate  425.  Premiums  of  £2.5 
will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  designs  selected  for  the 
larger  schools,  and  £15  for  the  design  selected  for  the 
smaller  building.— Sir.  Waddington,  Clerk  to  tho 
School  Board,  Borough  Offices,  Dewsbury. 

HuDDERSFiELD,  April  1. — For  designs  for  a  public 
elementary  school  for  500  cllildren.  First  ju-emium, 
£50  ;  second,  £25.-0.  G.  Abbott,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  27,  Estate-buildings,  Iludderslield. 

Devon,  April  3. — For  plans  and  elevations  for  the 
erection  of  the  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum  at 
Starcross,  Devon.  A  premium  of  £10  is  offered  for 
the  plans  which  may  appear  to  tho  committee  the  best 
for'purposes  required. — II.  Ford,  Hon.  Sec,  25,  South- 
ernhay,  Exeter. 

\Valsall,  April  1. — For  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  erection  of  schools,  with  class-rooms  and  out- 
buildings at  Wisemore,  in  the  borough  of  \Valsall. 
The  schools  are  to  accommodate  500  children,  iu  about 
the  proportions  of  150  boys,  120  girls,  aud  2:iO  infants. 
—Mr.  G.  Cottrell,  Clerk  to  the  School  Hoard,  School 
Board  Offices,  Walsall. 

Fareham,  March  30.— For  plans  for  two  semi- 
detached villas  to  cost  £750,  giving  elevation,  working 
plans,  and  specification.  A  premium  of  £10  will  be 
given  for  the  selected,  and  £5  extra  for  quantities. — 
Mr.  K.  Whittaker,  Auctioneer,  Estate  .\.gent,  &c., 
Fareham,  Hants. 

London.— The  Painter's  Companyinvitecompetition 
for  three  prizes  in  "  Alto  Relievo  "  and  "  Decorative 
Painting."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  the  18th 
and  25th  of  May.— H.  D.  Pritchard,  Clerk,  Painter's 
Hull,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

IlEUEFORDSiliRE,  April  15. — For  plans  a-d  designs 
for  a  new  workhouse  at  Koss,  to  accommodate  300 
inmates.  A  premium  of  £40  mil  bo  ^iven  for  the 
best  plan  and  elevation. — H.  Minett,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Ross. 

• 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 

ESTIMATES. 

Di'RHAM,  March  23.— For  keiqiing  and  repairing 
the  roadways  of  the  county  bridge,  for  a  term  of 
three  or  six  years. — Mr.  William  Crozier,  ."M.l.C.E.,  the 
County  Bridge  Surveyor,  Assize  Courts,  Din-ham. 

Essex,  March  18.— For  alter.ations  at  the  Vicarage 
House,  Canewdon,  near  Rochford,  Essex. — George 
Wood  &  Son,  Solicitors,  Rochford,  Essex. 

ANcnoLME  Drainage  and  Navu'.ation.  JlarcU 
27, — For  the  construction  and  erection  of  a  wrought- 
iron  bridge  across  the  Kiver  Ancholme. — .lolni  llett, 
Thomas  Freer,  Clerks  to  tho  Commissioners,  lirigg. 

Stock  Bridge,  March  20.— For  theereclion  of  a 
wool-combing  shed,  wareliouse,  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  engine  chimney,  stabling,  gatehouse,  &c.. 
Stock  Bridge,  near  Keighley. — Sugden  &  Smith,  Archi- 
tects, Cook-laue,  Keighley. 

Leeds,  March  18. — For  tho  erection  of  S.  Silas's 
National  Schools,  Goodman-street,  Ilunslet. — George 
Cobson,  Architect,  5,  South  Parade,  Leeds. 

Chester,  March  25.— For  the  supply  of  stones 
(luoken  and  unbroken),  ciudcTS,  and  socket  pipes. — 
:Mr.  Linaker,  Clerk  to  the  Highway  District,  Frod- 
sham,  Preston  Brook. 

AvLsnAM,  March  23. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
tank  aud  gas-holder.— M.  W.  H.  Scots,  Secretary  of 
Gas  Works,  Aylsham,  Norfolk. 

CtELOMPTON,  March  IS.  — For  the  erection  of 
schools,  teachers'  residence,  &c. — Mr.  W.  H.  Stafford, 
arcliitect,  Cullorapton. 

Salford,  March  18.— For  tho  construction  of  a 
reservoir  at  llighfield.  in  Pendleton,  with  an  embank- 
ment, about  370  y:irds  in  length,  and  from  17ft.  to  22ft. 
in  height.— Edwin  Audrcvv,  Town  Clerk,  Town  UalL, 
Salford. 
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CARRIAGES. 

nPHERE  are  two  sides  to  this  subject :  one 
J-      is  that  of  the  thoughtful  and  splendid 
writer  who  traced  the  industry  of  carriage 
building  as,  with  daring  genius,  he  pretended 
to  do,  between  Long-acre  and  Paradise  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  practical  persons,  who  dwell 
upon   fashion,   panels,    poles,    cushions,  and 
springs.     It  is  only  fair  to  look  at  both.     Let 
us  take  the  two,  in  consequence.     Men  have 
limbs,  yet  are  not  natm-ally,  at  least  in  these 
ages,  walking  creatures.   They  want  to  travel 
by  steam  power,  to  fly,  if  they  can,  to  pass 
from  point  to  point  with  unnatural  rapidity. 
The  truth,  indeed,  is  an  old  one,  for  did  not 
the   great   Alexander   exclaim,    "  Curse   my 
legs !"    Out  of  this  indignation  arose  the  idea 
of  cai-s,  wains,  waggons,    coaches,    chariots, 
and,   in   a  word,    vehicles   altogether.      But 
when  was  it  ?     We  might  as  well  ask,  in  the 
teeth  of  that  eternal  sphynx,  called  history, 
where  was  the  difference  first  detected  betwen 
a  lobster  and  a  crocodile  ?     Thousands — tens 
of  thousands— of  chariots  are  mentioned  in 
the   sacred  writings.      We    know  how   the 
Pharaohs  are,  at  all  events,  reputed  to  have 
travelled ;  and  the  Persians  also,  so  that  the 
materials  and  architecture  of  carriages  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  an  indefinite  antiquity , 
for  a  Pharaoh  is  reported  as  saying  to  Joseph, 
"  Take   your    chariots   out  of    the   laud   of 
Egypt  for  your  chikben   and   your  wives." 
Well,  it  would  be  digressing  too  far,  perhaps, 
out  of  our   way   if    we  dwelt   long   on    the 
Essedum  of   Ancient   Italy,  with  its  carved 
and  embossed  yokes,  and  its  tandem  principle 
of  traction  ;    the  four-wheeled  pilentum   of 
the  ancient    Gauls,    a    likeness    of    which, 
strangely  enough,  though  the  relation  may 
be  impossible  to  trace,  is  still  perceptible  in 
South   Wales  ;    the   antique   car  of  wicker- 
work,  nearly  equivalent  to  owe  basket  phfeton, 
or  the  open  coaches  driven  "  by  white  ladies," 
which  were  fashionable  in  the  age  of  Elioga- 
balus. 

A  learned  author  has  remarked  that, 
from  the  days  of  Adam  to  those  of  Josejih, 
the  art  of  coachmaking  made  hardly  any 
progress  whatever.  Thousands  of  "useful 
inventions  had  perished,  and  with  them 
myriads  of  useful  men.  We  remember  an 
observation  of  this  kind  in  the  little-known 
yet  priceless  pages  of  Gognet.  But  it  was 
not  long  before,  in  the  second  epoch  of  hu- 
manity, people  began  to  be  tired,  and  objected 
to  "make  their  own  legs  their  compasses." 
They  took  to  riding,  llebekah,  however, 
was  among  the  earliest  to  protest,  and  got 
tired  of  her  camel's  hump ;  and  so  did  her 
damsels.  They  woidd  have  had  coaches-and- 
six,  if  they  believed  that  coachcs-and-six  ex- 
isted, or  were  possible.  What  then  !  The  Isth- 
mian Aristides  suggested  yoking.  But  yoking 
implied  carriages;  and  the  carriages  were 
forthcoming :  it  was  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand.  Mythology  assisted  the  imagi- 
nations of  men  ;  the  sun  itself  was  set  on 
wheels,  and  rolled  about  from  morning  till 
night,  after  which  he  took  another  drive,  and 
axles  became  a  fashion.  Stage  coaches, 
family  coaches,  and,  in  the  end,  omnibuses, 
were  contrived.  And  the  inventor  got  his 
reward.  He  was  Philomerus — so  the  poets 
say,  and  let  not  Long-acre  contradict  them — 
and  he  was  turned  into  a  constellation,  and 
is  known  at  Greenwich  Observatory  as 
Bootes.  It  is  said  that  carts  were  constructed 
by  Noah,  but  that  is  an  evident  fable ;  it  is 
also  asserted  that  vehicles  of  one  wheel  are 
as  old  as  Triptolemus,  and  even  Iiloses,  but 
they  must  have  been  either  wheel-barrows  or 
bicycles.  The  antiquity  waggons  were  un- 
questionably at  first  those  of  agriculturists, 
next  those  of  warriors,  and  afterwards  con- 
veyances for  easy  people  who  did  not  choose 
to  walk. 


Then,  this  method  of  transit  from  place  to 
place  having  been  conceived,  what  is  its  true 
history  ?     We  must  dismiss — if  we  would  get 
at  facts — notwithstanding,  the  gallant  visions 
of  Homer  and  Pindar  ;  and  we  must  even  lose 
from   sight   the   origin   of    one-horse,    two- 
horse,  and  four-horse  harness,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the   making   and   use   of  carriages.     The 
beginning  of  coach-making  was,  indubitably, 
wicker-work.     Even  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Homeric  epic  are  mentioned  as  beingof  this  pe- 
culiar material  and  construction.  "  Within  his 
wicker  chariot  he  reclined,"  says  "  the  blind 
old  man  of  Ohio's  rocky  isle,"  and  rods  of 
the  wild  fig-tree  were  employed  for  the  pur- 
]iose.     AVe  do  not  give  this  fact  as  a  hint  to 
Long-acre  ;  but  as  a  notice  to  intimate  the 
degeneration  of  the  art  when  heavy  planks, 
pegs,    and   glue    were   used    in  the  fabrica- 
tion  of    more   cumbersome    vehicles.     Next 
came   entire   cars    of     metal,    though    Cato 
affirmed  that  a  carriage  should  be   composed 
in  equal  proportions  of  wood  and  iron  ;  and 
these  metallic  vehicles   must   have  been,  in 
their  vibration  and  violence  of  motion,  some- 
thing  like   the   railway   locomotives   of   the 
present   day,  which   no  man  can  ride  xuiless 
after  an  apprenticeship.     They  are  twice  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures  ;  in  Judges  I.,  19  ; 
"  Chariots  of  iron  ;"  and  in  Judges  IV.,  13, 
again :  "  Even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron." 
But  it  has  never  j'et  been  decided  or  accepted 
that  they  were   carriages  of  massive  metal. 
Some  suppose  that  they  derived  their  appel- 
lation from  the  scythes  with  which  they  were 
armed.     Once  more,  Pindar  speaks  of  brazen 
cars  ;  but  they  have  been  shown  to  be  cars 
ornamented     with     engraved    or    embossed 
plates    of    brass  fastened  upon  wood.     It  is 
almost  the  same  with  ivory.     History  talks 
of  ivory   vehicles ;    but,    excepting    in    the 
miserably    and    demoralisingly    extravagant 
games    of    Nero,    they    were    never    seen. 
History  talks,  also,  of  carriages  constructed 
entirely    of    gold.     Criticism   has   corrected 
this  error  ;  they  were  not  golden,  but  gilded. 
We  might  as  well  believe  in  the  boast  of  the 
impious  Emperor  that  he   rode  in  a  chariot 
drawn   by  wings  brought  down   to   him  by 
Hebes  from  Heaven.     The  word  golden,  ever 
since  poetry  existed,  has  always  served  as  a 
convenient  figiu-e   of   speech.     The  truth  is 
that  ancient  carriages    seem  to   have   been 
adorned  by  laying  on  laminae  of  the  precious 
or  glittering  metals,  or  of  ivory  on  the  wood, 
fastening   them  with    nails,   pegs,   or    pins, 
carving  them  in  high  relief,  with  figures  of 
gods,  goddesses,  men,  women,  animals,  and 
flowers.     Very  few  specimens  of  the  antique 
chariot  are   extant,   and  of  them  all  are  in 
marble  ;  but  we  can  find,  if  we  search  for  it, 
some  knowledge  upon  the  subject.     Thus  the 
Greeks,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans,  origi- 
nally preferred  a  light-blue  tint  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  their  carriages  ;    in  a  later  age 
a  flame-colour  ;  then  a  sort  of  Venetian  blue, 
"resembling  the  distant  waves  of  the  sea;" 
sometimes  vermilion,  set  with   gems.     Their 
luxury  in   the  matter  was  boundless  ;   they 
spread   the  floors  with  the    softest  carpets, 
they   cooled  the  roofs  by  jewelled  awnings, 
and  they  pampered  their  horses  into  a  perfect 
state   of  insolence  ;  gilded   reins,    enamelled 
harness,  imitations  of   helmets  on  their  toss- 
ing heads,   poiti-els  ablaze  with  emeralds  and 
rubies,  gilded  fillets  to  tie  up  their  manes,  as 
though  they  had  been  the  tresses  of  Ausonian 
girls,  and  every  description  of  similar  vanity. 
The  picture,  however,   so  far  as  it  has  been 
imperfectly  drawn,  must  suffice  us.     We  have 
now  "  modern  instances''  to  deal  with.     The 
laws   which  govern  the  science — for  it  is  a 
science — of  carriage-building  are  governed,  in 
the   first  place,  by   certain  understood  prin- 
ciples :  that  an  inanimate  body  at  rest  can- 
not   move    without   a    tractile    force    being 
applied  ;  that  it  cannot  be  <li'agged  so  easily 
as  it  can  be  rolled  ;  and  tliat  wheels  repre- 
sent    a     perpetual     succession    of     levers, 
obviating  concussions  or   collisions  with  the 
ground,  and  lessening  friction.     In  the   case 


of  general  mechanics  we  may  put  the 
law  thus  :  If  the  power  be  to  the 
weight  as  the  radius  of  the  axle  to  that  of 
the  wheel,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  ;  and 
in  a  combination  of  wheels  and  axles,  where 
the  circumference  of  the  first  axle  is  applied 
to  the  circumference  of  the  second  wheel  by 
means  of  a  string,  or  by  tooth  and  pinion, 
and  the  second  axle  to  the  third  wheel  in  like 
manner,  and  so  on,  there  will  continue  to  be 
an  equilibrium  when  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the 
axles  is  to  the  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the 
wheels.  This  is  a  most  important  point  for 
the  constructors  of  carriages  to  consider.  A 
very  elementary  mathematical  knowledge 
woidd  improve  their  work,  render  it  easier, 
make  it  more  adaptable  to  their  customers, 
and  exalt  their  standing,  already  high,  and 
once  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  artists  among 
the  industrial  trades,  as  distinguished  from 
the  merely  commercial.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  an  excess  of  attention  is  lavished  upon 
form  and  fashion  in  oirr  carriages  and  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions.  They  are  curved  into 
graceful  shapes,  cushioned  and  tapestried, 
hung  upon  costly  springs,  painted  and  pinked, 
and  hammer-clothed  ;  yet  how  often  do  we 
see  defects  in  the  most  expensive  of  them — 
each  costing  more  than  an  ordinary  suburban 
house — simply  because  the  traction  power  em- 
ployed, the  estimate  of  weight,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  pavements  upon  poles,  springs,  and 
axles  have  been  forgotten  in  the  eagerness 
to  turn  out  an  equipage  fit,  in  appearance, 
for  a  sheriff ! 

This  is  a  very  great  subject  indeed.     We 
should,    perhaps,    alarm   our    readers   if   we 
catalogue  the  sections  into  which  it  divides 
itself;    therefore,   the   main     branches   only 
need  be   indicated  —  bodies,   foui'-wheelers, 
two-wheelers,  iron-work,  wheels,  platforms, 
boxes,    trimmings,    linings,    hammer-cloths, 
metal   and  plated    furniture,    lamps,   steps, 
painting,  braces  and  pole  pieces,  travelling 
conveniences,     including     imperials,     wells, 
rumbles,  and  hanging  of  bodies  and  chaise- 
heads.     Very  practical  men  have  wi'itten  upon 
these  topics,  and  laid  down  exceedingly  sensible 
rules — as,   that   a   carriage  should   be   built 
with    reference    to   the    place   where   it    is 
destined  to  be  used,  as  a  hilly  or  a  smooth 
country  ;  and   also   with   regard  to   climate, 
which  is  of  consequence  in  the  use  of  paints  ; 
and    of    manners,   which    would    forbid    an 
English  nobleman    driving  down  Piccadilly 
in  a   coach  that  might   be    exactly  suitable 
to  a  Peruvian  grandee  in  his  own  land.  Then, 
the  weight  of  the  vehicle  greatly  affects  the 
condition  of  the  animals  drawing  it.     Let  us 
confess,  however,  tliat  a  lecture  on  a  question 
of  this  kind  may  create  more  bewilderments 
than  it  removes  ;  because,  who  can  tell  why 
seats  should  be  narrower  in  the  front  than  at 
the  back,  why  there  should  be  a  distinction 
between   landaus  and  deiiii-landaus,  or  what 
is  the  meaning  of  a  "  tub-bottom"  in  connec- 
tion with  a  cm-ricle  in  the  park  '!     AVe  do  not 
even  venture  to  surmise  what  a  "  whiskey- 
body"  signifies ;    but   the  term   is  probably 
out  of  date.     It  is  more  interesting  to  know 
that,  in  spite  of  all  mechanical  improvements, 
the  prices  of   carriages  have  enormously  in- 
creased.    We  give  a  coachmaker's  bill  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century: — "A  chariot- 
body  made  plain,  covered  with  leather  on  the 
roof  and  quarters,  stuffed  or  prepared  on  the 
inside  for  the  lining,  the  carving  and  neces- 
sary  iron-work   included,   £25  ;  door  lights, 
constructed  at  the  sides,  .£2  ;  body  altered  to 
round  sides,  £1."      We  should  like  to  see  an 
accoimt  like  this  presented  from  Long-acre 
in  our  day.     It  is  only  fair  to  mention,  how- 
ever, that   the  coach -builders  of  those  times, 
while  affecting  low  prices,  contrived  to  extort 
munificent  sums  from  those  who  dealt  with 
them   through   the   following   list   of   items, 
which  they  called  extras  :  Bodies,  carriages, 
springs,  axle-trees,  wheels,  boots  or  budgets, 
platforms,  raised  hind  and  fore  ends,  andblocks 
for  coaches  or  chariots;  blocks  for  phaetons  or 
gigs,  extras  for  linings,  inside  furnitme  for 
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bodies,  hammer-cloths,  oilskin  hammer-cloth?, 
occasional  requisites  (whatever  these  may 
have  been),  plated  furniture,  frames,  head- 
plates  for  a  coach,  chariot,  or  phreton,  joints 
real,  joints  sham,  body  loops,  pole  hooks, 
biickles,  -wheel-hoops,  spiral  or  worm  sprinfrs, 
lamps,  globes,  Italian  and  oval  steps,  painting 
and  varnishing,  herald  and  ornament  paint- 
ing, arms,  crests,  cyphers,  mantles,  borders, 
fillets,  and  strippings ;  chaise,  curricle,  or 
phaHon  head-w^ings,  knee-boot  and  dashing- 
leather,  braces  and  pole  pieces,  travelling 
requisites,  trunks,  trunk  covers,  imperials, 
cap-box,  hat-box,  wells,  splinter  bai's,  drag- 
chains,  and  steps  ;  spring  tool-budgets,  and 
oil  covers.  Even  this  is  not  all.  There  are 
charges  for  splinter-bar  rolls  covering,  pole 
stuffing,  treads  of  chaise-steps  covering, 
pointsof  the  sliafts  covering,  lieel-leathers, 
and  Salisbury  boots,  with  an  exorbitant  in- 
ventory of  necessaries  for  the  horses  besides. 
But  having  taken  away  our  own  breath  by 
the  enumeration,  we  will  not  take  away  that 
of  the  reader,  who  may  now  be  aware  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  "  setting  up  "  a 
carriage. 


THE  CONSERVANCY  OF  EIVERS. 
TTTHEN  the  Royal   Sanitary  Commission 


made  their  report,  one   of  them  dis- 
sented from  the  conclusions  of    the  rest   in 
respect  of  the  constitution  of  an  intermediate 
authority   between   the   local  sanitary  board 
and  the  central  authority.     The  intermediate 
authority   was  called  a  cushion,  or  a  buffer, 
supposed  by  its  advocates  to  be  beneficial  in 
protecting   the    central   authority   from    the 
odium   of   taking   direct  proceedings  in  any 
matter  in   which   the  local  authority  might 
refuse  to  act.     County  boards,  it  was  pro- 
posed  by   some    witnesses,    might    be  such 
"  buffers,"   but   the   dilficulty  of   coincident 
boimdaries  of  parishes  and  counties  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  that,  and  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  proposed  that  the  natural  boundary 
of   the  watershed  of  every  river  basin  should 
be   taken   as   the   boundary   of   the  sanitary 
district,  irrespective  of   county  or  any  other 
artificial  area,  and  he  was  requested  by  the 
Commission  to  make  a  written  statement  of 
his   reasons   for    recommending   that.      The 
second  volume  of  the   second  report  contains 
the  paper  by  the   Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,   M.P.,  on   "  Watershed  Boards,  or 
Conservancy   Boards    for  River   Basins,"  in 
which  the  reasons  are  set  forth  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  svich  an  area  over  any  other.     So  far 
as  the  sanitary  question   is  influenced  by  the 
water  supjily  for  domestic  purposes — and  that, 
of   course,  it  must  be  to  a  large  extent — the 
watershed  area  would  ajipear  to  be  preferable 
to   more   restricted  areas,  but  it  is  against  it 
that   its   area  is  in   general   too   large  for  a 
sanitary  district   under  the  authority  of  one 
body.     Take,  for  instance,  the  Severn  basin  , 
it   has   an   area   of  more  than  8,U<J0  square 
miles,  which,  if  it  were  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
would  be  more  than  ninety  miles  each  way, 
and  if  we  take  out  of  tlie  Severn  water.shed 
that  of  the  Wye,  wliicli  is  a  tributary  to  the 
Severn   outfall,    there   remains   still   for  the 
Severn  proper  a  drainage  area  of  considerably 
more  than  4,'H)U  acres,  and,  if  squared,  this 
area  would  be  nearly  seventy  miles  either  way ; 
and  this  it  is,  wc  presume,  which  induced  the 
Commission,    with    the   exception   of   Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  to  recommend  the  smaller 
area'of  a  Union  for  the  sanitary  district.     The 
Severn  is  the  largest  of  all  the  watersheds  of 
England,  but  there  are  others  still  very  large. 
T.ake   the   Thames  basin,  for  instance  ;   it  is 
more  than  O.OOn  square  miles  in  extent.     The 
Great   Onse  is  nearly  ;!,til«),   acd  the  Trent 
more  than  4,000  square  miles.  We  are  taking 
these  areas  from  the  hydrographical  map  of 
the  British  Isles  by  Mr.  "I'etermann,  F.R.G.S., 
supplemented  with  the  rainfall  at  about  l.")0 
stations  by  Jlr.  (t.  J.  Symons  ;  and  according 
to  that  ma]i  the  areas  of  the  watersheds  of 
Englisli   and   Irish    rivers   appear   to   be   in 
general  too  large  for  practical  sanitary  piu- 


poses.     Besides  the  areas  of  the  river  basins 
that  we  have  given,  it  appears  from  the  same 
map  that  the  Yorkshire  Ouso  has  an  area  of 
more  than  4,000  square  miles ;  the  Mersey, 
1.748;   t)ie  Tyne,    1,100;   the   Eden    nearly 
1,000;   and  in  Ireland  the   Shannon  has  no 
less   than  6,946  square  miles  ;   the   Barrow, 
3.410 ;     the     Blackwatcr,     1,16.5  ;     and     so 
on,     so    that    these     large    areas    do  seem 
to  have  warranted — if,  indeed,  that  was  their 
reason — the  conclusion  of  the  ni.ajority  of  the 
Commission  that  these  watershed  areas  are 
practically  too  large   for   sanitary   districts. 
It  is  a  good   idea,  no  doubt,  this  of   Lord 
Robert  Jlontagu,  that  those  who  shall  have 
the   command    of  all   sanitary    affairs   shall 
have  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
country — whether  that   supply   be   regarded 
as   domestic,   for  trading   purposes,  or    for 
navigation  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  it  seems 
prrbable  that  if  a  main  watershed  be  divided 
amongst  the    tributary  streams  there  would 
be    difficulties  of  jurisdiction,   this   form  of 
area  would  certainly  be  the  best ;  but  when 
we  see  that  for  all  England  there  could  be  but 
about  30  of  these  areas,  the  reflection  occurs 
whether  these    30  or    other    such    nimiber 
should  be  constituted,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  at  once  to  reduce  the  authority 
to  one  central  one,  as  a  guiding  one,  leaving 
the  practical  local   sanitary    government   in 
the  hands  of  the  Unions,  as  proposed  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission — or    in  those    of    the 
jiarish,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Government 
in  the   Bill   they  withdrew  some  time  ago. 
That  Bill  was  not  founded  on  the  report  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,   and   appeared  to 
have  been  but  partially  considered. 

Whenever  legislation  on  this  subject  may 
take  a  practical  shape,  this  question  of 
watershed  areas  can  hardly  be  ignored,  but 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the 
watershed  area  as  the  area  of  the  sanitary 
authority  rather  than  that  of  the  Union  or  the 
parish  is  certainly  open  to  question. 

I^et  us  imagine  the  position.  The  interests 
of  a  river  are  co-extensive  with  its  drainage 
area,  basin,  or  watershed  (as  the  area  is 
called  variously  by  different  persons,  although 
the  latter  term  would  more  appropriately  be 
applied  to  the  boundary  lines  of  the  area, 
being  those  lines  along  which  the  rainfall  is 
is  divided  in  its  course  towards  the  several 
rivers),  and  these  interests  consist  of  (1)  the 
prevention  of  the  pollution  of  the  river  ;  (2) 
the  maintenance  of  the  flow  of  water  in  its 
proper  bed,  the  effect  being  the  prevention 
of  floods  ;  (3)  its  fisheries,  comprehending 
the  regulation  of  the  "  lake  "  at  its  nuouth, 
and  the  preservation' of  its  spawning  beds 
higher  up,  so  that  there  be  no  antagonism  of 
interest  between  these  two;  (4)  its  naviga- 
tion ;  (5)  its  use  as  water  power,  compre- 
hending the  weirs  placed  across  it  to  accu- 
mulate fall  for  this  purpose,  and  which  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  flooding  the  land  by  means  of  such 
obstructions ;  (6)  the  storage  of  surplus 
waters. 

Now  all  these  interests  are  interwoven,  so 
that  unless  they  are  under  the  control  of  one 
anil  the  same  authority,  some  of  them  will  be 
neglected.  It  has  been  proposed  to  include 
under  the  authority  of  the  watershed  boards 
the  arterial  drainage  of  tlie  land  ;  but  the 
duties  of  protecting  the  interests  we  have 
named  above  will  always  be  siilliciently 
onerous,  and  need  not  be  complicated  by 
including  the  question  of  drainage,  which, 
when  the  regimen  of  the  river  is  preserved, 
would  probably  lie  effectually  jierformed  by 
the  owners  of  the  land.  At  any  rate,  the 
drainage  question  might  be  left  out  for  the 
present ;  and,  indeed,  it  will  require  less 
attention  when  the  land  is  not  so  often 
flooded  as  it  is  now  by  the  imjiroper  con- 
dition of  the  river  channel. 

Tliese  things,  then,  requiring  a  single 
authority  for  each  watei-shed,  let  us  see 
whether  a  sanitary  district  ought  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  watershed.     It  would  be 


too  large  for  local  sanitary  government.  Sani- 
tary business,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of 
smaller  and  more  divisible    things  ;  smaller 
individually,  but  large  and  important  enough 
in  the  aggregate — such  as  the   removal  of 
nuisances,    the  drainage  of   a  town  and  its 
water  supply,  the  prevention  of   overcrowd- 
ing (both  the  overcrowding  of  houses  with 
people  and  the  land  with  houses),  the  vacci- 
nation of  the  people,  the  provision  of  hospi- 
tals, the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  these  and  kindred 
considerations   occupy  the  chief  attention  of 
of  a  local  sanitary  authority,   and  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  to  limit  the  area  over 
whicli  such   an    authority   has   jurisdiction, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  make  it  as  extensive 
as  possible.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
to  limit  it  to  a  parish  or  to  a  imion  would 
be  better  for  such  purposes  than  to  consti- 
tute a  large  watershed  the  area  of  the  sani- 
tary authority.     And  if  it  be  said  that  there 
is  no  need  to  take  the  whole  of  a  large  water- 
shed, but  that  it  may  be  divided  amongst  its 
contributing  areas,  the  answer  would  be  that 
that  cuts  away  the  principle  of  an  undivided 
watershed  area,  and  would  be  imsuitable  for 
other  purposes. 

Does  it  not,  then,  seem  that  there  should 
be  a  watershed  authority  for  water  purposes 
alone,  and  smaller  districts  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses ?    The  sanitary  authorities  would  derive 
their  water   supplies  for  all    purposes   from 
the  watershed  authority,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  conserve  all  the   water  conmiitted  to 
their  hands  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  dwel- 
lers in  their  respective  watersheds,   or  river 
basins;    and,  where  the  quantity   might  be 
inadequate  for  the  use  of  all,  then  to   apply 
to  the  central  authority  for  power  to  go  out 
of  their  own  watershed  to  some  other  that 
could  be  agreed  upon.    This,  however,  would 
seldom  be   necessary,    if    the    supply  were 
properly    stored    and    distributed.      If     the 
watershed  board    were    constituted    on  the 
basis  of  dealing  solely  with  water,   leaving 
sewage  and  other  polluted  water  to  be  dealt 
with    by  the  sanitary   authorities   before   it 
should  come  again  into  their  possession,  and 
supplying  every  sanitary  authority  who  might 
demand  it  with  water  for  domestic  purposes 
at  the  rate  of  20  gallons  per  head  of  their 
respective  poptilations,  the  watershed  board 
might  dispose   of  the  remainder  with  pecu- 
niary advantage  for  navigation  purposes,  for 
trades,  and  for  mill  power,  where  that  could 
be   done  without  injury   to   other   interests. 
They     would     thus     supply     the     sanitary 
authorities    with    water    in    bulk    at    some 
moderate    price    per    1,000    gallons    to    be 
agreed  upon,   or,   in  case    of  a   non-agree- 
ment, at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  central 
authority  ;  and   as  the  work  would  be  done 
systematicalh'  and  under  general  powers  over 
tiie    whole    watershed,     the    supply    would 
probably   be  afforded  at  rates  much   below 
those   now   generally    paid.       The    existing 
sanitary  districts  would   be   maintained    for 
all  sanitary  purposes  except  the   supply  of 
water,  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  water- 
shed board  and  distributed   l)y  the  sanitary 
board.      The   watershed  board   having  thus 
the  sole  control  of  the   river   and   its  tribu- 
taries,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  all  towns 
within  their  area,  could  so  arrange  the  various 
supplies  for  the  different  purposes  as  to  take 
advantage  of  localities ;  then,  where  water  is 
taken  from  a  river  for  the  supply  of  any  town 
for  domestic  purposes,  the   requirements  in 
respect  of  the  purity  of  all  water  turned  into 
the  river  above  the  point  from  wh  ich  the  water  is 
taken  would  be  more  stringent  than  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  water  turned  into  the 
river  below  the  point  of  intake  ;  and  the  con- 
sideration  bearing   upon  the  qiuility  of   the 
water  in  this  latter  case  would  be  that  of  the 
interests  of  the  fisheries  ;   and,  providing  the 
requirements  of  that  interest  wore  satisfied, 
the  sanitary  authorities  so  situated  might  be 
relieved  of  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  ex- 
pense ;  and,   again,    where   the   riparian  in- 
terests of  the  whole  watershed  are  united  in 
the  same  body  who  supply  the  towns  with 
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water,  it  may  be,  where  water  is  taken  from 
navigable  rivers,  more  advisable  both  in  point 
of  purity  and  economy  of  subsequent  filtra- 
tion, to  lay  down  separate  channels  for  the 
conveyance  of  domestic  water,  whereby  the 
risk  of  sewage  contamination  would  be  re- 
duced. The  watershed  board  would,  in  short, 
receive  and  obey  a  standard  of  purity  for 
water  supply  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
central  authority  in  the  interest  of  the  local 
sanitary  authority,  and  would,  in  their  turn, 
give  a  standai'd  of  purity  to  the  local  sanitary 
board  for  all  sewage  or  other  water  turned 
into  the  river  by  them  ;  this  standard  being 
also  approved  by  the  central  authority.  And 
so  in  other  matters  under  the  control  of  the 
watershed  board,  such  restrictions  as  might 
be  thought  necessary  to  be  put  upon  the 
actions  of  riparian  owners  and  occupiei'S 
would  be  approved  by  the  central  authority, 
and  would  be  in  that  case,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, such  only  as  would  be  for  the  general 
good  of  tlie  whole  population  of  the  water- 
shed, so  that  each  might  have  his  full  share 
of  the  benefits  of  the  river  without  injury  to 
bis  neighbour. 


DECORATIVE     PROCESSES. 

STAINING,   GRAINING,    AND  INLATING    OF  WOODS 

and  marbles. 
By  an  Experienced  Workjian. 
^Continued  from  j>ar}e  214.) 
"|"N  our  last  we  described  the  series  of  Breeche 
-■-  marbles  as  suitable  for  walls  and  pilasters. 
Of  other  red  marbles  we  have  Griotte,  which 
is  of  a  dark,  rich,  red-brown  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  brilliant  spots  of  vivid  red  as 
bright  as  vermilion.  Its  veins  are  black 
and  deep  purple,  which  cut  up  the  marble 
into  small  and  large  oval  patches,  with  here 
and  there  patches  of  transparent  and  solid 
white  and  gray.  These  latter  appear  to  be 
imderneath  the  red,  just  as  if  all  the  other 
colours  had  flown  upon  the  white  and  gray. 
This  appearance  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
all  marbles.  Most  painted  imitations  of 
marble  are  done  with  an  utter  disregard  to 
this  fact.  Grainers,  as  a  rule,  put  in  the 
whites  and  grays  on  the  top  of  the  other 
colours,  thus  giving  the  work  a  painty  look, 
utterly  destructive  to  all  notion  of  a  close 
representation,  depth  and  transparency  being 
completely  ignored.  We  have  seen  work 
done  by  some  of  the  best  firms  in  the  king- 
dom, in  which  the  colour  and  general  charac- 
ter of  the  marble  has  been  to  some  degree 
regarded,  and  which  at  a  distance  has  looked 
like  the  marble  intended  to  bo  represented, 
biit  the  illusion  has  miserably  vanished  on  a 
close  inspection.  The  work  we  are  more 
particidarly  referring  to  are  the  columns  and 
pilasters  in  a  fashionable  club  house,  and,  of 
course,  people  in  passing  come  into  close 
proximity  to  them.  Many  architects  and 
others  hold  that  if  we  get  the  colour  and 
character  that  is  all  that  is  required  in 
imitation.  Now,  if  the  work  can  only  be 
seen  from  a  distance,  as  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre,  this  kind  of  work  will,  of  course,  be 
right  enough,  and  all  that  may  be  desired ; 
but  if  the  work  is  close  to  the  eye,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  imitation  should  be  made 
as  close  as  it  is  possible  for  the  artist  to  do 
it.  Its  being  highly  finished  does  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  its  being  effective  at  adistance; 
the  two  are  quite  compatible,  but  we  hold  that 
we  derive  a  vast  amount  more  jJeasure  from 
a  well-executed  imitation,  than  from  a  coarse, 
dauby  one,  whether  it  be  of  the  hmnan  face 
divine,  of  still  life,  or  of  marbles. 

Griotte  Fleuri,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a 
kind  of  Griotte  in  which  the  whites  and  grays 
are  larger  and  more  varied  than  they  are  in 
Griotte  proper,  although  its  markings  or  veins 
arc  the  same  in  form.  We  may  hero  note 
that  all  marbles  have  a  distinct  character  in 
their  veining  or  markings,  independent  of 
colour,  which  gives  to  each  aii  individuality 
or  distinction  not  to  bo  mistaken,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  close  study  of  the  peculiar  features 


of  each  marble  that  a  correct  knowledge  can 
be  acquired,  or  a  true  imitation  can  be  made. 
Another  useful  red  marble  is  Rouge  Roi, 
well  suited  for  using  in  pilasters,  columns, 
panels,  and  for  inlaying.  Its  prevailing 
colour  is  a  rich,  bright  red-brown,  varying 
in  tone  from  a  deep  rich  brown  to  a  light 
fawn-coloured  red,  which  colour  appears 
to  be  floated  upon  a  mass  of  bluish  gray 
and  white  which  appears  on  the  surface 
in  large  and  small  irregular  patches  and 
veins,  semi-transparent  and  solid  white. 
Some  specimens  of  this  marble  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  might  with  pro- 
priety be  compared  to  jasper,  many 
portions  being  filled  with  feather-shaped 
patches  of  transparent  white,  spotted  in 
regular  form  with  brilliant  and  minute  spots 
of  crimson. 

Rouge  Fleuri  is  the  same  marble,  but  from 
a  different  quarry,  the  whites  and  grays 
being  much  larger  and  more  florid  in  form. 

Rouge  Vert,  or  red  green,  is,  as  it  name  im- 
plies, a  red  marble,  with  green  and  white 
veins,  useful  for  chimney-pieces,  skirtings 
and  for  inlaying.  It  is  a  most  brilliant 
marble  ;  in  fact,  a  marble  which  on  accoimt 
of  its  exceeding  brightness  of  colour  must  be 
used  with  caution.  Jasper  is  a  well-known 
and  brilliantly  coloured  red  marble,  being  a 
mixtm-o  of  bright  red  patches  with  green 
drabs,  white  and  transparent  grays,  forming 
a  beautiful  marble  for  columns,  pilasters, 
and  inlaying. 

Rose  Jasper  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  of 
a  beautiful  rose  tint  in  its  gradations  of  tints, 
very  useful  for  most  purposes. 

We  have  several  red  marbles,  which  are 
classed  as  English  Serpentines ;  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  akin  to  the  red  porphyry  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  are  fast  coming  into  exten- 
sive use  for  architectural  purposes.  English 
serpentines  vary  in  colour  according  to  the 
quarry  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
Amongst  them  are  several  shades  of  green, 
some  bright,  others  neutral.  Others,  again, 
are  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  and  others  red ; 
the  prevailing  character  of  each  being,  in 
their  mai'kings,  somewhat  like  granite,  but 
larger  in  the  markings.  Of  green  marbles 
we  have  a  variety,  many  of  them  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  Verd  Antique  is  a  very  rare  and 
valuable  marble,  of  a  dark  rich  green  colour, 
filled  with  variously  sized  patches  of  solid 
white  and  green,  upon  an  intricate  mixture  of 
various  shades  and  streaks  of  gi'eens.  This 
is  a  valuable  marble  for  using  on  pilasters, 
or  for  inlaying  with  other  marbles.  There 
are  some  slender  columns  at  Chatsworth,  the 
celebrated  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
of  this  marble,  which  are  unique  of  their 
kind,  the  true  verd  antique  being  now  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
table  tops  in  the  British  Museum  which  are 
very  fair  specimens  of  this  marble.  Egyptian 
green  is  another  well-known  green  marble,  of 
a  pleasing  tint  of  colour,  its  veins  crossing 
each  other,  causing  apparently  inextricable 
confusion,  yet  having  a  decided  lead  or  run 
of  vein  in  one  direction — a  character  which 
all  marbles  have  more  or  less  clearly  indi- 
cated, according  to  their  nature.  Vert  des 
Alpes,  or  Pyrenncan  green,  is  a  dark  green 
marble,  with  light  green  veins  running  across 
it,  and  semi-transparent  and  solid  white  veins 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  green  veins, 
forming  a  distinct  character,  and  having  a 
slightly  bluish  tinge  on  the  whites*. 

Irish  Green  is  a  dullish  green  marble,  some- 
times called  serpentine  from  the  fact  that  the 
run  of  its  leading  veins  have  a  wavy,  undu- 
lating form  like  the  form  of  a  serpent  when  in 


*  The  Author  wishes  to  Bay  here  that,  although  he  pur- 
poses in  his  next  article  to  ^ive  a  description  of  the 
system  upon  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  imitating 
the  marbles  above  described,  that  that  description  will  of 
necessity  only  give  the  system,  without  entering  into 
minute  detail,  as  he  should  otherwise  occupy  too  much 
of  the  available  space  of  the  Builtung  News  with  matter 
which  would  possibly  only  be  interesting  to  a  small 
portion  of  its  readers.  The  whole  series  of  these  articles, 
when  complete  and  carefully  revised,  will  bo  published  in 
a  compact  form,  whr^n  all  details  necessarily  excluded 
here  in  these  articles  willtie  added  and  indexed. 


motion.  Malachite  is  another  green  marble,  if 
wo  may  really  call  it  a  marble.  It  is  a  natural 
carbonate  of  copper,  varied  in  aspect  by  the 
presence  of  lime.  Sec,  and  often  darkened  in 
parts  by  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into 
the  peroxide  of  copper.  It  is  very  rarely 
found  in  large  pieces,  consequently,  on  being 
joined  together  to  form  a  large  slab,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  succession  of  irregular  rings 
or  circles,  one  within  the  other.  The  green 
is  of  a  light  and  bright  hue,  not  so  vivid  as 
emerald  green,  but  nearly  so.  It  is  an  admir- 
able marble  for  using  as  an  inlay  in  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  petradura  work. 

Brescia  Ficario  is  a  most  beautiful  coloured 
marble,  and  is  obtained  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brescia,  in  Italy.  In  the 
mass  it  is  a  semi-transparent  white  marble, 
cut  up  into  large  and  small  irregular  patches 
by  very  dark  bluish  purjile  veins,  and  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  purple  and  lake  tints, 
with  veins  of  a  greenish  tinge  running  through 
and  across  them.  Here  and  there  are  spots 
of  bright  vermilion.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
marbles  containing  so  many  beautiful  tints 
of  colour  as  this  one.  It  is  valuable  for 
using  as  an  inlay,  and  for  the  centre  of  a 
large  panel  on  a  vestibule  wall  or  elsewhere. 

Lapis-lazuli  is  a  blue  marble,  so  scarce  and 
valuable  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  precious  stones.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  snuffbox  and  a  small  pedestal 
of  lapis-lazuli.  The  rarer  specimens  of  this 
marble.are  veined  with  a  gold  ore,  and  inter- 
spersed with  small  white  veins.  It  is  from 
this  marble  that  the  finest  and  best  ultrama- 
rine blue  is  made ;  in  fact,  imtil  very  recently 
this  was  the  only  source  from  which  this 
beautiful  blue  pigment  could  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  still  used  by  artists  for  the  painting 
of  pictures.  An  artificial  ultramarine  is  now 
made,  beautiful  and  permanent  in  colour,  but 
still  not  equal  to  the  natural  colour  in  purity 
of  tone. 

Of  gray  marbles  we  have,  first,  Black  Bar- 
dilla,  or  Bardiglio,  which,  if  veined  lightly, 
may  be  used  in  blocks  for  staircase  walls,  if 
required  to  be  cool.  It  is  of  a  pearly-gray 
hue  with  light  gray  and  black  veins  ;  the 
surface  is  cut  up  by  the  veins  into  irregular 
elongated  ovals  with  cross  veins.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  inlaying  as  a  neutral 
gray  tint,  and  in  combination  with  other 
marbles  tends  to  purify  and  improve  other 
colours  by  contrast;  it  is  useful,  also,  for 
the  stiles  of  panels,  and  for  bands  on  the  top 
of  skirtings,  &c. 

Dove  marble  is  a  pleasing  gray  marble,  ex- 
ceedingly plain  and  simple  in  its  markings  ; 
useful  in  inlaying  as  a  contrast  to  other 
marbles,  which  are  very  busy  and  decided  in 
their  markings. 

S.  Ann's  is  a  gray,  white,  and  black 
marble,  very  busy  in  its  markings,  and  very 
decided  in  character.  Used  princijially  for 
mantle-pieces  and  for  inlaying. 

S.  Remy  Blue  is  a  useful  marble.  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  an  agreeable  tint  of 
neutral  red  over  a  grovmd  of  bluish  gray  and 
white,  which  latter  tints  appear  in  innumer- 
able patches  ;  in  fact,  there  is  almost  as  much 
gray  as  red,  the  red  being  on  the  toji. 

The  red  and  gray  granites  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  We  have 
also  numerous  other  marbles,  besides  black 
and  gold,  white  vein,  &c.,  which  need  not  be 
described  here,  as  we  have  enumerated  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  show  what  a  wealth  of 
different  kinds  and  colours  we  have  at  our 
command  for  decorative  purposes.  We  now 
proceed  to  describe  our  method  of  inlaying 
imitation  marbles. 

All  grounds  for  inlaying  of  marbles  should 
be  got  up  with  foiu-  or  five  coats  of  solid  white, 
finished  in  flat  or  dead  colour,  and  stippled 
with  the  end  of  a  duster  or  the  stippling 
brush.  This  is  not  only  the  best  ground  for 
the  majority  of  marbles,  but  is  necessary  for 
another  reason,  which  will  be  seen  further  on. 
For  the  sake  of  clear  description  we  will  take 
a  wall  panel  as  an  illustration  of  our  process. 
We  first  set  out  the  design  we  intend  to  put 
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in  in  different  marbles  on  the  wall  in  black- 
lead,  taking  great  care  to  have   all  lines  or 
bands  of   equal  width  throughout — each  line 
and    Viand   and     all    circles    true ;    in    fact, 
the  dra\ving-in  should  be  geometrically  cur- 
rect.  for  if  it  is  not  so  at  first — it  will  be  dilli- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rectify  any  defect 
afterwards.      The   principal   marble    should 
now  be  painted  in — that  is  to  say,  the  marble 
•which  occupies  the  largest  and  most  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  panel.    In  painting  in  the 
marble,    strips   of   paper,  cut  to  a  perfectly 
straight  edge,  may  be  placed  on  the  boundary 
lines  of    the  marble  being  done ;    this  is  to 
prevent  the  colours  then  being  used  from  im- 
pinging upon  another  marble,  and  will  also 
prevent  much  labour  and  loss  of  time  after- 
wards in  wiping  the  overlapping  colom-  on  the 
other  marbles. "  If  it  is  a  line  or  a  band  we 
are  doing,  we  shall  find  that  if  we  cut  a  line 
out  of  a  strip  of  paper  of  the  e.xact  width  of 
the  line  or  band  we  are  working  upon,  and  place 
this  upon  the  line  or  band,  then  work  through 
the  c\it  line,  we  may  execute  the  work  with- 
out soiling  the  marbles  on  either  side.     Bands 
or  broad  lines  may  be  done  as  follows : — It  is 
often  the  case  tliat  the  pattern  or  design  may 
be  and  is  defined  with  a  light  marble  line  in- 
closed  within   two  black  marble  lines.      In 
imitating  these  we  first  set  out  our  band  the 
■whole  width  of   the  three   lines.     We   then 
■work  the  light  marble  on  the  white  grcmid, 
and  having  the  whole  width  of  the  three  lines 
to  work  upon  we  need  not  be  so  particular 
in  tlie  outline.     When  tliis  is  done  we  strike 
out    the    width    of    the   black     lines,     and 
Tim  them    with    a  lining-fitch    and     finely- 
ground     black.       When     the     design     will 
allow   of    this   kind  of  treatment  we   get   a 
sharpness  of  outline  and  a  decision  of  effect 
admirably     suited     to     our    pui-pose.       All 
designs     of     coloirred   marbles    inlaid   upon 
black    marble    may    be    done    in    the    same 
manner  ;  as  a  matter  of    course,   there   will 
be    in   all    combinations  of   inlaid    marbles 
certain    portions     which     will    have   to    be 
painted  without  the  aid  of  paper  strips,  and 
■with  the   greatest   care,  so    as     to  keep  the 
division  lines  as  sharp  and   clean  cut  as    if  it 
■were   the   real  marble.      But  in  most   cases 
strips  of  paper  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service.     It  is  always  best  to  let  one  marble 
be  perfectly  dry  before  we  paint  the  next,  or 
the  one  in  immediate  contact,  as  we  thus  avoid 
blurring  or   smearing.     AVe  now  come   to   a 
very    important     and    effective    method    of 
dividing  and  sharpening  the   outline  of  each 
marble,  and  it  is  to  produce  this  effect   that 
we  recommend  that   the  grounds  for  inlaid 
marbles  should  be  got  up  with  four  or   five 
coats  of   white.     If  a   very  fine  white   line, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  single  hair,  be  drawn 
on  the  division  line  between  each  marble,  we 
get    the    effect  of  the  almost  imperceptible 
hair  joint  we  see  in   real  inlaid  marbles.     It 
will  beat  once  evident  that  to  do  this  with  a 
pencil  so  exceedingly  fine  and  true  would  be, 
if  not  almost  impossible,  yet  so  difficult,  that 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  even  the   best  work- 
men could  accomplish   it.     But  by  using  om' 
method  these  lines  may  be  run  as  true  as   the 
lines  of  an  architectural  drawing. 

AVe  take  a  steel  or  wood  straight  edge,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  line  of  division  between  two 
marbles,  holding  it  firmly  in  its  ]jlace ;  we 
then  take  afine  pointed  penknife  and  place  the 
back-edge  against  the  edge  of  the  straight- 
edge, and  di'aw  the  knife  lightly  along  the 
line,  taking  off  the  top  or  upper  colours  of  the 
marble,  and  leaving  a  fine  line  of  white  ex- 
posed. If  this  is  carefully  done  the  line  will 
be  as  true  and  uniform  in  thickness  as  a  line 
can  well  be.  The  width  of  the  line  may  be  re- 
gulated by  the  inclination  of  the  knife  blade  ; 
if  the  extreme  point  is  only  used  the  line  will 
be  as  fine  as  the  ])oint  of  the  knife,  but  if  the 
knife  is  held  in  a  slanting  direction  a  line 
the  sixteeenth  of  an  inch  may  be  drawn  with 
it.  Of  course,  curves  and  sections  of  circles 
may  be  drawn  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary 
wood  orsteel  curves  used  in  drawing.  AVhen 
the  work  is  varnished  and  polished,  the  lines 


thus  drawn  will  not  show  any  indication  of 
how  they  have  been  done,  which  latter  fact 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  great  advantage,  for  if 
we  can  see  at  a  glance  how  a  certain  effect 
is  produced,  one  half  of   the  charm  is  gone. 

{To  be  continued.) 


IIOAV  TO  BUILD  SCIENTIFICALLY 
AVITII  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  LN- 
A^ENTIONS.— IX. 

WALLS. 

TRON. — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  agree 
-*-  with  the  views  expressed  by  a  clever 
member  of  our  profession,  who  said  in  18G5, 
in  speaking  of  iron,  that  the  proper  purjioses 
of  its  application  are  "  those  which  can 
fairly  compete  with  brick  or  stone,  or  other 
ordinary  building  material.  There  is  no 
limit  to  its  fitness  or  capabilities  ;  but  archi- 
tects who  have  not  learned  its  true  artistic 
treatment  for  general  building  purposes  will, 
of  course,  decry  its  use  rather  than  proclaim 
their  own  incompetence  to  deal  with  it.  They 
persist  in  the  use  of  the  old  materials,  merely 
because  they  will  follow  none  but  the  ancient 
forms,  and  are  determined  to  exhibit  them 
still  just  as  they  formerly  existed,  but  under 
entirely  different  requirements  from  those 
which  now  govern  art.  But  if  it  be  admitted 
tliat  iron  may  be  used  for  columns  and 
girders,  no  legitimate  reason  can  be  alleged 
against  the  wholesale  adoption  of  it  in  everj'- 
thing  where  it  can  be  successfully  applied. 
It  is  only  because  proper  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  material  ;  but  the  time  will 
come  for  its  universal  use  in  ordinary  houses, 
in  walls  and  windows,  roofs  and  floors,  and 
for  every  purpose,  in  fact,  whether  of  con- 
struction, or  ornamentation,  in  which 
brick,  or  stone,  or  wood  hitherto  have  been, 
but  no  longer  -will  be,  the  generally  recog- 
nised materials." 

I  quote  so  fully  to  show  how  little  the 
prophesy  has  been  realised,  for  there  can 
be  no  question  that  iron  is  even  less  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  erection  of  permanent  build- 
ings than  it  was  at  the  time  the  writer  I 
have  mentioned  read  his  paper  before  our 
Institute.  Further  on,  I  shall  show  why  this 
is  so.  I  think  that  architects  have  not  used 
iron  properly,  and  have  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped its  peculiar  qualities  ;  in  short,  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  utilising  this  material,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  build  scientifically  with 
the  aid  of  this  modern  building  material.  That 
it  has  many  disadvantages,  I  will  admit,  but 
they  are  such,  as  should  tempt  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  architect 
to  overcome.  Further,  I  would  say  that  he 
who  can  so  develope  the  use  of  this  material 
as  to  make  it  what  it  should  be,  the  cheapest 
and  best  material,  will  havedonegood  service 
to  his  generation,  for  probably  at  no  time 
(having  regard  to  the  increased  wages  paid 
to  the  workmen,  and  the  shortened  hours  of 
labour)  was  there  greater  necessity  to  ac- 
complish the  building  of  cheap  yet  attractive 
and  healthy  houses. 

I  pass  at  once  to  the  especial  points,  divid- 
ing them,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  under 
their  several  heads. 

AJmntatjex. — Rapidity  of  construction. 
Strength.  Lightness  of  appearance.  Special 
adaptability  for  houses  having  shops  on  the 
lower  story  or  stories.  Tower  of  introduc- 
tion of  colour.  Power  of  patterned  shade. 
Small  space  occupied  by  walls. 

Rapidity  of  Construction. — This  must  be 
admitted  Ijy  all,  if  only  we  can  secure  that 
thedi'signs  are  asked  for,  some  time  before 
the  building  is  required  ;  in  which  case  all 
the  work  may  be  prepared,  and  ready  for 
fixing  before  one  brick  of  the  old  building  is 
removed. 

Strength. — This  is  so  well-known  that  1 
need  here  ailduce  no  facts  in  confirmation. 

Lightness  of  Appearance. — Again,  this  is 
apparent  to  all — tlie  object  being  really  to 
so  construct  our  builtling  as  to  make  it  look 


solid  ;  and  herein  I  feel  great  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  the  future  (certainly  it  has  been 
found  in  the  past,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
successful  treatment)  to  produce  any  house, 
except  only  such  as  have  shops  on  the  ground 
story,  in  iron,  that  shall  have  a  solid  pleasing 
appearance. 

Special  Adaptability  for  those  Houses 
which  have  Shops  on  the  Lower  Story  or 
Stories. — Here,  I  believe,  great  scope  exists 
for  originality.  I  know  of  no  building  which 
satisfies  me  on  this  score,  and  I  would, 
therefore,  hint  to  those  who  may  have  a 
client  willing  to  be  guided  ;  one  who  has  not 
set  his  heart  on  compo  columns,  pilasters, 
string-courses,  cnt.ablature,  &c.,  to  try  the 
following  method  of  working  out  the  true 
use  of  this  material : — Let  the  party  wall 
show  in  front.  This  wall  is  required  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament :  then  let  it  be  shown.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  need  rise  fifty  or  more  feet 
in  naked  ugliness,  but  I  do  advocate  that  if 
it  is  necessaiy  to  treat  it  with  any  iron  and 
other  combined  materials  in  the  front  wall,  it 
should  come  to  the  front  and  not  be  hidden, 
as  is  at  present  almost  universally  the  case. 
I  would  divide  it  in  accordance  with  the 
heights  of  the  floors  of  the  building,  orna- 
menting such  wall  with  incised  work  or 
capitals,  or  patterned  bricks,  but  taking  care 
that  as  the  work  went  further  from  the 
ground  it  should  increase  in  boldness.  Next, 
let  the  required  4in.  thickness  next  party 
wall  be  accomplished  by  the  stauncheons. 
The  girder  which  carries  the  superstruct«re 
should  be  boldly  and  well  expressed,  and  the 
leading  vertical  lines  of  the  shop  front  caiTied 
up  to  the  parapet.  Treat  the  upper  part  in 
the  same  manner  ;  divide  it  into  panels,  fill 
in  these  panels  with  ornamental  tiles  or 
bricks,  or  with  enamelled  iron,  which  AA^iUing 
and  the  De  Lavenant  Iron  Company  are  com- 
peting to  supply.  Should  iron  panels  be 
determined  on,  take  care  that  the  decorations 
thereon  have  some  reference  to  the  business 
of  the  shop.  Should  the  chance  of  change  of 
occupation  be  too  probable  to  permit  of  such 
treatment,  then  have  a  bright  panel — such  a 
one  as  may  please  a  Londoner  on  a  duU  day — 
and  you  can  scarcely  err. 

Power  of  Introduction  of  Colour. — This 
is  almost  unlimited  :  the  only  limitation 
being  good  taste.  By  the  use  of  enamelling 
almost  anything  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  colour.  AVhether  enamel  will  stand 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  London  and 
large  towns  is  still  uncertain,  and  must  so  re- 
main until  it  has  been  in  use  for  many  more 
years. 

Power  of  Patterned  Shade. — I  remember 
having  purchased  a  book  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  which  treated  this  subject,  and 
was  called  a  "  New  System  of  Architecture 
Founded  on  the  Forms  of  Nature,  and  Deve- 
lopiiig  the  Properties  of  ^Metals,"  a  sufficiently 
attractive  title,  and  with  boyish  eagerness  I 
read  its  contents.  It  was  a  patent  process. 
The  chief  idea  as  regards  external  decoration 
was  that  the  balcony  and  all  projecting  orna- 
ments being  in  iron,  could  therefore  be  open 
or  in  cast  pattern,  and  so  would  throw  a  varied 
pattern  in  shadow  on  the  wall.  I  fancy,  at 
that  time,  I  did  think  a  good  deal  of  the  idea. 
Now  I  am  certain  it  is  not  a  method  of  treat- 
ment that  can  be  used  with  good  effect.  As 
far  as  I  have  had  chances  of  judging  of  the 
effect,  the  result  has  been  destruction  of 
bold  treatment  and  good  architectural  design. 
Small  Space  Occupied  by  AA'alls.— Space  in 
cities  is  very  important,  and  by  the  use  of 
iron  no  doubt  a  considerable  saving  may  be 
effected. 

Disadranlaycs. — Rust.  Ditficidty  of  indivi- 
duality of  design.  Expense.  Not  capable 
of  high  artistic  treatment.  Contraction  and 
expansion. 

Rust. — Herein  lies  the  great  difficulty,  which 
at  present  prevents  iron  being  considered  as 
a  fit  material  for  architecture.  How  can  that 
which  may  so  readily  rust  away  be  held  to  be 
a  proper  "vehicle  to  express  to   future  ages 
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the  thought  of  this  century  ?  Much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  its  rejection.  Fancy  a 
building  neglected,  as  so  many  of  the  ancient 
buildings  have  been,  and  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  ;  and  imagine  it  left  untouched,  as  many 
of  those  buildings  have  been,  for  half  a 
century,  -what  state  would  cm-  iron  building 
present? 

Difficulty  of  individuality  of  design. — No 
doubt  that  moulds  and  patterns  made  for  one 
architect  will  be  again  used  for  other  build- 
ings where  no  architect  is  employed.  The 
same  pattern  of  panel  will  bo  repeated  again 
and  again  to  save  expense.  All  tins  tends  to 
repress  novelty  and  individuality  of  design. 

Expense — Is  against  its  use  except  as 
before  mentioned,  where  space  and  time  are 
more  important  than  outlay.  With  the  glazed 
tfles  and  enamelled  iron  for  internal  work,  it 
must,  however,  be  remembered  there  is  the 
saving  of  plastering  and  papering. 

Contraction  and  Expansion. — Herein  is  a 
great  difficidty,  wliich  is  particularly  exem- 
Jjlified  where  a  fire  occurs. 

Treatment. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  treatment  of  iron  that  the  great — in  fact, 
the  only — method  of  its  successful  use  is  liglit- 
ness.  Some  affirm  that  this  is  an  "  iron  age  ;" 
I  much  doubt  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  probability  of  iron  superseding  stone  or 
brick  ;  but  I  do  think  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  introduction,  with  great  ad- 
vantages, of  iron  construction,  especially  in 
street  architecture.  If  the  reader  will  only 
reflect,  I  am  certain  he  will  be  entirely  of  my 
opinion,  that  here  a  great  field  is  open  for  the 
use  of  this  material.  The  tables  so  often 
alluded  to  by  writers  on  this  subject,  and 
which  show  the  great  strength  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  are  of  little  value,  because  they 
so  scarcely  affect  the  all-inipoiiant  question 
of  cost — for  example,  take  the  table  furnished 
by  the  writer  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Institute 
in  1864,  which  is  as  follows: — 

CRUSHING  "WEIGHT. 
'Cast  iron  is  2=  times  as  strong  as  wrought  iron ; 

„       33                    ,,  Portland  stone ; 

,,       10                    „  Aberdeen  granite ; 

„.     217                    „  brickwork  In  cement 

„       17                    „  fir; 

„       11                  „  oak. 

Surely  it  is  most  fallacious — the  crushing 
-weight  seldom,  if  ever,  coming  into  considera- 
tion. The  real  question  being,  how  can  I 
build  iron  economically  and  soundly?  At 
present  brickwork  (considered  on  this  basis) 
bears  the  palm.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
great  objection  to  the  use  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron  is  its  rapid  oxydation,  which  at  pre- 
sent prevents  it  being  classed  among  the  en- 
during building  materials. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  the  primary  question 
with  the  architect  to  find  some  process  of 
enamelling,  that  shall  really  render  this 
material  a  lasting  and  enduring  one,  equal  to 
trick  and  stone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Willing  or  the  De 
Lavenant  Iron  Company  will  say,  Yes,  we 
can  render  iron  more  enduring  than  stone 
and  brick.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  decide 
whether  this  be  so,  or  not ;  because  these 
processes  are  too  recent  to  enable  one  to  refer 
to  ancient  examples  that  have  withstood  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Another  difficulty  I  have 
already  mentioned — namely,  the  contraction 
and  expansion  by  the  change  of  temperature. 
Where  iron  walls  are  employed — and  I  think 
from  what  I  have  already  said,  the  conclusion 
will  be  drawn  that  the  application  of  this 
material  for-  such  purposes  is  at  present 
limited  to  street  architecture — it  will  be  wise 
to  enamel  the  iron,  to  fill  in  the  panels  with 
enamelled  iron  plate  in  colour,  or  to  fill  in 
with  the  Pether  brick  or  terra- cotta.  The 
inner  face  having  the  hollow  space  of  2in., 
Sin.,  or  4in.  between  it,  and  the  outer  face 
forms  the  room  wall,  and  may  be  either 
decorated  with  panels  of  ornamented  enamel 
plates,  or  with  glazed  tiles  or  common  bricks, 
and  plastered  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
space  of  2in.  or  Sin.  between  the  outer  and 
inner  wall  is  considered  sufficient. 


I  have  advocated  the  allowing  the  party 
wall  to  be  erprca.ieil  from  ground  to  roof, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  sliowing  above  the 
parapet  only,  and  its  division  to  correspond 
with  the  height  of  the  various  floors.  Further, 
I  think  the  lines  of  the  shop  front  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  ornamentation 
adopted  I  have  pointed  out  under  the  head 
of  "  Special  Adaptability  of  those  Houses 
having  Shops  on  the  Lower  Story  or 
Stories." 

One  idea  should  be  ever  present,  that  con- 
trast must  not  be  sought  in  heavy  projections 
and  deep  shadows,  as  it  is  customary  in 
treating  stone ;  but  rather  brightness  and 
colour  must  be  the  aim  of  the  architect;  and 
though  thus  circumscribed,  a  clever  designer 
no  doubt  might — indeed  would — produce  a 
bright  and  pleasing  iron  front. 

For  one  moment  let  us  consider  the  internal 
decorations.  We  have  shown  how  plastering 
may  be  avoided,  and  bright  panelled  walls — 
ever  enduring — ^be  substituted.  We  have 
also  the  power  of  introducing  Wedgwood 
ware  and  terra-cotta  and  stone  panels  in 
endless  variety  in  walls,  and  in  ceilings. 

Conchision. — From  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions it  may  be  inferred  that  iron  as  an 
artistic  building  material  is  at  present  limited 
to  street  architecture,  and  that  in  combination 
with  other  materials  for  panelling  it  may  be 
made  beautiful  and  effective.  Surely  then  there 
is  great  scope  for  its  adaptation  with  new  and 
good  results.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  shortly 
some  shops  in  London,  or  more  probalily  in 
the  great  and  energetic  towns  of  the  North, 
do  not  embody  these  views  and  show  this 
sceptical  age  that  there  aboimds  much  talent 
which  only  requires  clients  with  money  to 
give  to  such  new  ideas — 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  place." 

B.  F. 
•- ■ 

JAPANESE    ART.* 

f  Concluded  frovi  page  223.) 

LACQUER  WORK.— The  styles  and  modes  of 
manufacturing  and  ornamenting  the  lacquer 
work  of  the  Japanese  are  apparently  countless.  The 
author  had  endeavoured  to  classify  the  several  de- 
scriptions which  show  some  sign  of  resemblance,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  as  hopeless. 
There  is  no  art  manufacture  which  displ.ays  such  a 
diversitj'  of  treatment  as  this.  In  a  siugle  cabinet, 
which  formed  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Japanese 
Court  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  which 
now  ornaments  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Bowes, 
there  are  no  less  than  nine  distinct  species  of  lacquer, 
and  twenty-four  different  modes  of  artistic  treatment 
represented  on  the  main  divisions,  such  as  drawers,  [ 
doors,  and  the  like.  On  a  more  minute  inspection, 
we  tind  on  one  drawer  sixteen  different  modes  of 
apph'ing  and  decorating  gold  work,  and  on  another 
seven  ways  of  treating  various  metals ;  all  the  re 
mainiug  drawers,  along  with  the  doors,  present 
numerous  interesting  methods  of  handling  the 
coloured  and  aventnrine  lacs,  and  the  metal,  shell, 
and  other  inlays.  This  work,  taken  altogether,  is 
certainly  an  extreme  illustration ;  it  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  in  a  single  article  the  most 
important  modes  of  lacquer  working  followed  by  the 
Japanese  of  the  present  day,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  great  variety  it  displays,  its  general  effect  is 
superb.  It  is  richly  mounted  with  silver,  and  the 
kev  drawer  is  faced  with  an  engraved  plate  of  the 
metal,  edged  with  gold,  and  barred  with  a  broad  line 
of  some  black  metal.  It  is  rarely  that  one  meets 
with  more  than  two  kinds  of  lacquer  on  one  article ; 
but  the  artistic  treatment  of  any  one  kind  may  vary 
considerably.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Japanese 
artists  avoid,  if  not  positively  dislike,  diametrical 
division.  [This  was  most  satisfactorilj'  illustrated 
on  the  sides,  ends,  and  top  of  a  cabinet  exhibited.] 
On  all  these  surfaces  a  piece  of  fret  diaper  is  intro- 
duced, but  nowhere  dividing  them  diametrically  or 
into  regular  forms.  The  diaper  is  not  constructed, 
as  we  should  certainly  do  it,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and, 
what  may  strike  us  as  more  peculiar,  its  margin  lines 
are  not  at  the  same  angles  as  the  pattern,  or  even 
similar  to  each  other,  one  being  straight  and  the 
other  zig-zag  ;  here,  then,  we  have  all  our  ideas  of 
propriety'  in  ornamentation  broken  through,  yet  who 
can    deny   that    the    result  is  satisfactory  ?      The 
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Japanese  frequently  use  diapers  to  cover  surfaces  en- 
tirely,  in  the  manner  common  with  us,   but   they 
never  consider  it  necessary  to  border  them  round, 
but  let  them  crop  out  juat  as  they  may.     As  to  the 
Japanese  method  of  introducing  medaliions  in  then- 
art  works,  when  two  or  more  medallions  are  intro- 
duced, containing  any  kind  of  enrichment,  tbey  are 
almost   always    of   different  outlines,   the   love    for 
variety   preventing  the  artist  repeating  his   forms. 
[In  the  cabinet  exhibited  there  were  twelve  medal- 
lions, and  six  different  outlines  used  ;  and  out  of  the 
total  number  eight  were  complete,  and  four  were  broken 
medalUons,  the  latter  being  cut  into  by  the  panels  of 
the  doors  and  main  drawer.     The  back,  ends,  and 
top    had  two    medallions  each,   of    different  forms, 
one  being  placed  on  the  black  ground,  and  the  other 
breaking  into  the   fret  diaper-work   in  the  most  free 
and  easy  manner  imaginable.     The   artist  here  con- 
trived, by  coupling  different  shaped  medallions,  by 
disposing  them  in  different  positions,  and  by  cutting 
the  ground  in  a  different  way  with  the  fret-diaper,  to 
make  every  surface  of    the   cabinet  a   distinct  and 
independent  design,  yet,  combined,  they  produced  a 
most  consistent  whole.]     The  author"  said  he  had 
enlarged  on  this  subject  because  it  involves  art  prin- 
ciples which  we  should  do  well  to  carefully  consider, 
and  because,  ov.  the  other  hand,  it  supplies  a  key  to 
much  that  may  appear   strange  to  the  observer  who 
examines  works  of  Japanese  art  for  the  first   time. 
Nothing  can   surpass    the  delicacy    and    beauty  of 
finish  observable  in  the  old  lacquer  work,  now,  unfor- 
tunately, rarely  to  be  met  witli,  and  one  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  loving  care  and  marvellous  skill  dis- 
played in  it.     Some  of    the  small   articles,  such  as 
metUcine  boxes,  come  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
done  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  larger  works,  though 
not  demanding  so  much  delicacy,  are  still  remarkable 
for  their  manipulation.     Of  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing lacquer  work,  very  little  .appears  to  be  known 
in  this  part  of  the  world.     The  lacquer  or  varnish  in 
its  original  state  is  the  produce  of  a  shrub  called  by 
the  natives  oerosinoki — that  is,  varnish  plant.     The 
product  of  the  shrub  requires  to   be  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  the  colouring  materials  have  to  be 
incorporated  with  it  by  a  tedious  process  of  grinding. 
The  colours  most  commonly  used  are  black,  scarlet, 
dark  green,  crimson-red,  and  brown.     Black  is  more 
generally  adopted  for  the  ground-work  of  lacquered 
articles  than  any  other  colour  ;  scarlet  is  principally 
used  for  the  interior  of  boxes,  and  sometimes  as  the 
ground-work  of  trays  and   similar  things.     Perhaps 
the   most   beautifid   of    all    the   lacquers   used    for 
grounds  are  those  called  by  us  aventurine,  from  their 
likeness  to  aventurine  glass  made  in  Venice ;  there 
are  several  kinds  of  these,  some  closely  resembling 
the  glass,  and  others  of  a  more  dispersed  nature,  with 
flakes  more  like  coloured  mother-of-pearl  than  metaL 
In  laying  on  the  varnish,  five  or  six  coats  are  applied, 
one  after  the  other,  each  coat  having  been  allowed 
to  dry  before  the  next  is  laid  on.     When  a  sufficient 
time  has  passed  to  secure  the  perfect  drj'ing  of  the 
whole,  the  surface  is  ground  down  and  polished.     In 
many  instances,  squares  of  gold  and  silver,  pieces  of 
pearl,  ivory,  coral,  and  such-like,  are  inlaid,   as  it 
were,  into  the  lac  surface ;  this  is  done  by  fixing 
them  with  the  first  coat  of  varnish,  and  then  filling 
up  to  their  thickness  with    many  successive  layers, 
and  ultimately  grinding  the  whole  to  an  even  surface. 
The  process,  so  far  as  described,  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  grounds  only  ;  when  the  beautiful  relief 
ornamentation   is    to    be  applied,  much    more  com- 
plicated and   tedious  manipulation    has  to  be  gone 
through.     Many  months,   and  even  years,  are  re- 
quired  to    produce    a   highly-raised   piece   of     lac. 
Lacquer  work  is  prized,  in  the  first  place,  in  propor- 
tion   to  its    delicate    finish,  and,    in    the    second,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  relief  given  to  its  orna- 
mentation.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the  pro- 
cess of  raised  lac- working  is  one  of  the  most  tedious 
nature,  and  it  is  evident   that  careful  cutting  and 
grinding  is  required  to  bring  the  rough  masses  of 
varnish  into  their  proper  forms  before  the  final  gild- 
ing is  attempted.    As  regards  the  gilding,  the  author 
could  get  no  correct  information.     It  is  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lac,  but  whether  laid  on  in  leaf,  or  powder 
dusted  on   a  wet  coat  ot  varnish,  he  was  unable  to 
decide.  When  a  good  quality,  it  stands  rough  usage, 
washing,  and  polishing.     The  practice  of  enriching 
lacquer   by   applying  other  materials,  such  as  the 
various  coloured    metals,   tortoiseshell,    mother-of- 
pearl,   coral,,  and    precious  stones,    is  very  usually 
followed  in  good  work.   [A  small  vase  was  exhibited 
as  a  characteristic  example  of   this  practice.     The 
general  body  w.as  of    raised  gold  lac  ;    the  fiowers  of 
the  iris  were  in  white  and  purple  pearl ;  the  chrysan- 
themum flowers  in  white  pearl,  witli  yellow  centres 
and  green  calyxes;  and  the  Ouiiini  blossoms  and 
buds  were  in  white  and  red  coral.     All  these  flowers 
and  buds  Avere  exquisitely  carved  and  engraved.] 
Porcelain. — The     Japanese    artists    have    long 
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distinguished  themselves  in  the  ornamentation  of 
porcelain,  and  many  of  their  styles  are  of  irj-eat 
beauty  ajid  originality.  Their  blue  and  white  wares 
are  somewhat  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  those 
made  by  the  Cliincse,  but  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  them  by  any  one  conversant  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Japanese  art.  When  we  come  to 
examine  their  polychrome  works,  we  find  ourselves 
engaged  in  a  most  interesting  branch  of  study,  as 
"well  as  one  from  which  we  can  derive  many  valuable 
lessons.  In  (he  opinion  of  Mr,  Audsley,  the  most 
beautiful  and  arti-^tic  of  all  the  fictile  wares  of 
Japan  is  the  Sat^uma.  and  he  considered  it  superior. 
in  an  art  point  of  view,  to  anything  produced  by 
other  countries.  Tliis  is  made  in  the  province  of 
Satsurasi,  situated  in  the  south-west  of  the  island  of 
Kinsin.  The  body  t>f  the  ware  is  of  adelicate  cream 
or  vellum  tint,  and  is  covered  with  a  thiciv  trans- 
parent glaze,  wbicli  is  in  nearly  all  cases  crackled. 
On  this  softly-toncil  ground,  figures,  birds,  flowers, 
and  conventional  designs  are  painted  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner  imaginable.  The  freedom  and  grace 
infused  into  every  line  of  the  flower  and  birdsubjects 
are  astonishing,  while  the  colouring  is  soft  and  re- 
fined to  a  degree.  Mr.  Audsley,  in  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  dislike  which  the  Japanese  entertained 
for  diametrical  division,  exhibited  a  piece  of  Sat- 
suraa  w.are,  consisting  of  a  small  basin,  on  which 
were  painted  twomcdiiUions — one  filled  with  flowers, 
and  the  other  witli  ornamental  patterns.  Looking 
at  the  basin  on  the  outside,  neither  of  the  medallions 
were  seen  to  be  complete  ;  the  one  with  flowers, 
placed  on  the  lower  part,  was  almost  one-third  cut 
away  by  the  stand  of  the  bottom  ;  and  the  other, 
placed  on  the  upper  part,  was  cut  in  half  I)}'  the  rim. 
On  the  outside  of  the  basin,  therefore,  there  was  no 
trace  of  symmetrical  arrangement  or  balance  of  any 
sort  ;  and  on  tlie  inside  we  find  the  same  love  for 
irregularity  displayed,  for  all  we  discover  there  is  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  upper  medallion,  cleverly 
doubled  over  the  rim.  How  quaint  all  this  is ;  and, 
on  careful  examination,  how  lovely — as  free  as 
nature  herself,  yet  satisfying  .all  the  requhemcnts 
of  decorative  art.  Anotlier  beautiful  ware,  richlv 
ornamented  witli  red  and  gold,  is  made  in  Japan,  in 
the  district  belonging  to  tlie  Prince  of  Kanga.  The 
ornamentation  of  this  ware  is  infinitely  more  minute 
and  laboured  than  tliat  of  Satsuma,  but  is  far  in- 
ferior to  it  in  artistic  excellence.  Kanga  ware  ap- 
pears to  be  held  in  great  estimation  in  Japan,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  its  fine  colour  and  intricate 
ornamentation.  The  Japanese  frequently  lacquer 
articles  of  porcelain,  sometimes  entirelj'  and  some- 
times partially.  When  entirely  covered,  they  are 
treated,  as  regards  their  decoration,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  ordinary  lacquer  work ;  when  only  p  ir- 
tially  covered  two  methods  are  adopted.  The  first 
method  consists  in  grounding-in  with  lac  all  por- 
tions of  the  object,  excepting  those  which  have  been 
already  decorated  and  intended  to  remain  in  their 
original  state :  and  the  second  method  consists  in 
taking  the  porcelain  itself  as  the  ground,  and  orna- 
menting it  with  raised  designs  in  gold  and  coloured 
lacs.  [Specimens  of  all  these  treatments  were 
exhibited.] 

Metal  IVork. — The  Japanese  are  very  sl;ilful  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  artistic  treatment  of" the  met.als, 
and  produce  works  in  this  branch  of  .art  as  com- 
mendable as  they  are  varied.  They  are  expert  in 
casting,  carving,  damascening,  engraving,  inlaving, 
weaving,  and  tempering ;  and  in  many  of  these  de- 
partments produce  specimens  comparable  to  any- 
thing done  in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic of  all  their  melallnrgic  works  is  that  called  b_v 
them  syahfdn.  In  this,  numerous  metals  and  allo%"s 
are  associated,  the  designs  being  produced  in  colours 
through  the  agency  of  the  various  coloured  metals — 
white  being  represented  by  silver,  yellow  by  gold, 
black  by  platina,  all  shades  of  dull  red  by' copper 
and  its  alloys,  brown  by  bronze,  and  blue  by  steel. 
Gold,  silver,  and  pulislied  steel,  of  cour.se,  represent 
themselves  in  designs  as  well  as  abstract  colours. 
A  red  garment,  embroidered  with  gold  and  clasped 
with  silver,  would  lie  executed  in  rcil  coloured  cop- 
per, inlaid  with  golil,  and  furnished  with  a  silver 
brooch  ;  the  sword  in  flie  hand  of  a  warrior  would 
be  in  polished  steel,  and  if  bloody,  would  have  red 
copper  inlaid  on  it.  These  instances  will  suflice  to 
illustrate  the  general  mode  of  producing  coloured 
designs  bj'  the  exclusive  use  of  metals.  The  Japan- 
ese have  brought  bronze-casting  to  great  perfection, 
as  is  proved  by  the  superb  incense  burner  which 
was  pre.iented  to  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgli 
by  the  Mikado,  and  now  on  exhibition  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  They  also  produced  a  higldy- 
finished  and  polished  bronze-work,  on  which  the 
relief  ornamentaticm  is  produced  by  cutting  the  sur- 
rounding metal  away.  The  relieved  objects  arc  then 
engraved,  and  richly  damascened  with  gold  and  silver. 
Bell  founding  is  carried  oa  to  a  considerable  extent, 


and  art  is  never  neglected  in  the  designs.  Repousse 
work  is  well-known  to  the  Japanese  metallurgists, 
but  is  not  so  largely  adopted  by  tliem  as  it  is  by 
AVestern  artists.  Flat  silver  wire,  woven  into  diaper 
patterns,  is  a  favourite  material  for  covering  uniform 
surfaces,  and  is  frequently  applied  by  the  Japanese 
artists  in  an  effective  manner.  In  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  meeting  to  a  group  of  storks,  executed 
in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  the  author 
said  the  audience  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
.Japanese  have  been  more  successful  than  our  silver- 
smiths in  appreciating  the  nature  of  their  materhals, 
and  reahsing  the  correct  modes  of  wi^rking  them. 
This  group — where  every  feather  is  a  thin  plate  of 
metal,  carefully  engraved ;  where  the  legs,  tails, 
necks  and  heads  of  the  birds  are  in  their  natural 
colours;  where  the  rock  they  stand  upon  is  modelled 
with  accuracy,  and  its  stunted  vegetation  truthfully 
rendered — would  hear  comparison  with  the  best 
efforts  of  our  silversmiths  as  displayed  in  presenta- 
tion plate,  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  contain  many  pounds  of  "  solid  silver  ;"  and 
the  comparison  would  lead  to  the  award  being  given 
in  favour  of  the  Japanese  work. 

Textile  Art. — Some  years  ago  tliere  existed  a  law 
in  Japan  forbidding  the  exportation  of  high  class 
textile  fabrics,  and  judging  by  the  few  examples  of 
any  sort  one  sees  at  the  present  time,  it  is  likely 
that  the  restriction  still  remains  in  force.  Tlie  first 
time  Europeans  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  de- 
finite ideas  regarding  the  state  of  tlie  textile  arts  of 
Jap.an  w^.as  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  18G7, 
where  a  remarkable  .series  of  samples  was  shown, 
and  for  the  exportation  of  which  no  doubt  special 
licence  was  given  to  the  Japanese  Commissioners. 
Through  the  Idndness  of  Mr.  I3owes,  the  author  was 
enabled  to  show  several  of  the  best  fabrics  from  the 
Paris  collection.  The  finest  silks  of  Japan  are 
manufactured  on  a  small  barren  island,  by  high- 
born exiles,  who  adopt  the  art  of  silk-weaving  as 
their  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Ships  convey  provisions  and  raw  materials  to  t"^e 
island,  and  return  with  the  product  of  its  looms. 
Tiiere  is  little  doubt  that  the  f.abrics  so  produced 
.and  protected  are  used  exclusively  by  the  Mikado 
and  jirinces  of  the  land.  Tlie  materials  emplo3-ed 
are  silk,  gilded  paper,  and  some  strong  fibre.  The 
gilded  paper  is  of  a  very  tougli  nature,  and  is  cut 
into  narrow  ribbons :  in  this  state  it  is  woven  into 
the  fabrics,  and  presents  a  most  brilliant  appearance. 
The  silk  is  of  rich  quality,  and  is  worked  in  cut 
and  terry  velvets,  satins,  and  dead  grains.  The 
fibre  is  only  introduced  to  render  tlie  material  stiff. 
The  designs  of  these  fabrics  .are  remarkable  for 
their  boldness,  and  the  colouring  is  of  the  most  vigo- 
rous character.  The  ideas  for  the  ornamentation 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  derived  from  natural  objects, 
and  are  handled  in  a  masterh'  manner,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  decorative  art. 
Turning  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  scale  of  textile 
fabrics,  the  common  towels  used  by  the  peasantry 
of  Japan  (worth  about  a'penu}'  each  in  Japan) 
show  more  clearly  than  the  costh'  silk  fabrics  do 
tliat  the  appreciation  of  and  love  for  .art  is  inherent 
in  tlie  Japanese  mind,  and  that  it  is  cultivated  by 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  carried  into  even  the 
smallest  and  commonest  articles  of  daily  use.  "We 
can  never  correctl}"  estimate  a  people  by  its  great 
works,  or  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation  by  the  luxurv 
of  its  princes.  The  towels  are  poor  in  material,  and 
verj'  trifling  in  cost,  but  they  are  ornamented  in  a 
most  artistic  and  thorouglily  original  manner. 
[Specimen  towels  exhibited.] 

Curved  Works. — In  conclusion,  the  author  drew 
attention  to  the  art  of  carving  in  ivory  and  other 
materials  as  practised  liy  tlic  .lapanese.  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  tliat  in  all  the  varieties  of 
ornamentation  apphed  to  sueli  materials,  as  jiorce- 
lain.  textile  fabrics,  paper,  and  in  pictorial  illustra- 
tions generally,  the  Japanese  never  resort  to  sha- 
dows for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  effect  of  relief. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  because,  as  a  race,  tlieir  ar- 
tists are  passionately  fond  of  relief  in  everything, 
and  adopt  it  everywhere  it  can  be  properly  used. 
Tlicy  acknowledge  the  great  law  in  decorative  art 
that  flat  surfacps  shnuldnot  appear  to  he  relieved, 
hut  he  treated  ok  flat  surfaces ;  and  adopt  relief  only 
where  it  can  be  properly  used,  AVIieu  relief  is 
wanted,  the  Japanese  artist  has  countless  expedients 
for  securing  it;  in  porcelain,  he  moulds  it  from  the 
clay,  or  applies  it  by  lac  ;  in  metal  work  he  casts  it, 
sculps  it,  or  beats  it  up ;  in  ivory  and  wood,  he 
carves  it ;  in  lacquer-work,  he  brings  it  up  by  coat 
after  coat  fif  varnish;  and  in  embroidery,  he  plies 
thread  over  thread  with  patient  care  until  the  relief 
is  gained.  Of  all  the  carved  work  of  the  .Tapanese, 
the  most  wonderful  .and  interesting  are  their  ivories, 
called  netszkes.  These  consist  of  groups  of  figures 
and  animals,  grotesque  figttres,  and  representations, 
in  short,  of  nearly  every  natural  object  in  Japan, 


most  truthfully  rendered.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  any  idea  in  words  of  the  quaint  humour,  the 
broad  caricature,  the  intense  power  of  expression, 
and  the  gener.al  artistic  excellence  which  stamps 
every  netszke  in  which  the  human  form  appears 
with  an  individuality  distinct  from  all  kinds  of  a 
kindred  nature  produced  in  other  l.iuds,  A  first- 
rate  Japanese  netszke  has  positively  no  rival.  The 
carving  of  these  ivories  is  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  and  its  effect  is  frequently  en- 
hanced by  the  parthal  application  of  colour  and  gild- 
ing. [Collection  of  netszkes  exhibited.]  The  J.a- 
panese  are  likewise  skilful  in  wood  carving,  and 
the}'  frequently  substitute  it  for  ivory  in  their 
small  works.  In  bringing  his  paper  (which  was 
illustrated  by  a  large  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  .Tapanese  works  of  art,  including,  besides  the 
specimens  referred  to,  a  large  vase  and  a  large  in 
cense-burner,  each  about  3ft.  high,  and  a  large  ovaJ 
di.ili,  all  most  delicately  enamelled  in  cloisonne  by 
the  Japanese)  to  a  close,  Mr.  Audsley  annotmced 
his  intention  of  visiting  Japan  this  autumn  for  the 
purpose  of  specially  studying  the  .arts  and  art  manu- 
factures of  that  nation,  and  on  his  return  he  hoped 
to  give  some  account  of  the  native  temple  and  do- 
mestic architecture,  and  of  the  modes  adopted  for 
its  decoration. 

Discussion. 
Mr.  PiiEXE  Spiers,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Audsley  for  his  interesting  paper,  which  was 
rendered  additionally  valuable  by  the  fine  collection 
of  Japanese  art  works  which  had  been  exhibited, 
said  that  the  subject  was  so  new  to  the  members, 
and  the  special  knowledge  which  Mr.  Audsley 
possessed  of  the  various  arts  and  m,anufactures  of 
Japan  was  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  mtich  j 
he  might  say,  however,  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Audsley  in  saying  that  even  in  the  most  common 
and  ordin.ary  utensils  aud  appliances  of  daily  use,  it 
was  at  once  perceived  that  a  deep  instinctive  love  of 
art  prevailed  amongst  the  Japanese  people.  They 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  feeling  for  Nature, 
showing  itself  not  onh'  in  their  taste  for  colour,  but 
in  the  general  design  of  their  works.  With  regard  to 
tlie  Satsuma  ware,  in  examining  a  series  of  vases, 
each  succeeding  specimen  seemed  to  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  one  just  looked  at.  With  reference  to 
tha  wonderful  irregularity  so  ch.aracteristic  of 
Japanese  works  of  art,  of  course  that  same  irregu- 
larity could  never  be  an  element  in  monumental  ar- 
chitecture. As  far  as  we  were  aware  at  present, 
there  was  no  Japanese  architecture  worthy  of  the- 
name.  The  only  monuments  of  any  kind  among 
the  Japanese  were  memorial  arches,  which  consisted 
of  two  ujirigbt  pieces  of  wood,  "with  others  placed 
across  them — .always  decorated  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  but,  probably  not  intended  to  last  more 
than  a  lifetime,  and  certainly  not  such  works  as 
could  be  taken  to  represent  the  architecture  ot  a 
country.  The  greater  number  of  the  houses  of  the- 
Japanese  seemed  to  be  built  of  materials  of  the 
slightest  possible  character.  The  very  fact  of  their 
h.avingno  architecture  of  a  monumental  ch.ariieter — 
their  only  solid  works  with  which  we  were  acquainted 
being  confined  to  piers,  bridges,  .and  walls — might 
account  for  their  being  so  free  to  follow  Nature  en- 
tirely in  all  her  methods  of  work.  The  wildest 
Egyptian  of  the  time  of  I'h.araoh  would  never  h.ave 
dared  to  make  his  building  othenrise  than  sym- 
metrical ;  it  was  only  when  he  decorated  his  building 
that  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  Nature  by  intro- 
ducing irregularities  of  design  which  were  quite 
permissible  as  decoration,  but  which  were  not  allow- 
able as  architectur.al  forms.  He  (Mr.  Spiers)  w.is 
sure  that  the  members  would  look  forward  with 
very  great  interest  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Audsley  re- 
turned from  Japan,  the  art  industries  and  manufac- 
tures of  which  country  would  be  (almost  for  the 
first  time)  fully  appreciated  by  him. 

Mr.  G.  R.  liicuouAVE  remarked  that  the  more  one 
s.aw  of  Japanese  art  workmanship  the  greater  was 
the  astonishment,  and  the  more  one  longed  to  visit 
the  country.  He  hoped  that  instead  of  sending 
architectural  students  to  Italy  and  France,  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects would  send  them  to  Ja]ian  (laughter),  where  a 
much  greater  field  of  stuily  was  open,  as  the  Euro- 
pean countries  were  so  hackneyed  now.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  was  a  most  beautiful  collectioa  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  work  at  South  Kensington 
IMuseum,  lent  by  tho  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  But  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  .astonishing  as  was  the  art  of  the 
Japanese,  there  was  a  pouit  at  which  it  fell  short. 
"SAHiile  the  enamel  work  on  the  vases  exhibited  wa.*? 
very  beautiful,  the  forms  of  the  vases  themselves 
were  very  bad  ;  and  even  where  a  Japanese  vasewa.'r 
to  be  founil  of  a  good  form,  it  was  generally  spoiled 
by  a  very  ugly  handle  or  knob,  or  some  excrescence 
of  the  kind.  While  he  ailmired  the  characteristic 
irregularity  of  deaiga  iu  Japanese  art,  he  was  afraid 
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that  if  we  were  to  attempt  anything  lilie  it  in  oiur 
English  manufactures  we  should  fail  lamentably, 
and  people  would  see  that  our  work  was  but  a  bad 
imitation  of  Japanese  work.  The  Japanese  artist  had  a 
marvellous  way  of  stamping  his  own  individuality 
upon  his  work,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether,  by  any  possibility,  he  could  reproduce  a 
bit  of  English  ornamentation  without  clothing  it  in 
Oriental  garb.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.    G.   AiTciiisoN-,    F.R.I.B.A.,  in    supporting 
the   proposition,    said    he    quite    agreed   with   Mr. 
Audsley  that  of   all  the  beautiful  works   produced 
by  the  Japanese,  tlie  Satsuma  ware  was  perhaps  the 
most  perfect.  Some  of  the  specimens  shown  that  even- 
ing were  quite  unique,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any 
European  productions  to  equal  them.     He  had  had 
the  good  fortune    of   seeing   several   collections    of 
Satsuma   ware,    but   the   vases    exhibited   by   Mr. 
Audsley  oa  that  occasion  were  quite  equal  to  anj'- 
thing  he  had  ever  seen,  uot  only  in  point  of  colour, 
but  in  grace  of  outline,   and  though  not,  perhaps, 
«qual  to   some  of  the  Greek  vases,  the  colour  was 
much  more  beautiful.     With  regard  to  the  Ivanga 
"Ware,    he   did  not  think    Mr.    Audsley   hatl    quite 
<lone    it    justice,   for    it    contained  some  most  rare 
and  original  beauties.    "With  regard  to  enamel  work, 
he  slightly  differed  from  Mr.  Audsley,  for  although 
the  excellence  of  the  Japanese  ware  exceeded  even 
that    of   the    ancient  Byzantine    cloisonne   enamel 
beyond  comparison,  still,  as  large  pieces  of  decora- 
tive   work,    he   could    not    think    that    the    large 
en.amelled  vases  of  the  Japanese  were  at  all  equal  to 
the  brilliantly-coloured  ones  of  the  Chinese.     In  the 
use  of  low- toned  colours  the  Japanese  excelled  almost 
every  other  people,  but  in  the  use  of  brilliant  colours 
they  were  far  below  the  Chinese,  and  the  forms  and 
shapes  of  their  metal  vases  was  neither  more  nor  less 
curious  than  those  of  the  Chinese  vases,  which  were 
excessively  coarse  in  outline,  and   particularly  ugly 
in  general  form,  as  compared  with  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  or    those   of   the    Italian    Renaissance;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  vilely  coarse  than  the  form  of 
the  large  enamelled  incense  burner,  which  resembled 
tlie  repulsive    piled-up  or  turned    appearance    of  a 
billiard-table  leg.    (Laughter).  With  reference  to  the 
Tapanese  diaper  work,  although  it  was  very  beautiful, 
he  did  not  tliink  it  was  to  be  compared  with  Chinese  j 
diapers.     Although  symmetry   was   a  virtue  when  )  '^^'^  ''"'"  painted  it. 
■carried  out  well,  it  was  always  well  to  find  that  one  I  everything  the  Jap: 
might  have  a  virtue  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction 
(laughter),  and  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  the 
Japanese  frequently  ornamented  panels  by  pieces  of 
fret-work,  sprigs  of  flowers,  by  birds,   or  by  medal- 
lions, was  certainly  as  surprising  as  delightful ;  but 
he  could  not  agree  that  thej-  were  always  successful. 
In  many  cases  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  seen  a  shawl 
or    piece   of  drapery  thrown   over  some   article  of 
furniture,  and  had  striven  to  imitate  it.     The  horror 
■of  Japanese  artists  seemed  to  be  to  produce  anything 
symmetrical.     He    was    afraid   that    the  Japanese, 
although  extremely  skilful    as  artists  in    point  of 
-colour,  had    had    that  skilfulness  handed  domi  to 
them  traditionally,  for,   thanks  to   the  enterprise  of 
the  British  merchant,   we  had  managed  to  import 
into  Jspan  some  of  the  most  vile  colours   tliat  had 
ever  cursed  humanity,  and  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing which  now  came  from  Japan  which  was  not 
cursed  by  some  of  the  aniline  dyes.     The  moment 
they  saw  these  novel  colours  they  became  so  much 
taken  up  with  them  that   their  inherent  taste  for 
colour  seemed  to  leave  them.     Some  twenty  years 
ago  much  of  the   Japanese    straw  work  was  intro- 
duced into  London,  and  it  was,  in  the  same  degree  as 
their  Satsuma  ware,  of  a  very  high  character ;  but 
within  the  past  five  or  six  years  ever}'  piece  of  straw 
work  he    had  seen  was    coloured  with  magenta  or 
some  similar  dye,  owing  its  existence   to  the  decom- 
position   of    coal.      In   studying   the   works  of  the 
Japanese,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  one  very  im- 
portant point — viz.,  that  form  was  a  thing  of  which 
they  had  little  or  no  conception.     AVith   the  excep- 
tion  of  such    natural    forms   as    they   could   copy 
-exactly,  such  as  those   of  flowers,   sprigs  of  foliage, 
and  birds — which  they  copied  with  extreme  delicacy, 
and  all  the  niceties  of  which  they  wonderfully  well 
appreciated — all  their  human  figures,    and    even   a 
great  number  of  their   animals,  were  grotesiiues,  and 
it  had  been  remarked  by  somebody  tliat   no  people 
could  go  down  with  honour  to  posterity  if  they  were 
foolish  enough  to  ridicule  their  own  species.  (Laughter.) 
The  Japanese  ivory  carvings  were  mostly  caricatures 
of  the  least  ennobling  kind. 

Jlr.  Pain  asked  whether  Mr.  Audsley,  in  his  study 
of  Japanese  art,  had  noticed  anything  in  it  corre'- 
spondiug  to  the  current  which  had  manifested  itself 
in  European  art,  and  if  so,  did  he  consider  that 
Japanese  art  had  attained  its  highest  pinnacle  of 
excellence,  was  it  in  its  decline,  and  what  was  its 
present  condition  •?     He  had  been  particularly  im- 


pressed by  the  intense  love  of  Nature  which  (judging 
by  their  works)  characterised  the  Japanese  art- 
workmen.  Then-  work  bore  no  indication  of  having 
had  to  be  finished  by  the  contract  time.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  proposition,  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Audslej',  who  seemed  to  have  had  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  his 
back,  jiulging  from  the  splendid  collection  of  speci- 
mens exhibited.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stan.nus,  remarking  on  the  effect  of 
Western  civilisation  on  Japanese  art,  said  be  knew 
that  the  aniline  colours  had  made  a  marked  diffe- 
rence in  the  colour  of  works  from  Japan.  He  most 
cordially  supported  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Audsley. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  proposition,  said 
that  the  Association  was  particularly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Audsley  for  having  taken  so  much  trouble  and 
coming  so  long  a  distance  to  read  his  paper  ;  and 
especially  were  they  indebted  to  him  for  having 
brought  so  valuable  a  collection  of  specimens  with 
which  to  illustrate  his  remarks.  He  was  sure  they 
would  all  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Audsley  should  return  from  Japan. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  proposal  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 
Mr.  Audsley,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
said  that  in  his  paper  he  did  not  profess  to  speak  of 
the  architecture  of  Japan,   although  he  did  know  a 
little  about  it.     The  reason  why  tlie  Japanese  had 
no  permanent  architecture  in  stone  and  other  durable 
materials  was  that  the  islands  themselves   were  of 
volcanic  origin,   and  now  and    then   suffered    from 
earthquakes,  and  no  stone  building  would  stand ;  as 
the  only  means  of  getting  their  buildings    to  hang 
together  they  had  adopted  wood.     But  they  did  not 
build  irregularly  ;  their  buildings  were  sjinmetrically 
disposed,  both  in  their  parts  and  in  relation  to  one 
another.     He  did  uot  quite  desne  to  be  imderstood 
as  advocating   irregularity    or    want   of  symmetry 
broadcast,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  it  any  more 
than  the  Japanese  did,  as  a  general  rule.  They  broke 
through  it  themselves  as  often  as  they  adopted  it. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  artist,  like 
other  artists,  made  mistakes  sometimes.     He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Aitchison's  remark  that  the  J.apanese 
ajiparently  threw  a  shawl  over  a  piece  of  furniture 
Whatever  might  be  our  views, 
apanese  art-workmen  did  had  a  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  not  their  fault  if  we  could  not  see 
that  purpose,  or  agree  with  their  views.  He  was  not 
standing  up  as  the  champion  of  Japanese  art  in  every 
detail ;  he  did   not  wish  to  do  so.      He  had  endea- 
voured to  treat  the  subject  gejierally,  and  to  point 
out  its  excellences,  and  did  not  say  "that  it  was  posi- 
tively perfect.     AVith   regard  to  the   forms  of  the 
Japanese  vases,  he  thought  that  all  the  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  were  substantially  right.  With  regard  to 
the  piled-up  or  turned  billiard-leg  appearance  of  the 
incense  burner  exhibited,  it  was   due  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  art  manufacture.     As  it  was  all  in  cloi- 
sonne enamel,  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  number 
of  sections,  and  afterwards  fastened  together.     With 
regard  to  the  Kanga  ware,   he  did  not  think  he  had 
done  it  any  injustice,   as   a  reference  to   his  words 
would  show.     He  agreed  with  Mr.   Aitehison  that 
the  work  was  very  beautiful,  and  as  a  collector  he 
did   not  care  whether  that  or  the    Satsuma  work 
came  into  his  hands ;  but  the  sj'stemsof  ornamenta- 
tion in  the  two  wares  were  diametrically  opposed 
and  not  to  be  comp.ared  to  each  other.     With  regard 
to  Mr.  Pain's  ({uestious,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
donbt    that  there    had  been    changes   of    style  in 
Japanese  art,   and  that  the  older  work  was  the  best. 
From  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  intercourse 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans,  the  art  of  the 
former  had  deteriorated.       As  to  the  aniline  dyes, 
some  of  the  late  works  imported  from  Japan  liave 
presented  some  verj-  remarkable  colours.       But  he 
had   been  told  that  day  by  Jlr.   R.   Norman    Shaw 
that  in  Bradford  there  was  now  being  manufactured 
a  great  amount  of  materials  in  the  shape  of  diapers 
and  other  ornament,  in  imitation  of  the  works  of  the 
Japanese,  and  these  were  being  sent  out  to  Japan 
where  they  found  a  much  better  price  and  were  said  to 
be  more  appreciated  by  the  Japanese  than  their  own 
works. 

Mr.  PiiENE  Spiers  said  that  the  case  was  even 
worse  than  stated  by  Mr.  Audsley.  They  were 
manufacturing  the  goods  in  Bradfo;  din  imitation  of 
the  Japanese  work,  sending  them  cut  to  Japan,  and 
selling  thera  there  for  esi  ;,,■.:, m  for  England  as 
genuine  Japanese  wares  at  a  less  price  than  ■  the 
Japanese  could  possibly  sell  the  genuine  goods. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ROYAL     INSTITUTE    OF     BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
fTMIE  usual    fortnightly    meeting    was    held   on 
-L      Monday  evening  last,   Mr.   Edward    I'Anson, 
Vice-President,  in  the   chair.     The   minutes  of   the 
last  ordinary  general  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  Eastlake,  the    Secretarv,    and  Mr.  F. 
P.  Cockerell,  Hon.  Sec.,   announced  .several  impor- 
tant donations  to    the  library,  including  a   valuable 
work  by  the    late    M.    Hittorff,  the   distinguished 
French  architect,    on    the     architecture  of    Magna 
Gra>cia.     This   work  (presented  by  the  son  of    the 
author)  was  commended    by  Mr.   Cockerell  to  the 
special  attention  of  all  those  members  of  the   Insti- 
tute who  still  kept  up  the  almost  obsolete  interest  in 
Classical  art.     From  a  hasty  perusal   of   the   work 
he  had  noticed  what,  he    believed,  had  never  beeu 
discovered  before— viz.,  that  the  early  Greeks  fol- 
lowed in  their  buildings  the  same    principle  of  pro- 
gression which  distinguished  the  Media;valist3 — i.e. 
if  a  building  was  left  to  be  completed  at  some   sub- 
sequent time,  the  design,  as  originally  conceived  and 
intended,  was  not  carried  out  to  completion  in  its  in- 
tegrity, but  .altered  or  modified   in  accordance  with 
the  prevalant  taste  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  com- 
pleted.    It  was   unanimously   resolved    to  send   a 
speci.al  letter  of  thanks  for  tliis  valuable  donation. 
Mr.  Henry  David  Davis,  of  No.  2,   Fiusbury-circoa, 
E.C.,  having  been  unanimously  elected   an  Associate 
of  the  Institute,  the  chairman  called  the  attention  of 
aU  those  members  of   the    Institute  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  art-workmen  to  some  prizes 
offered  by  the  Painters'  Company  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of    decorative   painting,  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  columns.    The  Chair- 
in.an    announced  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had 
signified  her  approval  of    the  choice   made   by  the 
Institute  of   Professor   Schmidt,  of    Vienna,  as  the 
recipient  of  this  year's  gold  medal,  and  also  that  her 
Majesty  had  graciouslyanswered  the  address  of  con- 
gratulation sent  by  the  Institute  on  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  late  severe  illness.  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Fall  of 
the  Brick  Dome  of  the  Koltovskoie  Church,   at  S. 
Petersburg,    with    an  Account  of  its   Construction, 
and  the   Theory  proposed  for  the  Safe  Erection  of 
such    Structures,  beuig  a   Communication  from   M. 
Bernhard,  Architect,  of  S.  Petersburg."     It  was  in- 
timated to  our  reporter  that  the  author  did  not  wish 
any  part  of  this  paper  to  be  published. 


THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

LETTERS  received  from  Mr.  T.  Drake,  who  is  ia 
charge  of  the  survey  during  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Stewart,  reportahighlys.atisfactory  progress.  During 
the  month  of  January,  the  base  line  having  been  pre- 
viously measured,  the  triangulatiou  was  carried  over 
nearly  a  hundred  square  miles,  of  which  eighty  hfive 
been  filled  in  and  laid  down  on  the  large  sheets.  The 
triangulatiou  included  Jaffa,  and  the  astronomical 
observations  taken  at  Ramleh  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Admiralty  survey  at  Jaff'a.  It  is  found  to  re- 
quire great  caution  and  management  to  get  at  the 
exact  names  of  places,  many  of  which  Mr.  Drake  dis- 
covers to  have  been  laid  down  wrongly  in  Van  de 
Velde,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the 
fellahin,  who  think  that  the  survey  is  a  preliminary 
to  the  reconquest  of  the  country.  Mr.  Drake,  in 
identifying  the  sites  of  the  more  obscure  towns 
round  Ramleh,  agrees  with  Van  de  Velde  as  to  the 
positions  of  Hadid,  Jehud,  and  Bene  Berak,  but 
fixes  his  Gezer  at  Tell  Jezar,  instead  of  Yasur,  Van 
de  Velde's  assigned  place  for  it.  Rock-hewn  tombs 
are  found  in  various  places.  At  DajT  Tarif  they 
are  of  a  pattern  (an  oblong  opening,  covered  with  a 
shah,  sunk  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock)  only 
hitherto  discovered  in  Jebel  el  Zowi  (North  Syria, 
between  Haniah  and  Aleppo).  Excavated  cisterns, 
shaped  like  beehives  or  inverted  funnels,  are  very 
common.  Subterraneous  store-chambers  are  also 
found,  and  are  still  used  by  the  natives.  The 
cisterns  and  graves  at  DajT  Tarif  have  the  same 
name  (nawamis)  as  that  given  by  the  Bedouin  in 
Sinai  to  the  primeval  cairns  and  tombs  found  there. 


The  parish  church.  Mulberry-green,  Harlow,  is 
about  to  undergo  thorough  restoration  under  Mr. 
Woodyer,  architect. 


The  carriage-ways  in  the  following  thoroughfares 
are  to  be  paved  with  asphalte : — Fenchurch-street 
(from  Gracechurch-strcet  to  Railway-place),  Leaden- 
hall-sLreet,  King  William-street  (from  Lombard- 
street  to  Clement's-lane),  Lothbury,  Gresh.am-strcet 
(East  and  West),  S.  Ann's-l.ane,  Old  dowry,  and 
Bishopsgate-street  (from  Cornhill  to  Wormwood 
street). 

A  temporary  church  has  been  erected  at  Bedding- 
ton,  which  is  shortly  to  be  succeeded  by  a  per- 
manent one.  The  temporary  one  is  built  of  wood, 
and  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Taylor  &  Son,  of  Bromley. 
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nOUSE  IX  BOSTON,  UNITED  STATES. 

TUERE  is  insufficient  repose  in  the  United  States 
tu  expect  mucli  ^ood  art  either  in  architecture 
or  anything  else.  The  illustr.ition  -we  give  of  a 
house  in  Hrucnn-street,  Boston,  U.S.,  looks  certainly 
more  like  a  quaint  bit  of  finished  French  architec- 
ture than  a  product  of  American  growth ;  yet  such  it 
is,  and  Mr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Van  Brunt  are  tlie  archi- 
tects. Nothing  would  give  us  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  give  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of 
American  architecture. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES— HOLMWOOn   VILLA, 
NEAR    GLASGOW. 

THE  chimney-pieces  illustrated  this  week  are  in 
Ilolmwood  Villa,  a  beautiful  Classic  structure, 
from  the  designs  of  A.  &  G.  Thomson,  Gla.sgow. 
The  vill.i,  .as  illustrated  in  "  Villa  and  Cottage  Archi- 
tecture," published  by  Blackie  &  Co.,  is  a  work  of 
art,  and  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  interested  in  good 
architecture.  'I'he  dining-room  chinmey-piece  is  of 
Galway  black  marble,  and  those  in  the  drawing  and 
entrance-hall  are  of  Italian  veined  white  marble. 
There  is  not  much  carving  on  these  chimney-pieces. 
The  greater  p.ort  of  the  ornamentation  is  sunk  and 
gilded  in  the  hollows,  the  cuttings  being  from  ^in. 
to  |in.  in  depth,  and  angular  or  rounded  in  section 
according  as  the  ornamental  forms  or  the  purpose  of 
contrast  appeared  to  suggest.  The  effect  of  the 
gilding  is  much  enhanced  by  the  reflection  of  oppo- 
site surfaces  upon  each  other,  and  the  whole  of  it 
is  so  well  protected  from  injury  by  being  below  the 
general  plane  of  the  marble,  that  after  ten  years 
wear  the  gold  h.as  lost  little  or  none  of  its  original 
brilliancy.  The  object  in  view  in  adopting  this 
mode  of  ornamentation  was  to  establish  a  harmony 
between  the  broad  marble  surfaces  of  the  chimnej'- 
pieces  and  the  decorated  walls,  and  also  with  the 
articles  of  taste  usu.ally  arranged  upon  the  mantel- 
shelves. Decoration  in  this  manner  can  be  executed 
at  a  very  moderate  cost  when  compared  with  carving 
in  relief,  .as  there  is  much  less  work  in  producing  the 
sunk  cuttings  ;  and  the  thickness  of  marble  required 
is  very  little  more  than  is  required  for  a  plain 
chimney-piece. 


THE  CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS' 
SOCIETY. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  Members  of  the  Civil  and 
Mech.anical  Engineers'  Society  visited  the 
works  of  the  Jletropolitan  Extension  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  the  Engineer  to  the  Company.  The 
object  of  these  extensions  is  to  shorten  the 
route  from  the  main  line  at  the  outskirts  of  Lon- 
don into  the  city,  by  cutting  across,  under  H-ickney- 
downs  and  near  London-fields,  into  Broad-street, 
instead  of  goiDg  round,  as  at  present,  by  Stratford  ; 
and  also  at  the  same  time  open  up  a  district  at 
present  unserved  by  any  line,  running  from  north 
to  south. 

The  Members  first  met  at  the  site  of  the  new 
station  in  Liverpool-street,  adjoining  the  existing 
Broad-street  Station  of  the  North  London  Railway. 
The  new  station  will  be  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  large  quantities  of  earth  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Co. ; 
these  excavations  show  a  great  depth  of  made  soil, 
the  accumulation  of  centuries,  cesspools  and  sewers 
being  in  great  abundance.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
site,  a  heavy  retaining  wall,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  those  at  the  metropolitan  statitms,  but  more 
ornate,  is  being  erected.  In  the  fc^unlIation  and 
backing  of  this  wall,  such  of  the  old  bricks  that 
are  sound  and  solid  from  the  houses  that  were  taken 
down  are  being  re-used,  and  for  hardnes.s  they  com- 
pare favourably  with  new  bricks.  The  North  Lon- 
don Railway  being  on  a  viaduct  immediately  along- 
side, and  .a.s  before  mentioned,  the  new  works  being 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  underpin  the  piers  of  the  viaduct  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  bouses  on  the  cast  side  of  the  course 
of  the  line.  This  work,  although  not  presenting  a 
great  show,  takes  a  good  de.al  of  time,  .and  requires 
great  care  on  the  part  of  the  contractors.  The 
heavy  tralfic  running  on  the  vi.uluct,  and  the 
tenderness  of  some  of  the  concrete  underneath  the 
piers,  increase  the  care  necessarj'  in  securing  a 
proper  foundation.  Between  Sun-street  and  Brick- 
lane  the  various  bridges  and  other  works  were  care- 
fully examined ;  at  this  point,  near  Brick-laiie. 
the  extension  line  cro.s.ses  under  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railw.ay  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees.  The  old  line  is  carried  over  a  viaduct,  the 
arches  of  which  are  elliptical ;  tliese  had  to  be  cut 
aw.ay  and  replaced  by  girders,  carried  on  three  mas- 
sive walls ;  this  work  created  a  good  deal  of  inte- 


rest amongst  the  Members  of  the  Society,  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  carried  out  being  described  by  a 
representative  of  the  contractors,  who  conducted"  the 
Members  over  the  works.  After  passing  under  the 
lireat  Eastern  main  line,  the  extension  rises  b_v  a 
stiff  gradient  from  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  Winchester-street,  which  it  crosses  over,  and  the 
line  continues  on  a  viaduct  to  Hacknev-downs, 
where  it  runs  into  a  cutting.  Beyond  the  Mile-end 
Station  the  works  are  in  a  very  forward  condition, 
and  will  shortly  be  opened  for  traffic.  Thej-  were 
examined  by  the  Members,  but  being  of  the  usual 
ilescription  of  railway  work,  they  do  not  need  any 
special  comment. 


AN  IMPRO\'ED  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZING. 
lyTESSRS.  RENDLE  &  BURROWS  have  for- 
i-'-L  warded  to  us  a  specimen  of  an  improved 
system  of  glazing  suitable  for  greenhouses,  conser- 
vatories, railway  stations,  skylights,  and  similar 
erections.  Its  object  is  to  dispense  with  putty  or 
any  like  material  for  fixing  the  glass.  Previous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  this  :  some 
have  tried  indiarubber,  others  felt,  but  none  appa- 
rentlj'  have  succeeded  in  becoming  at  all  generallv 
adopted.  The  accompanying  sketch  illustrates  the 
invention.  Fig  1  is  a  plan  of  a  light  for  cucumber 
frame.  A  is  the  sash-bar  ;  D,  the  cramp  to  secure 
the  glass  in  its  proper  position,  but  not  pressed  down  ; 
C  is  the  glass.     Fig.   2,  transverse  section  of  same, 

ric.i. 


gate  Main  Sewers,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the  Fleet 
sewer,  as  far  north  as  Hampstead  Heath.  In  1861 
the  draiuiige  from  about  2A  square  miles  of  the  Fleet 
V.alley  was  diverted  from  the  river  bv  the  Northern 
High  Level  Sewer,  and  is  now  discharged  at  Barking 
Creek.  Early  in  18«5,  the  sewage  from  a  further 
area,  and  in  succeeding  years  from  additional  parts 
was  diverted,  until  at  the  present  time,  acconUog  to 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  amount  of 
the  sewage  of  the  City  has  been  diverted  from  the 
river. 

In  a  subsequent  report,  presented  to  the  City 
Sewers'  Commissioners,  Mr.  Haywood  challenges 
sever.al  statements  made  by  Mr.  IJazalgette.  Thus 
Mr.  Bazalgatte  states  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  City 
area  has  been  intercepted.  Mr.  Haywood,  on  the 
contrary,  aflirms  that  only  20  per  cent.,  or  rather 
more  than  one-fourth,  is  intercepted ;  "  and  it  may 
be  stated,"  he  .adds,  "  that  the  unintercepted  area 
comprehends  the  most  important  quarters,  and  those 
which  are  the  most  densely  inhabited  during  the 
entire  day,  and  from  calculations  based  upon  the 
number  of  persons  known  to  reside  the  wliole  day  in 
the  City,  and  of  those  who  enter  and  leave  the  City 
daily,  I  believe  that  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I 
state  that  the  excreta  of  at  least  200,  UdO  persons  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Thames  from  32  miles  of  sewers." 

The  other  differences  between  the  two  engineers 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  last  is  of  a 
semi-personal  character.  Mr.  Bazalgette  attributes^ 
to  Mr.   Haywood  an  unwillingness  or   inability  to. 
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showing  gutters  on  either  side  to  carry  off  the  water 
if  any  should  enter.  Fig.  3,  longitudinal  section  of 
ditto,  showing  the  position  of  the  glass  as  secured  by 
the  cramp.  Fig.  4,  side  view  of  cramp  D.  Fig.  5, 
front  view  of  ditto,  showing  screw  for  fastening 
against  rabbet.  Fi,g.  6,  a  lengthened  form  of  cramp 
D,to  run  the  whole  length  of  a  sash-bar,  if  required. 
The  advantages  claimed  are  that  skylights  can  thus 
be  m.ade  perfecth'  water  and  air-proof;  that  it  is 
simple,  economical,  portable,  and  easily  repaired ; 
and  that  the  fastenings,  not  being  tightl}-  fixed  down 
on  the  glass,  breakage  by  expansion  in  hot  weather 
is  prevented.  The  sash-bars  can  he  had  either  iu  ziuc, 
wood,  cast  steel  or  WTought  iron. 


INTERCEPTION  OF  THE  SEWAGE  OF   THE 
CITY  OF  LONDON  FROM  THE  THAMES. 

A  REPORT  has  been  presented  to  the  Streets 
Committee  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
bj'  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  bv  Mr.  Bazalgette,  the  engineer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  that  body  on  the 
same  subject.  Mr.  Haywood's  report  gives  a  detailed 
list  of  the  sewers,  which  do  or  do  not,  ai  the  present 
time,  discharge  their  contents  into  the  Thames. 
From  Mr.  Bazalgctte's  report  we  learn  that  the 
sewage  formerly  passing  through  and  from  the  City 
into  the  Thames  was  discharged  from  an  area  of  about 
loij  square  miles,  being  priiicipall,v  conveyed  by  the 
Fleet,   Goswell-street,   Loudon    Bridge,    and    Irou- 


snpply  him  with  the  information  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  liis  report.  This  rather  disagreeable' 
and  apparently  unwarranted  assertion  is  replied  to- 
at  some  length  by  Mr.  Haywood. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  B.\rnet  Cosgreo.\tional  Schools.  — 
Messrs.  Fuller  and  Cubitt's  design  has  just  been 
selected  by  the  committee  iu  limited  competition. 
The  building  is  of  a  simple  E.arly  Gothic  type,  and  is 
to  seat  300  adults  when  used  for  services. 

SuKREY  Cii.\rEi.. — The  following  architects  have 
been  invited  to  join  in  a  fimitcd  competition  for  the 
erection  of  this  chapel,  on  which  upwards  of  £20,000 
are  to  be  expended.  Mr.  Daukcs,  Mr.  Robins,  Messrs. 
Snooke  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Paull  &  Robin- 
son, of  Manchester. 

Str.\si!0Uko. — In  the  competition  for  prizes  for 
designs  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Temple-Neuf  at 
Strasbourg,  which  was  burnt  by  the  besiegers  of  the 
city,  the  results,  altliough  French,  German,  and 
English  architects  competed,  were  entirely  favourable 
to  French  design.  Of  five  prizes,  three  fell  to  pupils 
of  M.  Questel ;  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
work  of  MM.  J.  Bernard,  II.  Mottc,  and  A.  Tournade. 

The  Penzance  Piiiilic  Biiluings. — The  plans 
(open  to  public  competition)  submitted  by  Messrs. 
John  Trounson  A  Son,  architects,  Penzance,  for  the 
proposed  alterations  in  the  approaches  to  S.  John's 
Hall,  were  selected  at  the  Company's  general 
meeting,  held  this  week. 
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THE  S.  HELENS  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 

TTIHE  competition  designs  for  the  proposed  new 
J-  Town-liall,  at  S.  Helens,  Tvere  exhibited  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  week.  The  S.  Helens  Standard 
comments  on  them  as  follows: 

Truth,  No.  1. — -This  is  one  of  the  iinest  perspec- 
tive views  in  the  room ;  and  the  design,  which  is 
Gothic,  with  a  clock  tower,  reminds  one  of  the  Par- 
liament Houses,  and  is  very  creditable.  Its  cost, 
however,  must  far  exceed  our  limit,  if  the  other 
design.  No.  2,  is  not  much  below  it.  The  plan, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  successful,  the  corridors 
bang  dark  and  the  arrangements  inconvenient.  For 
instance — The  police  houses  are  detached  from  the 
police  department,  and  have  one  common  entrance ; 
the  superintendent's  house  is  put  to  the  back;  single 
men's  quarters  have  no  communication  with  the 
sergeants'  house,  from  which  their  food  comes,  or 
with  the  police  oflice  or  parade  yard ;  no  waj'  either 
from  sergeants'  kitchen  to  the  cells  to  take  the  pri- 
soners' food ;  magistrates  are  put  to  the  back, 
whilst  their  clerk  has  the  front  of  the  building. 
The  assembly  room  is  on  the  upper  floor,  its  side  to 
the  front  street.  It  has  a  large  entrance  hall  under- 
neath, with  fine  open  porch,  but  this  is  the  only 
entrance  or  means  of  exit  for  the  1,000  people  in  the 
audience,  which,  in  case  of  panic,  would  be  sure  to 
prove  fatal.  The  main  corridor  in  the  building  de- 
pends mostly  for  its  light  upon  what  it  can  borrow 
from  the  rooms.  The  council  chamber  is  on  the 
floor  above  the  committee  rooms  and  mayor's  room, 
and  has  no  retiring  room  or  private  water-closet  for 
the  members. 

Truth  No.  2. — This  is  a  very  plain  Italian  design, 
representing  a  much  less  costly  building  than  that 
jnst  described.  It  has  a  "  porte  cochere  "  in  the 
front,  which  is  carried  up  and  forms  the  clock  tower. 
This  covered  entrance  for  carriages  is,  however,  the 
only  improvement  on  the  other  plan.  Police  ar- 
rangements inconvenient  ;  charge  office  has  no 
communication  with  the  store-room,  clerk's,  or 
superintendent's  offices,  except  across  the  pub- 
lic corridor,  across  which  also  the  prisoners 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  cells,  or  from  same  to 
the  court.  Superintendent's  house  at  the  back,  and 
far  from  the  oflice.  Cell  corridor  lighted  at 
one  end  only,  and  that  by  glass  door  or  fan-hght. 
Magistrates'  room  and  their  clerk's  offices  are  a 
long  way  apart.  Officials  and  advocates  have  to  use 
the  same  corridor  as  the  public  going  to  police- 
court  ;  and  the  only  wa}'  to  assembly  room  platform 
is  through  the  room  itself,  or  up  the  stairs  going  to 
the  police  bedrooms.  Sergeants'  and  single  men's 
quarters  open  to  before-mentioned  objections.  Corri- 
dors dark,  and  police-court  lighted  onl}'  on  same 
side  as  the  bench.  Assembly  room  has  again  but 
one  public  entrance  to  the  body  ;  and  the  library 
and  reading  room  being  open  to  the  general  corri- 
dors, would  keep  the  whole  building  open  every 
night  after  office  hours,  and  render  it  very  insecure. 
Jtespice  Finem. — The  exterior  of  this  building 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  room,  showing  more  merit 
in  its  simplicity  than  some  of  its  more  pretentious 
neighbours,  and  the  cost  has  evidently  been  kept  in 
mind.  It  is,  however,  a  three-storj'  building,  which 
makes  the  rooms  on  the  top  floor  too  high  for  con- 
venient business  use,  where  land  is  plentiful ;  and 
the  arrangements  are  not  equal  to  the  design  For 
instance — the  corridor  to  cells,  although  70ft.  or 
80ft.  long,  gets  light  and  external  air  from  one  end 
only ;  and  in  this  dark  corridor  the  prisoners  have 
to  wash,  and  the  exercising  yards  have  no  water- 
closets.  Office  for  inspector  of  weights  is  entered 
only  from  the  gateway  into  police  parade  yard,  so 
keeping  the  gate  continually  open  ;  and  the  privacy 
of  the  sergeants'  house  is  destroyed  by  the  single 
men  p.a,ssing  through  to  then-  quarters.  Magistrates' 
room  is  at  the  back,  whilst  the  front  rooms  are  used 
for  witnesses.  Slagistrates'  room  is  about  80ft.  from 
their  clerk's  room,  and  the  corridors  are  alike  open  to 
magistrates,  officials,  and  the  public.  There  is  but 
one  general  entrance  for  assembly  room,  library, 
reading  room,  and  municipal  department,  so  keep- 
ing all  the  premises  open  when  any  portion  is 
required  at  night ;  and  the  assembly  room,  having 
only  one  means  of  ingress  or  egress  for  1,000  per- 
sons, cannot  be  too  strongly  objected  to.  This  room, 
however,  is  not  large  enough  for  its  purpose ;  and 
on  the  usual  scale  of  allowance  per  sitting,  would 
not  hold  the  number  just  named.  The  council 
chamber  looks  into  the  side  street  and  the  Fire 
Brigade,  drill,  and  workshop  yard,  getting  the  noise 
from  both  ;  and  the  communication  from  it  to  the 
assemblj-  room  would  prove  too  close  and  direct  to 
be  free  from  serious  objection.  The  Town  Clerk's 
oflices  and  the  muniment  and  paper  rooms,  being  on 
different  floors,  would  be  very  inconvenient  in  prac- 
tice, whilst  the  treasurer's  and  rates  oflices  being  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  three-story  building,   is  not  only  [ 


in  direct  opposition  to  the  stipulation  requiring  them 
to  be  "easy  of  access  for  the  public,"  but  would  be 
the  most  inconvenient  arrangement  possible  for  the 
public,  who  use  this  particular  office  most. 

Justice. — To  save  space  it  may  be  said  that  this 
plan  is  also  open  to  most  of  the  objections  pointed 
out  in  the  others — dark  corridors,  and  the  use  of  one 
general  corridor  fur  all  purposes — the  .arrangements 
generally  showing  the  want  of  study  of  the  practical 
everyday  working  of  the  various  departments ;  for 
instance,  the  police  cells  are  detached  from  the  police 
office,  and  scattered  about  a  winding  corridor  of  lift, 
wide,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be  dark, 
rendering  supervision  almost  impossible. 

Tensanda  via  est. — The  same  remarks  would 
apply  to  this  as  to  the  last,  but  with  more  force. 
Take  police  arrangements  again  as  a  sample — The 
cells,  12  in  number,  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  one 
long  length,  opening  into  a  corridor  only  4  feet  wide, 
with  window  only  at  one  end,  although  its  length 
cannot  be  far  from  100  feet.  Police-office  looks  to 
the  side  instead  of  the  front,  as  required,  and  is 
entered  from  the  back  street  up  a  corridor  almost 
matching  that  just  alluded  to.  Assembly  room  has 
but  one  public  entrance  for  its  1,000  persons,  and  so 
great  is  the  general  muddle  that  the  doors  of  the 
mayor's  parlour  and  the  surveyor's  clerks'  office  are 
face  to  face  in  a  corridor  only  G  feet  wide. 

Device — Three  Circles. — These  drawings  are  not 
only  unique  in  their  style  of  getting-up,  but  they 
are  effective  in  elevation,  and  in  arrangement  have 
evidently  received  the  careful  study  of  a  practical 
mind.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  thought  too 
small  for  attention,  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  task  we  set  out  -with — of  pointing  out  the  "  de- 
fects in  the  arrangements" — we  need  say  no  more  ; 
it  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  here  we  have  a 
plan  the  suitability  of  whi'jh  to  the  site  is  seen  at  a 
glance.  There  are  no  dark  corridors  or  halls,  no 
waste  space,  no  useless  angles  or  passages  frittering 
away  the  land.  The  principal  rooms  are  in  the  most 
important  phaces  ;  each  department  is  distinct  in  it- 
self, and  may  be  kept  so,  or  combined  when  neces- 
Siiry ;  and  instead  of  an  assembly  room  on  an  upper 
floor,  in  which,  to  get  the  1,000  persons  required, 
they  would  have  to  sit  upon  each  other's  knees,  and 
to  which  there  is  but  one  w.ay  in  and  out,  here  is  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor  that  will  fairly  seat  the 
people,  and  which  has  three  large  entrances  from  the 
street,  and  no  less  than  five  doors  into  the  body,  four 
to  the  gallery,  and  two  to  the  boxes.  True,  there  are 
defects,  also,  in  these  plans  ;  but  they  are  so  out- 
numbered with  the  good  points  as  almost  to  be  lost. 
Utility. — In  this  plan  also,  the  police  arrange- 
ments, so  far  as  the  office  and  cells  are  concerned,  are 
worthy  of  study,  but  the  corridor  is  not  wide  enough 
to  secure  that  through  draught  and  light  necessary 
for  such  a  place.  As  in  the  last  plan,  a  special  pri- 
soners' lavatory  is  provided,  but  there  are  no  water- 
closets  in  the  yards.  The  superintendent  cannot 
get  from  his  house  to  his  office  without  crossing  the 
public  entrance  to  police-court,  and  the  sergeants' 
house,  and  single  men's  quarters  are  far  apart,  and 
without  communication,  although  all  footl  for  one 
has  to  be  carried  to  it  from  the  other.  Principal 
entrance  very  poor,  and  better  position  is  given  to 
the  town  clerk's  rooms  than  to  those  set  apart  for 
the  mayor  ;  the  two  committee  rooms,  which  ought  to 
be  cheerful,  look  one  into  an  area,  and  the  other  has 
top  fight,  and  the  surveyor's  rooms,  for  which  north 
b'ght  was  stipulated,  look  to  the  east.  The  assemblj' 
room  is  on  the  upper  floor,  and  is  open  to  most,  if 
not  all,  the  objections  of  other  plans,  as  to  means  of 
ingress  and  egress ;  and  looking  at  the  plan  generally 
it  seems  to  straggle  over  the  paper  without  any  de- 
finite aim,  as  if  it  had  been  m.ade  for  some  other  site. 
The  elevation  is  It.alian  in  style  boldlj'  treated,  and 
reminding  one  stronglj'  of  some  of  the  palatial  offices 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Liverpool  Exchange. 


PAPER  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

TO  make  planks  out  of  s.awdnst  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  a  problem  so  insoluble  that  the  ex- 
pression has  been  used  to  point  a  jest,  and  referred 
to  the  same  category  as  that  to  which  belongs  the 
art  of  spinning  ropes  out  of  sand.  However,  like 
many  other  so-called  impossible  things,  the  manu- 
facture of  planks  out  of  sawdust  is  now  unquestion- 
ablj'  possible,  though  we  {Engineer),  do  not  say 
economical ;  still  the  operation  by  which  this  might 
be  accomplished,  slightly  varied,  j-ields  products  not 
only  curious  but  economical,  and  some  of  them,  we 
believe,  are  destined  to  find  large  application  as 
building  materials. 

Let  us  explain.  The  chemical  material  lignine  or 
cellulose  was  regarded  until  quite  recently  as  in- 
soluble. Practically,  everybody  knows  that  timber 
of  whatever  species  may  be   exposed  to  water  for 


any  length  of  time  without  suffering  the  slightest 
amount  of  loss  by  solution.  Timber  thus  exposed 
may  or  may  not  decay — that  will  depend  on  the 
sort  of  timber,  and  also  on  the  agents  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  water  of  immersion  ;  but  it  never  dis- 
solves. A  more  striking  illustration,  however,  of 
the  non-solubifity  of  lignine  or  cellulose  is  seen  in 
the  long  durability  of  cotton  and  linen  goods.  These 
may  go  to  the  wash  again  and  again ;  when  at  the 
wash  they  have  to  suffer  from  one  or  more  of  the 
various  nostrums  which  wiisherwomen  delight  in — 
alkali,  plain  or  caustic,  chloride  of  lime,  soaps  in 
variety.  They  have  to  withstand  rubbing,  boifing, 
ironing,  mangling,  and  other  hard  usage,  but  the 
fabrics  thus  tortured  never  dissolve.  They  abrade 
and  wear  out  mechanically,  but  that  is  all.  The 
point  need  not  be  insisted  on  here  that  every  remark 
made  concerning  the  non-solubifity  of  woody  matter, 
whether  in  the  state  of  timber  or  of  cotton  and  linen 
woven  fabrics,  equ.ally  applies  to  paper,  which  latter, 
although  e.asil}'  destructible  by  water  soakage,  is  in 
water  quite  insoluble.  'Water  can  reduce  paper  to 
pulp,  but  that  is  all. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  now  come  to 
the  point  of  stating  that  the  fluid  "  cupro  am- 
monium "  dissolves  woody  fibre  with  great  facilitj'. 
The  rjipidity  of  solution  varies  with  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  woody  matter  (cellulose  or  lignine) 
operated  on.  Old  linen  or  old  cotton  textures  that 
have  suffered  much  wear  and  often  gone  to  the 
wash  dissolve  in  cupro  .ammonium,  so  to  speak, 
immediately ;  or,  if  a  simile  be  required,  they  dis- 
solve with  very  near  the  rapidity  of  a  lump  of  sugar 
in  a  tumbler  of  hot  water.  New  linen  or  new- 
cotton  are  slightly  more  refractory,  but  still  they 
dissolve  with  time.  Similarly,  and  bj'  a  further 
application  of  the  same  principle,  sawdust,  no  matter 
of  what  wood,  yields  with  more  or  less  ease  to  this 
curious  solvent. 

There  is  good  reason  for  belief  that  materials  built 
up  by  taking  advantage  of  this  curious  solvent 
property  of  cupro  ammonium  will  before  long  be 
turned  to  great  practical  use,  not,  however,  by 
effecting  complete  solution,  but  only  partial  or  sur- 
face solution.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  case,  suppos- 
ing it  were  desired  to  render  a  sheet  of  paper  water- 
proof by  cupro  ammonium  treatment,  this  could 
easily  be  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
sheet  being  dipped  momentarily  in  cupro  ammonium, 
and  then  passecl  between  rolls  to  squeeze  out  excess 
of  moisture,  and  finally  dried,  the  paper  so  treated 
would  be  in  a  chemical,  though  not  in  a  mechanical 
sense,  waterproof.  To  be  precise,  such  paper  might 
be  soaked  indefinitely  in  water,  even  boiling  water, 
without  suffering  any  disintegration.  Neither,  if 
made  into  a  bag  and  filled  with  water,  would  paper 
thus  prepared  allow  any  water  to  come  through, 
save  and  except  through  such  apertures  as  paper, 
even  the  best  of  paper,  invariably  possesses.  Hence, 
to  treat  a  single  thickness  of  paper  with  cupro  am- 
monium for  the  sake  of  waterproofing  it  is  an  opesa- 
tion  of  very  little  use ;  but  if  two  thicknesses  of 
paper  be  momentarily  dipped  in  a  cupro  ammonium 
bath,  then  withdrawn  and  passed  face  to  face 
between  steel  rollers,  then  the  two  surfaces  adhere  so 
absolutely  that,  when  the  compound  material  has 
dried,  the  plane  of  juncture  is  not  onl}'  invisible, 
but  cannot  be  rendered  visible  by  any  sort  of  dissec- 
tion. Except  under  the  condition  that  two  holes  in 
the  two  opposed  sheets  absolutely  correspond,  no 
defect  of  continuity  can  arise,  and  the  chances 
against  such  correspondence  of  holes  are  almost 
infinite. 

The  manufacture  of  this  double  tissue  p.aper 
furnishes  the  simplest  case  of  what  may  be  called 
lignine  construction.  What  can  be  effected  on  two 
sheets  can  obviously  be  effected  on  any  number  by 
reduplication  of  the  process,  and  thus  artificial  lig- 
nine sheets  may  be  built  up  of  any  thickness,  from 
that  of  paper  to  that  of  plank  or  scanthng,  should 
the  operator  so  desire.  The  material,  when  in  a 
certain  state  of  moisture,  moulds  with  almost  the 
same  facility  as  potter's  clay.  It  readily  corrugates, 
either  by  fluted  rolling  or  by  rectangular  pressure, 
and  the  corrugated  material,  extremely  fight,  hard, 
and,  chemicaUy,  next  to  indestructible,  is  destined, 
we  beheve,  to  supplant  corrugated  iron  in  numerous 
applications  of  the  latter.  So  far  a.s  experience  has 
gone,  water  exercises  positively  no  influence  on  com- 
pound fabrics  built  up  of  lignine  consolidated  by 
cupro  ammonium.  Acids  affect  them  only  slightly, 
and  not  injuriously  ;  in  fact,  the  only  .agent  which 
they  cannot  stand  is  ammonia. 

Wall  regard  to  cohesion,  it  is  a  remarkable, 
though  not  an  unprecedented  fact,  that  although 
cupro  ammonium  speedily  effects  solution  of  lignine, 
yet  the  first  result  of  immersion  is  a  strengthening 
of  the  fibre.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  linen  be 
tested  for  cohesive  strength,  and  the  result  noted  ; 
if,  then  a  corresponding  piece  be  dipped  for  an  instant 
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in  cupro  ammonium  solution,  next  withJrawn,  dried, 
ami  tested  for  coliesive  force,  this  will  always  be 
found  greater  than  before  treatment.  This  result 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  tissue  by 
the  chemical  action,  and  suggests  comparison  witli 
the  curious  accession  of  strength  imparted  to  paper 
bv  instantaneous  dipping  in  concentrated  sulpliurii; 
acid,  although  a  more  prolonged  immersion  dissolves 
the  same  paper  absolutely.  The  fact  is  very 
generally  known  that  woody  libre — chemically 
spealiing,  lignine  or  cellulose — differs  remariiably  in 
cohesive  tenacity,  though  .ill  specimens  of  cellulose 
or  lignine  are  identical  as  to  chemical  composition. 
If  complete  solution  of  any  of  these  specimens  be 
effected,  the  dried  result  is  simply  a  brittle  semi- 
transparent  glaze,  the  cohesion  of  which  is  no 
greater  for  the  strongest  original  sample  tlissolved 
than  for  the  weakest.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  in  no 
case  practically  desirable  to  effect  complete  solution, 
but  only  an  incipient  surface  solution,  whereby  the 
original  fibres,  retaining  their  form  and  mutual 
arrangement,  may  become  cemented  together. 
Bearing  this  eircumst.ance  in  raind,  fabrics  of  extra- 
ordinary tensile  and  cohesive  strength  may  be  pre- 
pared by  alternating  canvas  with  paper,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, attaching  breadths  of  canvas  face  to  face 
immediately.  Thickness  for  thickness,  we  do  not 
think  that  any  timber  can  equal  the  strength  of 
these  compound  fabrics. 

Fiir  building  uses  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
numerous  applications  these  curious  fabrics  are 
destined  to  command.  Thus,  for  roofage  the  very 
thinnest  double  tissue  paper  would  not  merely  be 
water  but  wind  tight ;  and  but  for  providing  against 
the  casualty  of  snow  and  otlier  extraneous  weights, 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  using  a  thicker  material. 
We  have,  however,  seen  a  specimen  made  of  six 
tliicknesses  of  common  brown  paper,  and  corrugated, 
■which  seems  to  us  to  be  strong,  stout,  and  reliable 
enough  to  be  proof  against  aU  ordinary  casualties. 
As  regards  ornamentation,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  natiwal  tint  of  some  of  these  cupro  ammouinm 
lignine  structures  is  very  elegant.  They  readily 
take  any  sort  of  paint ;  but  if  painting  be  had  re- 
course to  they  should  previously  be  sized,  otherwise 
the  oil  absorption  effects  an  undesirable  softening. 

Although  these  remarks  have  been  specially 
directed  to  the  building  applications  of  cupro  am- 
monium fabrics,  yet  consideration  of  their  properties 
will  suggest  many  other  utihties.  Amongst  these 
the  manufacture  of  tubing  is  very  important.  A 
cheap,  indestructible,  and  absolutely  waterproof 
paper  tube  admits  of  more  applications  than  can  be 
summarily  indicated.  Amongst  these  the  manufac- 
ture of  cartridges  for  breech-loading  arms  and  min- 
ing purposes  stands  prominent.  Possibly  thin  sheets 
of  this  material  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
hat-making — probably  in  boot  making.  Vi'e  have 
even  seen  a  waterproof  paper  cape,  the  only  obvious 
defect  of  which  was  a  trifle  too  much  of  rigidity. 


OXFORD   AKCniTECTURAL  AXD 
HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

ON"  Tuesday  week  this  Society  had  an  excursion 
to  Soutlileigh,  Cokethorpe,  Ducklington,  and 
Witney.  The  party  first  visited  Southleigh  Church, 
now  undergoing  restoration,  where  some  remarkable 
wall  paintings  have  been  found.  The  Rev.  Gerard 
Moultrie,  the  vicar,  gave  a  description  of  them. 
He  observed  that  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  chancel 
arch  there  were  two  figures  representing  arcliangels, 
with  their  feet  upw.ariis,  and  blowing  trumpets.  The 
saved  were  on  the  riglitand  the  lost  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  them.  The  naked  figures,  as  he  understood 
them,  were  the  saved,  and  were  rising  from  their 
graves.  One  of  them  had  a  coronet  and  another  a 
mitre  upon  his  head.  Above  them  appeared  to  be  a 
]iope  with  a  triple  crown,  lie  was  of  ojjijiion  that 
tliere  had  been  a  figure  of  our  Lord  in  glory  at  the 
top,  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  arch,  but  of 
tliis  there  was  no  trace  now.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  arch  was  a  brown  devil  presenting  his  fork  to 
one  of  the  figures  at  the  right.  Here  was  also  a 
devil  shoving  down  into  hell  a  number  of  miseral)le 
beings  whom  tlie  angel  was  endeavouring  to  draw 
up  with  a  rope  wliicli  he  had  fastened  around  liis 
waist.  On  tlie  north-east  wall  of  the  nave  was  a 
figure  in  good  preservation,  at  tlie  gates  of  Paradise, 
with  a  key  in  liis  left  hand.  lie  is  vested  in  a  black 
cope  with  morse.  Besiiles  this  tliere  were  two  or  tliree 
naked  figures  with  crowns  on  tlieir  heads,  apparent!)' 
arisen  from  the  grave.  Above  ttiem  were  represented 
angels  looking  over  the  parapet.s  of  a  cassellated 
building.  In  tlie  north  aisle  was  a  full-sized  figure 
of  S.  Clement  of  Rome.  It  was  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  appeared  as  though  it  was  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction ;  it  stood  in  a  canopied  niche,  boldly  sketclied. 
It  was  vested  in  a  flowered  chasuble  with  episcopal 
gloves,  and  a  crosier  in  his  left  hand  over  his  left 


shoulder.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  rope,  which  was 
attached  to  an  anchor,  which  was  his  symbol  to  in- 
dicate that  he  met  with  his  martyrdom  by  drowning 
in  the  sea  near  the  Crimea.  On  the  south  wall  was 
the  mouth  of  hell,  and  a  tremendous  devil  with 
horns  and  hair  something  like  a  Durham  ox.  There 
w.as  an  old  fresco  painting  also  ou  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave.  One  of  the  figures  it  contained  was  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  other  that  of  Michael 
the  Archangel.  Between  them  stood  an  angel  with 
half-spread  wings,  holding  a  balance  in  his  hands, 
in  one  scale  of  which  was  a  devil  "with  horns  and 
tail.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  w.as  a  saint 
preaching,  and  holding  a  processional  cross  in  his 
hands.  Paintings  have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
chancel  ou  the  east  wall.  The  chancel,  he  observed, 
was  a  very  old  one,  and  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  wa-s  a 
painting  representing  the  open  mouth  of  hell,  with 
the  vices  issuing  from  it.  Over  their  heads  their 
names  are  labelled — ''  Envy,  slothe,"  &c. 

Mr.  Parker  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  church. 
He  observed  that  the  first  mention  of  the  place  was 
in  the  Doomsday  Survey,  under  the  name  of  Lege, 
and  that  in  ll.SO  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
Northleigh  and  Southleigh,  the  former  being  granted 
to  Osney  Abbey.  About  twenty  years  later,  in 
1151),  he  found  that  a  grant  was  made  of  this  chapel 
to  Reading  Abbey,  for  the  remains  of  which  he 
thought  they  must  look  to  the  chancel,  in  which  was 
a  door  of  this  date,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  removed.  The  chancel  he  considered  to  be, 
therefore,  of  the  twelfth  century.  Of  course  they 
could  see  that  there  had  been  alterations  made  in  the 
chancel,  and  the  east  window  was  in  all  probabilitj' 
inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  arch 
appeared  to  be  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  date. 
Possibly  that  little  chancel  might  have  had  a  nave 
or  a  portion  of  a  nave,  but  it  was  only  described  as 
a  chapel.  Whether,  however,  there  was  in  that 
time  aisles  or  not  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show.  In  the  fifteenth  centurj'  the  present 
windows  were  placed  in  the  south  wall,  and  an 
aisle  was  added  to  the  church  on  the  north  side. 
He  thought  it  very  probable  that  both  the  chancel 
arch  and  the  paintings  over  the  same  were  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  The  border  in  the  south  wall 
appeared  as  though  it  was  of  a  later  period — the 
reign  of  Mary — when,  perhaps,  the  church  was  re- 
stored with  money  left  by  one  "  Wm.  Secoll,"  in 
1-457.  So  that  there  were  some  additions  made 
to  the  church  both  in  1-JUO  and  .again  in  1550. 
After  inspecting  the  exterior  of  the  church,  the 
party  arrived  at, 

Cokethorpe  Chapel,  situated  in  Cokethorpe  Park, 
three  miles  distant.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
here  is  the  font,  which  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
one,  and  which  stands  in  the  chancel.  Blr.  Parker 
observed  that  it  was  not  in  its  right  position,  and 
pointed  out  that  one  side  of  it  had  been  cut  aw.ay, 
and  that  it  must,  therefore,  have  at  one  time  stood 
against  a  wall.  He  drew  particular  attention  to 
tiie  handsome  carved  work  around  its  bowl,  and 
observed  that  they  got  there  something  like  the 
origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  Here  were  two  round 
arches  intersecting  each  other,  which,  as  regards 
mere  form,  produced  the  pointed  arches.  With 
respect  to  the  date  there  were  one  or  two  peculiarities 
about  it.  Some  of  the  ornaments  on  it  appeared  to 
be  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century — King 
Stephen's  reign — such  as  the  nail  head  and  the  rose 
ornaments.  On  the  south  side  of  IfHey  Church  was 
a  rose  ornament  similar  to  the  one  they  saw  on  the 
font.  But  they  would  observe  also  a  kind  of  tooth 
ornament,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Tliat  font  probably  gave  them  the  key 
note  to  the  whole  building.  The  southern  wall  of 
the  chapel  appeared  to  be  of  Norman  origin.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  rule  that  the  only  thing  worlli 
preserving  in  old  churches  was  the  twelfth  century 
doorway.  If  the  west  window  was  in  its  origin.al 
position thetdwerwasof  thethirteenthcentury.  There 
were  some  very  pecuU.ar  windows  in  the  chapel, 
but  they  had  had  their  tracery  cut  out.  They  were 
of  good  splay,  and  the  architectural  details  were  too 
good  for  modern  work.  The  square  window  at  the 
west  end  appeared  to  be  of  Henry  YlII.'s  time. 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  place  he  observed 
that  the  first  entry  he  had  found  of  a  church  here 
was  in  1-72. 

Ducklington  Church  was  next  visited.  Mr. 
Parker  gave  a  history  of  the  church.  This,  ho 
said,  was  one  of  the  finest  thirteenth  century 
churches  in  Oxfordsbire.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  arches  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  se|)arating  the  aisles  from  the 
nave.  Those  of  the  latter  were  much  earlier  than 
the  former.  One  of  the  pillars  had  a  nail-head  or- 
nament ;  and  they  could  also  see  on  it  the  same  kind 
of  ornament  and  the  same  little  intersecting  arches, 


with  a  pointed  arch  between  them,  as  they  saw  ou 
the  font  at  Cokethorpe  Chapel,  and  a  person  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  pillar  and  the  font  were 
carved  by  the  same  chisel  and  the  same  hand.  This 
could  not  be  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  chancel  probably  dated  from  Henry 
IIl.'s  reign,  but  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was 
early  or  late  in  that  reign.  On  the  wall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  was  the  ball  flower  orna- 
ment, which  was  found  ou  S.  Mary's  spire,  Oxford, 
in  great  profusion.  It  was  a  characteristic  ornament 
of  the  early  part  of  Edward  IIl.'s  reign,  and  the 
tracery  of  this  aisle  was  also  of  that  jieriod.  Mr. 
Parker,  in  conclusion,  drew  attention  to  some  sculp- 
tures and  tombs,  and  the  very  fine  fourteenth  cen- 
tury mouldings. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Macriy,  the  Rector,  explained 
what  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  chancel,  the 
floor  of  which,  he  said,  had  been  raised,  and  he 
thought  that  the  windows  in  that  portion  of  the 
building  were  jilaced  there  at  the  time  this  work  was 
done.  lie  directed  special  attention  to  the  ex- 
tremely beiiutiful  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  and  some  sculptures  and  a  vault  under  the 
north  porch. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Witney,  where 
the  beautiful  Parish  Church  was  visited.  The 
party  was  here  received  by  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Cun- 
ningham, the  Vicar,  who  explained  that  the 
pilliu-s  and  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave  were 
the  original  walls  of  the  old  Norman  Church. 
When  the  church  was  enlarged  these  walls  were 
knocked  through,  and  the  arches  and  pillars  formed 
out  of  them.  The  church  was  originally  very  low, 
and  the)'  could  now  see  in  the  wall  the  line  of  the 
original  roof.  The  walls  had  since  been  raised  much 
higher.  The  church  was  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  it  had  almost  entirely  been  re-built. 


AKCH.a;OLOGICAIi. 

The  SiiniNE  at    S.  Ai.ban's. — A  correspondent 
of    the    Athenceum    WTites : — "The   reported    dis- 
covery of  the  Saint's  Shrine  at  S.   Alban's  Abbey 
turns  out  to  be  something  very  like  a  real  find.     It 
appears  that  a  number  of  arches  and  doorways  were 
being  built  up  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
shrine,  and  its  fragments  were  used  for  the  purpose. 
Suflicient  to  give  the  shape  of  the  shrine  w.as  dis- 
covered about  four  weeks  ago,  and  since  then  fresh 
pieces  have  been  continually  turning  up  till  Wednes- 
d.iy    fortnight,     when,     in     an    arch  between    the 
south  aisle  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  so  much  was  dis- 
covered that  now  we  possess,  not  the  design  only, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fabric  itself.     In 
form  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Confessor's 
shrine  at  Westminster,  .and  like  it  has  stood  on  a  low 
marble  step,  wliicli  is  deeply  worn  by  the  knees  of 
the  devout.     It  is  about   '.'ft.  long  and    4ft.  broad, 
each   side  having  four  niuhes,    and   each    end    two 
narrow  ones,  comprised  under  a  single  arch.     These 
niches  are  not,  as  at  Westminster,  open  to  the  ground, 
but  closed  to  the  height  of  2ft.  3in.  by  elaborately 
triiceried  panels ;  above  these  the  niches  rise  to  a 
height  of  about  3ft.,  and  are  surmounted  b)-  gables, 
the  whole  being  finished  with    a  remarkably  good 
carved  cornice.     The  total  height  is  about  8ft.     Op- 
posite the  divisions  between  the  niches  there  are  de- 
tached buttresses,  connected  with  the  main  erection 
bv  bows   at  the  springing  of  the  arches  and  at  the 
cornice.     In  the  tympanum  at  one  end  is  represented 
the  decapitation  of  S.  Alban,  and  in  that  at  the  other 
the  scourging  of  Amphibalus ;  the  smaller  tympana 
at  the  sides  are  filled  with  foliage.     .Ml  the  corner 
spaudrels  have  censing  angels,  the  intermediate  ones 
seated  figures;  amongst  which  is   a  king  holding  a 
model  of  a  church,  probably  intended   to  represent 
Offa,   the   founder   of  the  -Vbbey.     The  work   is  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
most  excellent  of  its  kind.     The  material  is  mostly 
Purbeck  marble,  but  tlie  graining  inside  the  niches  is 
of  chinch.     This  part  luas  been   painted,  the  tracery 
being  gold  upon  alternately  red   and  blue  grounds, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  in   some  places  it  has  been 
painted  to  resemble    the  Purbeck.      Three    twisted 
pillars  have  stood  detached    on    either   side  of   the 
shrine.     They  are  very  un-English  in  form,  and  have 
possibly    been  influenced    liy   the    Italian    work    at 
Westminster.     They  may  have  carried  candlesticks 
or  images.     The  shrine  lias  been  found  broken  into 
literally  hundreds  of  pieces,  but  they  have  been  care- 
fuUv  fitted  together,   and  it  now  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  English  church  antiquities, 
and  it  will  well  repay  a  visit." 


Messrs.  Mathows  &  Quilter  have  been  invited 
to  send  in  designs  in  competition  for  a  now  middle- 
class  idiot  asylum  at  Viigiuia  Water,  fur  Thomas 
HoUoway,  Esq. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Birmingham. — The  new  church  of  S.  Cuthbert, 
Birmingham  Heath,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  churcli  is  built  of 
red  briclj,  with  stone  dressings.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  80ft.  by  2CJft., ;  north  and  south  aisles,  12ft. 
wide ;  chancel,  27Jft.  long,  with  apsidal  termina- 
tion ;  vestry,  and  a  north-eastern  tower  (unfinished). 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  open  timbered,  the  ridge 
being  52ft.  high.  The  building  is  lighted  by  three 
three-light  windows  in  the  chaucel,  a  west  window, 
five  windows  along  each  aisle,  and  twenty  clerestory 
windows.  There  is  a  small  gallery  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  and  the  basement  of  the  tower  is  so 
constructed  as  to  form  an  organ  chamber.  There 
are  sittings  to  accommodate  720  persons.  On  the 
exterior  the  walls  are  broken  into  gables,  and  there 
is  a  bell  turret  at  the  north-west  corner. 

Chuech  Extension. — The  Incorporated  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Re- 
pairing of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  usual 
monthly  meeting  on  Monday  last.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz  : — 
Building  a  new  church  at  Bromsgrove,  Worcester; 
re-building  (on  a  new  site)  the  church  at  Hartford, 
in  the  parish  of  Budworth,  Cheshire ;  enlarging  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Bredgar,  near  Sittingbourne ;  East 
Church,  near  Sheerness;  Elstead,  near  Godalming; 
Gough-square,  Holy  Trinity,  London  ;  Higington, 
near  Darlington;  Newtou  Valence,  near  Alton, 
Hants ;  St.  Keyne,  near  Liskeard ;  Snave,  near 
Ashford,  Kent;  Tangley,  near  Andover;  Thanet, 
S.  Peter,  near  Ramsgate ;  West  Ashby,  near  Horn- 
castle  ;  Winchcombe,  Gloucester  ;  and  Withingham, 
near  Cheltenham.  Under  urgent  circumstances,  the 
grants  formerly  made  towards  re-seating  and  re- 
storing the  church  at  Stoke  Fleming,  near  Dart- 
mouth, was  increased.  A  grant  was  also  made  from 
the  School,  Church,  and  Mission  House  Fund 
towards  fitting  up  a  mission  house  at  the  Cartway, 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Leonard's,  Bridgnorth.  The 
Society  likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  sums  of  money 
as  repair  funds  for  the  churches  at  Penn,  S.  Philips, 
Wolverhampton ;  and  S.  Thomas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Liverpool.— All  Souls  (Ptoman)  Catholic  Mor- 
tuary Chapel,  Liverpool,  was  consecrated  on  Passion 
Sunday.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture  of  the  Decorated  period,  consists  of  a 
mortuary  and  chapel.  It  may  be  described  as  a  nave, 
37ft.  by  28ft.  which  forms  the  mortuary,  contain- 
ing ample  space  for  21  coffins,  and  has  a  distinct 
entrance  from  the  street,  the  opposite  end  being  semi- 
octagonal.  The  sides  and  end  of  the  mortuary  are 
divided  into  seven  equal  bays,  the  arches  of  which 
are  supported  by  eight  polished  granite  shafts  rest- 
ing ou  a  stone  pHuth,  the  bays  being  sub-divided  by 
smaller  granite  shafts  supporting  intervening  arches 
and  tracery  ;  and  between  these  shafts  there  is  plate 
glass  filling  in  the  openings  of  arches  and  tracery, 
and  thus  forming  a  complete  division  from  the  aisles, 
yet  affording  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  interior. 
The  aisles  surround  the  mortuary  and  constitute  the 
chapel  portion,  which  is  semi-octagonal,  except  the 
centre,  which  projects  so  as  to  form  the  chancel. 
Adjoining  the  chaucel  are  a  sacristy  and  other  con- 
veniencies.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  York- 
shire stone,  with  stone  dressings.  About  £4,500 
Eas  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  mortuary 
chapel.  The  designs  were  furnished  bv  Mr.  H. 
Sumners,  architect,  of  the  firm  of  Culshaw  and 
Sumners,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Tomkmson  & 
Son. 

Sandyford.  —  The  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  and  schools  were  laid  on  Monday 
week.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  nearly  £700. 
It  will  be  a  plain  substantial  brick  building,  36ft.  by 
45ft.,  and  will  accommodate  about  250  persons. 
One  portion  mil  be  partitioned  for  school  purposes, 
and  the  partition  will  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn, 
so  that  the  whole  building  can  be  used  when  required 
for  divine  worship.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Dain, 
of  Burslem,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Joseph  Lunt,  of 
Tunstall. 

buildings. 
HiiNSLET.— The  foundation-stone  of  a  building  to 
be  used  for  the  education  and  training  of  children  in 
connection  with  the  Hunslet  Union  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Swan,  of  Leeds, 
supplied  the  design.s,  which  embrace  class-rooms  and 
training  quarters  for  girls  and  boys.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  about  "one  hundred,  and 
there  will  be  dormitories  over  the  class-  rooms.  The 
new  building  is  estimated  to  cost  £2,500.  It  is  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  Gates  &  Son. 


Retford. — A  new  passenger  station  has  just  been 
opened  on  the  branch  line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
at  Retford.  Like  most  of  the  stations  on  this  line,  it 
is  graceful  and  commodious.  It  is  situated  at  the  end 
of  a  viaduct  of  fifteen  arches,and  has  good  approaches, 
excellent  offices,  and  well-appointed  waiting-rooms. 
The  down  line  platform  is  150  yards  long,  and  the  up 
platform  about  170  yards  in  length.  Tlie  structure 
is  of  Memel  timber,  the  abutments  being  of  stone. 
The  rails  are  supported  on  ivrought-iron  girders 
braced  together,  m.inufactured  at  the  works  of  the 
Butterley  Company.  The  new  station  is  light  in  ap- 
pearance, and  is  in  the  Italian  style.  Mr.  Saunders 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  the  contractor, 
Mr.  J.  Crossley,  the  engineer  to  the  company,  superin- 
tending the  deviation  of  the  line,  the  roads,  &c. 

Reading. — The  town  council  have  finally  resolved 
to  adopt  Mr.  Waterhouse's  revised  plans  in  place  of 
the  proposed  buildings  for  public  offices,  comprising 
a  new  council  ch.imber  and  other  improvements  of 
the  town-hall  building,  which  he  estimated  could  be 
carried  out  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £7,000  ;  that 
Mr.  Waterhouse  be  requested  to  finish  the  jil.ans 
submitted,  and  to  prepare  a  perspective  view  of  the 
exterior,  with  an  explanatory  report  and  estimate, 
in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  the 
council  for  consideration. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

The  29th  inst.  being  Good Pridmj,  the  Building  News 
will,  as  usual,  he  publisliecl  on  the  precetlinf[  Tlmrsday. 
Advertisers  and  otliers  are  thfrefore  requested  to  forward 
all  communications  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Wedni^daij. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimauta  npon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Reapers. — "We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  afldressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
S1,TAVIST00K-STBEET,  OOVENT-G^VBDEiV,  W.O. 


TO  AMEEICAN  SUBSCEIBEES. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dels.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

I.S"  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-oflQce  Order. 


EECErvED.— H.  L.  &  P.— E.  L.— A.  S.  &  C— W.  G.— 
G.  W.  N.— J.  T.— 0.  L.  E.— C.  B.  A.— O.  N.— W.  McD.— 
B.  P.— T.  E.  S.— W.  E.— .S.  &  Co.— E.  T.  S.— Welshman. 
— W.  D.  J.— J.  H.  T. 

Inquirer. — It  is  a  fact  that  large  houses  have  been 
lilted  and  removed  bodily  in  Chicago  and  other  places 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  Americans  can  do  Eng- 
lishmen can  do  in  this  way,  if  means  be  placed  at  their 
disposal. 

E.  Turner.— The  sketch  to  hand. 

Plasterer.— Yes. 

W.  B.— Write  the  .Secretary  of  Institute,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Eegent-street,  W. 

L.  L.  E. — It  is  patented  already. 

Y0UN8  Wren.— S.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  built  of  Portland 
stone. 


Cornsponbtrite. 


DR.  HAYWARD'S  MODEL  HOUSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — In  your  journal  of  the  8th  inst.  you  gave  a 
description  of  this  building  from  the  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,  upon  which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. Acknowledging  the  high  intelligence  and 
value  of  the  various  experiments  made  therein,  and  the 
certainty  that  many  practical  hints  are  to  be  gleaned 
therefrom,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  whole  scheme 
should  be  received  with  caution.  Arrangements  for 
ventilation  and  other  sanitary  matters  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  self-acting,  and  needing  little  atten- 
tion, as  although  an  enthusiast  may  by  personal  ap- 
phcation  or  instruction  for  a  period  secure  all  the 
requisite  care,  a  time  will  come  when  such  energA" 
will  flag  and  the  machinery  be  neglected ;  and,  further, 
all  appliances  of  this  nature  should  also  be  as  inex- 
pensive as  possible  to  secure  general  adoption.  In 
many  jioints  the  general  arrangements  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  plan  proposed  on  an  exten.*ive 
scale  in  my  report  for  the  Law  Courts,  whicli  was 
drawn  up  at  my  direction  by  Mr.  John  Barber, 
engineer,  of  Leeds,  who  arranged  all  the  warming  and 


ventilation  appliances  for  the  New  Infirmary  at 
Leeds.  The  ideas  as  to  inlets  and  outlets  seem  ia 
particular  to  correspond,  but  our  opinions  as  to  inlets 
for  warm  air  have  somewhat  changed  since  then,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  abandon  both  the  position  at  the 
bottom  and  the  top  of  the  room,  and  to  prefer  a 
neutral  one  at  between  four  and  five  feet  from  the  floor 
for  fresh  air  to  be  brought  into  an  inhabited  room. 
Dr.Hayward's  arguments,  balancing  inlets  in  the  skirt- 
ing and  the  cornice  against  each  other,  seem  also  to 
point  to  a  position  midway  between  them  as  the  best. 
Practically,  different  rooms  will  be  found  to  need 
special  treatment ;  the  inlet,  which  may  be  behind 
fixed  articles  of  furniture,  should  be  of  ample  size, 
and  protected  by  line  gauze,  which  will  prevent  the 
air  being  felt  as  a  draught,  comiHg  from  what  position 
it  may ;  but  it  must  be  better  unmixed  with  the 
heated  foul  air  near  the  ceiling  or  the  cooled  car- 
bonic acid  just  above  the  floor.  Openings  near  and 
in  the  chimney-piece  also  can  be  arranged  so  as  to 
admit  warmed  air  unfelt,  and  in  a  direction  so  as  not 
to  be  drawn  back  to  feed  the  fire  at  once,  which  is 
undesirable.  A  long  purse  would  be  needed  for  the 
adoption  of  Dr.  Hayward's  idea  of  making  heating 
lobbies  to  the  various  clusters  of  rooms  in  buildings, 
and  the  same  object  may  be  effected  by  properly 
building  external  walls  with  hollow  spaces  between 
their  outer  and  inner  casings.  These  can  be  divided 
into  compartments,  which  maj-  serve  alternately  as^ 
upcast  and  downcast  shafts,  and  the  fresh  air  brought 
ia  can  be  casil}'  and  cheaply  warmed  by  one 
neutral  heating  chamber  in  the  basement,  and  open- 
ings made  to  supply  the  warmed  fresh  air  to  the 
different  apartments  upon  the  upper  floors. 

Airtight  fixed  windows  are  surely  most  objection- 
able on  many  grounds,  one  of  which  is  want  of  safety 
in  case  of  fire,  and  another  the  privation  of  the 
pleasant  convenience  of  open  windows  upon  summer 
evenings.  Again  a  serious  expense  is  entailed  by 
the  cleaning ;  thus,  the  windows  of  the  Leeds  Infir- 
mar}"-  cost  £100  per  annum  to  clean  four  times  a 
year,  although  really  iu  so  smoky  a  town  that  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  every  three  weeks. 

These  opinions,  of  course,  are  only   formed    from 
the  printed  matter,  and  might  be  modified  upon  in- 
spection of  the  building  or  its  plans  and  the  details, 
of  the  appliances  used. — I  am,  &c., 
12,  Park-street,  Westminster.      John  P.  Seddon. 
March  18,  1872. 


BUILDING  STONE,  AND  HOW  TO 
JUDGE  IT.— IL 

Sir, — In  my  last  I  perhaps  treated  rather  ligbtTy 
chemical  tests  for  stone,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  use- 
less, though  for  workmen  entirely  so.  One  use  m  to  as- 
certain if  the  stone  contains  anything  at  all  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  air  generally,  and  more  parti- 
cularly sea  and  London  air.  However,  after  all, 
analysis  is  not  of  so  very  much  use. 

My  first  entering  on  this  matter  was  pure  acci- 
dent. I  was  at  Mansfield  viewing  the  quarries,  and 
I  observed  that  the  white  stone  in  many  of  the  beds 
was  full  of  holes,  filled  with  hardened  dark  bluish 
clay,  while  some,  to  a  cursor}'  view,  was  perfectly 
sound.  Nevertheless,  I  observed  that  the  cross,  which 
had  only  been  built  a  few  years,  was  decaying.  It 
struck  me  that  the  clay  I  observed  at  the  quarry 
might  be  the  cause.  Accordingly,  on  examination 
under  the  microscope,  I  found  it  full  of  very  small 
holes  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  clay  as  I  observed 
at  the  quarry.  Of  course  the  clay  holes  were  the  first 
attacked  by  the  weather.  Now,  this  stone  is  not  the 
onh'  one  of  its  class  so  affected,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  very  extensive,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  merit 
notice,.  The  filling  matter,  I  need  scarcely  say,  will 
not  always  be  found  identical.  From  this  time  I 
turned  my  attention  to  Yorkshire  sandstones,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  North,  but  my  progress  was  not  very 
much  ;  yet,  since  I  have  again  been  among  them,  I 
found  I  had  learned  more  than  I  thought  of.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  if  you  do  not  understand  what 
things  noted  may  mean  at  the  time,  the  time  may 
come  when  the}-  will  be  understood.  Even  if  what 
is  noted  be  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  you  are  after, 
it  may  be  for  other  purposes,  besides  giving  a  habit 
of  observation. 

The  real  cause  of  my  following  the  subject  up  to 
a  partially  successful  issue,  was  necessity.  I  went 
to  a  church  in  Croydon  parish  where  Corsham  Down 
and  Box  Ground  stones  were  used  :  I  saw  stones  were 
being  used  which,  I  felt  confident,  were  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  but  I  could  give  no  reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  me,  so  I  held  my  tongue ;  went  off 
to  see  all  buildings  of  the  same  stone  that  had  been 
built  some  years;  thoroughly  examined  all  stone 
going,  and  not  going  with  the  micro.scope,  noted 
what  I  examined  ;  clas-^ed  my  observations  in  my 
own  mind;  and  the  result  was,  that  ic  a  very  few 
days,  I  was  a  good  judge.  I  found  the  reasons  for  ray 
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faith.  I  then,  wherever  I  hail  the  chance,  examined 
everv  oolitic  stone  I  could  get  at  (indeed  all  .sorts  I 
could  get  at),  but  always  in  walls,  not  in  blocks. 
Caen  stone  I  had  excellent  chances  at,  and  it  was 
this  stone  at  Dover,  Folkstone,  &c.,  and  Corsham 
and  the  other  Downs  at  Brighton,  &c,,  on  which  T 
■first  noticed  the  sad  effects  of  nitrification  or  salt- 
petring.  Many  stones  from  v.irious  places  come  into 
this  class,  many  of  whose  names  I  have  forgotten, 
but  all  known  by  the  same  signs,  if  good  or  bad. 
Box  Ground,  with  Clipsham,  and  perhaps  liarnack 
<not  sure  of  the  last  name),  may  be  called  a  sub- 
cl.iss,  and  Portland  another,  perhaps,  though  the 
marks  in  the  latter  are  not  like  the  former,  yet  plain 
enough. 

RIagncsian  limestone  may  be  almost  classed 
with  the  oolitic,  for  m.any  of  its  marks  .-u-e  common, 
except  what  I  .shall  say  about  the  roe  particles. 

Many  other  classes  of  stone  I  might  mention,  but 
most  will  lie  noticed  as  I  proceed.  I  shall  s.ay  in 
Ibis  letter  what  1  have  to  say  about  Bath  and  similar 
stones,  but  in  the  meantime  I  shall  give  a  few  of  my 
general  deductions,  refjuesting  those  who  choose  to 
verify  or  prove  them  false  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  first  is  colour.  Let  those  who  wish  to  see  one 
of  the  very  worst  colours  for  stone,  go  view  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  where  the  stone  is  wasting,  and 
he  will  see  it.  Ochre,  ochrey-brown,  brownish 
ochre,  shading  down  to  a  dirty  brown,  yet  generally 
slightly  ochre,  are  colours,  and  shades  of  colour.s, 
always  found  more  or  less  (generally  more)  a  sign  of 
bad  stone — no  exceptions.  This  applies  to  all  sorts 
of  stone,  without  any  example  otherwise,  that  I  ever 
saw.  AVherever  this  ochrey  tinge  exists,  even  ever 
so  slight,  the  tinge  may  be  looked  on  as  denoting 
destructibility  in  some  degree.  Comp.are  Bath,  Pains- 
wick,  best  Aucaster,  and  others,  to  be  satisfied  with 
this.  In  judging  of  shades,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  an  iron  brown  and  its  lighter  shades 
with  those  I  have  mentioned,  for  the  iron  browns, 
A*c.,  are  signs  for  good.  I  am,  however,  not  sutli- 
cieutly  acquainted  with  the  colourist's  technical 
terms  to  explain  myself  clearly.  Any  dull  dirty- 
lodking  colour,  when  seen  on  a  fresh  fracture,  (and 
all  stone  ought  to  be  examined  on  a  newlj'-broken 
face)  is  a  bad  sign.  If  on  examining  a  fractured  face 
the  particles  appear  loose,  broken,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens with  oolite  stones,  and,  worst  of  all,  if  both  loose 
.and  broken,  the  stone  is  not  very  good ;  indeed,  in 
the  latter  cases  I  should  be  inclined  to  saj'  h.ad,  and 
Tery  bad.  Others  I  gave  in  my  last  letter ;  what 
others  I  may  notice  shall  be  noticed  as  I  proceed. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  all  good  stone  should 
lie  free  from  dirt  between  the  particles ;  the  particles 
themselves  and  cementing  material  should  appear 
bright  and  clean  ;  but  here  follow  my  rales  for  de- 
termining without  microscope; — 

1.  Equality  and  goodness  of  colour  throughout. 

2.  In  cutting  with  saw :  If  the  sawings  be  dark 
<oloured  ;  if  the  saw  goes  down  too  much,  like  cut- 
ting pure  soft  chalk ;  if  the  saw  rattles  too  much, 
the  stone  being  now  scarcely  cutable,  now  as  it  ought 
to  go  (which  latter  sometimes  happens)  and  again 
with  too  much  ease,  and,  generally  brown  sawings, 
I  pronounce  at  once  something  wrong.  But  as  1 
cannot  get  in  all  I  have  to  say  about  Bath  stone  in 
this  letter,  I  shall  leave  it  for  next. — I  am,  &c., 

Winchester,  March  16.  C.  A.  Weddle. 

P.S. — I  purpose  sending  a  description  for  forms  of 
builders'  books,  as  I  think  you  once  desired  some  one 
to  do.  If  suitable,  it  may  be  used,  but  if  not  it  may 
go  into  waster-paper  basket. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  .seen  "Amateur's" 
letter,  which  bears  me  out  about  seasoning  stone 
more  than  he,  perhaps,  thinks  ;  for  if  frost  hurt  the 
stone  in  a  winter  or  two,  it  is  bailinileed.  Saw  up  the 
Mocks  to  sizeswanted,  they  wouldsoon  dry. — C.  A.  W. 


PLUMlilXG. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  H.  P.  C.  W.,"at  page 
22.5,  tells  us  that  drips  of  only  IJin.  depth  arc  the 
usual  practice  in  England.  If  so,  it  ajipears  to  mc 
that  it  is  not  a  very  good  practice  ;  but  .seeing  another 
correspondent  and  a  Clerk  of  AVorks,  at  page  101, 
says  the  depth  should  be  '■  2.}in.,"  it  would  .seem  the 
Ijin.  .system  does  not  obtain  everywhere.  As  to  old 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  gutters  having 
only  lin.  drips,  that  only  shows  their  bad  stj-le  of 
■work.  When,  however,  "  1{.  P.  C.  W."  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that  it  "  will  be  all  the  same  if  the  drip  is  lin. 
or  (tin. ;"  that  is  nonsense,  and.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
■would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  cither  does  not 
properly  understand  his  subject,  or  else  that  he  has 
■ivritten  too  hsstily.  When  the  drip  is  so  little  as 
either  lin.  or  I.Jin.,  it  is  customarv  to  bend  down 
the  upper  lead  the  full  depth  of  drip,  which  tends 
towards  "capillary  attraction"  having  scope;  but 
witli  a  drip  of  3in.,  the  upper  lead  needs  only  to  be 


bent  down  .about  2in.,  which  prevents  this  capilLiry 
attraction,  especially  if  gutters  are  cle.ined  out  oc- 
casionally, as  they  ought  to  be.  Shoulil  the  depth  of 
drip  be  "Gin.,"  then,  although  upper  lead  be  bent 
down  .Sin.,  say,  no  capillary  attraction  can  set  in 
until  either  Sin.  of  dirt  or  water  collects  in  the  lower 
gutter.  Consequentlv.  to  look  at  this  in  a  scientific 
manner,  we  see  that  the  depth  of  drip  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  plumber  to  give  the  necessary 
cover  to  lead  at  edge  of  drip,  and  at  same  lime 
keep  his  upper  lead  lin.  or  more  from  sole  of  lower 
gutter. 

As  to  the  reference  made  by  "  K.  P.  C.  W."  to 
a  similarity  between  some  of  his  ideas  and  those  in 
Article  IV.  on  "  Plumbing,"  that  only  shows  that 
if  he  had  a  little  more  patience,  he  would  have  seen 
that  there  was  uo  necessity  for  the  style  of  criticism 
he  begun  with. 

As  to  Article  VI.  on  "  Plumbing,"  I  find  at 
page  212,  and  near  centre  of  first  column,  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  text  and  the  engraving.  In 
the  text  we  are  told  that  "  Fig.  3(!  shows  full-sized 
section  (of  wood-roll)  suitable  for  2in.  zinc  roll  caps," 
and,  it  goes  on  to  sav,  "  this  wood-roll  is  IJin.  broad, 
and  about  2|in.  high ;"  but  when  we  look  at  Pig.  3G, 
we  find  that  instead  of  it  being  25in.  by  Ijin.,  it  is 
only  about  half  that ;  the  engraving  therefore  must 
have  been  reduced,  owing  to  some  misuuderstandiug 
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of  the  engraver — as  the  size  "  l^in.  by  2§in.  "  is  that 
suitable  for  2in.  zinc  roll-caps,  and  it  agrees  with 
the  other  dimensions  given.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore.  Fig.  .36  ought  surelj'  to  appear  as  I  beg 
leave  here  to  give  it. — I  am,  &c.,  P. 


HOUSE  AT  BEXLEY  HEATH. 
Sir, — As  "  house  planning  "  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  many  of  your  readers  at  the  present  time, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
plans  of  a  house  at  Bexley,  Kent,  published  in  your 
journal  last  week?  In  the  notice  accompanying 
them  they  are  said  to  "  have  been  carefully  and 
conveniently  arranged,"  and  this  statement  has  in- 
duced me  to  write  pointin.g  out  what  ap^iears  to  me 
serious  inconveniences  in  them  : — 

1.  The  porch  is  in  an  angle  of  the  building,  and 
consequently  it  is  difiicuU  for  a  carriage  to  approach 
it  A  person  ought  to  be  able  to  step  into  a  carriage 
from  the  porch  without  being  subject  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather. 

2.  There  is  no  vestibule,  thorefore  the  hall  is 
not  so  private  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  cold  air  for  the  same  reason. 

3.  The  hall  is  badl.\'  lighted.  The  only  window 
that  gives  it  light  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  passage  by  the  back  entrance,  and  throws  its 
light  across  the  passa.go. 

4.  The  water-closet  on  the  ground-lloor  is  very 
undesirably  placed,  near  the  back  entrauce  door, 
and  to  get  to  it  one  has  to  pass  the  kitchen 
door. 

5.  The  fireplaces  of  the  principal  rooms  are 
placed  too  close  to  the  doors. 

6.  The  dining-room  cannot  be  conveniently 
served  from  the  kitchen.  The  servants  must  bring 
everything  through  the  hall  and  pass  the  drawing- 
room  door. 

7.  The  kitchen  door  opens  immediately  into  the 
hall,  and,  therefore,  the  smells  of  cooking,  &c.,  have 

\  easy  access  throughout  the  house. 

fS.  The  aeconimodation  and  convenience  of  the 
kitchen  are  greatly  lessened  by  its  being  made,  as  it 
necessarily  is,  a  passage  way  from  the  hall  to  the 
offices  and  servants'  entrance. 


0.  There  is  no  separate  staircase  for  servants ; 
and  no  water-closet  on  the  chamber  floor.  Conse- 
quently the  servants'  bedrooms  .are  not  distinct 
from  the  principal  bedrooms,  and  all  the  slops  of  the 
house,  the  dirty  linen,  the  bedroom  carpets,  &c., 
must  be  brought  down  through  the  hall. 

10.  The  same  remark  as  No.  5  applies  to  the 
chamber  plan. 

11.  The  beds  cannot  be  desirably  placed  in 
three  rooms  at  least,  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  doors,  fireplaces,  and  windows. 

In  round  figures  I  find  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
villa  to  be  60,000  cubic  feet,  the  limit  set  in  the 
the  "  House  Planning  Competition."  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  that  competition  will  be  the  means  of 
laying  before  the  readers  of  the  Building  News, 
ami  the  profession  generally,  some  .good,  well,  and 
conveniently  planned  houses,  which  shall  serve  as 
models,  and  the  groundwork  for  the  future  planning 
of  "  English  villas "  and  "  mansions,"  free  from 
such  drawbacks  pointed  out  above.  It  is  the  plan 
that  is  the  essential  point ;  an  architect  can  make 
the  elevation.  Here  allow  me  to  ob.serve  that  an 
architect  would  often  do  well  to  cot;sult  his  ivife  as 
to  the  ground  and  chamber  plan  ;  I  find  the  ladies 
are  better  judges  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
domestic  arrangements  than  even  the  architect 
himself. 

Should  you  consider  these  observations  fair,  per- 
haps you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  them  a  place 
in  your  pubhcation. — I  am,  &c., 

March  18.  HousEHOLDEK. 


Sir, — The  doorway  to  bre.ikfast-room ;  ditto  to 
dining-room  ;  ditto  to  drawing-room  ;  five  doorways 
to  bedrooms  ;  one  ditto  to  dressing-room — in  each 
and  all  of  these  the  door  opens  direct  in  upon  the 
fireplaces,  which  is  decidedly  wrong  and  misplaced 
for  comfort  and  convenience.  These  fireplaces  all 
require  revision.  For  what  object  or  purpose  are 
there  two  fireplaces  in  bedroom  over  the  scullery  ? 

W.  Austin. 


LONDON  POLICE-COURTS  AND    STATIONS. 

Sir, — On  many  occasions,  after  quitting  new 
buildiugs,  erected  in  what  is  termed  the  modern 
st.vle  of  architecture,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  per- 
suade myself  that  the  many  faciUties  now  in  exis- 
tence for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  profession 
have  been  t.aken  advantage  of  by  the  modern  school 
of  architects.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  in  the 
works  of  some  of  them  the  very  faintest  evidence 
that  they  h.ave  studied  their  profession  at  all,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  numberless 
works  on  the  subject  of  architecture  now  to  be  ob- 
tained in  so  accessible  a  form — that  the  rapid  and 
cheap  channels  now  open  for  visiting  and  studying 
the  architecture  of  distant  cities — that  the  museums 
and  exhibitions  devoted  to  the  art  have,  one  and  all, 
been  utterly  ■(vithout  fruit  in  the  improvement  of  the 
tastes,  ideas,  and  abilities  of  some  of  the  men  ■who 
now  have  the  privilege  to  disfigure  the  streets  of 
London.  Under  this  category  need  not  be  included, 
of  course,  those  gentlemen  of  the  Gothic  school,  30 
notorious  for  their  affected  quaintness,  or  for  their 
strong  adherence  to  the  verj'  Media^val  style ;  the 
gentlemen  of  the  notches  and  chamfers,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  height  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  equal  to 
the  height  of  its  cap,  the  gentlemen  of  the  windows 
placed  exactly  where  they  are  wanted  to  give  light, 
&c.,  &c.  It  is  to  the  works  of  a  less  mighty  set  of 
men,  professionally,  that  I  wish  now  to  invite  your 
attentiou.  The  buildings  about  to  he  mentioned  are 
not,  perhaps,  in  themselves  of  .great  importance,  but 
it  is  to  these  smaller  ■(vorks  that  we  should  look  for 
evidence  of  the  powers  of  their  designers,  and  it  was 
with  the  impression  that  some  useful  hints  might  be 
obtained  that  I  recently  made  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
of  the  Police-courts  lately  erected  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

When  an  architect  is  employed  by  a  public  body, 
such  as  the  police  authorities,  to  erect  a  number  of 
buildings  scattered  here  and  there  over  London,  one 
might  reasonably  think  that  he  would  use  his  best 
powers  to  distinguish  them  by  a  character  of  his 
own,  to  individualise  them,  so  to  speak,  and  to  make 
them  such  as  he  could  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
point  to  as  his  works.  There  is,  it  is  true,  about 
these  police-courts  a  decided  individuality,  but,  un- 
fortunatelv,  it  is  of  an  objectionable  nature.  A 
Police-court,  ■which  serves  also  as  a  residence  for 
some  of  the  officials,  should,  in  it.s  design,  combine 
the  dignity  of  the  law  with  the  (piiet  and  unobtru- 
sive appearance  of  a  dwelling-house.  These  Police- 
courts  are  not  used  for  the  jterpetujil,  or  even  leng- 
thened, imprisonment  of  malefactors,  and  therefore 
the  necessitv  does  not  exist  for  repulsively  hea^-y 
and  gloomy  exteriors,  particularly  when  they  form. 
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as  all  those  I  have  visited  form,   continuations  of 
ordinary  street  architecture. 

The  Police-court  in  Rochester-row,  Westminster, 
is  of  the  dirtiest,  gloomiest  type.  Brick  facings  and 
stone  dressings,  square-headed  depressed  windows, 
heavy,  very  heavy,  and  dodged  about  in  quite  a 
playful  innocence  of  structural  rules,  piers  over 
voids,  and  such  like  ;  and  rain  must  tall  in  greater 
.ibundance  in  Rochester-row  than  at  other  parts  of 
London,  because  the  rain-water  pipes  at  this  building 
are  about  double  the  size  and  twice  as  prominent  as 
they  need  be,  if  the  natural  order  of  tilings  is  the 
same  here  as  at  any  other  place.  The  Kennington- 
lane  Police-court  is  not  so  original  in  its  treatment, 
and  not  so  offensive  as  this  last.  It  has  brick  fac- 
ings, and  the  ground  story  is  of  stone,  with  large 
and  good  'Venetian  windows.  The  whole  has  a  bold 
and  respectable  appearance  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
that  the  first  story  appears  to  be  crushed,  does  not 
invite  criticism,  but  defies  condemnation.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Byough  (Southwark)  Police- 
court.  The  first  story  wmdow  heads  are  very  heavy, 
the  portico  of  very  bad  design,  with  those  cheese-like 
appendages  at  the  shafts.  The  main  cornice  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  elevation,  the 
top  range  of  windows  are  good,  but  the  black  string- 
course under  very  mean  in  appearance.  For  an 
authority  for  the  style  in  which  the  'Worsbip-street 
Police-court  is  erected,  we  must  go  back  a  few 
years.  It  is,  (and  why  should  it  not  be  ?)  Eliz.ibethan 
in  character,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  so  admirably 
is  the  original  style  followed,  that  comment  upon  it 
is  needless.  The  Church-street  (Shoreditch)  Police- 
station,  is  again  in  the  more  modern  style ;  the  general 
proportion  is  good,  but  a  bad  effect  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  stone  at  the  springing  line  of  arches. 
The  general  and  more  reasonable  method  is  here  re- 
versed ;  instead  of  the  stone  forming  the  springer  to 
the  arch,  it  forms  a  panel  only  between  the  arches. 
The  treatment  is  original,  but  not  satisfactory ;  it 
gives  to  the  arch  a  weak  appearance,  and  apparent 
strength  where  it  is  not  required.  The  main  cornice 
is  much  too  heavy  for  this  building,  and  the  window 
heads  next  to  the  projecting  entrance  sadly  deficient 
in  the  way  of  design.  The  Vine-street  Police-station 
possesses  that  heavy  aggressive  appearance  to  be  ob- 
served in  some  of  the  others ;  there  is  some  good 
treatment  about  the  building,  but  it  is  spoiled  by 
the  window  heads.  This  building  is  dressed  by  a 
very  brown  stone,  and  architects  will  do  well  to  avoid 
sucTi  dark  stone  in  a  London  building,  for,  consider- 
ing the  short  time  this  has  been  put  up,  its  receptive 
faculties  for  dirt  and  smoke  would  appear  to  be  very 
prominent.  There  is  not  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  design  of  this  last  and  that  of  the 
King's-crass-road  Police-court,  but  the  latter  is  by 
tar  the  most  pleasing ;  the  general  proportion  is  good, 
and  the  fenestration  more  carefully  attended  to;  if 
all  had  been  equal  to  this  one,  cause  for  great  com- 
plaint would  not  exist.  The  last  police-court  or 
station  that  I  have  visited  is  the  one  situated  in 
Albany-street,  Regent's  Park  ;  and  in  point  of  de- 
sign is  the  very  worst  of  the  series  ;  all  idea  of  pro- 
portion and  harmony  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
ignored.  The  main  cornice  is  very  weak  and  poor, 
and  the  story  above  it  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  one 
below  it,  ridiculously  so,  but  the  most  abject  feature 
in  the  design  is  the  Venetian  window  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  storj-.  Considering  its  position,  its  sur- 
roundings, and  it  in  itself,  no  form  of  speech  could 
be,  in  my  opinion,  too  strong  in  utterly  condemning 
it.  I  candidly  think  that  it  is  the  very  worst  win- 
dows, taken  altogether,  to  be  found  inLondon.  On 
the  whole,  Sir,  the  visit  I  have  paid  to  these  police- 
courts  and  stations  has  been  disappointing;  I  did 
expect  to  gather  from  some  of  them  useful  ideas.  I 
have  gained  them,  but  they  are  forcibly  impressed 
upon  me  as  those  to  be  avoided. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  \{. 


HOW  ARCHITECTS    ARE   TREATED  IN 
THE  WEST. 

Sm, — If  any  additional  proof  were  required  to 
show  the^estimation  in  which  architects'  services  are 
held  by  some  portion  of  public  committees,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  terms  of  the  conditions  issued  for 
designs  for  the  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum,  re- 
ferred to  by  one  of  j-our  correspondents  last  week.  , 

It  is  surely  time  to  raise  an  indignant  protest, 
•when  a  committee,  having  for  its  president  the 
Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon,  offers  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession  the  opportunity  of  competing  for 
the  noble  sum  of  £10  as  a  premium  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  a  lunatic  asj'lum,  with  the  further  induce- 
ment that  if  the  work  is  carried  out  under  the  suc- 
cessful competitor's  supervision  the  premium  will 
not  be  paid,  and  at  all  events  the  designs  are  to  be- 
come the  properly  of  the  committee. 


We  have  no  doubt  the  committee  will  reap  the 
due  reward  of  their  generosity,  but  we  hope  that 
before  too  late  they  will  see  the  bad  policy  of  their 
proceeding,  and  without  wishing  to  impute  to  them 
the  desire  to  insult  the  profession,  which  their  offer 
would  appear  to  imply,  we  trust  no  architect,  hav- 
ing any  claim  to  honourable  position,  will  consent  to 
accept  the  terms  held  out  in  the  conditions. 

Supposing  that  a  clerical  error  had  been  made  in 
the  advertisement,  we  wrote  to  the  hon.  secretary 
to  that  effect,  and  received  a  curt  reply  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Our  plans  for  the  Midland  Counties  Idiot  Asylum 
were  selected  in  competition  with  several  others,  and 
we  are  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  works ;  and  we 
have  been  invited,  in  company  with  a  few  other 
architects,  to  prepare  designs  for  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Virginia  Water.  So  we  feel  that  we  can 
state  with  some  confidence  our  opinion  as  to  the 
great  amount  of  labour  and  expense  incurred  in 
preparing  designs  for  works  of  this  character. — We 
are,  &c.,  M.\tiiews  &  Quiltuk. 

9,  Conduit-street,  W.     March  20. 


GAINSBOROUGH   CORN    EXCHANGE. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  architectural 
students  to  the  very  fine  brick  towers  and  turrets 
of  the  building  at  present  used  as  the  "Gains- 
borough Corn  Exchange."  The  niiiin  building  is  a 
very  fine  framed  timber  one  (fourteenth  century), 
and  the  ancient  brick  towers  and  turrets 
are  early  fifteenth  century,  or  perhaps  earlier. 
Legenilar-      lore     states     it    to     have     been     the 


nci 


favourite  residence  of 
.Tohu  0'  Gaunt,  and  as 
that  worthy  must  have 
lived  there  in  the  four- 
teenth century  I  should 
ascribe  it  to  that  period. 
The  custodian  exhibits 
a  small  room  said  to 
h.ave  been  the  phace  of 
confinement  of  "  The 
Lady  Alice  Gaunt," 
groined  in  brick  ;  if  so, 
it  must  be  one  of  the 
earliest  brick  buildings 
remaining.  The  tower 
is  about  70ft.  high,  and 
there  are  machicolations 
to  the  third  floor  as 
well  as  the  battlements. 
Tliese  machicolations  are 
of  brick,  cut  and  rubbed, 
as  Fig.  1.  These  have 
Ijeen  repaired  with 
moulded  terra-cotta.  The 
loop-hole  lights  to  the 
turret  stairs  are  inter- 
esting as  brickwork;  the 
trefoil  head  is  formed 
by  the  two  bricks,  cut 
and  meeting  in  centre 
as  Fig.  2  ;  hood  moidds 
are  formed  by  cut  bricks 
to  some  of  the  windows. 
Tlie  chimneys  are  very 
peculiar,  they  seem  to 
have  a  number  of  venti- 
lating shafts  attached, 
and  these  are  turned  out 
at  the  sides  of  chimney,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  flues  are  gathered  into  a  single  octagon  shaft  at 
top,  as  Fig.  4,  with  concave  sides,  and  have  a 
very  striking  effect.  On  the  river  side  of  the 
building  there  is  a  group  of  three  of  them,  so  con- 
nected with  the  timber  portion  as  to  leave  a  doubt  as 
the  earliest  work. 

It  is  by  far  the  earliest  large  mass  of  brick- 
work I  have  seen  in  England,  and  I  hope  some  one 
more  able  than  myself"  will  favour  your  readers 
with  illustrations  of  this  neglected  building,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  many  hints  in  construction. — I 
am  &c.,  "         Clekk  of  Works. 


indiarubber  pipe  into  cylinder.  This  cock,  which  allows 
urine  to  enter  cylinder,  is  at  the  top.  There  is  another 
cock  for  emptying  cylinder  at  the  bottom.  The  cylinder 
is  about  oft.  in  diameter,  and  about  3ft.  across.  It  is 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  the  air-pump  works  as  the 
horse  travels.  P. 


UOW  ARCHITECTS  AEE  TKEATED  IN  THE 
WEST. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  "  Indignans  "  in  his  general 
remarks,  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  carefully  considered 
probabilities,  and  may,  in  cousequeuce,  be  a  little  too 
severe.  I  would,  therefore,  submit  to  him  one  question. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  committee  may  have  been 
selected  from  the  same  class  as  the  intended  inmates  ? 
If  so,  we  must  take  a  more  charitable  view  of  their 
proceedings. — I  am,  &c..  West. 


ECONOMISING  THE  SEWAGE. 
Sin,— I  find  that  I  have  made  a  small  mistake  at 
p.  225.  At  the  close  of  my  letter  there  I  say  an  india- 
rubber  pipe  is  put  down  into  barrel  through  E,  it 
should  have  been  through  G,  said  "  G  "  being  another 
Sin.  pipe  carried  up  from  top  of  barrel  to  near  level  of 
strut,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  small  iron  case  with  lid. 
I  have  just  seen  the  process  of  emptying  the  urine 
barrel  depicted  at  p.  225.  An  indiarubber  pipe,  witli 
about  2ft.  Gin.  of  lin.  copper  tube  fixed  to  the  end  of  it, 
is  put  down  into  barrel  through  the  pipe  which  goes 
from  top  of  barrel  to  surface  of  ground,  and  the  cork 
being  opened  of  the  travelling  iron  cylinder,  from  which 
the  air  has  been  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  atmosphere  forces  all  the  urine,  up  the 


|tttert0mmimiciitioii. 


QUESTIOAS. 

[2.J11.] — Damp  Walls. — I  have  a  house  in  an  ex- 
posed position  which  has  to  be  papered  soon.  In  one 
or  two  places  the  damp  comes  through  the  walls,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  know  if  there  is  any  wash  or  solution  I 
can  lay  on  the  walls  to  prevent  the  new  paper  coming 
off.  1  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  answer 
this.— Z. 

[2512.]— Oak  Stopping. — Will  any  of  your  nume- 
rous readers  kindly  inform  me  of  a  hard  kind  of 
stopping  for  .Stettin  oak  ? — C.  AV. 

[25ia.]— 'Vegetation  on  Plain-Tiling.— Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  mo  of  a  preventive  of 
vegetation  on  plain-tiling,  and  which  would  at  the 
same  time  render  the  tiles  less  porous,  aud  thui  secure 
a  great  saving  in  rain-water. — A.  E.  A. 

[■i.5Il.]_Belfry,  Ifs,  Normandy.— It  is  to  be 
hoped  Mr.  Deshon  will  not  think  me  troublesome,  but 
I  should  be  obliged  by  his  kindly  informing  me  whether 
the  "  entasis  "  shown  by  his  sketch  of  the  above  church, 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  Building  News,  to 
exist  in  four  of  the  pinnacles,  is  actually  observable  to 
the  extent  indicated,  and  whether  there  is  a  similar 
''entasis"  in  the  main  spire. — 51.  B.  A. 

[25l."i.]— Photographs  of  Eminent  Arclii- 
teots.— I  should  be  obliged  by  any  information  that 
will  enable  me  to  obtain  "carte  de  visite  ''  portraits  of 
our  leading  architects,  particularly  those  of  the  Gothic 
school, — M,  B.  A. 

[.251(;.]— Etching  on  Copper.- Will  any  corre- 
spondent inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  tools  aud 
materials  necessary  for  etching  on  copper? — I.  W.  C. 

liEPLIES. 
[2484.] — Tiles. — In  addition  to  the 
replies  at  p.  203,  might  I  be  allowed  to 
suggest  the  following  as  a  remedy 
which  might  prevent  these  tiles  falling 
out,  as  stated  at  p.  184?- viz.,  put 
a  small  projecting  catch  at  back,  of 
the  form  I  here  show  in  sketch,  which 
would  take  a  hold  in  the  cement. 
—I". 

[2495  ]— Firegrates  and  Flues. — A  corres- 
pondent in  your  last  issue,  "  W.  J.,"  speaks  of  a  very 
primitive  way  of  narrowing  the  throat  of  a  flue. 
Gibbs'  "  lintel  "  makes  it  imperative  on  the  bricklayer 
to  do  this  witliout  effort  on  the  part  of  the  architect. 
Your  notice  of  this  next  week  will  obUge.— JOHN 
Gibbs,  Liverpool. 

[2508.]— Sketching  in  and  about  London.— 
The" proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  make  an  application 
by  letter  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  for  permission 
to  make  sketches  in  the  Abbey,  such  application  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a 
clergyman  or  member  of  I'arliament,  stating  that  he 
has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant,  and  of  his 
intention  to  make  proper  use  of  the  permission;  a 
a  ticket  is  then  granted  for  twelve  months,— C.  J.  J. 

« 

STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 
Monument  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce.— Mr. 
Andrew  Currie,  sculptor,  of  Darnick,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  execute  Mr.  Georgo  Gruiksh.ank3 
design  for  this  monument,  to  bo  erected  on  tho 
Lady's  Bock,  Stirling.  There  were  several  com- 
peting artists,  but  Mr.  Currie's  offer  was  found  tho 
most  suitable.  The  statue  will  bo  lift,  high  and  tho 
height  of  the  pedestal  will  afterwards  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  tho  site. 

Glasgow.— Tho  two  niches  on  the  City  of  Glaa- 
gow  Assurance  Company's  Offic^  aro  to  bo  filled 
With  statues  of  S.  Mungo  and  S  Anihow,  the  former 
by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Glasgow,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
of  Edinburgh.  Mr,  Mossman  is  engaged  on  similar 
work  for  the  addition  to  tho  Municipal  and  County 
Buildings;  and  Mr.  William  Mossman  on  two 
statues  fo^  an  assurance  office  in  S.  Vmcent-place. 

♦ 

Exeter.- A  stained  glass  window  has  lately 
been  inserted  in  tlie  aisle  of  S.  Thomas  Church 
Exeter  The  centre  light  is  occupied  by  the  arms 
of  Sir  0  Graves  Sawlo,  and  the  side  lights  by  crest 
and  motto.  The  quany  background  is  composed 
of  white  tints,  bearing  alternately  a  monogram  and 
conventional  foliage.  Tlie  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of  the  Cathedral-yard. 
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LEGAI,  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Marquis  op  SALisnfUY  and  the  Metko- 
roLITAN  BoAKn. — An  applii-ation  was  mado  to  Vioo- 
Cbanccllor  Wickcns  on  the  14tU  inst.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  an  order  requiring 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  pay  into  court  a  sum 
■which  had  been  paid  to  him  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  pursuance  of  an  award  directing 
that  they  should  pay  to  him  i)8,500  .is  compeusation 
for  the  interference  caused  by  the  construction  of 
the  Thames  Emhanlnnent,  with  the  right  of  access 
to  his  property  in  the  south  of  (Vcil-strcct  and 
Salisbury-street.  The  Jfarqnis  has  instituteil  a 
suit  against  tho  Metropolitan  r»oard  of  Works  to 
compel  them  to  f^ivc  him  a  carriage  way  to  the 
aforesaid  property  from  the  Thames  Embankment. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  contended  that- the 
arbitrator  ha<l  awarded  £8,500  as  a  compensation 
for  all  tho  damage  done  to  tho  jiroperty  by  the 
Thames  Embankment,  and  that  until  tho  question 
■was  decided  whether  bo  w.os  entitled  to  a  carnage 
•way,  he  ought  to  jiay  into  court  what  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them.  The  Vice-Chancellor  granted  an 
order  in  conformity  with  tho  application. 

Lord  Axickiand  v.  the  Board  of  Works  of 
THE  Westminster  District. — This  was  a  motion 
in  Vice-Chancell(-r  Malius'  court  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  defendants  from  taking  proceedings  to 
prevent  tho  plaintiff  from  erecting  sbibles  in 
Buckingham-row,  Westminster,  in  accordance  with 
plans  ■which  had  been  submitted  to  them.  The  land 
in  question  was  part  of  the  surplus  property  of  the 
Metropolitan  E;iilw.ay,  and  it  w.as  purchased  in 
1871  by  Lord  Auckland  for  £650,  for  the  erection 
of  stables  near  to  his  house  in  Queen's-square. 
When  taken  by  tho  railway  company  this  plot 
foi-racd  the  site  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Buckingham-row, 
■which  were  small  houses  with  front  gardens,  situate 
at  tho  comer  of  York-place,  but  the  houses  were 
afterwards  pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  sold  as 
vacant  building  ground.  The  district  board  took 
no  action  upon  the  plans  within  the  prescribed  time, 
but  when  the  work  was  about  to  be  carried  out 
they,  after  communicating  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  on  the  subject,  gave  the  plaintiff  notice  that 
ho  would  not  be  allowed  to  build  beyond  the  line 
of  York-place.  This,  the  plaintiff  alleged,  would 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
land,  and  would  render  it  useless  for  the  puqjoso 
for  which  he  purchased  it. — Mr.  Glasse,  Q,C.,  and 
Mr.  Macnnghten  were  council  for  the  plaintiff;  and 
Mr.  Bristowe,  Q.C.,  and  M.  Cracknall  for  tho  de- 
fendants.— The  Vice-Chancellor  granted  the  injunc- 
tion, observing  that  the  board  could  not  be  allowed 
to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  the  benefit  of  his  purchase 
without  giving  him  compensation. 

Earl  Ferrers  v.  The  Stafford  and  Uttoxe- 
TER  EAU-n-AY  Company. — This  was  altogether  a 
novel  suit,  and  was  before  tho  Master  of  the  Rolls 
last  week.  In  June,  1864,  the  railway  comp.any 
took  possession  of  some  portions  of  the  plaintiff's 
settled  estate  under  jin  agreement,  which  provided 
that  the  purchase  money  or  compensation  should 
be  settled  by  a  surveyor.  The  surveyor  awarded 
i:8,887,  which  w.as  paid  into  court  under  the  pro"vi- 
sions  of  the  Lands'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  and 
was  in  February,  186!t,  re-invested  in  land,  under  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  directed  the 
company  to  pay  the  costs,  according  to  the  Act. 
The  plaintiff's  cost  of  the  reference  to  the  surveyor 
should  have  formed  part  of  these  costs  ;  but  no  step 
■was  taken  to  ascertain  their  amount  until  April, 
1867,  when  the  surveyor  awarded  ^414  in  respect  of 
these  costs.  By  this  time  the  comp.any  had  become 
insolvent,  and  their  affairs  were  in  tho  hands  of  a 
receiver.  After  some  further  delay,  the  cause  of 
which  did  not  appear,  tho  plaintiff,  finding  he  had 
little  or  no  chance  of  getting  jiaid  his  costs  of  the 
reference,  filed  his  bill  in  March  l.ast,  praying  for  a 
declaration  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  lien  on  the  hand 
and  to  the  rights  of  an  unpaid  vendor,  in  respect  of 
tho  above  sum  of  £414,  and  another  sum  of  £79,  due 
for  the  arbitrator's  exiienses,  and  that  a  direction 
might  be  given,  if  necessary,  forenforcing  such  lien  by 
a  sale  of  land.  This  was  the  hearing  of  the  cause. — 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  it  was  a  new  of  species 
of  suit.  Wius  the  owner  of  land  taken  by  a  railway 
company  entitled  to  tile  a  bill  to  recover  a  portion 
of  the  cost  incurred  by  him  in  relation  to  tho  pur- 
chase after  the  purchase  money  and  everything  (dso 
bad  been  p.aid  ?  It  was  an  import.ant  question,  for 
if  tho  bill  would  lie,  the  plaintiff  ■n-ould  obtain 
priority  over  every  other  creditor  of  this  insolvent 
company.  It  v/as  observ.ablc  th,at  when  the  pur- 
chase money  was  paid  into  court,  as  in  this  instance, 
the  80th  .section  of  the  Act  gave  the  vendor  a  speci.al 
remedy  for  his  costs,  by  enabling  the  Court  on  his 
application  to  direct  the  company  to  pay  such  costs. 
Why  had  not  tho  pl.aintiff  availed  him.self  of  his 
remedy  under  that  section  ?  In  Febniary,  1865,  he 
got  an  ordiT  directing  the  company  to  pay  Lis  costs 
according  to  the  Act,  and  why  did  ho  not  proceed 
to  ascertain  what  his  costs  of  the  referonco  were,  and 
include  them  among  his  other  costs,  inasmuch  as 
they  necessarily  came  under  that  order  ?  Instead 
of  doing  so,  ho  waited  six  or  seven  ye.ars,  and  then 
filed  his  bill.  It  was  an  experiment  which  he  (the 
Master  of  the  Rolls)  was  not  disposed  to  encourage, 
and  he  would  dismiss  tho  bill  with  costs. 


Interference  by  District  Slrteyor.  — 
St.arkey  v.  Thorne  &  TvRXER.— In  this  case, 
hoard  last  week  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  the 
jdaintiff  had  contracted  to  do  certain  brickwork  for 
£110,  but  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
District  Surveyor,  after  the  contract  had  been  signed, 
brickwork  9in.  thick  had  to  be  sulistituted  for  4Jin., 
some  portion  of  the  work  being  tilled  in  instead  of 
being  arched.  Plaintiff  claimed  £10  for  extra  work, 
making  allowance  for  the  item  last  named.  Defen- 
dants maintained  that  plaintiff  had  agreed  to  do  the 
work  at  the  original  contract  price,  which  ■wivs 
denied.     Verdict  for  jdaintiff. 

Action  Agaixst  a  Bvilder.— Delay  v.  Brass. 
— This  action,  heard  last  week  in  the  Lord  Mavor's 
Court,  was  to  recover  damages  for  an  accident  caused 
by  a  pole  falling  from  a  building  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  'W'atling-street,  near  Bow-lane. — The 
plaintiff  gave  evidence  to  show  that  tho  pole  was  in 
a  dangerous  state.— The  Common  Serjeant  said  the 
question  was  whether  there  was  any  negligence. 
The  polo  was  not  put  up  to  bear  any  weight.  It 
was  not  a  part  of  the  scaffolding ;  it  was  put  up  to 
sustain  a  wall,  and  the  more  insecure  the  wall  tho 
tighter  would  be  the  pole.  Tho  swinging  of  an  ii-on 
door  had  loosened  the  pole,  and  it  came  doi™.  It 
was  a  question  whether  the  polo  was  ever  assigned 
to  be  subject  to  such  a  test  as  it  was.  He  thought, 
as  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Salter,  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant,  that  there  was  no  case  for  tho  jury. — 
Mr.  M'Rae  Moir,  for  the  jdaintiff,  said  he  wished  to 
present  his  case  to  the  jury.  Tho  plaintiff  -n-as  a 
working  man,  and  the  defendant  had  offered  him  a 
sum  of  money  as  compensation  on  account  of  this 
accident.  He  had  been  injured  in  the  head,  and  was 
taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  remained  a  fortnight. 
Several  of  the  jui-y  said  they  ■wished  the  case  to  pro- 
ceed, and  acting  on  this,  Mr.  Salter  addressed  them, 
observing  that  Mr.  Brass  had  offered  the  plaintiff  a 
sum  of  money  from  consideration  and  kindness  alone. 
He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  th.at  the  pole  had 
been  in  the  condition  it  was  before  it  fell  for  two 
months,  and  maintained  that  the  plaintiff  or  his 
master  was  responsible  for  the  falling  of  tho  pole. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence  given  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  of  a  conflicting  character.  Even- 
tually, the  jury  stopped  tho  case,  giviug  their  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

A  Se^waoe  Question.— Vice-Chancellor  Wickens 
gave  judgment  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  case 
of  Askew  V.  UUverston  Sewer  Authority  (or  Local 
Board)  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Local  Board 
from  discharging  the  sewago  of  the  town  into  a 
stream  or  "beck"  which  flows  tlirongh  the  plaintiff's 
land.  His  Honour,  being  of  opmion  that  the  plaintiff 
had  failed  to  make  out  a  case  of  nuisance,  and  that 
there  was  no  .absolute  veto  in  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848,  orin  any  of  the  Acts  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, against  the  works  whi.'h  have  been  eoustructeil 
by  the  defendants,  dismissed  the  bill,  but  without 
costs. 


PARLIAMENTAR"?  NOTES. 

The  Phcenix  Gas  Company  and  the  South 
London  Gas  Bell. — Sii-  .1.  La^wrence  on  Friday 
hist  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  if 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  a  public  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Phoenix  GiXS  Company 
that  the  directors  had  undert.aken  the  responsibilities 
of  the  South  London  Gas  Bill  in  defei-ence  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  if  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  been  made  aware  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  .amalgamation  of  the  two 
gas  companies,  by  which  the  price  of  gas  was  to  be 
advanced  to  all  consumers  in  tho  south  metropolitan 
district. — Mr.  C.  Portescue  :  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  certain  printed  document  containing  tho 
statement  in  question,  and  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  a 
mere  error,  and  is  absolutely  without  foundation, 
however  it  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  docu- 
ment. There  was  in  the  course  of  last  summer 
certain  correspondence  between  the  Phcenix  Com- 
pany and  tho  Beard  of  Trade,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
tension of  tho  principle  of  amalgamation  as  .applied 
to  the  metropolitan  gas  companies;  but  the  Board 
knew  nothing  of  the  Bill  until  it  was  before  the 
house  :  and  as  soon  as  tho  statement  in  question 
was  brought  under  my  knowledge,  communications 
were  adikessed  to  iho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  to  (^amberwell  Vestry  entu-cly  repudiating  all 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  tho  Board  of  Trade 

The  Proposfd  Light  on  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.— Mr.  Peek  asked  the  First  Commissioner 
of  AVorks  if  the  intention  of  placing  an  electric  light 
on  the  tower  while  the  House  of  Commons  "was 
sitting  had  been  given  up ;  and,  if  so,  why.  Mr. 
Ayrton:  Tho  proposal  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered, but  it  was  found  to  bo  much  more  costly 
tli.an,  perhaps,  the  circumstancog  of  tho  case  wiTulil 
justify,  as  the  occasions  seem  to  be  diminislung  in 
which  the  house  has  to  rise  before  the  hours  of  uue 
or  two  in  the  morning.  Tho  House  is  only  in  the 
habit  of  suspending  its  sittings  when  it  finds  its 
time  occupied  by  motions  that  aro  irrelevant  or  ini- 
important.  1  am  considering  some  more  economical 
plan  by  which  sufficient  light  may  bo  exhibited. 


Water  Supply.  —  Mr.  Kay-Shnttleworth  on 
Thursday  week  asked  the  member  for  Truro  whether 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  made  and  aro 
about  to  make  application  to  any  of  the  water  com- 
panies requiring  them  to  give  a  constant  supply  of 
water  in  any  districts  of  the  metropolis.— Colonel 
Hogg  was  understood  to  reply  that  before  water 
comjianies  could  be  compelled  to  give  a  constant 
supply,  certain  regulations  as  to  tho  fittings  had  to 
be  made,  .and  those  regulations  had  to  bo  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  no  further  steps  could  bo  taken 
pending  the  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Leicester-square.— Lord  E.  Cecil  asked  the 
member  tor  Truro  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  come  to  any  decision  upon  the  best 
manner  of  laying  out  Leicester-square.— Colonel 
Hogg,  in  reply,  said  the  noble  lord  was  not  quite 
correctly  informed  when  he  said  that  Leicester- 
square  had  been  for  some  years  under  the  control  of 
the  Board.  They  had  entertained  that  opinion  after 
the  passing  of  the  Gardens  in  To^wns  Act,  but  when 
they  proceeded  to  deal  with  it  they  were  met  by  an 
action  which  was  decided  .against  them,  so  that  he 
did  not  see  any  remedy  to  what  he  admitted  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  metropolis.  The  London  Central 
Railway,  however,  had  obtained  an  Act  which  would 
enable  them  to  interfere  with  Leicester-square,  and 
if  its  scheme  were  carried  into  effect  a  great  improve- 
ment would  take  place. 

Public  Health  Bill. — Sir  M.  Lopes  on  Monday 
asked  the  President  of  tho  Local  Government 
Board,  whether  he  was  able  to  give  any  estimate  of 
the  average  increased  rate  in  the  pound  which  the 
pro-visions  of  the  Public  Health  Bill  would  impose 
upon  the  ratepayers  for  the  following  objects,  or 
any  one  of  them : — Expenses  of  officers,  offices,  and 
other  establishment  charges  ;  of  sewerage  works  and 
prevention  of  nuisances  ;  expenses  relating  to  supply 
and  purity  of  water  ;  of  disinfecting  apparatus  and 
couveyances  for  infected  persons ;  for  hospital 
accommodation,  dispensaries,  medicine,  and  medical 
attendance  for  non-paupers  ;  and  whether  he  pro- 
posed, and  if  so,  by  what  means,  to  give  (ffocttothe 
recommendation  of  the  sanitary  commission  that  the 
expenditure  for  such  sanitary  objects  should  bo 
aided  by  the  State. — Mr.  Stansfeld  could  not  give 
anything  like  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  financial 
effect  of  a  measure  of  this  character,  when  it  h.ad 
not  been  read  a  second  time.  He  should  be  prepared 
to  make  a  statement  to  tho  House  on  the  subject  at 
the  proper  time.  In  reply  to  the  second  question, 
the  recommendation  of  the  sanitary  commission  was 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and 
after  they  had  come  to  a  decision  upon  it  he  would 
make  a  specific  statement  with  reference  to  the 
matter. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M..\.,  Librarian  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Librarian  at 
Lambeth  P.alace,  is  engaged  on  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Ai^t  Treasures  of  Lambeth  Palace." 

Towartls  the  £30,000  fund  for  cutting  a  driftway 
under  the  English  Channel,  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  channel  tunnel,  about  £10.000  has  already 
been  subscribed,  m.any  eminent  engineers  and  con- 
tractors being  subscribers. 

The  Russian  Council  of  State  has  granted  the 
sum  of  980,000  roubles  for  the  cnistruction  of  .a 
permanent  and  durable  railway  bridge  over  tho 
Vistula  at  Wai'saw,  by  means  of  which  a  direct 
communication,  without  any  break  of  continuity, 
will  be  established  between  the  S.  Petersburg  and 
Warsaw  Il;iilway,  and  the  Warsaw  and  Vienna  line. 

Tho  corner  stone  of  the  City  Hall  .and  Law 
Courts  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  laid  to-d,ay. 

Tho  Metropolitan  Bo.ard  of  Works  agreed  on 
Friday  last  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost,  esti- 
mated at  £2,000,  of  an  improvement  proposed  to  bo 
effected  by  the  Strand  District  Board,  by  throwing 
into  tho  public  way  that  portion  of  the  churchyard 
which  lies  south  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary-le-Str.and. 

On  Saturday  last  tho  members  of  the  Birming- 
h.am  Industrial  Lodge  of  Carpenters  met  for  tho 
pui^jiose  of  presenting  a  member,  Mr.  Cale,  with  £50, 
to  enable  him  to  enter  business  on  his  own  account, 
as  he  had  been  incapacitiited  from  following  hie 
trade. 

Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen  has  been  appointed  sui-veyor 
to  tho  Bromley  Local  Bo,ard. 

Tho  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Driflicld 
and  East  Riding  Benefit  Building  Society  was 
held  on  Friday  week.  The  report  states  that 
the  society  had  progi*essed  with  continued  prosperity, 
and  the  committee  were  able  to  decl.aro  a  dividend 
to  shareholders  of  £7  10s.  per  cent.  During  the 
year  120  ordinary  shares  bad  been  taken.  jVt  tho 
close  of  tho  ye.ar  553  un.advanced  shares  were  held 
by  173  members.  The  profit  for  the  ye.ar  w.as  £464 
14s.  4(1.,  and  the  reserved  fund  was  £178  13s.  3d. 
Tho  balance  in  the  bank  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
was  £1,065  13s.  3d.,  but  which  had  since  lx?en  in- 
vested.    The  present  assets  were  £11,943  12s.   9d. 

Mr.  Benj-amin  Dixon,  who  has  represented  tho 
Limehouso  District  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  since  its  establishment  sixteen  years  ago,  has 
resigned. 
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AspHjVlte  Paving  ik  America. — The  good 
qualities  of  asphalte  paving  seem  to  have  commended 
it  to  our  American  cousins,  but  before  they  adopt  it 
(except  experimentally)  we  would  advise  them  to 
wait  a  while  and  see  how  it  will  answer  in  London — 
a  point  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  highly  problema- 
tical. The  New  York  Times  says ; — "  Paris  gave 
up  her  velvet-like  pavement  of  asphalte,  and  now  is 
becoming,  it  is  declared,  the  dirtiest  and  worst-paved 
city  in  Europe.  London  is  fast  laying  down  the 
asphalte,  and  is  becoming,  on  equal  authority,  the 
best-paved  of  capitals.  Is  it  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  get  asphalte  in  New  York  ?  The  noise  and 
uueveuness  of  our  great  thoroughfares  e.xceed  even 
theu-  filthiness,  and  why  should  we  go  without  an 
improvement  which  is  possible  in  the  cities  of 
Europe  ?  As  we  set  forth  some  tiine  ago,  asphalte 
costs  less  than  granite.  It  cannot  well  be  used  on 
high  grades,  but  this  in  New  York  is  seldom  an  ob- 
jection. As  regards  the  danger  of  lire,  elaborate 
experiments  lately  made  faj'  Captain  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Haywood  have  settled  the  question.  .Several  kinds 
of  asphaltum  were  used,  and  all  showed  that  the 
material,  as  laid  down,  is  practically  non-combus- 
tible. The  noiselessness  of  asphalte,  once  thought  so 
dangerous,  has  not  proved  so  in  practice,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  siiving  in  wear  and  tear  on  carriages 
and  horses — to  say  nothing  of  human  nerves — is 
demonstrated  to  exceed  very  greatly  any  possible 
enhanced  cost." 

New  Works  on  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway.— The  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company  is  about  to  commence 
new  works  on  different  points  between  London  and 
the  north  and  west,  which  will  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  They  -will 
consist  chiefly  of  new  and  enlarged  stations,  and  will 
include  no  less  than  £23,000  for  a  large  engine-shed 
at  WiUesden;  £12,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
City  goods  station  at  Broad-street;  £30,520  for  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  Lime-street  passenger 
station  and  the  Canada  Dock  goods  station,  both  at 
Liverpool;  £15,000  for  a  new  goods  station  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  £20,000  for  the  erection  of  additional 
oflices  at  the  Euston  station  ;  £48,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Huyton  and  S.  Helen's  line;  £30,850 
for  the  construction  of  new  goods  sheds  and  sidings 
at  Crewe,  and  £11,075  for  additions  to  their  already 
large  locomotive  works  there;  £20,000  for  widening 
the  Central  Wales  line;  and  £8,400  for  a  goods 
station  and  sidings  at  Menai  Bridge.  The  Company 
is  also  about  to  expend  the  sum  of  £151,423  in 
further  accommodation  at  about  120  of  their  stations 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  besides  £50,000  in 
the  purchase  of  additional  lands. 

The  Parivs,  Squares,  and  Gardens  of  Paris. 
— A  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
says,  that  when  the  Communal  reign  was  over,  and 
M.  Alphand  came  to  surve)'  the  parks  and  pro- 
menades which  he  had  created,  enlarged,  or  beau- 
tified, their  condition  was  lamentable.  Since  his 
return  he  has  been  constantly  at  work,  but,  of 
course,  with  diminished  means  ;  still  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  re-creating  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in 
another  week  or  two  the  people  of  Paris  will  again 
begin  to  enjoy  their  parks  and  promenades.  The 
collections  of  3-oung  trees  in  the  various  nursery 
grounds  of  the  State  and  the  City  of  Paris  have  been 
most  useful,  the  small  squares  and  gardens,  where 
the  trees  were  mere  saplings,  having  assumed  almost 
theu-  former  aspect.  The  case  is,  of  course  much 
worse  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens ;  there  the  line  old  trees,  in- 
cluding very  many  of  the  Acacia  Avenue,  were  cut 
down  for  firewood,  and  these  are  poorly  replaced  by 
young  trees.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Cours-la- 
Reine,  and  some  parts  of  the  Champs  Elj'se'es,  and 
the  outer  boulevards.  The  park  of  the  Buttes 
Chaumont  and  the  charming  Pare  Mon(,:eaux  are 
now  nearly  restored  to  their  old  beauty.  A  dozen  of 
the  small  squares  were  in  no  way  injured,  and  in 
their  case  nothing  but  the  resowing  of  the  grass,  the 
replacement  of  a  few  hundred  .ihrubs,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  flower  beds  had  to  be  done.  The 
squares  of  the  Batignolles,  the  Innocents,  and  Jlon- 
tholon,  are  still  in  course  of  reparation ;  the  charm- 
ing fountain  of  the  Nymphs,  with  Jean  Goujon's 
exquisite  figures  in  has  relief  (or  copies  of  them), 
had  a  narrow  escape.  At  Batignolles,  the  position 
of  the  petroleum  trench  is  still  marked.  The  squ.are 
or  park  of  Belleville  was  utterly  demolished,  and  has 
to  be  entirely  reni.ade.  It  was  there  that  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Commune  took  place.  The  trees 
were  not  cut  down,  but  all  of  them  without  exception 
have  received  one  or  more  balls. 


Restoration  of  Exeter  C,\thedral. — It 
wonld  appear  (says  a  local  paper),  from  a  public 
meeting  of  citizens,  held  at  tlie  Guildhall  recently, 
that  the  work  of  Cathedral  "  restoration "  goes 
bravely  on.  The  Dean  of  Exeter,  in  his  sketch  of 
what  had  been  and  what  remained  to  be  done,  re- 
gretted that  whilst  the  "  Divine  Person  " — meaning 
.lesus  Christ — could  be  artistically  represented,  there 
were  no  means  of  representing  the  "  Satanic  Person  " 
— meaning  the  Devil.  He  had,  however,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
sources, sketched  out  an  "  idea,"  which  the  artist 
'•  thought  might  be  useful  to  him." 

The  Healthiest  Sites  for  D^vELLINO-HousES. 
— The  healthiest  sites  for  dwelling-houses  (said 
Dr.  Hirae,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society), 
are  known  to  be  those  on  trap,  granite,  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks,  where  water  reatlily  escapes, 
and  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  air,  is  dry. 
Cholera  is  rare  in  houses  on  such  sites.  Permeable 
sandstone,  gravel,  and  chalk,  if  unmixed  with  clay, 
are  also  healthy.  Sands  which  contain  organic  matter, 
claj',  and  allnvi.al  soils,  are  always  to  be  suspected. 
Thorough  draining,  both  subsoil  and  surface,  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  building.  Dampness  of 
ground  necessitates  dampness  of  the  air  and  of 
the  walls.  Houses  should  never  be  built  on  ground 
filled  up  with  ashes  and  other  debris.  The  large 
amount  of  organic  matter  contained  in  it,  which 
is  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture, 
becoming  decomposed,  must  cause  poisonous  eman.a- 
tions,  destructive  to  those  who,  living  above,  must 
breathe  it. 

Asphalte  Pavtno  over  Granite. — ^A  contract 
has  been  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  with  the  Patent  British  Asphalte  Company 
for  pjivingone  h<alf  of  Princes -street.  Mansion  House. 
King  William-street  is  also  to  be  paved  by  that  com- 
pany, asphalte  is  to  be  laid  over  the  granite  cubes, 
thus  insuring  a  more  solid  foundation,  and  obviating 
the  expense  of  removing  the  present  pavement. 

Prizes  for  Art  Workmen. — The  Painters' 
Compau}'  offer  three  prizes  for  competition  by 
artisans,  apprentices,  &c.,  in  alto-relievo  and  decora- 
tive painting.  The  specimens  must  be  produced  b}'' 
apprentices  or  by  workmen  who  have  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  are  to  be  sent  in  between  the 
18th  and  25th  of  May  next. 

The  Qpaduant,  Regent-Street. — It  is  not 
often  that  we  can  spe.ak  with  unqualified  approval 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  public  buildings  or 
works  are  treated  by  those  in  authority,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  very  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  cleansing  and  painting  of 
the  Quadrant  is  now  being  proceeded  with.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  every  3'ear,  about  this  time, 
the  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Woods  cause  the  fronts 
of  the  houses  in  this,  our  finest  London  thorough- 
fare, to  be  simultaneously  cleaned  or  painted,  and 
no  doubt  some  have  distinct  and  unpleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  manner  in  which  such  works  were 
wont  to  be  carried  out ;  a  forest  of  scaffolding  occu- 
pied for  weeks  the  footpaths — very  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  tradespeople  and  passengers,  the 
latter,  often  being  made  unwillingly  conscious  of  the 
work  going  on  above.  All  (his  has,  we  are  happy  to 
say  been  done  with,  and  the  onlj'  evidence  now  of 
the  operations  going  on  is  a  number  of  swinging 
stages  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
on  which  the  men  work,  and  rapidl}'  and  quietly 
proceed  with  the  cleaning  and  painting.  No  impe- 
diment whatever  is  offered  to  the  traffic,  and  the 
business  of  the  shopkeepers  sulfers  not  in  the  least. 
The  Quadrant  in  its  elevations  embraces  a  large  sur- 
face. The  work  was  commenced  by  IMr.  John  Sykes, 
of  Essex-street,  Strand,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
present  month,  and  is  now  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion, a  fact  which  will,  even  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  such  works,  come  upon  them 
with  something  like  the  force  of  novelty,  and  we 
therefore  commend  the  principle  to  all  having  works 
of  any  magnitude  requiring  painting  or  cleaning. 

Disfiguring  the  Thames  Embankment. — The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  taken  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  prosecuting  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor for  posting  his  bills  on  a  hoarding  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  We  trust  they  will  vigorously 
follow  up  the  line  of  action  they  have  commenced, 
and  sunnnons  every  one  of  the  tradesmen  and  others 
who  at  present  advertise  for  nothing  on  the  Embank- 
ment, by  means  of  stencilling,  bill  posting,  and  paint- 
ing. It  is  bad  enough  to  have  nearly  every  street 
in  London  disfigured  by  vulgar  posters,  and  the  little 
art  tliat  has  been  allowetl  to  adorn  our  more  recently 
built  railway  stations  marred  by  hideous  advertising 
announcements ;  but  in  these  cases  the  cupidity  or 
bad  taste  of  irresponsible  individuals  prevents  the 
adoption  of  any  remedy.     We  are  thankful  to  find 


it  is  otherwise  with  the  Thames  Embankment,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Works,  though  apparently  re- 
solved for  ever  to  leave  the  noble  thoroughfare  in 
its  present  incomplete  condition,  are  determined  not 
to  allow  others  to  cover  it  with  show  bills  with 
impunity. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
Nomination  of  New  Members. — At  a  special 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  the  4th  inst.,  the 
President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  the  chair,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  new  members  having  been  read  and 
adopted,  it  was  resolved  that  Bye-law  3,  Section  III., 
be  supplemented  by  the  following  clause :  "  The 
nomination  paper  must  be  accompanied  by  a  separate 
written  statement  by  the  applicant  as  to  his  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  case  of  Associates,  and  as 
to  his  professional  education  and  works  in  the  case 
of  Fellows;  and  by  another  written  statement  by  one 
of  the  three  Fellows  who  have  signed  the  nomination 
p.aper,  giving  particulars  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
candidate  in  the  case  of  Associates,  and  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  candidate  and  his  works  in  the 
case  of  Fellows." 

Soirrn  Kensington  District  School  of  Art. — 
The  prizes  awarded  to  the  art  students  of  the  South 
Kensington  District  School  were  distributed  bj'  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart,  on  Wednesday,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  There 
was  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  The  chief  prizes  were  gold 
medals  to  Owen  Gibbons  (for  a  design  for  ceiling) 
and  George  F.  Munn  (model  from  the  antique); 
silver  medals  to  Frederick  E.  Bodlim  (head  from  the 
antique),  George  Clausen  (design  for  entrance 
gates),  W.  F.  Randall  (design  for  ceihng).  Miss 
Blary  E.  Butler  (design  for  lace),  Miss  Marianne 
Mansell  (design  for  muslin),  and  Miss  Emily  Jack- 
son (flowers  painted  in  water  colours  from  nature). 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  expressed  his  intention  of  giving 
a  prize  of  £5  to  the  best  designer  of  a  comfortable 
and  habitable  dwelling-house  ;  and  also  a  prize  of 
£5  for  the  best  study  in  marble  of  such  portions 
of  the  human  frame  as  might  be  selected :  also 
£5  for  the  best  understood  and  most  gracefully 
arranged  drapery. 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly^. — -On  Saturday 
afternoon  last,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs. 
Banks  &  Barry,  the  architects,  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  paid  a  visit 
to  the  new  buildings  in  progress  at  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  which  are  being  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  several  of  the  learned  societies  of  London.  Mr. 
Daniel  Ruddle,  clerk  of  the  works,  conducted  the 
members  over  the  works,  and  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  hour  was  speut. 

The  Board  of  Works  iLicENSE  for  Concrete 
Walls. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Board  of  Works,  the  committee  appointed  stated 
that  having  consiilered  the  letter  from  Tall  &  Com- 
pany (limited),  requesting  the  Board  to  make  such 
an  alteration  in  the  heeuse  issued  by  them  for  the 
erection  of  concrete  buildings  as  will  admit  of  the 
mixing  of  large  pieces  of  solid  materials  with  the 
cement,  they  saw  no  reason  to  recommend  the  Board 
to  alter  the  terms  of  the  license  aheady  approved 
and  acted  on  b}'  the  Board. 

Proposed  Ijipkovement  at  S.  P.^ul's  Church- 
yard.— At  the  City  Court  of  Sewers  on  Tuesday  a 
report  was  brought  up  from  the  Finance  and  Im- 
provement Committee  on  their  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  at  the  western  area  of 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral  since  their  report,  and  stating 
that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  S.  Paul's  accept  the 
oft'er  of  £15,000  for  the  ground,  &c.,  to  effect  the 
improvement,  and  further  stating  that  the  Dean  anl 
Chapter  would  be  prepared  to  give  up  an  increased 
space  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  area  for  a 
footway,  which  latter  proposal  the  committee  recom- 
mended should  be  referred  back  to  them  to  consider 
and  report  on.     The  report  was  adopted. 


%rAk  Itcbs* 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Manchester. — The  labourers'  union  held  a  meeting 
on  Monday,  at  which  it  was  announced  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  had  resolved  10  make  a  demand  for 
an  advance  on  the  present  rate  of  wages  of  one  farthing 
an  hour,  which  would  make  tlie  rate  .51d.  an  hour,  and 
would  be  equivalent  in  the  summer  to  an  increase  in 
the  wages  of  Is.  IJd.  in  the  week  of  Jl.J  hours.  It  was 
proposed  and  carried  tliat  the  advance  should  take 
place  on  the  1st  April  next,  and  that  the  masters  be 
served  witli  notices  to  this  effect. 

Leslie. — The  masons  of  Leslie  have  now  resolved  to 
adopt  the  fUty-ono  hours'  limit,  to  begin  on  the  Sth 
April. 
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Edinburgh. — At  a  meeting  of  the  marble  and  slate 
masons  on  strike  on  Tuesiiay,  it  was  intimated  that  one 
of  the  employers  had  pent  for  his  men,  to  commence 
the  lifty-one  hours  immediately. 

Great  Bridge. — On  Saturday  night  a  meeting  of 
mill  and  hand  sawj-ers  of  the  Tipton,  West  Bromwich, 
Dudley,  and  Wednislmry  districts  was  held  at  the 
Limerick  Inn,  Great  Itrid^'e,  audit  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  unh-.^^  the  masters  conceded  the  prices 
already  demanded  and  published  by  the  men,  a  general 
strike  should  take  place  this  week. 

KiKKCALDV. — The  journeymen  painters  here  are 
agitating  for  increased  wages. 

EiRMiNGnAM. — A  conference  between  master  and 
operative  painters  ivas  held  on  Friday  evening.  The 
operatives  had  issued  circulars  requesting  their  em- 
ployers to  give  them  an  increase  of  wages,  and  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  masters  decided  to  give  the  men  the  ad- 
vance on  their  wages,  and  the  men  withdrew  their  re- 
quest for  shorter  hours,  the  time  still  remaining  ^tij 
hours  per  week,  as  before. 

Bhomsgrove. — The  Brorasgrove  nail-makers'  com- 
mittee publish  a  curious  complaint  against  some  of  the 
men  working  at  the  Midland  Railway  Company's 
works,  who,  having  themselves  been  formerly  nailers, 
have  left  that  trade  to  better  their  condition.  The 
committee  say  that  some  of  these  men  not  only  al- 
lowed their  wives  to  work  at  nailing  during  the  strike 
a  short  time  ago,  but  now  the  nine  hours  per;day  has 
been  conceded  by  the  company,  the  men  are  in  the 
habit,  after  they  leave  the  railway  works  at  night,  of 
going  into  the  nail  shops  and  working  for  two  or  three 
hours,  thus  bringing  tlieir  work  into  competition  with 
the  labour  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  get  their  sole 
living  at  the  trade.  The  committee  threaten  to  report 
the  case  to  the  authorities  at  Derby,  unless  a  stop  is 
put  to  the  practice. 

AccnTERARDER.— The  whole  of  the  masons  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Aytoun  Hall  and  me- 
morial of  Auchteranler,  N.  B.,  have  been  paid  off,  in 
anticipation  of  a  threatened  strike  by  the  union  men  on 
Saturday.  A  large  number  of  non-union  men  are  em- 
ployed on  the  building,  and  this  is  the  grievance  of 
which  the  union  men  complained.  The  erection  of  the 
building  is  now  to  be  carried  on  by  the  committee, 
who  have  re-engaged  all  the  non-union  men,  and  sent  to 
Perth  for  additional  hands. 

SIarkincii. — The  journejTuen  masons  in  the  ^lar- 
kinch  district  met  on  Saturday  evening,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  memorialise  the  masters  for  an  ad- 
vance from  5d.  to  .'<Jd.  per  hour  on  their  wages. 
About  a  fortnight  ago  they  commenced  to  work  on 
the  fifty-one  hours'  a  week  limit. 

DrxDALK.— The  works  on  the  new  line  of  railway 
between  Dundalk  and  Greenore  are  likely  to  be 
greatly  delayed  in  completion,  as  the  masons  employed 
on  these  and  other  works  have  struck  foran  advance  of 
wages.  They  claim  an  increase  from  2Gs.  to  30s.,  with 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  have  refused 
2Ss. 

Leamington.— The  brickmakers"  strike  here  has 
terminated,  the  masters  having  met  the  men  in  a 
liberal  manner.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
wages,  the  price  of  bricks  has  advanced  2s.  per 
thousand. 

O.xroRD. — A  meeting  of  masters  and  a  deputation 
from  the  men  engaged  in  the  building  trade  at  ( ).\ford 
took  place  on  Thursday  morning  week,  when  a  satis- 
tactory  arrangement  was  concluded,  to  the  effect  that 
56^  hours  should  constitute  a  week's  work,  to  com- 
mence ou  the  1st  April,  and  that  on  and  after  the  1st 
November  54  hours  shall  be  suflicient. 

Irvine. — The  slaters  of  Irvine,  N.B.,  have  been 
granted  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour. 

Morlev. — The  strike  among  the  quarrymen  of 
Morley  continues.  Some  of  the  masters  have  placarded 
the  town  with  the  offer  of  2s.  asked  for,  but  in  the 
place  of  a  reduction  of  two  hours  they  ask  the  men  to 
work  a  half-hour  more  time  than  before  the  strike. 
The  men  are  determini'd  not  to  resume  work  on  those 
conditions.  The  nundjer  on  strike  is  decreasing 
rapidly,  the  men  having  got  work  elsewhere. 

Kotiiesav. — The  masons  here  have  had  the  nine 
hours'  movement  extended  to  them;  but  as  they  are 
paid  by  the  hour,  it  is  equal  to  a  reductiim  in  their 
wages  of  7d.  per  day,  and  a  loss  to  the  employers  of 
one  hour's  labour.  'I'lie  matter  has  been  settled  in  a 
Tery  satisfactory  manner. 

Gloitester.— The  operatives  of  the  Gloucester 
building  trades  met  this  week,  and  resolved  to  strike 
on  April  1st  unless  the  nine  hours'  limit  be  conceded. 

EDlNnCRGH. — An  aggregate  meeting  of  Edinburgh 
joiners  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  S.  JIary's  Hall, 
Lothian-street,  which  was  crowded.  5Ir.  George 
Rintoul  was  called  to  the  chair.  Jlr.  W.  I'aterson  nad 
answers  which  had  been  received  from  four  (tf  the  em- 
ployers, agreeing  to  the  demands  which  had  been  m;tde 
by  the  workmen.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  a 
number  of  employers  had  agreed  to  the  deman<l  for  ad- 
vance of  wages,  but  had  objected  to  some  of  the 
minor  i)oints  in  the  bye-laws.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  imanimously  adopted  : — "  That,  seeing  very 
few  answers  had  been  received  from  the  employers  to 
thecircular  sent  on  lith  February, resolved  that  all  the 
workmen  where  the  demand  has  not  been  complicnl 
with,  give  notice  on  Saturday  next,  2:ird  March,  that 
they  are  to  cease  work  on  .Monday,  1st  April."  It  was 
agreed  to  hold  another  meeting  on  Saturday,  to  re- 
ceive reports  from  squads  as  to  the  action  taken  that 
day. 


TENDERS. 

Folkestone. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  sacristy,  west 
porch,  and  reseating  and  other  w^irks  at  the  parish 
church,  Folkestone.  Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  architect, 
Folkestone:— 

o  'S  .  -a  S 
£  _  o  to  era  d 
g:2lg.S      S'S-S 

W 

Dunk ilOns    0    0   i;S4  0  0     £38    0 

Brooks  &  Co 99.)    3    0      31  0  0        25    3 

Webster 979    2  10    102  0  6        31     0 

Uoldom 930  19    0      78  2  0        11     0 

Bowley  (accepted)      860  10    0      42  0  0        35  10 
Gipsy  Hill. — For  tho  completion   of    six  houses  at 

Berrige-road,  Gipsy-hill.     Mr.  H.  Alexander,  architect: — 

Baxter £870    0    0 

Parker    800    0    0 

Jeffrey    0.12  10    0 

Mundy    027  10    0 

Lovejoy 025  10    0 

Swain 020    0    0 

Guildford. — For  the  erection  of  new  ware-rooms  and 

alterations  at  the  rear  of  No.  23,  High-street,  Guildford. 

Mr.  Heurv  Peak,  architect : — 

Garnett £42.1     0    0 

Burdett 422     2     1 

Loe  410    0    0 

Pollard  &  Son 344  10    0 

Mason 3:18    0    0 

Strudwick  (accepted) 3.33    0    0 

IIastisos. — For  the  erection  of  a  House  on  the  Magdalen 

Charity   Estate,   Hastings.     Messrs.    Jeffery   &  Skiller, 

architects: — 

Bridgland  (accepted) £1,300 

Ho.VTON. — For  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  Eegenfs 

Canal  Ironworks,  Eagle  "Wharf-road.  New   North-road, 

for  the  Henry  Billed  Barrel  Company,  Limited.    Mr.  H.  A. 

Alexander,  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Laxton : — 
General    House  &      Total. 
■Works.     Offices. 
Browne  &  Eobinson    ...  £706         £315         £1084 

Potter  &  Ferrige  ...  1080 

W.  H.&J.Mansbridge        761  290  1051 

Sawyer    C40  252  S82 

Baxter  677  205  782 

Knowle. — For  tho  erection  of  the  ^lidland  Counties 

Idiot  Asylum  at  Knowle,  Warwickshire  : — 

Masters    £5988 

Briggs  &  Son  5230 

Cresswell  &  Sons 6265 

Jeffrey  &  Pritchard 6235 

llardwic-k  &  Son   5104 

Barnsley  &  Sons 4995 

Clark  ctSmallwood  4440 

London. — For  the  erection  of  Messrs.  Cook's  premises, 

Ludgate-circus,  Fleet-street.    Mr.   H.  Qundry,  architect, 

John-street,  Adelphi.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

Kellv  Brothers £20053 

Manley  i  Bogers 183.50 

Conder 1S120 

Foster 17377 

Adamson 17090 

Henshaw 10072 

Perry  &  Co 16658 

Hill,  Keddell,  &  Waldram 15S97 

Elkington 15200 

Mauket    Harboro'. — For   the    erection    of   hall    and 

premises  for  the  Institute  Company  (Limited).    Mr.  Chas. 

Bell,  architect.    Quantities  supphed  by  Messrs.  H.  Love- 
grove  aud  W.  H.  Barber ; — 

Mason £1957    0    0 

Mattock 1940    0    0 

Loveday 1890    9    0 

Palmer  &  Son 1.S72    0    0 

Northam 1766  15    0 

Barlow  &  Peach  (accepted) „..    1495    0    0 

NATIONAL  Gallery.— For  the  erection  of  new  Picture 

Galleries.    E.  M.  Barry,  Esq.,   architect.    Quantities    by 

Mr.  J.  H.  Strudmck   and  Messrs.  Strudwick  &  Mennie: — 

Webster  £110,000 

Downes   99,870 

Myers  &  Sons 99,580 

Barnsley  &  Sons  96,720 

Hill.  Keddell  &  Waldram 95,800 

BakerA  Sons 95,388 

Briggs  &  Son 04,350 

Dove  Brothers  8.3.375 

Kirk 93,178 

Smith  &  Co,  ■ 90,691 

G.Tmmon  &  Sons  90,200 

Henshaw  &Co 89,500 

Brass    88,763 

Browne  &  Eobmson 87,800 

Hill  &  Sons 87,350 

Jackson*  Shaw  86,734 

W.  Higgs 85,760 

Holland  &  Hannen 83,900 

Perry  &  Co 81,883 

Booth  73,892 

Southampton.— For  building  House  Hill,  Southampton. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Jurd,  architects : — 

Ware £950    0    0 

Brinton  &  Bone 930    0    0 

Layer  c&  Eowland 880  10    0 

Stevens 876    0    0 

0.ambling 830    0    0 

Lewis 814    0    0 

llunney 788    0    0 

Martin 730    0    0 

Crook  (accepted) 729    0    0 

Surrey. — For  tho  erection  of  twenty-three  cottages, 

reading-room,  &c.,  at  Wonersh,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Edwin 

Ellis.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford,    Quantities 

supplied: — 

T.  &  J.  Loe £43.30    0    0 

Pink 4197    0    0 

Garnett 3706    0    0 

Pollard  &  Son 3040    0    0 

M.)on 3618    0    0 

Strudwick 3609    0    0 

Mason 3600  10    0 

Ambrose 3542  15    9 

C.&  J.  C.Brown 3467    0    0 


E.  Mitchell 3428    0  0 

J.  Mitchell  (accepted) 3404    0  0 

Sturdy 3350    0  0 

Wells 3:133    0  0 

Burdett 3175  10  6 


AshtoQ  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Quarry  Agents. — Shippers,  Merch;iuts,  and  Con- 
traettir.s  iiirnislicii  with  Prii'e  Lists  <if  everv  description  of 
EOOFING  and  M.\NIIF.\CTUEE1)  SL.VTE,  Eailway- 
ratcs,  &c.  Agents  fur  f^ondnn  and  I'lttintrv  fur  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITL.VXD  AllUEY  liliCEN  SLATES. 
S.  Columba  Church,  Haggerstone;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Sisters'  Home,  Finsbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott'.? 
Church,  Kensington,  are  fine  specimens  of  Whitland 
Slating.  Complete  listof  Buildingscovered  with  these  Slates 
supplied.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A  &  G.'s  EED  RIDGE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on 
application. — Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  16,  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Loudon,  E,0.-[Advt.] 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Dewsburv,  March  25. — For  designs  for  three 
groups  of  schools  to  be  erectel  in  Dewsbury.  Two  of 
the  schools  to  afford  accommodation  for  750  scholars 
each,  and  one  to  accommodate  42r>.  I'remiums  of  £25 
will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  designs  selected  for  the 
larger  schools,  and  £15  for  the  design  selected  for  the 
smaller  building.— Jlr.  Waddington,  Clerk  to  the 
'  School  Board,  Borough  Offices,  Dewsbury. 

IIUDDERSFIELD,  April  1. — For  designs  for  a  ptiblio 
elementary  school  for  600  children.  First  premium, 
£50 ;  second,  £25.-0.  G.  Abbott,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  27,  Estate-buildings,  Huddersfield. 

Devon,  April  3. — For  plans  and  idevations  tor  the 
erection  of  the  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum  at 
Starcross,  Devon.  A  premium  of  £10  is  offered  for 
the  plans  which  may  appear  to  the  committee  the  best 
for  purposes  required. — U.  Ford,  Hon.  Sec,  25,  Soutli- 
eruhay,  Exeter, 

Walsall,  April  1. — For  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  erection  of  schools,  with  class-rooms  and  out- 
buildings at  W'isemore,  in  the  borough  of  Walsall. 
The  schools  are  to  accommodate  5u0  children,  in  about 
the  proportions  of  150  boys,  120  girls,  and  2:;o  infants. 
—Jlr.  G.  Cottrell,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board,  School 
Board  Offices,  Walsall. 

Fareuam,  March  30. — For  plans  for  two  semi- 
detached villas  to  cost  £750,  giving  elevation,  working 
plans,  aud  specification.  A  premium  of  £10  will  bo 
giveu  for  the  selected,  and  £5  extra  for  quantities. — 
Jlr.  K.  Whittaker,  Auctioneer,  Estate  Agent,  &c., 
Farehara,  Hants. 

London. — The  Painter's  Company  invite  competition 
for  three  prizes  in  "  Alto  Eelievo  "  and  "  Decorative 
Painting."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  the  ISth 
and  26th  of  Slay.— 11.  D.  Pritchard,  Clerk,  Painter's 
Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 

Herefordshire,  April  15.— For  plans  and  designs 
for  a  new  workliouso  at  Eoss,  to  accommodate  300 
inmates.  A  premium  of  £40  will  be  given  for  the 
best  plan  and  elevation. — H.  Minett,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Eoss. 

Tiverton,  April  4.— For  designs  for  laying  out 
about  twelve  acres  of  land  for  the  erection  of  villa 
residences  near  Tiverton.  A  premium  of  £20  will  be 
given  for  the  most  approved  plan,  and  one  of  £■>  for 
the  next. — Secretary,  Tiverton  Land  and  Building 
Society,  Fore-street,  Tiverton. 

Scarrorougii,  June  1. — For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  altering  the  recently  acquired 
property  beyond  the  Spa,  and  in  connection  with  the 
existing  grounds  of  the  company.  A  premium  of 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  the  second 
best  design. — F.  Goodricke,  Manager,  Clifl  Bridge 
Company's  Offices,  Scarborough. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING- 
ESTIMATES. 

Anciiolme  Drainage  and  X.vvigation,  Jlarch 
27. — For  the  construction  and  erection  of  a  wrought* 
iron  bridge  across  tho  Eiver  Ancholnie. — John  Ilett, 
Thomas  Freer,  Clerks  to  the  Commissioners,  Brigg, 

Chester,  March  25. — For  the  supply  of  stones 
(broken  and  unbrokeu),  cinders,  and  socket  pipes. — 
Mr.  Linaker,  Clerk  to  tho  Highway  District,  Frod- 
shain,  Preston  Brook. 

Crewe,  JIarch  30. — For  the  construction  of  a  brick 
sewer  or  drift  culvert  connecting  the  north  section  out- 
fall sewer  with  the  pumping  station  on  tlic  snutli  side. 
— F.  Cooke,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Temple-cham- 
bers, Oak-street,  Crewe. 

Treugrtu  (near  Bangor).  March  25. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  mansion. — K.  G.  Thomas,  architect,  Menai 
Bridge. 

S.  Luke's,  March  25. — For  the  erection  of  a  block  of 
idmshouses  in  Bath-street,  S.  Luke's,  Jliddlesox. — Mr. 
T.  .1.  Hill,  architect,  32,  City-road,  Fiiisbury-square, 
E.C. 

Lowestoft,  Aju-il  1. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
tower  and  additions  to  the  dwellings  at  Lowestoft 
High  Lighthouse  for  the  Trinity  House  Corporation. — 
E.  Allen,  secretary.  Trinity  House,  E.C. 

CiTV,  April  30. — For  the  purchase  of  la.  3r.  2p.  (or 
thereabouts),  part  of  the  site  of  their  present  school, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  of  tho  School  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind,  t'ity. — Jlessrs.  Grucber  &  Cooper,  6, 
Billiter-street,  E.C. 

Buenos  Avres,  JIarch  26. — For  the  construction 
and  supply  of  ironwork  for  a  pier  and  viaduct  for  the 
Port  of  San  Pedro.  South  America,  for  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Buenos  Ayres. — J.  ,1.  Ecvy,  at  Jlessrs. 
C.  do  Jlurrieta  4  Co.,  7,  Adam-comt,  Old  liroad-street, 
E.C. 
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NOTES  ON  EARTHAVORK.— I. 

"IV/TOST  of  the  readers  of  the  Building 
■^'-L  News,  we  take  it,  have  something  to 
do  with  earthwork,  and  we  intend  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  tliat  subject.  The  ground 
we  work  in  is  naturally  various  in  kind,  and 
accordingly  requires  various  appliances  and 
means  for  its  removal  and  disjiosal.  Top 
soil,  common  earth,  clay,  marl,  gravel,  sand, 
shale,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  conglomerate 
rocks,  all  have  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  earthwork. 

As  in  treating  of  carpentry  we  began  by 
considering  the  natural  properties  and  charac- 
teristics of  timber,  and  in  treating  of  brick- 
woik  by  first  considering  the  nature  of  the 
clays,  limes  and  cements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, so  in  these  notes,  before  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  practical  means  of  removing 
and  disposing  of  earth,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  first  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
kinds. 

Top  soil  is  always  more  or  less  composed 
of  vegetable  matter,  but  chiefly  of  the  de- 
tritus of  the  underlying  rock,  and  is 
generally  of  similar  colour,  being  reddish  on 
the  new  red  sandstone,  whitish  on  chalk, 
and  yellowish,  brownish,  or  blackish  on  the 
clays  and  shales.  Over  thick  bods  of  gravel 
the  rule  does  not  hold  good.  The  vegetable 
matter  contained  in  top  soil  decays,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  an  unfit  material  for  embank- 
ments ;  it  attracts  to  itself  water  to  a  great 
extent,  and  if  placed  in  banks  it  is  very 
liable  to  cause  slips,  not  only  of  itself,  but 
of  the  surrounding  materials. 

A  cubic  yard  of  top  soil  weighs  about  a 
ton;  when  thrown  loosely  into  a  heap  it 
occupies  a  si:)ace  of  1  j  cubic  yards,  and  it 
assumes  a  natural  slope — that  is,  the  angle 
which  its  face  makes  with  the  horizon — of 
28  degrees  ;  but  when  it  is  deposited  in  layers 
and  well  rammed  it  can  be  made  to  stand 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  or  at  a  slope  of 
1  to  1.  tinder  favourable  circumstances  it 
is  worth  2|d.  per  cubic  yard  to  dig  and  fill 
into  barrows,  and  3d.  into  carts.  The  favourable 
circumstances  are  when  it  is  of  the  full  length 
of  one  spit  or  "  draw,"  that  is,  8  or  9  inches. 
"When  it  is  of  less  depth  it  is  worth  more 
per  cubic  yard  ;  also,  when  it  is  very  dry  or 
very  wet.  A  common  price  for  stripping 
soil  from  7  to  9  inches  deep,  and  wheeling  it 
to  a  distance  not  exceeding  20  yards,  is  fd. 
per  square  yard.  In  its  natural  position  it  is 
very  porous,  being  full  of  worm  and  insect 
holes,  and  of  spaces  left  open  by  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  When  excavated  and 
tipped  in  a  heap  it  can,  for  this  reason,  be 
consolidated,  by  ramming,  into  a  less  space 
than  it  occupied  in  fitu. 

Common  earth  is  that  mixture  of  sand, 
clay,  and  gravel  commonly  met  with  near  the 
surface,  which  cannot  be  classed  distinctly 
as  sand,  clay,  or  gravel,  and  which  generally 
requires  loosening  with  the  pick  before  it 
can  be  removed.  In  most  cases  one  pickman 
or  getter  will  get  as  much  as  two  men  can 
fill  into  barrows  and  another  "spurn  out" 
or  wheel  away  to  the  first  stage  or  horsing. 
Lying  directly  under  the  top  soil  it  is  exposed 
also  to  atmosphciie  influences,  and  is  full 
of  cracks  and  small  fissures  caused  by  the 
descent  of  rain  water,  expansion  by  frost, 
and  contraction  in  hot  weather.  For  this 
reason  it  can  be  consolidated  in  bank,  by 
suflicient  ramming,  to  its  original  bulk,  but 
when  tipped  loosely  into  a  heap  it  occupies 
more  space,  and  assumes  a  natural  slope  of 
about  30  degrees.  Its  weight  in  the  solid  is 
about  24cwt.  per  cubic  yard. 

Clay  is  usually  not  so  hard  but  that  it  can 
be  dug  out  with  tools.  A  grafting  tool  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  being  long  and  narrow, 
and  hollow  on  the  face,  differing  in  tliis 
respect  from  a  spade,  which  is  nearly  straight 


across  the  face,  and  not  so  long  in  projior- 
tion  to  its  width.  A  grafting  tool  should  be 
half  an  inch  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  to  free  itself  in  working.  A  cubic  yard 
of  clay  weighs  about  27cwt.  in  the  solid,  and 
is  more  uniformly  heavy  in  its  natural  state 
than  other  earths.  If  clay  be  purposely 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  then  placed  within  reach  of 
water,  it  will  absorb  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  water  ;  but  if  we  take  clay  in  a  naturally 
dry  state,  and  place  it  so  that  it  may  absorb 
water,  it  will  absorb  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
seventh  of  its  weight,  and  having  done  so, 
it  does  not  readily  jjart  with  it,  and  thus  is 
preserved  in  a  nearly  uniform  degree  of 
moisture. 

A  cubic  yard  of  clay  loosely  tipped  into  a 
heap  occupies  a  space  of  about  It  cubic  yard, 
but  it  can  be  consolidated,  by  ramming,  into 
its  original  bulk.  Its  natural  slope  is  4.5 
degrees,  or  1  to  1,  when  moderately  dry,  but 
when  saturated  with  water  its  slope  is  very 
uncertain  ;  about  15  degrees,  or  4  to  1,  is 
unusually  assumed  to  be  the  natural  slope  of 
wet  clay.  AVhen  moderately  dry  it  is  so  com- 
pact and  tenacious  that  it  will  stand  with  a 
vertical  face  of  12ft.  in  height,  or  more,  but 
under  such  circumstances  it  often  gives  away 
suddenly  without  apparent  cause,  although, 
when  the  face  from  which  it  has  slipped  awaj' 
is  examined,  soapy  veins  are  seen,  from  which, 
while  it  remained  in  a  quiet  state,  its  weiglit 
was  insufficient  to  detach  it,  but  on  the  pass- 
ing of  a  set  of  waggons,  or  other  cause  of 
vibration,  these  high  vertical  faces  are  not 
unfrequently  thrown  down. 

Clay,  when  not  so  dry  but  that  it  can  be 
easily  excavated  with  the  grafting  tool,  is 
worth  3d.  per  cubic  yard  to  dig  and  fill  into 
barrows,  3^d.  into  carts  or  earth-waggons, 
and  4d.  to  dig  and  cast  up  to  a  height  of  lift., 
or  to  a  horizontal  distance  of  12ft.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  earthwork  it  is  often 
based  on  the  quantity  that  one  man  can  re- 
move in  a  day,  but  the  quantities  that  men  can 
remove  vary  so  inueh  that  it  is  better  to  state 
the  value  at  per  cubic  yard. 

Marl,  although  chemically  different  from 
clay,  may,  as  a  class  of  earth,  be  considered 
as  a  hard  clay.  It  contains  more  lime  than 
clay  does,  and,  in  general,  cannot  be  removed 
by  digging,  but  must  be  got  up  with  jiicks 
and  tilled  with  shovels.  Clay  does,  indeed, 
in  some  situations — namely,  those  more  than 
usually  exposed  to  the  evaporation  or  absorp- 
tion of  the  water  it  contains — oftenrequire  the 
use  of  the  pick  as  well  as  the  marls ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  two  in  respect  of  their  practical  excava- 
tion, but  it  seems  advisable  for  the  sake  of 
proceeding  gradually  with  the  subject  to 
give  the  name  "  clay "  to  that  substance 
which  can  be  dug  out  without  the  use  of 
picks,  and  "  marl "  to  that  which  cannot  be 
got  without  their  use.  A  cubic  yard  of  marl 
weighs  in  the  solid  about  2(jcwt.,  and  when 
tipped  loosely  into  an  embankment  occupies 
a  space  of  1^  cubic  yard,  and  assumes  a 
natural  slope  of  50  degrees.  In  railway  em- 
bankments it  is  not  practicable,  or  at  least 
not  usual,  to  consolidate  the  earth  by  ram- 
ming in  thin  layers,  the  usual  way  being  to 
tip  it  from  waggons  to  the  full  height  of  the 
bank  at  once,  but  some  degree  of  consolida- 
tion may  bo  had  by  keeping  the  outside  tips 
in  advance  of  those  occupying  the  central 
portion  of  the  bank.  The  outer  tip  on  each 
side,  being  kept  in  advance,  forms  a  sort  of 
footing  for  the  inner  portion  to  rest  against, 
and  a  bank  formed  in  this  manner  is  in  a 
better  state  of  consolidation  than  one  in 
which  all  the  tips  are  worked  in  a  line. 

In  small  affairs,  such — as  the  foundations 
for  the  walls  of  buildings — the  same  workmen 
may  use  both  pick  and  shovel,  but  in  larger 
works  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
is  adopted  for  cheapness.  On  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labour  in  general  in  the 
arts  and  in  manufactures,  we  might  here  say 
a  good  deal  if  we  were  to  allow  our  predi- 
lections to  overrule  our  purpose  in  recording 


a  few  notes  for  use,  and  which  must  be  made, 
to  be  of  general  use,  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  general  practice,  and  that  certainly  is 
to  carry  the  division  of  labour  to  a  too  great 
extent.  However,  so  far  as  earthwork  and 
navvies  are  concerned,  there  seems  less  reason 
to  object  to  the  principle  than  in  any  other 
art ;  art,  we  say  advisedly,  for  it  is  an  art  to 
get  and  fill  earth,  and  remove  it  in  a  proper 
manner. 

See  a  number  of  navvies  at  work — say 
getters,  and  observe  how  one  man  strikes  Ids 
pick  into  the  ground  with  deliberation  and 
precision,  thought  preceding  physical  action, 
an  action  which  is  much  more  effectual  in 
loosening  the  earth  than  the  blundering  hap- 
hazard blows  of  another  man,  who  may  seem 
to  be  working  harder  but  who  is  in  reality 
doing  less  useful  work.  The  one  will  lay 
down  his  pick  at  tUe  end  of  his  day's  work 
without  having  distressed  himself,  while  the 
other  poor  fellow  will  have  worked  so  much 
sweat  out  of  him  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  some  beer  to  make  up  for  it, 
and  if  he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get 
hold  of  some  that  is  not  genuine,  he  will 
probably  be  drunk  before  he  gets  home.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  in  filling  as  well  as 
in  getting  earth.  The  artistic  workman  will 
fill  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  in  his  day's 
work  than  the  man  who  blunders  at  it  as  if, 
instead  of  having  barrows  or  waggons  to  fill 
all  day,  he  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  heave 
something  out  of  the  way.  Idleness,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  as  far  removed  from  a  proper 
form  of  working  as  rashness.  The  navvy 
who  is  an  artist  is  not  so  much  artful  as 
thoughtful. 

Earthwork  is  measured  by  the  cubic  yard, 
containing  27  cubic  feet,  in  England  and 
America  ;  and  by  the  cubic  metre,  containing 
35-31658  cubic  feet,  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. 

In  civil  engineering  works— that  is  to  say 
excluding  military  engineering  works,  such 
as  fortifications,  which  have  their  own  pecu- 
liar terms  for  the  various  parts — earthwork 
consists  of  excavations  and  embankments. 
The  generic  term  excavation  is  applied  to 
various  kinds  of  work  vuider  technical  names, 
as  a  railway  cutthir/,  when  the  work  is  per- 
formed from  the  sm-face  downwards  ;  or  a 
tunnel,  when  driven  horizontally  through  the 
ground  below  the  surface  ;  a  sewer  trench, 
and  a  water-pipe  trench  ;  a  well  or  shaft  i:ink- 
inrj,  when  large  enough  for  men  to  pass 
down,  or  a  horinij  when  performed  with  tools 
from  the  surface. 

A  railway  cutting  is  subdivided  into  the 
harrow  rondx,  consisting  of  planks,  trestles, 
box  horses,  packings,  and  stages,  the  distance 
from  stage  to  stage  being  a  run.  Barrows 
are  first  used  in  commencing  a  cutting,  to 
prepare  for  laying  in  the  waggon  road  at  or 
near  the  formation  level  of  the  intended  rail- 
way, and  then  a  ijuUet  is  excavated,  being  a 
narrow  cutting  with  vertical  sides,  which  is 
pushed  forward  up  the  centre  of  the  main 
cutting  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  procm-ing  standing  room  for  sets 
of  waggons,  which  are  filled,  the  foremost  of 
them  from  the  "face,"  and  the  middle  and 
hinder  ones  with  barrows  from  higher  parts 
of  the  cutting.  For  the  purpose  of  reaching 
other  faces,  so  as  to  give  room  for  a  greater 
nmuber  of  men  to  work,  inclined  ivaggon  roads 
are  laid  with  temporary  rails  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  gullet,  so  that  the  cutting  is 
divided  vertically  into  a  series  of  lifts,  from  the 
faces  of  which  the  earth  is  excavated  and 
filled  into  the  waggons,  both  directly  from  the 
faces  and  from  barrow  roads.  Another  way 
of  removing  earth  is  by  horse  runs,  whereby  a 
chain,  reeved  through  a  snatch-block  at  the 
bottom  of  a  post,  set  at  the  top  of  the  slope 
of  a  cutting,  and  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of 
it,  is  drawn  horizontally  by  a  horse,  the  other 
end  of  the  chain  being  attached  by  slings  to 
the  hales  of  the  barrow. 

The  dolihin  cart  is  useful  in  removing  earth 
to  short  distances  on  the  level ;  it  holds  about 
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tlirce-quartors  of  a  cubic  yard,  and,  standing 
low,  is  easily  fdled. 

A  railway  tunnol  is  subdivided  into  the 
driflnay  or  hmJinrj  fii'st  excavated  to  get  the 
tme  line  of  the  tunnel  and  to  draw  off  the 
•water  ;  the  fshafta  through  which  the  exca- 
vated material  is  drawn  to  the  surface,  and 
the  loose  t'lid:',  being  the  length  at  each  end  of 
the  tunnel  from  daylight  towards  the  first 
shaft. 


HOW  TO  BUIT.D  SCIENTIFICALLY 
WITH  TIIK  AID  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS.—X. 

FLOons. 

FIKE-PUOOF.— What  changes  have  not 
come  over  the  meaning  of  fire-proof  ! 
Among  my  early  ox])criences  no  building  was 
considered  lire-proof  that  had  not  iron  joists 
and  brick  arches.  Any  one  who  ventured  to 
differ  with  the  opinion  of  that  day  was  simply 
considered  one  of  the  old  school ;  "  an  obstruc- 
tive," '•  pig-headed,"  and  other  elegant  terms 
were  applied  to  him.  Do  not  think  that  I 
consider  the  times  in  this  respect  are  much 
improved,  for  I  think  that  there  still  exists 
this  contempt  for  those  who  reason  and  will 
not  adojjt  new  theories,  simply  because  they 
are  new  and  have  obtained  a  majority  in  their 
favour.  But  scarcely  can  I  find  a  case  which 
better  illustrates  the  errors  that  are  forced 
upon  us,  than  this  subject  of  fire-proof.  I 
"will  not  weary  my  readers,  as  I  might  easily 
do,  with  quantities  of  quotations  from  high 
authorities  for  some  years  past  eulogistic 
thereof.  It  will  be  more  in  accordance  with 
my  object  to  say.  that  now  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  no  floor  can  be  called  or  con- 
sidered fire-proof  that  has  iron  used  in  its 
construction — such  is  the  present  position  of 
iron.  Ilcreiifter  we  shall  have  to  note  some 
of  the  remedies  or  casings  proposed  to  be 
used  to  render  more  secure,  or  more  properly, 
to  protect  iron  from  contact  with  the 
flames.  I  think  it  was  Captain  Shaw,  the 
chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  who  first 
called  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  use 
of  iron,  which  he  did  at  a  meeting  of  our 
Institute,  and  I  remember  I  was,  with  many 
others,  surprised  at  hearing  him  give  his  ex- 
perience of  how  much  more  diflicult  and 
dangerous  it  was  for  his  men  to  extinguish 
fires  in  so-called  fire-proof  buildings  than  in 
ordinary  buildings,  where  wood  not  merely 
was  used  in  floors  and  roofs  but  also  in  stairs. 
By  reference  to  the  "Transactions,"  I  find  this 
was  as  long  ago  as  1865. 

The  conclnsion,  then,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  latest  experiences  is,  that  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  fire-proof  flooring,  and  that, 
as  Professor  Lewis  says — "  In  fact,  the  re- 
sult really  seems  to  be  that  the  only  secure 
protection  from  fire  is  a  structure  of  brick 
arches  on  brick  supports.  Nothing  else  that 
I  can  call  to  mind  will  stand  the  effects  of 
great  heat  and  the  actions  of  the  flames.  .  . 
I  cannot  repeat  too  strongly  that,  with  a 
large  mass  of  fire,  no  construction,  under 
any  circumstances,  could  be  considered  .as 
really  fire-proof,  except  solid  arches  on  brick 
supports."  Of  course,  from  the  distance 
between  the  walls,  it  would,  in  all  ordinary 
buihlings,  be  impossible  to  expect  such  con- 
struction to  be  adopted,  necessitating  so 
great  a  loss  of  sjiacc  between  the  floors. 
We  are  compelled  further  to  decide  th.at  the 
term  as  used  in  the  present  IMetropolitan 
Building  Act  is  wrong.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to   consider  the  new  term   of 

Fire  Resisting  Floors. — Under  this  head 
I  propose  to  treat  of  the  various  kinds  more 
generally  used,  and  their  comparative  merits. 

DeimcWs. — ^This  is  a  modification  of  the 
concrete  ardi.  For  its  construction  iron 
girders  are  placed  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
apart,  and  the  arch  springs  from  the  flanges 
with  a  rise  of  about  one  inch  per  foot  of  span. 
The  material  used  is  sulphate  of  Ume,  wliich 
is  obtained  from  quarries  in    the   midland 


counties.  This  forms  the  eementitious  botly, 
while  the  other  components  may  be  broken 
brick,  stone,  burnt  clay,  or  ballast.  In  com- 
mon with  all  arches,  it  must  surely  exert  a 
certain  (if  small)  tlirust  on  the  walls  (though 
I  think  this  is  stated  not  to  be  the  fact),  and 
it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water  or  frost.  The  cost  for  ordinary  floors 
for  rooms  for  model  houses  complete  is 
£1  4s.  to  £5  6s.  per  square  of  lODft.,  including 
rolled  iron  joists  ;  for  floors  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, £5  OS.  to  £6  10s.  per  square. 

Phillips''  (Homari's  Patent). — ^This  system  of 
flat  flooring  was  introduced  in  ISGC.  Its 
peculiarity  is,  that  in  lieu  of  gyjisum,  or 
sulph.ate  of  lime,  Portland  cement  is  the 
cementing  ingredient,  its  strength,  when  in 
compression,  being  equal  to  a  London  stock 
brick.  But  as  it  is  comparatively  weak  in 
its  tensUe  resistance,  light  bars  of  x  ii'or'  ^e 
placed  about  Cin.  to  12in.  apart  on  the  lower 
flanges  of  the  iron  joists,  and  centreing  boards 
applied  below,  which  must  remain  until  the 
concrete  is  set.  The  concrete  is  then  spread 
between  the  joists  to  the  depth  of  4in.  or  Gin. 
embedding  the  y  hars  and  the  lower  flanges 
of  the  joists.  These  y  hars  are  provided  in 
proper  lengths,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  easy  execution.  A  key  for  the 
counter  ceiling  is  afforded  by  the  rough  con- 
crete, so  that  no  laths  are  required.  The 
cost  for  one  square  of  15.0  span,  including 
joists  and  cement,  is  £6  -is. 

.  French  Si/stem. — This  is  a  system  of  floor- 
ing frequently  employed,  in  which  rolled  iron 
joists  are  placed  about  'Ml.  apart,  and  a 
grating  formed  of  Jin.  square  iron  bars  bent 
over  the  flanges  of  the  joists,  and  suspended 
between  them.  Perforated  bricks  or  tiles 
are  then  placed  on  the  grating  so  formed,  and 
plaster  is  run  in  between  them,  filling  up 
the  interstices,  and  forming  a  solid  floor.  It 
is  a  costly  construction,  and  the  cost  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  for  one  square  of 
15.0  span,  including  ii'on  joists,  bi'icks,  and 
plaster,  is  £11  9s. 

Advantages. — Does  not  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 
No  dry  rot.  No  harbour  for  vermin.  No 
inflammable  gas. 

Does  not  add  materials  to  aid  the  fire. 
Foremost,  certainly,  among  the  advantages 
this  must  be  placed. 

The  second  and  third  advantage  are  so  ap- 
parent that  I  need  not  dwell  on  them. 

No  inflammable  gas.  Here,  I  doubt  not, 
my  reader  will  require  some  explanation.  I 
cannot  better  give  it  than  by  quoting  Captain 
Shaw,  who  says  :  "  That  if  there  were  applied 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  wood  of  any  kind, 
more  especially  soft  woods,  a  highly  inflam- 
mable gas  was  generated,  and  that  gas  ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  parts  of  the  building  on  fire 
in  a  heated  condition,  was  readily  ignited 
there."  Top  floors  have  been  burnt  out  from 
this  cause,  while  intermediate  floors  have  re- 
mained uninjured. 

Note. — It  should  be  remembered  that 
hollow  bricks  used  in  any  fire-proof  or  resist- 
ing building  are,  according  to  Captain  .Shaw, 
objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  confined 
air,  expanding  with  the  heat,  splits  the  bricks. 

Disadvantages. — The  cost.  Little  addi- 
tional security  compared  with  wood  iloors, 
when  the  latter  are  well  pugged.  Treacherous- 
ness  in  hour  of  trial.  Difficulty  and  danger 
to  fireman. 

The  cost. — This  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
drawback.  The  cheapest  fire-resisting  floor 
does  exceed  the  cost  of  ordinary  flooring  by 
about  one-third.  We  have  already  made 
comparisons  of  the  various  kinds  of  fire- 
resisting  floors  in  more  general  use. 

Little  additional  security. — 1  would  confirm 
this  statement  by  quoting  Captain  Shaw : 
"Numerous  instances  occurred  in  whii-h 
lath  and  plaster l?ad  been  the  means  of  saving 
large  portions  of  a  buililiug  from  fire,  where 
stone  and  iron  failed  when  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  fire.    .    .    With  reference  to  ]\Ir. 


Fairbairu's  experiments  on  the  application  of 
iron  in  buildings,  the  plan  was  recommended 
of  having  iron  girders  for  floors,   supported 
by  iron  columns.     Now,  any  one  who  visited 
the   fires   in  London    would    find   instances 
proving  that  thiit  was   not  a  good  mode  of 
construction  ;  and    there  were   many    cases 
within  his   own  knowledge  in  which  it  had 
failed.    .   .  That  iron  was  unsafe  in  connection 
with  buildings  in  case  of  fire  could  scarcely  be 
denied.     .     .    It  was  curious  to  witness  the 
extraordinary  shapes   which   the   iron   took, 
showing  that  even  in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire 
iron  was   very  considerably  affected,  crack- 
ling and  warping  in  every  possible  direction." 
Professor  Lewis  on  this  point  says,  "  I  would 
trust  strong  wooden  timbers,  thickly  pugged 
and   supported   on  strong   wooden   posts,  in 
preference  to  iron  girders  on  iron  columns." 
ilr.  Groves  I  would  quote  also  in  confirmation : 
"  With  the  use  of  iron   which  proved  so  in- 
jurious in  the  conflagration  in  Tooley-street, 
and  I  believe  has  failed  in  many  other  large 
fires,      especially     the     horizontal    portions 
(beams,  &c.),  and  even  the  vertical  (pillars, 
&c.),    have  been    known  to   fail."      I   have, 
I  trust,  m.ade  suflicient  quotations,  without 
adding  more,  to    show    how   small    is    the 
addition.al  protection  from  the  use  of  fire-re- 
sisting material.    The  remedy  proposed  is  the 
casing  or  covering  up  the  iron  so  that  it  shall 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  fire.    Here 
again,  I  think  wood  will  be  also,  if  not  quite, 
as  secure ;  a  wood  floor,  well  pugged  with  a 
good  lath  and  plaster  ceiling,  will  nearly  equal 
the  security  that  is  really  afforded   by  so- 
called  fire-proof  and  fire-resisting  materials. 
It  is  certainly  curious  that  such  a  wood  floor 
was  recommended  as  jirotection  from  fire  (by 
the   first   architects   of   that   day),  almost    a 
century  ago,  and  that  in  their  endeavour  to 
obtain  fire -proof  floors  they  experimented  on 
several  methods  of  preserving  wood  from  fire, 
and   decided   that   none   fully   effected    that 
object. 

Treacherous. — No  one  who  has  been  over 
a  building  after  a  fire  will  want  to  be  told  more 
fidly  as  to  the  danger  and  uncertainty.  The 
fireman  walks  fearlessly  where  wood  is  the 
material ;  but  let  it  be  iron  and  the  utmost 
care  is  taken.  So  at  a  fire  in  a  wooden  floored 
and  timbered  building,  the  risk  is  exactly 
known.  Where  iron  is  employed,  doubt  .and 
danger  are  met ;  the  floors  or  roof  may  fall  in 
at  any  moment,  and  bury  all  beneath  the  ruin. 

Conclusion. — The  result  of  the  foregoing 
would  seem  to  be — • 

1st.  That  the  so-called  fire-proof  and  fire- 
resisting  materials  require  improvement. 

2nd.  That  some  method  of  treatment  is 
wanted  that  shall  fully  encase  the  iron,  and 
so  protect  it  from  the  action    of  the  flames. 

3rd.  That  all  iron  columns  require  also  a 
similar  casing. 

"Ith.  That  where  no  such  casings  exist, 
iron  is  a  dangerous  and  not  a  tire-proof 
material. 

5th.  That  wood  columns  similarly  encased 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  tire-resisting. 

6th.  That  the  wooden  floors  by  proper  pug- 
ging may  be  made  almost  as  fire-resisting  as 
any  of  the  iron  systems,  and  will  have 
certainly  advantages  as  a  set-off — namely, 
that  should  a  fire  occur,  the  firemen  can  with 
more  certainty  and  security  perform  their 
labours. 

7th.  That  the  first  cost  is  cheaper ;  if  a  fii'e 
occm-s  the  reinstatement  is  cheaper. 

AH  these  facts  would  lead  one  to  hesi- 
tate before  deciding  to  recommend  one's 
client  to  agiee  to  the  increased  expense 
required  by  the  various  systems.  Uncer- 
tainty and  indecision  may  well  be  excused, 
and  we  may  easily  be  induced  to  say, 
slightly  varying  the  meaning  of  the  poet — 


"Abl  what  troubles  ilo  environ. 
The  man  who  meddles  with  cold  iron." 
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MARULING    AND   rNLAYING    OF   MARBLES. 

By  an  Experienced  Workman. 

{Continued  from  page  232.) 

WE  now  proceed  to  describe  the  best 
.system  of  imitating  tlie  vai'ions  marbles 
enumerated  in  our  last  ;  but  in  doing  so,  we 
shall  be  only  able  to  speak  of  the  particular 
system  best  suited  to  each  marble,  and  to 
group  them  so  as  to  show  whicli  and  how 
many  marbles  may  be  imitated  by  like  means, 
with  variations  of  character,  of  course.  Sj^ace 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  minute  detail, 
but  still  we  hope  to  be  able  to  place  before 
the  reader  each  system  in  so  clear  a  light  that 
only  a  bungler  will  make  any  mistakes,  ^^^e 
lately  read  some  extracts  from  an  American 
work  on  "  Coach  Painting"  and  other  things, 
in  which  a  method  of  imitating  white  mai'ble 
is  set  out  as  something  to  be  proud  of.  The 
sapient  author  tells  us  to  smoke  the  paint  all 
over  with  the  tiame  of  a  tallow  candle,  by 
which  process  ho  says  an  admirable  imitation 
of  the  marble  may  be  produced.  Brother 
Jonathan's  experience  is  very  different  to 
onrs,  if  he  is  in  earnest,  but  we  suspect  he  is 
trying  to  hoax  his  readers  ;  at  all  events,  we 
promise  our  readers  something  different  to 
the  smoke  of  a  candle. 

Tlie  systems  of  imitating  marbles  may  be 
divided  into  crayon  marbles,  sponge  marbles, 
feather  and  brush  marbles,  and  .splashed 
marbles. 

The  marbles  which  may  be  principally 
imitated  by  the  use  of  coloured  crayons  are 
Sienna,  Italian  Pink,  and  all  the  Breeche 
marbles  of  every  shade  ;  also  Griotte,  Black 
Bardilla,  'White-vein,  Brescia  Ficario,  &c. 

In  describing  the  method  of  imitating  crayon 
marbles — that  is,  marbles  in  which  crayons 
are  used — our  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  marbles  above-named,  allowing, 
of  course,  for  the  difference  in  colour  and 
character  of  each  marble.  The  crayons  here 
spoken  of  as  being  used  for  marbling  are  not 
the  ordinary  coloured  crayons  sold  by  the 
artists'  colourman,  and  will  have  to  be  made 
specially  for  the  purpose,  the  only  exception 
being  the  soft  black  crayon,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  any  artists'  colourman. 

Crayons  for  marbling  require  to  be  made  so 
that  they  shall  be  hard  enough  to  be  held  by 
the  crayon-holder  without  breaking,  and  yet 
soft  enough  to  mark  on  paint  without  scratch- 
ing ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  be 
hard  enough  to  retain  the  line  or  mark  on  the 
paint  with  distinctness,  and  yet  soft  enough 
to  soften  or  blend  with  the  paint  without 
smearing  or  being  altogether  obliterated — ■ 
very  opposite  qualities,  which  the  French 
crayons  or  any  crayons  sold  by  the  artists' 
colourman  do  not  possess,  but  which  qualities 
are  indispensable  to  the  work  in  hand.  Our 
method  of  making  crayons  for  marbling  is  as 
follows  : — Procure  a  quantity  of  the  finest 
washed  pipeclay  from  the  pipe-maker's,  and 
scrape  or  pound  it  to  a  fine  powder ; 
now  mix  the  colours  we  want  in  water 
to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  paste, 
scrape  into  this  colour  a  few  shreds  of  the 
best  yellow  soap,  mix,  and  work  the  soap 
and  colour  well  together,  then  gradually  add 
the  powdered  pipeclay  until  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  stiff  clay.  The  mixture  must  be 
well  kneaded,  and  then  rolled  into  a  cake  and 
cut  into  sticks  of  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  or  small  portions  of  the  paste 
may  be  rolled  on  to  round  sticks,  about  the 
thickness  of  the  thick  part  of  a  pipe  stem  ; 
this  may  be  done  by  rolling  the  sticks  on  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  using  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  for  rolling  with.  The  crayons  may  now 
be  placed  on  a  dry  board  and  left  to  dry  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  and  when  dry  they  may  be 
cut  into  convenient  lengths  and  rubbed  square 
upon  a  sheet  of  sandpaper.  It  is  always 
best  to  make  a  trial  of  a  small  quantity  before 
roUing  the  mass.  If  the  crayons,  when  dry, 
crumble  and  break,  add  more  soap  and  pipe- 
clay ;  but  if  they  are  too  hard  and  do  not 
work  freely,  add  more  colour  and  pipeclay 


The  crayons  of  most  use  for  marbling  are, 
first,  the  soft  black  crayon,  before-named, 
which  may  be  used  for  all  the  black  veins  in 
Sienna  marble,  Italian  pink,  all  the  Breeche 
marbles,  Griotte,  Bardilla,  and  all  black  veins  ; 
and  the  following  crayons :  made  with  (1) 
Indian  red  and  black  ;  (2)  Indian  i-ed  and 
ultramarine  blue  ;  (.'J)  Indian  red,  drop  black 
and  burnt  sienna ;  (4)  Indian  red  and  Oxford 
ochre  ;  (5)  Indian  red,  raw  sienna,  and  a 
little  black  ;  (6)  black,  a  little  idtramarine 
blue,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  red. 
All  these  are,  of  course,  made  in  the  manner 
before  described,  and  we  believe  are  all  the 
colours  requii-ed  for  crayon  marbles.  All 
broken  crayons  or  short  bits  may  be  powdered 
and  wet,  and  worked  up  again  into  whole 
crayons. 

In  preparing  the  grounds  for  marbling 
upon,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  them  up  as 
level  as  possible,  as  nothing  adds  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  work  as  a  smooth,  level 
surface.  If  the  surface  is  level  to  begin 
with,  smoothness  and  polish  may  be  obtained 
afterwards  ;  but  if  it  is  not  level  to  begin 
with,  no  after  labour  will  rectify  that  defect. 
For  all  marbles  in  which  the  crayon  is  used, 
the  last  coat  of  groimding  colour  should  be 
painted  with  flat  colour  and  stippled.  The 
stippling  furnishes  a  key  for  the  crayon  to 
bite. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  do  not  purpose 
here  to  describe  our  method  of  imitating 
every  marble,  as  that  would  occupy  too  much 
space  ;  but  to  describe  the  system  upon 
which  certain  classes  of  marbles  may  be 
done,  and  although  the  same  process  in  parts 
may,  and  does  apply,  and  may  be  used  in  all 
marbles,  yet  the  different  processes  are  so 
essentially  distinct  that  we  may  separate 
them  into  systems  or  methods. 

For  convenience  of  description  we  will 
take  for  oirr  illustration  Italian  pink,  which 
is  essentially  a  ci'ayon  marble,  and  the 
description  will  apply  to  all  veined  or  crayon 
marbles,  with  certain  modifications  as  to  form 
and  colour.  The  crayons  used  for  Italian  pink 
are  first  a  crayon  made  with  drop  black,  Indian 
red,  and  ultramarine  blue ;  second,  made 
with  Indian  red  and  light  red  {i.e.  burnt  Ox- 
ford ochre) ;  third,  Indian  red  and  Oxford 
ochre  ;  fourth,  made  with  Oxford  ochre  and 
a  little  orange  chrome  with  a  slight  quantity 
of  Indian  red  added,  forming  a  crayon  of  a 
light  yellow  colour  ;  fifth,  soft  black  crayon, 
ground  colour  white.  AVe  now  mix  a  rub- 
bing in,  or  ground  colour  of  the  best  white 
lead  or  flake  white,  and  pure  linseed  oil  :  if 
the  oil  is  refined  or  clarified  it  will  be  better. 
We  stain  this  coloirr  with  a  little  vermilion 
to  a  light  pink  shade,  add  a  little  sugar  of 
lead  from  the  tube,  but  only  sufficient  to 
cause  the  paint  to  dry  in  about  forty-eight 
hours.  We  cover  the  part  to  be  marbled 
with  this  colour,  using  a  stiff  brush,  and 
rubbing  the  colour  out  as  bare  as  we  possibly 
can.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  the 
success  of  the  work,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on.  We  now  take  the  black  crayon  and  put 
in  the  leading  veins.  In  all  blocks  of  veined 
marbles  it  will  be  found  that  there  are,  as  a 
rule,  one  or  two  leading  veins  which  are  of 
a  darker  colour  than  any  other  part,  and 
upon  these  leading  veins  the  mass  of  veins 
seem  to  rest,  and  the  broken  patches  of 
colour  are  supported  by  them,  so  that  in 
painting  the  marble  these  leading  lines 
should  form  a  prominent  feature.  After  the 
black  we  then  use  the  next  darkest  crayon, 
and  break  up  the  ground  into  angular  and 
irregular  patches  on  and  about  the  leading 
vein  ;  next  wo  use  the  red  crayon.  Having 
got  so  far,  we  mix  a  little  yellow  ochre  in 
turpentine,  thin,  and  with  a  feather  we  put 
in  a  quantity  of  veins  on  and  above  the  last 
crayon  marks.  'W'e  then  use  the  yellow 
crayon,  and  break  up  the  ground  still  further, 
graduating  the  veins  in  depth  of  colour  into 
the  large  masses,  which  latter  are  crossed 
and  broken  up  with  faint  lines  of  yellow. 
We  now  mix  vermilion  in  turps,  thin,  and 
idtramarine  in  turps,  thin,  in  separate  pots  ; 


and  with  a  flat  tin  camel's-hair  tool  for  each 
colour,  we  put  in  first  the  thin  blue  wash 
here  and  there  on  the  patches  and  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  veins  ;  next  we  put 
in  the  thin  wash  of  red  in  the  same  manner. 
yVe  now  go  over  the  whole  with  a  feather, 
for  thin  or  light  veins  and  touclies  of  yellow. 
The  work  is  now  ready  for  softening  or 
blending ;  this  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  hog- 
haii-  softener,  which  is  made  of  the  best  haii: 
by  Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Co.  In  softening 
or  blending,  the  brush  is  used  so  that  only  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  hairs  come  in  contact 
with  the  paint,  and  thus  the  colours  and 
crayon  marks  are  blended  the  one  into  the 
other  without  smearing  or  destroying  theic 
sharpness  ;  but  if  the  side  of  the  softening 
brush  is  used,  it  will  drag  the  colour  and 
destroy  the  form,  and  make  dirty  work.  This 
will  also  be  the  case  if  we  put  too  much  of 
the  oil  colour  we  rub  in  with  on  the  work  ;  it 
will  cause  the  veins  to  be  blurred  and  indis- 
tinct. If  the  ground  colour  and  the  crayons 
are  all  right,  the  work,  when  softened  pro- 
perly, will  be  beautifully  soft  and  semi-trans- 
parent in  its  effect.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  use  the  softener  too  much,  as  the  work  is 
often  spoiled  by  the  artist  not  knowing 
when  to  stop.  The  old  adage  says,  "  It  is 
best  to  let  well  alone,"  and  there  is,  no  doubt, 
much  truth  in  the  saying.  The  work  must 
now  stand  until  quite  di-y,  when  we  proceed 
to  glaze  and  finish.  In  the  Italian  Pink  or 
Breeche  marbles  there  is  a  kind  of  grain  or 
vein  which  crosses  some  of  the  patches  like 
the  veins  which  mark  some  pebbles  and  gems. 
Some  of  these  are  yellow,  others  are  pink, 
and  others  of  a  deep  red-lake  colour.  We 
now  put  in  these  veins  with  a  pencil,  or  with 
a  flat  tin  tool  in  which  the  hairs  are 
parted  in  places.  When  this  is  done,  we 
use  the  tin  tool  and  solid  white,  and 
brighten  up  some  of  the  lighter  patches. 
We  then  take  a  feather  and  thin  white  in 
turps,  and  scumble  over  the  whole  of  the 
work,  crossing  the  veins,  and  using  the 
badger-hair  softener  to  blend  the  white  ;  this 
takes  off  all  appearance  of  rawness  or  crude- 
ness,  softens  the  veins,  and  gives  a  flatness 
and  quietness  to  the  work.  AVhen  this 
is  dry,  we  may  proceed  to  varnish 
in  the  usual  manner.  On  this  system  all 
veined  marbles  may  be  correctly  imitated 
with  a  freedom  and  fulness  of  vein  which 
woidd  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  laborious 
if  the  pencil  alone  were  used  ;  but  in  the 
finishing  the  pencil  may  be  used  to  heighten 
the  effect  and  finish,  and  give  depth.  Here, 
again,  we  may  repeat  the  caution  as  to 
cleanliness  in  working — brushes,  cans,  and 
colour  should  be  kept  free  from  contact  with 
dust  and  dirt  of  any  kind,  or  else  the  work 
will  be  spoiled,  and  we  guarantee  that  if  the 
instructions  here  given  are  strictly  followed 
success  will  resiilt.  Small  specimens  of 
the  various  marbles  may  be  obtained  at  the 
marble  works ;  and,  of  com-se,  these  will  be 
the  best  guides  as  to  form  and  colour. 
(To  he  continued.') 


A 


IIATERIAL  AND  STYLE  FOR  LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

PRINTED  letter,  says  the  Pall  Mai 
Gazette,  bearing  the  signature  of  a  dis- 
tinguished retired  architect,  is  now  in  circula- 
tion, which  inculcates  anew  a  lesson  often 
suggested  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  by  others 
of  higher  authority.  AVe  make,  therefore,  no 
apology  for  endeavom-ing  to  give  it  publicity 
by  calling  attention  to  its  statements.  The 
subject  is  the  unsightly  and  decaying  aspect 
jn-csented  by  the  modern  architecture  of  Lon- 
don in  consequence  of  two  causes  :  the  per- 
sistent employment,  for  out-door  purposes,  of 
ordinary  freestone,  which  inevitably  decays  in 
our  London  atmosphere ;  and  the  ecpially 
pertinacious  habit  of  delicate  ornamentation, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  Gothic  tracery  or 
Corinthian  capitals  or  Renaissance  luxuriance, 
to  which  the  use  of  this  stone  so  easily  lends 
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itself,  and  which,  after  a  very  few  years  of 
exposure  to  the  air,  ends  in  the  i)roduetion  of 
mere  black  deformity.  But  we  would  call 
attention  to  our  writer's  own  words,  as  he 
speaks  with  practical  knowled<!;e  : — 

Tlio  Houses  of  Parliament,  built  of  stono  selected 
by  a  Royal  Commission  ol  scientific  men,  began  to 
decay  before  completion — chemists  were  oonsulted 
Low  to  preserve  it — and  it  has  since  been  necessary 
to  renew  much  of  the  work.  The  Travellers'  Club 
House  in  Pall  Mall  has  had  to  be  painted,  to  arrest 
further  decay  and  to  disguise  its  unsightly  appear- 
ance. The  details  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers have  absolutely  cr\inibled  away;  and  the  same 
result  is  to  be  seen  in  other  large  towns.  At  Man- 
chester the  ancient  jjarish  church  (now  the  catlie- 
di-al)  was  so  decayed  that  a  few  years  ago  the  old 
tower  was  pulled  down  and  rebtiilt,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  recase  the  whole  building.  At  Stafford 
the  old  parish  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
masons  for  the  same  purpose.  Now,  in  these  cases, 
it  is  not  the  stone  that  was  defective,  for  material 
from  the  same  quarries  was  used  in  the  old  village 
churches  in  the  iieighbourh.M'd  liumlreds  of  years 
ago,  and  is  in  the  same  condition  to-day  as  when  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  Tlio  fact  is,  being 
porous  and  absorbent,  it  has  no  power  of  resisting 
the  destructive  acids  of  tlie  London  atmosphere, 
which,  entering  with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  cause 
ra])id  disinfcgi'ation.  so  that  it  begins  to  decay  inmie- 
diately  it  is  set  in  a  building.  Yet,  although  these 
facts  must  be  well  known  to  the  architects 
employed  by  the  Government,  they  continue  to  erect 
the  miist  costly  buildings  in  this  perishable  mate- 
rial ;  and  it  is  certain  they  will  stUl  do  so,  unless 
those  having  the  power  put  a  stop  to  so  wasteful  an 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Their  delight 
is  in  carved  stone  crockets,  finials,  spandrels,  and 
other  details,  which  make  a  great  show  for  a  time, 
and  please  the  unreflecting  public,  but — however 
beautiful  in  themselves — are  not  only  destroyed,  but 
are  lost  to  sight  in  four  or  live  years,  from  soot  and 
smoke  deposit.  They  were  the  details  of  design 
when  ancient  cities  were  no  larger  than  modern 
^-illages,  and  when  the  smoke  nuisance  was  un- 
known. 

The  immediate  question  to  which  these  ob- 
servations are  applied  by  the  author  is  that 
of  the  erection  of  the  future  Courts  of  Justice. 
And  his  recommendations  are  twofold — the 
same  whicli  (we  venture  to  repeat)  we  have 
ourselves  constantly  but  unsuccessfully  urged. 
The  first  is,  the  use  of  j;ranites,  porphyries, 
or  other  material  wliich  will  Ijcar  some  polisli 
and  repel  the  accumulation  of  soot,  instead 
of  freestone,  as  far  as  practicable.  The  second 
is,  the  abandonment  of  fine  carved  work  in 
exteriors,  and  the  substitution  for  that  highly 
charged  and  ornamented  style  which  is  un- 
happily popular  now,  of  a  style  of  simple 
severity  ;  which,  whether  in  itself  preferable 
or  no,  is  the  only  one  betitting  the  cimditions 
of  climate  under  which  we  live.  As  to  the 
use  of  granite,  the  writer  says  : — 

The  facades  erected  in  past  years  show  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  colour  (on  the  part  of  the  public), 
and  the  noble  material  proposed  affords  an  ample 
scale  for  this  purpose.  From  Scotland  we  have  red, 
pink,  and  gray ;  from  Cornwall,  yellow,  black,  and 
white;  from  Shap,  in  Cumberland,  a  flesh  colour ; 
and  a  beautiful  syenite  or  porphyry  so  near  our 
doors  .as  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire.  These 
colours  arc  not  vulgarly  glaring,  but  sufficiently 
subdued  for  the  most  satisfactory  effect.  Thus,  by 
means  of  colour,  we  should  secure  that  relief  winch 
is  an  essential  in  architectural  design,  and  is  obtained 
in  a  stone  (freestone)  building  by  light  and  shade 
produced  by  numerous  breaks  in  the  frontage,  which 
arc  inconvenient  in  our  streets,  and  by  deeply-cut 
mouldings  and  carvings,  which  collect  dirt.  And  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  architectural  effect  of 
no  common  order  might  be  proiluced. 

As  to  the  style  to  be  adopted,  the  writer's 
verdict  is  even  more  decisive,  and,  we  must 
add,  in  accordance  not  merely  with  )ns  views 
or  our  views  of  taste,  but  with  the  laws  of 
common-sense : — 

The  designer(working  in  granite  or  other  cognate 
material ;  but  the  rule  is  in  truth  equally  applicable 
whatever  the  substance  used)  must  boldly  ca-st  away 
alt  thought  of  the  mintu-  details  of  Mcditeval  build- 
ings, and  endeavom'  to  design  in  a  style  a]>propriate 
to  the  material.  .  .  .  Now  the  wliole  of  the  work 
above  described  would  bo  imperishable.  .It  could 
not  even  be  damaged  in  apiicaiance  by  soot  or  smoke, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  being  polished,  would  be 
deancddownbyeverj- shower  of  rain.  .  .  .  Such 
details  (as  he  describes)  designed  by  competent  per- 
sons would,  1  believe,  amply  make  up  for  the  loss 
carved  stono  crockets,  pinnacles,  and  spandrels,  and 
would  cost  less,  as,  from  their  simplicity  of  form, 
they  could  be  executed  by  ordinarj*  masons  instead 
of  highly-paid  artistic  carvers. 


We  must  once  more  add — reverting  to 
arguments  constantly  repeated  by  thought- 
ful critics,  and  of  which  the  force  is  most 
stolidly  neglected  by  those  cliarged  both  with 
the  execution  and  superintendence  of  public 
works — that  this  question  does  not  involve 
difference  of  taste.  It  is  simply  one  of  "to 
be  or  not  to  be."  A  liighly-ornamented 
facade  of  Batli  stone  may,  if  you  please,  be 
tlie  most  beautiful  product  of  architectural 
art ;  but  cui  hoiio,  if  it  is  destined  to  be 
shrouded  in  filth  and  squalor  within  a  very 
few  years  of  its  erection  ?  And  is  not  this 
doom  inevitable  ?  Is  there  any  exception  to 
the  law  as  reg.ards  metropolitan  buildings? 
Has  any  practical  means  been  devised,  has 
even  any  serious  effort  been  made — unless, 
indeed,  in  the  whitewashing  of  Temple  Bar 
— to  restore  the  pristine  beautj'  of  elevations 
utterly  blackened  and  disfigured,  such  as 
those  of  the  Horse  Gu.ards,  the  Treasury 
buildings,  Somerset  House,  and  so  many 
more,  of  which  the  charms  are  merely  matter 
of  tradition  only,  and  preserved  by  the 
imagination  and  not  the  eye.  It  is,  in  plain 
truth,  jui5t  as  sensible  a  proceeding  to  build 
a  ]ialace  of  ice,  as  did  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
with  the  certain  prospect  of  its  melting  in  a 
few  months,  as  to  build  it  of  perisliable  cal- 
careous stone,  and  with  abundance  of  project- 
ing decoration,  which  the  first  showers  of  a 
London  winter  will  clog  .and  mark  with  their 
sooty  deposit.  And  yet,  knowing  all  this, 
we  proceed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  architects 
wlio  govern  our  taste  and  drain  our  pockets, 
precisely  as  if  we  had  over  cm'  heads  the  sky 
of  Greece  or  Egypt.  The  south  front  of  the 
new  Burlington  House  is  just  finished — 
creamy  white,  and  charged  with  finical  orna- 
ment, as  pretty  while  bran  new  as  a  delicately 
moulded  jelly — and  we  all  know  perfectly 
well  that  in  ten  years'  time  as  many  of  us  as 
survive  will  turn  .away  with  disgust  from  its 
shapeless  mass  of  clotted  ugliness.  And  we 
see  no  prospect  at  aU  of  .averting  the  same 
doom  from  the  future  Law  Courts.  No  one 
really  cares  enough  .about  them — great  as  has 
been  tlie  wrangling — to  make  one  serious  effort 
to  attend  to  the  use  of  solid  material  and  sim- 
plicity of  ornament  iu  their  elevation.  And 
yet,  without  such  attention,  whatever  their 
merits  may  be,  in  their  first  freshness,  in  the 
eyes  of  lovers  of  English  Gothic,  or  Venetian 
Gothic,  or  "  Italian"  Gothic,  or  of  the  fanci- 
ful beauty  of  the  Louvre,  or  the  richness  of 
extravagant  Ren.aissance,  they  will — for  all 
those  styles  come  unhappily  under  the  same 
condemnation — present  to  oirr  children  only 
a  lugubrious  warning  against  expending 
millions  on  no  permanent  residt  at  all,  without 
common  forethought,  and  in  defiance  of  every- 
day experience.  The  columns  of  our  daily 
papers  are  devoted  every  morning  to  the  end- 
less controversies  which  our  embryo  Temjile 
of  Justice  has  occasioned:  the  "  battle  of  tlie 
sites,"  the  b<attle  of  the  styles,  the  battle  of 
the  architects ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  one 
word  to  indicate  that  any  combatant  in  the 
.arena  has  devoted  one  thought  to  the  question 
of  far  paramount  importance  to  them  all — 
that  between  preservation  and  perisliableness, 
form  and  chaos,  beauty  and  decay. 


A  PLEA  FOIl  GOTHIC 

IET  us  now  proceed  to  examine  what  there  is  in 
-^  the  nature  of  Gothic  art  which  enables  us  so 
very  conlidently  to  prefer  it  to  any  f  thcr.  And 
here  we  may  say  that  wc  should  be  the  last  to  igni)re 
at  all  the  claims  which  Gothic  architecture  has  upon 
our  love  aiul  reverence  by  reason  of  its  connection 
with  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  liistor}-,  the 
romance,  and  tiie  religion  of  our  country;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  we  are  quite  prepared  to  maintain  its 
claim  to  be  up  to  this  time  our  only  mitioual  and  in- 
digenous fiirm  of  architecture.  Those  woulil  be 
strong  groutids  indeed  for  lovicg  any  form  of  art ; 
but  they  are  not  the  grounds  on  which  at  present  we 
desire  to  insist  on  the  truth  of  our  views.  They  are 
rather  reasons  founded  on  tender  sentiment  than  on 
practical  considerations,  and  architecture  is  so  essen- 
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tially  a  practical  art  that  we  prefer  to  put  forward 
none  but  jtractical  arguments  in  favour  of  the  style 
on  which,  as  we  believe,  our  architects  ought  to 
found  the  whole  of  their  future  work. 

The  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  Gothic  style  in 
buildings  of  every  description  are,  then,  mainly  these 
— that  it  is  a  practical,  a  real,  and,  in  this  country, 
a  natural  as  well  as  a  national  style,  and,  above  .all, 
eminently  a  free  style  of  architecture;  suited,  there- 
fore, to  deal  in  the  best  way  with  the  many  new 
problems  of  construction  and  materials  which  have  to 
be  solved  by  every  architect  in  these  days.  These 
.are  the  arguments  for  Gothic  architecture  which 
have  often  been  put  forth  and  have  never  been 
seriously  controverted,  and  which,  indeed,  admit  so 
little  of  either  a  denial  or  an  answer,  that  one  cannot 
affect  to  wo[uler  at  the  course  pursued  by  objector.s, 
who,  ignoring  altogether  their  very  existence,  devote 
themselves  instead  to  meeting  the  other  arguments 
for  it,  which  appeal  indeed  to  the  sentiments  and 
instincts  of  very  many  of  us  with  the  greatest 
possible  force,  but  which  are  still  not  the  real  founda- 
tions on  which  we  ground  the  whole  superstructure 
of  our  belief. 

The  reality  and  truthfulness  which  characterise  .all 
good  Gothic  art  are  then  its  real  claims  on  our  re- 
spect, and,  unless  architects  always  remember  this  in 
tlicir  work,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
sinking  as  low  as  any  of  their  predecessors. 

If  we  es.amine  the  ancient  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  still  rem.aining  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
designed  and  constructed  on  the  simplest  and  most 
utilitarian  system.  Their  ground-plans  were  arranged, 
not  in  order  to  secm-e  an  academical  uniformity  on 
the  exterior,  nor  without  reference  to  the  undulations 
of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  but  so  as  exactly 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  building  and  of  the  locality. 
The  faciUty  indeed  with  which  a  mediieval  architect 
suited  his  work  to  its  position  is  marvellous.  His 
binlding  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands  naturally  and  vigorously,  and  requires  no 
artiticially-made  mounds  of  unnecessary  earthwork, 
painfully  precise  in  their  heavy  outlines,  to  serve  as 
sham  foundations  for  its  walls.  The  arrangements 
of  an  old  building,  where  they  mark  customs  or 
wants  which  have  died  out,  are  not  such  as  any  one 
need  slavishly  imitate.  But  the  principle  of  the 
arrangements  was  one  which  we  should  all  do  well 
to  follow.  Rooms  were  not  packed  ttpgether  within 
a  square  box-like  outline,  and  lighted,  whatever 
their  size  or  insignificance,  by  windows  of  the  same 
shape  and  importance  ;  but  the  use  of  each  room 
was  appropriately  marked  by  the  character  of  its 
decorations,  and  (to  take  one  example  out  of  many) 
instead  of  designing  chapels  and  iniirmaries  of  great 
institutions  so  absolutely  identical  in  ai)pearance  as 
not  to  be  distinguishaiilc  one  from  the  other  (.as  wc 
have  seen  done  lately),  the  use  of  almost  every  part 
of  a  building  was  marked  even  on  the  exterior  :  if 
there  was  a  chapel,  it  was  conspicuously  a  chapel ; 
if  a  hall,  the  guests  and  retainers  had  no  ditficulty  in 
seeing  afar  off  where  they  should  fin^l  it.  If  a  house 
was  to  be  built  for  defence,  Carnarvon  and  ahundjed 
castles  elsewhere  may  tell  how  naturally  it  was  done. 
If  for  study  and  seclusiou,  what  can  be  more  practical 
than  such  colleges  as  those  of  Winchester,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  or  more  perfectly  adapted  for  their 
purpose  than  the  great  institutions  of  the  rehgious 
orders  which  are  still  the  jewels  that  adorn  the 
fairest  spots  throughout  our  land? 

The  internal  arrangements  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  occupiers  were  as  natural  and  often  conse- 
quently as  picturesque  as  those  arrangements  of  the 
exterior  which  were  devised  to  suit  the  locality — and 
we  can  never  do  better  than  follow  their  example  in 
this  respect.  Nothing  is  so  wearisome  as  the  dre.ary 
similarity  of  the  jilana  of  modern  houses :  you  do  not 
want  to  be  able  to  settle  before  you  enter  exactly  the 
number  of  rooms  and  position  of  every  one  of  them 
in  a  house.  If  there  be  a  surprise  of  any  kind  in 
some  unexpected  .arrangement,  in  a  new  jxisition  of 
a  staircase,  in  a  room  lighted  by  windows  a  little 
out  of  the  common  in  their  place  or  shape,  or  with 
some  pleasant  recess  where  you  can  escape  from  the 
usual  four  square  simplicity,  how  grateful  do  you 
not  feel  to  the  designer?  You  feel  directly  tluat  you 
arc  ill  the  iiresence  of  work  done  by  a  man  who  has 
thought  about  putting  some  of  his  own  mind  into  it, 
and  of  giving  it  some  human  interest;  he  must  have 
cenceived  of  his  room  furnished  and  inhabited;  he 
know  that  a  quiet  bookish  corner  might  be  made 
here ;  that  there,  in  the  cheerful  recess  of  the  bay 
window,  a  merr}'  family  group  might  assemble ;  that 
on  the  wall  here  the  best  work  of  art  the  house 
possessed  might  be  fitly  enshrined  iu  its  frame; 
whilst  there  the  eye  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
diaper  grave  or  gay  on  the  tapestry  or  hanging  with 
which  the  walls  are  covered.  In  the  hall  one  would 
like   to  find  recesses   where   they  were   wanted ;  a 
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staircase  shut  off  with  screens  glazed  or  open,  and 
charming  the  eye  by  the  intricate  framing  of  its 
natural  and  artistically-treated  carpentry,  and,  in 
short,  everywhere  the  beauty  that  always  attends 
natural  dispositions  of  the  plan,  and  poetical  concep- 
tions of  life  and  its  arrangements.  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  felt  all  this  ?  Wiio  is  there  that  has 
not  occasionally  thought  that  the  house  even  of  a 
liundretl  years  since,  often  somewhat  irregular  in  its 
plan,  in  its  levels,  and  in  the  general  design  of  the 
interior,  is,  after  all,  infinitely  more  delightful  than 
the  pretentiously  regular  houses  in  which  most  of  us 
are  now  compelled  to  pass  the  whole  of  our  lives, 
without  the  remotest  possibility  of  ever  feeling  any 
love  for  any  one  of  the  rooms  or  any  part  of  one  of 
the  rooms  they  contain?  This  is  a  miserable  state 
of  things;  the  object  ought  to  be  to  give  each  man 
something  to  love  in  his  own  house  and  in  his  own 
room,  and  the  more  speciality  of  character,  the  more 
peculiarity  and  quaintness,  the  more  beauty,  and  the 
more  soul  there  is  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of 
the  interior  of  a  house,  the  more  chance  there  is  of 
this. 

Our  old  Gothic  architects  accomplished  all  this ; 
their  love  of  variety  and  the  rationality  of  their 
treatment  of  all  details  made  this  possible,  whilst 
they  saved  them  also  from  the  dreary  monotony  of 
that  iron  law  of  uniformity  which  has  impressed  it- 
self upon  architects  just  in  proportion  as  they  have 
succeeded  by  their  rules,  their  traditions,  and  their 
:6xed  systems  in  destroying  all  special  character  in 
the  individual  man,  and  making  him  little  more  and 
little  better  than  a  machine.  They  never  thought 
it  necessary  to  sacrifice  common  sense  to  symmetry, 
so  as  to  make,  for  instance,  every  window  absoUitel}' 
alike  throughout  a  building  hundreds  of  feet  in 
length,  without  reference  to  whether  they  light  the 
principal  apartments  of  the  house,  the  butler's 
pantry,  the  staircase,  or  the  garderohe.  They  built 
no  enormous  porticoes  leading  only  to  the  first  floor 
rooms,  and  therefore  seldom  used,  or,  if  used  at  all, 
conveying  the  idea — as  we  see  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery— that  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  mere 
cellars;  and  so  unfitted  to  our  climate,  that — as 
we  see  at  the  British  Museum,  or  as  we  used  to  see 
too,  during  the  season,  at  the  Royal  Academy — they 
are  obliged  to  extemporise  a  glass  or  canvas  cloister 
■within  the  portico  m  order  to  enable  the  pubHc  to 
pass  through  it. 

A  happy  result  of  the  course  wliich  our  fore- 
fathers pursued  was  that  their  buildings  were,  per- 
haps, the  most  picturesque  in  their  grouping  and 
general  effect  that  were  ever  seen ;  and  there  are  few 
Englishmen,  fond  of  the  scenery  of  their  country, 
Tvho  are  not  ready  to  admit  the  singular  fitness  of 
the  buildings  for  their  sites  which  marks  mediaival 
houses  in  contrast  with  most  of  those  of  any  pre- 
tension erected  within  the  last  two  centuries. 

This  picturesqueness  is  so  natural  to  our  Eng- 
lish eyes  that  even  in  later  daj's  a  long  array  of 
buildings  may  be  adduced,  arranged  in  imitation  of 
Gothic  houses,  with  almost  exclusive  attention  to 
T>icturesque  effect ;  whilst,  in  some  districts,  the 
Gothic  principle  may  almost  be  said  never  to  have 
died  out.  Ehzabethan  and  Jacobosan  buildings  were 
the  obvious  result  of  a  struggle  to  retain  the  loved 
and  loveable  characteristics  of  earlier  works ;  and 
there  are  large  districts  in  which,  as  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Somersetshire,  the  steep-roofed,  stone- 
monialed  houses,  and  others — as  Sussex  or  Kent — ■ 
Tvhere  even  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  were  in- 
stinct with  the  old  fire,  and  scarcely  touched  by  the 
influence  of  the  Classic  school,  even  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century — the  country  builders  never 
"having  given  up  their  old  traditions,  and  modern  ar- 
chitectural rules  and  mannerisms  having  never  been 
introduced  among  them. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  adduce  better  reasons  for 
any  kind  of  architecture  in  the  world  than  can  be 
adduced  for  our  own  Gothic  style  ?  It  is  the  style 
consecrated  to  us  by  its  essentiall}^  national  character, 
as  proved  by  its  development  through  all  its  stages 
in  our  own  country'-;  consecrated  also  by  its  essen- 
tially religious  character,  as  shown  by  its  use  in  all 
eur  religious  buildings,  and  its  connection  with  all 
our  most  sacred  associations  ;  allied  with  all  our  best 
types  of  education  in  our  great  universities  and 
public  schools  ;  with  all  our  ideals  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  homely  in  countless  old  houses  spread  across 
the  land;  and  with  all  our  recollections  of  charitable 
duties  in  the  ho.^pitals  and  bedehouses,  of  which  so 
many  still  remain.  It  is  a  utilitarian  style,  and  a 
free  and  practical  style,  as  is  proved  by  the  way  in 
which,  of  old,  it  availed  itself  of  every  obtainable 
materia!,  every  then  conceivable  resource,  for  the 
development  of  its  character  and  the  increase  of  its 
attractions.  A  style,  therefore,  which,  if  it  be 
treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  sense  of 
the  real  duty  of  the  artist  as  of  old,  must  lead  mo- 
dern architects  to  combine  with  a  healthy  reverence 


for  the  past  a  hearty  energy  in  availing  themselves 
of  all  the  many  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
the  present ;  a  style  in  which  it  is  no  taskwork  to 
design,  in  which  there  is  no  sense  of  bondage,  but 
rather  the  noblest  kind  of  freedom — -an  ordered 
libertj'. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  as  it  often  has  been, 
that  these  developments,  which  some  men  think  so 
natural  and  so  lawful,  will  really  destroy  the  Gothic 
character  of  our  work.  It  must  be  observed,  in 
passing,  that  this  assertion  is  not  always  very 
honestly  made,  because  generally  those  who  makoit 
are  the  very  men  who  venture  themselves  on  far 
greater  departures  from  their  Renaissance  or  Classic 
types.  But  it  is,  however,  sometimes  used  by  those 
who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  in  favoiir  of  Gothic,  and 
to  them  a  few  words  are  due.  They  have  a  just 
dread  lest  any  one  should  merely  import  copies  of 
foreign  examples — not  understanding  how  to  gather 
the  lessons  which  they  teach,  and  so  as  to  obliterate 
all  the  distinctive  character  of  English  Gothic — and 
to  a  great  extent  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
them.  We  do  not  S3''mpathise  with  those  who  would 
plant  Venetian  palaces  among  the  trees  and  in  the 
parks  of  England  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  as  little  sympathy  with  those  who  refuse  to 
learn  any  lesson  from  buildings  which  contain  so 
much  that  is  alike  beautiful  and  useful. 

The  Italians,  for  instance,  to  whose  work  the 
greatest  objection  is  usually  made,  were  for  a  long 
period  but  little  behind  French,  Germans,  or  Eng- 
lish in  love  for  Gothic  art.  Theirs  was  a  land  of 
redundant  richness  in  art,  and,  if  the  Etruscan  and 
Roman  remains  are  noble  and  numerous,  those  of 
the  Gothic  period  are  no  less  so.  There  is,  more- 
over, this  special  feature  about  them — that  they  are 
almost  as  well  suited  in  every  respect  for  modern  use 
as  any  buildings  can  be.  The  Italian  towns  in  the 
middle  ages  were  much  like  our  own  at  this  day ; 
they  were  great  centres  of  general  intelligence  and 
of  artistic  pursuits.  The  houses  inclosed  within 
their  walls  were  often  true  palaces — light,  airy,  and 
cheerful — imposing  in  their  character,  and  in  no 
wise  savage  or  gloomy.  The  vast  number  of  the 
mediaeval  remains  in  Italy  is  most  remarkable,  nor 
less  so  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  every  one  with 
the  eye  and  hand  of  an  artist  singles  them  out  at 
once  as  the  subject  for  every  sketch  or  painting 
that  he  makes.  Their  value  to  us  will  be  seen  if 
we  examine  them  fairly  and  without  prejudice.  If 
the  necessities  of  locality  require  brick  building, 
nowhere  in  Europe  shall  we  find  more  suggestive 
examples  than  these.  If  covered  passages  are 
wanted,  nowhere  can  we  see  more  perfect  types  than 
are  afforded  by  Italian  examples  of  their  treatment. 
If  decoration  in  marble  or  with  colour  be  an  object, 
the  best  examples  of  both  are  to  be  seen  in  Ital}'. 
If  the  value  of  ground  be  so  great  that  we  are 
obliged  to  use  it  economically  with  simple  unbroken 
masses  of  wall  and  great  height  of  elevation,  no- 
where else  are  both  so  often  seen  as  there.  Besides 
all  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  analo- 
gies and  similarities  between  many  features 
in  English  and  Italian  Gothic.  Our  archi- 
tecture is  all  derived  from  Romanesque  or 
Byzantine  work,  and,  despite  the  alterations  and 
modifications  which  were  graduall}'  made  in  it,  still 
bears  evidence  of  its  origin  ;  and,  in  availing  our- 
selves of  hints  and  suggestions  derived  from  the 
study  of  foreign  examples,  if  we  begin  with  sufiicient 
reverence  for  and  knowledge  of  our  national  art,  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  the  lessons  they  teach  with- 
out showing  any  want  of  loyalty  to  our  own 
traditions. 

Take  the  case  of  windows,  for  instance,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  there  is  anything  opposed  to 
our  English  Gothic  in  the  best  Italian  examples. 
We  are  told  that  the  windows  of  some  of  our  oldest 
buildings  are  too  small,  inconvenient  in  their  con- 
struction, and  only  fitted  for  the  most  primitive 
mode  of  glazing.  Now,  whatever  modicum  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  charge  as  applied  to  ordinary 
English  windows,  there  is  none  whatever  if  it  is 
applied  to  Italian  examples.  They  are  either  wide 
single  lights  with  simply  pointed  or  cusped  heads,  or 
they  are  grand  compositions  of  several  lights  divided 
by  detached  shafts,  and  surmounted  not  unfre- 
-^uently  with  fine  open  traceries.  The  principle  of  all 
is  alike.  They  are  ample  in  their  width,  and  the 
window-frames  of  wood  are  placed  behind  the  stone 
jambs  or  shafts.  They  admit,  therefore,  of  any  kind 
of  wooden  framework  for  sashes,  French  casements, 
or  shutters  ;  and  where  they  are  used  it  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  what  fashioned  fittings  it  is 
desired  to  introduce,  whilst  it  seems  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  those  who  inherit  the  traditions  of  the 
only  school  of  artists  who  ever  treated  the  decoration 
of  glass  in  a  right  manner  should  be  debarred  from 
adopting  any  kind  of  glazing  the  use  of  which  is 
demanded  by  reason  of   the   advantages  which   it 


affords.  There  i.s  no  one,  probably,  who  really  believes 
that  if  plate-glass  had  been  made  in  the  thirteenth 
century  architects  would  then  have  refused  it  ad- 
mission into  their  buildings;  and,  though  one  may 
more  than  doubt  the  artistic  advantage  of  introduc- 
ing it,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  unusable. 
The  advantages  which  it  presents  are  many  and 
notorious  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages 
of  its  use,  if  not  so  obvious,  are  still  serious.  Seen 
from  the  exterior,  its  broad,  smooth  surface  makes 
tlie  windows  look  like  so  many  unglazed  holes  in  the 
wall,  and  there  is  none  of  that  pl-^y  of  light  and 
shade  and  colour  wliich  in  other  glazing  pleases  the 
well-trained  eye;  whilst  seen  from  the  inside  its 
effect  is  always  cold  and  cheerless.  Doubtless  the 
most  pleasing  glazing  is  always  that  which  shows 
some  kind  of  design  and  taste  in  its  arrangement, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  combine  this  with  larger 
unbroken  space  in  those  (generally  the  lower)  parts 
of  windows  which  are  alone  used  for  looking  out  of. 
The  sub-division  of  the  rays  of  light  is  always,  by 
very  much,  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  their 
admission  in  one  ui^  broken  mass  ;  and,  however 
much  the  smartness  of  plate-glass  commends  itself  to 
modern  taste,  every  one  who  goes  into  an  old 
house,  which  still  retains  its  old  glazing,  is  involun- 
tarily charmed  with  its  effect. 

The  system  of  design  of  Italian  windows  is  not  un- 
known in  England.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  most  of  our  domestic  windows  had  shafts 
instead  of  moulded  monials.  Examples  may  be  seen 
at  Southampton  ;  at  Christ  Church,  Hants  ;  John  of 
Gaunt's  House,  Lincoln;  Boothby  Pagnel;  Long- 
thorpe;  Oakham,  and  many  other  houses  of  that 
age.  If  we  cross  to  France  we  shall  find  examples 
of  the  same  kind  occurring  constantly.  In  Belgium 
we  shall  see  them  in  the  best  early  works — as  e.g.,  in. 
the  exquisite  town-hall  at  Alost.  and  in  Germany,  in 
the  numerous  metliceval  houses  of  Ratisbon — to  men- 
tion some  of  the  oldest  out  of  numerous  examples. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  to 
depart  from  English  or  northern  traditions  in  adopt- 
ing more  largely  a  type  of  window  which  happens  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  and 
used  most  frequently  in  Italy. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  peculiar  advan- 
ages  derivable  from  the  Gothic  treatment  of  windows. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  if  there  is  one  feature  of 
detail  which  marks  the  style  more  than  another,  it  is 
the  sj'Stem  of  fenestration.  To  add  windows  to 
Classic  buildings  you  either  rudely  run  counter  to  all 
old  traditions,  or  you  are  obliged  to  treat  your 
windows  with  very  little  varietj',  and  generally  just 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  details,  as  your 
doors.  In  Classic  buildings  the  window  is  an  incon- 
venience, in  Gothic  it  is  the  principal  ornament  of 
design.  The  consequences  of  this  difference  are  im- 
portant and  notorious.  In  a  Gothic  building  the 
windows  may  be  proportioned  exactlj-  to  the  wants 
of  the  room  they  light :  every  variety  of  size  is  ad- 
missible. They  may  be  wide  or  narrow,  tall  or  short, 
divided  by  monials  or  not ;  for,  if  a  wide  opening  is 
admissible  in  buildings  which  do  not  freely  allow 
the  introduction  of  arches,  surely  it  is  tenfold 
more  so  in  one  which  insists  upon  the 
arch,  and  objects  to  the  invariable  cracked 
window-head  of  our  nineteenth-century  houses. 
The  openings  of  windows  may  be  square-headed, 
cusped,  or  simply  arched;  square-headed  windows 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  early  work.  Some- 
times the  openings  are  wide,  and  have  flat  segmental 
arched  heads;  often  the  openings  are  square-headed^ 
but  above  them  are  pierced  traceries.  They  may  be 
contrived  also  to  suit  exceptional  positions.  In 
staircases,  for  example,  they  may  be  built  with  sills 
sloping  or'  stepped  to  suit  the  rise  of  the  stairs. 
They  may  be  projected  or  corbelled  out,  as  bay  win- 
dows or  oriels,  and  they  may  have  balconies,  which 
will  be  best  liked  when  they  are  most  closely  founded 
upon  the  Venetian  examples,  whose  simplicity, 
beauty,  and  utility  make  it  impossible  to  devise  any 
form  tvhich  shall  be  an  improvement  upon  them. 
They  may  be  placed,  so  as  to  command  particular 
views,  at  an  angle  of  a  room  or  wherever  most  con- 
venient, or  they  may  be  placed  as  close  together  as 
is  necessarv  to  secure  the  very  largest  amount  of 
light  in  the  interior.  Finally,  the  absence  of  all 
necessity  for  a  rigid  uniformity  of  the  exterior  makes 
it  eas}'  to  introduce  them  wherever  most  wanted  for 
internal  convenience,  whilst  the  flexibility  of  the 
style  makes  it  possible  not  unfrequently  to  make 
every  window  tell  its  own  tnle,  just  as  we  see  in  old 
houses,  where  the  chapel,  the  hall,  the  lady's  bower, 
and  the  kitchen  are  each  so  clearly  marked  that  even 
in  their  present  most  forlorn  state  they  can  be  still 
recognised  with  the  greatest  ease.  Comparing  the 
liberty  of  Gothic  work  with  the  bondage  of  Classic 
and  Renaissance  in  this  respect,  we  may  well  be 
astounded  at  the  infatuation  which  can  make  any  one 
doubt  as  to  the  superior  fitness  of  the  one  to  the 
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Other  for  modern  iise.  In  the  latter  styles  all  the 
efforts  of  centuries  have  left  but  two  or  three  types 
of  windows  for  our  choice — the  one  a  mere  square 
hole  in  the  wall,  another  the  same  hole  adorned  with 
a  shallow  ineffective  moulding,  and  the  third  the 
same  with  the  addition  of  a  pediment,  .•sometimes 
straiyht-sided.  sometimes  curved,  and  sometimes  by 
special  inspiration  broken  in  two  in  the  centre  ! 

Snd  will  it  be  if  in  so-called  Gothic  buildings 
tliese  traditions  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  style !  Yet  that  this  fear  is  not 
groundless  is  proved  by  the  designs  for  some  large 
buildiiiffs  which  we  have  seen,  in  which,  in  spite  of 
a  few  Gothic  mouldings  and  a  good  many  pointed 
arches,  all  life  has  been  sacriticei  to  a  desire  for 
uniformity. 

PVom  windows  let  us  turn  to  doors,  and  we  shall 
again  tiud  a  variety  of  examples  affording  us  the 
greatest  hberty  it  is  possible  tocouceive.  The  open- 
ing may  be  ar<died  or  it  may  be  square,  and  its  pro- 
portions may  be  varied  in  any  wa.v.  Our  doorsmay 
be  hung  with  hinges  of  brass  or  of  iron,  as  simple 
as  our  poverty  requires,  or  as  full  of  cunning  handi- 
craft as  the  best  smith  we  can  find  can  make  them. 
Our  external  doors  may  be  protected  by  porches,  by 
cloisters,  b_v  covered  ways,  or,  if  we  want  none  of 
these  protections  from  the  rigour  of  our  climate, 
then  by  delicate  overhanging  canopies  of  wood  or  of 
metal,  and  they  will  still  not  depart  from  the  strictest 
limits  of  ancient  precedent. 

The  inside  finishings  and  fittings  of  a  house  may 
all  be  similarly  devised,  either  in  accordance  with 
those  of  old  buildings  or  on  a  principle  of  design 
entirely  in  harmonj'  with  them. 

Ceilings  may  either  be  open,  showing  the  timbers,  or 
boarded  and  panelled  on  the  under  side,  or  plastered  and 
stamped,  or  painted  with  diapers,  or  of  iron  filled  in 
■with  terra-cotta  or  brick,  the  only  liberty  not  allowable 
being  indulgence  in  the  fashionable  plaster  cornice 
and  unsafe  plaster  ornaments  of  our  modern  houses, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  quite  intelligible,  whilst 
the  structure  is  inviu-iably' false  and  not  uufrequently 
dangerous.  If  we  must  have  Gothic  cornices  they 
ought  either  to  be  of  stone  or  of  wood  ;  in  the  former 
case  giving  additional  siipport  to  the  floors,  in  the 
latter  being  usually  the  moulded  edges  of  the  plates 
below  the  joists. 

Plaster  may  legitimately'  be  ornamented  with 
diapers  in  the  manner  common  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  cut  into  patterns  in  the  way 
we  see  in  some  of  the  best  Jloorish  work  in  Spain  ; 
but  its  use  as  an  imitation  of  stonework  is  no  more 
defensible  inside  oiu-  houses  than  it  is  outside.  In 
both  it  is  equally  false  in  principle,  and  in  both 
equally  bad  in  effect.  For  other  internal  works  the 
subtle  delicacies  of  the  carpenters'  work  of  the  middle 
ages  suggest  and  admit  of  endless  development.  The 
truthful  treatment  of  material  which  characterises  it 
■will  be,  above  all  things,  advantageous,  whilst  the 
suggestive  character  of  some  of  the  Italian  works 
will  show  us  how  easily  we  may,  if  we  will,  introduce 
every  kind  of  inlaid  work  in  various  coloured  woods 
in  furniture,  tioors,  panelling  of  walls,  doors,  ceilings, 
and  staircases.  Our  ancestors  used  oak  because  it 
was  always  readiest  to  their  hands;  we  have  no  such 
facility  now;  and,  if  we  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  for 
our  woods,  we  shall  be  wise  to  put  all  descriptions  of 
wood  under  contribution,  and  to  use  them  as  we  may 
be  sure  our  ancestors  would  have  done  in  our  place. 
They  varied  their  material  in  every  possible  way. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  covered  their  duurs 
with  rich  coloured  leather,  at  other  times  painted 
them,  and  if  they  had  possessed  our  facilities  they 
would  have  inlaid  them  also.  So  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  revivers  of  Classic  art,  those  wiio 
follow  Mediicval  precedents  really  enjoy  great  liberty 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mouldings,  carvings,  and 
general  details  of  their  work,  which  may  all  be  signi- 
ficant and  illustrative,  and  not  cterual  reproduction 
of  the  same  forms. 

AVe  have  shown  sufficiently,  we  think,  that  the 
cause  we  advocate  demands  no  sacrifice  whatever  of 
convenience  or  of  reality,  that  it  is  easily  adapted  to 
our  wants,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on 
whicli  we  adopt  it  is,  indeed,  the  perfect  freedum 
which  it  affords  for  doing  good  work  in  every  kind 
of  material,  and  for  every  possible  use  ;  and,  if  this 
be  so,  there  can  be  no  pretence  whatever  for  saying 
that  there  is  any  less  reason  for  adopting  it  for 
houses  and  public  buildings  than  for  the  churches, 
in  wliich  all  the  world  allows  that  it  has  been  of 
late  years  applied  witK  no  small  amount  of  success. 
Let  us  now  consider  as  briefly  as  possible  how  we 
should  meet  the  problems  which  in  these  days  ordi- 
narily present  themselves  to  us  in  matters  affecting, 
not  the  design  of  a  single  house,  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  gmups  of  houses  in  cities,  or  the  laying  out 
of  entirely  new  tnwns.  Uow,  for  instance,  are  we 
to  devise  great  public  improvements  in  towns  ?  Are 
"We  to  follow  the  example  recently  set  ua  in  Paris,  or 


are  we  to  found  our  work  rather  upon  an  earlier  and 
different  system  ?  The  Parisian  system  excites,  we 
confess,  our  strongest  ""antipathy*.  We  can  sec  no 
beauty,  no  real  dignity,  no  nobility  in  the  eternal 
sameness  of  such  streets  as  the  Kue  de  IJivoli,  or 
most  of  the  new  Parisian  streets  and  boulevards, 
nor  in  the  idea  which  they  represent,  that  every  row 
of  houses  must  be  perfectly  regular  aud  uniform  in 
its  scheme,  that  every  square  or  pfact^  must  be  imi- 
form  on  all  its  sides,  and  that  every  street  must  be 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  its 
neighbours. 

This  is  not  a  Gothic  system,  because  it  is  not  a 
natural  system,  nor  is  it  a  Greek  system  or  a  Koman 
system,  but  simply  the  latest  development  of  the 
poorest  kind  of  Renaissance  art. 

All  good  architecture  has  been  natural  in  its 
growth,  and  a  street  which  tells  its  own  history  is 
always  picturesque,  whilst  a  new  street,  made  to 
order  like  Regent -street,  Moorgate-street,  or  the  new 
boulevards  and  streets  in  Paris,  is  invarlabh'  tame 
and  uninteresting  to  a  degree.  "We  do  not  forget  the 
examples  of  inedia?val  towns  built  on  a  regular 
plan,  such  as  Winchelsea,  Carnarvon,  or  the  Bas- 
tides  in  the  south-west  of  France.  But  these  were 
exceptional  cases  of  towns  planned  all  at  once,  and 
irregularity  in  their  case  would  have  been  unreal 
and  mistaken.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  it  was 
only  tiie  arrangement  of  the  streets  that  was  regular  ; 
the  buildings  which  lined  tlieir  sides  were  as  distinct 
in  their  iudiWdual  character  there  as  elsewhere.  If 
we  compare  the  examples  of  modern  streets  built  on 
the  two  systems,  we  cannot  doubt  for  an  instant 
which  is  to  be  preferred.  Take,  for  instance, 
Gower-strect  or  Harley-street,  where  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  the  houses  makes  it  certain  that  were  it  not 
for  the  numbers  painted  on  the  doors  their  very 
owners  would  be  as  likely  as  not  to  get  into  the 
wrong  house ;  and  such  streets  as  Brook-street,  or 
Grosvenor-street,  where  every  one  has  built  his 
house  to  please  himself,  and  consequently  with  a 
comparatively  good  general  effect,  bald  as  the  designs 
of  the  several  houses  are  in  themselves. 

In  a  square  or  jjlace,  again,  unless  the  buildings 
are  all  for  some  perfectly  similar  purpose,  there  is 
no  reason  for  absolute  uniformity.  Some  defenders 
of  Gothic,  it  is  true,  have  maintained  that  it  admits 
of  as  much  uniformity  as  Classic,  and  quasi-Gothic 
designs  have  been  made  which  are  as  senselessly 
regular  and  balanced  in  their  plans  as  any  of  the 
Renaissance  works  of  which  we  complain.  But, 
with  all  deference  to  their  authors,  theirs  is  an  'En- 
tirely erroneous  mode  of  design.  The  Cloth  Hall  at 
Ypres,  which  is  often  quoted  as  a  regular  and  uni- 
form Gothic  building,  was  made  so  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent (for  it  is  most  irregular  in  its  general  plan, 
owing  to  the  shape  of  its  site)  solely  because  its  ar- 
rangement and  uses  within  were  absolutely  uniform. 
The  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  was  similarly  circum- 
stanced, as  were  all  really  fine  buildings  of  the  mc- 
diicval  period  which  are  regular  in  their  scheme; 
and  we  know  of  no  example  of  a  square  or  place  in 
which  anything  has  been  gained  by  the  uniformitj' 
of  buildings  erected  for  different  purposes  on  its  va- 
rious sides. 

Take  the  Piazza  at  Florence,  and  observe  how 
everything  is  gained  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
various  buildings  which  surround  it.  each  telling  its 
own  tale.  M'ould  the  Piazza  at  Perugia  be  im- 
proved hy  making  the  magnificent  Palazzo  Publico  a 
perfectly  regular  erection,  or  by  the  re-erection  of 
the  Pisano  fountain  just  in  the  centre,  and  pulling 
down  the  Cathedral  in  order  to  erect  another  palace 
uniform  with  its  neighbours  in  its  place  ?  So,  too,  at 
Venice;  is  not  the  irregularity  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Mark  and  the  one-sided  position  of  its  Campanile  the 
very  making  of  the  Piazza,  without  which  the  whole 
would  be  tame  and  poor  in  its  effect?  The  best 
Renaissance  street,  probably,  in  Europe  is  the  Strada 
Nuova  at  Genoa;  this  is  narrow,  irregular,  aud 
amazingly  picturesque.  Each  of  its  palact:s  has  some 
individual  piu-pose  and  character,  and  its  course  is 
not  straight.  Out  of  Italy,  all  our  large  central 
spaces  are  conviaratively  irregular.  Even  in  London, 
so  natural  and  L^radua!  has  been  our  growth,  tiiat 
most  of  our  pu'  lie  places  are  fortunately  somewhat 
irregular,  and  ilior*'*'  r*^  natural  in  their  shape.  The 
finest  vi^:w  in  Louuuu,  as  everyone  knows,  used  to  be 
that  from  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-hill,  with  the  wind- 
ing irregular  acclivity,  and  the  dark  outline  of  a 
spire  half-way  up,  cutting  across  the  west  front  of 
S.  Paul's  in  the  most  natural  and  effective  manner. 
And  if  we  leave  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  work,  and, 
going  westward,  stand  at  tiie  upper  side  of  Trafalgar- 
scjuare,  we  may  well  ask  whether  we  sboxUd  gain 
anything  by  a  fourth  side,  square  and  uniform  with 
the  others,  in  place  of  the  picturesque  sweep  which 
now  leads  the  eye  down  to  the  Gothic  group  of 
steeples  and  spires  wliich  uiarks  Sir  Ch.arles  Barry's 
1  great  work  at  Westminster — a  work  ou  which,  in 


spite  of  cavillers,  the  World  will  always  look  ■with 
adnuration  and  interest,  and  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  architectural  group  of  which  London 
can  boast. 

One  of  the  best  streets  in  England  is  the  High- 
street  at  Oxford ;  yet  it  varies  in  width,  is  on  a 
curve,  and  is  entirely  irregular  in  the  arrangement  of 
all  its  architectural  attractions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latest  attempt  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Parisian 
model  is  to  be  seen  at  Cologne,  where  they  have 
bridged  the  Rhine  exactly  to  the  east  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, leaving  it  the  centre  of  a  great  Place,  and  any- 
thing more  lamentable  in  its  effect,  and  yet  more  ob- 
viously the  result  of  a  painful  effort,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived. 

In  truth,  all  these  examples  are  evidences  of  the 
charm  of  natural  irregularity,  even  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  central  positions  of  great  cities;  and 
they  lead  to  the  observation  that  in  grouping  of 
public,  just  as  much  in  the  arrangement  of  private, 
buildings,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
will  be  most  inconvenient  to  attempt  any  great  degree 
of  uniformity.  So  an  arrangement  which  brings  out 
the  individual  uses  and  pecufiarities  of  each  house  in 
a  street,  as  far  as  possible,  is  surely  much  better 
than  the  modern  system  of  driving  herds  of  people 
into  a  succession  of  similar  houses,  as  though  they 
were  so  many  machines  incapable  of  separate  or 
original  wishes  or  actions,  and  properly  dealt  with, 
as  one  is  now-a-days  in  a  great  hotel,  by  being 
ticketed  and  numbered  till  almost  all  sense  of  per- 
sonal identity  is  lost. 

In  a  large  public  building  the  same  argument  is 
soundly  applied.     If  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
allows  of  perfect  regularity  without  inconvenience 
or  effort,  and  with  due  regard  to    the   propriety  of 
letting  every  part  tell  its  use  by  its  decorations  and 
design,  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  uniformity. 
The  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  is  eWdence  that  there 
is  nothing  in  such  uniformity  contrary  to  the  Gothic 
spirit;  but,    directly   these  conditions   are   not  ob- 
served,   uniformity  is  a  crime,  and  the    very  men 
who  built  the  regular  cathedral  nave  have  surrounded 
it  with  a  group  of  subordinate  buildings,  the  Chapter 
House,  the  Cloister,  the  Refectory,  the  Dormitory, 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Vicar's  Close,  the  gateways, 
and  the  enclosing  walls,  each  one  of  which  was  de- 
signed with  absolute  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  re- 
gularity,   and   with    a  sole  eye    to    usefulness    aud 
appropriateness.  It  is  notorious  that,  when  a  regular 
outline  is  adopted  for  a  building,  it  seldom   happens 
that  the  internal  arrangements  allow  properly  of  all 
the  windows   and  doors  being  equi-distant.  and  of 
equal  size.     True  and  reasonable  uniformity  consists 
in  making  the  main  lines  of  a  building,  the  cornices, 
the  string-courses,  the  roof-lines,  the  general  detail 
of  the  windows,  harmonise,  withnut  doubting  for  an 
instant  about  the  power  of  breaking  this  uniformity, 
wherever  it  is  possible  by  so  doing  to  give  emphiisis 
to  the  more  important,  or  to  withdraw  attention  from 
the   less  important,   portions    of  a   building.     If  a 
public  office  is  to  be    built  for    five   hundred  clerks, 
all    equally    insignificant,    by    all     means    let     us 
put    them    into    a    barrack    which    tells    nothing 
about  them   to  any  one ;    but    if    it  is    to  contain 
a    Secretary     of     State,     Assistant-Secretaries     of 
State,    grand    staircases,    inferior    staircases,  grand 
public   entrances,   and   small   private  doors,   by  all 
means  let  us  fo'luw  the  old  example,   aud  show  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  facts  clearlj'  on  its  face. 
Unless  it  does  so  it  is  a  huge  sham  ;  and,  whether  its 
detail  is  Gothic  or  not,  the  result  must  be  bad.  be- 
cause unreal,  and  not   instinct  with  any  true  artistic 
spirit.     This  protest    against  the  attempt  which  is 
now  sometimes  made  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the 
Renaissance  school,  by  adopting  the  worst  feature  of 
their  mode  of  design,  appears  to  be  very  necessary, 
and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  make  it,  because  it 
cannot   be   doubted    that    the    true    solution  of  the 
hostility  which  has  been  shown  in  some  fpiarters  to 
the  designs  for  the  largest  building  of  this  day — the 
New  Courts  of   Justice — is  almust    entirely,  if  not 
altogether,  due  to  the  determination  which  has  been 
shown  to   carry    out  the   real   principles  of  Gothic 
building  as  distinguished  from  Renaissance  tlirough- 
out  the  design.     Sir  Charles  Barry,  naturally  enough 
— looking  to  his  education  and  his;   taste  for  Italian 
architecture — designed    an    Italian   building  for  tho 
Houses  of   Parliament,    and  clothed   it  everywhere 
with  Gothic  detail.     The  only  way  in  which  his  de- 
sign has  been  saved  from  failure  and  tameness  is  by 
the  happy  inspiration  which  letl   him  to  the  pictur- 
esque grouping  of  the  towers  and  turrets,  which,  when 
seen  from    the  Thames   l',iid)ankment  or  Trafalgar- 
square,  compose   ;us  beautifully  as   can   be  desired; 
ami  we    know    not   where  it  would  be  i)ossible  to 
point  out  a  happier  example   of   one  of  the  great 
gains  in  such  cities  as    our    own    from    the    adop- 
tion   of    Gothic    architecture    than    in    the  variety 
aud  beauty  of  their  general  effect,  owing  to  the  in- 
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finite  variety  of  sky-line,  for  wliich  tliey  always 
afford  oppoi'tunities.'  A  late  President  of  tiie  Insti- 
tute of  Arcliitects,  and  distinguished  arcliitectural 
student — Mr.  Berosford-Hope — has  often  and  at 
much  length  descanted  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  how  very  much 
such  an  outline  as  that  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
effects  for  the  general  aspect  of  London,  when  com- 
pared mth  our  other  public  buildings  in  the  Classic 
or  Renaissance  style,  such,  c.  jr.,  as  the  Post  Office, 
the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  or  Somer- 
set House,  whose  only  effect  is  one  to  be  seen  from 
the  very  streets  themselves  in  which  they  are 
erected. 

After  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  next  great 
opportunity  of  a  public  building  was  the  proposal 
to  erect  the  Foreign  and  War  Offices.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ignorant  prejudice  against  all  Gothic  buildings 
— indufged  the  more  vehemently,  because  at  the  mo- 
ment all  substantial  power  in  matters  of  State  was 
slipping  out  of  his  hands — prevented  the  carrying 
out  of  Mr.  Scott's  design  for  this  building.  This 
was  a  very  real  subject  of  complaint  and  regret,  in 
spite  of  the  feeling  entertained  by  some  that  the  de- 
sign was  conceived  to  some  extent  upon  the  principles 
■which  Barry  had  adopted  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  wrought  out  with  Mr.  Scott's  usual 
fertility  of  iuvention  and  taste. 

The  Courts  of  Justice  are  the  third  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  rejoice  that  all  the  competing  archi- 
tects gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Gothic  as  the  only 
practical  style  in  making  their  designs,  and  that  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  acting  in  the  construction 
of  the  building  on  the  principles  on  which  alone,  as 
we  have  shown,  all  good  Gothic  buildings  in  all 
times  have  been  designed.  The  component  parts  of 
such  a  building  are  not  very  many,  but  they  are 
diverse.  There  is  of  necessity  a  collection  of  Courts 
of  Justice  round  a  Central  Hall ;  there  is  of  neces- 
sity a  vast  number  of  rooms  of  varying  importance 
for  Judges,  officers  of  the  courts,  and  mere  clerks. 
Finally,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  Courts 
properly  so  called,  and  their  belongings,  and  the  legal 
offices.  If  the  principles  which  we  have  attempted 
to  lay  down  have  any  truth  whatever,  then  un- 
doubtedly all  these  varying  rooms  and  chambers 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  distinctly  and  intel- 
ligibly treated  and  differenced  in  the  actual  building. 
And  It  is,  as  we  believe,  because  this  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  design,  because  in  so  doing  popular 
traditions  and  modern  customs  have  been  rudely  op- 
posed, that  the  architect  and  his  design  have  been 
so  heartily  attacked  by  some  of  his  brother  archi- 
tects. 


GKADIENTER  SURVEYING.* 

AN  experimental  survey  has  just  been  completed 
for  the  extension  of  the  Shenandoah  Vallej' 
Railroad,  from  Covington,  Va.,  to  Russehille,  Ten- 
nessee, the  results  of  which,  as  regards  economy  and 
rate  of  progress,  are  so  extraordinary  that  a  brief 
account  of  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  may 
not  prove  uninteresting. 

The  number  of  miles  surveyed  was  300  ;  the 
whole  time  in  the  field  about  5  months  ;  the  whole 
cost  of  the  survey,  1,850  dols.,  of  which,  1,0.50  dols. 
was  for  salary  of  the  assistant  in  charge,  leaving 
only  800  dols.  to  cover  expenses  of  waggon  and 
party,  including  supplies  and  outfit. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  route  was  through 
brush  and  laurel  thickets,  where  roads  were  cut  for 
the  ox  waggon  which  carried  supplies. 

The  average  daily  progress  was  three  miles,  maxi- 
mum 7J-  miles ;  but  on  long  summer  days  10  miles 
in  open  ground  would  be  practicable. 

The  mstrument  used  was  Wiirdemann's  gradi- 
enter,  to  which  stadia  wires  for  reading  distances  by 
xneans  of  rods  had  been  added. 

DESCRIPTION  OF    GKADIENTER. 

The  gradienter  consists  of  a  light  but  verj'  power- 
ful telescope,  with  attached  spirit  level  and  compass 
box,  horizontal  limb  graduated  from  zero  to  3GU 
deg.,  circular  spirit  level  attached  to  limb,  and  in- 
stead of  vertical  limb,  a  peculiar  arrangement  for 
measuring  angles  of  elevation,  called  a  percentage 
screw. 

This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  gradienter  as 
manufactured  for  the  Coast  Survej-  Department, 
but  to  adapt  it  to  railroad  experimental  surveys, 
three  stadia  wires  were  added,  the  middle  horizontal 
•wire  intersecting  the  vertical  wire  in  the  axis  of  the 
telescope,  the  other  two  forming  spaces  having  the 
relative  proportion  of  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  percentage  screw  is  the  great  feature  of  this 
instrument.  It  is  finely  and  accurately  cut,  and 
carries  a  horizontal  disc  of  about  l^in.  in  diameter, 
on  the    periphery    of  which    are    100  subdivisions. 
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This  disc  revolves  in  contact  ivith  a  vertical  gradu- 
ated scale,  and  the  parts  are  so  calculated  and  ad- 
justed that  one  complete  revolution  of  the  percent- 
age screw  corresponds  with  one  division  of  the  scale, 
.and  each  division  marks  1ft.  in  100  of  elevation 
or  depression  ;  the  percentage  screw  subdivided  this 
foot  into  100  parts  with  surprising  accuracy,  show- 
ing great  nicety  of  mechanical  construction. 

In  testing  the  instrument  at  a  distance  of  500ft., 
the  elevations,  as  determined  by  the  percentage  screw, 
would  seldom  vary  more  than  an  inch  from  true 
levels ;  and  although  this  would  not  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  canal  surveys  or  railroad  final  locations, 
yet  for  experimental  lines  such  an  instrument  is  of 
great  utility,  and  it  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  level 
with  less  rapid  progress  where  great  accuracy  is 
required. 

RODS. 

The  rods  used  were  of  peculiar  form,  constructed 
by  the  writer  to  faciUtate  the  reading  by  the  assistant 
of  levels  and  distances  at  the  same  time.  Each  rod 
consisted  of  two  pieces  oin.  wide,  Jin.  thick,  and 
10ft.  long,  connected  bj-  hinges  so  as  to  shut  together 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  thus  protect  the  grad- 
uation from  abrasion.  One  side  of  these  rods  was 
graduated  in  feet,  tenths  and  hundredths  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  read  as  an  ordinary  levelling  rod  by 
the  assistant.  The  other  side  was  graduated  from  the 
top  down  for  distances,  by  first  measuring  accurately 
500ft.,  and  marking  the  space  covered  by  the  ex- 
treme wires.  This  space  being  subdivided  into  5 
parts,  each  part  would  represent  a  distance  of  100ft., 
.and  each  of  these  spaces  was  again  subdivided  into 
100  parts  representing  feet.  The  graduation  was 
peculiar  and  verj'  legible. 

5I0DE  OF  USING  TIIE  GRADIENTER  AND  RODS. 

The  adjustments  of  the  instrument  are  simple, 
but  as  the  threads  of  some  of  the  most  important 
screws  are  fine  and  delicate,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  strain  them. 

The  instrument  being  adjusted,  the  first  operation 
consists  in  levelling  by  the  sensitive  chcular  level 
attached  to  the  horizontal  plate.  Next,  to  bring 
the  zero  of  the  percentage  screw  in  contact  with  the 
zero  of  the  scale,  when  the  level  attached  to  the  tele- 
scope should  also  be  horizontal.  If  it  is  not,  the  in- 
strument is  out  of  adjustment.  Next,  place  the 
zeros  of  the  vernier  and  limb  in  juxtaposition  and 
clamp  them.  Next,  turn  the  object  end  of  the  tele- 
scope towards  the  north  and  unscrew  the  needle ; 
when  the  needle  has  settled,  bring  the  zero  of  the 
compass  arc  to  it  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw, 
and  clamp  firmly.  The  telescope  is  now  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  and  the  verniers  at  zero  ; 
the  needle  may  now  be  screwed  up  ;  it  is  not  used 
for  reading  courses,  but  only  to  determine  the  meri- 
dian, for  which  purpose  it  is  made  long  and  sensitive. 
The  vernier  is  now  undamped  and  the  courses  read 
from  0  deg.  to  3150  deg. 

The  observer  now  turns  the  telescope  to  the  back 
rod,  and,  bringing  the  top  hair  to  the  top  of  the  rod 
by  means  of  the  percentage  screw,  reads  and  records 
the  distance  and  the  course. 

Next  bring  the  zero  of  the  percentage  screw  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale.  If  the  rod  can  be  seen,  the 
level  can  be  read  at  once ;  if  not,  the  telescope  must 
be  elevated  or  depressed,  so  as  to  bring  the  middle 
wire  against  the  rod.  It  is  most  convenient  in 
practice  to  turn  the  percentage  screw  a  given  num- 
ber of  complete  revolutions,  as  it  renders  calculation 
more  simple.  A  single  example  will  be  sufficient  for 
explanation. 

Suppose  the  distance  as  recorded  is  480ft.,  that 
the  level  from  the  observer  strikes  below  the  bottom 
of  the  rod,  and  that  the  telescope  has  been  elevated 
5  turns  of  the  percentage  screw  to  bring  the  rod 
into  view  ;  as  each  turn  corresponds  to  1ft.,  in  100, 
5  turns  would  be  5ft.,  and  in  a  distance  of  480ft. 
the  elevation  of  the  line  of  sight  would  be  480  X  5 
=  24ft.  above  the  level.  If  this  line  shoidd  strike 
the  rod  at  a  reading  of  6-42,  then  24  — 5-42  =  18-68, 
which  would  represent  the  level  of  the  instrument 
below  the  bottom  of  the  rod.  and  the  reading  would 
be  entered  in  the  column  of  back  sights  18-o8. 

Suppose  the  ground  continued  to  descend,  and  the 
forward  sight  should  read  30'20,  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  two  stations,  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  back  and  forward  sights,  would  be 
3i)-20-(— 18-58)  =  48-7Sft.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  by  this  system  negative  rods  can  be  read,  wliich 
is  not  possible  by  the  ordinary  system  of  levelhng, 
where,  if  the  line  of  sight  strikes  below  the  rod,  the 
instrument  must  be  moved  to  a  higher  level.  It  is 
also  possible,  Iiy  means  of  the  percentage  screw,  to 
read  positive  rods  of  40  or  50ft.  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  thus  avoid  the  short  intermediate 
stations  required  in  ordinary  levelling. 

The  survey  of  the  Shcnaiidnah  Valley  extension, 
just  completed  by  0.  Barrett,  Jr.,  is  the  first  upou 


which  this  system  of  surveying  has  been  used.  The 
results,  however,  are  very  satisfactorj'.  The  cost 
per  mile  as  compared  with  former  surveys  has  not 
been  more  than  one-fourth,  and  the  daily  progress 
double.  The  engineer  records  at  each  setting  of  the 
instrument  courses,  dist.ances,  total  distance,  back 
sight,  forward  sight,  total  level,  and  slopes.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  in  his  p.arty 
should  be  able  to  read  or  write,  but  it  is  convenient 
to  have  an  axe  man  who  can  mark  stations.  One 
axe  man  and  two  rod  men  constitute  tlie  party. 
Each  of  the  rod  men  should  carry  a  short  bill  hook 
suspended  from  his  belt  to  be  used  in  cutting  through 
thickets. 

One  rod  could  be  dispensed  with,  but  tlie  progress 
in  open  ground  is  much  more  rapid  with  two. 

Instead  of  using  stakes  exclusively,  it  is  prefer- 
able, where  practicable,  to  mark  stations  on  trees, 
fences,  rocks,  and  buildings,  and  to  mark  with  paint. 
The  measurement  of  distances  by  the  stadia  wires  is, 
on  broken  ground,  quite  as  accurate  as  ordinary 
chaining.  And  in  crossing  streams,  marshes,  or 
other  obstructions,  it  has  great  advantages;  they 
scarcely  retard  progress,  where  measurement  by  chaia 
would  be  impracticable. 


OUR  "WATER  SUPPLY  CONSIDERED  IH 
RELATION  TO  PROTECTION  FROM 
FIRE.* 

DISAPPOINTED,  and  reasonably  so,  at  the  re- 
ception afforded  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  to  his  recent  motion  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  providing  an  additional  water  supply  for 
the  City  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  property 
from  fire,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Isaacs  has  embodied  the 
principles  of  his  plan,  and  the  facts  on  which  he 
bases  his  arguments  for  its  adoption,  in  this 
pamphlet. 

He  points  out  that  the  East  Lpndon  Water  Com- 
pany, which  has  hitherto  derived  its  supply  from  the 
River  Lea,  is  now  constructing  new  supplemental 
works  at  .Sunbury-on-Thames ;  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  locality  are  already  complaining  that 
the  water  companies  take  so  much  from  the  river  as 
to  leave  it  dry  in  many  parts  (to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  district) ;  that  the  new 
river  company's  supply  has  decreased  half  a  million 
gallons  per  annum  since  1856 ;  and  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  very  extensive  conflagration,  and 
especially  in  the  summer  season,  the  consumption  of 
water  reaches  the  maximum  of  the  companies'  sup- 
plies, and  the  demand  is  very  frequently  in  excess  of 
the  said  maximum  ;  and  that  in  1871  there  was  a 
dearth  of  water  in  sixty-seven  cases  of  fire.  These 
facts  Mr.  Isaacs  considers  amply  justify  his  anxiety 
for  the  utilisation  of  another  source  of  supply  prac- 
tically inexhaustible,  and,  according  to  him,  avail- 
able at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

He  suggests:  The  erection  of  two  pumping  stations 
or  towers  (each  having  a  reservoir  at  its  summit), 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south,  of  the 
Thames,  and  as  near  to  London  Bridge  as  may  be 
found  pr.acticable.  The  laying  down  mains  con- 
nected with  the  pumping  stations  aforesaid,  for  an 
independent  water  supply  for  the  extinction  of  fires, 
and  for  cleansing  the  streets,  and  flushing  the  sewers 
within  the  City.  The  water  to  be  derived  from  the 
Thames  by  means  of  pumping  engines  of  sufficient 
power  to  deliver  it  at  an  altitude  above  that  of  the 
highest  house  or  warehouse  in  the  City.  The  erec- 
tion of  hydrants,  to  be  attached  to  the  aforesaid 
mains,  the  street  lamps  to  indicate  the  points  where- 
at the  fire  hose  and  keys  of  the  hydrants  would  be 
attainable. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  he  thus  summa- 
rises :  In  the  event  of  .an  outbreak  of  lire,  the  neces- 
sity for  sending  for  the  fire  brigade  in  one  direction, 
and  for  the  turncock  in  another,  the  loss  of  time  be- 
tween their  being  summoned  and  their  arrival,  the 
intervention  of  the  fire-engine,  the  turning  on  one 
service  and  shutting  off  another,  and  the  inevitable 
doubt  as  to  a  sufficient  supply,  would  be  entirely 
obviated.  Two  or  three  practical  men  have  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  scheme  at  from  £100,000  to  ,£120,000. 
One  gentleman,  to  whoso  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  Mr.  Isaacs  seems  rather  more  disposed  to 
trust,  has  estimated  it  at  £150,000.  This  sum  raised 

as  it  might  be  upon  the  security  of  the  consolidated 

rate— at  4  per  cent.,  would  cost  £6,000  per  annum  ; 
to  which  add,  say,  £2,000  for  working  expenses,  and 
we  have  a  total  "cost  of  £8.000  a  year.  To  have  a 
good  margin,  Mr.  Isaacs  adds  one-third  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  works,  and  calls  it  £2011,000,  which 
will  make  the  tot.al  £10,000  per  annum.  This  sum, 
large  .as  it  is,  would  be  covered  by  the  addition  of 
one  penny  in  the  pound  to  the  consolidated  rate. 

*  "  Our  Water  Supply  (Present  and  Prospective)  Con- 
sidered in  Eelatiou  to  the  Protection  of  the  City  of  Loudou 
from  Fire."    By  H.  A.  ISA.vcs.    London :  C  jllmgridge. 
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XHK  AKCIIITKCTS  OFFICE,  GUILDHALL. 

Till"  OflTioers'  and  Clerks'  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  havinij  inquired  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  City  Architect's 
oflice  is  coiuliu-ted  and  performed  by  the  Architect 
and  the  yarious  officers  ia  his  department,  have 
i?cued  their  report.  As  rep^ards  the  permanent  staff, 
t!ie  Committee  tind  that  it  was  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Architect  and  Surveyor  con- 
tinued at  four  assistants,  but  in  IHtJit,  when  Mr. 
Baker,  the  third  assistant,  was  appointed  the  officer 
to  survey  the  City  and  Bridge  llouse  estates,  Mr. 
Murray,  the  fourth  assistant,  was  promoted  to  be 
third  assistant,  and  his  appointment  was  not  tilled 
up,  a  youth  only  bcin_£^.  under  the  authority  of  the 
report  of  ISG'.'.  since  engafjed  for  the  office.  These 
statements  showtliat  the  staff  of  four  assistants,  as 
settled  in  ISHIt,  wn-^  for  the  general  business  of  the 
office,  as  contemplited  by  the  terms  of  the  report 
then  presented,  whereas  such  business  has  been 
varied  and  extended  by  special  works.  With  a 
decrease  in  ISGi)  of  the  strength  of  the  staff  has 
come,  not  a  decrease,  but  a  positive  increase  of 
work.  "Mr.  Henry  Carver,  the  second  assistant, 
■who  has  been  in  the  office  for  twenty-live  years,  has 
for  some  time  past  suffered  from  continued  ill-health, 
and  a  temporary  draughtsman  has  been  employed  in 
his  room.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  to  place  the  office  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
certain  alterations  and  modifications  are  necessary. 
The  Committee  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  Architect 
and  Surveyor,  that  the  staff  should  consist  of  a 
principal  or  first  assistant,  a  second  assistant,  a  third 
assistant,  two  draughtsmen,  a  junior  assistant,  and 
a  messenger  or  office  boy.  In  the  duties  of  Mr. 
Baily,  the  principal  clerk,  certain  moditications  will 
be  necessary  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  spirit 
of  this  report.  Mr.  Murray,  it  is  proposed,  should 
(pending  Mr.  Carver's  return  or  an  arrangement  for 
his  retirement)  take  the  position  of  second  assistant, 
attending  also  to  the  business  of  certain  committees, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  general  affairs  of  the 
department.  The  tliird  and  fourth  assistants  are  to 
l.-e  competent  draughtsmen,  and  the  senior  of  these 
might  also  be  called  upon  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  committees.  The  junior  assistant  is  for  copying 
work,  and  to  aid  in  office  business  generally. 


CHROMATIC    DECORATION     FOR     STREET 

ARCHITECTURE. 
f  i  THE  paragraph  which  appeared  in  our  last  im- 


X 


press 


1  commending  the  way  in  which  the  re- 


painting of  the  Regent  Quadrant  has  just  been 
carried  out  has  brought  to  mind  some  remarks  made 
by  jMr.  J.  P.  Seddon  on  the  subject  indicated  by  our 
heading  at  the  Architectural  Conference  last  year. 
Mr.  Seddon  said  that  one  sees,  rather  too  often  as  it 
is,  paiaters'  scaffohUng  and  appliances  in  use,  and 
workmen  engageil  in  a  triennial  task  of  slubbering  in 
monotone  the  facades  of  mansions,  the  owners  of 
which  would  douhtless  find  means  for  a  higher  class 
of  even  temporary  decoration,  if  it  happened  to  be 
fashionable.  The  surface  of  the  front  of  a  street - 
house  is  not  generally  so  very  extensive  as  to  render 
some  decoration  out  of  the  question  on  the  score  of 
expense.  Nevertheless,  for  most  external  architec- 
ture, and  espcci.ally  for  buildings  of  public  import- 
ance, the  polychromy  should  undttubtedly  be  con- 
structive rather  than  applied  ;  but  we  have  for  this 
a  fair  supply  of  suitable  materials  which  demand 
would  largely  increase.  Terra-cotta  of  varied  hues, 
bricks  of  numerous  tints,  tiles  of  excellent  character, 
are  at  hand,  but  it  is  strange  that  so  little  use  has  as 
yet  been  made  of  them.  Some  years  ago  he  had 
pleasure  in  working  with  bricks  and  blocks  of  terra- 
cotta, made  of  beaatiful  colours  to  choice  at  the 
Pooie  potteries,  but  the  limited  demand  for  them 
caused  tlic  discontinuance  of  that  manufacture.  A 
vigorous  use  of  cidour  would  greatly  eidivon  our 
quakcrish  streets,  and  surely  there  arc  few  artistic 
qualities  of  any  kind  in  them  now  that  could  pnssiblv 
suffer  by  it.  Of  course  large  and  important  struc- 
tures should  not  have  too  motley  a  garb,  but  much 
consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  the  cfdour  of  their 
material,  and  the  dignity  of  their  soberer  treatment 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  variety  in  the 
.smaller  buildings  around  them,  lu  themselves,  i)er- 
haps,  a  broad  yd  powerful  contrast  in  the  general 
hue,  as  compared  with  their  surroundings,  should  be 
sought,  such  as  might  be  produced  hereafter  upon 
the  frontage  towards  the  Thames  Embankment  by 
jmblic  buildings  wholly  of  red  or  gray  granite  o"r 
gold-coloured  magnesian  limestone  interspersed  with 
private  houses  in  rich  red  brickwork,  instead  of  a 
collection  of  nothing  but  the  drabs  and  dirtv  browns 
now  so  much  affected.  Conceive  the  effect"  of  such 
a  varied  line  of  buildings  as  suggested,  rising  as  a 
stately  background  to  the  gardens  lately  laid  out 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 


CHATEAU  DU  LUDE,  FRANCE. 

"t'TT'E  this  week  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
*  V  many  interesting  chateaux  now  existing  in 
tlie  Valley  of  the  Loire.  It  was  completed  about 
the  year  lolio,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  stud}-  of 
mndern  architects  as  a  fine  example  of  French 
architecture  of  th?  period  of  Francis  I.  For  breadth 
of  mass,  delicacy  of  detail,  and  consequent  grand 
effect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  it  surpassed.  Our 
view  is  taken  from  the  park,  the  bridge  seen  on  the 
left  being  the  entrance  over  the  moat,  now  dr3\ 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OK  TRENT. 

TO  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  Italian  form  (says 
the  Saturday  Ixcviciv)  the  tirst  sight  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Trent  is  very  striking.  The  traveller 
will  most  likely  approach  it  from  the  north,  where 
the  nave  and  north  transept  occupy  the  southern 
side  of  the  great  square  of  the  City.  Everything 
at  once  tells  him  that  he  is  in  Italy.  The  central 
cupola,  the  open  galleries  running  along  nave  and 
transept,  are  features  which  have  their  representa- 
tives in  (lermany,  but  here  they  seemed  clothed 
with  a  new  character  and  a  new  meaning;  and  the 
few  and  small  windows,  and,  above  all,  the  porch 
with  its  columns  resting  on  the  backs  of  lions,  are 
distinctly  and  characteristically  Italian.  He  mav, 
perhaps,  remark  the  windows  of  the  aisle,  where  the 
double  splay  characteristic  of  German  Romanesque 
is  relieved  by  a  profusion  of  external  shafts  and 
arches,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  usage  of  England 
and  Normandy.  He  may  mark  this  as  a  happy 
means  of  adorning  a  feature  which,  when  treated  as 
it  commonly  is  in  Germany,  always  has  a  certain 
look  of  rudeness  and  bareness.  In  the  wheel  window 
of  the  transept  he  w^ill  also  mark  a  form  of  a  fami- 
liar feature,  which  will  show  that  he  has  wandered 
far  away  from  either  Lincoln  or  Amiens,  From 
this  point  of  view  the  east  end  is  lost,  embedded  in 
a  mass  of  buildings  of  which  the  most  prominent 
feature  is  a  tower,  as  tall  and  almost  as  slender  as  an 
Irish  round  tower,  but  with  two  rows  of  the  charac- 
teristic coupled  windows  with  mid-wall  shafts. 
Here,  too,  he  will  mark  for  the  first  time  the  peculiar 
battlement  which,  from  its  frequent  use  at  Verona, 
has  got  the  name  of  the  Scala, while  on  another  machi- 
colated  tower  which  forms  part  of  the  group  he  will 
see  a  developed  shape  of  the  stepped  battlement  of 
Ireland.  He  will  not  be  inclined  to  tarry  long  over 
the  west  front,  with  its  incongruous  tower;  but 
unless  he  enters  the  building  he  will  most  likely 
make  his  way  to  the  north-east — by  far  the  finest 
point  for  a  view  of  Trent  Cathedral  and  its  adjoin- 
ing buildings.  The  group  is  a  noble  one.  The  cen- 
tral octagon,  with  its  domical  covering,  rises  above 
the  choir  and  south  transept,  the  latter  finished  bv 
an  attached  apse,  and  with  an  eastern  porch  with  the 
pillar-bearing  lions  and  one  of  the  pillars  itself 
twisted  hke  the  mystic  pair  at  Wiirzburg.  The  tall 
aisle-less  choir,  with  its  gallery,  its  tall  shafted 
windows,  its  stately  apse  unencumbered  by  surround- 
ing chapels,  may  perhaps  again  suggest  the  memory 
of  Wiirzburg  in  the  shape  of  its  New  Miuster. 
But  in  S.  Kilian's  the  strongly-marked  cornices  and 
the  shafts  not  bearing  arches  show  a  distinctl}' 
Classical  tinge,  while  at  Trent  all  is  late  and  richly- 
developed,  but  still  perfectly  pure  Romanesque. 
And  this  rich  Romanesque  of  the  church  itself  con- 
trasts in  a  marked  way  with  the  adjoining  buildings, 
once  the  episcopal  palace,  where  we  see  windows  of 
the  ruder  (Jerman  type  and  an  apse  of  clearl)' 
earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Cathedral.  The  machi- 
colated  tower  also  conies  in  well  from  the  same 
point.  Ill  fact,  few  more  striking  groups  can  be 
found  anywhere. 

We  turn  to  the  inside,  and  we  find  something  for 
which  the  outside  has  hardly  prepared  tis.  The  gloom 
of  the  church,  the  low  clerestory  with  its  very  small 
windows,  is  thoroughly  Italian;  the  absence  of  the 
triforium  is  also  Italian,  and  sometimes  German  ;  but 
the  piers,  except  in  their  prodigious  height,  are  those 
of  an  Enr;lish  or  Norman  church.  We  have  here 
neither  the  square  piers  of  Mainz  and  Zurich,  nor  the 
basilicau  columns  of  Murano  and  Torcello,  nor  yet 
the  alternation  of  the  two  in  S.  Zeno  at  Verona  and 
S.  Burchard  at  WUrzburg.  The  section  of  the 
piers  and  their  nook-shafts,  their  capitals,  their  whole 
appearance,  is  thoroughly  Norman,  save  only  that 
they  and  the  arches  which  they  bear  arc  carried  up 
to  a  height,  rare  in  Romanesque  of  any  sort,  and 
whose  proportion  is  really  more  like  that  of  the  latest 
English  Gothic.  But  the  likeness  docs  not  go 
beyond  the  proportion.  The  tall  pillars  of  an  Eastern 
or  WesterTi  English  church  hear  a  clerestory  which 
siunotimos  becomes  a  very  wall  of  glass;  those  of 
Trent  carry  an  upper  range  which  is  small  indeed, 
and  pierced,  as  the  sky  of  Italy  demands,  with  the 
smallest  of  windows.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
this  nave,  formed  of  six  arches,   such  as  we  have 


described,  can  come  from  the  same  hand  as  the 
peculiar  Romanescpie  of  the  outside  of  the  choir. 
On  turning  to  local  history  the  matter  becomes  per- 
fectly plain 'We  have  then  at  Trent  a 

distinct  specimen  of  pure  and  unmixed  Romanesque, 
of  a  naturally-developed  round-arch  style,  admitting 
of  much  elegance  and  refinement,  belonging  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  style  had  thrown  off  all 
rudeness,  but  it  had  not  begun  to  imitate  any 
features  inconsistent  with  itself.  There  is  no  sign 
of  any  falling-back  on  merely  Classical  forms,  no 
sign  of  any  striving  after  those  forms  of  the  Northern 
Gothic,  the  true  spirit  of  which  proved  in  Italy  to  be 
utterly  unattainable.  It  is  a  good  pure  national 
style,  which  it  was  a  pity  indeed  to  exchange  for  the 
cold  and  dead  imitations  of  foreign  forms  which  pre- 
sently set  in. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  FIRES. 

MR.  JOHN  ATTFEILD  writes  to  the  Times  m 
reference  to  the  fatal  fire  at  Kennington.  He; 
says: — "The  origin  of  the  fire  was  shown  to  be  a 
gas-stove  burner  placed  on  a  dresser  covered  with 
iron,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Fire  Brigade  said 
he  had  known  several  instances  of  fires  having  been 
occasioned  by  gas  stoves.  These  statements  induce 
me  to  make  the  following  remarks.  ^Icchauics  who 
fix  gas  stoves  commonly  cover  adjacent  woodwork 
with  a  sheet  of  iron,  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  access  of  fire  is  thereby  prevented.  Such  a 
covering  of  metal  does  not  arrest  any  of  the  heat, 
but  simply  diffuses  it  to  some  extent,  rendering  the 
boards  below  after  a  time  as  inflammable  as  touch- 
wood. To  place  incombustible  material  like  iron 
between  a  source  of  heat  and  combu-^tiljlc  matter  is  a 
wise  proceeding,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  metal  be 
so  supported  by  little  knobs  or  bars  as  to  be  kept 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  away  from  the  woodwork. 
This  ensures  the  constant  presence  of  a  layer  between 
the  hot  sheet  of  iron  and  the  wood;  and  a  layer  of 
air  is  the  finest  non-conductor  of  heat  which  can  be 
employed  under  the  circumstances.  As  a  professor 
of  chemistry,  I  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples concerned  as  well  as  from  what  is  termed 
practical  experience." 


THE   INSTITUTE   AND   THE  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Committee  appointed  at  the  conference  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  hist  year 
to  consider  the  question  of  "  The  Employment  of 
Surveyors,"  is  desirous  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
the  profession  with  reference  to  this  subject.  The 
accompanying  memorandum  has  accordingly  been 
prepared,  and  members  are  invited  to  favour  the 
Committee  with  their  observations  on  the  several 
subjects  referred  to. 

SUB.l  ECTS  RELATINOTO  WHICH  THE  EXPUKSSION  OF  OPTNTOX 

andtheCommi-'nication  ok  Inform-Vtion  is  Requested.* 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  practice  generally  adopted  in 
the  case  of  large  works  (whereby  a  surveyor  is  appointed 
to  represent  the  empK'yer,  and  another  the  builders, 
such  surveyors  being  jointly  responsible  to  the  liuilder  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  quantities,)  should  be  in  any  way 
modified? 

2.  It  was  suggested  as  a  convenient  course  for  general 
adopliou  that  the  quantities  should  be  prepared  by  a  sur- 
veyor nominated  by  the  architect,  and  who  would  bo  re- 
sponsible to  the  employer  for  his  accuracy;  the  builder 
being  relieved  from  any  responsibility  ia  regard  thereto. 

3.  The  adoption  of  this  course  would  go  far  towards  dis- 
connecting the  surveyor  from  the  builder,  and  making 
him  the  agent  and  adviser  of  the  employer  in  the  matter 
of  quantities,  &c.  Would  this  be  a  system  advantageous 
and  desirable  for  general  adoption? 

4.  A  suggestion  that  the  bills  of  quantities  should  form 
part  of  the  contract  was  well  received.  Architects  in 
leading  practice  mentioned  that  they  had  for  many  years 
adopted  such  a  course,  and  found  it  to  work  well.  an<l  to 
be  equitable  to  both  employer  and  builder.  Are  there  any 
valid  objections  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  system,  the 
dimensions  on  which  the  bills  arc  founded  beiug.  in  such 
a  case,  placed  in  the  hands  of  both  architect  and  builder? 

5.  It  appears  to  bo  not  unusual  for  some  nrehitecto. 
especiallyin  the  provinces,  to  furnish  the  bills  of  quantities 
for  works  to  be  carried  out- under  their  owu  superinten- 
dence. Ilowever  convenient  this  practice  may  bo  in  some 
instances,  are  not  special  preeautious  necessary?  Should 
not  the  "bills,"  in  such  inslances,  ini'ariably  form  part  of 
the  contract?  And  from  whom  should  the  architect  re- 
ceive payment  for  such  quantities? 

G.  It  was  mentioned  as  being  an  ordinary  and  reason- 
able coui-se  that  the  responsibility  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
ijuantities  should  be  thrown  iqion  the  builder,  by  flxing  a 
time,  say  one  month  from  the  acceptance  of  the  tender, 
during  which  ho  might  prove  the  quantities,  but  after 
which  no  objection  would  bo  allowed.  Slight  not  gjoat 
injustice  be  committed  U'>der  such  a  system  V 

7.  It  would  be  desirable  to  secure  more  general  uni- 
formity of  practice  with  regard  to  the  taking  out  of  quan- 
tities.   How  can  this  be  best  attained? 

The  communication  of  special  information  con- 
cerning local  or  individual  practice  on  this  subject 
would  be  esteemed. 


•  Vide  report  of  proceetlings  of  Geueral  Conforonce  o£ 
Architects,  1871,  pp.  U,  7,  and  10-21 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  President,  in 
the  chair,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Duncan  and  A.  E.  North- 
cote  were  elected  members.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  IMcssrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  new  buildings  at  Burlington  House,  for 
their  kindness  in  allowing  the  members  of  the  As- 
.sociation  to  visit  the  works  on  a  recent  occasion  ; 
the  vote  also  included  the  name  of  Mr.  Ruddle,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  who  conducted  the  members  over 
the  works.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  (who  had  been  appointed  to  re]>resent  the  As- 
sociation on  the  Committee  of  Selection  for  Archi- 
tectural Designs  in  the  approaching  International 
Exliibition  of  1S72),  stating  that  very  few  designs 
had  been  seat  in  for  exhibition  by  the  Members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  G.  H.  BiRCir,  Vice-President,  then  read  a 
paper  on 

CIIKISTI.VN    ICONOGRAI'IIY. 

Last  session  the  author  read  a  paper  before  the 
Association  on  "  Symbolism  as  applied  to  Architec- 
ture, and  its  Influence  on  Plan  and  Arrangement." 
His  subject  on  the  present  occasion  was  the  corollary 
of  the  former  subject,  and  he  was  the  more  anxious 
to  treat  of  it,  because  he  thought  that  at  no  other 
period  of  the  revival  of  Christian  art  in  this  country 
could  there  have  been  a  better  time  than  now  to 
attempt  to  make  some  slight  stand  agiinst  that 
liberty  in  art  which,  however  glorious  it  might  be 
in  theory  (of  entire  freedom  in  its  national,  civil, 
or  domestic  capacity)  must,  when  it  became  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  be  trammelled  by  certain  regu- 
lations, conditions,  and  traditions  to  tit  it  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  that  which  was  fixed,  changeless,  and 
divine.  Without  faith,  art,  if  it  enjoyed  an  arti- 
ficial existence,  was  a  base  mockery  of  its  better 
self;  and  though  the  revival  of  Christian  architec- 
ture was  a  glorious  fact,  and  principles  timidly  put 
forth  thirty  years  ago  were  now  accepted  and  even 
developed  to  their  fullest  extent,  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
all  those  who  were  or  who  might  be  engaged  in  tlie 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  should  study 
iconography  in  all  its  branches;  they  would  be 
better  church  architects  for  tlie  study,  and  would 
never  regret  the  time  spent  on  it.  Mr.  Birch  next 
briefly  traced  the  history  of  iconographical  art  from 
the  iirst  attempts  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  even  earlier  examples, 
as  seen  in  the  Catacombs,  remarking  that  in  M. 
Didron's  incomparable  work  on  Christian  icono- 
graphy, all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  art 
were  c^nrefully  noted  from  their  commencement,  and 
traced  to  their  final  development  or  total  extinction. 
The  two  great  points  on  which  Mr.  Birch  washed  to 
insist  were: — Firstly,  the  employment  of  art  to  teach 
as  well  as  to  decorate  or  adorn  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
application  of  such  decoration  to  the  various  parts 
of  a  church  with  a  special  and  peculiar  significance 
to  such  parts  and  their  uses.  He  wanted  also  to 
drags'  attention  to  the  constant  abuse  of  both  these 
fundamental  principles  in  modern  ecclesiastical  art, 
and  to  demonstrate  a  few  of  the  errors  which  have 
been  perpetrated  in  our  times  in  some  of  our  finest 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  were  being  absolutely 
ruined  by  the  fearful  amount  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
chievous incapacity  betrayed  by  those  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  them,  and  with  whom  he  w^as 
obliged  to  couple  their  professional  advisers  in  such 
acts.  It  was  good  to  restore  a  church  reverently, 
and  care  for  every  stone,  and  treat  it  (as  it  really 
was)  as  a  documentary  evidence  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance— a  page  of  history  in  itself ;  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  buttress  and  the  crumbling  wall ;  to 
replace  cross  and  pinnacle,  and  repair  what  devouring 
time  or  sacrilegicus  hands  have  defaced:  no  time, 
no  trouble,  should  be  begrudged  by  architects  in 
rendering  themselves  able  to  undertake  such  a  work 
of  restoration  properlj'.  But  how  often  did  it  happen 
that  he  to  whom  the  work  of  restoring  or  raising 
the  substantial  fabric  of  walls,  arches,  and  columns 
had  been  entrusted  had  not  cared,  or  had  felt  himself 
perhaps  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  question  of  in- 
ternal decoration — of  imagery,  glass,  or  wall  decora- 
tion— and  had  either  shirked  the  question  entirely, 
or  had  contented  himself  with  just  approving  some 
scheme  submitted  to  him,  emanating  from  some 
eminent  "  art-firm  " — a  scheme  which  perhaps  had 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  was  chaotic  and  con- 
fused, as  well  as  being  (which  was  more  often  the 
ease)  entirely  incorrect.  There  were  some  honour- 
able instances  of  "art-firms"  in  which  individual 
members  had  made  this  subject  their  peculiar  study ; 
but  from  their  position  they  were  often  unable  to  carry 
out  a  proper  scheme.  Two  very  important  obstacles 
stood  in  the  way :  pleasing  their  customers  first — for 


there  was  no  subject  more  governed  by  individual 
caprice  than  this — aud,  secondly,  the  inadequate  sum 
placed  at  their  disposal  A  reredos  was  erected,  a 
stained  glass  window  inserted,  or  some  mural  decora- 
tion attempted,  with  which  the  architect  expressed 
himself  "  much  pleased,"  because  they  were  all,  if 
moderately  successful,  important  helps  to  make  his 
building  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public. 
As  time  went  on,  a  new  incumbent  or  some  member 
of  the  congregation  was  desirous  of  doing  something 
more  in  the  shape  of  decoration,  say  a  new  window. 
No  one's  glass  was  better  than  Mr.  B.'s,  and  to 
Mr.  B.  they  went.  The  new  window  was  fin- 
ished ;  Mr.  B.  had  dealt  with  it  as  a  window 
only;  perhaps  he  had  never  been  to  the  church 
beforehand,  and  was  utterly  regardless  of  his  brother 
artist's  work,  except  so  far  as  endeavouring  to  cut 
him  out  and  throw  his  window  completely  into  the 
shade — a  very  right  and  proper  spirit  "in  trade." 
Mr.  B.  in  his  turn  was  superseded  by  Mr.  C,  and 
again  was  the  same  thing  repeated,  and  so  on  through 
the  alphabet,  until  the  workers  in  stained  glass  were 
exhausted,  and  the  result  was  chaos — a  chaos  of 
styles,  subjects,  and  tones;  parables,  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ,  miracles,  saints,  angels,  kings, 
Christian  virtues  and  graces,  legends,  and  plain 
grisaille,  all  mixed  up  together  here,  there,  and 
everj'where  in  inextricable  confusion,  the  same  sub- 
jects being  often  man}'  times  repeated  in  the  same 
church.  Horrible  as  this  was  in  new  churches,  in  old 
churches  it  was  little  less  than  profanation.  In  very 
many  old  churches  there  remained  fragments  of 
stained  glass,  half-obliterated  frescoes,  or  mutilated 
sculptiu-e,  indicating  subjects  formerly  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  and  windows — aU  of  which 
fragments,  with  a  knowledge  of  iconography  and 
reference  to  documentary  evidence  existing  in  old 
wills,  charters,  deeds  of  gift,  churchwardens'  ac- 
counts, ifcc.,  might  once  more  easily  be  connected  and 
incorporated  into  a  scheme  for  decoration  which, 
instead  of  flouting  those  precious  relics  of  the  past, 
would  make  them  intelligible,  and  convc}'  the  lessons 
they  were  originally  intended  to  teach.  Mr.  Birch 
next  proceeded  to  enforce  his  thesis  that  ''religious 
art — i.e.,  art  employed  in  the  service  of  religion — 
should  teach  as  well  as  decorate."  The  instruction 
and  edification  of  the  faithful  were  the  primary 
objects  the  Early  Church  had  in  view  in  thus  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  employing  the  fine  arts  in  the 
decoration  of  churches.  It  was  to  this  principle  that 
we  owed  the  glorious  series  of  windows  at  Chartres, 
Bourges,  and  Troves,  and  our  own  Fairford,  where 
a  definite  scheme  was  thoroughly  followed.  We  were 
also  indebted  to  it  for  the  thousands  of  statues  and 
carved  subjects  decorating  the  exteriors  of  Chartres, 
Rheims,  Amiens,  Paris,  Wells.  Croyland,  &c.  While 
contending  for  the  adoption  of  iconographical  schemes 
of  decoration  and  instruction  in  modern  churches, 
he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  an 
archaic  style  of  drawing  should  he  adopted  in  modern 
work.  He  was  not  contending  for  the  style,  but  for 
the  subjects.  As  art  had  advanced  in  the  power  of 
delineating  the  human  figure,  it  would  be  an 
absurdity  to  recur  to  the  more  forcible  but  anatomi- 
cally incorrect  figures  of  an  earlier  age.  What  he 
maintained  we  should  copy  was  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, the  deep  religious  thought  and  devotional 
principles  that  guided  the  artists  of  those  times. 
Crude  aud  ill  drawn  as  we  might  consider  their 
productions,  yet  in  their  very  crudity  how  vastly 
superior  were  they  to  some  modern  work  !  Passing 
to  the  second  head  of  his  subject — viz.,  "The  appli- 
cation of  decoration  to  the  various  parts  oE  a  church 
with  a  special  and  peculiar  significance  to  such  parts 
aud  their  uses,"  the  author  said  that  in  designing  a 
church  it  was  highly  important  to  follow  some 
definite  arrangement  in  the  decoration  as  well  as  iu  the 
planning  of  the  building,  so  that  if  through  want  of 
funds  it  should  be  found  to  be  impossible  to  complete 
the  whole  scheme  at  once,  yet, from  time  to  time  some- 
thing might  be  done  as  the  money  was  forthcoming, 
until  at  last  the  whole  stood  revealed,  finished  perfect 
from  the  hands  of  the  architect ;  the  framework  of 
walls  and  roofs  and  arches  and  gables  filled  in,  not 
with  fifty  different  ideas,  but  with  one  great  indi- 
visible whole,  embracing  all  stained  glass,  sculpture 
fresco,  reredos,  font — each  of  them  part  of  one  great 
scheme,  and  j-et  each  bearing  that  peculiar  signili- 
cauce  fitting  it  to  the  uses  which  it  either  symbo- 
lised or  was  applied  to.  Chartres  Cathedral  was  cited 
and  described  iu  detail  as  affording  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  an  iconographical  scheme  left  to  us  ;  but 
instances  were  afforded  by  otlier  large  cathedrals  in 
France,  aud  in  England  we  had  a  most  beautiful 
example  in  Wells  Cathedral.  With  this  exception, 
and  the  ruined  part  of  Croyland,  we  had  no  such 
stupendous  facades,  bristling  with  statues  and 
encrusted  with  figure  subjects,  as  were  to  be  found 
in  France;  but  the  little  we  had  was  as  carefully 
worked  out  as  iu  the  glorious  fronts  of   Amiens, 


Paris.  Chartres,  Rheims,  Rouen,  or  Strasbourg. 
Mr.  Birch  next  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  subjects 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
interior  of  a  church.  The  subject  generally  depicted 
in  the  great  west  window  is  our  Lord  in  Judgment, 
seated  on  the  white  throne  and  surrounded  by  the 
four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse,  encircled  by  the 
heavenly  hierarchy.  S.  Michael  stands  as  the  angel 
of  the  Resurrection  ;  on  the  right  hand  the  just,  on 
the  left  the  accursed,  and  below,  the  dead  rising  from 
their  graves.  This  was  the  most  general  subject  for 
the  west  end,  and  iu  the  Greek  Church  there  were 
special  directions  given  how  this  should  be  repre- 
sented. The  manuscript  of  Panselinos  was  particu- 
larly explicit  on  this  point.  The  font  was  invariably 
at  the  west  end,  and  there  were  one  or  two  subjects 
which  ought  to  be  represented  by  it  or  on  it — such 
as  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Ark  floating 
on  the  waters.  The  font  at  Hildesheim  Avas  particu- 
larly rich  in  iconography.  In  the  decorations  of  the- 
chancel  the  leading  feature  was  the  altar  and  reredos: 
A  multiplicity  of  crosses  should  be  avoided ;  there 
should  be  but  one.  In  several  very  fine  modern 
churches  the  Crucifixion  had  been  put  iu  this  place 
unadvisedl}',  as  Mr.  Birch  considered.  But  more  fre- 
quent use  should  be  made  of  types  and  anti-types. 
For  the  Blessed  Sacrament  there  were  Melchisidec's 
offering  and  Abel's  more  perfect  sacrifice;  Abraham 
offering  up  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  the  Israelites  ga- 
thering manna  in  the  Wilderness.  Of  the  Crucifixioa 
therewere  the  brazen  serpent, the  Passover, Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock.  The  Incarnation,  represented  b}-  the  An- 
nunciation, was  shadowed  forth  in  the  burning  bush 
and  Gideon's  fleece ;  the  Resurrection  by  Jonah's 
deliverance  ;  the  Ascension  by  Elijah's  fiery  chariot. 
All  these  were  subjects  suitable,  in  combination  with 
one  another,  for  the  east  end  of  a  church.  For  the 
nave  and  aisles  there  were  the  Gospels  and  the  various 
scenes  and  parables  from  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  the 
beatitudes  or  acts  of  mercy,  or  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  particular  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated. In  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  church, 
nave  and  chancel,  it  was  well  to  keep  to  certain  sub- 
jects, appropriate  to  each:  in  the  chancel  the 
Heavenly  Host  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  below,  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption, 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  final 
triumph  of  Our  Lord  ;  in  the  nave,  the  practicable 
part  of  religion,  and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from- 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  beautiful  roof  at  Ely, 
it  was  seen  how  perfectly  the  late  Mr.  L'Estrange 
understood  this  subject  of  iconography,  though  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry  painted  nearly  if  not  all  the  subjects. 
Mr.  L'Estrange's  sudden  death  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  Christian  art  in  this  country.  Mr.  Parry's 
own  church,  near  Gloucester,  was  another  example 
of  an  iconographical  scheme  perfectly  worked  out 
aud  superbly  fiuished.  In  concluding  his  paper  Mr, 
Birch  condemned  the  utter  absence  of  regard  to  the 
two  leading  principles  laid  down  in  his  paper,  in 
most  of  our  modern  attempts  at  church  decoration, 
citing  the  metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  and 
Westminster  Abbey  as  examples,  and  strongly  pro- 
testingagainst  the  Vandalism  of  simply  turning  God's 
house  into  an  historical  statue  gallery.  He  ridiculed 
the  Chaucer  window,  and  implied  that  we  might  just 
as  reasonably  have  a  Pickwick  window. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  G.  R.  Red- 
grave, H.  C.  Boyes,  S.  F.  Clarkson,  the  Chairman, 
and  others,  took  part,  and  Mr.  Birch  having  briefly 
replied  to  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  THE  NEW 
LAW  COURTS. 

Fkiday,  March  22nd. 

MR.  C.  BENTINCK  rose  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  whether  the  finally  settled  designs 
for  the  new  building  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  were 
identical  in  all  material  particulars  with  those  ex- 
hibited in  the  Library  of  the  House  in  the  month  of 
July  last,  and  to  move  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  the  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Street  for  the 
new  building  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  were  unsatis- 
factory, and  ought  not  to  be  executed.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  considered  that,  iuesmuch  as  the 
ilouse  of  Commons  voted  money  for  the  erection  of 
large  public  buildings,  they  should  have  some  voice 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  plans.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  when  the  eye  of  the  House  had  been 
removed  from  those  plans  they  invariably  met  with 
disaster;  aud  such  had  certainly  been  the  case  in 
this  instance.  For  a  year  or  two  the  matter  had 
slept,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Session  before  last  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  East  Suseex 
called  attention  to  the  plans,  when  the  First  Com- 
missioner stated  that  the  foundations  were  being 
proceeded  with,  but  gave  no  hint  as  to    what  archi- 
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tectural  form  the  building  shoukl  tal;e.     Tlie  matter 
remained  in  abeyance  till  July  last  year,  when  cer- 
tain designs  were  placed  in    the    Library.     On  the 
20th  of  that  month  he  addressed  a   r|Ucstion  to    the 
First  Commissioner,  and    asked     him    whether  the 
building  was  to  be  erecteil  in  conformity  Avith    those 
designs.     lie  was  referred  to  the    Chancellor  of   the 
Exchequer,  who  said  that  the  Treasury  had  not  yet 
got  the  elevation,  and  that  the  object  of  placing  the 
designs  in  the  Library  was  to  give    the  House    time 
to  express  an  opinion  concerning  them.     That  reply 
not  being  very  clear,  he    repeated    the  question,   in 
answer  to  which  the  right  lion,  gentleman  saiil   that 
the  plans  had  not  yet  been  approved,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  Library  to  invite  the  opinions  of  mem- 
bers,    lie  repeated  the  question  a   third    time,  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  tliat  the    plans  were 
not  approved.     In  the  circumstances  of  last  Session 
it  was  quite  impossible  for    any  hon.    member    after 
the  •21st  of  July  to    make  a    substantive  motion    on 
the    subject;  but.    besides    this,   there    was   a   very 
general  understanding  that  the    Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  meant  what  he  said  when  he  stated  that 
the  Government  had  not  approved  the  plans,  and  the 
plans,  .as  exhibited  in    the  Library,  met  with    uni- 
versal condemnation.     ("  No,  no.")     lie,    therefore, 
supposed,  as  the  plans   were  not    approved  by    the 
Government,  they  would  be  altered  as  regarded  the 
elevation  by  the  architect.    On  tlie  •22nd  of  February 
he  addressed  a   question    to   the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  inquiring  whether  the  designs  had  been 
altered,  and  if  so,  whether  they  would  be  placed    in 
the  Library  for  the  consideration  of  the  House.    The 
right  hon.    gentleman,   in    reply,    said  these  designs 
were  exhibited   in    the    Library    for    several  weeks 
last  Session,  but  hon.    gentlemen  who   were   critical 
ill  such  matters  could    not   be    induced    to    express 
theu-    opinions.     After    submitting    them    to    that 
ordeal    the    Government    did    approve    them,    and 
there  would  be  no  use   in    again   exhibiting    them. 
Bluch  discussion  had  occurred  on  this  matter  in    the 
public    prints,     and    on    the    0  th  of  December  an 
.article  appeared  in  The  Times  in  large  type,  which 
at  first  sight   seemed    to  have  been  inspired   by  the 
Government,  for  The  Times  was  a  journal  well  in- 
formed on  all  these  matters,  and  was   known    occa- 
sionally at  least    to    receive  information  from    high 
quarters.     The    article    in    The  Times    began   by 
stating  that  the  amended  designs   noticed    in    that 
journal  three  months  previously — those  exhibited  in 
the  Library  of  the  House — had  given   pl.ace   to   the 
finally  settled  designs,  which,  it   was  hoped,  would 
soon  be  superseded  by  altogether  new   designs.     He 
referred  to  this  to  show  that  there  was  a   gener.ally 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  designs  which    had    been 
exhibited    iu    the    House    had    been    substantially 
altered  ;  and,    indeed,    the   -writer    pointed    out  at 
length  the  differences  between  the  two  designs,  and 
he  understood  that  the  •'finally  settled  designs  "  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  Athenaeum    Club.     He   main- 
tained that  the  Government  ought  to  follow  the  rule 
of  its  predecessors,  and  submit   their   finally    settled 
designs  to    the   members  of  the    House.     He  a.sked 
the  House  to    condemn  the   designs    exhibited    last 
year,  and  he    did  so  because  he   fully  endorsed  the 
opinion  of  The  Timcs^  which  protested  against  this 
vast  mass  of  buildings  because    its    outer  form    was 
not  what  we  were  ambitious  enough  to    require    for 
Courts  of  .Justice,  and  what  we    did   retjuire  was    a 
building  the  favade  of  which  would  proclaim   as  in- 
teiligibly  as  words  could,  "  These  are   the  Courts  of 
Justice."     The  designs  had  been  attacked  in  letters 
signed  by  the  names  of  M'yatt,  Fergusson,   Smirke, 
Cust.  Bowyer,  Pugin,  Denison.  and  tile  hon.  member 
for  Totnes,  as  wcU  as  b>  the  journals  devoted  to  ar- 
chitecture; and  they  had  been    dcfendeil    by    Mr. 
raiskin.    an    artistic  Will-o'-the-wisp,    who   would 
draw  us  to  an  artistic  vampire.     Progress  might  bi> 
made  with  the  foundations,  but    wo  ought  nut  to  be 
committed    to  the  elevation    until    satisfactory  de- 
signs had  been  accepted.     Better  have    delay    than 
rush  madly  into  an  insane  scheme.and  erect  buildings 
which  would  not  be  satisfactory.     He  couciiided  by 
moving.   ••  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  de- 
signs prepared  by  Mr.  Street  for  the  new  buildir.gof 
the   Courts  of  Justice  are  unsatisfactory  and  ought 
not  to  be  executed." 

Mr.  Beresford  Hopk  hoped  the  erection  of  the 
Law  Courts  according  to  BIr.  Street's  design  would 
be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  two  portions  of  tlie 
hon.  member's  speech  were  hardly  consistent,  for  lie 
complained  that  the  designs  which  were  being  carried 
out  were  not  those  exhibited  in  the  Library,  and 
then  he  asked  to  condemn  the  designs  which  were 
so  exhibited,  but  not  those  which  were  being  carried 
out.  The  truth  was,  the  designs  which  were  being  car- 
ried out  were,  architecturally  and  substantially,  but 
with  some  improvements,  those  which  were  exhibited 
tor  several  months  in  the  Library  of  the  House  without 
any  one  taking  nn  opportunity   to  comment   upon 


them  openly  ;  and  these  improved  designs,  eleva- 
tions, plans,  and  details  had  been  published  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  so  that  all  who  were  interested 
might  know  what  they  were.  The  article 
in  The  Times  did  scant  justice  to  the 
architect;  that  article  was  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  big  words,  piled  together  with 
reckless  profusion  ;  it  was  simply  based  on  the  power 
of  reckless  assertion,  and  as  a  description  of  the 
liuililing  it  was  without  value.  The  question  between 
Mr.  Street  and  the  section  of  the  public  represented 
by  the  hon.  member  might  be  summeil  up  in  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Street  had  the  common  sense  to  arrange 
his  internal  plans  first,  and  then  to  accommodate  his 
elevation  to  them.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
been  criticised  severely,  and  mainly  because  the  in- 
tern.il  arrangements  were  sacrificed  to  the  river 
frontage.  The  architect  of  the  Law  Courts  had 
taken  extreme  pains  to  ascertain  all  the  wants  and 
recjuirements  of  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  i:>ublic 
in  connection  with  the  18  Courts  of  Law  which  he 
had  to  provide.  Mr.  Street  had  arranged  a  most 
practical  and  convenient  plan  which  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Com-ts,  and  of  everybody  con- 
nected with  them,  and  having  done  this  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  cast  it  into  an  ornamental  form  and  to 
design  the  elevation  which  would  be  presented  to  the 
Strand.  Stripped  of  tall  talk,  and  reduced  to  plain 
matter  of  fact,  this  was  the  sum  total  of  the  charge 
brought  against  the  architect.  He  contended  that 
the  building  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  dignified,  well 
balanced,  and  regular  pile.  If  Mr.  Street's  design 
were  rejected,  what  chance  would  there  be  of  getting 
a  better  plan  from  a  uew  architect,  especially  as  his 
employers  would  not  change  their  views  and  their 
orders  ?  The  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  only 
be  productive  of  additional  delay,  dissatisfaction,  and 
expense,  while  in  the  end  we  should  hjive  not  a 
better,  but  probably  a  worse  building  than  that  de- 
signed by  the  eminent  architect  who,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  had  devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  this  subject.     (Hear.) 

Sir  RouNDELL  Palmer  never  felt  so  utterly  per- 
plexed and  so  unconscious  of  his  own  insigniticance 
in  point  of  taste  as  when  he  was  listening  to  dis- 
cussions in  that  House  or  reading  controversies  in 
the  newspapers  respecting  the  mysteries  of  archi- 
tecture. (A  laugh.)  It  was  quite  clear  that  no 
architect  would  ever  please  bis  brother  architects. 
After  listening  to  this  lUscussion  and  reading  the 
newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  he  would  preface 
the  few  remarks  he  wished  to  make  with  a  confession 
that  he  had  no  taste  at  all.  (Laughter.)  At  all 
events,  this  was  a  building  which  for  years  had  been 
wanted,  and  for  the  want  of  which  justice  had  been 
straitened,  and  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense intiicted  on  the  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
scheme  had  been  maturing  for  20  years  before  it  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  and  when  at  last  designs 
were  sent  in  by  eminent  architects,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  any  one  of  them  would 
be  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose. 
There  was,  in  point  of  fact,  only  a  limited  sum  of 
money,  which  would  not  en,able  us  to  indulge  in  an 
unlimited  display-  of  what  was  termed  taste.  The 
majority  of  the  judges  appointed  to  report  on  the 
designs  thought  that  on  the  whole  those  of  Mr. 
Street  and  Mr.  Barry  were  the  best,  and  cventuallj- 
the  design  of  Mr.  Street  was  selected.  That  gentle- 
man reconsidered  his  plans  many  times  in  order  to 
meet  the  two  exigencies  of  not  spending  too  much 
money  and  at  the  same  time  of  erecting  as  handsome 
a  building  as  he  could  with  the  requisite  accommoda- 
tion. Again  confessing  he  had  no  t.aste  whatever,  he 
was  bound  to  say  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  principal 
part  of  this  design  by  no  means  deserved  the  whole- 
.sale  condemnation  which  had  been  passed  upon  it. 
Taking  it  altogether  it  was  a  building  which  would 
answer  its  purpose,  and  he  trusted  that  as  the  new 
courts  were  required  soon  the  Government  would 
proceed  to  erect  them  without  further  delay.  (Hear.) 
Mr.  Gricgory,  taking  a  utilitarian  view  of  the 
question,  pointed  out  that  the  country  was  now 
losing  £10.01)0  a  year,  which  was  the  amount  of  the 
interest  on  the  monej'  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
the  site.  He  believed  the  exterior  of  the  building 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  metropolis.  As  to  the 
access  between  the  different  courts  and  the  central 
hall,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  access  at 
both  ends  for  the  profession,  without  entering  the 
part  open  to  the  public. 

Lord  Ei.cnii  deemed  it  a  thankless  ta.sk  to  refer  to 
any  question  of  taste,  after  it  had  been  so  ."  sat  upon" 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite ;  such 
matters  were  usually  contested  by  partisans  of  the 
Classical  and  the  Gothic  style;  whereas  the  question 
ought  to  be  the  suitability  of  a  building  for  its  pur- 
pose and  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
The   noble   lord   was   proceeding   to   allude   to  the 


Natural  History  iluseum  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  cry  of  '•  tjuestion,"  but  he  maintained  that  the 
motion  being  Supply  he  had  a  right  to  comment  on 
any  cognate  matter.  He  complained  th.at  the  designs 
for  that  museum  having  been  adjudicated  upon  by  a 
competent  committee,  the  premiated  design,  on  the 
death  of  its  author,  had  been  raateri.illy  altered  by 
another  architect,  the  public  having  no  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  amended  plan.  He  intended  at  a 
future  day  to  call  attention  to  the  histor}'  of  the  de- 
signs for  public  buildings  of  late  years. 

Mr.  GoLDSMiD  had  ascertained  that  the  profession 
were  generally  satisfied  with  Mr.  Street's  plans,  and 
he  hoped  no  obstruction  would  be  offered  to  their 
execution. 

Lord  J.  Manners  urged  the  impolicy  of  fettering 
architects  whose  designs  had  been  accepted,  and  of 
subjecting  them  to  a  chronic  uncertainty  as  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  work.  An  unfortunate  result 
of  such  procedure  was  presented  in  the  new  Foreign 
Ofiice,  Mr.  Scott  being  compelled  to  build  an  Italian 
palace. 

Mr.  AvRTOx  said  that  as  the  plans  for  the  new 
Courts  of  Justice  had  come  into  the  OlBce  of  Works 
he  would  answer  the  question  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  put  upon  the  paper,  but  before  doing  so  he 
would  remind  the  bun.  member  that  his  motion  was 
four  years  too  late.  Ever}'  architect  h.ad  his  peculiar 
style,  aud  if  the  hon.  member  h.ad  objected  to  the 
style  of  Mr.  Street  he  should  have  taken  steps  to 
have  the  preparation  of  the  designs  for  th3  new 
Courts  of  ifustice  taken  out  of  his  hands  when  he 
was  first  appointed.  The  original  ])lans  had  been 
returned  to  Mr.  Street  at  the  end  of  last  Session  for 
amendment,  and  the  Treasury  h.ad  since  approved 
the  revised  designs  and  had  requested  Mr.  Street  to 
go  on  with  his  working  designs.  The  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  at  South  Kensington  was  in  exactly 
the  same  position,  the  architect  having  been  requested 
to  proceed  with  the  designs. 

Lord  Elcho  observed  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  not  stated  whether  he  intended  to  exhibit 
the  designs. 

Mr.  Ayrton  saw  no  useful  end  which  it  would 
serve  to  exhibit  them. 

Mr.  C.  Benti.xck  withdrew  his  amendment,  and 
the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  was 
theu  likewise  withdrawn. 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEWS  IN  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

AT  the  General  Conference  of  Architects  held  iu 
London  iu  May  last  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roy.al  Institute  of  IJritish  Architects,  this  subject 
came  on  for  discussion.  Jlr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  M.A  , 
F.K.I. B.A.,  .author  of  "  The  Parallels  of  Architec- 
ture," &c..  in  introducing  the  subject,  said  he  was 
very  desirous  of  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting perspective  views  to  competitive  exhibitions 
and  examinations,  and  for  this  reason :  the  mode  in 
which  any  building  is  comprehendeil  or  viewed  by 
an}'  ordin.ary  person,  and,  indeed,  by  an  architect,  is 
through  the  means  of  the  laws  of  perspective.  These 
laws  of  perspective  are  the  laws  of  nature.  We  only 
know  what  a  building  is  by  what  we  see  it  to  be. 
The  geometrical  elevation,  section,  and  plan  of  th.at 
building  .are  merely  the  means  by  which  a  skilled 
person,  a  scientific  person,  or  an  architect  is  able  to 
lay  before  the  builder  or  the  ]mblic  the  mode  by 
means  of  which  he  intends  to  carry  out  his  jirimitive 
idea,  if  it  is  an  idea  at  all,  of  the  building  the  per- 
spective effect  of  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  He 
must  or  ought  to  have  imagined  the  building  in  per- 
spective before  he  brought  it  upon  paper.  Archi- 
tects' designs  ought  always,  therefore,  to  be  drawn 
in  perspective.  An  architect,  in  fact,  ought  to  think 
in  perspective,  and  not  think  by  the  T-s<iuare  and 
the  drawing  board,  for  this  is  completely  bringing 
down  and  reducing  the  function  of  the  architect  to 
the  mere  level  of  a  simple  geometrical  transaction. 
It  is  not  that.  The  architect  conceives  his  building 
in  his  own  mind  first  of  all,  but  has  to  explain  the 
wav  in  which  he  wishes  it  to  be  executed  so  as  to 
proiluce  a  certain  effect  upon  the  beholder,  and  the 
effect  can  only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
laws  of  perspective,  and  by  the  means  which  every 
person  has  of  looking  upon  a  building.  Therefore, 
the  first  consideration  in  all  competition  "in- 
structions" should  be  that  the  .architect  should 
present  the  building  to  the  public  as  he  conceived 
it — that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  perspective — 
aud  that  he  should  accompany  it  by  explanatory 
plans  and  elevations.  It  is  undoubtedl}'  right  and 
just  that  he  should  give  the  idea  as  he  originally 
conceived  it,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  conceived  it. 
Some  people  mav  say  that  a  perspective  view  docs 
not  give  you  the  original  conception  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view  out  of  a  thousand ;  that  is  very 
true,  and  the  more  perspective  iriews  the  artist  can 
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get  the  better  for  the  purpose,  but  always  with  ex- 
phmatory  geometrical  elevations.     Mr.  Sharpe  con- 
tinued to  say  that   there  was   another  great  objec- 
tion to  presenting  a    building  solely  in   elevation. 
He   defied  any  one,  even  an  architect,  to    say  what 
the    effect    of    certain    projections  would  be.     He 
directed  attention  to  four  drawings  on  the  wall,   re- 
presenting two  ^velI-known  tow-ers  and  spires,   and 
illustrating  what  was  a  verj'  common  thing  in  prac- 
tice— the  structure   of  an   octagon    upon  a   square. 
Mr.  Sharpe  continued:  We     know  very  well    that 
every  octagon  put  upon  a  square  in  geometrical  ele- 
vation presents  the  same  breadth  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  moment  you  have  it  in  perspective,  you  see  that 
the  octagon    is  less  than    the  square,  except    from 
certain  points  of  view  ;  from  the  four  cardinal  points 
of   view,  if  you  will   permit   me  to    call  thera   so, 
perhaps  you  get  a  very  good  geometrical   elevation, 
but  from  any  other  point  of  view,    you   do  not   see 
that  effect.     The  mode  in  which  the  building  ought 
to  be  presented  to   view  is  not  an  exceptional    one, 
but  the    ordinary  one;  that   which    is  usually  seen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  laws  of  perspective   affect 
the  appearance  of  octagonal  spires  and  square  towers 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  four  drawings  of  the  towers 
and  spires  of  Ewerby    and  Threckingham    Churches, 
of  which    the   left-hand   drawing  in   each    case  re- 
presents the   geometrical  elevation,  and  the  right- 
hand  drawing  the  perspective  view.     The   contrast 
is  startling;  the  clumsy  predominance  of  the    spire 
over  the  tower  in  the  left-hand  drawing  in  both  cases 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  graceful  effect  of  perspective 
upon  both   structures  in   the  right-hand    drawings. 
Now,  will  you  tell  me  that  the  architect  designed  the 
left-hand    drawing    first,     and   let   the    right-hand 
one  come  out  as  it  might?     No,  he  knew  very  well, 
perhaps  from  previotis  experiment,  what  wouldbe  the 
perspective  effect    of  the   building    be    intended    to 
present  to  the  public.     That    is  the  mode   in   which 
all  architects   who   profess   to  be   artists  ought  to 
study  and  produce  their  designs  and  present  them  to 
the  public.     Permit  me  to  draw   your   attention    to 
another  fact,   and  a  very   important  one.     Suppose 
for  example,   the  elevation  of   the  west    front   of 
Wells  Cathedral  and  all  the  statues  it  contains  were 
to  be  drawn  as  they  really  are  ;  or,  taking  a  modern 
case,  that  the  sculptor   of  any  of  our  public  monu- 
ments— that  of  Nelson,  for  instance — were  to  design 
and  present  t®  the  public  his  drawing  in  geometrical 
elevation   instead  of    in    perspective ;    why,    such  a 
drawing  would  be  totally  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of 
everybody  who  s.iw  it,  because  it  would  present  the 
lower  part    of  the  figure  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest ;   in  fact,  it   would    not  be    foreshortened,  as  it 
would  in  perspective.     I  think  that  we  may  demand 
the  same  privileges  as  architects  that  sculptors  have, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  present  oiu-  designs  in  the 
same  way — viz..  from  a  perspective  point    of  view, 
and  not  in  elevation,  for  the  one  presents  distortion, 
and  the  other  presents   reality.     One  word  more,  as 
I  should  fall  very  short   of   what  I    mean  without 
saying   what    I  am    going   to    saj-.     I    protest    as 
emphatically  as  any  gentleman  here  will  against  the 
dressing-up  of  perspective  views  b}'  means  of  colour, 
by  means  of  accessories  of  all  kinds  that  do  not  form 
any  portion  of  the  architecture  of  the  building.     I 
protest    as    emphatically    as    any    one   can    protest 
against  that  sort  of  meretricious  and  adventitious  aid 
to  perspective  views,  and  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  the  Institute  may  come  to  the  decision  that   all 
drawings  sent  in  in  competitions  should  be  devoid  of 
all   adventitious  ornaments   of  any    kind  whatever 
except  that  derived   from   the  introduction   of    the 
human  figure,  drawn  in  true  proportions,    and  that 
all  such  drawings    should  be   tinted  in  one  colour 
only. 

« 

VENTILATION  AND    PURIFICATION  IN 
FACTORIES,  &c.» 

JUST  previous  to  the  late  war,  M.  Charles  de 
Fre'cinet,  raining  engineer,  was  charged  by  the 
late  Imperial  Government  with  a  commission  to  visit 
the  most  important  factories  and  workshops  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  to 
report  on  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  the  various  deleterious  agencies  on  the  health  of 
the  operatives.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
were  printed  in  four  large  volumes,  but  the  very 
voluminous  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  stirring 
events  that  followed  upon  its  appearance,  have  caused 
it  to  be  but  little  noticed,  except  by  a  few  scientific 
men.  It  w-ill,  therefore,  be  useful  to  note  a  few  of 
the  observations  of  M.  de  Frecinet,  and  especially  of 
those  which  refer  to  foreign  countries. 

After  speaking  of  the  good  effects  produced  in 
Durham  by  the  construction  of  tall  chimney-shafts 
for  the  coke  ovens,  M.  de  Fr(?cinet  says  that  in  Bel- 
gium all  the  new  coke  furnaces  are  compelled  by  Law 
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to  have  chimney-shafts  of  45ft.   to  60ft.  high,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  carrying  off  of  the  gases. 

In  the  wine-making  districts  of  France,  it  has  been 
found  that  exhalations  from  the  lime  and  brick  kilns 
have  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  grapes ; 
the  wine  extracted  from  them  has  an  unpleasaiit  taste 
of  soot,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  kilns  have  often 
been  compelled  to  pay  heaA'j'  damages  to  the  wine- 
growers. The  construction  of  tall  chimney-shafts, 
therefore,  became  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  case 
of  S.  Etienne  is  cited  as  one  in  which  the  mischief 
caused  hy  the  numerous  coke  furnaces  around  the 
town  was  completely  stopped  by  the  adoption  of  tall 
shafts. 

Ventilation  by  means  of  fans  placed  in  the  build- 
ings themselves,  or  applied  directly  to  the  engines,  is 
pretty  generally  adopted  in  the  French  white-lead, 
tobacco,  and  leather-dressing  manufactories,  and  in 
woollen  and  cotton  mills.  In  other  cases,  water  is 
used  to  condense  injurious  vapoiu-s ;  and  in  the  soda 
works  high  stone  towers  are  employed  to  condense 
the  smoke. 

The  dangers  which  those  workmen  run  who  have 
habitually  to  mak&  use  of  quicksilver  are  too  well- 
known  to  require  description.  In  the  works  at  S. 
Gobain,  Cirey,  and  Chauny,  the  men  are  not  em- 
ployed more  than  three  days  in  the  week  in  the 
silvering  of  looking-glass,  and  the  windows,  which 
are  provided  with  good  ventilators,  are  kept  open 
whenever  possible.  The  tools,  covered  with  flannel,  by 
means  of  which  the  mercury  is  spread  on  the  tin- 
foil, have  handles  4ft.  long;  the  mercury  is  kept  in 
hermetically-sealed  receptacles,  and  the  cloths  through 
which  it  is  passed,  in  order  to  remove  impurities, 
are  beaten  in  well-closed  boxes  and  in  the  open  air. 

In  silvering  by  means  of  mercury,  by  the  tnethod 
of  MM.  Benin,  of  Paris,  an  admirable  method  is 
adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  fumes.  Over  the  lire  by 
which  the  mercury  is  driven  off  in  the  form  of  vapour 
is  an  open  chimney,  covered  at  the  top  with  a  large 
glass  globe,  and  the  workmen  are  protected  by  a 
shield,  througli  which  they  pass  their  arms. 

Some  manufactures  have  not  been  much  benefited 
by  science  ;  for  instance,  no  means  have  been  found 
of  reducing  the  unhealthiness  of  the  chromate  of 
pota.sh  works.  At  those  of  M.  Clouet,  of  Havre, 
most  of  the  workmen  are  subject  to  cancer,  which 
attacks  the  nostrils,  and  which  is  produced  by  the 
particles  of  chromate  which  float  in  the  air.  The 
production  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  no  less  danger- 
ous ;  it  affects  in  a  singular  manner  those  who  have 
to  manipulate  it.  The  operation  of  millstone  cutting 
is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  population  of  La 
Ferte'sous-Jouarre,  the  chief  centre  of  this  important 
trade,  is  decimated  by  the  introduction  into  the  lungs 
of  the  silicious  particles  which  are  in  suspension  in 
the  air,  and  it  is  calculated  that  ten  years'  employ- 
ment in  the  business  generally  produces  fatal  disease. 
The  charcoal  dust  used  in  the  iron  and  bronze 
foundries  for  covering  the  moulds  is  also  found  very 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men  engaged,  and  in 
consequence  potato  flour  is  now  generally  used  in 
Paris,  in  place  of  charcoal,  with  good  results.  In 
bark  grinding  and  other  works,  where  simple 
ventilators  have  generally  been  used,  reservoirs  are 
now  added,  so  that  the  dust  is  both  withdrawn  and 
collected,  and  does  not  contaminate  the  air. 

In  the  cotton  mills  of  M.  Fauquet,  at  Oisel,  the 
principal  room,  which  is  nearlv  3,000  feet  long,  and 
is  used  both  for  carding  and  spinning,  is  constructed 
in  a  special  manner,  with  the  triple  object  of  secur- 
ing uniform  tenqieratnre,  driving  out  the  impure  air, 
aud  supplying  fresh  air.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
variations  of  temperature  arising  from  change  of 
weather,  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  covered  with 
honeycombed  work,  in  the  following  manner  : — A 
number  of  glass  bottles  were  arranged  upright  and  in 
alternating  rows,  mortar  was  then  poured  into  the 
interstices,  and,  the  bottles  being  removed,  left 
a  spongy,  porous  coating,  which  was  afterwards 
covered  on  the  top  with  plaster.  By  this  means  a 
double  ceiling  was  produced,  enclosing  a  stratum  of 
warm  air  contained  in  a  multitude  of  cells.  Two 
powerful  ventilators  in  a  subterranean  gallery  carry 
off  the  impure  air  and  supply  fresh,  the  circulation 
of  the  latter  being  secured  by  passages  beneath  the 
flooring,  having  thirty  openings  into  the  room. 
Lastly,  a  jet  of  water  is  used  in  the  fresh-air  gallery 
when  additional  humidity  is  requisite. 

In  the  tobacco  factories,  uniformity  of  temperature 
is  not  requisite,  and  the  du-st  is  much  less  than  in 
cotton  and  other  mills,  but  there  are  exhalations 
from  the  fermenting  tob.acco  to  be  removed.  In  the 
French  Government  factories,  ventilating  fans  are  used, 
and  eight  cubic  metres  of  air  per  hour  are  allowed 
for  each  workman.  The  factories  are  heated  with 
calorif^res,  with  t.all  chimney  shafts. 

In  some  white-lead  works,  and  where  lead  enamel 
for  telegraphic  insulators  is  ground,  the  millstones  are 
enclosed  in  tight  cases,  and  are  iu  direct  communica- 


tion with  the  ventilating  fan.  In  M.  Kestner's  fac- 
tory at  Thann,  the  rooms  in  which  chlorate  of  lime 
is  made  have  leaden  pipes,  which  carry  off  the  gases 
to  the  main  chimney-shaft ;  a  register  is  opened  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  men  arrive  to  their  work,  a 
strong  current  is  established,  and  the  air  of  the  place 
completely  renewed. 

In  the  lead  foundry  of  M.  Lepau,  at  Lille,  each 
furnace  has  a  cupola  which  communicates  by  means 
of  a  flue  furnished  with  a  register,  with  the  bottom 
of  the  einder-hole  of  the  steam-engines.  Similar 
arrangements  are  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  French 
factories  employing  mineral  oils  and  greases,  and 
where  pyroligneous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen are  produced.  The  method  is  considered 
applicable  to  all  works  where  organic  substances  are 
treated,  and  the  economy  of  combustibles  is  consider- 
able. In  some  soap  works,  the  boilers  are  furnished 
■with  iron  hoods,  which  have  pipes  which  convey  the 
gases  beneath  the  steam-engine  furnace,  where  they 
are  dispelled  by  a  jet  of  steam. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Prussian  authorities  have 
strictly  prohibited  the  grinding  of  needles,  except  in 
shops  provided  with  thorough  means  of  ventilation 
and  for  carrying  off  the  atoms  of  metal.  In  some  of 
the  shops  at  that  place,  each  stone  is  furnished  with 
its  own  ventilator.  In  the  chemical  works  of  M. 
Mercks,  at  Darmstadt,  where  great  quantities  of 
belladonna  are  prepared,  a  large  hood  connected 
with  a  chimney  is  brought  down  over  the  grintUng- 
mill,  and  never  allowed  to  be  raised  until  the 
grinding  is  done  and  ali  the  dust  carried  off.  In 
many  other  drug  works  the  grinding  luills  are  en- 
closed and  ventilated  in  like  manner. 

In  the  chemical  works  of  M.  Gundelach,  at  Mann- 
heim, the  men  who  repau'  the  leaden  chambers  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphtu'ic  acid  and  chloride  of 
lime  wear  a  head-piece,  connected  by  flexible  tubes 
with  an  air-pump,  as  in  diving.  The  same  plan  is 
adopted  at  Worms  aud  at  Heilbronn. 

The  severity  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  such 
matters  has  caused  the  manufacturers  to  adopt 
many  ingenious  devices.  In  M.  De  Hemptine's 
works,  at  Molenbeck,  S.-Jean,  near  Brussels,  the 
platinum  still  for  the  concentration  of  sulphiu-ic  acid 
is  built  into  a  wall;  over  the  still  is  a  cover,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  man-hole,  which,  when  the 
mill  is  at  work,  is  closed  hermetically  by  a  leaden 
plate,  and  from  the  space  thus  formed  between  this 
cover  and  the  top  of  the  still  a  leaden  pipe  carries 
off  the  vapo.nrs  into  the  main  chimney-shaft  of  the 
works. 

In  the  extensive  paper-mills  of  M.  Godin,  atHuy, 
where  chlorine  gas  is  used  for  bleaching  the  pulp, 
the  gas  is  carried  off  by  means  of  stone  channels, 
which  are  in  communication  with  a  central  chamber 
30ft.  high,  where  absorption  is  effected  on  a  grand 
scale. 

At  Ghent  and  Dusseldorf,  white-lead  is  groundia 
oil  or  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of 
the  fine  particles.  This  substance  used  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bleaching  lace,  but  it  caused  such  mortalitj' 
amongst  the  workmen  that  the  Government  inter- 
dicted it.  In  the  chemical  works  of  M.  Zinimer,  at 
Sachenhausen,  near  Frankfort,  the  bark  for  the  pre- 
paration of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  ground  in  a  state 
of  fermentation  in  mills  hermetically  sealed.  In 
the  piuification  of  the  sulphate,  the  evaporating 
vats  are  placed  in  a  special  room,  and  under  domes 
furnished  with  special  shafts. 

At  the  lucifer-match  works  of  M.  De  Eoubaix, 
at  Heurixeu,  near  Antwerp,  the  five  buildings  in 
which  the  various  preparations  are  made  are  venti- 
lated by  means  of  a  great  central  chimuey-shaftj 
which  receives  the  gases  from  the  steam  furnaces, 
and  the  draught  of  which  is  aided,  when  necessary, 
by  a  special  furnace.  A  spacious  subterranean 
channel  runs  round  the  base  of  each  building,  and 
terminates  in  the  central  shaft.  An  opening  is 
made  in  every  part  where  phosphorus  is  employed, 
with  a  channel  leading  to  the  main  one  above  de- 
scribed. 

At  the  woollen  works  of  MM.  Hauzein,  Ge'rard, 
&  Co.,  of  Verviers,  the  carding  machines  are  situ- 
ated in  a  separate  building,  provided  with  ventilating 
fans.  The  wool  is  placed  on  a  rack,  forming  one 
side  of  an  otherwise  closed  case;  a  powerful  fan 
acts  within  this  enclosure,  while  a  current  of  hot 
air  is  directed  against  the  walls  of  the  building.  By 
these  simple  means,  the  workpeople  are  relieved 
from  all  tlie  dust  and  other  matters  which  would 
contaminate  the  air. 

At  Ypres,  the  lime  used  in  the  purification  of  gas, 
upon  being  withdrawn  from  the  purifiers,  is  imme- 
diately mixed  with  cinders,  which  destroy  the  un- 
healtln'  odours,  and  the  mixtiu'e  is  eventually  sold 
as  manure. 

After  the  previous  accounts  from  other  countries 
of  the  aid  rendered  by  science  to  humanity,  it  is 
hard  to  have  to  transcribe  the  following  expressions 
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in  relation  to  our  own  country.  M.  lie  Fre'cinet 
says: — "In  England,  the  manufacturers,  forming 
part  of  the  Government,  and  not  fearing  any  censure, 
neglect  to  apply  in  their  works  the  preventive 
systems  adoptetl  elsewhere."  "Were  this  true,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  serious  statements  that 
were  ever  made  against  a  nation  or  a  Government ; 
but  M.  de  Fr&inet  is  able  to  find  "some  excep- 
tions," and  amongst  these  are  Messrs.  Kodgers,  of 
Sheffield;  Thomas,  of  Kedditch;  Price's  Patent 
Candle  Company:  Crosstield,  of  S.  Helens;  and 
Elkiugton.  Any  Englishman  at  all  .icriuainted  with 
the  subject  could  multiply  these  so-called  excejjtious 
by  a  good  number. 

The  value  of  M.  de  Fr*?cinet*s  work  lies,  however, 
in  his  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  these  deserve  serious  study. 


LAMPLIGIITIXO    liY  ELECTRICITY. 

APL.VX  for  lighting  street  and  other  lamps  by 
electricity  has  been  '*  invented  "  by  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Van  Zandt  not  only  lights 
the  gas,  but  also  turns  it  on  or  off  by  electricity. 
The  lamps  are  connected  by  underground  wires  with 
a  central  station,  where  the  apparatus  is  situated, 
consisting  of  a  galvanic  battery,  an  induction  coil, 
and  a  switch  to  throw  the  current  on  or  off  the  wires 
in  any  portion  of  the  city,  so  that  all  or  any  part  of 
the  lamps  may  be  lighted  or  extinguished  as 
required.  Two  independent  circuits  are  necessary, 
one  for  operating  an  automatic  apparatus  in  each 
lamp  by  which  the.  gas  is  turned  on  and  off ;  the 
other  for  conveying  the  current  which  lights  the  gas. 
The  wire  for  the  last  circuit  passes  across  the  slit  in 
the  burner,  where  it  is  broken,  so  that  the  passage 
of  the  electric  current  produces  a  spark  which  ignites 
the  gas.  The  wire  near  the  burner  cannot  be  insu- 
lated by  caoutchouc  or  cloth,  as  these  are  destroyed 
by  the  heat ;  it  is  insulated  by  winding  it  around 
non-conducting  trunnions  on  the  burner.  Above 
these  insulators  the  wires  are  of  German  silver 
tippetl  with  platinum.  Trials  of  this  apparatus, 
nsing  thirty-seven  burners  and  over  a  mile  of  wire, 
■have  been  maile  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  States, 
with  results  that  show  that  the  invention  is  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


SOFTENING    FROZEN    GROUND     FOR 
EXCAVATING. 

MR.  ANDREW  DERROM,  of  Paterson,  New 
Jerse_v,  has  patented  in  America  for  this 
purpose.  This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  re- 
duce the  expense  of  digging  the  ground  during  the 
winter  season  for  building  or  otlier  purposes,  and 
consists  in  the  application  of  steam  to  frozen  ground 
for  the  purpose  stated.  At  present,  with  frozen 
ground,  the  digging  in  winter  is  very  expensive  and 
difficult,  and  consequently  the  preparation  for  a  com- 
mencement of  building  during  the  cold  season  is  not 
generally  undertaken  on  account  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense. The  hands  are,  therefore,  mostly  idle  in 
winter.  All  this  will  be,  it  is  claimed,  avoided,  and 
a  flourishing  trade  contiiuied  throughout  the  year 
by  the  introduction  of  an  inexpensive  systeni  of 
softening  the  frozen  gronnd. 

The  inventor  claims  to  have  ascertained  that  a 
small  jet  of  steam  applied  underground  will  take  the 
frost  out  of  a  disproportionately  large  extent  of 
earth.  He  practically  utilises  the  discovery  by 
applying  steam,  under  pressure  from  a  boiler  or 
steam  generator,  which  is  conveyed  under  the  earth 
in  a  suitable  pipe.  As  it  is  forced  out  of  the  pipe,  it 
interpenetrates  the  particles  of  earth,  is  condensed, 
parts  with  its  latent  heat,  and  is  .asserted  to  thaw  an 
.astonishing  space  of  ground  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  steam  employed. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Re  the  Lundy  Guanite  Compaxy.— The  Lords 
Justices  ou  Satunhiy  last  overruled  tho  decision  of 
tho  Masterof  tho  R(dls  by  which  Mr.  Harvey  Lewis 
was  ordered  to  repay  the  fees  received  by  him  a.s  a 
director  of  this  company. 

Bl-ilding  Societies  and  the  Press.— Tho 
trustees  of  the  Birkbeck  Permanent  Buihiing  Society, 
London,  ou  Friday  applied  to  Vice-Chancellor 
Wickons  for  an  injunction  restraining  Messrs.  Ward 
&  Co.,  from  publishing  a  bonk  entitled  "Building 
Societies  and  Borrowers,"  in  which  reflections  were 
made  upon  the  .stability  of  tho  Birkbeck.  The 
Vice-chancellor  regretted  the  Birkbeck  liad  been 
mentioned  by  name,  but  it  was  done  without  malice. 
If  he  granted  the  injunction  he  would  bo  doing  more 
against  the  liberty  of  tho  pres.s  than  had  ever  lieon 
done  in  any  decided  case.  He  should,  therefore,  dis- 
miss the  motion,  but  without  costs. 


Cibil  (fcucjiiictriuif):. 


0:T   the    NOIITII  LONDON'  KAILWAY  (ciTY  BKANCIl).* 

(Concluded  from  2>age  201.) 

THE  minimum  width  of  the  City  Branch  of  the 
North  London  Railway  between  parapets,  is 
.3Gft.,  and  the  level  of  the  rails  at  Broad-street 
terminus  is  '26ft.  above  the  street  level.  All 
the  iron  bridges  were  severely  tested  by  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  previous  to  the  line  being  opened  for 
public  traffic,  and  in  all  cases  the  result  was  highly 
satisfactory.  On  the  Kingsland-road  bridge,  for 
example,  the  span  of  which  is  12'2ft.,  there  were 
brought  on  to  each  line  of  rails  three  of  the  heaviest 
tank  engines,  each  weighing  42  tons;  there 
were,  tlierefore,  nine  of  these  ponderous  machines 
on  the  bridge  at  once,  giving  a  total  weight  of 
378  tons,  the  length  of  each  engine  from  buffer 
to  buffer  being  34ft.  Wliether  this  enormous 
weight  was  sent  across  at  full  speed,  or  whether  it 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  bridge,  the  deflec- 
tion at  the  centre  barely  exceeded  half  an  inch. 
The  result  was  the  same,  in  proportion  to  the  span, 
with  all  the  other  bridges,  and  was  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  material  and  workmanship.  All 
the  wrought  iron  was  rolled  by  the  Butterley  Iron 
Company,  and  Mr.  Lawford  tested  it  by  putting 
it  to  a  tensile  strain  of  20  tons  to  the  squ.are  inch 
without  producing  any  fracture.  The  rails  used  are 
of  Bessemer  steel,  and  were  rolled  at  Cammell's 
Works,  Sheffield.  They  are  double-headed,  and 
weigh  821b.  per  yard.  The  chairs  are  of  cast  iron, 
weighing  421b.  each.  Since  the  line  was  opened — 
nearly  6^  years  ago — not  a  single  rail  has  been 
renewed,  and  this,  with  five  hundred  trains  running 
daily  over  the  line,  drawn  by  engines  whose  maxi- 
mum weight  is  45  tons.  There  are  four  stations  on 
the  line — ^viz.,  Broad-street  (terminal  station), 
Shoreditch,  Haggerston  (which  was  not  built  till 
some  time  after  the  line  was  opened),  and  Dalston 
.lunction  (where  the  line  diverges  east  and  west). 
The  works  were  commenced  in  April,  18(i3,  and 
opened  for  public  traffic  on  1st  Nov.,  1865.  The 
total  cost  of  the  stations  and  works,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  permanent  way  materials,  but  including 
ballasting  and  laying  rails,  was  £413,700,  made  up 
as  follows :  Viaduct,  bridges,  retaining  walls,  &c., 
£253,000  ;  Brnad-street  Station  (passenger), 
,£120,000;  Shoreditch  Station,  £9,500;  Haggerston 
Station  (including  widening  of  viaduct  from  Acton- 
street  to  Dunston-street),  £16,000 ;  and  Dalston 
Junction  Station,  £15,200.  To  this  total  of 
£413,700  were  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the  Broad- 
street  goods  station,  £250,000;  and  the  cost  of  land, 
compensations,  &c.,  £780,000  ;  the  cost  of  the  rails, 
chau-s,  and  sleepers,  which  cannot  have  been  less 
than  £15,000  ;  aud  £100,000  for  the  widening  out 
of  the  fourth  line  between  Worship-street  and 
Dalston  Junction,  making  a  grand  total  of 
£1,558,700,  for  a  little  more  than  2^  miles  of  rail- 
waj' — i.e.,  at  the  rate  of  £620,000  per  mile.  There 
are  820  yards  lineal  of  cutting  between  retaining 
walls,  330  5'ards  lineal  of  embankment  between 
retaining  wails,  3,620  yards  of  arching,  20  cast- 
iron  bridges,  and  17  wrought-iron  bridges — the 
former  varying  in  span  from  20ft.  to  32ft.,  and  the 
latter  from  32ft.  to  122ft.  The  quantities  of  work 
and  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  viaduct  and  bridges  were  as  follows :  E.xca- 
vation  (one-third  of  which  was  ballast)  150,000 
cubic  yards  (not  including  that  from  foundations) ; 
concrete,  30,000  cubic  yards  ;  brickwork  in  mortar, 
137,500  cubic  yards;  stonework  (dressed),  68,550 
cubic  feet ;  asphalte,  56,300  square  yards ;  York 
flagging,  76,880  square  feet;  granite  kerb,  12,600 
lineal  feet;  road  metalling,  15,350  square  yards; 
drain-pipes  (from  6in.  to  12in.),  9,100  liaeiil  yards; 
wrought  iron,  2,021  tons;  cast  iron,  2,420  tons; 
and  lead,  18  tons.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Waring  Brothers,  for  whom  the  iron  bridges  were 
manufactured  by  Mr.  James  Haywood.  jun.,of  Derby. 
The  superstructure  of  the  Broad-street  passenger 
station  was  built  by  Messrs.  Ciibitt,  .-iiid  the  whole 
of  the  goods  station  by  Mr.  John  Jay.  Mr,  W.  Baker, 
of  London  and  North  Western  Railway  celebrity, 
was  engineer-in-chief,Mr.  Lawford  (the  author  of  this 
jiaper)  being  resident  engineer.  Mr.  Stainsby  was 
the  architect  of  Broad-street  Station,  and  Mr.  J. 
Livock  of  Shoreditch  and  Dalston  .Stations.  The 
Haggerston  Station  5Ir.  Lawford  believed  to  be  the 
joint  production  of  three  or  four  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Lawford  said  that  his  best  thanks  were  due  to 
Mr.  Pichlier  for  his  valuable  assist:ince  in  connection 
with  the  iron  bridges,  and  to  Mr.  Wheat,  who  acted 
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as  engineer  for  the  contractors,  for  the  great  care, 
skill,  and  attention  he  bestowed  on  the  setting-out 
and  execution  of  the  works  throughout.  Since  the 
line  was  opened,  a  galvanised  iron  ceiling  with 
gutters  has  been  suspended  to  every  one  of  the 
wrought-iron  bridges,  to  catch  the  -water  leaking 
through  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  The  retaining  wall, 
a  short  length  of  which  showed  signs  of  weakness,  is 
on  that  side  now  being  widened  out  for  the  fourth 
line  of  rails,  and  seinicu-cular  arches  have  been 
turned  against  the  work,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible 
that  any  further  subsidence  can  take  jdace.  The 
cost  of  the  City  Branch  of  the  North  London  line 
compared  favourably  with  that  of  other  metro- 
politan and  suburban  lines.  The  Charing  Cross 
Railway  cost  £1,000,000  per  mile;  City  Branch  of 
North  Londou  Railway,  £620,000  per  mile  ;  Black- 
wall  Railway,  £432,000  per  mile;  North  London 
Railw.iy  (main  line)  £180,000  per  mile;  West 
London  Railway,  £120,000  per  mile;  and  the  West 
London  Extension  Railw.ay,  £1011,000  per  mile; 
these  figures  including  land  and  stations.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  but  inclusive  of 
stations:— Metropolitan,  £175,000  per  mile;  Metro- 
politan Extension,  £180,000  per  mile;  Metropolitan 
District,  185,000  per  mile.  The  roof  of  Broad-street 
Station  (OOOft.X 200ft.)  cost  £30  per  squ.are;  S. 
Pancras  Station  roof,  £31  lis.  per  square;  Charing 
Cross  Station  roof,  £40  per  square  ;  Cannon-street 
Station  roof,  £50  per  square. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pain,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  (Presi- 
dent), regarded  Mr.  Lawford's  paper  as  a  most 
v.aluable  and  instructive  description  of  a  very  im- 
portant engineering  work,  and  it  was  greatly  to  be 
wished  tliat  all  the  papers  read  before  the  society 
were  as  fully  illustrated  by  plans  and  drawings  as 
was  the  case  in  this  instance.  It  was  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  paper  was  not  read  at  an  earlier 
date,  as  a  work  that  had  been  completed  for  six 
years  necessarily  lost  some  of  the  interest  that 
would  otherwise  attach  to  it.  He  should  like  to 
know  whether,  if  Mr.  Lawford  had  his  own  choice 
in  carrying  out  metropolitan  lines,  he  would  make 
them  overhead  or  underground?  He  should  im.igine 
that,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  under- 
ground plan  was  the  best,  for  although  the  engineer- 
ing of  an  underground  line  was  doubtless  more 
costly  than  that  of  an  overhead  line,  still,  as  a  rule, 
nearl}'  all  the  land  above  an  underground  line  was 
available  for  building  and  other  purposes,  whereas 
in  an  overhead  line  the  only  return  available  was  by 
letting  tlie  arches  for  shops,  warehouses,  and 
stables.  Another  question  he  wished  to  ask  was, 
whether  on  sharp  curves  of  ten  chains  radius,  where 
there  was  a  liabiUty  of  the  w.alls  beating  out  by  the 
constant  passage  of  the  trains,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  lay  the  line  on  a  system  of  wrought- 
iron  girders  stretching  from  side  to  side  of  the  via- 
duct ?  It  was  well  known  that  as  cities  got  older 
the  depth  of  soil  increased,  and  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  was  found  that  as  the  City  was 
neared  the  depth  of  "made-ground"  increased,  and  in 
wh;it  proportions  ?  As  to  the  dripping  of  rain  through 
the  iron  bridges,  it  had  been  sought  to  remedy  that 
by  roofing,  or  rather  ceiling,  the  underside  of  the 
bridge  with  corrugated  sheet  iron  ;  and  though  this 
remedied  the  immediate  defect,  it  led  to  other  incon- 
veniences— namely,  increased  liability  of  the  iron- 
work of  the  bridge  to  rust,  and  increased  difficulty 
in  getting  at  such  ironwork  for  re-painting,  &c.  If 
this  corrugated  iron  plating  was  put  too  close  to  the 
ironwork  of  the  bridge — and  considerations  of 
"  headway  "  often  prevented  any  great  interval  be- 
tween them — it  would  necessarily  tend  to  keep  the 
latter  dam|),  and  of  course  increased  corrosion  would 
ensue — a  thing  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  especially 
in  connection  with  wrought-iron  bridges.  As  to  the 
object  of  traffic  managers  in  having  three  rather 
than  four  lines  of  r:\il  leading  into  a  terminus,  it 
was  done  for  this  reason :  one  down  line  was,  in  most 
cases,  found  to  be  sufficient,  because  all  trains  leaving 
the  station  coidd  he  .sent  away  punctually  at  their 
proper  times  without  interfering  with  one  .another  ; 
but  however  punctually  trains  might  be  started,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  them  to  arrive  with  equal 
punctuality,  and  therefore  where  there  were  two 
main  up  lines,  or  one  main  up  line  and  one  district 
up  line,  both  running  into  the  same  station,  the 
trains  were  .able  to  run  in  without  interfering  with 
each  other,  even  if  unpunctual.  With  regard  to  the 
goods  st.atioa  at  Broad-street,  he  should  like  to  know 
more  about  its  arrangement — whether  it  was  on  the 
ground  level  or  on  the  level  of  the  line,  or  both,  and 
what  arrangements  were  made  for  lowering  and 
raising  trucks  and  goods,  and  for  providing  sidi  ig 
room.  All  these  were  important  questions  for  con- 
sideration in  constructing  a  large  goods  station 
in  the  heart  of  a  populous  district,  which  often 
j  involved  the  stopping-up  of  existing  thoroughfares. 
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Mr.  WiLLCocKS  said  that  on  some  of  the  iron 
bridges  of  the  Midland  Railway  at  S.  Pancras  a 
method  of  preventing  the  dripping  of  water  tlirough 
bridges  was  adopted  which  he  believed  had  proved 
successful.  On  each  edge  of  all  the  girders  a  kind 
of  shoot  was  cast,  into  and  along  which  all  the  rain 
falling  on  to  the  plates  was  conducted,  and  thence 
away  by  gutters.  When  some  of  the  arches  of  the 
Greenwich  Railway  were  pulled  down,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  in  connection  with  the  works  of  the  East  Lou- 
don Railway,  it  was  found  that  all  sorts  of  "  scamp- 
ing "  had  been  carried  out  in  the  brickwork, 
which,  whether  as  to  material  or  execution,  was  far 
from  being  of  the  quality  specified. 

Mr.  B.  Hai-ghton  said  it  appeared   to  him  that 
cast-iron  girders  of  the  span  referred  to  by  Mr.  Law- 
ford  and  u.sed  in  the  work  under  discussion  were  not 
to  be  depended   upon.     Although  they  might  last 
very  well  for  a  time  (say  ten  or  twenty  years),  they 
would,  in  course  of  time,  become  crystallised  by  the 
vibration.     He  had  known  very  large  castings  in 
iron  to  fail  after  being  subjected  to  ordinary  duty 
for  twenty  or  tliirty  years,  and  he  believed  it  was 
becoming  more   and  more   unusual  to  use  cast-iron 
girders  (at  .any  rate  of  so  great  span)  for  railway 
work.     The  dripping  of  water  through  the   railway 
bridges  was  no  doubt  a  very  serious  nuisance,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  tliere  was  no  means  of  counter- 
acting it  except  bj'  the  expedient  of  roofing  over  the 
bridge,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lawford  in  his  paper. 
Mr.  Pain's  objection  to  the  use  of  corrugated    iron 
plating  under  the  bridges,  on  account  of  tUfficulty  in 
getting  at  the  ironwork  of  the  bridge  for   cleaning 
and  painting,  could  be  obviated  by  so  fastening  the 
iron  ceiling  that  it  could  be  easily  removed  when  re- 
quired.  Undoubtedly  the  making  of  tliis  City  branch 
of  the  North  London   line  was  a  great  boon  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  suburbs,  but  he  thought 
it  a  very  great  pity  that  the  London  and  North-Wester  n 
Railway  Company  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
nect their  line  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway,    the 
same  as  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railway 
Companies  had  done.     He  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  retaining  wall  having  given  away,  as  described, 
because  its  construction  seemed  to  be  very  light,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  weight  of  the  locomotives  on 
the  line.   Turned  arches,  he  imagined,  would  be  found 
etpnal  to  the  work.  Mr.  Lawford  had  mentioned  that 
the  Ch.aring  Cross  line  had  cost  one  million  pounds 
sterling  per  mile  :  was  that  inclusive  of  laud  ? 
Mr.  Lawford:  Yes. 

Mr.  Haughton  thought  that  in  giving  the  cost 
of  such  railways,  the  cost  exclusive  of  land  should 
be  stated,  as  then  some  idea  would  be  afforded  of 
the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  work.  He  thought 
Blr.  Pain's  remarks  with  regard  to  the  liability  to 
the  driving  out  of  the  line  round  sharp  curves  well 
worthy  of  attention.  ^Miere  a  railway  ran  upon  a 
vi.iduct  round  a  curve,  the  rails  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported on  a  framework  of  iron,  or  on  a  series  of 
iron  columns  and  ghders.  As  far  as  his  experience 
went,  he  should  certainly  prefer  wrought  to  cast 
iron  for  almost  every  purpose  of  railway  engineer- 
ing, 

Mr.  Walmisley  thanked  Mr.  Lawford  for  his 
paper,  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  a  very 
able  manner,  remarking  that  although  they  might 
admire  the  engineering  skill  displayed  in  such  a 
bridge  as  that  over  the  Kingsland-road,  he  wished 
such  structures  were  a  little  more  ornamental.  Mr. 
Lawford  had  given  the  dimensions  of  the  liroad-street 
Slation  roof  ,as  (iOOft.  by  200ft.,  and  its  cost  as  l'.jO 
per  square  foot.  The  S.  Pancras  Station  roof,  which 
was  «90ft.  by  240ft.,  cost  £31  lis.,  and  that  was 
only  in  one  span,  whereas  the  Broad-street  roof  was 
in  two  spans,  so  that  the  cost  was  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  much  greater  convenience  attended  the 
single  span  roofs,  as  lines  and  platforms  could  be 
.shifted  about  to  any  position  without  columns  getting 
in  the  way.  He  believed  that  the  Butterley  Iron 
Company  manufactured  the  ironwork  of  the  S. 
Pancras  roof,  the  cost  being  .£128,000. 

Mr.  WiLLCOCKS  asked  whether  Mr.  Lawford  con- 
sidered solid  retaining  walls  the  best,  or  those  with 
arches  and  .abutments,  as  used  by  Mr.  Fowler  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway. 

Mr.  H-VUGiiTON  having  endorsed  the  views  of  Mr. 
AValmisley  with  respect  to  single  span  roofs, 

Sir.  Hunt  asked  for  further  information  respect- 
ing the  giving  way  of  the  retaining  wall,  for,  differ- 
ing from  Mr.  Haughton,  he  considered  it  to  be 
ninply  strong  enough  as  regarded  its  thickness. 
With  regard  to  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  cast-iron 
girder  bridges  from  the  percolation  of  rain,  of  course 
that  was  only  the  case  when  brickwork  was  used  in 
conjunction  therewith.  Where  the  Charing  Cross 
railway  bridge  crossed  the  Thames  Embankment, 
they  were  at  present  taking  means  to  prevent  water 
from  dripping  through  the  bridge,  and  were  drilling 
holes  in  the  bottom  table  of  the  girder,  for  the  pur 


pose  of  fixing  balks  of  timbers,  to  which,  he  sup- 
posed, the)'  would  attach  plates  of  corrugated  iron. 
The  drilling  of  those  holes  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  expedient. 

Mr.  Peeeett  and  Mr.  Haughton  having  made  a 
few  remarks, 

Mr.    Lawford   rose   to   reply   to   the   questions 
raised  during  the  discussion.     He  said  that  on  the 
whole,  he  considered  over-head  railways  very  much 
better  in  everj-  respect  than  underground  lines.     As 
to  the  ugliness  of  the   Kingsland-road  bridge,  well, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  some  structures  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  public,  and 
some  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  it  look  as  well 
as  possible.    As  to  Jlr.  Pain's  suggestion  of  carrying 
a  line  on  a  viaduct  where  sharp  curves  existed  on  a 
framework  of  girders,  there  were  no  curves  upon  the 
City  branch  of  the  North  London  Railway  of  less 
than  twenty  chains'  radius,  except  in  the  cuttings  at 
Dalston  Junction,  where  there  was  one  of  15  chains 
and  one  of   10  chains.     As  to  the  depth  of  "made 
ground"  it  was  found  to  increase  the  nearer  they  got 
to  the  heart  of  the  city.     From  Ualston  Junction  to 
the  Regent's  Canal,    the  depth  of  the  foundations 
averaged  from  4ft.  to  8ft. ;  from  the  Regent's  Canal  to 
Worship-street   the  depth  increased  to    13ft. ;  and 
from  Worship-street  to  Broad-street  the  depth  rose 
to  about  20ft.,  and  in  one  case  26ft.     With  regard 
to  the  goods  station  at  Broad-street,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  give    all  the  information   required.     The 
whole  of  the  passenger  station  was  about  2Gft.  above 
the  level  of  the  roadway,  and  the  whole  of  the  goods 
trains  ran  upon  the  same  level.     All  the  goods  lines 
were  built  on  iron  columns,    and  the  goods  trucks 
were  let  down  bj-  drops.     The  line  had  been  carried 
out  on  the  principles  of  what  was  known  as  London 
and  North   Western  engineering.     As  to  retaining 
walls,  he  did  not  like  those  used  by  Mr.  Fowler  on 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  ;  be  would  rather  have 
solid  walls.     As  to  the  question  of  one  span  or  two 
span    roofs    for    large    stations,    the    Broad-street 
.Station  was  a  joint  concern,  half  belonging  to  the 
North  London  Railway  and  half  to  the  London  and 
North  Western.     As  to  the  comparative  strength  of 
wrought  and  cast-iron  girders  for  railway  bridges, 
he  thought  that  up  to  32ft.  span  cast  iron  was  equal 
to  all  requirements ;   girders  of   that  span  would  be 
absolutely   strengthened    by    turning   semi-circular 
brick  arches  between   them,  especially  if  the  girders 
were  continued  a  yard  or  so  over  the  abutment.    As 
to  the  giving  waj'  of  the  retaining  wall,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  4r)-ton  locomo- 
tives  were    constantly    travelling    to  and  fro  upon 
gradients  of   1  in   60,  at  a  speed   of  from  25  to  30 
miles  an  hour.     If  he  had  to  build  such  a  wall  again, 
however,  he  should  certainly  put  another  brick,  or 
perhaps  only  half  a  brick,  in  the  thickness. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Willcocks,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Whitaker,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
unaninnnisly  given  to  IVIr.  Lawford  for  his  paper, 
and  that  gentleman  having  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment, the  proceedings  terminated. 


STATUES,    MEMORIALS,  &o. 

Bust  of  the  Late  Me.  Geote. — On  Monday 
afternoon  a  bust  of  the  lato  Mr.  George  Grote  was 
unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  bust,  which 
is  of  white  marble,  and  is  placed  at  the  junction  of 
Poet's  Corner  with  the  southern  transept,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Charles  Bacon. 

Statue  to  the  Queen  at  Bombay.— A  statue 
to  the  Queen  is  to  be  unveiled  at  Bombay  this 
month.  Tho  cost  ha.s  been  £15,500.  It  is  a  co- 
lossal sitting  statue  of  Her  Majesty,  in  tho  best 
Carrai'a  marble,  with  an  elaborate  canopy,  nearly 
oOft.  high,  also  executed  in  tho  best  marble  of 
various  colours.  The  Royal  coat-of-arms  is  placed 
on  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  Star  of  India  in 
the  centre  of  tho  canopy,  while  on  the  enriched  part, 
immediately  .above  the  statue  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
rose  of  England  and  the  lotus  of  India,  accompanied 
by  the  mottoes  "  God  and  my  Bight,"  and  "  The 
Light  of  Heaven  our  Guide,"  are  introduced.  Bo- 
sides  these  accessories,  others  also  are  introduced  in 
the  design,  such  as  the  symbols  of  strength  and 
friendship,  namely,  the  oak  and  ivy  leaves  respec- 
tively adorning  the  plinth  and  capitals  ot  the 
columns,  with  tiie  oak,  ivy,  and  lotus  leaves  en- 
riching the  mouldings  surrounding  the  entire  work. 
Four  panels  between  the  columus  have  been  pro- 
vided as  spaces  for  the  inscriptions  in  four  Languages. 


It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  Congregational 
Church  at  Sutton,  near  Croydon. 

The  memorial  window  to  be  placed  in  S.  Thomas's 
Church,  Dudley,  to  the  lato  Vicar  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  will  shortly  be  lixcd  in  its  position.  It 
is  in  the  stylo  of  the  filtecnth  century,  and  consists 
of  three  lights.  The  design  represents  the  Resm-- 
rection  of  Our  Lord.  Messrs.  Hardman  of,  Bir- 
}  mingham,  are  the  artists. 


Juitoing  Inttlligmte. 


CHURCHES   AND  CHAPEL3, 

Beddington. — A  temporary  church  at  Bandon 
Hill  was  opened  on  Monday  week  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  church,  which  is  built  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  of  Caterham,  is 
lOOft.  long  by  24ft.  broad;  the  nave  is  GOft.  in 
length;  the  north  and  south  transepts,  10ft.  by 
20ft. ;  and  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber  each  lOft. 
by  10ft. ;  the  roofs  are  32ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a 
spire  60ft.  high  from  the  ground  line ;  the  chancel  is 
apsidal,  and  contains  a  large  five-light  window  by 
Clayton  &  Bell ;  the  floors  are  laid  with  Maw's 
tesselated  pavement,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
building  will  accommodate  350  persons.  The  material 
is  wood.  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Son,  of  Bromley,  were 
the  contractors. 

Penistone. — A  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel, 
with  school-room,  class-room,  &c.,  underneath,  is  to 
be  erected  at  Penistone,  Sheffield.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  Gothic  style,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
architect,  Barnsley.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  chapel  for  400  persons,  and  in  the 
school-room  for  200  scholars.  The  cost  will  be 
£1,000. 

StoivE  Fleming. — The  parish  chiu-ch  of  Stoke 
Fleming,  after  restoration  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  St.  Aubjm,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday  week. 
Two  cumbrous  galleries  have  been  removed,  the  old 
fashioned  square  pews  demolished,  and  the  old 
plastering  removed.  The  new  roof,  replacing  an  old 
cradle  roof,  has  open  arched  principals  which,  with 
the  rafters,  are  of  red  pine.  Open  benches  of  the 
same  material  take  the  place  of  the  pews.  The 
floors  are  paved  with  red,  black,  and  buff  tiles,  sup- 
plied by  the  Poole  Architectural  Pottery  Companj'. 
The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  five  arches 
on  each  side,  which,  excepting  the  transept  arches, 
are  of  red  sandstone,  supported  by  large  moulded 
pillars  formed  of  large  blocks  of  gray  slate,  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  Townstal  and  Blackawton 
Churches.  The  transept  arches,  probably  built  at  a 
later  period  than  the  original  church,  are  of  Beer 
stone,  and  wexe  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the 
same  material,  but  one  of  these  on  the  southern  side 
was  so  much  decayed  that  it  has  been  replaced  by 
another  of  Bath  stone,  which  is  of  the  same  colour, 
although  perhaps  not  so  durable.  Between  the 
north  transept  and  the  vestry,  a  new  organ  chamber 
has  been  built ;  a  new  oak  pulpit  is  also  erected. 
The  church  is  now  capable  of  seating  315  persons. 
The  outside  of  the  church  has  been  newly  rough- 
cast. The  works  have  been  executed  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  by  Messrs.  Stevenson  &  Son, 
of  Newton  Ferrers,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,400. 

buildings. 

Northampton. — The  new  post  office  at  North- 
ampton is  completed  and  will  shortly  be  opened.  The 
style  is  Italian.  The  length  of  frontage  is  42ft., 
and  the  building  has  three  storeys.  The  ground- 
floor  front  is  completely  of  stone,  the  remainder 
being  of  brick,  with  handsome  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Jas.  Williams,  Post  Olfice 
Surveyor,  Whitehall,  London,  and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Dunkley,  of  Blisworth.  The  erection  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hatch,  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Sandwich. — Mr.  Frederick  Mares  Godden,  archi- 
tect, Westminster,  is  about  to  restore  the  only  re- 
maining gateway  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The 
subject  of  restoration  is  a  portcullis  in  the  old  town 
wall  facing  the  Quay.  The  superstructure  was 
erected  on  the  ancient  walls  (which  still  surround 
the  town)  during  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  Porridge 
iu  the  year  1581,  and  is  known  as  "  Fisher's  Gate," 
formerly  Gregory  Ive's  Gate. 

S.  Luke's.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hclboru 
Board  of  Guarilians,  it  was  resolved  to  add  a  new 
wing  to  the  S.  Luke's  Workhouse,  City-road,  at  a 
cost'of  £10,000,  from  plans  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect  to  the  Holborn  Union.  The  plan  will  com- 
plete the  administrative  olfices  required  for  1.500 
inmates,  which  it  is  proposed  that  building  shall 
eventually  be  made  to  accommodate;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, it  will  provide  125  additional  beds.  The 
basement  provides  the  following  administrative 
oflices : — Dining-room,  store  clerks'  oftices,  bsd  and 
wine  cellars ;  and  connected  with  these  oflices  will  be 
the  general  store  rooms  of  the  buildings  on  either  side.  , 
The  basement  will  complete  the  corridor  communica- 
tion between  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  staircase  of  the 
new  infirm  wards.  The  ground  floor  will  contain  on  the 
right-hand  side  the  master's  oftices,  clerks'  oflices, 
committee  rooms,  and  waiting-room,  and  on  the  left 
side  a  waiting  or  receiving  room,  doctor's  examining 
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rooiD,  and  staircase  with  lift  to  lying-in  wards  on 
upper  floor.  The  entrance  gateway  has  a  porter's 
room  ;  the  first  floor  provides  accommodation  for  the 
master  and  all  other  superior  oflicers ;  tlie  second 
floor  provides  a  large  sleeping  room  for  8(j  able- 
boilied  pauper  "helps,"  and  a  smaller  room  for  14 
night  nnrses;  the  third  floor  will  contain  a  large 
ward  for  llo  lying-in  patients,  with  doctor's  room, 
nurses'  room,  Ac. 


AUCH^OLOGICAL. 
RojLvx  Antujiitiks  in-  liATii. — llr.  C.  E.  Davis 
m.ade  a  communication  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  a  Knman  altar  found  in 
Bath  last  autiunn,  in  removing  a  portion  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Bath  Jl.arliet  adjoining  the  Guildhall. 
Blr.  Da^^s  reported  that  in  October  he  found  a 
fragment  of  what  he  believed  a  Iloman  altar  built 
into  a  wall,  and  in  the  following  month  he  discovered 
what  he  presumed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  same  altar, 
although  the  pieces  did  not  precisely  fit.  The  form 
was  peculiar :  the  face  of  the  stone,  back  and  front, 
was  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  the  thickness  thus 
given  perfectly  agreed  in  each  stone,  but  at  the 
sides  they  tapered  with  an  entasis  of  so  slight  a 
character  as  could  not  easilj'  be  represented  in  a 
small  drawing.  This  tapering  gave  the  height  as 
shown, but  without  it  it  would  have  been  a  mere  gtiess. 
The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth.  in  his  "  Aqua-  Solis,"  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  altars  discovered  in  Bath,  and  this 
altar  was  p-articularly  valuable,  as  there  was  no 
record  of  any  previous  discovery  of  one  of  the  Genius 
Loci  type. 

Discovery  at  Capu.v. — In  the  course  of  excava- 
tions at  Capua,  a  prize  vase  has  recently  been  found, 
which,  according  to  the  Atlhitainn,  was  won  at  tlie 
gymnastic  sports  at  Athens  in  the  year  332  B.r.  The 
skeleton  that  lay  in  the  tomb  beside  it  is  probably 
that  of  the  winner.  Unlike  our  costly  cups,  it  is 
simply  an  amphora  of  clay,  with  a  painting  that 
represents  on  one  side  the  goddess  Athene  hurling  her 
spear  and  striding  between  two  columns,  which 
indicate  the  place  of  contest,  each  column  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  Victory ;  on  the  other  side  a 
group  of  wrestlers,  with  a  youth  on  the  left  looking 
on,  and  an  umpire  on  the  right,  a  bearded  old  man, 
with  branch  of  oflice  in  his  hand.  On  the  front  is 
written  tlie  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athens 
for  the  year,  and  the  words  "  a  prize  from  Athens." 
Such  vases  are  rare,  and,  apart  from  their  archaeo- 
logical value  in  determining  the  character  of  this 
branch  of  art  at  a  particular  time,  .awaken  a  more 
gener.al  interest  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  found. 

Inteuestisg  Arcit.kolooical  Discovery.  — 
The  other  Any  some  workmen,  while  engaged  in 
removing  some  rubbish  from  the  north  porch  of 
Chichester  Cathedr.al,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
a  new  paving,  came  upon  three  graves,  side  by  side, 
in  the  usual  position,  east  and  west,  and  there  seems 
some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  buriiil.  The  bodies, 
it  apiiears,  were  not  encased  in  coflins,  but  were 
buried  in  their  shrouds  in  graves  built  iu  the  ground, 
the  material  used  in  one  instance  being  chalk,  in  the 
others  sti>tie.  The  west  ends  are  semicircular  for  the 
reception  of  the  heads,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
graves  taper  off  to  Ihe  east  in  the  usual  coffin  shape. 
When  found  they  were  without  lids,  but  it  is  con- 
jectured that  some  stone  slabs,  found  near  the  spot 
some  twelve  months  since,  when  the  pathway  was 
being  cut,  were  originally  placed  over  the  bodies.  The 
graves  have  since  been  carefully  covered  in  with 
cement.  The  interments  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  iu  the  fourteenth  century. 


LAND  AND  BTJILDING  SOCIETIES. 

TUK  LlVF.Itl'OOL  I.A.M)  COMl'AN'Y,  LIMITED.  — The 

tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week.  The  accomits  showed 
that,  after  paying  last  year's  dividend  and  an  interim 
dividend  of  5  percent,  in  September  la,<!t,  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  was  4:-J3,()17  "s.  Sd., 
out  of  which  the  directors  proposed  to  make  a 
further  dividend  of  10  jjcr  cent.,  absorbing 
XStH.'j  12s.,  making  1.5  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and 
lea\ing  in  reserve  a  balance  of  £20,151  los.  8d. 
The  chaii-man  moved  the  declaration  of  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent.  Mr.  John  Iledley  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  (^lliRMisnHAM)  U.mted  Pi-ilding  Society. 
— The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  wa.s 
held  on  Wednesday  week.  The  report  statecl  that 
the  rcceijits  had  amounted  to  nearly  £11.000,  and 
tho  total  income  exceeded  illitt.oOO.  Compouml 
interest  at  the  usual  rate — viz.,  a  per  cent.,  had 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  investing  members. 
After  this  deduction,  and  after  paying  tho  interest 
to  depositcn-s,  discharging  all  management  and  other 
expenses,  the  balance  in  favour  of  tho  society  was 
£1.535  8s.  2d.,  an  increase  of  nearly  £3G0  ou  the 
previous  year. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

["Wo  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Thn  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  REAnERS.— We  shall  feel  oWiged  to  any  ot  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  iu  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB, 
ai.TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVEXT-GAKDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  6  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  SUDSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  ilie  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  tho  United  .States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Buiuji.vo  News,  post  free  from  this  OfBce,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
iu  advance. 

IS*  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  bo  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 


Eeceived.— G.  N.— B.  &  J.— T.  P.— W.  G.— G.  C W.  H  L 

—  W.  W. 

Notice. — House  Planning. — We  have  not  yet  received 
the  decision  of  tho  arbitrators,  but  are  promised  it  iu 
time  for  our  next  number. 

J.  Hebb. — Your  communication  next  week.  We  go  to 
press  one  day  earlier  this  week  on  account  of  Good 
Friday,  or  we  should  have  given  it  iu  this  number. 

J.  F.  PooLE. — We  suppose  you  mean  the  Aruudel  Society. 
If  so,  write  to  the  .Secretary,  24,  New  Eond-strcct,  W. 

B.  R.  C— The  articles  are  not  finished. 

C.  F. — It  is  diflicult  for  us  to  say  whether  a  building  is 
suitable  for  illustration  iu  the  BuiLiUNG  News  without 
seeing  a  photo,  or  drawing  of  some  sort.  When  you 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  judguig,  we  will  do  so 
without  delay. 


fcrespoiibcnce. 


ROMAN  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

To  the  -Editor  of  the  Buii.dixg  News. 

Sir, — "Will  you  permit  me  to  take  .advantage  of 
the  wide  circulation  of  your  paper  to  make  known  to 
my  numerous  friends  in  England  and  the  subscribers 
to  the  Roman  Exploration  Fund,  that  I  have  this 
day  been  through  the  subterranean  passage  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  great  ancient  Jlamerline  Prison 
(commonly  called  the  Prison  of  S.  Peter)  under  the 
Church  of  the  Crucifixion  near  the  arcli  of  Septimus 
Severus,  and  the  princip.al  chambers  of  that  prison 
called  the  LautumiK,  now  cellars  under  the  houses 
in  the  Via  di  Mtirforio  and  the  Vicolo  del  Gb^t.arello. 
This  passage  is  ,H0yds.  long,  ne.arly  two  high  aiul 
one  wide,  and  the  construction  as  well  as  that  of  the 
prison  is  of  the  large  blocks  of  tufa,  usu.ally  called  in 
Rome  the  walls  of  the  kings,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earliest  part  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  The  excavation 
of  this  passage  has  been  a  tedious,  difficult,  and 
expensive  work,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  subscribers.  It  clearly  settles  another 
long  disputed  question  among  schol.ars,  and  demon- 
strates that  this  is  the  prison  in  the  middle  of  the 
City,  mentioned  by  Livy  as  made  in  the  time  of 
Ancus  Martins  [A.  U.  C.  121.  B.  C.  B.i2.  Livii  hist, 
lib.  I.  c.  .S3].  All  the  disputed  points  in  the  historical 
topography  of  Rome  might  be  settled  and  demon- 
strated in  the  same  manner,  if  the  necessary  funds 
were  forthcoming.  I  have  had  plans  and  sections 
made  of  this,  anil  shall  have  them  published  as  soon 
as  possible  and  sent  to  the  subscribers. — 1  am,  &c., 
John  Henry  Pauker,  C.B. 

Rome,  27,  A'ia  Felice,  3°,  March  18,  1S72. 


GRANITE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
Sir, — There  has  been  much  \vritiiig  and  discus- 
sion lately  about  the  want  of  durability  of  stone 
used  for  building  in  London.  Notwithstanding  the 
care  taken  in  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  select  the  best  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  decay  of  every  stone  building  erected 
during  the  last  century,  it  is  contenilcd  that  if  the 
material  were  more  carefully  selected  it  would  st.and. 
Now  I  think,  with  the  experience  we  have  had,  and 
a  little  attention  to  the  chemistry  of  the  question,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  stone — whether  sand-stone, 
limestone,  or  dolomite — will  resist  the  effects  of  the 
London  atmosphere ;  and  why  ?  .\ll  these  stones 
are  porous  and  absorbent  of  moisture.  London  air, 
rain,  and  fog,  contain  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  of  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acid  vapours, 
ammoni.a,  uuconsumed  carbon,  and  alkaline  ingre- 
dients. These,  of  course,  destroy  the  cementin,g 
matter  of  the  above  stones — the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  m,agnesi,a.  Then  there  is  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  expansion  and  contr.action  of 
the  water  absorbed  by  the  stone  owing  to  the  cxctssive 
variation  of  temperature  during  the  24  hours.     The 


expansion  that  takes  place  before  freezing  is  irresis- 
tible, and  the  cohesion  of  the  cementing  particles  is 
destroj'ed  for  ever.  If  this  be  correct,  is  it  not  time 
to  look  to  our  granites  to  get  us  out  ot  the  difficult}'  ? 
Of  course  we  shall  have  to  adapt  our  design  to  our 
material,  and  give  up  our  crockets,  fiuials,  and 
foliage.  But  may  not  this  be  an  ailvantage,  and 
compel  us  to  adopt  a  little  more  purity  of  design  ? 
Are  we  not — and  the  |)ublic  too — rather  nauseated 
with  such  an  abundance  of  these  trivialities  V  People 
crj'  out  for  a  new  style.  In  my  opinion,  the  adop- 
tion of  granite  would  lead  to  a  style  dift'crent  and 
nobler  than  any  we  have  seen  for  a  century  or  two. 
Simple  and  dignified  in  treatment,  its  beauty  would 
consist  in  the  judicious  use  of  the  colours  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  .and  the  effect  of  high  finish  derived 
from  a  polished  surface  relieved  with  inlaid  geome- 
trical ornament. 

The  cost  of  polished  granite  need  not  be  alarming, 
when  we  consider  that  we  have  steam-power  to  bring 
it  to  our  doors,  and  machinery  wherewith  to  polish 
it ;  that  polishin,g  and  incising  and  inlaying  would 
"  cost "  no  more  than  our  custtunary  carving  and 
moulding  in  stone;  and,  further,  that  worked  Swedish 
granite  is  now  delivered  on  the  East  Coast  at  as  low" 
a  price  as  otir  own  unwrought  stone. — 1  am,  &c., 
Henry  Travis. 


PLUMBING. 

Sir, — In  the  articles  on  the  above  bninch  of 
building  construction  there  seems  to  me  one  item 
omitted  upon  whicli  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  practical  man's  instruction. 

In  the  flashings  of  gables,  chimnej'S,  &c.,  the  way 
described  is  to  cut  grooves  up  the  rake  and  turn  the 
lead  in,^  but  the  most  common  method  adopted  for 
brickwork  is  to  step-flash.  Will  "  Plumber "  be 
kiud  enough  to  describe  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pieces  of  lead  used,  and  the  way  of  laying  with  the 
slates,  aud  what  lap  is  allowed  ?  If  he  can  describe 
the  method  of  measuring  step-flashing  in  taking  out 
quantities  I  shall  be  obliged. — I  am.  &c., 

B.  R.  C. 


HOUSE-TOP   GARDENS. 

Sir, — la  reference  to  a  subject  treated  of  by  a 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  BuildlngNews,  I 
beg  to  euclose  a  clipping  from  an  American  paper 
which  your  readers,  or  some  of  them  at  .all  events, 
will  not  find  uninteresting; — 

It  has  been  suggested,  says  the  writer — perhaps 
many  times — that,  in  cities  where  ground  is  far  too 
valuable  to  be  devoted  to  the  growth  even  of  those 
flowers  most  highly  prized,  the  roofs  of  buildings 
might  be  covered  with  soil,  and  thereby  adorned 
with  a  wealth  of  floral  luxuriance.  There  is  nothing 
impracticable  in  the  idea,  and  we  have  heard  of  one 
or  two  instances  occurring  many  years  ago  in  which 
it  was  put  in  practice.  An  orilinarv  flat  or  slightly 
sloping  roof,  with  a  water-tight  rim  a  foot  high  pro- 
vided to  it,  would  certainly  be  a  good  support  for 
garden  mould,  and  the  watering  of  the  plants  could 
be  very  easily  and  effectually  provided  by  a  hose 
and  pump.  To  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  house-top  garden 
should  be  enclosed  w^ith  glass.  Exposed  to  winds  as 
it  would  be,  the  structure  would  luive  to  be  very 
firmh'  built,  and  iron  would,  aside  from  the  glazing, 
have  mainly  to  be  employed. 

Of  course,  gardens  kept  in  this  way  would  be 
costly,  but  so  is  everything  else  in  great  cities,  and 
properly  managed  tiiey  woidd  yield  a  far  greater 
return  than  do  most  luxuries  for  the  outlay  expended 
upon  them.  Given  the  glass  structure  and  the  twelve 
inches  depth  of  fertilised  loam,  no  better  opjiortunity 
need  be  asked  for  the  growth  of  indigenous  or  exotic 
vegetation.  The  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
would  manifestly  be  under  easy  control ;  the  tempera- 
ture could  be  maintained  at  any  given  point  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  heat  in  the  products  of  com- 
bustion now  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  chimney  with- 
out giving  up  their  waste  caloric,  ami,  if  .artificial 
lights  were  used,  the  tillage  of  the  plants  could  be 
made  a  matter  of  evening  amusement  as  pleasant  as 
it  would  be  unique. 

But  in  the  development  of  any  such  rare  system 
of  florictUture,  there  would  needs  be  adopted  many 
minor  appliances,  some  of  them  hitherto  proposed  for 
greenhouses,  but  none  in  actual  use  where  profit 
alone  is  sought,  or  where  the  gardener  gives  his 
attention  at  all  times  to  his  charge.  Of  such  would 
be  automatic  devices  for  regulating  the  temperature, 
the  inflow  of  fresh  air.  and  the  supply  of  moisture. 
There  would  also  be  afforded  opportunities  much 
greater  than  now  exist  for  the  testing  of  matter.? 
relating  to  science  by  that,  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able, class  of  business  and  professional  men  who 
lighten  the  duties_of  busy  lives  by  amateur  research 
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iuto  the  mj-stories  of  uature's  laws.  What,  for 
example,  would  be  of  greater  popular  interest  and 
scientific  value  than  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  action,  on  different  kinds  of 
vegetation,  of  various  kinds  of  artificial  light  ?  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  anything  of  this  kind  will 
be  extensively  attempted  at  anj-  uuremote  period, 
but  that  some  day  the  unused  house-tops  of  our 
great  cities  will  have  another  purpose  than  merely  to 
shed  water  from  the  rooms  below  we  consider  as 
greatly  probable.  W.  E. 


BUILDERS'  BOOK-KEEPraG. 

Sir,— I  for  one  bog  to  thank  C.  A.  Weddlo  for  his 
intentiou  to  send  jiapcrs  on  "  Builders'  Book-keeping," 
and  shall  eagerly  look  for  the?  productions  of  so  practi- 
cal a  jjerson  as  your  correspondent  proves  himself  to 
be. — I  am,  &c.,  L.  S. 


Itttcrtommiuiitntioit. 

♦ 

quESTIO^s. 

[2517.]— Oost  of  Town  Surveys.— Will  some 
brother  reader  kiudly  inform  me  as  to  the  usual  cost 
of  town  surveys,  for  large  scale  plans,  per  acre  or 
otherwise  ? — X. 

t25l3.]— Surveying.— If  any  practised  surveyor 
would  answer  the  following  queries  he 
would  much  oblige.  1.  Is  the  theodolite 
to  be  trusted  for  taking  angles  in  impor- 
tant surveys  to  be  laid  down  on  paper 
to  ten  feet  to  an  inch  scale?  2.  In  a 
survey  of  a  road  the  survey  lines  were 
accordiug  to  the  annexed  figure,  ought 
not  the  interior  angles  taken  ^vith  the 
theodolite  (when  added  together)  in  por- 
tion a,  amount  to  12  L,  or  lOSO^  ;  and  in 
portion  6,  amount  to  i;  L,  or  S-lo*^?  3.  At 
the  present  time  what  is  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  north  from  the  true  north  ? 
■\Vliat  is  the  best  work,  and  the  price,  to 
learn  how  to  take  out  quantities  for 
cutting  and  filling  in  making  railways 
and  streets? — Young  Sukvevor. 


a 
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[2519.]— Building  Construction. 
— Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
kindly  tell  me  which  is  thebest  illus- 
trated work  on  building  construction,  and 
whether  "  Bartholomew's ''  specifications  would  be  o^ 
any  use  for  that  purpose  ?  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  any 
one  answering  this. — A.  H.  T. 


liEPLIES. 
[3482.]— Reservoir  Construction.— The  follow- 
ing is  what  I  should  recommend  to  our  friend  "  Der- 
mod:  "  ABC  is  the  plan  or  top  view,  F  and  G  section, 
E  and  D  are  arches  turned  upon  the  top,  as  shown  at 
H,  with  this  difference ;  E  is  a  wall  carried  right  down, 
and  separates  the  filtering  bed  F  from  the  reserve 
tank  for  use ;  it  is  built  thus  to  resist  the  thrust  or 
weight  of  earth,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  covering  of 
it  over,  and  I  have  never  kno^vn  this  form  to  fail. 
When  built  with  flat  sides  I  have  seen  the  pressure  of 
earth  destroy  the  tank.  The  section  shows  the  filtering 
tank  inclined;  the  bottom  of  this  is  covered  over  with 
bricks  on  edge  (herring-bone).     Those    are    covered 


with  flat  bricks,  the  others  are  layers  of  1  gravel 
washed  rather  coarse,  about  Gin.  or  Sin.,  the  next 
finer,  the  next  fiuer  still,  &c.,  up  to  fine  sand,  until 
about  two  feet  six  inches  thick.  For  the  inlet  see  its 
construction  at  12  3  B,  which  is  not  the  place  for  it. 
But  at  X  it  is  a  box  built,  and  perforated  tiles  top  and 
bottom  1  4,  the  space  between  filled  with  some  coarse 
innvdered  charcoal;  the  water  is  made  to  pass  tlirough 
that,  up,  and  follo^\ing  the  arrows  down  through  the 
bed,  out  at  I  into  the  reserve  tank  for  use.  For  area 
and  depth  suit  your  own  couveuiencc;  you  must  know 
most  of  that  being  upon  the  spot.  Build  with  Roman 
cement  and  sand  equal  parts,  and  line  with  same.  9in. 
work.  You  will  find  it  all  you  require,  and  the  filter- 
ing bed  can  be  removed  and  replaced  when  wanted 
cleaning.— Jack  of  All  Trades. 

[24  11.] —Book  on  Weights  of  "Wrought  and 
Cast  Iron.— A  v.ry  littl.-  u>elul  work  "on  tables, 
showing  the  wei.uht  of  different  lengths  of  round, 
square,  flat,  bar,  and  cast-iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  Icail, 


and  tin,  by  Samuel  Penn,  published  by  James  Hagger, 
67,  Paternoster-row,  would,  I  think,  answer  "  In- 
quirer's "  purpose. — W.  Fox. 

[2503.] — Magnetic  North.. — At  the  present  time 
the  true  north  is  about  21if°  east  of  the  magnetic.  For 
all  practical  purposes  in  laud  surveying  at  any  time  it 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  magnetic  north  as  taken  by  a 
theodolite  or  large  size  compass  and  the  true  north  at 
about  the  angle  above  mentioned.  The  second  ques- 
tion will  be  best  answered  by  referring  to  any  of  the 
works  on  the  variation  of  the  compass,  or  on  nautical 
astronomy. — W.  G.  Cooke. 

[2511,]— Damp  Walls. — Three  coats  of  boiled  oil 
applied  to  the  exterior  will  waterproof  the  wall — but  at 
tlie  same  time  darken  the  bricks — or  three  coats  of  the 
transparent  petrifying  liquid,  manufactured  by  the 
Silicate  Paiut  (.ompany,  of  Fenwick-street,  Liverpool, 
will  waterproof  the  wall  without  injuring  the  colour. 
—A.  Z 

[2513.]— Vegetation  on  Plain  Tiles.— Tliree 
coats  of  the  transparent  petrifying  liquid  will  do  all 
you  require. — A.  Z. 

[2514.]— Belfry,  Ifs. — "M.  B.  A."asksabout  the 
spire  at  Ifs,  The  pinnacles  differ  from  each  other  in 
entasis,  the  nearest  in  sketch  and  that  -to  its  right 
being  the  most  marked,  I  believe  the  spire  itself  has 
an  imperceptible  amount ;  but  as  my  sketch  only  ex- 
tends as  high  as  the  lithograph,  I  am  obliged  in  this 
to  depend  upon  memory  and  a  most  untrustworthy 
French  view  of  the  church. — F.  C.  D. 


WATER    SUPPLY    ANT*    SANITAKY 
MATTERS. 

Hawes. — An  order  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  been  issued,  calling  upon  the  ratepayers 
of  Hawes,  near  }3arnard  Castle,  to  construct  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  drainage,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  inhabitants  a  pure  water  supply. 
Typhoid  has  raged  with  some  virulence  iu  the  town 
for  some  time  past. 

Sea  Water  for  Sewer  FLusHiNc.^Tho  T^ew- 
fastle  Chronicle  says  that  something  qi;ite  novel  in 
tlic  way  of  sanitary  improvement  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  borough  of  1'ynemouth  Corporation. 
Mr.  Adams,  contractor,  of  Darlington,  is  making  a 
reservoir  in  a  field  in  Hawkey's-lane,  near  the  former 
town,  49ft.  square,  6ft.  deep,  and  to  hold  62,000 
gallons  of  sea  water,  which  the  Corporation  intend 
to  supply  from  a  pumping  station  on  the  Low  Light 
Shore.  There  will  be  two  services  of  pipes,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  Turkish  and  public  baths  will 
be  supplied  with  salt  water.  The  water,  however, 
will  be  principally  used  for  flushing  the  sewers, 
watering  the  streets,  extinguishing  fires,  and  general 
sanitary  purposes.  Private  houses  and  hotels,  no 
doubt,  in  the  line  with  the  pipes  will  be  able  to  con- 
tract for  a  supply  of  salt  water  for  baths. 

FONTEFRACT. — A  meeting  of  tho  Pontefract  Street 
Commissioners  was  held  on  Thursday  week,  for 
considering  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town.  A  copy 
of  the  report  of  Mr.  Harrison,  tho  Government  In- 
spector, was  read,  and  a  letterfrom  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  requuing  the  corporation  to  show 
cause  within  one  month  why  they  had  not  acted 
as  the  sewer  authority.  After  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion as  to  which  was  the  sewer  authority,  tho 
Street  Commissioners  or  the  Corporation,  the  former 
having  always  acted  as  such,  it  was  considered 
advisable  that  the  Street  Commissioners  should  still 
keep  the  power  in  their  owu  liands,  as  they  would 
derive  a  large  iucome  from  the  sale  of  the  coal  in 
tho  park.  It  was  resolved  "  That  the  Street  Com- 
missioners agree  to  carry  out  tho  alterations  re- 
quired for  the  comi^letiou  of  the  sewerage,  and 
ventilation  of  the  same  and  to  make  such  additional 
sewers  and  drains  as  may  be  required  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  town."  It  was  also  resolved  to 
appoint  the  committee,  with  full  power  to  employ 
such  professional  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  tho  necessary  worlcs.  It  was  stated  that 
the  course  decided  upon  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Corporation. 

♦- 

A  further  dividend  of  2s.  in  tho  pound,  making 
10s.  6d.,  is  payable  to  the  creditors  of  Messrs.  Mans- 
field, Price,  &  Co.,  contractors,  at  the  offiqes  of 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Clarke,  M'Lcan.  &  Co. 

The  street  lamps  of  Gottiugeu  were  lit  simultane- 
ously, for  the  first  time,  on  Saturday,  the  IGth  inst., 
by  electricity. 

Messrs.  O.  W.  Brierly  and  H.  Clarence  Whaite 
were  elected  Associates  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours  on  Saturday  last. 

The  premises  of  Messrs.  Woolley  &  Sons,  whole- 
sale and  retail  chemists,  Market-street,  Manchester, 
were  damaged  by  fire  on  Sunday,  the  ITth  inst.,  to 
the  extent  of  £20,000. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  Roman  pottery  was 
made  at  Papcastle,  near  Cockennouth,  the  other  day, 
while  some  excavations  were  being  made.  The 
chief  of  the  fragments  were  fine  bright  red  Samian 
ware,  and  were  discovered  about  (jft.  from  the 
surface. 

Slate-coloured  shale  from  the  coalpits  is  being 
used  iu  South  Staffurdshirc  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks.  The  biicks  are  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 


(ittr  ®ice  CaHe. 


DAELrar.TON  New  Feveu  Hospital.  —  Tho 
Hospital  Cammittee  of  the  DarUngtou  Town 
Couacil,  having  examined  the  plans  sent  in  in  this 
limited  competition,  recommended  that  the  first 
premium  of  i;.'!0  should  be  awarded  to  5Ir.  G.  G. 
Hoskins,  and  the  second  premium  to  Sir.  Pritchett. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  has  been 
adopted,  and  JMr.  Hoskins  will  carry  out  the  work. 
Mr.  Hoskins  estimates  that  his  design,  which  will 
provide  for  32  beds,  can  be  carried  out  for  £5,0oU. 
The  estimated  cost  of  Mr.  Pritchett's  design  is 
j£4,600.  The  Town  Council  have  resolved  to 
advertise  for  tenders. 

Copper  Gas-pipes. — TheJournal  de  VEclairage 
notices  an  accident  which  once  more  proves  the 
danger  of  using  copper  gas-pipes.  On  the  21st  of 
April  last  year,  a  workman  having,  with  a  triangular 
file,  cut  almost  through  half  the  diameter  of  a  gas 
pipe  of  red  copper  of  fin.  interior  diameter,  which 
supplied  the  Liege  station,  was  removing  the  tool 
when  an  explosion  similar  to  the  report  of  a  rifle 
ensued,  and  the  workman  was  much  burnt.  A 
similar  incident  happened  the  other  day,  with  less 
intensity,  however,  and  the  workman,  who  was  not 
injured,  did  not'report  the  circumstance.  Some  gas- 
pipes  having  been  taken  down,  they  were  found 
covered  with  a  blackish  coating,  and  they  showed 
evident  signs  of  corrosion  from  ammoniacal  conden- 
sation. The  black  matter  was  analysed,  and  was 
found  to  consist  of  an  acetate  of  copper,  which 
exploded  between  203  and  248  deg.,  producing 
water,  copper,  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  and  traces  of 
carbonic  oxide. 

Society  for  the  Encouragebient  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — Mr.  Gilks,  the  well-known  wood  en- 
graver, delivered  a  lecture  at  the  rooms  in  Conduit- 
street,  I21st  March,  on  "Thomas  Bewick,  and  the 
Revival  of  Wood  Engraving  in  England."  J.  A. 
Houston,  Esq.,  K.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  also  an  exhibition  of  chiar'-oscuros,  by 
Baptiste  Jackson  and  Goltins;  some  large  Durer 
cuts,  some  choice  large  cuts  by  Bewick,  five  por- 
traits of  him,  and  most  of  his  works  on  the  tables. 
Mr.  Gilks  began  by  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
low  state  of  the  art  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
England,  just  anterior  to  Bewick's  advent.  The 
lecturer  then  alluded  to  the  birth,  education,  love  of 
art,  and  apprenticeship  of  Bewick — his  first  cuts, 
his  visit  to  London,  1776 — the  few  persons  he  found 
then  practising  the  art.  Mr.  Gilks  laid  great  stress 
upon  Bewick's  intense  love  of  Nature ;  he  also  drew 
an  apt  analog}'  between  Michael  Angelo,  the  sculptor, 
who  wiis  called  "the  master  of  live  stone;"  and 
Bewick,  who  certainly  was  a  "  master  of  live  wood," 
and  he  showed  clearly  that  not  even  Durer  or  Hol- 
bein had  so  faithfully  interpreted  Nature  as  Bewick 
did.  He  described  Bewick's  industry  and  his  various 
works,  led  the  audience  gradually  up  to  his  "  British 
Birds,"  in  which  his  fame  culminated.  BIr.  Gilks 
referred  to  Landseer's  "  Life  of  W.  Bewick  the 
Artist,"  and  the  light  it  threw  upon  the  engraver's 
estimation  by  the  literary  world — how,  one  evening 
alone  was  devoted  at  Abbotsford  by  Sir  W.  Scott 
.and  his  company  to  legends  of  the  Bewick  family. 
The  lecturer  critically  examined  Bewick's  modiis 
operandi^  and  showed  how  he  attained  superior  re- 
sults to  the  modern  mode.  Mr.  Gilks  said  in  con- 
clusion that  "  Bewick  struck  a  chord  in  the  popular 
heart,  which  vibrated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  humour  is  relished,  and  Truth  pictorial 
is  appreciated."  An  animated  discussion  then  took 
place  in  which  Messrs.  J.  G.  WaUcr,  T.  Reed, 
Palmer,  Saddler,  Capt.  Britten,  the  Chairman,  and 
Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Browning,  took  part.  With  votes 
of  thanks  to  lecturer  |and  chahman,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

Dangerous  Structures. — On  Monday,  at  Bow- 
street,  Mr.  Napier  applied  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  on  be- 
half of  the  Metropohtan  Bu.ard  of  Works,  for  an 
order  under  the  Dangerous  Structures  Act  for  the 
removal  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  five  houses  in 
Adelphi-terrace.  Mr.  Hayward,  the  surveyor,  de- 
posed that  the  houses  were  all  in  a  ver}'  dangerous 
condition,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  vaults  under- 
neath, known  as  the  Adelphi  .-Vrches.  The  inhabi- 
tants had  been  served  with  a  notice  informing  thcni 
of  the  danger,  but  they  had  not  quitted  tlie  place. 
The  staircase  in  No.  2  had,  by  Mr.  Hay  ward's  order, 
been  propped  up  or  it  would  have  fallen  down.  Mr. 
A^aughan  granted  the  order. 

The  Royal  Academy  E.^hibition. — The  state- 
ment that  has  appeared  to  tlie  effect  thtit  tlie  Royal 
Academy  E.vhibition  will  be  opened  on  Tliursday, 
M.ay  2,  and  tliat  it  will  be  closed  on  Wcdnesdaj-, 
July  31,   is  entirely    devoid  of    foundation.      The 
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Academy  Exhibition  will  be  opened  as  usual  on  the 
first  Jlonday  in  Jlay,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
wliich  has  prevailed  for  the  last  103  years. 

BiR5iiSGii.\M  School  of  Dksign. — On  Wednes- 
day week  the  students  attending  the  desi},'nin<j  class 
at  the  Birmingham  School  of  Design  testilieil  their 
appreciation  of  the  zealous  and  able  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Jackson  has  directed  their  studies  ever  since 
his  appearance  amongst  them,  by  presenting  him 
with  a  valuable  work  on  art,  entitled  "Polychrome." 
The  presentation  was  made  by  one  of  the  senior 
students,  who  spoke  a  few  congratulatory  remarks 
on  behalf  of  the  students  and  himself. 

SIORli    M'OKEi.MKN'.S    DwKLI.INGS    FOR  LONDON  

Applications  h.ive  been  made  to  the  Jfetropolitan 
Board  of  "Works  for  permission  to  carry  out  works  as 
follows;  ByMr.Fred.  Chancellor,  onbeh.ilf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwel- 
ings  of  the  Industrial  Clashes,  for  the  formation  and 
names  of  footways  (22ft.  to  S3it.  wide)  out  of  the 
Farringdon-road,  Clerkenwell,  and  for  the  erection 
of  industrial  dwellings  therein.  (Granted.)  By 
Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  for  tlie  erection  and  construc- 
tion of  industrial  dwellings  in  Leonard-street, 
Finsbury.     (Coasent  deferred.) 

American  v.  Foreign  Biilding  Practice. — 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Hotel  Dieii,  the  new  half- 
finished  hospital  in  Paris,  in  the  construction  of 
which  the  late  Empress  was  warmly  interested,  and 
upon  which  millions  of  francs  have  been  e.-5pended, 
is  built  without  regard  for,  and  in  opposition  to, 
hygienic  principles;  and,  in  consequence,  several 
wings  of  the  structure  must  be  pulled  down.  How 
.ibsurdi  If  we  in  the  L'nited  States  make  such  a 
blunder  .as  this,  do  we  think  it  necessarj'  to  alter 
the  position  of  one  single  brick  ?  Not  at  "all.  The 
architect  publishes  a  card,  all  the  attending  doctors 
prepare  elaborate  statements,  all  the  trustees  send 
commnnicitions  to  the  newspapers ;  and  thus  it  is 
proved  that  the  aspersed  building  is  one  of  the  best 
constructed  in  the  world. — Nciv  York  Tribune. 

A  Good  Vi'.w  of  R.msing  W.^ge.s. — On  Thurs- 
day week  a  meeting  of  the  men  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Norton  &  Marrian,  brassfounders,  of  Bir- 
mingham, was  held  at  their  offices,  Lionel-street, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  men  having  asked  for  an 
advance  of  wages  of  15  per  cent.,  it  had  been  decided 
to  give  them  shares  in  the  new  company  into  which 
tho  firm  was  to  be  converted.  The  orders  for  the 
shares  were  delivered  to  the  workmen  at  the  rate  of 
one  fully  paid-up  share  for  every  two  years  that  a 
man  had  worked  for  the  firm.  Nearly  "200  shares 
were  thus  disposed  of,  the  man  who  received  the 
highest  number  being  presented  with  twenty-two 
shares,  and  the  lowest  with  one  share. 

Building  Oi-eratives  in  Chicago. — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Joiners  and 
Carpenters  finding  that  large  numbers  of  building 
operatives  are  at  the  present  time  lea\-ing  this  country 
for  Chicago  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  labour  in  that  citj-,  and  that  skilled 
artisans  arc  receiving  from  five  to  seven  dollars  per 
day,  writes  that  he  has  received  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Br.anch  of  his  association 
stating  that  tr.ade  in  that  city  is  very  dull,  that  the 
supply  of  carpenters  and  joiners  is  more  th.in  eqn.-il 
to  the  demand,  andtlial  the  rate  of  wages  at  present 
is  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  day. 

Land  in  the  City.— A  move  is  at  length  about 
to  be  taken,  it  is  stated,  for  covering  some  of  the  un- 
sightly pieces  of  ground  on  and  about  the  Holborn 
Viaduct.  Mr.  Richard  Tress,  an  architect,  has  taken 
a  lease  for  eighty  years  of  all  that  angle  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  viailuct  liaving  a  frontage  to  the 
viaduct  itself,  a  rouml  frontage  towards  S. 
Sepulchre's  Church,  and  is  about  200ft.  front,ige  on 
Snow  Hill,  for  which  he  is  to  p.ay  i;i,725  per 
annum.  How  Mr.  Tress  intends  to  appropriate  this 
site  is  3*et  to  be  seen. 

Fall  of  Hovses  at  Chel-sea.— On  Friday  last 
Dr.  Diplock  resumed  at  the  Chelsea  Workhouse  an 
inquiry  touching  the  ilcalhof  Charles  Freer,  aged  10 
years,  who  lost  Iiis  life  through  the  falling  of  two 
houses  in  the  JIarlborongh-road,  Chelsea.  Mr.  George 
Lewis  appeared  for  Mr,  Hill,  a  contractor,  carrying 
on  business  in  the  New-cut,  Lambeth.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  at  3  o'clock  on  last  Thursday 
week,  two  houses,  Nos.  103  and  1G5,  Marlborough- 
ro.id,  Chelsea,  suddenly  fell,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  giving  way,  the  deceased,  who  was  an  a|iprcii- 
tice  to  Mr.  Jones,  linen-draper,  occupying  the  pre- 
mises, was  killed  by  the  simultaneous"  falling  in  of 
both  houses,  which  crushed  him  to  death.  A  number 
of  witnesses  proved  a  Mr.  Bradden  and  a  Mr.  Salter 
were  the  foremen  who  had  charge  of  the  works,  and 
both  Messrs.  Salter  and  Bradden  deposed  that  they 
had  properly  attended  to  their  duties.  In  their  evi- 
dence they  stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  cause  of 


the  accident  was  the  rottenness  of  a  wall  that  had 
formed  part  of  the  fallen  houses,  .\fter  a  great  deal 
of  further  evidence,  the  following  verdict  was  re- 
turned : — ■"  That  the  deceased  expired  from  the 
effects  of  injuries  received  during  the  fall  of  certain 
houses  in  the  Marlburough-road,  Chelsea,  and  that 
Jlr.  Hill  is  deserving  of  censure  for  taking  work  of 
this  description  without  employing  a  competent  sur- 
veyor, and  that  Messrs.  Bradden  and  Salter,  the 
foremen  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  were  employed  superin- 
tending the  work  connected  witli  the  fallen  houses, 
are  deserving  of  censure,  they  being  too  inexperienced 
men  for  taldug  work  of  that  description." 

Defacement  of  Walls. — Mr.  Peek  asked  tho 
Home  Secretary  on  Friday  last  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  disfigurement,  and  in  many 
cases  permanent  injury,  inflicted  on  houses  .and  walls 
(both  publio  and  private  property)  by  .sentences 
stencilled  upon  them ;  whether  the  information 
furnished  to  him  showed  that  such  disfigurement 
was  generally  effected  iu  the  i  night  by  men  using 
light  carts,  who  were  altogether  too  quick  for  the 
police  ;  and  whether  the  Home  SecTi'tary  was  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  same  plan  as  tho  (^iovernmcnt 
Inspector  of  Telegraphs,  who  was  reported  to  have 
threatened  proceedings  against  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Association  at  Ipswich  if  the  bills  of  the 
society  were  found  affixed,  no  matter  by  whom,  to 
any  of  the  post  office  poles  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
Mr.  Bruce  could  not  say  that  any  complaints  such  as 
those  referred  to  in  the  question  had  reached  him, 
but  he  was  iuformed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  that  the  offence  was  frequently  committed,  and 
that  instructions  had  been  given  to  "the  police,  tinder 
2  and  3  Victoria,  to  arrest  any  person  committing 
such  an  offence  witliiu  his  view.  These  persons, 
however,  travelled  iu  light  carts,  as  tlie  hon. member 
had  said,  and  frequently  eluded  apprehension.  As 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  he  had  referred  to 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
stated  that  he  could  not  understand  that  any  such 
proceedings  as  those  referred  to  had  been  t.akeu  or 
tlu-cateued.  If  the  department  had  done  so,  it  w'as  as 
owners  of  the  telegraph  posts,  and  in  the  same  way 
it  was  the  duty  of  other  owners  of  property  defaced 
to  put  the  law  in  motion. 


CHIPS. 

The  Cambridge  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  having 
been  recently  greatly  damaged  by  fire,  Mr.  B.  B.  Eowe, 
of  Cambridge,  architect  and  surveyor,  has  been 
called  in  to  report  on  the  injury  done,  and  it  appears 
that  tho  chapel  and  its  roof  have  been  almost  totally 
ilestroyed.  The  cost  of  reinstating  the  building  is 
estimated  at  fOoO.  Plans  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  »rclii- 
tect,  for  enlarging  the  asylum,  have  beeu  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners  in  Ltinacy. 

It  is  announced  that  the  tunnel  under  the  city  of 
Geno.a,  connecting  the  otherrailways  with  that  going 
to  Nice,  will  be  opened  on  April  1. 

The  new  Workmen's  Hall,  Lewes,  was  opened  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  of  4,  Storey's- 
gate,  Westminster,  being  the  architect. 

A  sum  of  £10,000,  iu  ilO  shares,  has  been  sub- 
scribed on  behalf  of  the  projected  Exchange  at 
West  Hartlepool. 

The  office  of  York  Herald,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  King,  has  been  conferred  upon 
Mr.  John  von  Sonnentag  de  Havillard,  Eonge 
Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 

The  Corporation  of  Sheffield  have  purchased  a 
))lot  of  land  for  ie9,210,  whereon  to  erect  a  public 
museum  and  free  library  extension. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  West  Kent 
Ganlt  Brick  and  Portland  Cement  Com])any,  with  a 
capital  of  £30,000,  in  shares  of  £.%  to  jiurchase  for 
£10,000  the  Gault  clay  fields,  near  Aylesford  and 
Maidstone. 

,£20,000  have  been  already  subscribed  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Calcutta,  to  tho  late 
Lord  Mayo,  Viceroy  of  India. 

The  corner  stones  of  a  new  sehool-cli.apel  for  Moor 
End,  Oswaldtwistle,  were  laid  on  Saturday  week. 
The  building  will  provide  .sittings  for  -100  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  £1,200.  Mr.  Waddiugton,  of  Burnley, 
is  the  architect. 

New  National  Schools  for  tho  village  of  Kilburne, 
Derbyshire,  were  opened  on  tho  l.'<th  inst.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  300  children.  Tho  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Mr.  Knight,  architect,  of  Not- 
tingham, and  was  "built  by  Messrs.  Beresford  & 
Knifton,  of  Kilbunic. 

In  accordance  w-ith  custom,  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  will  not  meet  in  Easter  week,  are- 
solution  to  that  effect  having  been  moved,  seconded, 
and  agreed  to  at  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesdav, 
tho  2(!th  inst. 

The  Sheffield  School  Board  asks  authority  to 
borrow  £89,000  for  additional  school  buildings  in 
that  town. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  illuminate  the  clock  in 
the  Limehousc  Church  tower.  The  dial  is  one  of 
tlio  highest  in  the  metropolis,  being  ISSft.  from  the 
ground,  and  12ft.  iu  diameter,  and  it  is  visible  on  the 
river  from  London-bridge  to  Woolwich.  The  illu- 
mination of  the  clock  will  prove  a  most  nniterial 
service  to  those  who  have  business  on  tho  water. 


€x'Ak  liclus. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  IIartlepools. — Tlic  operative  joinprs  of  the 
Hartlopools  turned  out  on  Monda)'  for  a  coucespion  of 
•2s.  per  week  on  their  present  'wages  of  28s. 

Cambridge. — For  several  weeks  past  much  agita- 
tion has  been  going  on  with  the  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  labourers,  who  are  now  united  in  one  association 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  from  their  employers  a 
reduction  iu  tho  hours  of  labour  and  an  increase  of 
wages.  These  bodies  have  had  meetings,  at  which  the 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  resolved  upon  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  hours  to  54  in  the  week  (with  half-holiday 
on  Saturdays),  and  f;d.  per  hour  as  the  rate  of  wage. 
The  labourers  seek  for  a  similar  reduction  of  time,  and 
4d.  per  hour,  or  18s.  per  week.  The  master  builders 
were  appealed  to  by  committees  from  each  clas«.  and  at 
a  meeting  passed  the  following  resolution: — "That  in 
justice  to  our  employers  it  is  undesirable  to  disturb 
the  present  arrangements  as  to  time  and  wages  exist  ing 
between  tlie  masters  and  the  workmen."  On  'llinrsdiiy 
week  the  operatives,  500  strong,  met  at  the  Guildhall 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  reply  of  the  masters, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  men  should  persist  in 
their  demands,  and  that  a  deputation  of  six  from  the 
united  body  should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  an 
equal  number  of  members  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association, 

The  DispiTE  in  the  Pottery  Trade. — On 
Monday  Mr.  Davis,  tlie  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  again 
sat  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Hall 
to  hear  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and  of  the 
men  on  the  subject  of  the  disputes  which  have  arisen 
in  the  pottery  trade.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
men  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  "  good  from  hand* 
system  in  all  the  pottery  establishments  of  tho  district, 
and  Mr.  Davis  liad  been  requested  to  act  as  arbitrator 
from  the  f9,ct  that  during  his  residence  in  the  I'otterios 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  trade 
in  that  district.  Evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  several 
firms,  and  by  a  great  number  of  workmen,  and  after 
hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  Sir.  Davis  consented 
to  go  to  5[r.  Barker's  works  {Don  Pottery,  Swinton).  to 
see  the  "good  from  oven"  system,  and  afterwards  to 
go  to  Mr.  Twigg's  (Kilnhurst),  to  observe  the  "good 
from  hand  "  system.  Mr.  Davis  will  publish  his  de- 
cision on  Saturday  week,  such  decision  to  be  binding 
for  twelve  months  on  both  masters  and  men.  After 
this  decision,  the  masters  and  men  will  meet  together 
to  discuss  the  question  of  prices,  and  if  they  cannot 
agree,  this  question  will  likewise  have  to  go  before  Mr. 
Davis  for  arbitration. 

Liverpool. — Since  Saturday  last,  [upwards  of  100 
men  emi)loyed  iu  constructing  the  new  tunnel  in 
Great  George-street,  Liverpool,  for  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Railway,  which  will  connect  the  line  from  lirunswiek 
station  with  tho  new  station  now  in  course  of  erection 
iu  Ranelagh-street,  have  been  on  strike  for  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  works  are  almost  at  a 
standstill.  The  men  have  been  accustomed  to  work 
from  six  a.m.  to  six  p  m.,  two  hours  of  the  time  being 
allowed  for  meals ;  but  they  now  contend  for  eight 
hours  per  day.  including  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  They 
base  their  demands  upon  what  they  designate  "  the 
rule  of  the  trade."  and  they  say  that  inasmuch  as  all  the 
stone  through  which  the  tunnel  has  to  be  formed  is 
cut  {blasting  not  being  allowed),  so  many  hours  under- 
ground is  highly  prejudicial  to  health,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  labour  justilies  them 
in  what  may  at  first  sight  appear  an  excessive 
demand. 

Bromsgrove. — The  masters  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing trades  at  Bromsgrove  have  taken  no  notice  of  tha 
request  of  the  men,  preferred  at  a  m'^eting  hold  on 
Wednesday  fortnight,  for  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
work,  a  slight  increase  in  pay,  and  a  limitation  of  tin* 
hours  on  Saturday.  The  men  were  much  di-isalisfiriJ 
at  this  course,  as  the  masters  who  attended  their  meet- 
ing as  delegates  promised  that  the  masters  would  meet 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  Iho  course  of  a  week. 

Dudley. — The  mill  and  hand  sawyers  and  timber 
yard  labourers  of  Dudley,  Tipton.  West  Bromwich.  Dar- 
laston,  Wednesbury,  and  Bilston  districts  are  on  strike 
for  an  advance  of  3d,  per  loo  Knglish  hardwoods  ami 
Gd.  per  100  foreign  hardwoods  for  piece  hands,  and  tlio 
nine  hours'  movement  for  the  day  men. 

TTiNCKLEY. — The  bricklayers'  labourers  in  this  town, 
after  a  strike  of  two  days'  duration,  have  obtained  an 
increase  of  2s.  per  week  on  their  wages,  and  to  work 
half  an  hour  less  tim<'  than  formerly. 

AVest  Yorkshire. — The  strike  of  quarrymen  in 
West  Yorkshire,  which  has  prevailed  for  several  weeks, 
shows  signs  of  coming  to  an  end.  At  Morley  the 
masters  have  advanced  the  wages  of  "strai)pers"  and 
best  workmen  from  -J-'S.  to  I'sg.  per  week,  the  hours  oi 
labour  being  lifty  and  a  half. 

Glasgow. — Tho  packing-box  makers  of  Glasgow  re 
solved,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday  week,  to  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  tho  circular  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  those  trades 
in  the  city  who  had  aided  them  during  the  present 
strike. 

JEDBrRGii. — The  master  joiners  in  Jedburgh  have 
agreed  that  those  in  their  employment  shall  work  only 
nine  hours  a-day  instead  of  ten.  In  one  of  the  work- 
shops the  new  arrangement  has  beeu  in  force  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  othiTS  it  will  take  effect  after  l-''th  prox 

Ipswich. — A  large  meeting  of  building  operative.'* 
was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Ipsmch,  on  Wednesday 
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THE    PROXIMATE    PEINCIPLES     OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN.— III. 

RESUMIISIG  the  subject  of  window  design, 
we  will  now  consider  the  next  step — 
namely,  ie.sthetic  character  or  expression.  As 
an  organ  of  utility,  a  window,  doubtless, 
should  also  be  made  one  of  expression  and 
beauty.  Let  us  see  how  this  may  be  effected. 
In  ray  last  paper  the  essential  or  logical  con- 
ditions of  window  design  were  considered 
under  the  several  heads  of  form,  position,  and 
construction,  and  we  arrived  approximately 
at  the  principles  which  should  determine  the 
design  in  these  particulars.  That  these ' 
naturally  lead  to  the  last  step,  or  the  sesthetic 
expression  of  such  a  feature,  it  requires  little 
argument  to  prove,  nor  do  the  limitations  or 
conditions  laid  down  in  our  previous  investi- 
gation at  all  necessarily  limit  a  free  or  artistic 
treatment  of  such  a  feature  as  some  may 
suppose.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found 
a  thoroughly  rational  basis  of  design,  or  one 
founded  on  an  order  of  consequential  ideas  as 
indicated,  and  will  generally  be  promotive  of 
original  thought  and  invention  ;  while,  the 
trammels  of  precedent  being  disregarded,  no 
restraint  of  a  mere  fictitious  kind  can  impose 
itself  upon  the  artist,  who  is  thus  left  free  to 
his  notions  of  common  sense  and  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  his  work.  It  may  be  argued 
that  such  a  system  of  design  virtually 
excludes  the  teaching  of  experience, 
that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  many 
beautiful  examples  of  art  which  have  been 
left  to  us  upon  which  we  can  exercise  our 
discrimination  and  selection,  and  that  these 
examples,  moreover,  afford  the  means  of  dis- 
pensing witli  any  process  or  method.  Such 
au  argument  carries  its  own  condemnation  ; 
it  would  leave  us  nothing  upon  which  to 
perpetuate  or  develope  the  art ;  it  would,  in 
short,  make  the  most  successful  copyist  the 
best  architect,  instead  of  the  best  inventor 
or  deviser.  This  is,  indeed,  our  position 
just  now.  If  we  plan  a  building  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  and  our  wants  and  com- 
forts (and  this  we  are  compelled  to  do,  save  in 
some  cases  where  conventional  types  and  pre- 
cedent still  predominate,  church  building,  to 
wit)  we  fit  to  it  a  Gothic,  or  Classic,  or 
Italian  exterior  :  we  set  it  to  a  particular 
mould  or  type  almost  intuitively — it  may  be 
to  a  style  borrowed  from  the  far  East,  and 
developed  thousands  of  years  ago,  long 
anterior  to  Christian  civilisation  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  style  himdreds  of  years  old,  closer  to 
home,  but  equally  removed  in  many  respects 
from  our  habits  of  life,  and  thought,  and 
civilisation.  We  cannot  do  better  according 
to  some — perhaps  not  at  present,  but  the 
onus  prohandi  rests  with  those  who  deny  that 
we  may  do  better  if  we  set  to  work  about  it 
in  the  proper  and  only  rational  way. 

I  have  chosen  a  window  as  a  feature  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  forms  a  very 
important  element  in  our  architectural 
works,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  essentially  a  modern  requirement.  The 
form  which  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
fitting  for  a  light-admitting  opening  we  have 
found  to  be  an  oblong  parallelogram,  and  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  most  agreeable  ex- 
pression that  can  be  given  to  this  form,  and 
the  construction  indicated.  By  this  term 
"  expression,"  I  mean  the  outward  utterance 
or  "cast"  to  be  given  to  the  rational  form.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  where  the  logical 
fitness  of  a  thing  ends  and  the  festhetic 
power  or  expression  commences.  The  condi- 
tions of  a  simple  light-aperture  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  by  a  simple  perforation  in  a 
wall  of  the  proportion  noticed  ;  hence  our 
plain  prosaic  windows,  as  seen  in  workhouses, 
factories,  and  the  like,  are  complete  rational 
exponents.     But  the  mind  requires  a  more 


polite  or  elegant  expression  of  purpose  than 
such  a  plain  square  opening  can  give  ;  it  re- 
quires a  more   discriminating  utterance — in 
other  words,  the  bare  fact  has  to  be  clothed 
in  a  language  of  its  own.     Thus   the  form 
must  be  improved  by  agreeable  prnportion  and 
ontliiie,  and  by  such  other  means  and   appli- 
ances as  may  aid  in  harmonising  it  with  the 
other  constructive  necessities  of  the  building, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  it  a  phonetic  power 
to  bespeak   itself.     But   all  these   means  or 
modes  must  be  governed  by  some  definite  law, 
as   much  as  our  rational   form  was.     There 
must  be  cause  and  effect,  precedence  of  fun- 
damental to  the  mere  accessory  or  ornamental, 
the  same  as   in  a  poem  or   in   elocution,  the 
construction  of  the  words  or  the  intelligible 
idea  must  not  be  lost  sight  of   in  the  figura- 
tive— the  imagery  and  personification  in  which 
the  words  are  attired.  Again,  the  fundamental, 
the  logical  design,  is  not  perfect  without  its 
counterpart,  the  moral  aptitude.    Now,  every 
design,  every  work  of  art,   must   appeal   to 
reason  through  the  finer  perceptions,  to  have 
any  impression  at  all ;  this  is  as  true  in  the 
world  of  art  as  it  is  in  the  moral  life.  The 
language    of    reason    if    unaccompanied  by 
kindness,   fails  in  making  an  impression,  be- 
cause  it  does  not  touch  the  heart.     So  the 
mere  sensual  and  mental  qualities  of  a  work 
must  be  toned  or  measured  ;  must  be  regu- 
lated by  some  measure  or  proportion.  Emer- 
son has  said  the  love  of  beauty  is  mainly  the 
love  of  measure  or  proportion.     This  apti- 
tude  or   esthetic   power   of    form,   then,    I 
think,   may  be  called  the  good  manners   or 
moral  power  of  it.     In  this  way  art,  or  the 
artistic  expression  of  a  thing,  is  akin  to  that 
which  makes  fellowship  or  society  agreeable, 
namely,  a  species  of  politeness  which  blends 
the  crude,  harsh,  and  cold  fact  and  points  of 
character     with    the     morally    pleasing    or 
agreeable.     In  a  window,   for   example,   we 
have  to  blend  or  unite  the  simple   aperture 
for  the  intromission  of  light  with  the  other 
parts  of  a  structure  so  that   neither  should 
suffer  or  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  other. 
We  want  to  invite,  not  to  repel,  the  benifi- 
cent  element  of  light.    Large  apertures  are, 
therefore,    more    significant   and   expressive 
than  small  ones.     Large  windows,  like  large 
eyes,  seem   naturally   to  betoken   openness, 
cheerfulness,    and    hospitality   of    character. 
Further,  the  ethereal  natiu'e  of  light  would 
seem   to   favour    curvilinear   to    rectilinear- 
shaped  openings  ;  besides,  the  former  would 
be  more   agreeable   than  straight  lines.    On 
this   account   elliptical   apertures,  or   better 
still,  a  parabolic  curvature,   the  window  sill 
being  straight,  may  be  employed,  but  these 
forms  have  the  disadvantage  of  expense  and 
difficulty  of  fitting  the  sashes  and  frames.  This 
reason  and  the  constructive  facilities  afforded 
by  right-lined  and  square  apertures  outweigh 
the  aesthetic  reasons  that  may  be  adduced  in 
such  forms.     Again,  light  is  diffusive,  and  as 
the  best  section  of  jamb  or  reveal  for  the  in- 
tromission of  light  as  well  as  for  outlook  is  that 
with  splayed  or  bevelled  edges,  so  also  is  it 
the   most   expressive   of   purpose   and   most 
agreeable  to  the  sense.     So  far,  then,  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  good  taste  seem  to  concur. 
iEsthetically,  we  have    (1st)  j^roportion  and 
outline  in  their  relation  to  use,  form,  and  con- 
struction,   (2nd)   the   accessory   or    adjunc- 
tive office  of  ornament  or  that  mode  of  render- 
ing the  material  by  which  the  expression  of 
the  feature  may  be  fully  attained  for  the  end 
in  view.     Here,   again,   we  get  the  abstract 
and  special  ideas  combined  or  rendered  into 
the  material  language  of  art.     We  may  here 
inquire  what  this  accessory   effect  may  con- 
sist in  as  regards  window  design.     This  may 
be  classified  in  the  following  sort  of  order  : — 
L  Protection  from  the  weather  or  sun,  in  the 
shape  of  hoods,  pedimental  coverings,  labels, 
canopies,  &c.  ;  2.  Adjunct   for    outlook  and 
convenience,  as  sills,  balconies,  &c.  ;  3.  Em- 
phasis or  ornament  to   relieve  wall  surfaces 
and   harmonise   with  other  features.     Those 
who  doubt  the  value  of  this  last  kind  of  art 
j  may  be  reminded  of  the  very  analogous  in- 


stance of  the  human  eye,  of  what  inestimable 
value  it  is,  with  what  consummate  skill  this 
natural  lens  is  set,  and  yet,  withal,  with  what 
expression  an<l  beauty  in  the  human  counten- 
ance. In  the  contracting  membrane  and  its 
aperture  we  have  the  influx  of  light  wonder- 
fully modified  and  regulated  ;  and,  again,  ex- 
ternally, protection  afforded  by  the  closing 
eyelid.s — the  perfection  of  shuttering.  But 
this  is  not  all;  the  eye  is  situated  in 
a  natural  cavity  or  orbit  of  the  brain 
to  protect  it  from  harm,  which  also  gives 
depth  and  expression  to  the  countenance. 
Here  we  may  learn  to  recess  our  window 
openings  in  thick  walls.  But  further,  the 
eye  has  its  brow  and  eyelashes,  and  here  we 
learn  to  emjjhasize  and  express  our  windows 
by  pediments,  hoods,  or  label  mouldings. 
AVhat  more  expressive  fenestration  can  be 
imagined  !  Windows  are  the  eyes  of  build- 
ings, and  the  general  architectural  character 
depends  more  on  them  than  on  any  other 
featui-e.  One  other  essential  point  to  be 
noticed  is  the  connection  or  combination  of 
windows  in  a  composition,  and  their  relation 
to  other  features.  I  think  we  have  to  thank 
our  French  neighbours  for  affording  us  a 
lesson  infenestration,  especially  the  connection 
of  windows  vertically  ;  but  in  my  next  I  will 
allude  to  this  more  particularly,  and  illustrate 
what  I  have  here  said  in  reference  to  this  all- 
important  question  of  lighting  and  windows. 

G.  H.  G. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  MORTAR, 
COMMON  &  SELENITIC. 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy  to  ascertain  the 
adhesive  power  of  mortar  made  with  lime 
prepared  according  to  the  process  patented  by 
Major  General  Scott,  C.B.,  as  compared  with 
mortar  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner : 
Also  to  ascertain  the  comparative  powers  of 
resistance  of  the  two  kinds  of  mortar  to  crush- 
ing and  tearing  forces. 

A  few  months  since  a  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  by  ]\lr.  A.  W.  Colling,  clerk 
of  the  works  at  the  new  Law  Courts.  These 
consisted  of  bedding  pairs  of  bricks  with  com- 
mon and  with  patent  selenitic  mortar.  The 
common  mortar  specimens  had  proportions 
of  3  and  4  of  sand  to  1  of  lime,  and  the 
patent  mortar  specimens  had  propoitions 
of  5  and  6  of  sand  to  1  of  lime.  The  best 
results  obtained  from  the  common  mortar 
were  resistance  up  to  1371b.  of  puUing  force, 
with  samples  with  3  and  4  of  sand  to  1  of  lime 
respectively.  The  selenitic  mortar,  with  5  of 
sand  to  1  of  lime,  held  together  up  to  3541b., 
and  with  6  of  sand  to  1  lime  to  2281b.  The 
specimens  were  tested  four  weeks  after  the 
mortar  was  mixed  and  the  bricks  bedded. 

The  specimens  tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  were 
prepared  on  his  premises,  and  the  tests  ap- 
plied eight  weeks  after  their  preparation.  The 
first  series  of  experiments  in  the  report  refer 
to  crushing  stress.  The  lime  used  in  all  the 
experiments  was  Lee's  Burham.  The  pro- 
portions of  lime  to  sand  in  the  three  series  of 
tests  were  the  same  throughout,  for  com- 
mon mortar  1  of  lime  to  2,  3,  and  4  of  sand 
respectively ;  and  for  the  selenitic  mortar 
proportions  of  1  of  lime  to  4,  5,  and  6  of 
sand.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  results 
of  the  tests  for  thrusting  stress  : — • 

COSIMON    JIOl'.T.VK    G.IUGED. 

Higlie.'it  Lowest  Mean  of 

stress.  stress.  4  tests, 

lb.  lb.  lb. 

Ilof  .saml...     12S8  ...       1003  ...       HG8 

2       „      ...       001  ...         8.58  ...         071 

•1       "      ...       808  ...         713  ...         770 

r.VTKNT   SKLICNITIC    SIOUT.VK  GAUGED. 

,5  „  ...  200(;  ...  2482  ...  2G3(I 
4  ,,  ...  2187  ...  2341  ...  240.5 
(;   „   ...  1812   ...   1559   ...   li;57 

PATENT    SKI.KNITIC  MORT.VR  TUESSED. 

,5  „  ...  5800  ...  5442  ...  6573 
4  ,,  ...  4804  ...  4G92  ...  4742 
6   „   ...  4C36   ...   4309   ...   449S 


Ito 
1„ 
In 

1  „ 

1  „ 

1„ 

1  „ 
1„ 
1„ 
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The  dimensions  of  the  specimens  to  whic'.i 
the  tests  were  applied  were  3-96  x  l-98in.  = 
base  area  7-84in. 

The  pairs  of  bricks  bedded  together  and 
pulled  apart  gave  the  following  results.  Area 
of  joint  18o  square  inches : — 


COMMOJI 

MORTAR. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Menu  of 

stress. 

stress. 

3  tests. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1  to  3  of  sand. 

207 

144       . 

Kin 

1  „  2       „      •• 

157 

121       . 

i:'.4 

1  „  1       „      ■ 

.       145 

104       . 

127 

PATENT   SELKSITIC. 

1  „  4  „  ...  380  ...  322  ...  S.W 
1  „  «  „  ...  377  ...  287  ...  329 
1„5       „       ...       326       ...         14!)       ...         243 

Tests  for  pulling  stress ;  dimensions  of  spe- 
cimens 2-."un.  X  2-0  =  sectional  area  5-0 
square  inches. 

COM.MON   MORTAR    GAUGED. 

Highest  Lowest  Mean  of 

stress.  stress.  3  tests. 

lb.  lb.  lb. 

1  to  3  of  sand...       169  ...  •     123  ...        150 

1„2       „      ...       129  ...         104  ...         116 

1„4       „      ...  98  ...  71  ...  S8 

PATENT    SELENITIC    GAUGED. 

1  „  4  ,.  ...  3112  ...  305  ...  360 
1  „  6  „  ...  380  ...  342  ...  360 
1„5       „      ...       289       ...         202       ...         233 

PATENT    SELENITIC    TRER-SED. 

1  „  4  „  ...  477  ...  381  ...  4;)3 
1„G  „  ...  173  ...  403  ...  431 
1  „  5       „      ...       438      ...        326      ...        380 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  mean 
aggi-egate  summary  of  the  different  cla.sscs 
of  tests  : — Thrusting  stress  :  Common  mortar, 
1  of  lime  to  'i  of  sand ;  mean  resistance, 
9541b.,  or  per  squai'e  inch  of  area,  121-71b. 
Patent  selenitic  mortar,  1  of  lime  to  5  of 
sand;  mean  resistance,  2,"23<31b.,  and 
"  pressed,"  4,'J361b.,  or  284-5  and  (i2!)-C  per 
square  inch  respectively.  Tests  of  pulling 
bedded  bricks  apart :  Common  mortar,  1  to 
;i,  mean  resistance,  1421b.  ;  selenitic,  1  to  5  : 
mean  resistance,  3381b.,  or  7-67  and  1GG5 
per  square  inch  respectively.  Tests  for 
pulling  specimens  asunder:  Common  mortar, 
1  to  3;  mean  resistance,  1181b.;  selenitic, 
1  to  5  ;  mean  resi>tance,  3181b  ;  and  the  same 
'•pressed,"  4151b.,  or  upon  the  square  inch, 
23-6,  63'6,  and  83-0  respectively. 

It  is  stated  that  Lee's  Bm-ham,  Barrow, 
and  Dorking  gray  limes  are  equally  well 
suited  for  the  selenitic  process. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— II. 

TN  considering  how  to  present  the  subject 
-*-  in  the  best  form  and  in  logical  sequence, 
it  seems  that  the  best  way  will  be  to  treat  the 
subject  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
classes  of  work — viz.,  railways,  waterworks, 
sewers,  roads,  and  other  works,  because  the 
means,  appliances,  and  methods  which  are 
suitable  to  one  of  these  are  different  from 
those  which  are  suitable  to  the  others.  It 
might  have  been  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work,  let  tliein  be  per- 
formed where  they  may ;  sucli,  for  instance, 
as  (1)  .stripping  off  the  top  soil,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  any  great  extent  in  sewage  ; 
or  (2)  excavating  earth  and  depositing  it  in 
embankments,  hut  the  mode  of  forming  em- 
bankments for  railways  and  for  waterworks" 
reservoirs  is  so  essentially  different  that  that 
would  not  seem  to  form  an  intelligible  head 
linderwhich  to  treat  the  subject;  an<l  in  sewer 
work  the  earth  excavated  is  replaced  in  the 
trenches  ;  and,  in  sliort,  it  appears  more  de- 
sirable to  pursue  the  subject  under  the  lieads 
first  named.  But  before  proceeding  to  them — 
the  three  former  of  which  are  chiefly  works  of 
the  last  forty  years — we  may  remark  that  the 
earliest  earthworks  of  modern  times — exclud- 
ing, th.at  is  to  say,  the  works  of  tlie  Romans 
in  this  country,  which  were  chiefly  for 
military  purposes — were  the  drainage  of  the 


fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Huntingdon.  Tlie  churchmen  of  the  ISIiddle 
Ages  were  the  first  to  cut  drains  in  the  fens 
on  a  large  scale,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  banks  wcr.^  neglected,  the 
rivers  were  allowed  to  silt  up,  and  the  fen 
lands  were  again  covered  with  water.  But 
about  250  years  ago  the  drainage  of  the  fens 
wasrevived.  Cornelius  Vermuj'den  (according 
to  Smiles's  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers"),  a 
Dutch  engineer,  accustomed  to  similar  works 
in  his  own  country,  was  invited  over  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  fen  lands  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Nor- 
folk, and  in  the  course  of  some  twenty-five 
years  he  drained  the  greater  part  of  the  fens. 
•Some  of  his  cuts  were  very  large.  The  Old 
Bedford  River  was  70ft.  wide  and  21  miles 
in  lengtli.  Bevill's  Seam  was  made  4  Oft. 
wide  and  10  miles  long.  Sam's  Cut  20ft. 
wide,  C  miles  long.  Sandy's  Cut  40ft.  wide, 
2  miles  long.  The  New  Bedford  River  was 
100ft.  wide,  diverting  the  course  of  the 
river  Ouse  from  its  former  length  of  40  miles 
to  one  of  20  miles  in  a  more  direct  line.  S. 
John's  River  120ft.  wide,  10ft.  deep,  from 
Denver  .Sluice  to  Stow  Bridge  on  the  river 
Ouse.  But  in  these  works  of  Vermuyden  an 
important  error  was  made.  They  formed,  in- 
deed, so  many  receptables  for  the  water  which 
drained  from  the  land,  but  their  outfalls  to 
the  sea  were  made  at  too  high  a  level,  and, 
consequently,  after  long  periods  of  rainfall 
they  overflowed  the  land.  In  the  Great  Bed- 
ford level  the  water  so  frequently  took  pos- 
session of  the  land  that  the  fen  men  caUed  it 
the  bailiff  of  Bedford. 


It  was  not  until  about  70  years  ago  that  the 
true  principle  of  drainage  of  the  fens  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  John  Rennie,  the  eminent 
engineer,  the  two  great  features  of  whoso  plan 
were  (1)  intercepting  the  flow  of  water  from 
the  higlier  lands  onto  the  lower  or  flat  lands, 
by  cutting  catchwater  drains  all  around  the 
margin  of  the  fens,  and  carrying  away  tiie 
water  so  canglit  direct  to  the  sea  or  to  a  tidal 
river  :  and  (2)  cutting  down  tlie  outfalls  of  the 
main  drains  or  rivers  to  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  low  water  at  the  outfall.  In  this 
way  he  most  successfully  drained  the  east  and 
west  fens  and  the  Wildmore  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
years  Mr.  Rennie  cut  100  miles  of  drains. 
The  main  drain  througli  the  A\'ildmore  and 
West  fens  to  the  river  VVitham  w.as  21  miles 
in  length,  and  30ft.  wide  at  its  lower  end, 
diminishing  upwards.  The  bottom  was 
formed  with  a  uniform  inclination  of  Cin.  per 
mile.  For  the  East  fen  the  main  drain  was 
IS  miles  long,  40ft.  wide  at  its  lower  end, 
and  diminishing  upwards.  The  inclination 
is  4in.  per  mile.  The  catchwater  drains  varied 
in  bottom  width  from  Kift  to  Gft.  The  length 
of  drains  cut  in  the  seven  or  eight  years 
during  which  the  works  were  in  jirogress  was 
about  100  miles.  This  principle  was  adopted 
by  Rennie  in  other  places,  and  has  continued 
to  be  adopted  by  other  engineers  to  the  pre- 
.sent  day.  Most  of  these  main  drains  or  arti- 
ficial rivers  serve  two  purposes,  the  one  to 
drain  the  land  and  the  other  to  offer  a  means 
of  transit  for  merchandise  and  agricultural 
produce. 


The  first  navigable  canal  in  England — that 
i?  to  say,  a  canal  cut  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  trans)5ort  of  merchandise  and  produce — 
was  made  about  110  years  ago  by  James 
Brindley,  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester,  followed  quickly  by 
an  extension  to  Runcorn,  on  the  Mersey,  and 
from  that  time  until  railways  began  to  be 
made,  forty  years  ago,  a  vast  deal  of  earth- 
work was  performed  in  making  canal  navi- 
gations. Brindley  alone  made  305  miles  of 
canal  in  about  twelve  years.  After  Brindley 
had  shown  the  practicability  of  making  water- 
tight channels  through  any  kind  of  ground 
whatever,  and  even  on  earth  embankments,  J 
by  means  of  puddled  clay,  the  rapidity  with 
which  canals  were  made  resembled  that  with 
which  railways  were  constructed  after  George 
Stephenson  had  shown  on  the  Liverpool  and 
JManchester  Railway  that  locomotive  engines 
could  take  passengers  at  a  faster  rate  of 
travelling  than  the  best  stage-coach  had  done. 
According  to  Mr.  Smiles  ("Lives  of  the 
Engineers  "),  there  have  been  made  in  Eng- 
land 2,600  miles  of  navigable  canal,  in  Ire- 
land 27(i,  and  in  Scotland  225  miles,  the  cost 
of  which  was  about  50  millions  of  money,  and 
there  was  not  a  place  in  England  south  of 
Durham  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  water 
communication.  Brindley's  canal  embank- 
ment across  Stretford  meadows,  near  Man- 
chester, was  900  yards  in  length  (more  than 
halt  a  mile),  112ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  24ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  the  height  being  17ft. 

As  James  Brindley  made  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  navigable  canals  in  England,  so 
John  Metcalf  made  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  roads,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  from 
Harrogate  to  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire. 

One  of  the  first  roads  he  made  was  laid  out 
across  a  bog,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
carried  the  road  over  it  was  precisely  on  the 
same  principle  which  George  Stephenson 
adopted  sixty  years  afterwards  in  carrying 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  over 
Chat-Moss — viz.,  to  diminish  the  weight 
placed  upon  a  weak  foundation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  bearing  surface  sup- 
porting the  load.  This  he  accomplished  by 
placing  ling  and  heather,  gathered  from  the 
adjoining  ground,  and  boimd  together  in  little 
round  bundles,  first  lengthwise  of  the  road, 
the  bundles  being  laid  close  together  ;  and, 
secondly,  similar  bundles  laid  across  the  first 
layer ;  and  upon  this  foundation  the  road 
stone  was  laid.  He  took  the  precaution  also 
to  cut  a  drain  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  road, 
and  with  the  materials  to  raise  the  road  bed 
above  the  water  level.  Upon  this  light  bank 
of  peat  the  bundles  of  ling  and  heather  were 
laid. 

Roads  continued  to  be  made  p(u-i  passu  with 
canals  until  about  forty  years  ago.  About 
that  time  a  great  road  leading  from  London 
to  the  north  of  England  was  laid  out  by  Tel- 
ford, the  engineer,  but  before  anything  further 
was  done  in  the  matter.  George  Stephenson 
had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  railways, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  ium.aking  a  rail- 
way is  to  set  out  the  centre  line,  and  drive 
stakes  into  the  ground  at  equal  intervals  of  a 
chain,  or  of  100ft.  apart.  Wliere  the  line  is 
straight,  it  can  be  ranged  with  poles  alone,  if 
the  distance  is  not  great;  but,  in  general, 
straight  lines  as  well  as  curves  are  ranged 
with  the  theodolite. 

A  curve  may  be  set  out  by  perpendicular 
offsets  from  the  tangent  lino  :  thus,  in  Fig  1, 
let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  curve,  a  h  the 
tangent  line  to  the  curve  <at  the  point  a,  O 
the  perpendicular  offset  at  any  given  distance 

T,  then —  

0  =  R  -   V  Ks  -  T!. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  be  20  and  the  tangent  10, 


20  -    V  20«  -  10»  =  20  -  17-32  =  2-68, 

the  offset,  in  feet,  if  the  other  dimensions  are 
taken  in  feet,  or  generally  in  the  terms  of 
the  other  dimensions.    Accordingly — 
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The  1st  offset  =  R  —  V  R' -    1 

The  2Dd  offset  =  R  -  V  K' -    j 

The  3rd  offset  =  R  —  V  R' -    9 

The  4th  offset  =  R  —  V  R'  -  16 

The  5th  offset  =  R  -  V  R2  —  25 


Now,  R 


V  K2  -  T= 
2  R 


+ 


T< 

SR" 


and  in  setting  out  curves  of  small  radii  from 
the  tangent  line,  these  corrections  need  to  be 
made,  but  for  curves  in  use  on  railways  the 
quantity 

Trs 

is  too  small  tc  affect  the  result  in  practice  ; 
therefore  we  mav  take 

"2R" 


0  = 


To  find  the  direction  of  a  new  tangent,  let 

c  d  (Fig.  2)  be  the  last  offset  on  the  tangent 

line  a  c,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the 

direction   of    the   new    tangent   hf.      Take 

bfi  =  ab.     Let  the  distance  ac  =  T,  ab  =  x, 

and  cd  =   O.     Then  i=  =   (T  -  x)'  +   O', 

and 

T=  +  0=         T     ,     02 . 

X  = =  —  + 

2  T  2  2  T 

Therefore,  to  half  the  length  of  the  tangent, 
add  the  square  of  the  last  offset  divided  by 
twice  the  length  of  the  tangent,  which  will 
give  the  distance  of  h  from  «;  range  the  line 
t/ through  (/,  and  proceed  from  d  as  before. 

The  land-measuring  chain  (Gunter's),  of 
66ft.  in  length,  divided  into  100  links  of 
7-92in.  each,  has  been  commonly  used  for 
setting  out  railway  curves,  although  the 
IdOft.  chain  is  preferable  ;  but  when  the  C6ft. 
chain  is  used,  the  rule  becomes  for  offsets  in 
feet — 


O 


•p2 

21? 


X   GO,    or  _    X    33   =     offset  in  feet. 
R 


Another  method  of  setting  out  curves  by 
offsets  is  the  following  : — If  a  h  (Fig.  3)  be 
a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  a  (=  T), 
find  the  first  point  in  the  curve  at  c  as  before, 
by  laying  off  the  offset  6  c  (=  O),  according 
to  the  formula 

2r' 

Range  a  line  from  a  through  c  to  d,  and  make 
c  d  (say)  =  1  chain,  and  c  e  equal  to  it.  The 
offset 


0  = 


d  e  = 


ad   X   c  e 
2li 


c  e= 
"R' 


Range  now  a  line  from  c  through  e  to/,  mak- 
ing ef=  c  c  ;  chain  c  g  =  ef;  the  off^set 

/?  = 
and  so  on. 

These  are  elementary  methods  of  setting 
out  curves  where  the  groimd  is  clear,  but 
many  curves  in  practice  can  only  be  set  out 
with  the  theodolite  by  means  of  angles  ;  but 
to  follow  out  these  more  recondite  methods 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

Stakes  having  been  driven  at  intervals 
along  tiie  centre  line,  the  ground  is  nicked 
out  between  them,  the  nick  being  cut  6in. 
wide  at  the  top  and  4in.  deep. 


DECORATIVE   PROCESSES. 

GRAINING,    STAINING,      AND   INLAYING    OF 
MARBLES. 
By  an  Experienced  Workjian. 
(Continued  from  page  251.) 
TN  our  last  we  described  the   system   by 
-*-     which    we    imitate     crayon    or    veined 
niarbles  in  contradistinction  to  those  marbles 
in  which  the  crayon  is  very  rarely  if  at  all 
used  :    as   a  representation  of  this  class   of 
marbles  we  may  take  Rouge  Roi ;  as  an  illus- 
tration  of   our  methods  of  imitating  thorn, 
Rouge  Flenri,  Rouge  Jasper,  S.  Remy  Blue, 
Saracabn,  Brocatellas,   in  part   on  the  same 
system  and  part  crayon.     Lapis  Lazuli  and 


others  may  be  done  on  this  system,  aOowing, 
of  course,  for  the  difference  in  coloiu'  and 
character.  These  marbles  seem  all  to  have 
one  particular  characteristic  feature  which 
indicates  that  at  one  time  the  whole  of 
their  component  parts  have  been  in  a  fluid 
or  semi-fluid  state,  and  in  this  state  to 
have  flowed  the  coloured  matter  on  to 
the  white  and  gray  spar  like  lava  from 
the  volcano,  and  thus  the  variation  in  colour 
and  form  has  been  produced,  and  thus  also 
we  may  account  for  the  absence  of  veins  or 
dividing  lines  by  which  crayon  or  veined 
marbles  are  distinguished. 

Rouge  Roi. — Our  system  of  painting  this 
marble,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  will  serve 
to  represent  a  class  of  marbles  capable  of  being 
imitated  in  the  same  manner,  is  as  follows  : — ■ 
We  paint   the  ground-colour  white  or  light 
gray,    stippled  in  flat  colour.     W  e  now  mix 
boiled  oil  and  turps  together,  adding  a  little 
japanner's  gold-size  to   dry  and  set  it.     Mix 
Indian  red  and  burnt  Oxford  ochre  in  a  stiff 
paste,  making  a  light  red  of  a  yellowish  tone. 
Mixalsoadarkerred  with  Indian  red  anddrop 
black,  also  a  strong  blue  gray,  and  another  of 
Indian  red  and  burnt  Sienna  ;  use  a  stiff  brush, 
and  rub  over  the  panel  to  be  marbled  with 
the  oil,  turps,  and  gold-size.      Now  take  a 
little  of  the   light  red  and  cover   over   the 
whole  of  the  panel  with  this,  adding  a  little 
pure  Oxford  ochre  here  and  there,  then  cover 
a  portion  with  the  darker  red.     When  this  is 
done,  we  take   a  piece  of  stiffish  paper  and 
crumple  or  roughly  fold  it  into  a  broken  ir- 
regular form  ;  we  dip  this  into  turps,  then  into 
the  blue  gray,  and  dab  the  work  over  with  this 
somewhat  irregularly,  same  as  the  real  marble, 
and   using   a   piece    of  rag  to  dab  after  the 
turps     and    blue ;    this     will    prevent    the 
turps  and  blue  running,  take   off  any  super- 
fluous   colour,    and    break    up    the    whole. 
We    also  use  a  clean  piece    of   stiff  brown 
paper  crumpled  up,  and  press  this  on  to  the 
work,  giving  it  a  slight  twist  while  in  con- 
tact  with   the    paint.     This   breaks   up   the 
ground,  and  shows  the  white  or  gray  ground 
through  the  red,  with  a  beautiful  effect.    We 
now  take  a  flat  tin  tool,  or  a  large  swan  quill 
pencil,  and  turps,  and  with  this  we  open  out 
the  large  patches  of  blue,  gray,  and  white  in 
this  wise  :  we  dip  the  pencil  into  the  turps, 
then  slightly  into  the  blue,  gray,  and  black  ; 
we  then  roughly  form  the  patch  we  want, 
and  then  dab  with  a  clean  rag,  which  prevents 
the  turps  running,  and  produces  the  effect  we 
require.     In  fact,  the  latter  method  puts  in 
all  the  under  work,  and  helps  to  give  that 
depth   and    transparency   seen    in    the    real 
marble.     Of   course  this  description  will  be 
best  understood  if  we  have  a  specimen  of  the 
marble  described  before   us.     We   now   use 
clean  turps   and  paper,    dab   it    on  to    any 
part  we  wish  to  be  lightest,  and  gently  use  a 
clean  rag  to  wipe  out  the  light  parts  or  solid 
whites.     A  little  pure  black  in  oil,  put  on 
with  the  paper  before  commencing  the  dabbing 
with  the  rag  and  turps,  adds  very  materially 
to  the  effect  in  the  darker  jjarts  of  this  marble  ; 
and  if  the  paper  is  crumpled  or  folded  pro- 
perly,  certain  accidental  forms   and   figures 
will  be  formed,  very  like  the  markings  in  the 
marble,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  al- 
togetlier  impossible,  to  get  with  the  pencil, 
except  by  an  immensity  of  labour. 

The  work  is  now  allowed  to  dry,  and  is 
then  ready  for  glazing  and  finishing.  We  now 
mix  a  little  flake  white,  thin  with  turps,  and 
add  a  little  ultramarine  blue,  but  only  suffi- 
cient to  give  it  slight  tinge,  something  like 
the  transparent  white  spar  parts  of  the  marble; 
with  this,  which  must  be  used  thin,  we  put  on 
a  white  or  gray  vein  or  patch,  and  while  it 
is  wet  we  put  on  the  centre,  or  one  side,  a 
streak  or  patch  of  solid  flake  white,  and  then 
gently  soften  or  blend  the  one  into  the  otiier, 
but  only  just  siifhcient  to  cause  the  solid  parts 
to  graduate  into  the  thin  trans]iarcnt  white 
previously  put  on.  If  this  is  done  carefully 
the  effect  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired;  in  this 
way  we  go  over  the  whole  of  the  white  and  gray 
parts,  using  darker  gray  and  blue,  and  some- 


times a  little  black  to  give  depth  and  shade. 
We  may  now  scumble  a  little  thin  white  here 
and  there  over  the  surface  with  a  feather. 
We  now  mix  two  or  three  shades  of  brown 
or  red,  as  near  the  colours  of  the  reds  or 
browns  in  the  real  marble  as  we  can,  and  mth 
a  tin  tool  and  swan  quill  proceed  to  put  in 
the  patches  of  red  and  brown,  cutting  into 
the  whites  and  grays  and  bringing  them  into 
form.  This  must  be  carefully  and  judiciously 
done,  and  while  it  is  wet ;  clean  crumpled 
paper  may  be  used  to  partially  break  up  and 
give  depth  to  the  solid  patches  of  brown  and 
red.  By  this  method  we  get  precisely  the 
effect  of  the  real  marble — the  dark  parts, 
which  are  principally  red,  seem  to  flow  upon 
the  gray  and  white,  and  give  depth  and 
transparency  by  making  them  appear  as  if 
they  were  underneath.  When  this  is  dry  we 
may  again  touch  up  the  whites,  and  glaze  the 
dark  parts  to  enricli  it.  Some  persons  try  to 
imitate  this  marble  by  painting  in  the  ground 
a  dark  red,  and  when  dry  putting  in  the 
whites  and  gi'ays  upon  the  top ;  but  it  wiU 
be  at  once  evident  that  we  cannot  get  that 
depth  and  transparency  so  necessary  and  so 
characteristic  of  the  marble,  and  so  simply 
effected  by  our  own  system. 

Feather  marbles,    or    marbles   which   are 
imitated  principally  by  the  use  of  the  feather, 
are,  as  a  rule,  all  green  marbles,  and  in  some 
of  these  both  the  sponge  and  featlier  may  be 
used    with     advantage.       The    middle-sized 
feathers  of   a  goose's  wing  are  the  best  for 
our  purpose — neither    the   largest    nor   the 
smallest   are  of   much   use,    although    there 
is   one   feather   on   each   wing  which   is  so 
beautifully  formed  and  so  firm,  and  has  so 
fine  a  point  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  pencil, 
and  a  beautifully  fine  line  may  be  run  with 
it.   This  feather  may  be  found  close  to  and  on 
the  top  part  of  the  large  bone  of  each  wing, 
buried  under  several  large  and  small  feathers. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  feather  was 
known  and  used  as  a  pencil  by  most  savage 
tribes  for  painting  fine  lines  and  streaks  on 
their   persons.     Egyptian    Green,    Vert  des 
Alpes,   Verd   Antique,   and   some   few  other 
marbles  may  be  done  on  this  system.     There 
are  two  methods  of  imitating  these  marbles. 
The  first  is  as  follows : — The  work  is  painted 
a  dead  black  ;  we  then  mix  a  few  shades  of 
green,  from  a  dark  green  to  a  light  tint,  just 
removed  from  the  white.     These  colours  are 
thinned  with  turps,  so  that  they  will  work 
free,  and  a  little  japanner's  gold  size  is  added 
to  cause  them  to  set  in  use.  We  dip  a  feather 
into  the  darkest  green,  and  lightly  feather  or 
streak  over  the  whole  of  the  slab  with  it, 
leaving  spaces  uncovered.     We  next  go  over 
the  same  ground  with  the  next  lightest  gTeen, 
and  so  on  with  the  vaiious  shades  of  green  ; 
and   if  we   then   use  a  thin  white   and  the 
feather,  and  slightly  blend  with  the  badger- 
hair  softener  while  it  is  wet,  a  capital  effect 
may  be  obtained.     We  may  now  use  a  pencil 
or  swan  quill,  and  put  in  the  strong  light  or 
white  veins  ;  when  this  is  dry,  we  may  add 
very  nuich  to  the  richness  and  depth,  or  trans- 
parency, of  the  marble  by  brushing  over  the 
whole  of  the  slab  with  a  thin  glaze  of  trans- 
parent green  (yellow  lake  and  Antwerp  blue 
will  produce  a  brilliant  transparent  glaze)  ; 
or  we  may  use  a  glaze  of  permanent  gi'een, 
and  while  this  is  wet  we  touch  up  and  heighten 
the  whites,  which  will  give  an  excellent  effect. 
The  second  method  of  working  is  by  having 
the  ground  colour  white   instead  of  black  ; 
the  greens  are  put  on  the  work,  and  it  is  then 
feathered   with  turpentine,  and   streaked  by 
removing  the  colour  instead  of  putting  it  on, 
as    in    the   first    system,    the    whole   being 
glazed    and  touched    up    afterwards.      This 
is    a    capital   plan   for    doing    Irish  Green, 
or  Irish  Serpentine,  but  is  not  so  good  for  other 
green  marbles. 

Several  of  the  green  marbles  may  have  the 
first  two  or  three  shades  of  green  put  in  with 
the  sponge,  and  then  finished  with  the  feather, 
by  which  means  a  capital  effect  may  be  obtained. 
The  sponges  required  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  imitating  the  various  kinds  of  granite  and 
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Enj;lish  serpentine,  will  require  to  be  altered 
in  some  degree  from  the  natural  form.  The 
best  kind  of  sponfje  is  the  strong  leatliery 
open  sponge,  and  not  the  soft  close  sponge, 
so  much  prized  for  the  use  of  ladies.  The 
right  sort  of  sponge  will  have  the  cells  or 
openings  some  large  and  others  small,  but  all 
of  a  tough  leather-like  te.xture.  Some  of 
these  are  exceedingly  rotten,  and  break  in 
■working  ;  these  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
working.  AVe  purchase  a  large  piece  and 
while  it  is  dry  and  stiff  cut  it  into  convenient 
sizes  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  these  pieces  should 
be  cut  with  square  sides  and  edges.  "We  now 
soak  tliem  in  water,  so  that  we  may  see  what 
form  or  shape  they  liave.  If  the  cells  do  not 
take  the  form  we  want,  we  cut  out  portions 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  making  two  cells  into 
one,  and  breaking  up  any  circles  (for  it  is  a 
fact  th.at  we  very  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a  circle, 
a  squ.are,  or  a  straight  line  in  any  kind  of 
marlile):  and  if  there  are  any  parts  which  are 
without  openings  or  cells  we  burn  holes  in 
those  parts  with  a  red-hot  wire  or  piece  of 
iron  ;  tiiis  will  make  the  sponge  hard  and 
rough,  but  when  it  is  dry  it  may  be  put 
straight  by  rubbing  on  a  sheet  of  sandpaper. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  we  have  a  variety  of 
these  .sponges,  some  fine  and  some  coarse, 
and  in  doing  some  kinds  of  granite  we  use  a 
needle  and  tliread  .and  cross  some  of  the 
larger  cells  with  the  thread,  which  in  carrying 
colour  for  graining  produces  a  capital  effect. 
We  require  also  several  small  pieces  of  sponge 
to  enable  us  to  work  into  the  angles,  the 
mouldings,  and  interstices,  where  the  larger 
sponges  are  useless.  These  sponges  should 
be  about  three  inches  in  thickness,  so  that  we 
may  hold  them  with  the  hand  in  working 
witliout  danger  of  daubing  ourselves,  and  in 
working  the  sponges  they  should  always  be 
wet  before  they  .arc  put  into  paint,  .and  put  into 
water  when  left  for  even  an  hour,  and  wlion 
done  witli  they  may  be  w.oshed  jierfectly  clean 
with  soft  soap  and  warm  water.  Sponges 
are  expensive  things,  and  require  the  greatest 
care  to  keep  them  in  working  order,  and,  as 
we  shall  sliow,  are  very  usef id  for  the  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.') 


PLUMBING.— yil. 

( Continued  from,  page  213.) 

IN  last  article  the  stylo  of  covering  flat  on 
top  of  roof  with  zinc  was  described.  In 
this  we  sh.all  speak  of  covering  sides  of  roof 
with  zinc.  Before  beginning  to  lay  zinc  up 
the  sides  the  gutters  have  first  to  be  laid,  and 
we  may  suppose  the  front  one  to  be  of  the 
style  sliown  in  Fig.  S,  p.  171,  while  the  back 
gutter  may  be  of  the  style  shown  by  "  S," 
p.  95.  These  gutters  may  be  either  of  lead 
or  zinc  ;  but  as  for  my  part  I  prefer  lead  for 
the  gutters  we  shall  suppose  lead  to  be 
used  for  tlie  gutters  liere.  The  apron  shown 
at  Q,  Fig.  .S,  p.  171,  may  be  of  zinc  ;  in  fact, 
in  towns  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  this  apron 
of  zinc,  because  when  of  lead  it  is  often 
taken  away,  .and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to 
lock  the  door  before  the  steed  is  stolen  than 
after  it  lias  vanished.  In  order  to  stiffen  it, 
the  lower  or  outer  edge  of  zinc  aprons,  or 
flashings,  has  to  be  si't  in  a  little,  as  jier  Fig. 
47.  In  setting  up  sheet  zinc  to  the  sizes  and 
shape  necessary  to  make  it  fit  its  intended 
site,  it  is  turned  over  the  edge  of  an  iron- 
faced  bencli,  or  if,  .as  is  often  the  case,  the 
zinc  is  set  up  at  the  job,  then  in  many  cases  a 
long,  stout,  sharp-edged  wooden  plank  is 
made  to  servo  the  purpose  in  lieu  of  the 
bench  proper. 

In  the  sketch  of  gntter  at  Fig.  8,  the 
wooden  fillet  or  "doubling"  for  slates  is 
shown  at  top  edge  of  lead;  such  "doubling," 
however,  is  dispensed  witli  here,  as  in  this 
case  we  are  not  to  have  any  slates.  Tlie  style 
of  roof  is  the  common  gable,  or  "pent" 
roof,  and.  for  illustration,  I  sliall  sujipose  it 
to  be  liift.  long  lietween  the  s(|ues  (the 
reason  why  I  suppose  the  lengtli  to  be  only 
10ft.  is  in  order  to  economise  the  space  for 


engravings,  and  the  principle  can  be   shown 
all  the  same  with  a  length  of  10ft.  as  with 
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one  of  100ft.),  the  deptli  of  roof  from  ridge  1o 
gutter  channel  being,  we  shall  say,  1.3ft.     Be- 


fore doing  anything  else  to  roof,  the  whole 
surface  ought  to  be  examined  to  see  if  there 
are  any  nails,  &c.,  projecting  above  the  sui-- 
face,  .and  if  there  be  any  such  thing  they  must 
all  be  well  punclied  down.  The  gutter  being 
laid,  and  its  top  edge  next  slope  of  roof  bent 
over  .about  2iu.,  .as  per  Fig.  48,  the  number 
and  site  of  rolls  must  then  be  fixed.  As 
the  length  between  the  sques  is  10ft.  and 
the  8ft.  by  3ft.  zinc  sheets  .are  all  to  be  cut  up 
the  middle  longitudinally,  it  follows  that 
there  will  be  seven  rolls,  and  also  eight  sheets 
in  length  of  roof.  The  site  for  first  roll  may, 
therefore,  be  marked  oft'  in  ceutre  of  roof,  .as 
per  D,  Fig.  40.  The  full  breadth  of  our  zinc 
slicets,  .after  being  cut  up,  beingnow  1ft.  6in., 
it  follows  that  as  Hin.  is  to  be  allowed  for 
upstands  on  each  side  of  sheet  there  will 
only  be  a  distance  of  1ft.  ,"in.  between  the 
rolls,  .as  .also  that  the  number  of  rolls  re- 
quired will,  as  we  have  said  above,  be  seven, 
as  shown  on  Fig.  49.  As  the  size  of  zinc 
roll-caps  is  in  this  case  to  be  liin..  Fig. 
50  .shows  full-sized  section  of  wood-roll 
suitable  for  s.amc.  (The  outer  circle,  shown  on 
Fig.  .50,  is  full-sized  section  of  zinc  roll-cap, 
and  the  dotted  lines  show  zinc  sheets  as 
turned  up  .against  wood-roll.)  The  wood- 
roll.  Fig.  50,  is  about  Ifiu.  bro.ad  by  IJin. 
high  over  .all.  It  is  best  to  be  made  and  put 
on  in  two  pieces  as  described  for  :Jin.  rolls  on 
p.age  ■21-2.  (At  page  212  it  will  be  observed 
that  whereas  about  middle  of  first  column  it 
says,  '.'  wooden  rolls  are  to  be  nailed  on,  of 
wliich  Fig  36  shows  full-sized  section  suit- 
.able  for  'Jin.  zinc  roll-caps  ;  this  wood-roll  is 
Ijin.  broad,  .and  .about  2|in.  high  over  all," 
the  .size  shown  by  Fig.  36,  instead  of  either 
measuring  "  Ipu.  broad,  and  about  l!|in. 
high,"  or  being  "  full-sized  section  suitable 
for  2m.  zinc  roll-caps,"  is  only  about  half  the 
proper  size.  This  non-agreement  of  the 
engraving  with  the  text  is  probably  owing 
to  not  giving  special  instructions  that  Fig. 
3(3  sliould  appear  of  the  exact  or  full  size  of 
mj'  sketch.  'I  he  proper  size  as  intended  isgi  ven 
at  p.age  244.)  We  therefore  nail  on  the  long 
strip  E,  Fig.  50,  first,  in  centre  of  roof,  as 
at  U,  Fig.  40,  and  at  the  distance  of  1ft.  3in. 
from  each  side  of  it  nail  on  other  two  pieces, 
and  1ft.  3in.  from  them  other  two,  and 
1ft.  3in.  from  the  latter  other  two :  in  all 
seven  strips,  as  shown  by  Fig.  49.  jVfter 
these  long  wooden  strips  are  nailed  on  (as 
they  extend  from  gutter  up  to  ridge,  the 
length  of  each  is  about  loft.)  the  zinc  has  to 
be  turned  in  at  bottom   lin.,    as  per  F,  Fig 

51,  and  also  turned  down  at  top  2in.,  as  per 
G,  Fig.  51.  The  sides  of  sheets  h.ave  tlien 
to  be  set  up  Hin.  on  each  side,  as  per  Fig.  52. 

After  this  is  done  a  small  strip  of  zinc 
about  Gin.  long  by  3in.  bro.ad  is  firmly 
soldered  on  to  under  side  of  sheet  at  top,  as 
at  11,  Fig.  51 ;  it  is  to  be  put  on  in  centre  of 
width,  and  its  purpose  is  to  support  sheet, 
and  keep  it  from  slipping  down  after  sheet 
has  been  put  into  its  place.  AVhen  sheet  is 
put  into  its  place  three  or  four  nails  .are 
driven  through  upper  half  of  II,  thereby 
fixing  H  to  boarding,  and  so  suspending  the 
sheet.  The  lower  portion  of  slieet,  turned  in 
as  jier  F,  Fig.  51,  it  will  be  understood,  laps 
on  to  top  edge  of  gutter,  which  was  turned 
down  to  suit  it,  as  per  I,  Fig.  53.  Besides 
zinc  latchet  II,  Fig.  51,  two  other  zinc 
"  clips,"  .about  6in.  long  by  2in.  broad,  are 
put  on  for  top  of  each  slieet.  one  at  each  side 
of  11.  They  are  merely  n.ailed  to  boarding 
and  turned  into  top  of  sheet,  as  per  K  K, 
Fig.  54.  The  eight  sheets  on  lower  h.alf  of 
roof  next  gutter  licing  thus  laid — except  the 
two  outside  sheets  next  sques  J  J,  Fig.  49, 
which  may  be  set  up  2in.  or  2Mn.  on  next 
sque — it  is  seen  that  they  only  go  about 
half-way  up  the  side  of  roof ;  consequently 
other  eight  sheets,  each  18in.  broad,  have  to 
be  taken  and  their  bottoms  turned  in  as  per 
F,  Fig.  51,  and  their  sides  setup,  aa  per  Fig. 

52,  while  their  tops  may  stop  off  .at  ridge,  as 
per  L,  Fig.  55.  Or,  for  another  style  of 
finish,  the  tops  of  sheets  may  be  set  up 
against  ridge.     The  latchets  II,  Fig.  51,  are 
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to  be  soldered  on  for  top  sheets,  just  as  men- 
tioned above  for  others. 

The  other  side  of  roof  being  also  laid  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  the  wooden  rolls  all  fixed 
on  between  the  sheets,  as  per  Fig.  50,  the 
zinc  roll-caps  (which  I  may  here  mention  are 
generally  machine-made)  are  then  slid  down 
over  them,  as  per  M,  Fig.  57.  But  as  these 
zinc  roll-caps  are  generally  in  8ft.  lengths, 
while  the  side  of  roof  is  15ft.  deep,  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  a  joint  in  each 
stretch  of  roll-capping,  which  joint  is  simply 
made  by  slipping  the  upper  roll-cap  an  inch 
or  two  over  the  lower  one,  and  also  soldering 
it.  One  nail  or  small  catch  put  in  under  joint 
at  top  of  each  roll-cap  is  sufficient  to  hold 
roll-cap  in  its  place,  as,  if  properly  put  on, 
the  zinc  roll-cap  grasps  the  roll  below  it 
firmly.  In  order  to  allow  zinc  roll-caps  to  be 
slid  on,  a  small  bit  of  the  wood  of  ridge  may 
have  to  be  cut  out,  but  if  so  it  does  no  harm. 
Where  the  work  is  properly  done  these 
zinc  roll-caps  fit  like  a  glove,  both  allowing 
the  zinc  underneath  them  to  expand,  and  at 
same  time  holding  it. 

After  roll-caps  are  on  the  ridge  must  then 
be  covered.  It  makes  a  very  neat  and  trades- 
manlike job  to  put  on  a  good  lead  ridge  of 
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Clb.  or  71b.  sheet  lead,  about  15in.  broad, 
which  can  be  nicely  worked  over  all  the  rolls, 
and  allowed  to  come  down  roof  several 
inches,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  overlap.     Fig. 

58  shows  perspective  view  of  roof  when 
finished.  In  the  beautifully  got-up  and  use- 
fid  illustrated  pamphlet  on  "  Zinc  as  applied 
to  Roofing  Purposes,"  issued  by  ilessrs. 
Braby  &  Co.,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  11.  G. 
Austin,  architect  to  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
had  covered  the  cloister-roof  with  zinc, 
thirty-three  years  ago,  with  lead  capping, 
and  it  had  stood  so  well  that  he  in- 
tended to  use  it  further.  This  employ- 
ment of  the  "  lead-capping,"  therefore,  agrees 
with  my  recommendation  here  of  lead  for 
ridge.  Another  way  to  finish  ridge  would  be 
one  which  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  architects  and  builders  to,  as  it 
could  easily  be  adopted  and  used  for  roofs 
which  are  covered  with  .slates,  to  the  great 
saving  of  the  slates  from  breakages  from 
the  feet  of  sweeps  or  other  parties  who  have 
occasion  to  walk  along  top  of   roof.      Fig. 

59  shows  common  style  of  ridge,  the  centre- 
piece projecting  up  about  Sin.  or  so  above 
sides.  In  this  case  the  wood  being  only 
about  l^in.  or  :>in.  broad,  and  also  roimd  at 


top,  parties  walking  along  cannot  very  well 
walk  on  top  of  ridge,  as  at  O,  and  so  the 
feet  are  put  down  on  each  side,  as  at  P  P,  thus 
perpetually  causing  the  slates  to  be  broken 
there.  Now,  if  top  of  ridge  at  O  were 
more  flattened,  and  also  two  strips  of 
wood,  about  lin.  thick  and  about  Sin.  deep, 
were  taken  and  nailed  on,   one  on  each  side 
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of  ridge,  as  per  Q  Q,  Fig.  60,  then 
parties  having  occasion  to  be  on  roof  could 
easily  walk  along  top  of  ridge  R  without 
requiring  to  touch  slates  at  all.  To  cover 
this  form  of  ridge  where  slates  are  used,  the 
zinc  may  be  put  on  as  per  Fig.  61,  the  dotted 
line  being  galvanised  iron  straps,  put  on  every 
L'ft.  6in.orso.  Or,  another  plan  would  be  to  put 
onaflashing — eitherleadorzinc — on  each  side, 
and  a  separate  piece  for  top,  as  per  Fig.  62. 
Or,  again,  if  we  turn  to  Figs.  18  and  19,  p. 
199,  the  hook  and  eye  system  there  depicted 
— designated,  "  Fox's  Patent  Underlock 
Fastening,"  but  which  patent  is  now  held  by 
Messrs.  Treggon,  Hickson,  &  Co. — may  be 
used  ;  the  hooks  being  driven  into  each  side 
of  ridge  where  the  nails  S  S  Fig.  61  are  shown, 
and  tlie  eyes  soldered  on  to  inside  of  zinc 
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ridge  ;  or  vice  versa  as  shown  at  Figs.  18  and 
19.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tops  of  ridges 
Figs.  61  and  62,  and  at  R,  Fig.  60,  are  not 
flat,  but  that  they  are  slightly  convex,  the 
rise  in  centre  in  actual  size  of  ridge  being 
fully  |in. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  top  of  the 
form  of  ridge  I  am  referring  to  is  the  arc  of 
a  circle  14in.  in  diameter,  of  which  the  chord 
is  4in. 

The  shape  and  style  of  rolls  given  in  this 
and  in  the  former  article  are,  I  perceive,  not 
included  in  the  pamphlet  "  Zinc  as  applied 
to  Roofing  Purposes,"  issued  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  architects  and  engineers  to  the 
London  manufacturing  agents  of  the  Vieille 
Jlontagne  Zinc  Co.;  but  as  I  not  only 
highly  approve  of  it  myself,  but  it  also  has 
a  fine  appearance  and  makes  a  good  job,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  show  it  as  I  have 
done,  more  especially,  too,  as  it  has  for  some 
time  back  been  largely  used.  The  style  of 
overlapping  the  zinc  on  top  of   rolls  shown 
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by  dotted  lines,  Fig.  37,  p.  212  (I  may  here 
observe  that  as  engraved  at  W,  Fig.  37,  the 
zinc  roll-cap  is  shown  as  if  it  stood  apart 
from  roll  underneath  it :  but,  in  fact,  it  lies 
upon  it,  and  should  therefore  have  been 
sliown  closer  to  it)  is  the  maximum  for  setting 
up  sides  of  sheet :  but  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  unless  the  customer  wishes  it  otherwise, 


the  zinc  at  sides  of  sheets  needs  only  to  be 
set  up  about  half  way  up  each  side  of  roll,  as 
shown  by  Figs.  50  and  56  above.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  where  there  is  a  good  slope, 
and  no  danger  from  half-melted  snow  lying. 

Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Fisher,  the  architects  of 
the  Zinc  Co.  above  referred  to,  in  a  note 
to  me,  recommend  the  style  of  roll  shown  by 
Fig.  63,  which  is  certainly  very  plain,  and 
which  I  (viU  admit  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little 
cheaper  at  first  cost  and  easier  to  put  on  than 
the  style  at  Fig.  50 ;  but  I  can  hardly  admit 
that  it  either  makes  a  better  job  or  looks 
so  well. 

However,  where  there  are  many  men  there 
are  many  minds,  so  there  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  both  plaus.  Fig.  63  is  known  as  the 
"  French  Plan,"  and  if  there  be  no  olijections. 
Fig.  50  might  be  called  the  British  Plan. 

Anotherplan  of  roll  is  that  shown  by  Fig. 
61,  with  fine  zinc  clips  2in.  broad,  in  the 
length  of  sheet  put  under  wood  roll  and 
turned  down  as  shown.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  improvement  upon  Fig.  63,  but  to  my 
mind  it  could  be  greatly  improved  by  being 
roimded  at  top  and  also  contracted  a  little 
more  at  bottom,  which  would  enable  zinc  roll- 
cap  to  take   a   firmer  hold  of  roll,  and  also 
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suit  the  purpose  better.  The  style  of  Fig. 
63  also  requires  zinc  clips  put  under  wood- 
rolls,  as  shown  in  Fig.  64  ;  none  such  are  re- 
quired for  Fig.  50,  as  the  style  of  wood-roll 
renders  them  unnecessary.  The  style  of  roll 
and  shape  of  roll-cap  at  Fig.  50  are  also  un- 
favourable to  capillary  attraction  having 
scope.  Fig.  65  shows  "  Patent  wood-roll 
with  zinc  drawn  over  by  machinery."  It  is 
2ia.  high,  and  2Jin.  broad.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  consider  this  style  any  improvement  upon 
Fig.  64 ;  it  is,  however,  a  variety.     In  Fig. 

65  I  would  be  afraid  of  snow  or  heavy  rain 
being  blown  in  at  sides  of  roll,  and  .so  rotting 
the  wood,  especiallv  where  the  roof  was  very 
flat. 

In  the  foregoing  styles  of  laying  zinc  it 
will  lie  understood  that  the  roofs  under  zinc 
are  boarded — /.  c,  that  the  zinc  lies  on  boards. 
In  what  is  known  as  "  Italian  corrugation," 
no  boards  are  used,  wooden  rolls  3in.  deep, 
by  Ifin.  broad,  being  put  in  every  1ft.  3in., 
centre  to  centre,  and  purlins  fixed  every  10ft. 
or  so.  The  overlap  at  top  and  bottom  of 
sheets  is  about  4in.,  and  the  screw-nail  ought 
not   to  be  put  in  through  botli  sheets.     Fig. 

66  is  section  of  this  style.     The  fold  in  Fig. 

67  is  an  improvement  upon  the  mere  overlaps 
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of  Fig.  66,  especially  where  the  roof  is  much 
exposed.  For  roofs  without  boards,  No.  1.5 
or  16  zinc  ought  to  be  used. 

The  style  of  roll  at  Fig.  C3,  and  the  over- 
lap at  T,  Fig.  66,  are  something  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  lead  is  put  on  for  flats,  &c., 
in  many  parts  of  EnglaiJd  and  Ireland,  but 
neither  can  for  a  moment  compare  to  the  style 
of  roll  shown  by  Fig.  27,  p.  199.  I  wovdd, 
therefore,  respectfully  recommend  the  style 
of  laying  lead  on  flats  described  at  p.  199  as 
being  much  betterthan  the  styles  where  wood 
is  used  for  rolls. 

The  gutttTS  for  these  zinc-covered  roofs 
may  be  of  many  patterns  similar  to  those  we 
have  already  described  ;  and,  in  addition,  we 
have  the  zinc  eave-gutter  (Fig.  68)  which  may 
contain  various  enrichments  in  stamped  zinc; 
the  boundary-wall  gutter  (Fig.  69);  the 
plain  "box-gutter"  (Fig.  70), or  the  same  with 
sloping  sides,  as  per  Fig.  71,  for  centre-gutter 
on  double  roofs.  Fig.  72  is  the  common 
style  of  centre-gutter  on  double  roofs  in 
south-west  of  Scotland.  In  using  zinc  for 
roofs  there  are  two  situations  in  which  it  does 
not  stand  so  well — viz.,  quite  close  to  the  sea- 
side and  where  it  is  much  exposed  to  the 
fumes  from  chemical  works ;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptional situations. 

In  the  article  on  "  Zinc"  in  Gwilt's  "  En- 
cyclopcedia  of  Architecture,"  we  are  told  that 
zinc  is  much  more  used  in  France  than  in 
England,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : — "  Zinc, 
though  subject  to  oxidize,  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  oxide  does  not  scale  off  as  that 
of  iron,  but  forms  a  permanent  coating 
in  the  metal,  impervious  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  rendering  the  use  of  paint 
wholly  unnecessary.  Its  expansion  and  con- 
traction is  gi-eater  than  those  of  any  other 
metal;  thus,  supposing  1-00:S0  to  represent 
the  expansion  of  it,  1-0019  is  that  of  copper, 
and  1-0028  that  of  lead  ;  hence,  in  use,  proper 
attention  must  be  paid  to  this  circumstance, 
or  a  substantial  and  durable  covering  of  zinc 
will  not  be  obtained.  The  method  of 
accomplishing  this  is,  of  course,  by  always 
allowing  plenty  of  play  in  the  lapa.  The 
tenacity  of  zinc  to  lead  is  as  16-616  to 
3-328,  and  to  copper  as  16-616  to  22-570  ; 
hence  a  given  substance  of  zinc  is  equal  to 
five  times  the  same  substance  in  lead,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  copper." 

The  gauges  of  zinc  reconmiended  for  roof- 
ing purposes  are  Nos.  13,  14,  1.5,  and  16. 
The  following  table  of  a  number  of  the 
various  gauges,  and  their  corresponding 
■weights,  may  be  useful.  The  weights  given 
are  not  absolutely  correct,  there  being  .slight 
variations  in  the  weight  of  sheets  of  the 
same  gauge,  some  being  a  little  heavier  than 
as  given  in  the  table,  others  a  little  lighter : — 


Sheet-zinc 

Weight  per 

Weight  of  sheet 

gaage. 

sq.  foot. 

8ft.  by  3ft. 

No. 

02.  dr. 

lb. 

8 

9    0 

\H 

9 

10  1.3 

lot 

10 

1-2    8 

ISj 

11 

ir,    0 

22* 

U 

17     0 

•2.5} 

1» 

19    .5 

29 

M 

21  1-2 

32J 

16 

•24     0 

.•ill 

IS 

I'l;     0 

;;!) 

Parties  -wishing  further  information  about 
the  use  of  zinc  for  roofing  purposes,  in  con- 
nection with  the  -walls  and  timbers,  &c.  (as 
zinc  is  ligiiter  than  slates  thinner  walls  and 
slighter  roofs  may  often  servo)  may  obtain  it 
from  the  architects  specially  retained  by  the 
Vieille  Mcmtagne  Zinc  Co. — viz..  James 
Edmeston,  Esq.,  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  City  ;  or  Messrs.  J.  and  K.  Fisher,  17, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

I  may  here  say  a  few  words  about  drips  for 
gutters,  and  in  the  first  place  I  have  to  thank 
the  various  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  phice 
in  the  pages  of  the  Buildinc  Nfavs  upon  the 
subject,  and  trust  they  will,  as  opportunity 
occurs,  continue  to  favour  us  with  their  re- 
marks. At  page  171,  3in.  drips  were  re- 
commended, the  reason  being  that  where 
that   depth   is   given  capillary  attraction  is 


prevented  by  cutting  off  the  upper  lead  lin. 
from  sole  of  lower  gutter,  as  per  U,  Fig.  1?*. 
In  doing  so  2in.  of  perpendicular  overlap  is 
left,  which  is  quite  sufficient,  and  better  than 
if  it  were  .Sin.,  and  so  made  to  come  into 
contact  with  sole  of  lower  gutter.  When 
the  depth  of  drip  is  so  little  as  only  lin.  or 
Hin.,  then  the  upper  lead  is  brought  over  the 
lower,  as  per  Fig.  74,  or,  still  worse,  as 
per  Fig.  75  ;  the  workman  thinking  that 
the  half-inch  margin  at  V,  Fig.  7'),  is  an 
improvement  upon  Fig.  71:,  and  also  makes 
a  capital  job,  whereas  it  only  shows  liis  own 
ignorance  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  his  work.  Instead  of  guarding  against 
capillary  attraction,  the  style  of  drips  at 
Figs.  7-1  and  75  actually  encourages  it,  more 
especially  the  latter.  The  lead  which  goes 
up  sides  of  lower  gutter  at  drips  should 
be  turned  in,  or  doubled  over  a  little,  so  as  to 
form  a  small  roll,  the  line  of  said  roll  being 
kept  inside  line  of  drip  ;  this  tends  to  prevent 
any  water  coming  down  roof  getting  in  side- 
ways over  drip.  The  sides  of  upper  gutter  at 
drips  should  be  left  projecting  out  before 
drip  about  oin.  or  thereby.  The  depth  of 
drips  on  lead  or  zinc-covered  flats  should  be 
from  about  3^in.  to  5in.,  according  to  size  of 
rolls;  those  at  Z  Z,  Fig.  41,  with  'Im.  roll- 
caps  should  be  about  4Mn.  deep.  With  l^in. 
roll-caps,  as  per  Fig.  50,  drips  4in.  deep 
■would  do,  and  less  for  Fig.  63.  In  answer 
to  the  question — What  should  be  done  if  zinc- 
covered  flat,  such  as  is  described  at  page  212, 
were  23ft.  broad  instead  of  15ft.  ?  I  may  say 
that  in  such  a  case  about  4ft.  should  simply  be 
added,  on  each  side  of  centre-block,  to  tops 
of  sheets,  the  first  sheets  extending  from 
edges  of  flat  W  AV,  Fig  76,  iip  7ft.  Oin.  to 
X  X,  and  the  two  4ft.  pieces  extending  from 
X  X  to  centre-block  Y.  TLere  being  an 
overlap  of  lin.  at  X  X,  which  overlap  has 
to  be  soldered  all  the  way  across  sheet  and 
and  up  npstand,  thus,  if  I  may  so  sj^eak, 
transforming  the  8ft.  sheets  of  flat  at  page 
212  into  sheets  VHt,  long  ;  and  still  keeping- 
each  sheet  by  itself,  and  not  attaching  it  in 
any  way  to  the  others  on  its  right  or  left.  * 

{To  he  contimied.) 


THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  FIRES.* 

FIRE  originates  either  spontaneousl}''  or  by  direct 
communication  of  flame  or  a  strongly  heated 
bod}'  to  combustible  substances.  Spontaneous  in- 
flammation is  usually  caused  by  the  action  of  air  on 
veiretable  or  animal  oil  exposed  on  tibrous.  woven, 
or  other  highly  porous  material.  Coals,  also,  which 
contain  much  sulphur,  if  stored  in  large  quantities 
when  damp,  or  if  the  heaps  become  damp,  not  un- 
frcquently  catch  fire  without  external  application  of 
flame.  Finally,  fire  has  been  developed  by  the 
friction  of  machinery.  These  are  the  only  important 
forms  of  spontaneous  combnstion.  This  variety  <>f 
fire  occurs  the  more  readily  the  higher  the  tempera- 
tnre  ;  hence  it  occurs  more  frcquentl}'  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  heated  pipes  and 
stoves  than  in  cooler  places.  Fires  cansed  by  direct 
communication  of  flame  or  highly-heated  matter 
originate — (1)  in  a  manner  which  cannot  well  be 
foreseen  or  expected ;  (2)  b}'  the  thoughtlessness  or 
want  of  intidligence  of  unedncated  or  even  educated 
persons;  (3)  by  carelessness ;  (-1)  wilfnlncss.  1. 
Under  the  first  head  come  fires  starting  from  a  beam 
running  into  a  chimney,  from  floor-joists  carried 
under  the  hearth  of  a  fireplace,  from  boards  under 
^^as-stoves,  and  other  stoves  placed  on  wood  floors 
without  intervening  layers  of  air  and  metal,  and 
from  wood  wedges  or  shelf  supports  driven  into  the 
shallow  brickwork  of  flues;  also  fires  started  by 
flame  momentarily  in  contact  with  wooden  ])eams, 
shelves,  or  boards  which  have  become  highly  inflam- 
mable through  being  desiccated  hy  constant  proxi- 
mit}'  of  large  gas  chandeliers  *' sun-burners,"  heated 
flues,  Sec.  These  fires — and  those  caused  by  pro- 
longed contact  of  over-heated  stoves,  flues,  and 
ovens,  with  adjacent  woodwork — occur  more 
especially  in  factories,  bakehouses,  churches,  chapels, 
theatres,  and  other  public  buildings.  Fires  originat- 
ing in  the  ignorance  of  persons  respecting  the  ready 
inflammability  of  mineral  oils  have  been  treated  of  in 

♦From  a  letter  by  John  Attfikld.  ProfeHsor  of  Practical 
Chemistry  to  the  Phannacoutical  yociety,  I^undon. 
Anniyat  to  the  Fire  losuranco  Offices.  In  the  rimes  of 
April  3,  1872. 


one  of  my  former  letters  to  the  Times,  2.  Fires 
which  originate  through  a  lack  of  intelligent 
forethought  are  of  the  following  character  : — 
Roof  fires,  where  wood,  thatch,  or  tarred  felt  are  so 
arranged  that  sparks  from  a  chimney  are  likely 
to  fall  on  and  ignite  these  materials ;  clothes  fires, 
where  clothes-horses  are  so  insecurely  placed  before  a 
grate  that  a  slight  touch  or  puff  of  wind  causes 
them  to  fall  on  the  burning  coals;  fires  caused  by 
candles  or  lamps  being  placed  where  they  are  likely 
to  be  upset,  or  jointed  gas-brackets  so  hung  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  pushed  beneath  a  wood  shelf, 
against  curtains  or  other  drapery,  or  among  ribands 
and  such  goods  in  a  shop  window  ;  fires  in  farm 
buildings  and  ricks  originating  from  sparks  blown 
out  of  the  furnace  funnel  of  a  portable  steam-en- 
gine ;  lastly,  fires  caused  by  lightning,  where  the 
owner  has  neglected  to  protect  buildings  by  a  con- 
ductor. 3.  To  actual  heedlessness  is  to  be  traced 
a  vast  number  of  fires.  The  careless  use  of  matches 
in  England  alone  is  said  to  result  in  the  loss  of 
£30,000  worth  of  property  annually.  They  are 
dropped  about  unlighted,  and  subsequently  ignited 
by  friction  of  the  boot  of  a  person  walking  over 
them  ;  after  use  they  are  thrown  away  in  a  glowing 
or  even  a  flaming  condition,  and  fallinij  among  com- 
bustible materials  smoulder  and  presently  cause  a 
conflagration  ;  children  are  allowed  to  gain  access  to 
them;  servants,  after  raking  the  kitchen  grate  at 
night,  place  them  on  hobs  to  dry,  probably  with 
several  bundles  of  firewood,  even  after  being  warned 
that  the  heat  remaining  in  the  stove  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  such  things  to  catch  fire  after  some 
little  time.  Prairie  fires,  and  the  grass  fires  and 
stubble  fires  which  occur  on  farms  in  England  dur- 
ing a  hot  summer,  have  been  known  to  originate  in 
the  careless  use  of  matches  end  fusees  by  smokers. 
Similar  consequences  have  been  traced  to  a  sports- 
man allowing  a  gun-wad  to  smoulder  on  the  turf. 
Plumbers  and  other  workmen  who  have  occasion  to- 
use  braziers  or  portable  furnaces  often  exhibit  great 
want  of  care  in  placing  their  apparatus  where 
sparks,  red-hot  cinders,  or  heated  irons  may  ignite 
woodwork.  4.  Deliberate  incendiarism  has  been 
practised  for  the  sake  of  the  petty  rewards  given  to 
those  who  first  call  tlie  engines  to  a  fire ;  sometimes 
also  maliciously ;  but  the  desire  to  hide  theft  or 
forestall  bankruptcy  or  fraudulenth'  to  obtain  money 
from  insurance  oflices  is  the  commoner  motive. 

Fire  extends  from  article  to  article  in  an  apart- 
ment, from  room  to  room  in  a  house,  from  house  to 
house  in  a  block  of  buildings  or  warehouses,  and  from 
block  to  block  across  streets  and  open  spaces,  by 
tontines  of  flame,  by  the  glowing  fragments  of 
Inirning  materials  carried  by  currents  of  air,  or  by 
the  heat  radiated  from  a  mass  of  burning  matter.  The 
rapidity  with  which  fire  extends  among  goods  in  a 
chamber  of  a  warehouse  is  often  greatly  increased  by 
an  injudicious  classification  and  storage  of  the  con- 
tents. I  have  seen  jute  and  other  fibres,  as  well  as 
boncblack  and  other  porous  materials  stored  beneath 
casks  of  oil;  oil  stored  where,  should  it  catch 
light,  it  would  flow  under  doorways  from  one  floor 
to  another,  or  on  the  surface  of  water  among 
shipping,  igniting  all  combustible  articles  on  its 
way;  spirituous  liquids  stored  in  warm  places; 
sulpliur  packed  next  to  nitre  and  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium; and.  in  short,  goods  of  all  kinds  stored  in 
ships,  railway  trains,  and  warehouses  without  the 
slightest  discrimination  as  regards  their  relation  to 
fire.  The  extension  of  fire  from  room  to  room  in  a 
private  house  is  much  facilitated  by  the  wooden  or 
semi-wooden  partitionswhich  separate  one  room  from 
another,  by  the  combustible  character  of  floors, 
staircases,  and  roofs,  and  by  long  jets  of  cas 
escaping  from  a  melted  or  broken  gas-pipe.  The 
risk  of  extension  of  fire  from  house  to  house  in  a 
row  or  terrace,  or  from  one  chamber  to  another  iu 
warehouses,  is  considerabl)*  augmented  by  beams, 
girders,  rafters,  and  other  timbers  being  carried 
through  without  break  from  one  house  or  wareroom 
to  another. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  fires,  the  tables 
of  trite  suggestions  for  avoiding  fires  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  are  long,  yet  in- 
complete, but  wouhl  be  useful  if  thej'  could  be  found 
when  wanted  or  fixed  on  the  memory.  Instead  of 
offering  such  a  list  of  precautions  against  fire,  the 
writer  of  this  letter  would  now  endeavour  to  bring 
before  your  readers  tlic  really  considerable  experience 
respecting  fire  and  its  properties  which  every  grown 
person  possesses,  methodically  arrange  such  infor- 
mation, and  then  leave  its  owner  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge at  the  proper  time  with  whatever  amount  of 
skill,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind  he  may  be  able 
to  command. 

After  what  has  been  stated  concerning  fires  which 
arise  spontaneously,  it  will  be  obvious  that  manu- 
facturers, warehousemen,  supercargoes  of  .ihips, 
goods  managers  of  railways.audothers  cannot  with  im- 
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punity  allow  vegetable  and  animal  oils  to  be  stored 
or  employed  in  proximity  to  fibrous  or  porous 
articles.  These  classes  of  substances  should  be 
separated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Ship- 
owners, and  those  who  have  occasion  to  store  coal 
in  large  bulk,  may  prevent  spontaneous  combustion 
by  selecting  varieties  shown  by  analysis  to  be  free 
from  excessive  proportions  of  sulphur,  and,  espe- 
cially, by  purchasing  only  dry  coals.  Should  sul- 
phurous coals  become  wet,  the  occurrence  of  a  fire 
at  any  part  of  the  mass  is  detected  by  keeping  a 
few  long  iron  rods  in  the  heap,  withdrawing  these 
occasionally,  and  noticin£i:  whether  or  not  they  are 
hot;  in  the  latter  case  cutting  down  to  and  extin- 
guishing the  fire.  Fire  developed  by  the  friction  of 
machinery  occurs  only  through  the  grossest  inatten- 
tion. 

2.  As  to  the  avoidance  of  fires  caused  by  direct 
communication  of  flame,  it  is  evident,  as  already 
indicated,  that  nearly  all  might  be  prevented  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  intelligence.  Indeed,  for  every 
fire  to  which  an  engine  is  called,  probablj''  many  are 
thus  prevented.  Still,  a  vast  number  do  occur.  On 
reconsideration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sources  of 
artificial  heat  and  light — stoves,  candles,  lamps, 
and  gas-burners,  and  the  lucifer  matches  with  which 
these  are  kindled,  are  also  the  sources  of  almost  all 
mischief  by  fire.  Fires  resulting  from  the  ignition 
of  wood  fixed  near  a  stove  or  running  into  a  chim- 
ney are  not  so  common  in  recent  years  as  before  the 
modern  Building  Acts  were  passed ;  but  in  old 
■dwellings,  factories,  and  ivarehouses,  such  sources  of 
danger  may  be  suspected.  They  should  be  carefully 
sought,  and  any  possible  communication  of  fire 
prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  layer  or  pad  of 
non-conducting  material — such  as  common  brick  or 
mortar — between  them  and  the  source  of  heat. 
Woodwork  unavoidably  near  to  stoves,  hot  flues, 
chandeliers,  and  "  sun-bnrners,"  should  also  be  well 
covered  by  mortar ;  indeed,  any  woodwork  liable  to 
be  fired  by  sparks  or  the  momentary  contact  of 
flame  may  be  similarly  treated.  All  fixed  stores 
should  be  mounted  on  slabs  of  stone,  slate,  or  brick- 
work, which  are  incombustible.  Small  portable  gas- 
stoves  for  warming  baths  or  apartments  will  inevi- 
tably cause  the  charring  of  boards  or  oilcloth  over 
which  they  are  placed,  unless  a  sheet  of  tin  or  other 
heat  reflector  be  so  fixed  beneath  the  burner,  and  so 
keptfromcontactwith  the  wood  below  by  three  or  four 
littleknobsorfeet,  as  to  insure  the  occurrence  of  a  layer 
ofair  between  the  tin  and  the  flooring.  The  precautions 
necessary  to  prevent  the  immediate  or  close  contact 
of  stoves,  closed  or  open,  with  combustible  materials 
will  suggest  the  precautions  which  should  be  observed 
with  candles  and  lamps,  which  are  more  dangerous 
than  stoves  to  just  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
carried  about  instead  of  being  fixed,  or  placed  in 
insecure  instead  of  secure  positions.  Jointed  gas- 
brackets should  never  be  fixed  where  liable  to  be 
pushed  against  combustible  articles.  One  or  more 
lightning  conductors  should  be  so  attr?ched  to  all 
high  buildings  that  the  nearest  points  to  a  passing 
cloud  are  the  ends  of  the  conductors  themselves. 
They  must  be  of  metal,  and  may  be  constructed  of 
iron  rod  Jin.  thick,  or  of  common  iron  gas-piping 
lin.  or  more  in  diameter.  There  must  be  perfect 
metallic  connection  throughout  their  whole  length, 
as  few  bends  as  possible,  and  their  lower  ends  must 
dip  2ft.  or  oft.  into  the  ground.  Two  or  three  rods 
well  connected  with  the  rain-water  pipes  of  a  house 
form  a  good  system  of  lightoiug  conductors. 

3.  Any  allusion  to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
fires  which  result  from  actual  heedlessness  would 
resolve  itself  into  a  recommendation  to  householders, 
warehousemen,  factory-owners,  farmers,  shopkeepers, 
and  the  managers  or  custodians  of  public  buildings 
to  do  their  ordinary  duties  of  intelligent  oversight. 

4.  Probably  the  only  method  of  checking  incen- 
diarism would  be  to  hold  an  inquest  in  all  cases  of 
fires  of  suspicious  or  doubtful  origin  in  the  manner 
proposed  in  the  Fires  Bill  now  before  Parliament. 
Such  investigations  are  carried  out  in  most  cities  on 
the  Continent. 

How  to  prevent  the  extension  of  fire  is  a  question 
of  not  less  importance  than  how  to  prevent  its  oc- 
currence, for  "'behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth."  Fuel,  air,  and  a  high  temperature  are 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  fire;  remove  either, 
and  combustion  ceases.  As  regards  fuel,  if  a  burn- 
ing article  is  or  can  be  separated  from  other  com- 
bustible articles,  it  may  safely  be  left  to  burn  itself 
out;  in  a  word,  whether  an  article,  a  room,  a  house, 
or  a  block  be  on  fire,  isolation  from  other  articles, 
rooms,  houses,  or  blocks  must  be  the  one  leading 
object  kept  in  view.  Muslin  and  similar  fabrics  may 
be  rendered  uninflammable  by  rinsing  in  a  solution  of 
tuDgstate  of  sodium  before  drying  and  finishing,  and 
where  such  materials  are  liable  to  contact  with  foot- 
lights or  other  flames  the  adoption  of  the  process  will 


prevent  fire  extending  from  one  part  of  a  dress  to 
another ;  but  as  a  rule  the  isolation  of  such  things 
as  a  curtain  or  a  bale  of  cotton  by  hustling  them  into 
a  grate  or  a  yard  respectively  is  a  more  practicable 
proceeding,  while  fire  which  has  attacked  clothes  on 
the  person  is  otherwise  extinguished.  In  view  of 
isolation  in  respect  to  fire,  architects  and  builders 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  running  the  joists 
or  other  woodwork  of  one  room  into  another.  In- 
ternal and  party  walls  should  be  made  wholly  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  which  are  the  only  fireproof 
materials  that  are  trustworthy.  These  walls 
should  be  carried  from  the  ground  upwards,  and 
through  and  above  the  roof  with  as  few 
doorways  or  other  apertures  as  possible.  The  door- 
ways of  warehouse  apartments  should  be  closed  by 
double  doors  of  iron,  so  hung  as  to  be  free  to  expand 
lateral]}'  and  vertically  when  heated,  and  with  two 
or  three  feet  of  space — that  is,  of  air — between 
them,  for  a  layer  of  air  is  an  excellent  non-conductor 
of  heat.  AVith  respect  to  ceilings  and  floors,  these 
are  less  easil}'  constructed  of  fireproof  materials,  and, 
therefore,  the  isolation  as  regards  fire  of  any  one 
room  from  those  above  and  beneath  is  more  difficult 
than  from  those  on  either  side.  A  perfect  fireproof 
floor  cannot  be  constructed  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  for  the  supporting  bars  must  be  of 
wood  or  iron  ;  wood  is  combustible,  while  iron  ex- 
pands and  forces  w^dls  asunder,  sometimes  occasion- 
ing more  damage  than  is  directly  produced  by  the 
fire.  Moreover,  under  fire  iron  and  other  metals  may 
melt,  or  when  suddenly  cooled  by  a  jet  of  water  an 
iron  pillar  or  girder  may  snap,  producing  the  collapse 
of  a  whole  edifice.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  fire- 
proof floor  which  a  chemist  could  countenance  for 
warehouses  and  large  buildings  would  be  one  in 
which  long,  low,  brick  arches  were  thrown  from 
longitudinal  beams  of  strong  non-resinous  wood  well 
covered  with  mortar  or  other  silico-calcareous  plaster. 
Stone  should  be  avoided,  for  under  flame  it  either 
chips  and  exfoliates  or  is  calcined  to  powder  and 
blown  away.  With  such  floors  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and,  therefore,  with  such  ceilings,  and  with 
apertures  closed  by  double  iron  doors,  any  fire  might 
be  isolated  in  the  room  in  which  it  broke  out.  Ex- 
cessive size  in  the  rooms  of  factories  and  warehouses 
and  extra  large  blocks  of  warehouses  should  be 
avoided,  isolation  of  fires  being  thus  rendered  easier 
and  loss  correspondingly  diminished.  Isolation  of 
fires  is  also,  of  course,  much  facilitated  if  combustible 
and  incombustible,  or  the  more  or  less  inflammable 
materials,  are  not  indiscriminately  stored  together. 
Clearlj-  the  supply  of  gas  to  a  building  should  be 
stopped  at  the  main  tap  when  not  being  burnt,  for 
many  a  dying  fire  has  been  resuscitated  by  gas 
flaming  from  a  melted  pipe.  To  arrest  fire  by  pre- 
venting access  of  air,  without  which  it  cannot  live  a 
moment,  is  not  often  practicable ;  still,  a  flaming 
article  of  furniture,  wearing  apparel  on  or  off  the 
person,  or  a  burning  board,  ma}'  rapidly  be  covered 
by  a  hearthrug,  counterpane,  blanket,  curtain,  or 
overcoat,  and  thus  air  be  excluded,  and  consequently 
the  fire  extinguished.  If  people  would  reflect  that 
the  extinguisher  of  a  candle  acts  in  this  way,  the}' 
would  be  better  able  to  apply  their  knowledge  at  a 
critical  moment.  The  action  of  instruments  termed 
fire-annihilators,  &c.,  depends  on  the  exclusion  of 
air  from  the  fire.  They  belch  out  gas  of  a  kind 
and  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  a  suddenly 
opened  bottle  of  well-charged  soda-water  or  cham- 
pagne, and  the  stream  being  directed  on  to  a  flaming 
article  snrrounds  it  as  by  a  blanket,  and  thus  ex- 
cludes air.  A  similar  incombustible  gas  is  generated 
during  ordinary  combustion  ;  hence  the  extension  of 
fire  in  a  chimney,  cupboard,  cabin,  or  small  room 
may  be  prevented  if,  by  closing  doors,  windows,  or 
other  apertures,  the  exit  of  this  gas  and  the  entrance 
of  fresh  air  be  avoided.  Water,  however,  is  our 
greatest  friend  in  case  of  fire.  Matter  in  a  state  of 
combustion  it  isolates  from  adjacent  combustible 
matter  by  rendering  uninflammable  intermediate 
combustible  material.  It  wraps  burning  bodies  as  in 
a  sheet,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  thus  pre- 
vents access  of  that  fuel  of  fuel — air.  Thirdly,  like 
the  wire-gauze  of  a  safety-lamp,  it  reduces  the  tem- 
perature of  burning  substances  to  a  point  at  which 
tliey  wfll  no  longer  burn.  Only  burning  oil,  because 
it  floats  on  water,  cannot  be  quenched  by  water;  its 
flame  is  best  smothered  by  sand  or  any  loose  earth, 
a  good  quantity  of  which  mechanically  prevents 
further  access  of  air,  and  therefore  further  combus- 
tion. Still,  wherever  fire  is  possible,  water  should 
be  clo.se  at  hand. 

A  little  knowledge  exercised  by  a  thoughtful  mind 
would  obvioush'  prevent  the  occurrence  or  the  serious 
extension  of  most  fires,  but  for  those  which  get  be- 
yond lav  control  the  public,  ever  willing  to  pay 
for  such  insurance,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
police,  the  telegraph  authorijties,  water  companies, 
and  fire  brigades  shall  act  iu  perfect  harmony  and 


with  the  utmost  efticiency,  having  the  one  object  in 
view  of  completely  extinguishing  a  fire  in  the  shortest 
possible  amount  of  time. 


BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES 
COMMISSION. 

THE  second  report  of  the  Commissioners  a^)- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  Friendly  and  Benefit 
Building  Societies  has  just  been  issued.  So  far  as 
it  refers  to  the  latter  class  of  societies,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  are  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  We  think  that  the  form  of  the  building  society 
(the  prefix  "  benefit  "  might  usefully  be  suppressed), 
as  distinct  from  the  joint-stock  company,  should  be 
maintained.  2.  The  law  on  the  subjeot  should  be 
consolidated  and  amended.  3.  Building  societies 
should  continue  to  be  registered  with  the  registrar 
of  friendly  societies.  There  should  be  one  registrar 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  assistants  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin.  4.  Before  certification,  rules 
should  be  deposited  with  some  local  authority, 
notice  being  given  of  the  fact  in  the  newspapers,  so 
as  to  allow  of  objections  being  lodged  with  the 
registrar.  5.  The  registrar  should  have  a  limited 
discretion  in  certifying.  (J.  His  decision  should  be 
subject  to  an  appeal   to  one  of  the  superior  courts. 

7.  The  registrar's  certificate  should  be  provisional 
only  until  confirmed,  or  if  no  appeal  be  lodged, 
until  the  lapse  of  the  period  limited  for  appealing. 

8.  The  registrar's  certificate,  when  confirmed,  or  if 
no  appeal  be  lodged,  after  the  lapse  of  the  period 
limited  for  appealing,  or  the  certificate  of  the  Court 
on  appeal,  should  be  conclusive  of  the  legality  of 
rules.  9.  The  certificate  of  registration  should  carry 
corporate  powers.  10.  Without  prejudice  to  the 
general  question  of  exemptions,  we  think  that  the 
exemption  from  stamp  duty  on  mortgages  shoiUd 
be  limited  to  securities  for  sums  not  exceeding 
£200.  11.  The  privilege  of  paying  small  sums  on 
nomination  or  on  intestacy  without  letters  of  ad- 
ministration should  be  raised  to  a  maximum  of  £50 
12.  The  privilege  of  priority  against  the  estates  of 
deceased  debtors  should  be  abolished.  13.  Means 
should  be  provided  for  enabling  building  societies  to 
register  as  companies  or  as  industrial  and  provident 
societies.  14.  In  addition  to  the  matters  now  speci- 
fied in  section  11  of  the  Bill,  the  rules  should  con- 
tain provisions — 1.  As  to  whether  there  shall  be 
any  power  to  borrow,  and  to  what  extent,  so  that  it 
be  exercised  within  the  limits  fixed  by  law.  2.  As 
to  whether  preferential  capital  may  be  issued,  and  if 
so,  within  what  limits.  3.  As  to  withdrawals  and 
redemptions.  15.  The  schedules  to  the  Bill  should 
contain — 1.  Forms  of  rules  (three  at  least).  2. 
Scales  for  repayment.  3.  Tables  for  calculating  re- 
demption values,  &c.  4.  Forms  of  account  (three 
at  least).  1(J.  The  forms  of  account  alone  should 
be  made  compulsory.     17.  The  limit  of  the  borrow- 

j-  ing  power  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  total  value 
of  the  amounts  for  the  time  being  secured  on  mort- 
gage, or  as  an  alternative  for  terminating  societies. 
six  months'  subscriptions  ;  but  societies  which  take 
no  interest  on  their  advances  should  be  forbidden 
to  contract  loans.  18.  Societies  should  be  required 
to  produce  their  mortgages  to  the  auditors.  ID,  The 
registrar  should  be  invested  with  power — 1.  To 
audit  accounts  on  the  request  of  a  society.  2.  To 
settle  disputes  on  request  by  both  parties.  3.  To 
wind  up  societies  under  certain  conditions  on  the 
vote  of  a  meeting.  20.  Legal  remedies  should  be 
given  for  enforcing  the  right  of  withdrawal  against 
the  society.  21.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  should 
be  secured  by  an  efficient  system  of  penalties.  22. 
The  Bill  should  be  harmonised  with  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  amended  as  far  as  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  23.  A  few  additional  matters 
might  be  provided  for — iu  particular,  joint-member- 
ship. 


COarPETITIONS. 
Church  of  S.  Paul,  Sandgate. — Mr.  Morley, 
architect,  Mr.  J.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Stallwood, 
architects,  of  Folkestone,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  submitted  designs  for  a 
new  tower  to  be  erected  at  tlie  S.W.  corner  of  this 
church,  as  a  memorial  in  commemoration  of  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  committee  at 
a  recent  meeting  accepted  the  design  submitted  by 
Mr.  Stallwood. 

New  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool. — The 
design  bearing  the  motto  "  We  Fight  to  Win,"  has 
been  selected  by  theCommittee  in  limited  competition 
for  this  church,  and  is  to  be  executed,  the  authors 
being  Messrs,  T.  E.  Murray  and  G.  H.  Thomas, 
architects,  Liverpool. 
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NEW  CHURCH  OF    S.  PAUL,  WOODGKEEX, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

WE  give  this  -week  illustrations  of  a  cluirch 
about  to  be  erected  on  a  commanding  site 
on  the  hisih  road  between  "Wednesbury  and  "Walsall. 
It  will  consist  of  nave,  with  narthex  or  great 
•western  porch,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  with 
south  chancel  aisle  or  transejit  (for  organ),  t(nver 
and  spire,  witli  adjoining  ve.stry.  The  chancel,  "which 
will  be  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  or  septum 
wall,  will  be  provided  with  sedilia,  piscina,  Ac,  and 
the  foot-pace  of  the  altar  is  to  be  seven  steps  above 
the  level  of  nave.  The  south  transept  affords  space 
for  a  large  organ,  and  the  chancel  stalls  will  accom- 
modate a  sufficient  choir.  The  material  to  be  used 
in  the  external  work  is  the  llammerwich  stone,  which 
is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  internal  dressing.? 
will  be  of  Bath  stone.  The  ehnrch  will  have  no 
fixed  seats,  except  in  the  chancel,  but  will  be  seated 
with  movable  chairs,  suitable  spaces  of  wood  floor- 
ing being  provided  where  chairs  are  to  be  placed. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  with  local  tiles — mottled, 
brown,  and  red.  The  church  will  accommodate  about 
480  persons,  including  clergy  and  choir.  The  con- 
tractor is  Sir.  P.  Horsman,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
the  architect  Mr.  E.  Francis  Clarke,  of  1 1,  Mitre-court 
Chambers,  Temple.  London.  The  design  was  selected 
itt  a  limited  competition. 


LIGHTNIXG  CONDUCTORS. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY,  in  an  essay  on  meteoro- 
logy, says  that  a  lightning  conductor  should 
consist  of  a  round  iron  rod.  of  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Other  forms  of 
rods,  such  as  flat  or  twisted,  will  answer  nearly  as 
well,  although  a  drawback  attending  their  use  is  that 
they  are  liable  to  give  off  lateral  sparks  from  the 
sharp  edges  at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the 
electricity  through  them,  which  might  set  fire  to 
very  combustible  materials.  It  is  a  commonly 
••eceived  opinion  that  a  lightning  rod  need  not  be 
continuous,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  electricity  will 
leap  over  short  distances ;  but  Professor  Henry 
recommends  that  it  be  throughout  its  entire  length 
in  perfect  metallic  continuity,  and  that  it  be  coated 
with  black  paint.  As  a  general  rule  he  advises  that 
large  masses  of  metal  within  the  building,  especially 
those  which  have  a  perpendicular  elevation,  be  con- 
nected with  the  rod. 


THE  JEWS  HOUSE,  LINCOLN. 

A  PARAGRAPH  lately  appeared  in  a  contem- 
porary drawing  attention  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  interesting  Norman  structure  at  the 
foot  of  Steep  Hill,  Lincoln,  popularly  known  as 
*'  The  Jew's  House,"  and  urging  that  steps  should  be 
taken  for  its  preservation.  We  have  before  referred 
to  this  building,  which  is  one  of  the  few  remainitig 
specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  t>velfth 
century  left  to  us,  and  suggested  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  gr.idual  obliteration  of  its 
characteristic  features,  which  must  inevitably  take 
place  from  its  being  used  as  a  shop  and  dwelling 
house.  The  paragraph  to  which  we  have  alluded 
being  calculated  to  excite  alarm,  we  have  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  upon  the  spot,  and  are  glad 
to  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  report  of 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  house,  and  that  no 
further  dilapidation  has  accrued  to  the  building  within 
the  last  few  years  beyond  those  that  must  neces- 
sarily arise  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

Although  no  immediate  danger  is  to  be  npjire- 
hended,  it  is,  however,  well,  now  that  the  oppor- 
tunity offcr.s,  to  direct  the  attention  of  thr'  Dean  and 
Chajiter  of  Lincoln,  to  wht)m  the  house  belongs,  to 
the  artistic  as  well  as  the  .archipological  value 
of  their  property,  and  to  press  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  it  intact,  and  prevejiting  as  much 
as  possible  any  d.amage  or  defacement  to  the  build- 
ing. Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson,  in  a  descriptive  account  of 
the  Jew's  House,  in  the  first  volume  of  Pugin's 
"Specimens,"  speaks  of  a  sketch  by  ISuek  taken  in 
172-),  which  shows  the  original  chimney-shaft,  now 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  common  brickwork.  The 
original  shaft  is  described  as  a  tall  circular  tube 
with  a  squ,are  base  h.aving  a  small  triangular  gable 
at  each  of  its  sides  ;  the  topwjis  shattered  and  wanted 
its  proper  finish.  The  chimney  forms  a  verv  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  house  as  it  exists  at  present, 
being  corbelled  out  over  a  semi-circular  arch  which 
gives  access  to  the  back  premises. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  original  windows 
has  been  destroyed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as 
in  a  drawing  by  Twopeny,  in  Parker's  "  Glossary" 
(edition  ISi'jl),  a  second  two-light  window  is  shown 
on  the  upper  floor.  There  is  only  one  at  present,  the 
Other  being  a  square  headed  opening  with  A  raoJern 


sash.  The  archway  has  also  suffered  since  Pugin 
made  thedrawingengraved  in  his  "Specimens"  (A''ol.  I., 
plate  2). published  in  1S20.  The  carving  of  the  corbels 
is  now  undistinguishable,  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  nook  shafts  have  been  destroyed  and  are  replaced 
by  brickwork.  This  much  is  apparent  from  a 
superficial  examination  of  the  building,  and  other  and 
perhaps  more  serious  dilapidations  have  occurred 
during  the  present  century.  The  house  was  entirely 
rebuilt  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  front  wail 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  original  building  remain- 
ing. This  wall  is  2ft.  lin.  thick,  and  is  apparejitly 
substantial,  but  it  might  be  well  that  it  should  bo 
carefully  examined.  We  earnestly  deprecate  any 
attempt  at  restoration  of  this  interesting  relic,  and 
only  ask  for  its  proper  preservation  ;  in  its  way  the 
Jew's  House  is  as  worthy  of  protection  as  the 
Cathedral  itself,  and  we  hope  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  will  not  consider  it  beneath  their  notice. 


SAMELS'  PATENT   STANDARD   LOCK. 

THERE  are  one  or  two  features  in  the  new 
"  Standard  "  Lock,  recently  patented  by 
Messrs.  Samels  &  Co.,  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
illustration  given  will  readily  convey  an  idea  of  the 
principle  adopted.  The  working  parts  of  the  lock 
are  confined  in  a  small  case  readil}-  inserted  in  a  dour 
without  weakening  it,  as  by  making  tlie  large  mor- 
tice necessary  for  most  of  the  locks  now  used.  The 
rod  of  the  latch  works  in  a  hole  easily  bored  with  a 
common  augur,  and  may  be  of  any  length,  allowing 
the  handles  to  be  fixed  as  far  as  desired  from  the 
edge  of  the  door.  The  construction  of  the  lock  is 
very  simple,  but  yet  affords  greater  security  from 
violence  than  that  given  by  many  other  locks.     The 


principal  advantages  derivable  from  its  use  are 
notably  the  great  saving  of  time  rei|uired  for  fi.xing 
the  effectual  securing  of  the  handles  from  lateral 
play,  and  the  prevention  of  any  wearing  away  of 
the  woodwork  by  the  action  of  the  square  spindle 
by  meansiof  the  bearing,  which  extends  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  door. 


RESTORATION. 


ON  Thursday,  the  21st  ult.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamber- 
lain delivered  an  adilress  to  tlie  members  of 
the  Areh;eoIogical  Section  of  the  Midlatul  Institute, 
liirmingham,  on  tlie  subject  of  "  Loss  and  (iain  by 
Restoration."  Mr.  S.  Timmins  presided.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  were  hung  witli  a  number  of 
illustrative  drawings  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
A.  Everitt,  aud  with  photographs  lent  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Stone.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  his  first 
reflection  was,  that  his  remarks  and  the  discussion 
that  might  arise  upon  them  would  be  thrown  away, 
as  not  only  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England,  but  also  of  Europe,  nearly  everything  that 
could  be  restored  had  been  restored  ulre.uly.  That 
was  undoubtedly  true,  but  this  section  ought  to  be 
critical  as  well  as  a  collector  of  historical  materials. 
His  stand-point  on  the  present  occasion  was  the 
antiquarian.  The  true  antiquarian  was  no  partisan  ; 
he  took  no  sides  about  "  styles  ;"  to  him  work  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  just  as  good  as  that  of  the 
fourteenth,  or  the  fourteenth  as  that  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  thirteenth;  because  he  recognised  that  in 
all  that  man  did  man  was  constantly  writing  the 
history  of  n<an,  aud  it  was  that  history  he  wanted 
to  preserve.  To  the  antiquarian,  therefore,  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  by  former  ages  possesse<l 
the  greatest  possible  value ;  he  saw  in  the  record  of 


it  a  record  of  life,  without  which  he  could  not  know 
what  manner  of  men  his  forefathers  were.    After  an 
age  of  neglect,  in  which  it  was  the    fashion  to  call 
all  Gothic  work  "  monkish,"  the  ancient  monuments 
began  to  be  looked  at,  to  be  appreciated,  understood, 
and  reverenced.     Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction, 
and  not   content   with   preserving   tliem,    their    ad- 
mirers conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  them    to   the 
condition  in    which  their  founders    had   left  them. 
This  had  resulted  in  a    great  many  of  our   villages 
being  studded  with  whiit  might  be  called  exotic  ar- 
chitecture,     painfully    "correct"— infinitely     more 
correct    than    the    original — jjainfnlly    mechanical, 
painfully  modern,  not  in  harmony  with  any  thought 
of   the  people,  or  with  any  house  in  the  place,  unless 
it  was  the  parsonage,  restored  on  the  same  principle. 
But  was  restoration,  meaning  by  the   word   not    the 
putting  up  of  a    new  work   but   restoring  the    old, 
por.sible?     He  emphatically  answered.  No.     The  be- 
lief in  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  belief  in 
copying,  one  of  the  foolisheat  and  absurdest  beliefs 
we  had.     No  man    could   copy    the  simplest  thing 
exactly  like  the  original,  not  even   handwriting,    for 
the    basis  of  all    style    was  character,   and  the   in- 
dividuality was  stamped  upon  the  method  of  repre- 
senting thought,  as  it  was  stamped  on  the    thought 
itself.     To    form    style    there  must    be    force    of 
character    and    thought,   and   power    of    inventing 
methods  of  special  expression.      Imitation,  therefore, 
was  impossible,  unless  the  imitator  could  be   exactly 
the  same  as  the  person  imitated.   The  pjist  could  not 
be  repeated,  and  however  much  we  might  love  it  we 
were  and  must  be  essentially  modern.     As  a  conse- 
quence,   partly,  of  the  degradation  of   the    moderii 
workman  to  the  level  of  a   machine,  working  from 
patterns  which  he  dared  not  alter,  there  was  a  pain- 
ful   regularity      about    modern 
work,  which  contrasted  with  the 
picturesque    irregularity    of   the 
old  work,  of  which  the   so-called 
"restorations  "  professed  to    be 
a    copy.     A   startling    instance 
of  this  occurred  in  Owen  Jones's 
"  Grammar  of  Ornament,"  where 
there    was    a   mechanical    regu- 
l.arity  not    to    be    found  in    the 
originals  of    >vhich    that    work 
gave  copies.     This  love  of  me- 
chanical regularity  was  an  idea 
of  the  day,  and  a  proverb   had 
been    made    to   express    it  ;    a 
Gothic    building    not    perfectly 
symmetrical  was  said  to  be  "  like 
a  pig  with  one  ear,"     A  modern 
builder  would  mark  all  the  lines 
of  brickwork    in    a    house,    and- 
the  jointing  would  be  all  of  the 
same   width  ;  the    old    builder* 
were    not   particular    about    the 
size  of  their   stone,  or  the  even- 
ness   of  their  joints.     It  might 
be    said    that    these    things  did 
were     left     to     inferior     work- 
men ;    but    mouldings    were    also    as     regular    as 
they    could    be    made    in   modern    Gothic,    while 
in    old    Gothic   they    were    full     of     irregularities. 
There  was  no  means  of  getting  back  to  the   old  way 
but  by  giving  the  workman  liberty  to  put  such  true 
art  in  his  work  that  minor  irregularities  should  count 
for  nothing.    The  loss  in  restoration  was  evident,  but 
the  gain  was  not  one  which    an  antiquarian    society 
could  particularly  admire.     The  gain  had  been  this  : 
In  restoring  churches  they  had  gained  knowledge    of 
their  anatomy.     When    Wyatt  restored  cathedrals, 
little  was    known  of    their  construction  ;   now,  we 
know  on  what  simple  basis  that  window  tracery   in 
Lichlield    Cathedral    was    done,    which    was    ouce 
thought    to    be     hap-hazard.      We    had    dissected 
churches,  aud  called  it    restoration ;  knocked   them 
into   ruins,    and  thus   picked  up  the   secret  of  their 
construction.  These  researches  differed  from  literary 
.antiquarianism    in    this     respect,     that,    after   the 
language  of  Chaucer  had  been  traced  to  its  sources, 
Chaucer  still    remained,    while  the    materials  of    the 
architectural    antiqu.irian    perished    as  their  lesson 
was  being  learnt.     \  vote  of  thanks  was  ])a3sed  to 
Mr.    Chamberlain,   Mr.    Everitt,    and     Mr.   Stone. 
Mr.    CMiamberlain,    iu    responding,    said    that  the 
student  of  architecture  had   to  carry  on   his  studies 
under   greater  difiiculties  now  than  formerlv,  as  he 
could  now  only  find  here    and  there  one  of  the  old 
monuments  of  which  England  was  once  full    fronv 
one  end  to  the  other. 


not    matter,    and 


A  new  organ,  by  .Vbbntt,  of  Leeds,  was  opened  in 
Clifton  Church,  Derbyshire,  on  Easter  Sunday. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
by  Hawlismoor,  and  situate  at  the  angle  of  Lombard- 
street  and  Kuig  William-street,  is  likely  to  be  pulled 
dowu« 


". 

ii 
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COLOURING  VENEERS. 

SOME  manufacturers  of  Germany,  ivho  had  been 
supplied  from  Paris  with  veneers  coloured 
throughout  their  mass,  were  necessitated  by  the  late 
■war  to  produce  them  themselves.  Experiments  in 
this  direction  (says  the  Society  of  Arts  JournaV) 
gave  in  the  beginning  colours  fixed  only  on  the  out- 
side, while  the  inside  was  untouched,  until  the  veneers 
were  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  soda,  and  boiled 
therein  fur  half  an  hour;  after  washing  them  with 
sufficient  water  to  remove  the  alkali,  they  may  be 
dyed  throughout  their  mass.  Tiiis  treatment  with 
soda  effects  a  general  disintegration  of  the  wood, 
whereby  it  becomes  in  the  moist  state  elastic  and 
leather-like,  and  read}'  to  absorb  the  colour;  it  must 
then,  after  dyeing,  be  dried  between  sheets  of  paper, 
and  subjected  to  pressure,  to  retain  its  shape. 
Veneers  treated  in  this  way,  and  left  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  hot  decoction  of  log-wood  (one  part 
of  Ing-wood  to  three  of  decoction),  removing  them 
after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  and,  after  drying  them 
.•superficially,  putting  them  into  a  hot  solution  of 
copperas  (one  part  of  copperas  to  thirt}'  of  water), 
will,  after  twenty- four  hours,  become  beautifully  and 
completely  dyed  black.  A  solution  of  one  part  of 
picric  acid  in  sixty  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  so 
much  ammonia  as  to  become  perceptible  to  the  nose, 
dyes  the  veneers  yellow,  which  colour  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  subsequent  varnishing.  Coralline 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  caustic  soda 
and  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  soluble  glass  has  been 
added,  produces  rose  colours  of  different  shades, 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  coralline  taken.  The 
only  colour  which  veneers  will  take  up,  without 
previous  treatment  of  soda,  is  silver  gray,  produced 
by  soaking  them  for  a  day  in  a  solution  of  copperas 
(one  of  copperas  to  one  hundred  of  water). 


MODEL  HOUSES  AND  HOUSE  ADAPTATION 
FOR  THE  POORER  CLASSES. 

ON  the  21st  ult.  a  meeting  was  held  at  24,  Bed- 
ford-square, to  consider  the  measures  that 
might  be  best  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes.  Colonel  Gourlej'', 
M.P.,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  had  brought 
them  together  ;  he  had  long  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  first  subjects  of  the  day,  and  one  that  would,  sooner 
or  later,  occupy  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  not 
only  in  and  around  London,  but  also  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  indeed,  already  in  his  own  town,  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  a  similar  movement  had 
been  most  enthusiastically  taken  up,  the  inhabitants 
having  in  a  very  short  time  subscribed  the  hand- 
some sum  of  £5,000.  He  doubted  not  that  if  the 
present  gentlemen  determined  upon  any  definite 
organisation,  it  would  be  as  warmly  received  in  the 
metropolis. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  having  been  called  upon  by 
the  chairman,  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  almost  universal  disHke  of 
the  artisan  and  labourer  to  the  barrack-like  system 
of  the  several  lodging-houses  that  had  been  erected 
by  the  Peabody  Trustees,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  and 
others,  and  to  the  undesirability  of  so  constructing 
those  dwellings.  The  common  staircases  which  are 
usual  in  these  large  blocks  of  buildings  have  been 
shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  convenience  of  the 
elder  and  the  morality  of  the  j'-ounger  inmates,  and 
his  experience  tended  to  show  that  there  are  frequent 
complaints  of  the  want  of  freedom  of^action,  and  the 
poor  themselves  would  much  prefer  living  in  smaller 
classes  of  houses.  There  were  other  reasons  why 
these  blocks  were  objectionable,  the  principal  one 
being  the  immense  height  they  have  to  be  built,  thus 
overshadowing  the  narrow  streets  (suchasStreatham- 
street,  Bloomsbury)  in  which  they  are  built.  Adapta- 
tion was  to  h  is  mind  the  first  great,  and  perhaps  the  only 
mode  of  commencing  to  remedy  these  evils  :  for  whilst 
getting  rid  of  nuisances,  we  are  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding healthy  and  comfortable  homes,  which  two-fold 
object  new  building  operations  will  effect.  Another 
great  object,  if  an  association  were  formed,  would 
be,  he  contended,  to  endeavour  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  which  were  almost  en- 
tirely ignored,  by  reason  of  so  man}*  vestrymen,  as 
a  rule,  in  a  parish  being  landlords.  In  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  pro- 
perly managed,  houses  could  be  made  to  pay  a  very 
fair  rate  of  interest;  as  he  knew  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, having  built  new  houses  which  are  paying 
8J  per  cent:  and  the  adaptation  of  existing  houses 
would  no  doubt  yield  a  larger  rate  of  interest.  In 
support  of  this  he  quoted  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  iu  i 
reference  to  Tyndall's  Buildings,  said,  "That  place  | 
had  now  by  adaptation  become  decent  and  healthy,  I 


the  rents  were  regularly  paid,  and  the  occupants 
were  enabled  to  have  a  tenement  of  three  rooms  at  a 
much  less  figure  than  would  be  given  in  other  places 
for  a  iiome  in  only  one  room."  They  were  enabled 
to  do  that,  because  they  had  not  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money,  not  having  had  to  build  from  the  ground. 
One  of  his  modes  of  adaptation,  as  shown  in  his 
book,  was  the  conversion  of  three  narrow-fronted 
houses  into  two  double-flat  houses,  to  be  let  at  im- 
proved rentals,  and  he  thought  that  this  should  have 
the  earliest  attention  of  the  association,  as  by  this 
method  we  get  rid  of  the  worst  kind  of  houses,  such 
as  were  really  too  small  in  frontage  to  give  rooms 
for  families,  and  convert  them  into  good  flats,  at  an 
expense  of  only  £50  for  three  houses. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passeji : — 

1.  "That  this  meeting,  having  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  abodes  of  the 
poor,  does  hereby  record  its  entire  sympathy  with  the 
movement  for  the  adaptation  of  their  present  habita- 
tions to  decent  and  healthy  homes." 

2.  "  That  the  Sanitary  Acts  require  some  combi- 
nation of  persons  who,  being  independent  of  local  and 
personal  considerations,  will  see  that  the  provisions  be 
strictly  enforced." 

3.  "  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  forming  an  association,  to  be  called 
the  '  Model  Houses  Association.'  for  the  purposes 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  resolutions." 

The  Committee  consisted  of  Colonel  Money.  Cap- 
tain Charles  Mercier,  Mr.  E.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Messrs. 
J.  Chester,  Henry  Walker,  H.  E.  Batt,  Isidore 
Leveaux,  Charles  AValker,  Banister  Fletcher,  with 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke  as  Honorary  Secretar}'. 


IMPERMEABLE   HOSPITAL  WALLS. 

T^HAT  parian  is  harder,  and  consequently  less 
J-  absorbent  than  plaster  (writes  Dr.  J.  C.  Steele, 
in  iht  Lancef),  no  one  can  doubt;  but  that  it  pos- 
sesses any  sanitary  advantage  over  the  plaster,  when 
the  latter  is  properly  rendered,  set  witli  compo  or 
trowelled  stucco,  and  afterwards  well  painted,  is  ex- 
tremely questionable.  The  dirt}'-  and  unsightly'  ap- 
pearance of  the  parian  after  a  year  or  two's  wear  is 
always  objectionable,  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
corrected  by  the  same  process  which  is  employed  to 
render  plaster  walls  non-absorbent — namely,  by  oil 
paint,  which  the  parian  readily  receives,  and  which 
ever  afterwards  facilitates  cleansing  with  soap  and 
water. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  for  the  ceilings.  While 
floors  of  polished  oak  or  encaustic  tile,  and  walls  of 
parian  or  porcelain,  are  not  thought  too  luxurious 
for  hospital  wards,  how  comes  it  that  no  heed  is 
taken  of  the  material  which  clothes  the  ceilings,  pre- 
senting as  it  does  a  larger  surface,  and  more  open  to 
contamination,  than  the  walls  themselves.''  Ordinary 
lath-and-plaster,  compounded  of  chalk,  lime,  sand, 
and  hair,  which  has  done  duty  for  centuries,  is  still 
thought  good  enough  for  the  purpose  referred  to, 
and  an  occasional  dash  of  whitewash,  which  is  little 
better  than  an  attempt  to  substitute  white  dirt  for 
black,  is  about  all  that  is  done  to  combat  those  occult 
agencies  in  hospital  life  which  we  all  dread  so  much 
and  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but  which,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  are  morehkely  to  find  an  abiding 
place  where  they  are  least  under  control — in  the 
higher  strata  of  the  ward  atmosphere.  Surely  the 
principles  enunciated  with  reference  to  the  walls  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  ceilings  of  hospital  wards. 


PRESERVING  PLASTER  CASTS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Athenaeum 
writes  : — "  In  view  of  the  approaching  Royal 
Academj*  and  International  Exhibitions,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  draw  the  attention  of  sculptors  to 
the  use  of  paraflin  for  saturating  the  surface  of 
plaster  of  Paris  casts,  instead  of  employing  stearine, 
or  clogging  them  with  coats  of  paint.  ParalHn, 
from  its  comparatively  unchangeable  nature,  its  few 
chemical  affinities  [parum  ojjiiii^jy  the  variety  ob- 
tained from  peat  or  mineral  tar — indeed,  having  been 
tried  for  ages  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  cosmical 
vicissitudes — seems,«^rioH,  more  likely  to  be  durable 
in  colour  and  other  qualities  than  stearine.  It 
softens  at  110^,  melts  at  130°,  and  is  then  easily  ap- 
plied, in  one  or  more  dressings,  to  casts  made  pre- 
viously warm  in  an  oven  or  on  a  covered  stove.  It 
imparts  to  the  plaster  an  agreeable  appearance  of 
subdued  transparency,  combined  with  solidity,  far 
preferable  to  the  eiftcts  produced  by  stearine.  The 
casts  soon  acquire  an  ivury-lilce  tone,  and  their  sur- 
face is  destitute  of  any  greas\'  feel  or  any  unpleasant 
glare  ;  unlike  those  dipped  in  stearine  they  do  not 
appear,  after  a  trial  of  many  months,  to  turn  yellow 


— moreover,  paraffin  is  very  cheap.  Of  course  the 
casts  to  be  treated  with  it  must  be  clean  to  begin 
with,  and  any  seams  should  be  neatly  finished  off. 
When  properly  saturated  for  half  an  inch  or  less 
in  depth  from  the  surface,  the  paraffined  casts  are 
smooth  and  dry  to  the  touch,  so  that  dust,  if  it 
gathers  upon  them,  does  not  adhere  to  them,  but 
may  be  removed  by  a  fine  brush,  or  may  be  washed 
off  with  a  soft  sponge  and  cold  water,  either  with, 
or  better,  withtnit  soap.  Warm  or  hot  water  makes 
them  adhesive,  melts  the  paraflin,  exposes  the  pores 
of  the  plaster,  and  causes  dirt  to  sink  into  the 
surface  in  patches  or  streaks.  Any  exposure  to  un- 
due fire  heat  or  solar  heat  also  affects  them  injuriously, 
and.  of  necessitj'.  oih*  dusters  or  greasy  fingers  wilt 
soil  them.  W^ith  care,  however,  they  maybe  kept, 
evenin  London  houses,  without  the  hideous  covering 
of  a  glass  shade.  This  process  of  paraffining  casts 
appears  to  be  admirably  suited  for  works  intended 
for  public  exhibition,  which  are  necessarily  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  many  atmospheric  impurities.  It 
not  only  enables  them  to  be  preserved  in  a  compara- 
tively clean  state,  but  it  substitutes  for  the  dull, 
cold,  and  ghasth''  whiteness  of  the  raw  plaster  an 
agreeable  hue,  substance,  and  surface.  The  sugges- 
tion of  this  use  of  paraffin  was  made  by  Professor 
Marshall,  and  it  has  been  practically  tested  by  Mr. 
Thoruycroft  and  his  son." 


ITALIAN  FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

HIRAM  POWDERS,  the  American  sculptor, 
writing  home  from  Florence,  describes  as 
follows  the  manner  of  constructing  the  fire-proof 
houses  common  iu  Italy.  The  plan  would,  doubt- 
less, have  to  be  modified  before  it  could  be  exten- 
siveh*  adopted  either  here  or  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  sketch  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive: — 

"  With  regard  to  the  thin  arches  built  here  for 
dwelling-houses,  the  builders  first  throw  up  all  the. 
walls  without  any  flooring  whatever.  The  walls 
are  bound,  when  necessary,  all  around  with  iron, 
rods,  varying  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
diameter.  Standine  below  and  looking  up,  you  at 
first  might  not  perceive  a  slight  recess  in  the  walls 
at  the  point  where  the  arch  is  to  rest.  It  is  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  deep  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
high.  When  they  are  ready  to  begin  the  arch,  a 
staging  is  made  all  around  the  room  for  the  masons 
to  stand  on.  They  first  of  all  make  with  plaster  of 
Paris  a  smooth  place  on  the  walls,  on  which  to  draw 
the  curve  intended  for  the  arch.  Of  course,  this 
curved  line  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bow,  the 
ends  meeting  at  the  base  of  the  arch  at  each  corner 
of  the  room.  Bricks  1ft.  long  and  Gin.  broad,  and 
l^in.  thick,  well  burnt,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  absorb 
water,  are  brought,  and  plaster  of  Paris  instead  of 
mortar  to  lay  them  with.  The  masons  now  stretch 
small  cords  across  from  corner  to  corner  of  each 
wall,  the  ends  fastened  Gin.  distant  from  the  latter, 
and  on  the  curve  of  the  arch.  They  then,  with 
trowel  and  brush,  mix  upon  their  boards  a  small 
quantity  of  plaster  to  the  consistency  of  mortar,  and 
each,  taking  a  brick,  applies  the  plaster  to  one  end 
and  one  side  of  it,  and  instantly  places  it  in  position, 
where  it  is  held  for  a  moment  to  allow  the  brick,  by 
absorbing  tlie  water,  so  to  thicken  and  stiffen  the 
plaster  as  to  hold  the  brick  in  its  place. 

They  then  take  another,  placing  it  against  the 
wall  and  the  first  brick,  and  so  they  go  on  until  the 
four  masons  have  projected  their  arch  Gin.  out  into 
the  space,  and  inclined  upward  according  to  the  curve 
of  the  arch.  The  masons  now  stretch  their  cords  oa 
the  curve  of  the  arch,  another  Gin.  out,  and  so  they 
go  on  until  some  support  is  required,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  four  rafters  from  the  centre  of 
each  wall  and  all  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  space, 
so  as  not  to  project  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
arch.  They  then  place  a  brick  or  two  on  each  of 
these  rafters  endwise,  until  they  touch  both  rafter 
and  arch  .  a  little  plaster  of  Paris  is  used  to  stay  the 
bricks.  This  done,  they  go  on  again  until  the  arch 
is  completed.  But  note — where  the  bricks  meet  at 
the  corners,  they  pass  one  another  a  httle  at  every 
alternate  row,  so  as  to  make  a  serrated  junction. 
This  makes  the  corners  stronger  than  anywhere  else. 
WTien  the  arch  is  done,  it  is  nowhere  more  than 
l|in.  thick,  but  you  can  safely  walk  upon  it,  and  it 
sounds  like  a  drum.  The  ui)iiermost  or  garret  vaults 
are  usually  stiffened  with  braces  of  bricks  from  the 
walls  towards  the  middle.  These  vaults  have  no 
flooring  upon  them 

The  vaults  done,  we  now  want  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  and  lay  the  tile  floors.  The  first  we  do  with 
a  number  of  small  arches,  deep  at  the  walls,  but 
coming  to  nothing  as  they  approach  the  centre. 
These  serve  a  double  purpose — they  brace  and  stiffen 
the  arch,  and  alyo  fill  up  the  spaces,  until,  by  using 
old  wall  rubbish,  which  is  lighter  than  sand,  the 
ground    for   the  brick   flooring  is    prepared,   which 
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flooring  is  laid  not  with  plaster  of  Paris,  but  with 
mortar.  Tims  thi.s  thin  arch  is  honej'combed.  as  it 
were,  for  li.i<htuess,  and  it  is  so  stronj;  that  a  room 
25ft.  square  is  quite  safe  for  a  dancing  party.  But 
it  is  important  that  you  have  good  mortar  for  your 
walls,  much  hme,  and  little  sand;  the  mortar  should 
become  as  hard  as  the  bricks.  I  have  seen  mortar 
in  walls  of  six  years'  standing,  in  Cincinnati,  that 
I  could  dig  out  with  my  nails.  This  is  not  the  wall 
for  any  kind  of  arch  to  rest  on  and  against.  Ob- 
serve that  the  curves  uf  the  little  arches  on  top  of 
the  main  arch  run  counter  to  the  curve  of  the  main 
arch. 

I  still  think  that  if  several  builders  could  club 
together,  it  would  be  well  to  send  out  here  for  a 
mason  who  fully  understands  the  matter.  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  arches  of  this  description  at 
Volterra  which  have  stood  certainly  several  thousand 
years.  They  are  in  the  tombs  of  that  very  ancieut 
city,  and  the  arch  is  called  '  The  Volterrano.'  1  have 
seen  these  arches  without  any  plaster  on  them,  the 
bricks  so  laid  as  to  present  a  beautiful  mosaic  ap- 
pearance. The  cost  of  them  is  very  small,  as  you 
must  have  perceived  from  the  above  description,  and 
they  are  so  light  .is  to  require  no  very  great  thick- 
ness of  outer  wall." 


REMOVING  OLD  PAINT. 

RESOLVENTS  are  not  resorted  to  to    any  great 
extent  by   carriage-painters  in  the  removal  of 
old  paint.     Doubtless,  the  majority'  of  painters  have 
experimented    with   chemical  mixtures  claiming   to 
be  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  plan  of  soften- 
ing the  paint  by  heat,  but  we  think   our  exi)erience 
•will  agree  with  others  in  this,  that,  while  a  chemical 
mixture  may    perform  its  work  well   and  speedily, 
in  so  far  as  dissolving  the  paint  is  concerned,  it  also 
goes  further  and  attacks  the  wood,    leaving  it   in  a 
furzy  and  gummj'  condition,  on  which  it  is  difficult 
to   get    paint  to    dry    lirmh'.     House-painters    use 
chemical  burners  to  but  a  limited  extent.     Although 
their  work  is  not  required  to    be  so  perfect  as  that 
of  the  coach-maker,  at  least  in  Philadelphia  such  is 
the  case.     The  charcoal   furnace   appears  to  be  the 
favourite   means   with    them    of  laying    bare    the 
wood,  and  when  properly  made  it  certainly  performs 
its  part  well.     The  furnace  is  simple  in  construction, 
being  nothing  more  than  a  small  sheet-iron  box  with 
a  handle.     One  person  can  do  the  work,  but  generally 
two  persons  are  employed,    one  to  hold  the  furnace, 
and  another,  who  is  skilful  with  the  chisel  or  knife, 
to  remove  the  paint  and  regulate  the   distance    to 
■which  the  furnace  shall  be  held  from  the  paint,  an 
important  item,  for  when   the  body  of  old  ]iaiut  be- 
comes very  hot  it   vitrifies,  and    wlien  again   it  be- 
comes cold  it  clings  with  greater  tenacity  than  before 
it   was  heated.     The    furnace    woultl   be   the    most 
economical  device    in  a  shop  not    sujiplied  with  gas. 
But  shops  lighted  with  gas    can  have  nothing  more 
economical,  speedy,  and  free  from   deleterious  effects 
than  that  of  a  gas-jet.     All  that  is  required  are  a 
few  yards  of  rubber   tubing,   arranged  to  suit  one 
of  the  gas  pendants.     The  tube  can  be  held  in  the 
left  hand,  and  the  knife  or  chisel  in   the  right.     The 
jet  or  flame  is  then  made   to  strike  the  surface,  and; 
when  the  paint  is  warmed  through,  the  knife  is  used 
quickly  in  removing  it.     The  gas-jet  docs  not  give 
out    a  great   amount    of  beat,    and    therefore    does 
not  injure  the  joints  of  the  body,  or  draw  out  the  oil 
from  the  wood  to  an    extent   that  delays  the  after 
painting.     In  removing  paint,  the  heat  should  never 
be  so  intense  as  to  quickly  raise   it  up  into  blisters, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  M'arm  it  through. — Coach- 
makers'  Intcrnatiunal  Journal. 


tained.     It  appears  the  characteristics  of  the  alloys 
change.     The  colour,  when  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus exceeds  }    p^r  cent.,  becomes  warmer,  and, 
like  that  of  gold,  largely  mixed  with  copper.     The 
grain  or  fracture  approximates  to  that  of  steel.  The 
elasticity  is  considerably  increased ;  the  .absolute  re- 
sistance under  a  fixed   strain   becomes  in  some  cases 
more  than  double,  ■^^■hilst  the  density  is  equally  in- 
creased, and  to  such  a  degree   that  some   alloys  are 
with  dilhculty  touched  by  the  file.     The  metal  when 
cast   has  great  fluidity,  and  fills  the  moulds    per- 
fci-tly.  even  to  their  smallest  details.     By  varying 
the  proportion   of  phosphorus,    the  particular    cha- 
racteristic of  the  alloy  which  is  most  desired  can  be 
modified  at  will.     An  experiment  was  maile  in  phos- 
phoric bronze  with  a  6-pounder    gun,  which    was 
submitted  to  a  destructive  trial,  in  ccmiparison  with 
a     similar  piece   in    ordinary  Iironze,   cast  by  the 
Royal  Foundry  at  Lif'ge.     From  the  results  of"  these 
trials,  taken  at  various  times  during  the    firing,  it 
appears  that  the  dur,ability  of  the  gun  of  phosphoric 
bronze  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  gun  of  ordi- 
nary bronze,  and  that  with   bursting  ch.arges  which 
reduced    the  latter   piece   to   fragments,  the  former 
could  be  still  fired  with  perfect  safety.     The  bronze 
employed    had  been  obtained    by   the    addition  of 
phosphoric    copper    to  metal    provided    out  of    the 
guns.       The  new  bronze,  prepared    under  suitable 
conditions  of  composition  and  melting,  can  be  rolled 
out  and  hammered  with   the  greatest  ease,  without 
losing  its  tensile  strength.     Cartridges  that    can   be 
loaded  and  fired  fifty  times  may  be  formed  from  it. 
The  mechanism    of  breech-loaders    has    also    been 
made  from  this  material.     Six  thousand  rifles  fitted 
in  this  manner  have  been   supplied  to    the  Belgian 
Civic  Guard.     Of  the  same  material    also    are  cast 
toothed  gearing  for  rolling-mills,  hydraulic  presses, 
bearers,   eccentric  straps,    piston-rings,    &c.       It  is 
also  adapted  to  the  production  of  works  of  art  and 
decoration.     The   ease  of  easting,  the  good  colour, 
and  its   resistance    to  oxidation,  adapt  it  to    these 
purposes. 


form,  and  at  the  periodical  witch-sabbaths  mass  was 
said  to  the  Devil.  The  forms  and  characters  of  Pan. 
Mercury,  Neptune,  and  the  satyrs  were  gradually 
transferred  to  the  Devil,  followed  by  representations 
of  him  in  the  miracle-plays,  and  his  ignominious 
treatment  by  the  Vice,  traces  of  which  still  appe.ar  in 
the  pantaloon  and  clown  of  modern  pantomines. 
The  work  of  turning  demoyis  into  mythological 
forms  b»gan  with  Dante,  who  passes  through  the 
Inferno  hand-in-hand  with  Virgil ;  and  by  studying 
Dante,  Swedenborg  carried  the  Inferno  into  the 
mystical  region  of  the  North.  He  abolished  demons, 
and  turned  them  into  labels  for  sins.  Milton's 
Pandemonium  having  been  described,  the  lecturer 
concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  connection  between 
psychological  science  and  the  problem  of  evil,  and 
the  opinions  of  Emerson  and  others  on  the  subject. 


M^^la 


BRONZE. 


IN  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Purls  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  author  snid  that  from  all  time 
it  has  becMi  recognised  that  tht*  oxidation  of  tin 
<luring  fusion  i-s  destructive  to  the  quidity  of  bronze, 
but  even  up  to  the  present  time  this  hsis  been  op- 
posed by  the  stirring  up  of  molten  metal  with 
wooden  rabbles.  The  oxide  of  tin,  which  of  itself 
has  no  strength,  separates  the  molecules  of  the  alloy, 
and  reduces  its  power  of  resistance.  The  employ- 
ment of  phosphorus  as  a  reducer  p^'''^  rt'markahly 
uniform  result-s;  the  oxygen  of  the  tin-oxide  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  resulting  phosphoric  acid  goes  to 
form  phosphate  of  copper,  which  passes  away  in  the 
scoria.  Again,  whilst  ordinary  bronze,  submitted  to 
the  action  of  successively  rcmelting,  becomes  more 
and  more  deprived  of  its  tin,  the  phosphoric  bronze 
can  be  cast  over  and  over  again  without  losing  its 
proportion  of  tin.  It  appears  to  form  itself  as  a 
fixed  phosphate  of  tin,  containing  one  equivalent  of 
phosphate  and  nine  of  tin.  Hy  a  scries  of  pro- 
longed trials  the  properties  wluch  the  pliosphorua 
communicates  to  ordinar}'  bronze  have  been  ascer- 


THE  DEMONS  OF  ART   AND   LITERATURE. 

MONCURE    D.    CONWAY    delivered  the 
last  of  his  course  of  three  lectures  on  Demono- 
logy,  at  the  Ro3-al  Institution,  on    Saturday    week. 
He  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  Greek  Furies,  de- 
scribed b','  jEscbylus  as  the  appointed  scourgers  of 
evil-doers,   their  name,   Eumenides,  signifying  well- 
meaning,  but  who,   in  later  times,   were  regarded  as 
punishing    from    a    divine    necessity.     Aftetwnrds 
Jupiter    was  invested    with  this  power,    but    could 
onh'  exercise  it  with    the  consent  of    the  Dii    Con- 
sentes  and  the  Invohiti.  Under  theologi^nl  transfor- 
mation, these  gods  became  devils,  and  the  Eumenides 
were  called  "dogs,'   an  ancient  name.     Then   arose 
a  new  Pandemonium,  corresponding  to  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  old  combat    between    Light  and    Darkness, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  reappeared  as  a  raging  struggle 
between  Paganism    and    Christianit}-.     In    proof  of 
this  Mr.  Conway  referred  to  the  beliefs  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the    Church  and  to  old   frescoes,   one    of 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  represented  devils 
bolstering  up  the  statues  of    the    gods    and  keeping 
them  from   falling   off  their  pedestals.     By  degrees 
these  grand  statues  were  made  ugly,  and  the  beauty 
transferred  to  those  of  the  Madonna   and  the  Faints, 
and  eventually  Art  was  turned  against  the  shrines 
of  Greece,  which  it  originally    built.     l^Iazzini  once 
said  "All  true  art  must  either  sum  up  and   express 
the  life  of  a  closing  epoch,  or  announce  and  proclaim 
the  life  of  an  epoch  destined  to  succeed   it."     But 
when  Christianity  came  to  Greece,  Art  had  already 
summed   up    the  past,  and  its  very   existence   de- 
pended on  the  new  order.     By  the  necessity  of  the 
time,  art  was  religious;   there  was  no  printing;  and 
the  symbols  and  the  Scriptures  could  only  rcarh  the 
(U'ople  as  tliey  were    painted   on   tlie   churcli    walls. 
Hence  proceeded    the    horrible    faces  given    to    the 
arch-llend   and    his    attendant   imps,  such    as  they 
appear  in  pictures  of  the  temptation  of  S.  Anthony 
and  other  saints,  some  of  which  verged  upon  cari- 
cature,  showing  the  dawn   of  unbelief.     Then  arose 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  world   belongs  to  Satan, 
and    that    he    has    the  power    of  causing   storms, 
diseases,  and  other  calamities;  and  even  Burton,  in 
his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy."   .says  that    "the   air 
is  not  -SO  full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all  times 
(►f  invisible  devils."     To  Satan,  then,  was  consigned 
all  that  was  gay  and   beautiful,  with    all    li-arning, 
science   and   reason,    and    the    divine  kingdom  was 
limited  to  those  who  abandoned  the  world  altogether. 
The  vastnessof  this  concession,  however,    led  to  the 
idea  of  sorcery,  which  was  in  good  part  a  revival  of 
Paganism.  Devilsweresaidtobeconjuredup  to  bestow 
the  wealth  of  which  they  were  masters,  for  compacts 
such  as  those  made  by  Faust  with  Mcphistophelcs ;  and 
the  performances  of  witchcraft  assumed  a  religious 


BUILDERS'    CLERKS'    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  week,  at  165,  Aldersgate-street, 
Mr.  G.  Plucknett,  of  the  tirm  of  Cubitt  and  Co.,  in 
the  chair.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs. 
Hannen  (Holland  &  Hannen),  Pritchard,  Hall, 
Mullett  (secretary),  and  others.  The  report  stated 
that  the  society  had  now  been  established  five  years. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  donations  this  year, 
which  was,  however,  partly  counter-balanced  by  an 
increase  in  subscriptions,  and  a  decrease  in  the  tem- 
porary relief  afforded  to  clerks  in  distress.  The  in- 
vested funds  had  reached  £1,000.  Two  elections 
had  been  held,  but  they  had  only  increased  the 
number  of  their  pensioners  by  two.  The  offices  of 
the  society  had  been  removed  to  27,  Farringdon- 
street.  The  accounts  showed  receipts  from  life  sub- 
scriptions of  £177  14s.  2d. ;  subscriptions  to  orphan 
fund,  £49  12s.  3d. ;  and  other  items,  making  a  total 
of  £248  16s.  The  society  had  last  year  expended 
£SS>  6s.  8d.  in  pensions,  and  £5  in  temporary  relief. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  of 
the  society  elected: — President,  Mr.  G.  Plucknett; 
treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Prestige;  committee,  Messrs.  All- 
bright,  Bayes,  Brookes,  Foy,  Hadland.  Mason, 
Ward,  and  Carter ;  auditors,  Messrs.  Attryde,  Boutle, 
and  Thacker. 


Cii)il  (ir'Ugiuecrm^. 


THIS   TUNNliL    rSDEK    THE    MICltSEY. 

^T^HE  tunnel  which  is  to  connect  liirkenhead  and 
Jl  Liverpool  has  been  commenced.  The  trade  in 
the  Birkenhead  Docks  has  been  very  much  retarded 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  prevented  from  ever 
attaining  its  proper  dimensions  by  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient means  for  the  transit  of  goods  from  Liverpool. 
The  tunnel,  according  to  the  liirlienhead  and  Che- 
shire Advi'rtiser^  will  be  about  three  miles  in  length, 
about  one-third  of  which  will  be  under  the  bed  of 
the  river  Mersey,  and  will  connect  nearly  all  the  rail- 
ways in  England  with  the  Birkenhead  Docks.  The 
preliminary  operations  for  the  formation  of  the 
tunnel  have  been  completed.  A  hoanling  has  been 
erected  on  the  South  Reserve  land,  between  Shore- 
road  and  the  river,  close  to  Woodside  Kerry,  and  on 
Mondav  a  number  of  workmen  commenced  prelimi- 
narv  operations  for  sinking  a  sliaf  t  in  order  to  attain 
the' depth  of  70ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  at 
which  point  the  cutting  of  the  tunnel  railway  will  be 
undertaken.  The  tunnelling  will  be  performed  with 
two  machines,  each  of  which  will  make  a  cutting 
15ft.  in  diameter  with  a  pressure  of  30  horse-power 
engines.  Two  other  shafts  will  be  sunk  on  the 
Birkenhead  side,  one  on  the  upper  side  of  Shore- 
road,  and  the  other  between  the  gasworks  and 
Green-lane,  Tranmere,  where  will  be  siluateil  what 
may  be  called  the  Cheshire  terminus,  the  line  there 
joining  the  Birkenhead  and  Cheshire  railway,  thus 
giving  direct  access  from  London  into  Liverpool, 
under  the  Mersey,  As  most  of  the  materials  dis- 
lodged in  the  cutting  will  be  brought  to  bank  at 
Birkenhead,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  work 
commences  on  the  Liverpool  side,  the  only  materials 
to  be  brought  up  there  being  those  displaced  in  the 
downward  shaft,  which  will  have  to  be  driven  in 
order  to  reach  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel.  This 
will  be  next  the  ILnrbour-mastcr's  office.  It  is  antici- 
pated that,  unless  serious  geological  "faults"  are 
met  with,  the  cutting  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  to  ac- 
commodate t.  double  line  of  rails,  will  be  completed 
in  two  years. 


riEKS  .VND  IIAUBOUB.'!. 

The  Board  of  Trade  report  that  they  are  proceeding 
with  several  applications  for  provisioaal  orders,  to 
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be  presented  to  Parliament   for  confirmation.     The 
Board  approve  an   application  from  the  Heme  Bay 
Promenade  Pier  Company,  for  power  to  restore  and 
render  fit  for  use    a  pier  at  Heme  Bay   which    has 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  an  application   from  the 
Withernsea  Improvement  Company,   for    power  to 
construct    a   pier,    jetty,     and    landing-places     at 
Withernsea,  on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire  ;  in  both 
cases  power  to  levy  rates  is  asked.     The  Board  ap- 
prove,   subject  to  some  modifications,  an  application 
of  the  Aldborough  Pier  and  Railway  Company',  for 
power  to  make  a  channel  from  the  sea  at  Slaughden 
to  the  rivers  Aide  and  Ore,  and  to  construct  a  north 
and  south   shelter  pier  to    an  intended  harbour  of 
refuge, '  and  to  levy  rates;    it  will  be  a   convenient 
harbour   for    fishing    vessels    and    small    coasters, 
though    success  as    regards    refuge    for    vessels   is 
thought  doubtful.     An  application  from   the  Water- 
ford  Harbour    Commissioners  for  power  to   make  a 
cut  or  channel  in   the  harbour,    so  as    to  admit   of 
larger  vessels  coming  up  to  Waterford,  and  to  levy 
rates,  is  approved,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  War 
Oifice  being  obtained  for  the  removal  of  a  lighthouse 
inside  Duncannon  Fort  to  another  site  in  the  yard 
of  the  fort.     The  Board  of  Trade  approve  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners  for 
further  time  for  completing  piers  to   be  constructed 
at  the  moutji  of  the  river  Tyne.     The  Board  do  not 
propose  to   proceed    with   an   application    from    the 
town  trustees  of   Gosport  for  power  to  construct  a 
wharf   and    pier  or  jelty,    extending  in    a   north- 
easterly direction  from  the  sea  wall    at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  High-street,  unless  the  promoters  succeed 
in  removing  the  objection  made  by   the  Admiralty, 
that  the  proposed  work  would  tend  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  Portsmouth  Harbour   and  the  access 
to     the    dockyard.      The     Board     approve     (sub- 
ject to  modifications)  an  application  by  Mr.  J.  Piatt, 
M.P.,  for  power  to  construct  a  dock,  with  piers  or 
jetties,  and  to    levy   rates,  at  Llanfairfechan,    Car- 
narvon ;  an  application  by  Mr.  D,  Balfour,  tenant-in 
tail  of  the  lands  of  Trenabie,    Orkney,  for   power  to 
construct  a  pier  or  quay  on  the  shores  of  Pierswall 
Bay,  and  to  levy  rates  ;   and  an  application   by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  and  others,  for  power  to  extend 
the  pier  and  harbour  at  Skerries.     One  or  two  appli- 
cations   are    relurned    as    under    consideration — an 
application  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  owner  of 
the  harbour  of  Dundrnm,   for  power   to   levy  rates, 
and  exercise  powers    conferred    on    local  authorities 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854;  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  the  land  owner,  for  power 
to  construct  breakwaters,  &c.,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Cruden,  and  a  road  of  approach,  and  to  levy 
rates  ;  and  an  application  bj'  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Lynmouth,   Devonshire,  for  power  to  construct 
two  piers  at  Lj'nmouth,   with  a  road   of   approach, 
and  to  take  rates.     This  last  application  is  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  the  tolls  are  excessive,  and  that 
the  foreshore  to  be  reclaimed  b}'  the  construction  of 
the  approach  road  sliould  be  held   in    trust  for   the 
public  instead  of  being  vested  in  the  promoter. 


8«iMn5  littelligenre. 


CHURCHES    AND  CHAPELS. 

— The     foundation    stone 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  <fco. 

DuNKELD. — On  Tuesday  afternoon  an  interesting 
ceremony  took  jilace  at  Dunkcld.  in  connection  with 
the  inauguration  of  a  monument  erected  by  the 
officers  of  the  42nd  Highlanders,  in  memory  of  their 
comi-ades  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War  or  in  the 
.suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  monument 
is  a  mural  one,  h.aving  for  its  principal  feature  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  alto  relievo,  executed  by  Mr. 
John  Steell,  B.S.A.  Standing  out  aeainst  a 'large 
pointed  panel  of  white  marble,  the  sculptured  group, 
which  is  Worked  out  in  the  same  material  as  the 
background,  represents  an  ofiicer  of  the  42nd  visit- 
ing a  battle-field  at  the  close  of  an  engagement  to 
look  for  some  missing  comrade.  The  point  of  time 
selected  is  tlic  moment  in  which  the  searcher  has 
just  discovered  the  body  of  his  friend. 

Scott  Monument  Completion, — The  Committee 
of  Subscribers  have  ordered  sixteen  statues  for  the 
niches  in  the  monument  from  the  sculptors  formerly 
selected,  who  have  agreed  to  furnish  tliera,  executed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  £oO  each — the  com- 
mittee furnishing  the  stone  and  fixing  tlie  figures  in 
their  places.  The  following  is  the  arrangement : — 
The  statues  of  Jeanie  Deans,  Dumbiedykes,  Amy 
Eobsart,  and  Leicester,  by  William  Brodie,  R.S.A. : 
Flora  M'lvor,  Baron  Bradwardinc,  Glee  Maiden,  and 
Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  by  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A. ; 
Rebecca  aud  Friar  Tuck,  by  Clark  Stanton,  A.E.S.  A. ; 
Magnus  Troil  aud  Minna,  or  Brcnda,  by  Mrs.  D.  0. 
Hill ;  Queen  Mary  and  Halbert  Glendinning,  by  D. 
W.  Stevenson ;  and  Diana  Vernon  and  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvic,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson.  Thirty  statues  are 
required  to  complete  the  monument,  which,  al.  £(10 
each,  including  stone  and  fixing,  amounts  to  £1,800. 


The  administration  of  the  Louvre  has  just  pur- 
chased the  crayon  portrait  of  Ingres  which  was  en- 
graved by  Calamatta. 


Armlet. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Armley,  was  laid  on 
Easter  Monday.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Athron,  of 
Leeds,  are  the  architects.  The  building  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Building  News,  of  September  8, 
1871.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  Latin 
cross,  consisting  of  a  nave  six  bays  in  length, 
transepts,  and  sanctuarj',  with  roofs  of  equal  height, 
and  a  massive  tower  at  the  intersection.  The 
sanctuary  is  apsidal,  and  the  tower  is  surmounted  by 
a  saddle-back  roof  ;  and  both  sanctuary  and  the  space 
under  the  tower  are  intended  to  be  vaulted.  The 
church  is  to  be  built  of  local  sandstone,  and  faced 
internally  with  limestone  from  the  Aneaster  quarries. 
The  design  is  Early  EngUsh.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows  : — Length  of  church  157ft.  ;  width 
across  transepts,  65ft. ;  length  of  nave,  OSft.  6in. ; 
width  of  nave,  30ft.  ;  width  of  transepts  and  sanc- 
tuary, 27ft. ;  height  to  wall  plate,  4Gft.  Gin. ;  do,  to 
ridge  of  roof,  73ft. ;  do.  to  summit  of  tower,  153ft. 
Tlie  contractors  are — Mr.  Henry  Brumby,  mason; 
Mr.  J.  Hall  Thorpe,  joiner  and  carpenter  ;  Mr.  W. 
B.  Myers,  plumber ;  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons,  iron- 
founders  ;  Mr.  Ezra  Walker,  painter ;  Mr.  Robert 
Branton,  plasterer. 

Buxton. — On  Monday  afternoon  last  the  me- 
morial stones  were  laid  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Cliapel 
for  Buxton.  The  new  building  will  be  erected  on 
a  site  close  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  will  be  built  in 
the  Early  English  Gothic  sti-le.  Externally  the 
walls  will  be  laced  with  Furness  Vale  pitch-faced 
stone,  and  the  dressings  will  all  be  executed  in  tooled 
Corbar  stone.  All  the  exposed  roof  timbers,  the 
pews,  and  other  framing,  will  be  of  pitch  pine, 
varnished.  The  building  will  consist  of  anave  71ft. 
Cin.  by  44ft. ;  apse  55ft.  by  20ft.  ;  a  vestry  IGft. 
by  14ft. ;  and  a  minister's  vestrj-  14ft.  by  12tt.  At 
the  south-west  angle  ot  the  building  will  be  a  tower 
12ft.  Gin.  square,  pierced  with  tracery  headed  two- 
light  windows,  boldly  weathered  in  from  the  square 
to  the  octagon,  from  which  will  spring  a  spire  93ft. 
high  from  the  ground  line,  and  having  an  ornamental 
iron  finial.  The  chapel  will  scat  GOO  persons,  allow- 
ing 20in.  for  each.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Mellor  and  Sutton,  of  Southport,  and  the  sole 
contractor  is  Mr.  Philip  Farrell,  of  Salford,  Man- 
chester. The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  up- 
wards of  £4,000. 

Canterbury. — The  enlargement  of  S.  George's 
Church,  Canterbury,  having  been  completed,  it  was 
reopened  on  Easter  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop  of  Dover. 
A  new  aisle  has  been  added  on  the  north  side,  formed 
m.ainly  of  material  brought  from  the  dismantled 
Burgate  Church,  including  the  arcade  of  Early  Eng- 
lish pillars ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  consistency 
and  harmony  of  the  interior,  the  iron  columns  which 
formerly  stood  between  the  old  nave  and  the  single 
aisle  have  been  replaced  bj'  pillars  of  stone  corres- 
ponding in  style  with  those  brought  from  Burgate. 
The  chancel  is  raised  slightly  above  the  level  of  tlie 
nave.  Tlie  organ  is  to  be  replaced  by  another.  The 
gallery,  too,  which  loomed  over  the  western  end  of 
the  interior,  has  been  reduced  in  dimensions. 

F.YRTOWN. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Jle- 
thodist  New  Connection  Chapel  was  laid  at  Far- 
town,  Yorkshire,  on  Tuesday.  When  erected  the 
new  building  is  to  furnish  sittings  for  450  people. 
Messrs.  Nelson,  of  Leeds,  are  the  architects,  the 
stj-le  being  Italian.  It  will  have  a  gallery  at  one 
end  and  an  organ  and  choir  recess  at  the  other,  aud 
two  vestries,  with  other  offices,  will  be  provided. 
Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  of  Pudsey,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Boys,  of  Pudsey,  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts to  do  the  main  portion  of  the  work. 

Gakfortii. — On  Easter  Monday  the  memorial 
stones  of  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  were  laid  at  Garforih. 
The  new  structure  will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Morley,  of  Bradford ;  the 
dimensions  being  73ft.  by  45ft.  It  will  afford  ac- 
commodation for  about  GOO,  and  the  estimated  cost 
isabout  £1,750.  The  work  is  to  be  done  by  local 
contractors. 

Haslingden. — On  Good  Friday,  Mr.  Robinson 
Hindle  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel 
aud  school  in  Haslingden.  It  is  estimated  that  tlie 
new  premises  will  cost  about  £5,600.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  George  Woodhouse,  Bolton.  The  chapel  will 
be  in  the  Italian  style.  The  bod^-  of  the  building  is 
to  accommodate  400,  and  the  galleries  430  persons. 

IIerburn. — The  new  Church  of  S.  Cuthbort,  Hcb- 
burn,  near  Shields,  has  been  commenced.  The  style 
adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  Wilson,  of  Alnwick, 
!■!  Early  English,  and  the  church,  when  completed, 
will  comprise  nave,  transept,    and  chancel ;   but  at 


present  the  transept  will  not  be  built.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  300  persons.  The  roof  will 
be  open-timbered. 

HoLLiNQwoRTH. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new 
Congregational  Chapel  and  scliool.  at  Hollingworth, 
near  Hadfield,  was  laid  on  Good  Friday.  The  new 
edifice  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  of  stone 
obtained  from  Millbrook  quarr3',  and  faced  with 
Dunford-bridge  parpoints.  The  chapel  is  to  accommo- 
date about  500  people.  The  school  will  be  under  the 
chapel — the  floor  on  a  level  with  the  ground — and 
will  accommodate  about  600  children.  Mr.  Henry 
Pinchbeck,  of  Norfolk-street,  Manchester,  is  the 
architect. 

Knightsbridge. — A  fine  eight-day  clock  has 
recently  been  erected  in  the  tower  of  All  Saints* 
Church,  Knightsbridge.  It  is  constructed  to  strike 
the  hours  upon  a  large  bell,  and  to  chime  the  four 
quarters,  the  time  being  shown  upon  four  six-feet 
dials,  three  of  which  are  copper,  handsomely  painted 
and  gilt ;  and  the  other,  of  slate  (which  was  put  up 
when  the  church  was  built),  has  .also  been  gilt.  The 
clock  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Bland,  of  Croydon. 

Longstone. — The  restoration  of  the  beautiful 
old  church  at  Longstoue,  Bakewell,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  village  church,  is  about  to  be  commenced,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  of  London. 
The  church  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  possesses 
a  fine  fifteenth  century  roof,  similar  in  character 
to  that  at  Y'oulgreave.  If  the  plans  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  are  completely  carried  out,  every  good  feature 
of  the  church  will  be  preserved.  Besides  restoring 
the  roof,  it  is  intended  to  put  the  walls  and  windows 
into  repair,  to  warm  the  church,  do  away  with  the 
pew  system,  and  to  reseat  the  whole  building  with 
open  sittings.  The  estimate  for  these  and  other 
works  is  £1,545,  a  great  part  of  which  sum  has  al- 
ready been  coUected. 

Marsden. — On  Friday  last  the  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Jlarsdeu  was  opened.  The  edifice  has 
been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  Boyle,  of 
Manchester,  architect.  The  building  is  in  stone,  and 
the  style  is  Italian.  The  chapel  is  52ft,  long  and 
42ft.  wide.  The  school-room  will  hold  300  per- 
sons ;  the  chapel  will  hold  about  400  persons.  The 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  £1,500. 

RuABON. — On  P'riday,  the  22nd  ult.,  the  parish 
church  of  Ruabon  was  reopened,  after  undergoing 
restoration.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  one,  its 
early  history  being  involved  in  obscurity.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  edifice  presents  no  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  simplicity  of  the  exterior 
would  also  be  the  characteristic  of  the  interior  were 
it  not  for  the  inanj'  and  handsome  monuments 
(several  by  Nollekins).  The  restoration  has  entirely 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  interior.  An  entirely 
new  roof  has  been  put  up,  the  massive  stone  pillars 
which  supported  the  arches  between  the  nave  and 
side  aisles  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  a  lighter 
character,  and  the  pews  have  given  way  to  open  sit- 
tings. The  unsightly  gallery  at  the  west  has  been  taken 
down,  but  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  smaller  one,  which 
to  some  extent  mars  the  good  effect  of  the  altera- 
tions. The  whole  of  the  works  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  William  Williams,  of  Castle  Bank,  Bangor, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  of 
London. 

S.  Andrew's,  Nottingham. — This  church  was 
consecrated  on  Monday,  October  9,  by  the  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Nottingham.  The  style  of  the  church 
is  Early  Gothic,  in  which  the  English  and  French 
feeling  is  blended,  the  chief  aim  being  to  avoid 
sacrificing  solidity  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  and  is 
arranged  with  central  tower  and  spire  of  great 
dignity  and  richness  upwards  of  150ft.  high,  the 
top  stone  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  27th  March,  by- 
Mr.  .John  Windley,  and  standing  as  it  does,  on  the 
elevated  site  at  the  junction  of  Mansfield  and 
Mapperley  roads,  it  can  be  seen  from  an}'  part, 
rising  above  all  other  buildings,  an  ornament  to  the 
town.  The  plan  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north 
and  south  transejits  aud  aisles,  vestry  and  organ 
chamber,  and  south-west  porch.  The  length  from 
east  to  west  is  121ft.,  and  width  north  to  south,  55ft. 
Gin.  ;  inside,  the  height  from  floor  to  wall  plate  is 
35ft.  Gin.,  and  from  wall  plate  to  ridge  23ft.  8in. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  an  cast  window, side  chancel, 
transept,  clerestory,  and  aisle  windows,  and  with  a 
fine  rose  window  at  west  end.  with  a  triplet  window 
under.  The  walls  are  built  of  Bulhvell  stone  (rock 
faced)  with  bands  and  arches  of  blue  Crosswell 
stone  and  -\ncaster  stone  dressings.  The  piers  of 
arcade  are  of  white  Mansfield  stone,  aud  the  smaller 
columns,  under  roof  trusses  and  elsewhere,  of  red 
Mans'ield  stone.  The  roofs  are  open  timber,  stained 
and  varnished,  except  the  chancel,  which  is  divided 
into  panels  by  moulded  ribs  and  plastered.  The 
trusses  to   nave  roof  have  arched  ribs  with   sunk 
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spandrels,  a  portion  above  the  collar  being 
divided  into  panels  with  tracery  heads.  The 
whole  of  the  roofs  are  covered  witli  I!an(;or  slates, 
with  bands  and  Vandyke  red  slates  and  red  ridge 
tiles.  The  whole  of  the  seats  .ire  of  red  deal,  the 
chancel  book-board  fronts  being  richly  worked,  the 
ends  beingcarved  poppy  heads  and  panels.  The  font 
is  of  Caen  stone,  the  centre  shaft,  base,  and  steps,  of 
red  Mansfield,  the  howl  and  caps  being  richly 
carved.  The  pulpit,  which  is  circular  on  jilaii,  is  very 
elaborate,  also  of  Caenstone,  supported  on  sliafts  and 
base  of  red  Mansfield  stone  ;  it  has  reccsseil,  moulded, 
and  traceried  niches  filled  in  with  diapered  panels  ; 
the  spandrils  between  the  arched  heads  of  niches  are 
carved  with  angels'  heads,  the  whcde  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  richly-carved  cornice.  The  reredos  is 
of  Ancaster stone,  with  carved  linials  to  gablet.s  and 
carved  bases  ;  the  panels  .are  filled  in  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Creeil,  and  Tables  of  the  Law.  The  gas- 
litti'ngs,  by  Thomas  Tbomason  &  Co.,  of  Birming- 
h.am,  .are  iif  polished  brass,  of  elegant  design.  The 
church  is  heated  with  hot  air  by  Iladen  &  Son,  of 
Trowbridge.  The  whole  of  tlie  works  have  Iieen 
executed  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W. 
Knight,  of  Nottingham.  Tlie  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Pennett  &  Co.  ;  the  carving  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Itichard  Slaughter  being 
Clerk  of  the  Works. 

AV.VRUINGTOX. — On  Good  Friday  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Wycliffe  New  Congregational  Church  was 
laid.  The  interior  of  the  building  will  be  in  tiie 
Byzantine  style,  freely  treated.  The  jirincipal  front 
consists  of  a  bold  gable,  with  cornice  or  pediment, 
together  with  two  doorways,  having  polished  pillars, 
carved  capitals,  moulded  bases,  labels,  Ac,  tlanked 
on  each  side  with  two  staircase  towers,  terminating 
with  slated  spires.  The  whole  of  the  walling  will  be 
of  bricks,  faced  externally  below  tlie  base  with 
hammer-dressed  walling,  the  remainder  with  Piatt's 
patent  pressed  brick.s,  h.aving  ashlar  dressings  from 
the  Minera  quarries.  The  church  is  '.Mft.  long  by 
61ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  the  towers  at  each  angle, 
each  of  which  project  14ft.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  1,010  persons,  488  being  in  the  body 
and  .'>"2'2  in  the  gallery,  including  1G2  scliolars.  The 
architect  is  George  Woodhouse,  Esq.,  of  Bolton  ;  the 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  Mr.  V\'. 
Richardson.  Warrington  ;  and  Mr.  Ephraim  .Auckland 
is  entrusted  with  the  sub-contract  for  the  stone- 
work. The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  church 
was  taken  at  £6,318. 

WoLVi^RTON.' — Tlie  parish  church  of  Wolverton 
has  been  re-opened  after  restoration.  Wolverton 
church  is  an  ancient  structure  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  in  the  form  of  a  dnuble  cross.  The  south 
transept  must  be  very  old  indeed,  for  the  internal 
walls,  when  stripped,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Norman  period,  being  of  Hint  and  rough 
sandstone.  Built  up  in  the  wall  was  found  part  of 
an  old  holy  water  shrine,  the  canopy  of  which,  only 
Late  Decorated,  was  in  good  preservation.  A  gallery, 
which  stretched  nearly  12ft.  into  the  nave,  and  a 
ringingtloor  have  now  been  removed,  and  the  tnwer 
has  been  thrown  open.  The  length  of  the  church  is 
67ift.,  and  the  breadth  is  18ft.  The  tower  has  been 
furnished  with  new  open  seats.  The  general  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work  has  been  completed  by  Wheeler 
Brothers,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cbas.  Smitli, 
of  Friar-street,  Heading. 

nUII.DING.?. 

B11.STOV. — The  foundation-stone  of  *he  new 
Town-hall  and  rnlilic  Library  was  laid  at  Bilston  on 
Monday.  Jlr.  liidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  the 
architect,  .and  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Dudley,  the  builder. 
The  buildings  will  have  a  frontage  of  !>.'>ft.,  ami  on 
the  return  front  of  74ft.  They  will  bo  ere<-ted  witli 
brick,  stone  faced.  The  public  entrance  to  the  Town- 
hall  will  be  carried  up  as  a  tower.  The  Free  Library 
Buildings,  though  uniform  in  frontage  with  the 
Town-hall  buildings,  will  be  distinct  therefrom. 

Bn.VDFOun  Mksiorial  Sriiooi„s,  Manciii5,stkr. 
— These  schools  were  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  They 
are  Gothic,  simple  in  detail,  and  effective  in  appear- 
ance, with  lofty  belfry  to  main  roof.  The  largt^ 
school  is  Soft,  by  3.jft.,  with  two  class-rooms,  each 
20ft.  by  KJft.  Separate  entrances  are  provided,  with 
lavatories  adjoining.  The  sise  is  enclosed  with 
wrought-iron  railing.  The  works  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  K.  Neill  and  Sons,  builders,  at  an  outlay 
of  X1,(!00,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Archi- 
tect, Mr.  John  Lowe,  "Manchester. 

LY.Nr.v. — Jlcssrs.  Machin  and  Alcock  arc  building 
new  schools  for  the  parishes  of  Lynby  and  Papple- 
wich,  the  foundation  stone  of  wliich  was  laid  last 
week.  The  building  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  simple 
design,  and  consists  of  a  schoolroom  ctuitaining  ac- 
commodation for  1(10  children,  and  a  house  for  the 
schoolmaster  and  mistress.     It  is  to  be  built  with 


rock- faced  Lynby  stone,  and  covered  with  brown 
Staffordshire  "tiles.  The  estimated  cost  is  £800.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders,  of  Nottingham. 

W.\RWicic  Castle. — The  restoration  of  those 
portions  of  the  castle  destroyed  by  tire  has  been  com- 
menced. The  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Brom- 
wich,  of  Rugby,  from  plans  prepared  by  Lord 
Warwick's  architect,  Mr.  Salvin,  of  London.  The 
walls  of  the  hall,  the  library,  and  the  |irivate  apart- 
ments have  been  found  much  damaged  by  fire  and 
water.  Portions  have  had  to  be  altogether  rebuilt, 
and  other  parts  strengthened  and  repaired.  The 
destroyed  east  wing  of  the  castle  will  be  restored, 
even  to  minute  details,  exactly  as  before.  The 
internal  decorations  of  the  rooms,  even,  will  be  care- 
fully reproduced. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  reaponsihlo  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respeclfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  ho  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  hi'  addressed  to  the  EDITOB, 
31,  T.WISTOCK-STREET,  CO  VENT-«.\KDEN,  W.C. 

Ad%'ertisements  for  the  current  weeic  must  reach  the 
ofQce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  PuhUsher  huga  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  bo  supplied 
with  the  BriLDl.NG  News,  post  free  from  this  Ofliee,  iuT 
the  sum  of  17s.  Id.  (4  dols.  Ilia.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

t:^^  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 


Eeoeived.— C,  C.  S.—a.  P.— D.  H.  &  J.  N.-D.  P.  L.— 
15.  W.  &  Sons.-C.  A.  W.— R.  N.  S.-G.  E.  S.— D.  &  H.— 
M.  J.  S.-^.  C.  F.— W.  H.— H.  W.  H.  &  T.-J.  S.  0.- 
J.  W.  C.  -Q.  H.— Mrs.  B. 

a.  D.  W.— Please  send  summary  of  evidence. 

House  Planning. — We  have  not  yet  received  the  report 
of  the  referees. 

E.  J. — Your  letter  on  Law  Courts  would  do  no  good. 
The  thing  is  settled.  Mr.  Street  is  in  possession,  sus- 
tained by  law  and  Government,  and  by  a  very  largo 
amount  of  professional  and  public  opinion.  After  all, 
just  ask  yourself.  Who  is  better  qualified  to  do  the 
work  ? 


Contspiiiicnte. 


PLUMBING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  "  B.  R.  C."  I  may  mention 
that  step-flashing  is  referred  to  at  p.  19'.1,  March 
8th,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  whereas  raggles  or 
grooves  are  cut  in  the  stone,  "  no  raggles  are  cut  in 
the  brick  ...  the  joints  of  bricks  U  serve  for 
raggles,  as  per  Fig.  14,"  Fig.  15,  giving  sectional 
view,  showing  the  apron  W,  which  is  stepped, 
lapping  over  upstand  of  lead  or  zinc  sque.  In  the 
style  of  Fig.  15  a  piece  of  lead  or  zinc  for  sque  flin. 
broad,  and  in  length  according  to  the  length  of 
chimney  or  gable,  is  first  put  on,  with  ."in.  npstand 
and  6in.  on  roof;  after  which  the  stepped-apron  is 
put  on.  The  length  of  steps  in  apron  is  according 
to  pitch  of  roof ;  some  may  be  (say)  Sin.  long,  others 
abiiut  twice  as  much. 

The  following  sketch,  showing  p.art  of  a  galde 
wall  in  brick,  will  help  to  explain  matters :  — 


deeper  end,  and  Sin.  deep  at  other  end.  The  dif- 
ference between  8in.  and  3in.  is  oin. ;  the  half  of 
ain.  is  2iin. ;  therefore,  addSiin.  to  3in.  which  gives 
.ojiu.  for  the  medium  height  of  step;  multiply  1ft. 
oin.  by  5Mn.  and  the  product  is  the  measurement 
of  step.  Trusting  this  will  serve  j'our  correspon- 
dent "  B.  R.  C." — I  am,  &c.,  Plu.mber. 


From  A  to  B  is  3ft.,  from  B  to  C — which  shows 
shqie  of  roof — .ibout  .'ift.  The  undulating  lines  are 
horizontal  joints  of  bricks.  The  lowest  line  and  the 
broken  one  3in.  above  it  show  upstand  of  lead  or 
zinc  sque.  The  line  between  thciu  shows  bottom 
line  of  stepped-tlashing.  which  flashing,  or  apron, 
comes  down  2iiL  over  upstand  of  lead  or  ziiu;  sque. 
The  other  lines  siiow  how  steps  are  i)nt  in,  the  ilots 
showing  position  of  their  overlaps.  The  steps  liero 
are,    therefore,    each  1ft.  Sin.    long,    Sin.  deep  at 


STONE  AND  ITS  SELECTION. 
Sir, — Having  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Weddle 
and  an  "Amateur"  on  this  subject,  published  in 
your  paper,  will  you  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  re- 
msrks  from  a  stone  merchant's  point  of  view  ? 
"Ah  !  "  exclaims  some,  "now  for  a  one-sided  view 
or  the  advocacy  of  some  pet  quarry  or  quarries  in 
which  'Stone  Merchant'  is  interested."  "Talking 
shop,"  says  another.  "  Cannot  divest  himself  of 
his  prejudices."'  says  a  third,  &c.  To  all  of  whom 
I  say,  "  Patience,  dear  sirs,  look  at  the  matter 
calmly  and  judge  for  yourselves  ;  accept  that  which 
commends  itself  to  your  judgment,  and  reject  that 
which  is  false  or  spurious."  I  submit  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  which  the  experienced  stone  merchant  or 
stone  mason,  if  he  is  an  observant  man  of  fair 
average  ability,  is  the  best  judge.  This  follows  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  the  one  working  day 
by  day  upon  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  stone,  and 
comparing  one  witli  another,  rarely  fails  in  his 
judgment  when  honestly  given. 

Why,  sir,  I  iiave  known  some  masons  you  might 
blindfold,  put  a  mallet  and  tool  in  their  hands,  let 
them  then  try  stones,  and  thev  would  tell  you  (ami 
correctly  too)  which  were  the  best  and  most  endur- 
ing. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  about  to  test  the  breaking 
weight  of  four  slabs,  all  different  kincls  of  stone,  au 
intelligent  mason  tried  his  tool  upon  them,  and  be- 
fore the  weights  were  put  on,  told,  and  told  cor- 
rectly, which  would  carry  the  most,  although  three 
out  of  the  four  he  had  never  seen  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  stone  merchant  (supposing 
him  not  to  be  otherwise  educated  for  his  business)  is 
continually  called  upon  to  observe  and  judge  diffe- 
rent stones,  visit  quarry  after  quarry,  and  if  he  is 
of  ordinarj'  intelligence,  must  perforce  become  a 
judge  of  which  stones  are  good  and  will  stand  the 
weather,  and  which  will  not. 

"  How  comes  it  to  pass,"  the  public  may  ask,  *'  if 
the  intelligent  stonemason  can  tell  us  a  good  stone 
from  a  bad  one,  and  if  the  stone  merchants  know 
which  is  which,  as  you  sa}'  they  do,  why  do  they  sell 
us  stone  that  will  not  stand  ?  We  p.ay  for  the  best 
stone — why  do  we  not  get  what  we  pay  for  ?"  Ah  ! 
there's  the  rub,  do  you  pay  for  it?  Docs  the  public 
pay  for  best  stone .'  I  trow  not.  Why  is  the 
grocer  obliged  to  sell  chicory — the  publican  to  em- 
ploy the  "  doctor"  ?  Because  the  public  will  have  it  so. 
What  man  in  buying  a  coat  or  a  cigar  ever  thinks 
that  he  can  buy  the  best  cloth  or  the  best  cigar  at 
the  price  of  inferior  ones  ?  The  keen  competition  of 
the  present  day  has  the  effect  of  reducing  all  stones 
of  the  same  quarry  and  the  quarries  of  one  district 
comparatively  to  ime  price,  but  more  of  this  anon. 

Most  quarries  produce  good  and  also  inferior  stone. 
Quarries  in  the  same  districts  do  not  produce  stone 
all  equally  good,  yet,  practically,  all  arc  sold  at  the 
same  price.  For  instance,  the  ipiarry  owners  of  a 
large  district  in  Yorkshire  have  witliin  the  last  few- 
days  met  and  agreed  to  charge  a  uniform  price  for 
stone  from  their  respective  quarries,  although  to  the 
most  casual  observer  there  is  a  marked  difference  iu 
quality,  some  quarries  producing  stone  inferior  to 
the  others.  The  quarryman  cannot  afford  to  throw 
his  inferior  stone  away,  and  unless  the  public  will 
p.ay  for  selection,  good  and  bad,  or  inferior,  are  sold 
together.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
where  the  q\iarrymen  send  away  their  best  stone 
only  and  cdkarge  a  commensurate  price,  the  result 
being  that  their  stone  usually  stands  well,  in  illnstra- 
stration  of  which  I  may  name  the  proprietor  of  the 
lied  Mansfield  Quarries. 

Mr.  Weddle,  iu  his  letter,  states  that  the  white 
Mansfield  isdecaying  at  Man9ficld(he  might  seemany 
stones  perishing  where  raised),  and  names  the  cl.ay 
marks  or  holes  in  it.  The  middle  bed  of  the  white 
Mansfield  stone  is  inferior  to  the  deep  bed,  and  will 
not  stand  so  well  as  a  weather  stone,  and,  therefore, 
is  usually  cut  up  into  steps  and  paving  slabs.  Jlr. 
Weddle  also  states  that  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  subject  of  the  decay  of  stone  by  observing  stone 
perish  in  a  church  spire,  and  he  also  incidentally 
states  that  he  has  fouml  stones  of  same  class  or 
quarry  to  be  inferior  to  each  other. 

The  question  of  good  and  inferior  stones  in  the 
same  quarry  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  IMr. 
William  Croiss,  of  the  Prince  Consort's  memorial,  in 
his  pamphlet  on  the  "  Decay  of  Stone  in  Public 
Buildings."  I  will  not,  therefore,  go  to  aTiy  length 
here,  but  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  not 
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seen  his  pamphlet,  I  give  his  words  in  preference  to 
my  own,  because  he  is  ii  thorough  practical  mason,  of 
large  experience,  and.  an  observant  man.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  he  says  : — 

"  I  have  been  to  a  great  many  quarries  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  stone  on  the  spot  from 
whence  it  is  obtained,  and  find  there  is  a  certain 
portion  of  stone  that  will  perish  in  its  own  native 
air  and  on  its  own  soil.*  T  have  seen  the  Cheshire, 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Derb3'shire  stone,  also 
the  Glasgow  white  stone  and  granites  at  various 
quarries,  all  perish  in  their  own  native  air.  The 
exterior  of  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  is  mostl}""  of  Batli 
stone,  and  has  been  erected  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  this  stone  is  decayed. 
And  wh}-?  Because  it  was  carefully  selected. 
This  stone,  then,  that  decaj's,  is  simp!}*  an  inferior 
qualit}',  which,  if  placed  in  an}'  buildings,  whether 
in  town  or  countr}--,  will  decay.  The  thin  beds  are 
generally  of  an  inferior  quality.  These  thin  beds 
will  not  stand  the  effects  of  the  weather  so  well  as 
the  high  beds,  tor  the  higher  the  beds  are  the 
better  the  stone  generally  is."y 

Mr.  Cross  is  quite  right,  the  thin  beds  in  almost 
every  quarry  are  inferior  to  the  deep  or  thick  beds, 
a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
even  a  cursory  examination;  although  this  is  wel' 
known,  yet  it  is  more  difficult  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  obtain  good  stone  and  good  stone  only. 
Some  quarrymen  compel  each  customer  to  take  both, 
that  is,  will  not  sell  one  without  the  other.  Again 
there  is  a  temptation  to  send  stone  from  the  inferior 
beds,  if  the  price  of  the  other  beds  is  advanced.  The 
difficulty  is  not  lessened  when  engineers,  architects, 
and  others,  specify  particular  beds  or  particular 
quarries,  for,  like  the  landowners  who  advance  price 
when  a  railway  comes  through  their  land,  so  to 
specify  a  particular  quarry  is  to  send  up  the  price. 

Already  my  letter  has  run  to  too  long  a  length,  and 
I  have  scarcely  touched  the  subject,  or  I  would  have 
suggested  some  of  the  more  apparent  remedies  which 
are  patent  to  one's  mind,  the  result  of  observation 
and  long  experience.  I  would  have  noticed  the  almost 
exclusive  use  in  London  of  stone  of  the  oolite 
family,  and  said  something  of  steps  and  staircases, 
and  their  unsightly  patching  (which  might  be 
avoided)  ;  something  of  our  footways  and  footway 
paving;  something  on  thedeca}""  of  artificial  stones, 
and  on  the  decay  of  stones  in  public  buildings ; 
something  of  the  clerks  of  works,  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  a  valuable  body  of  men,  but  some  of  them  on 
this  subject  are  often  misguided  or  prejudiced;  and 
also  something  on  the  defects  of  unlimited  competi- 
tion, which  has  the  effect  of  equalising  the  price  of 
good  and  bad  stone  ;  but  I  must  reserve  these,  and 
some  others,  for  a  future  day. 

I  have  spoken  elsewherej  of  selection,  and  also  of 
the  working  of  stone  (for,  if  properly  worked,  in- 
ferior stone  will  stand  a  long  time);  being  a  stone 
merchant  I  refrain,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  point- 
ing out  those  stones  and  granites  which  I  know  will 
stand  ;  remarking,  in  reply  to  the  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  your  last  week's  number,  that  the  use  of 
granite  exclusively  would  not  get  us  out  of  the 
difficulty;  we  shrmld  still  require  care  in  the  selec- 
tion, for,  as  Mr,  Cross  says  in  the  quotation  I  have 
made,  and  which  I  can  confirm,  "some  granites 
perish,"  and  I  could  show,  did  space  permit,  that 
■with  few  exceptions  we  have  no  selection  at  all. — I 
am,  &c.,  Samull  Tkickett. 

Stone  Merchant,  Millwall,  E. 
[More  space  is  at  Mr.  Trickett's  disposal  if  he  de- 
sires to  use  it. — Ed.] 


PERSPECTIVE. 

Sir, — The  perusal  of  your  abstract  of  Mr.  Sharpe's 
remarks  on  perspective  suggested  the  following  re- 
flections, which  you  may  perhaps  think  fit  to  pub- 
lish. Firstly,  the  perspective  delineation  of  our 
designs  will  be  of  little  practical  use  in  helping  us 
to  complete  their  construction  in  the  desired  form 
and  proportion,  unless  we  can  accurately  translate 
our  perspectives  into  thoroughly  representative 
working  drawings.  Secondly,  if  instead  of  starting 
with  a  perspective  sketch  we  merely  use  it  as  a  test 
of  working  plans  already  prepared,  it  will  be  found 
necessary,  I  think,  in  most  cases,  in  order  to  insure 
its  being  a  reliable  test,  to  work  the  perspective  out, 
according  to  the  regular  mechanical  process,  and  not 
trust  to  a  correct  eye  and  its  invaluable  agent  in  all 
art  work— a  free  and  ready  hand. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  P.  G. 


LONDON  POLICE-COURTS  AND   STATIONS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  "W.  W."  (p.  244)  lias 
favoured  your  numerous  readers  with  his  critical 
opinion  on  some  of  the  above-named  buildings;  but 
as  his  premises  are  erroneous,  I  would  beg  lyave  to 
correct  him. 

The  so-called  Police-court  in  Rochester-row  is  a 
block  of  stables,  with  lofts  over,  above  which  it 
was,  at  the  last  moment,  determined  to  erect  two 
floors  of  dwellings  or  quarters  for  the  men  connected 
with  the  adjoining  police  stations,  for  which  purpose 
the  "dignity  of  the  law  "  would  be  surely  unsuit- 
able.    The  Police-court  is  in  Vincent-square. 

The  so-called  Police-court  in  Kennington-lane  is 
a  "  section  house"  or  police  residence,  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  court ;  I  had,  however,  no  hand  in 
its  design. 

The  Police-court  (which  *'  W.  "W."  evidently  did 
not  see)  is  about  fifty  yards  iip  the  Renfrew-road. 
The  elevations  are  from  my  designs,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  or  the  general 
execution. 

The  Vine-street  and  Kings'-cross-road  stations 
are  both  from  my  designs,  and  I  purposely  adopted 
the  "aggressive"*  style  your  correspondent  objects 
to  as  by  no  means  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  being  perfectly  unmistakable  in  character. 

For  the  sins  of  the  other  buildings  referred  to  I 
am  not  responsible,  as  I  resigned  the  appointment  I 
held  before  any  of  the  buildings  I  have  referred  to 
were  finished,  or  indeed  before  a  brick  was  laid  at 
the  Lambeth  Court  and  Vine-street  Station.  Your 
correspondent  will  see  that  he  is  entirely'  in  error  as 
to  the  use  and  object  of  these  buildings  (in  mistaking 
a  stable  for  a  Police-court,  for  instance) ;  in  fact, 
not  one  of  the  buildings  he  refers  to  were  designed 
or  are  used  for  the  purpose  he  supposes.  I  should, 
therefore,  recommend  him  to  be  more  cautious  another 
time  before  he  ventures  to  assume  the  office  of  critic. 
My  predecessor  was  not  an  architect  in  any  sense 
of  the  term  (which  accounts  for  that  curiosity  in 
Albany-street,  for  instance),  and  I  was  appointed 
rather  by  chance,  as  I  did  not  even  seek  the  office, 
and  finding  it  interfere  with  my  general  practice  I 
soon  resigned  it  for  more  congenial  work.  My  suc- 
cessor was  for  many  years  deput3--surveyor  for 
dangerous  structures,  until  at  my  suggestion  an  Act 
was  passed  handing  over  the  dangerous  structures 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Ultimately 
this  service  will  be  absorbed  hy  her  Majest3''s  Office 
of  Works,  so  your  correspondent  has  small  chance 
of  seeing  much  architecture  connected  with  Metro- 
politan Police-courts  or  Stations. 

March  27,  Ti-ios.  CiiAs.  Sokby. 


DR.  HAYWARD'S  MODEL  HOUSE. 


'  Own  soil  and  native  air.  Mr.  Cross  here  alludes  to  a 
genei-dlJy  received  opinion,  although  most  fallacious,  that 
stone  will  stand  the  weather  where  it  is  raised. 

t  Names  of  Beveral  quarries  are  given  where  inferior 
thin  beds  are  found  ;  these  I  purposely  omit. 

J  In  a  letter  published  in  your  journal. 


Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  j'our  correspondent — Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon — that  "  arrangements  for  ventilation 
and  other  sanitary  matters  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  self-acting,  and  needing  little  attention."' 
Hence  in  the  plan  of  ventilation  I  have  adopted, 
openings  and  flues  are  made  in  the  brickwork  of  the 
walls,  so  as  to  be  operative  at  all  times  independent 
of  the  will  of  the  inmates,  so  that  whether  they  wish 
it  or  not  fresh  air  comes  into  the  house,  passes 
through  every  room  (even  when  the  windows,  doors, 
and  chimney  throats  are  shut),  and  then  out  of  the 
house;  and  this  both  day  and  night,  and  summer 
and  winter,  by  the  mere  process  of  spontaneous  ven- 
tilation, assisted  by  the  suction  of  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  which  suction  is,  therefore,  in  continual  operation 
without  any  extra  cost  or  attention.  The  seasons 
of  the  year,  however,  change,  and  the  numbers  of 
occupants  (and,  therefore,  the  requirements  of  the 
house)  vary;  and  openings  made  for  summer  and 
for  the  full  number  of  occupants  cannot  possibly  be 
comfortable  or  healthy  for  winter  and  few  occu- 
pants, but  it  is  as  necessary  to  provide  for  these 
changes,  as  it  is  to  provide  ventilation  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Seddon  would  pro- 
vide for  these  contingences  without  some  superin- 
tendence and  extra  cost.  I  also  agree  with  Mr. 
Seddon  that  "a  position  midway  between  the  skirt- 
ing and  cornice  "  would  be  the  best  for  the  inlets 
into  rooms — scientifically — but  I  think  certainly  not 
for  comfort  and  appearance.  Who  would  like  open- 
ings "of  ample  size,  and  protected  by  wire  gauze," 
miilway  up  the  wall  of  his  drawing-room?  These, 
and  many  other  objections,  are  full}'  considered  in 
an  essay  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Spon  &  Co. — 
I  am,  &c.,  John  W.  Hayward. 

117,  Grove-street,  Liverpool,  March  27. 


Intcrcommimication. 
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QUESTIO^S. 

12;V>00— Paper  as  a  Building  Material.— Caa 

some  one  inform  me  what  cupro-araraonium  consists 
of?  whether  it  is  a  patent,  where  it  is  to  be  bought, 
aud  wliether  it  is  an  expensive  article?  (See  your 
article  on  "  Paper  as  a  Building  Material "  in  No.  898). 

— SUBSCRinER. 

[2->21.]— Photographs  of  Sketches.— I  shall  bo 
obliged  by  any  information  that  will  enable  me  to  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  photographs  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  Mr.  Wm.  fjurges's  drawings  of  S.  Simon 
Stylites  aud  his  fountain. — M.  B.  A. 

[2''j22.]— Measuring  Stone. — Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  say  which  is  the  correct  way  of  mea- 
suring stone  or  granite  for  tlic  cube  contents  when  the 
specification  says  "all  stone  measured  net-in- work?" 
I  say  it  is  the  smallest  parallelopipcd  out  of  which  the 
stone  can  be  got.  Am  I  right?  and  who  are  the 
authorities? — Samuel  Tkickett. 

[2.023.]— Surveyor's  Fees. — Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  if  I  am  bound  to  pay  a  district  surveyor's  fee 
for  erecting  stages  on  Thanksgiving  Day?  They  were 
only  temporary  structures  inside  shop  windows,  and  no 
notice  given  to  surveyors. — C.  C. 

[2524.] — Competition. — Can  some  one  give  any 
information  as  to  the  number  of  designs  and  general 
plan  of  each  sent  in  for  Bathing  Town,  Belfast  Lough, 
Ireland,  which  were  to  be  sent  in  by  the  last  day  in 
the  past  year,  now  three  months  ago?  I  should  also 
be  pleased  to  learn  what  is  being  done  with  the  Chorley 
Town-hall  designs,  it  now  being  two  months  since 
designs   were  sent   in   competition. — F.    W.    Hagen. 

[2.'',25.]— Calculating  Size  of  Storage  Tank. 
— I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  subscribers  would 
give  me  information,  through  your  "  Intercommuni- 
cation "  column,  as  to  how  many  gallons  of  water  per 
day  would  bo  a  fair  allowance  for  each  person  in  cal- 
culating size  of  storage  tauk  for  a  country  residence 
dependent  on  rain-water  supply;  and  also  what  kind  of 
tauk  would  be  preferable ;  whether  tanks  of  concrete 
are  found  to  answer  the  purpose  well ;  and  if  so,  the 
best  method  of  constructing  same. — Jack  Sprat. 

[2j2(i.] — A  Question  of  Property  in  Walls. — 
A  client  of  mine  lives  next  to  a  house  where  some 
works  have  been  lately  effected  that  he  asked  me  to 
observe  on  his  behalf.  Behind  the  house  was  a  yard, 
having  its  surface  level  with  the  basement  floor,  and 
enclosed  by  walls  rising  nowhere  less  than  to  the  top 
of  the  ground  story.  The  tenants  have  now  made  it 
habitable  by  constructing  a  roof  at  the  highest  point, 
and  by  employing  and  plastering  the  walls  hitherto 
used  by  the  adjoining  owners  exclusively.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  arises  whether  those  adjoining  owners 
are  entitled  to  proportional  payment  for  the  walls  now 
first  brought  into  joint  use.  The  surveyor  under  whom 
the  work  has  been  done  asserts  that  they  are  not,  and 
maintains  a  perfect  right  to  use  the  walls  in  the  way 
described  without  any  liability  whatever,  and  without 
notice  under  the  Building  Act.  The  proprietors 
(tenants)  also  hold  that  they  have  done  no  harm  in 
tnruing  to  account  walls  rearly  to  their  hands,  aud  that 
any  objection  must  be  mean  and  sordid.  My  client,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  glad  to  know,  aud  requires 
me  to  tell  him,  what,  in  fact,  his  rights  are,  as,  although 
indifferent  on  pecuniary  grounds,  he  feels  it  important 
to  define  and  hold  his  own.  He  might  have  taken  the 
wall  down,  but  can  no  longer  do  so.  I  conceive  that 
with  the  new  appropriation  a  corresponding  liability 
arose,  and  have  suggested  a  reference  to  the  district 
surveyor  or  some  other  approved  person,  but  this  has 
been  declined.  With  your  kind  permission,  however, 
some  experienced  reader  may  be  disposed  to  assist — A 
Cautious  Surveyor. 


•  The  printeirs  made  a  mistiike  in  this  word, 
have  been  "oppressive." — Ed. 


It  should 


liEPLIES. 

[2507.] — Basalt. — Basalt  is  lava  cooled  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  pressure,  which  causes  it  to  be 
much  less  porous  and  cellular,  and  mncli  more  tough 
than  that  cooled  on  the  surface.  Strictly  speaking, 
basalt  is  ouly  one  kind  out  of  many  trap-racks,  but  it  is 
ofteu  used  as  the  name  for  a  great  many  of  the  class, 
varying  slightly  in  texture  and  chemical  composition. 
It  is  considerably  used  in  the  North  of  Ireland  as  a 
building  stone,  chiefly  in  rubble  walls,  or  in  hammered 
ashlar,  when  with  brick  or  stone  dressings  it  often  has 
a  very  good  eifect.  Its  hardness  renders  it  unsuitable 
for  moulded  work.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  churches, 
factories,  and  other  buildings  executed  in  it,  though 
its  esthetic  tiualities  have  hardly  been  so  well  treated 
by  our  local  architects  as  they  miglit  have  been.  The 
colour  is  very  d-rk  greenish  or  purplish  gray,  according 
to  the  locality.  From  its  toughness  it  forms,  perhaps, 
the  best  road  material  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Islands.  At  least;  I  have  never  seen  better  roads  than 
those  made  from  it  in  Antrim  and  the  county  of 
Durham,  in  both  of  which  places  it  is  largely  used  for 
that  purpose.— F.  W.  L.,  Belfast. 

[251S.] — Surveying.  —  The  theodolite  can  bo 
trusted  for  taking  angles  even  to  the  scale  mentioned 
by  "  Young  Surveyor  "  if  thy  iustrument  is  in  good 
order  and  properly  used.  The  variation  of  the  com- 
pass at  the  present  time  may  be  taken  at  21^^  to  tho 
west  of  the  true  north.  This  is  suliicieutly  near  for 
most  jiractical  purposes;  but  when  great  accuracy  is 
required  ail  observation  must  be  made  with  a  theodo- 
lite or  circumferentor  and  the  pole  star  on  a  clear 
night,  having  the  *' Nautical  Ephemeris"  at  hand  to 
find  the  time  when  the  star  is  about  its  greatest  eastern 
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or  ■wpst*'m  elongation.  The  compass  is  also  subject  to 
a  diurnal  variation,  being  most  towards  the  west  about 
12  o'clock  at  noon.  The  compass,  also,  is  subject  to 
season  variations,  more  westerly  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  The  compass  or  needle  is  coming  towards  the 
true  north  every  hour.  There  are  many  works  upon 
quantities— Dobson's.  Reid's,  "Tables  of  Earthworks," 
by  Sir  John  Macniel,  &c.— W.  R.  A.,  Ucklield. 


LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Alleged  Paxgerovs  Coxpition  of 
ADELrm-TERHACE. — Mr.  Biron  atteiidod  at  the  Bo-r- 
street  Police-cnurt  on  Tuesday,  with  Mr.  Tlayward, 
tlie  district  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Vautrhati,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  application  for  an  order  for  ejectment, 
under  the  Panpcrous  Structures  Act,  which  he  (Mr. 
Ha>'ward)  made  on  Monday  the  '25th  March.  The 
application  was  made  respecting  the  dangerous  state 
of  five  or  six  houses  in  Adelphi-terracc  by  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Vaugban  granted 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  inhabit-ants  of  the 
houses  in  question,  one  being  the  Junior  Garrick 
Club.  On  the  following  Thursday  several  of  the 
inhabitants,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fladgate,  solicitor, 
of  Craven-street,  Strand,  waited  upon  Mr.  Vaughan, 
aud  in  consequence  of  their  assertions  that  the 
houses  were  perfectly  safe,  Mr.  Vaugban  suspended 
the  order,  and  requested  Mr.  Fladgate  to  attend  the 
following  Tuesday,  when  notice  would  be  given  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  be  present  also.  Mr  Fladgate  stated  that 
the  houses  had  been  built  about  100  years,  and  had 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  liti- 
gation connected  with  tlieni.  He  admitted  that  there 
were  cracks  in  tlie  walls  and  basement,  but  that  they 
liad  not  increased  dtiring  the  past  ten  years.  They 
were  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  frighten  the  district  sur- 
veyor, who  had  only  recently  seen  them,  but  their 
true  nature  did  not  justify  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken  to  eject  at  once  the  inhabitants. — Mr.  Kobcrt 
Driver,  of  Whitehall,  stated  that  he  had  been  sur- 
veyor of  the  Adelplii  estate  for  twenty  years.  He 
had  recently  examined  the  houses  on  Adelphi- 
terrace,  and  was  satisfied  of  their  stability.  No.  1a, 
the  Junior  Garrick  Club,  was  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  had  been  for  the  past  ten  years.  There  were 
large  cracks,  but  they  had  not  increased  during  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years.  There  was  certainly  no 
danger  of  the  house  falling.  The  same  remarks 
applied  also  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  except  that  the  latter 
was  the  worst.  No.  3  was  in  very  good  order. 
No.  4  was  not  so  good,  but  there  was  no  danger. 
Some  of  the  cracks  might  have  got  a  little  larger, 
but  there  was  no  fear  for  people  sleeping  there. — 
Mr.  Biron  submitted  the  witness  to  a  close  cross- 
examination,  and  questioned  him  respecting  the 
arches  and  vaults  beneath  the  houses  which  formed 
their  foundation. — The  witness  replied  that  he  had 
seen  the  arches  beneath,  aud  noticed  the  crumbling 
or  crushing  of  thfi  bricks  and  concrete.  Some  of 
the  brickwork  had  become  rotten,  and  the  arches 
had  been  well  shored  up  by  Mr.  Scurry. — Mr. 
William  Scurry,  architect  and  sui-veyor,  deposed 
that  lie  had  received  notice  to  shore  up  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  work  was  in  progress.  He  had  made 
a  careful  survey  of  Adelphi-terrace,  and  considered 
the  houses  quite  secure.  The  club  was  perfectly 
safe.  Some  of  the  houses  were  in  a  very  bad  state, 
but  were  not  dangerous.  Cross-examined,  witness 
said  that  one  of  the  piers  or  supports  of  the  arches 
under  one  of  the  houses  needed  rebuilding,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  see  to  the  repairs.  He  had  shored 
the  place  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  the  house  above  falling.  He  had  a 
perfectly  safe  method  of  rebuilding  the  pier  by 
means  of  what  was  technically  called  a  "  needle." 
This  would  afford  the  necessary  support  while  the 
original  one  was  being  repaired. — In  answer  to 
Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Fladgate  said  that  ho  had  other 
witnesses,  but  their  evidence  was  only  in  con-obo- 
ration  of  what  had  already  been  said. — Mr.  Hay- 
ward  was  then  called,  and  stated  that  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  condition  of  the  place  by 
some  of  the  inhabitant.^.  Ho  considered  that  the 
houses  were  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  piers  was  a  very  delicate 
operation.  It  was  exceedingly  iinsafe  for  people 
to  remain  in  the  huuso  while  the  rcconsfniction 
was  being  carried  on.  He  had  ordered  a  hundred 
men  to  work  at  it  on  Sunday  on  account  of  the 
immediate  danger.^ — Mr.  Geo.  Vullinmy,  the  super- 
intending architect  to  the  Board,  made  similar 
statements. — Mr.  Vaughan  said  he  was  tjuite  pre- 
pared to  express  his  opinion  that  the  order  must 
not  be  cancelled.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  insecurity  about 
the  houses,  but  ho  wa.s  desirous  to  hear  all  the  par- 
ticulara  on  botii  sides,  for  he  did  not  think  that 
persons  should  be  ejected  from  their  houses  under 
the  Act  without  the  greatest  necessity.  The  order 
for  the  ejectment  was  then  held  good. 


On  Monday  afternoon  last  the  foundation  stono  of 
&  new  Rxr.man  (Catholic)  School  at  West  Hartlepool 
was  laid.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  of  West  Hartlepool,  is 
the  architect,  aud  the  cost  will  be  about  i^l,000. 


LAND  AND  BTTTLDING  SOCIETIES. 

British  American  Land  Company. — The  annual 
nifttmg  of  the  proprietors  of  this  company  was  held 
on  Wednesday  week  at  the  London  Tavern,  General 
Alexander  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  congratulated  the  pro- 
prietors on  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  past  year's 
wt)rking.  The  sales  of  new  land  comprised  23,340 
acres  for  £12,545,  against  15,7G5  acres  for  £8,786  in 
1870.  Of  these  13,900  acres  were  sold  to  settlers  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  unsold  land  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  inclusive  of  lands  reverted,  was  3fi.3,855 
acres,  standing  at  a  cost  of  £88,G:»;>.  The  Sher- 
brr)oke  town  sales  were  35  acres,  and  the  town  pro- 
perty now  comprised  7034  acres,  at  a  cost  price  of 
£2t).200.  The  profit  and  loss  account  showed  a 
larger  balance  than  in  any  previous  year,  Xll,330 
having  been  raised  to  the  credit  of  surplus  ac- 
count, which  showed  a  balance  of  £36,002  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  directors  recommended  a  dividend 
of  £1  per  share,  leaving  £6,1C5  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

GeneralMutual  Permanent  Land,  Building, 
AND  Investment  Society.  —  The  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  hold  on  Wednesday 
week  at  ihe  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  Holbom.  The  re- 
port stated  that  the  receipts  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £13,834,  exceeding  those  of  1870  by 
£3,5()8.  215  new  shares  have  been  taken  up.  The 
balance  due  to  shareholders,  together  with  interest 
accrued  thereon,  amounted  to  £8,907,  an  increase  of 
£4,010  during  the  year.  The  balance  due  to  de- 
positors had  also  increased  by  £843,  the  amoimt  so 
invested  with  the  society  and  interest  thereon  being 
£3,278.  The  amount  received  for  repaj'ment  of  ad- 
vances had  been  £2,065.  The  directors  had  ad- 
vanced upon  mortgage  securities  (including  the  law- 
charges)  £G,224,  which,  with  £20  for  temporary  ad- 
vances, made  a  total  of  £6,244  for  the  year.  The 
balance  now  outstanding  upon  mortgages  was 
£17,638,  securing  profits  amounting  to  £4,813  for  dis- 
tribution in  future  years.  Dui'iug  the  year  a  profit 
of  about  £820  had  been  received,  which,  with  the 
balanrr  brought  forward,  liad  enabled  the  directors — 
in  addiiMii  to  the  current  interest  on  shares  and  de- 
posits— to  pay  all  outstanding  expenses,  write  off 
£50  from  the  preliminary  expense  fund,  and  leave  a 
balance  for  division.  The  accounts,  after  deducting 
£4,813  rebate  of  future  profits,  showed  a  balance  iii 
f.avour  of  the  society  of  £376,  of  this  amount  £216 
was  i)laced  to  the  credit  of  a  suspense  accomit,  and 
from  the  balance  a  bonus  of  2k  per  cent,  was  de- 
clared for  the  year,  upon  all  share  capital  invested 
before  January  2,  1871,  which,  with  the  current  in- 
terest, made  7i  per  cent.,  aud  left  a  balance  in  hand 
for  future  distribution. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Alexander  MacCallum,  the  painter,  who  has 
been  passing  the  winter  in  Egy^st,  will  bring  home 
from  thence  a  number  of  sketches  and  studies  made 
during  his  tour  on  the  Nile.  These  will  include 
views  of  the  temples  built  by  the  Pharaohs,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  in  the  golden  age  of  eastern 
architecture. 

The  Hanging  Committee  for  the  Euyal  Academy 
Exhibition  will  cousist  of  Messrs.  Ansdell,  Frith, 
Frost,  Redgrave,  and  Wetkes. 

The  A ca^e Jill/ hours  that  the  paintings  offered  for 
exhibition  in  tlie  Albert  Hall,  though  equalling  in 
number  those  sent  in  last  year,  have  considerably 
deteriorated  in  quality. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Kedgrave  has  been  appointed  to  bo 
the  manager  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  at  Muswell 
Hill.  'I'he  works  at  the  Palace  and  Park  are  in  a 
forward  state,  and  the  public  opening  will  take  place 
very  shortly. 

S.  John's  Church,  Longton,  was  re-opened  on 
Easter  Eve,  after  renovation  and  redecoration. 

New  schools  in  connection  with  S.  Georges' 
Church,  Hulme,  and  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  from 
Ihc designs  of  Mr.  Bates,  Cooper-street,  Manchester, 
were  opened  on  Tuesday  last.  The  cost  w^as  £4,500. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  completed  the  purchase  of 
the  Celtic  stones  at  Avebury,  and  has  thus  averteil 
a  serious  blow  to  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of 
antiquity  within  the  British  Isles. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  last,  the  31st  ult.,  an 
accident,  resulting  in  considerable  damage  to  pro- 
jH'rty,  occun-cd  at  the  Hartford  New  Ironworks, 
Oldham,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  &  Co. 
('tmneotcd  with  thci;e  extensive  works  are  store- 
rooms, in  which  is  placed  finished  nuichinery.  The 
floors  rested  upon  beams  of  considerable  strength, 
and  wore  otherwise  supported  by  stout  iron  pillars. 
At  the  time  before  mentioned  the  whole  fell  in  with 
a  tremend<nis  crash,  rendering  the  carefully  finished 
and  valuable  machinerj'  a  huge  heaj)  of  almost  worth- 
less dchris,  and  causing  damage  roughly  estimated 
from  £3,000  to  £4,000.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
injured. 

Sir  William  Tito,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Neville  Grenville, 
M.P.,  havo  consented  to  act  as  trustees  forafund 
for  carrying  on  the  arcbfflological  explorations  at 
Komo. 


iur  ma  Cable. 


Worthing  College.— The  boys  of  this  college, 
througli  the  consideration  of  the  principal  for  their 
sports,  have  been  enjoying  themselves  this  winter 
by  skating  upon  asphalte,  he  having,  in  the  vacatioa 
of  1870,  put  an  iron  roof  over  a  large  area  of 
ground,  and  paved  it  with  Claridge's  patent  asphalte, 
which  answers  the  purpose  well,  and  is  in  no  way 
injured  by  the  rollers  of  the  skates. 

Altar  Vessels  for  S.  Pavl's  C.vtiiedral. — 
The  choir  and  congregation  of  S.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
with  other  friends,  have  subscribed  to  present  an 
Easter  offering  to  the  cathedral,  consisting  of  two 
cruets  for  the  ablutions,  which  were  used  for  the  first 
time  on  Easter  Day.  rhey  stand  t)Jin.  high.  The 
bowl  is  of  pure  crystal,  ami  the  mounts  gilt  silver ; 
the  foot,  neck,  and  cover  chased  in  high  relief,  with 
bright  flutes  dividing  the  ornament;  the  upper 
mount  has  two  bands  of  fine  work  similar  to  tbatoa 
the  border  of  the  alms-dish  lately  presented,  and 
between  them  are  two  shields,  one  bearing  the 
sacred  monogram  and  the  other  the  arms  of  the 
cathedral.  The  cover  is  surmounted  with  a  cross. 
The  bowls  are  engraved  with  the  letters  "  A"  and 
"  V"  ou  both  sides.  They  have  been  designed  aud 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lias  &  Son. 

Jo.sEPH  Gillott  "  Exchanging  Pictures" 
with  Turn'kr. — It  is  now,  says  the  Guardian, 
some  thirty  years  since  Joseph  Gillott  began  to 
"  make  people  steel  pens,"  and  .some  twenty-five 
since  he  succeeded  iu  persuading  them  "■  they  did 
write."  The  fortune  since  gradually  accumulated 
has  been  largely  invested  in  works  of  art.  Since 
1845  sonie  of  the  greatest  British  arti.sts  have 
flourished,  and  irom  all  the  greatest  he  bought 
pictures.  At  his  recent  death  his  gallery  contained 
nearly  600  examples  of  all  scliools.  The  story  goes 
that  when  he  visited  Turner,  the  artist  would  have 
refused  him  admittance  ;  but  Mr.  Gillott,  who  knew 
Turner's  weakness,  hastened  to  draw  a  roll  of  notes 
from  his  pockets,  and  spreading  them  in  their 
thousands  on  the  table,  said,  "  I  want  to  change 
some  of  our  Birmingham  pictures  for  some  of  yours, 
Mr.  Turner."  We  need  hardh-^  say  his  Turners  were 
of  the  finest.  But  he  is  dead,  and  they  and  all  are 
to  be  sold.  The  first  part  will  be  sold  at  Christie'.'* 
on  the  10th  April.  Two  sales  will  follow  at  intervals, 
but  those  who  wish  to  see  the  gallery  entire  must  go 
to  the  general  view  now  open  at  Birmingham. 

Flexiule  Marble. — Professor  Ilay,  of  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  describes  the 
constitution  of  a  flexible  marble  slab,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Portland  quarries,  Vermont,  as — car- 
bonate of  lime,  07'50  ;  magnesia,  a  trace;  silica, 
2-05  ;  water,  '45  ;  =  loO.  The  above  composition 
and  its  crystalline  character  together  proclaim  it  to 
be  a  true  marble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pretty 
pure  specimen  of  that  mineral.  The  indubitable 
flexibility  of  the  slab  is  its  most  remarkable  feature. 
Dana  states  that  "  .'^ome  of  the  West  Stockbride 
marble  is  flexible  in  thin  pieces  when  iirst  taken  out." 
A  slab  iu  the  possession  of  Mr.  HoUiday,  of 
Wheeling,  is  about  2in.  thick,  and  is  ncarl}''  as  flexible 
as  an  equal  thickness  of  vulcanised  indiarubber. 

Prizes  for  Art  Workmen. — To  encourage 
technical  education  in  the  design  and  execution  of 
works  of  art  in  the  precious  meials,  the  Goldsmiths* 
Company  have  resolved  to  give  the  following  prizes, 
— viz. :  An  aiuiual  prize  of  £50  for  the  best  design 
for  some  article  iu  gold  or  silver  which,  when  manu- 
factured, shall  exceed  30oz.  in  weight;  an  annual 
prize  of  £25  for  the  best  model  for  some  such  article 
as  aforesaid ;  and  an  annual  prize  of  £25  for  the 
best  execution  and  workmanship  of  some  such  article 
as  aforesaid.  Also,  three  annual  prizes  oi  £25  each 
for  (1)  the  best  design,  (2)  the  best  model,  and  (3) 
the  best  execution  and  workmanship  of  some  article 
in  gold  or  silver  which,  when  manufactured,  shall  be 
less  than  30oz.  in  weight ;  and  annual  prizes  of 
£25  each  for  the  best  specimens  of  (1)  chasing  or 
repousse  work,  (2)  engraving,  and  (3)  enamelling  in 
the  precious  metals.  Originality  is  necessary  to 
obtain  either  of  the  prizes  for  design,  and  no  copy 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  prize.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  >»ovember.  It  has  also  been  decided  to 
found  a  travelling  scholarship  of  £100  per  annum 
to  be  awarded  by  the  wardens  to  a  student  who  has 
shown  exceptional  talent,  and  who  shall  have  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  design  for  three  successive  years, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  study  art  in  the  precious 
metals  ou  the  Continent. 

Land  at  South  Kensington. — We  understand 
that  a  highl}'  valuable  estate  of  building  land,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Horticultural  Grounds,  has  lately 
been  sold  by  private  contract  to  an  eminent  Loudon 
builder,  through  Messrs.  Powell,  the  estate  agents,  of 
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Bayswater-terrace.  The  extent  is  five  acres  ia  one 
blii'ek.and  the  price  £CO,000,  or  £12,000  in  acre. 
This  affords  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  value  of 
sucii  a  property  since  the  early  days  of  man}'  persons 
still  only  middle  aged. 

The  East  London  Museum. — Tlie  long  delays, 
extending  over  four  years,  -which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  progress  of  the  East  London  Museum 
at  Bethnal-greeu  are  approaching  a  termination,  and 
it  is  authoritatively  announced  that  an  endeavour  is 
to  be  made  to  open  it  to  the  pubhc  in  another  fort- 
night. With  the  exception  of  some  slight  details  at 
the  main  entrance  tlie  building  is  now  completed, 
and  the  internal  decoration  is  also  finished.  Great 
num!  crs  of  objects  of  art  and  science  are  daily  being 
removed  from  South  Kensington  to  Bethnal-greeu, 
under  the  suijerintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B. 
The  original  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  museum  in  the 
cast  of  Lond  <n  was,  that  loan  contributions  should 
be  sought  from  the  magnificent  private  collections  of 
art  scattered  throughout  the  country.  This  proposi- 
tion has  been  talti'u  up  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
new  museum  at  Bethnal-green  will  be  partly  stocked 
■with  collections  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Queen, 
the  royal  princes,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the 
Duke  "of  Abercorn,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsa.y, 
and  others.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cole,  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  has  promised  to  lend  the  magnificent  gallery 
of  pictures  known  as  the  Hertford  collection.  Those 
collections  which  are  sent  from  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  there  will  be  constant  novelty,  but  the  Food 
Collection  will  hereafter  be  permanently  located  at 
Bethnal-green.  The  hours  during  which  the  Museum 
is  to  be  opened  will  be  the  same  as  at  South  Ken- 
sington— viz.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, free  days,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m,  ;  and  on 
Wednesdays.  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  1 0  a.m.  to 
sunset,  and  on  these  days  a  charge  of  6d.  for  admission 
will  be  made. 

Roman  Remains  at  Milton. — A  very  interest- 
ing discovery  of  Roman  remains  has  been  made  at 
Milton-next-Sittiugbourne,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
The  churchyard  of  that  parish  has  recently  been  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  considerable  plot  of  ad- 
jacent land,  and  on  the  first  grave  being  dug  in  the 
new  portion  recently  a  number  of  pieces  of  unus 
were  turned  up.  Some  of  them  were  very  exqui- 
sitely moulded,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  per- 
sons of  means  or  distinction  were  buried  there.  The 
discovery  led  to  the  examination  of  a  mound  made 
in  digging  another  grave  hard  by,  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  churchyard,  and  unmistakable  traces  of  a 
Roman  colony  were  found.  Large  masses  of  con- 
crete, which  iiad  evident!}'  formed  the  bed  of  a  fur- 
nace, masonry  which  bore  evidences  of  exposure  to 
intense  heat,  lumps  of  "  clinker,"  and  iron  nails 
were  found,  as  well  as  fragments  of  funeral  urns 
and  calcined  bones. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Asscciation. — 
On  Monday  night  a  paper  on  "Healthy  Houses"  w,is 
read  by  Councillor  Gowans  ta  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectur.al  Association.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Blanc  presided.  A  short  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  at  the  close  of  which  Jlr. 
Gowans  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Class  of  Construction  and  Practice,  Ar- 
chitectural Assochtion. — The  eleventh  meeting 
of  this  class  for  the  present  session  takes  place  on 
Fridaj'  evening  next,  the  12th  inst.,  at  6.30  p.m. ; 
the  subject  for  the  evening  wLU  be  "  Joinery."  The 
following  are  the  questions  to  be  worked  out  by 
members: — 1.  Explain  the  terms  "wrought," 
*'framed,"  "rebated,"  "morticed,"  "dovetailed," 
and  "  feather-tongued ;"  also  explain  the  terms 
"laid  folding,"  "straight-joint,"  "edge-nailed," 
"  splayed  headings,"  and  "  dowelled,"  as  applied  to 
floors.  2.  Give  detailed  drawing  and  specification 
for  an  ordinary  staircase,  10ft.  Gin.  story.  3.  Give 
detailed  drawing  and  specification  for  folding  shutters 
for  a  bay  window.  4.  Give  detailed  drawing  and 
specification  for  casement  opening  inwards.  5.  Ex- 
plain how  the  above  are  measured  and  priced. 
6.  State  how  you  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of 
timber  principally  used. 


CHIPS. 

The  Jersey  States  have  voted  a  sum  of  £1,000 
towards  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  General 
Don,  a  former  Governor  of  the  Island,  who  initiated 
the  making  of  tho  main  roads  for  which  the  island 
is  so  well  known. 

Mr.  E.  W.  James,  who  has  been  Clerk  to  the 
Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works  since  its  forma- 
tion on  tho  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  in  1865,  has  resigned  his  ofScc,  the  work 
having  so  greatly  increased  as  too  be  to  much  for 
bim. 


A  loan  of  18,000,0ll0f.  has  been  sanctioned  by  tho 
Muncipal  Council  of  Paris  for  the  erection  of  schools 
in  the  French  capital. 

On  Saturday  aftenioon,  the  30th  ult.,  during  a 
tlinndcrstonu,  Mr.  James  Lewis's  chemical  works, 
situiito  at  Greenbank,  S.  Helens,  were  struck  by 
lightning,  which  tore  down  one  of  tho  sheds,  de- 
molishiug  tho  walls  and  the  roof.  The  building  fell 
against  an  adjoining  cottage,  doing  considerable 
damage. 

The  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  H.  Jarvis  &  Sons, 
architect's  Trinity-square,  Newington,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  in  Faraday-street,  Westmorland-road, 
and  Boyson-road,  on  the  Walworth  Common  estate, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Newington  Vestry. 

The  new  Town-hall  at  Poplar  is  to  be  opened  on 
the  27th  inst.  Tho  building  has  been  erected  from 
tho  designs  of  Messrs.  Arthur  &  C.  Harston,  archi- 
tects, of  the  East  India  Dock-road,  by  Mr.  Sheffield, 
contractor. 


MEETINGS  FOR    THE  ENSTJINQ    WEEK. 

Monday. — Roval  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.— '*  On  the  Albert  Memorial." 
By  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.    8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — "Leases 
V.  Yearly  Agreements."  By  Mr.  C.  Cadle. 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
Discussion  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Latham's 
paper,  "  On  the  Soonkesala  Canal  of  the 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Compmy." 
8  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.— Meeting 
of  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice  ; 
subject:  "  Joinery."  tj. 30  p.m. — Meeting 
of  Class  of  Design  ;  subject  ;  "  Interior 
of  Assize  Court."    8  p.m. 


fabe  l^cfos. 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Alyth. — Tlie  operative  joiners  of  Alyth,  Meigle, 
N.B.,  and  district  met  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
learned  that  none  of  tlieir  employers  had  acceded  to 
their  request  for  the  fifty-one  hours'  limit,  demanded 
two  weeks  ago.  The  meeting  resolved  that  the  whole 
men  should  at  once  remove  their  tools,  and  come  out 
on  strike.  Several  of  the  men  left  by  trains  on  Satur- 
day to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  slaters  and  plasterers 
have  obtained  their  demands  ;  but  the  masons'  move- 
ment has  for  the  present  collapsed. 

CouPAR- Angus  Joiners.  —  A  Largely-attended 
meeting  of  the  journeymen  joiners  of  Coupiir-Augus 
was  held  on  Wednesday  week.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  make  the  following  demands  of  tlie 
masters: — That  the  working  hours  be  limited  to  nine 
per  day,  and  six  on  Saturday.  All  time  worked  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  be  considered  as  over- 
time, and  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  up  to 
eight  o'clock ;  after  that  time  to  be  paid  time  and  a  half. 
■\Vages  to  be  paid  at  the  same  weekly  rate  as  at  present. 
At  jobs  two  and  a  half  miles  in  tlic  country,  men  to 
walk  out  in  the  employers'  time  in  th  ■  morning,  and 
to  return  in  their  own  time  in  the  evening.  When 
over  two  and  a  half  miles,  lodgings  and  all  other  ex- 
penses to  be  defrayed  by  the  employers.  It  is  requested 
that  the  alterations  may  come  in  force  on  Monday 
next. 

Coventry. — An  increase  of  wages  of  operatives  in 
the  building  trade  came  into  operation  in  Coventry  on 
the  2nd  inst.  Notices  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
having  been  issued  to  the  masters  for  an  advance  of 
three  farthings  per  hour  upon  the  present  rate — viz., 
from  SJd.  to  (ijd.  jier  hour,  from  the  bricklayers  for  an 
advance  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour,  from  fjd.  to  63d., 
and  from  the  labourers  for  an  advance  of  one  half- 
penny per  hour,  from  ;)}d.  to  4Jd.  This  advance,  with 
other  restrictions  demanded  as  to  working  overtime, 
the  masters  could  uot  accede  to.  Various  meetings,  of 
an  equal  number  of  delegates  appointed  from  the 
masters  and  operatives,  having  been  held  with  a  view 
to  arrangement,  but  without  anv  result  in  cither  case, 
the  question  was  therefore  submitted  to  arbitration  for 
settlement.  The  carpenters  and  joiners  appointed 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  mayor;  and  the  bricklayers  and 
labourers,  Mr.  J.  Gulson.  Both  these  gentlemen  kindly 
consented  to  act,  and  after  having  the  matter  laid 
before  them  by  the  delegates  appointed,  they  have 
given  in  their  award  as  follows  :— The  carpenters  and 
joiners  to  have  CJd.  per  hour,  being  a  rise  of  2s.  lid. 
per  week  of  .^f!^  hours,  that  is  from  27s.  Id.  to  30s. ;  the 
bricklayers  Kid.  per  hour,  being  a  rise  of  Is.  9d.  per 
week,  from  28s.  3d.  to  iOs. ;  and  the  labourers  4d.  per 
hour,  being  a  rise  of  Is.  2d.  per  week,  from  17s.  8d.  to 
ISs.  lOd.,  and  all  overtime,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
master,  between  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  si.K 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  half.  Overtime  to  commence  on  Saturdays 
at  one  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  double  the  ordinary 
rate  to  be  paid.  Overtime  for  labourers  to  commence 
at  four  o'clock  on  Satnrd:iy3  as  before. 

Exeter. — A  meeting  of  tlie  carpenters  and  joiner^ 
of  Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week.    A  committee  was  appointed,  who  w^re 


instructed  to  issue  circulars  to  the  master  carpenters 
and  joiners  respectfully  asking  them  to  accede  to  the 
nine  hours'  movement,  on  the  1st  of  May;  the  circulars 
to  contain  alphabetical  lists  of  the  workmen  in  thei  r 
employ. 

Glasgow. — On  Tuesday  morning  about  300  of  the 
employes  of  tho  Cleansing  Department  in  Glasgow 
went  out  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  their  rate  of 
wages.  Some  time  ago  they  made  a  demand  for  I83. 
per  week,  and  stated  at  that  time  that  the  same  class 
of  men  in  Edinburgh  were  in  receipt  of  that  amount. 
The  Board,  however,  informed  a  deputation  from  the 
workmen  that  they  were  only  prepared  to  concede  178. 
per  week,  and  overtime  for  Sunday  work,  and  that  the 
Edinhur-ih  scavengers  only  received  ISs.  per  week,  in- 
chidin.i,'  Sunday  work.  The  deputation  promised  to  lay 
the  m  dter  before  the  men,  and  it  is  expected  that  work 
will  shortly  be  resumed. 

Gloucester. — The  operatives  in  the  Gloucester 
building  trades  met  on  Monday,  to  consider  the 
answer  given  by  the  masters  to  their  demand  for  the 
adoption  of  the  nine  hours'  movement,  after  the 
fashion  of  most  of  tlie  other  large  works  in  the  city. 
Two  of  tho  masters  had  sent  letters  saying  that  they 
would  adopt  tlie  system,  if  others  in  the  trade  did  the 
like  ;  and  a  third  offered  to  concede  part  of  the  de- 
mand, and  the  remainder  in  time  to  come,  after 
certain  large  works  now  proceeding  had  been  com- 
pleted. But  the  men  unanimously  resolved  that  they 
would  accept  nought  less  than  their  full  demand.  It 
was  understood  that  if  their  request  were  not  granted 
they  would  strike. 

Leicester.— About  600  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  Leicester  struck  on  Monday  last  for 
shorter  hours  and  increased  pay.  The  employers  con- 
ceded some  advance  of  pay,  but  refused  the  nine  hours' 
limit  of  work. 

Leicester.— The  workmen  engaged  in  the  nume- 
rous brickyards  around  Leicester  came  out  on  strike 
last  week,  in  consequence  of  the  masters  refusing  to 
grant  an  increase  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  1,000 
for  making,  3d.  per  1,000  for  grinding,  2d.  per  1,000 
for  carrying,  aud  other  departments  of  the  trade  iu 
proportion.  The  men  are  resolute  iu  demanding  the 
increase.      ' 

Leicester. — ^The  master  builders  of  Leicester  have 
resolved,  in  the  event  of  stonemasons  not  accepting 
7Jd.  per  hour  for  public  jobs,  to  require  si.x  months' 
notice  from  1st  April,  and  have  framed  other  regula- 
tions in  reference  to  bricklayers  aud  labourers.  They 
also  pledge  themselves  to  support  one  another  in 
carrying  out  these  regulations. 

Kedditcii.— There  has  recently  been  an  agitation 
among  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  painters,  at 
Kedditch,  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  diminished 
hours  on  Saturdays.  The  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
demand  a  rise  of  Is.  per  week,  and  to  leave  off  work 
at  one  o'clock  on  Saturdays  instead  of  four,  as  hitherto; 
the  painters  ask  for  2s.  per  week  rise,  besides  the 
diminished  hours  on  Saturdays ;  and  last  week  notices 
to  this  effect  were  served  on  the  respective  employers, 
intimating,  also,  that  if  the  concessions  were  not 
made  the  men  would  decline  to  resume  work.  The 
masters  refuse  to  accede  to  the  demands,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  whole  of  the  workmen,  almost  with- 
out exception,  are  this  week  out  on  strike.  A 
carpenter  from  Redditch  sends  a  letter  to  a  Birming- 
ham paper  on  the  subject.  He  says  the  wages  of  late 
have  been  2-5s.  per  week  of  SSJ  hours,  and  the  men 
ask  for  an  advance  of  Is.  a  week  in  their  wages  aud 
two  hours  reduction  of  time  on  Saturdays,  making  a 
total  of  2iis.  per  week  for  5HJ  hours.  At  a  meeting 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  the  delegates  reported  that 
the  masters  offered  either  the  time  or  the  money,  but 
not  both,  and  the  men  resolved  not  to  resume  work 
until  their  demands  are  granted. 

Staffordshire. — ^The  builders  of  North  Stafford- 
shire have  reduced  the  working  hours  of  bricklayers 
from  fifty-eight  to  fifty-live  and  a  half,  and  increased 
their  wages  \A.  per  hour. 

S.  Andrews. — A  number  of  the  S.  Andrews  joiners 
struck  work  on  Monday ;  but  all  turned  in  again  on 
Tuesday  morning,  their  masters  having  agreed  to  grant 
them  a  reduction  of  hours  to  fifty-one  per  week,  the 
wages  to  be  continued  at  the  old  rate. 

The  Potteries.— The  bricklayers  of  tho  Stafford- 
shire Potteries  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme  district 
have  gained  the  concessions  recently  demanded  of 
their  employers.  The  builders  at  once  acceded  to  the 
application  for  a  reduction  of  working  hours  and  an 
iucivase  of  wages,  and  this  week  the  new  arrangement 
has  been  formally  ratified.  Working  hours  have  been 
reduced  from  08  to  55J  per  week,  and  wages  have  been 
raised  from  O^d.  to  6Jd.  per  hour. 


TENDERS. 

Canterbury.— For  building  casual  wards,  stable,  and 

coach-house,  aud  other  works,  at  the  workhouse.   Bridge 

Union,  Canterbury.    Mr.  B.  AOkins,  architect.    Quantities 

supplied : — 

Foatherstono ^62202  18    0 

Oaskin  &  Godden 2175    0    0 

Stephenson 2157    0    0 

Still -'"«    0    0 

Epps 2047     0    0 

Biehardson 2042    0    0 

Harnett 2040    0    0 

Wilson 2028  15    0 

Bourne „ 1987  10    0 

Toad  (aooeptod) 1925    0    0 

Judges 1897     0    0 

Woodcock 1S37    0    0 
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Cateriiam. -For  additions  to  house  at  Caterham. 
Surrey.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  architect,  t^uantitiee  supplied 
by  Mr.  Frodorick  Sparrow: — 

Langniead  A   Wav £1125    0    0 

BridKman.  Nuthall,  &  West 1118    0    0 

Ward If-IS    0    0 

Jarrett 10:-'*>    0    0 

Svmons  (too  late) 101'>    0    0 

Sinethurst   lOiil    0    0 

Taylor  &  Son 9S1     5    2 

Derby. — For  the  er«'Ction  of  a  new  church  at  Parwick, 
Ashbourne,  Derby.  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Bobiuson,  archi- 
tects. Derby  : — 

Buxton  £3414    1    0 

Critchlow  &  Ward .-J^S-i    0    0 

Slator :wos    0    0 

IlASLKY. — For  additions  to  china  manufactory.  East- 
wood, Hanlcy,  for  William  Stuhbs.  Esq.  ^lessrs.  R.  Scri- 
vener &  Son.  of  Hanlcy  and  Longton,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties supplied: — 

Bowdon £2060 

Bailoy 1996 

Ogdeu 1855 

Matthews 1S89 

Barlow 1810 

Cooke  (accepted)  1754 

Eedfern  Brothers 1590 

Hanley.— For  china  works  at  Eastwood,  Hanlcy,  for 
Messrs.  Powell  &  Bishop.  Messrs.  E.  Scrivener  &  Son,  of 
U.'.,nley  &  Lonpton,  architects.    Quantities  supplied  :— 

Bradbury  £2055 

Bowden 1975 

Bailey 1925 

Biirlow 1895 

Cooke 1836 

Matthews  (accepted) 1793 

London. — For  the  erection  of  premises  situate  and  being 
No.  7.  Bucklersbury.  Mr.  Kdmund  Woodthorpe,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  Welsh  &  Atkinson: — 

Deduction  for 
plate  glass. 

Gremmon jCions        £35 

Conder 1970  U 

Killby 1S!IL>  — 

Woodward 1S45  29 

Turner   &  Sons 1S55  25 

Perry  Brothers 1828  22 

Browne  &  Kobiuson 1795  — 

London.— For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  Monk- 
■wellstreet.    Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect:—      > 

Palmer  &  Sun £3085 

Ashby  &  Son 2997 

Robinson 2980 

Tnnier  &  Sons 2979 

Brass 2893 

Pritchard 2854 

Browne  &  Robinson 274G 

Perry  Brothers 2737 

Hcnsbaw  &  Co 2620 

Mark 2600 

Merritt  &  Ashby 2570 

London. — For  the  erection  of  a  provision  warehouse, 
ofiices,  and  stabling  in  Charterhouse-street,  E.G.  Mr. 
Lewis  H,  Isaacs,  architect  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  I* 
C.  Eiddott:— 

Patman  &  Fotheringham £11895 

Eider  &  Son 11880 

Macey 11750 

Axford 11G75 

Browne  &  Eobinson 11365 

King  &  Son 11260 

Sorivener  &  White 1097S 

KLllby  (accepted) 10932 

London. — For  building  two  warehouses  at  Wilderness- 
row,  l/oudon.    Mr.  Collier,  architecl : — 

Hart £6686 

Crabb 6689 

Moore  &  Granger 6525 

Ni„'bting!i]e (;4S4 

Perry    Bmthcrs 6235 

Merritt  &  Ashby 6227 

Sewell  &  Son  6210 

Morter 6150 

Elkington 6065 

Hensbaw 5975 

LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c,  to  the  "Volunteer" 
tavern.  Upper  Baker-street,  W.  Messrs.  Bird  &  Walters, 
architects : — 

Fox £1490 

Scrivener  &  White 14G3 

Batchelder   ]443 

Williamson  &  Son 1429 

Brown 1347 

Nightingale 1277 

lliggH  &  Son ^ 1275 

Parry 1174 

Mclton.— For  the  erection  of  now  rectory,  Melton, 
Suffolk  :— 

Woolnough £1750 

Dovo  1620 

Last  (accepted) 1371 

Carter 1335 

Mile-End. — For  tbe  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  George- 
street,  Mile-Knd  New  Town,  for  Mr.  Lindus.  Mr.  Wm. 
Mmidy.  architect: — 

Brown £1790 

Knevor 1660 

Peters 1640 

Moyle. 1C28 

Eussell  : 1487 

Mclean 1463 

Ennor  (accepted) lyitj 

Suffolk.- For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Hitcham, 
Suffolk  (exclusive  of  bricks)  :— 

Cunnold £787 

Toolcy 7;f) 

LnfT 7C;j 

Gibbons 7r,5 

Girling !..*.!.!!..'..!'."'...,.!!!!!.  69o 

Hawkins  (accepted) 663 

Sdkrky.  — For  the  erection  of   houso  and    ofBcea    at 

Sandhills,  Rctchworth,  for  Dr.  Duckworth.    Mr.  J.   M. 

A.nd-TKon,  architect: — 

LueuK   Itruthers £7S40 

S.  &  C.  I'AnsoQ ;4yu 


Sniiib  &  Co 739S 

]I.,tl:inil   &   Hanueu 7237 

fitrruthers 7000 

Norris 699.') 

TL'NDUiDtJE-WELLS.— Fornew  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Tun- 
bridge-Wells:- 

Anscombe £7785 

Dove  Brothers 737.'i 

Stninge  &   Sons 7145 

Tinibridge  &  Denne 6400 

Stiff 6298 

Sli'iili'^M.sou 6244 

Hititiin^i 5947 

\Vi]li<*ombe  &  Oakley* 5700 

Kiihardson 5700 

Nutt  &  Co 5.100 

*  The  three  lowest  sent  in  second  tenders,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Willicombe  &  Oakley  was  accepted. 

Watford. — For  rebuilding  the  Cannon  Brewery,  Wat- 
ford, Hertfordshire,  for  Joseph  Penskin,  Esq.  Messrs.  J.&. 
A.  E.  Ball,  architects  ;— 

Waterman £2589 

Cbrtdwick 2530 

H.iiley  2341 

Allen 2250 

li,.lkind  -.    2167 

J.  &  W.  Savage  (accepted) 2U94 

• 

Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Q,uarry  Agents.— shippers,  Men-hams,  anil  ('"n 
tractors  furnished  wii.li  Price  Lists  -.'f  everv  descriiitimi  of 
ROOFING  and  MANUFACTUIlii:D  SL.VTE.  Railway- 
rates,  &c.  Agents  for  Londou  and  Country  for  the  Sale  nf 
the  celebrated  WHITLAXD  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 
S.  Columba  Church,  Haggerstono;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth.  Sisters'  Home,  Finsbury,  S.  ^^a^y  Abbott's 
Cbureh,  KensingUin,  are  tine  specimens  of  Wbitlund 
Slating.  Complete  list  of  Buildingscovered  with  these  Slates 
Euoplied.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDltE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  those  Slates,  on 
application. — Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  15,  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary  Ase,  London,  E,C.-[Advt.] 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

London.— The  Painters'  Companyinvitecompetition 
for  three  prizes  in  "Alto  Relievo''  and  "Decorative 
Painting."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  the  18th 
and  25th  of  May. — 11.  D.  Pritchard,  Clerk.  Painters' 
Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane.  Queen  ■N'ictoria-street,  EC. 

Herefordshire,  April  15. — For  plans  aid  designs 
for  a  new  workhouse  at  Ross,  to  accommodate  300 
inmates.  A  premium  of  £40  will  be  ^ivcn  tor  the 
best  plan  and  elevation. — H.  Miuett.  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Ross. 

ScARBOROuGn,  June  1. — For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  altering  the  recently  acquired 
property  beyond  the  Spa,  and  in  connection  with  the 
existing  grounds  of  the  company.  A  premium  uf 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  tlie  second 
best  design. — F.  Goodricke,  Manager,  Cliff  Bridge 
Company's  Offices,  Scarborough. 

KiNi-iSTON-tiPON-HuLL. — For  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  school,  in  Daltry-street,  for 
7oO  children,  for  the  School  Board.  Premiums  of  £50 
for  the  best  and  £25  for  the  second  best  set  of  i)lans 
and  specifications. — R.  .1.  O'Donoghue,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Town  Hall.  Hull. 

liENwrcK,  April  15. — For  plans  or  designs  for  pro- 
posed school  buildings  for  boys  and  girls,  and  teacher's 
(eight-roonu'd)  house. — W.  Downs,  Clerk.  Benwick. 
Rainsey,  Hunts. 

S.  Petersburg.  July  13. — For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  River  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
n.ooo  silver  roubles  (about  £S'_»5)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fulfilling  tlie 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  lOs.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £'-H»(J  5s.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

Old  Ford,  May  S.^For  designs  for  a  public  ele- 
mentary school  for  1,000  children,  in  Bayley-crescent. 
Old  Ford,  for  the  London  School  Board.  No  premium 
is  offered,  but  it  is  intended  to  place  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  successful  competitor — The  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  E.C. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 

('iTV.  April  30. — For  the  purchase  of  la.  3r.  3p.  (or 
thereabouts),  part  of  tlie  site  of  their  present  school, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  of  the  School  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind,  City. — Messrs.  Gruebcr  &  Cooper,  5, 
Billiter-street,  E.C. 

Harlow  (Fssex).  April  S. — For  altering  and  re- 
storing the  jjarisli  church  of  S.  Mary. — J.  W".  Terry, 
Watlington.  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Tees  Conservancy,  April  19.— For  blasting  and 
removing  the  rock  called  Eight  Buoy  Scarp. — J.  Settle. 
Secretary,  Stockton-on-'I'ees. 

Hope  School  Board.  April  10. — For  the  erection 
of  two  blocks  of  school  buildings  for  Of")  children,  at 
Hope  and  I'rith,  with  master's  residence.  »S:c.— Messrs, 
Paull  &  Robinson,  .^Vrchitects,  I,  S.  Pcter's-square,  Man- 
chester. 

Trinity  IIoiise,  April  8.— For  alterations  to  the 
Longstono  Lighthouse,  and  for  repairs  to  the  Inner 
Fern  Lighthouse  off  Sunderland. — U.  Allen,  Secretary. 
Trinity  House.  K.C. 

S.  Ai'STELi,  (Cornwall).  April  12. — For  the  erection 
of  new  schools.  &c..  for  400  cliildren  at  Moinit  Charles. 
— Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  architect.  Luxulyan.  Bodmin. 

Bkadford.  April  UJ. — For  the  construction  of  two 
compensation  reservoirs  and  other  works  at  Lecming 
and  l.eeshaw,  at  Oxenbope. — \V.  T.  McGowen,  Town 
Clerk,  Corporation  OlUces,  Brudford. 


S.  Git-ES',  Camberwell,  April  12. —For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  vestry  hall  on  the  site  of  Havil  House, 
Peckhani  High-road. — G.  W.  Marsden,  Vestry  Hall, 
Camberwell. 

TiicKTON.  Hampshire,  Aprils. — For  the  erection 
of  a  coastguard  station,  consisting  of  officer's  house, 
eight  cottages,  and  watch-room,  with  outbuildings, 
fences.  Ac. — Director  of  Works  Department,  Admi- 
ralty. Spring  Gardens-terrace,  S.W. 

('AMPHILL,  April  15. — For  the  erection  of  station 
buildings  at  Camphill  Station,  for  the  Midland  Railway 
Company. — Mr.  Bowker,  Goods  Station,  Lawley- 
strcet,  Birmingham. 

Peterborough,  April  15. — For  the  erection  of 
engine  drivers'  lodgings  at  Peterborough,  for  the 
Midland  liailway  Company.  —  Engineers'  Office, 
Crescent  Station,  Peterborough. 

Holyhead,  April  IS. — For  the  erection  of  a  house 
at  Holyhead,  for  the  North  Western  Railway  Company. 
— Mr.  C.  Hall,  Estate  Office.  Euston  Station. 

(lAVLE  (near  Hawes,  Yorks).— For  enlarging  a 
dwelling  house. — Tenders  can  be  seen  till  April  30, 
at  Mr.  J.  K.  James,  Architect,  South  Churcli  Side, 
Hull. 

London.  April  15. — For  the  erection  of  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  3,000  persons. — Messrs.  Dean,  Sod, 
and  Matthews,    Architects,  5.  Mark-lane,  E.C. 

SouTHPORT.  April  12. — For  supplying  about  330 
tons  of  street  tramway  rails,  for  the  Southport  Tram- 
ways Company.  —  Edward  Martin,  Secretary, 
Southport. 

Bristol,  April  25. — For  the  erection  of  two  blocks 
of  houses,  to  be  erected  in  Jacob's  Wells,  Bristol,  for 
3(1  residences  for  the  industrial  classes. — Mr.  J.  A. 
Clarke,  Architect,  23,  Broad-street,  Bristol. 

Knaresborol'gh,  April  22. — For  the  erection  of  a 
vicarage  house  for  Trinity  Church. — James  Fawcett, 
Architect,  Castlegate,  Knaresborough,  and  IG,  S, 
James-row,  Sheffield. 

Bridgwater.  April  11. — For  the  erection  of 
schools,  in  Ea.stover,  for  the  Bridgwater  School 
Board. — John  U.  15.  Carslake,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
BridgwateY. 

Hertford.  April  10. — For  the  construction  of  new 
subsiding  tanks,  filters,  culvert,  drains,  and  works  re- 
quired in  enlarging  their  sewage  purification  works. — 
M.  S.  Lougmore,  Town  Clerk,  Hertford. 

Derby.  April  15. — For  the  erection  of  boys',  girls*, 
and  infants"  schools,  outbuildings,  boundary  walls.  &c., 
in  Gerard-street,  for  the  School  Board. — W.  Cooper, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  00,  Green  Hill,  Derby. 

Upton. — For  the  erection  of  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum 
for  540  patients. — Quantities  may  be  obtained  of  R. 
Griffiths,  architect,  Stafford,  on  and  after  April  20. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  April  11 — For 
the  shoring,  hoarding,  and  otherwise  securingor  taking 
down  dangerous  structures,  in  pursuance  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Acts. — J.  Pollard,  Board  of  Works, 
Spring  Gardens,  S.AV. 

Chesterfield,  April  15. — For  the  erection  of  a 
wing  and  making  other  extensive  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  hospital. — Mr.  Feam,  architect,  31,  lloly- 
well-street.  Chesterfield. 

Southampton.  April  9. — For  paving  or  asphalt ing- 
the  western  footway  of  S.  Mary"s-road. — R.  S.  Pearce, 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Public  Health  Office,  Audit 
House,  Southampton. 

TwiciiENHA.M,  April  11. — For  laying  down,  con- 
structing, and  completing  about  10,000  superficial  yards 
of  tar  paving.— W.  Ruston,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board, 
Twickenham. 

Twickenham,  April  11. — For  the  supply  of  glazed 
stoneware  pipes,  junctions  and  bends. — W.  Ruston, 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Twickenham. 

Twickenham.  April  11. — For  the  supply  of  1.000 
yards  of  broken  blue  Guernsey  granite. — W.  Ruston, 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Tmckenhara. 

OssETT.  April  9.— For  widening  the  Ossett  branch 
from  Wrenthorpe  Junction  of  Ossett.  about  3^  miles 
in  length,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. — A.  Forbes, 
Secretary,  King's  Cross  Station,  N. 

Market  Drayton.  April  30.— For  the  erection  of 
a  turret  clock  in  the  parish  church. — T.  Kought  Jones, 
Secretary.  Clock  Committee,  Market  Drayton. 

Nether  Whitacre  (near  Binuiugham).  April  8. — 
For  the  erection  of  a  parsonage-house. — R.  Jennings, 
architect,  Atherstono. 

Beaconsfield,  April  13.— For  the  erection  of  new 
schools.— Rev.  J.  Bowler.  Rectory,  Beaconsfield. 

Cheltenham,  April  8.— For  the  erection  of  a  fever 
hospital. — Messrs.  Andrews  &  Peppers,  architects.  Old 
Bank  Chambers,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Lewisham.  April  10.— For  sewerage  jobbing  works, 
iron  works,  road  scrapings,  and  horse  hire,  for  the 
Board  of  AVorks.— S.  Edwards.  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Grove-place.  Lewisham. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  April  12. — For 
the  construction  of  a  Portland  cement  concrete  sewer, 
about  1.125ft.  in  length,  and  other  works.— J.  Pollard, 
Clerk  to  the  Board.  Spring  Gardens.  S.W. 

S.  Luke's  (Middlesex),  April  22.— For  repairing  the 
carriage  and  footways  of  Cbiswell  and  certain  other 
streets.— W.  H.  Hayne,  Vestry  Offices,  225,  City-road, 
E.C. 


Breakfast.- Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort- 
ing.— "By  ft  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  law 
which  povem  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
and  by  a  careful  appiieation  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  tiaa  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delieutoly  flavoured  beverage  which  may 
nave  ua  many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — "Civil  Service. 
Gazette."  Made  simply  with  Boiling  Wat^r  or  Milk 
Kaeh  paeket  is  labelled— "James  Epps  &  Co..  Homooa- 
pathie  Chemists,  London."  Also,  makers  ot  Epps's  Milky 
Cucoa  (Cocoa  and  Coadenacd  Alilkj 
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PLANNING. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  more  opportune 
moment  than  the  present  for  directing 
the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Building 
News  to  the  important  subject  of  planning. 
The  decision  of  the  judges  in  a  competition 
instituted  by  the  editor  of  this  journal,  where 
excellence  of  plan  was  to  be  the  main  recom- 
mendation for  the  prize,  has  just  been  given. 
This  circumstance  recalls  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  designs, unprecedentedly  large,  con- 
sidering the  money  value  of  the  prizes  offered, 
has  testified  to  the  importance  justly  assigned 
by  English  architects  and  architectural 
students  to  the  credit  of  producing  a  good 
plan.  The  report  of  these  judges  brings  into 
prominence  the  fact  that  certain  defects  were 
found  in  many  of  the  designs  sent  in.  Even  the 
premiated  designs  cannot  be  pointed  to  by  them 
as  model  plans  perfectly  free  from  defects  and 
full  of  nothing  but  excellencies  ;  and  questious 
suggest  themselves,  rising  out  of  all  this, 
■which  it  is  wiser  to  face  than  to  ignore,  and 
■which  bear  upon  modern  practice  in  the  most 
forcible  manner.  We  cannot  forbear  asking. 
Is  planning  properly  understood  ?  Are  its 
difficulties  properly  appreciated  ?  Are  its  prin- 
ciples properly  studied  ?  and  is  it  sufficiently 
practised  as  an  exercise  by  students?  We 
are  even  tempted  to  inquire  whether  archi- 
tects themselves  know  in  what  a  good  plan 
consists,  and  how  closely  it  is  allied  to  the 
very  essence  of  their  profession  ;  and  we  are 
doubtful  whether  the  reply,  if  fairly  given, 
would  be  quite  satisfactory.  A  plan  is  to  the 
intended  building  what  the  skeleton  is  to  the 
whole  animal — it  is  the  basis  of  everything. 

Its  preparation  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  architectural  part  of  an  architect's 
work.  In  designing  elevations,  and  in 
working  out  details,  the  artist  may  easily 
forget  his  building  and  concentrate  his 
whole  attention  on  a  drawing,  and  perhaps 
the  result  may  not  be  very  much  the  worse  in 
consequence.  But  in  designing  a  plan  the 
architect  who  forgets  that  he  is  at  work  on  a 
building  loses  himself  entirely,  and  produces 
work  which  at  best  is  on  a  level  with  the 
patterns  for  a  floor-cloth  or  the  arrangement 
of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  In  performing  this  work, 
the  principal  considerations  are  to  make  a  fit 
provision  for  the  purposes  of  the  intended 
structure,  wisely  to  divide  the  space  at 
command,  and  to  provide  at  once  for  useful 
occupation,  for  sound  construction,  and  for 
artistic  effect.  This  done,  a  tyro  can  make 
elevations  and  sections  which  will  be  at  least 
respectable,  and  a  genius  has  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  design  a  superstructure  that 
shall  be  a  true  work  of  art. 

We  have  said  that  a  principal  consideration 
in  planning  is  to  make  a  fit  provision  for 
the  purposes  of  the  structure  —  that  is 
to  say,  the  plan-maker  has  lo  provide  rooms, 
or  a  room,  or  galleries,  or  halls,  or  whatever 
else  is  wanted  for  the  private  or  public  uses 
of  the  proposed  building,  and  to  provide  good 
access,  good  communications,  good  lighting. 
Now,  where  requirements  are  multifarious, 
this  is  a  difficult  matter.  In  a  large  build- 
ing —  such,  for  example,  as  a  hospital  or 
courts  of  justice — the  very  varied  uses  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  structure  ;  the  very 
strictly-defined  and  often  conflicting  require- 
ments of  each  portion,  and  the  necessity  for 
good  communications,  and  for  oneness  in  this 
multiform  structure  as  a  whole,  render  the 
plan  a  perfect  study,  and  the  preparation  of 
it  a  work  of  great  labom-,  requiring  the 
highest  practical  skill. 

The  just  distribution  of  space  is  a  second 
and  very  essential  point  to  attend  to.  In 
small  buildings  it  is  especially  important  not 
to  make  one  portion  usurp  too  much  of  the 
naiTow  frontage  or  small  plot  which  has  to 


be  dealt  with ;  and  in  larger  ones  the  need 
for  watchfulness  is  nearly  as  great ;  while 
through  the  whole  work  the  building,  as  a 
solid,  must  ever  be  present  to  the  mind.  The 
true  architect,  as  he  draws  his  lines,  can 
imagine  a  wall  standing  upon  them ;  as  he 
puts  in  his  windows  can  appreciate  the  pro- 
portion of  voids  to  solids,  the  possibility  of 
grouping  or  of  regular  repetition,  and  the 
degree  in  which  his  rooms  will  be  lighted. 
Each  room  will  have  a  well-proportioned 
shape,  not  merely  because  a  rectangle  of 
(say)  15  by  20  looks  pleasanter  on  paper 
than  one  of  18  or  19  by  20,  but  because  the 
little  rectangle  of  this  shape  is  to  be  reproduced 
in  large  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  completed  room,  and  will  govern,  too, 
and  that  in  a  subtle  manner,  the  proportions 
which  the  wall  space  at  the  sides  will  bear  to 
that  at  the  ends  of  the  apartments. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  an  archi- 
tect's work  on  which  he  will  do  more  wisely 
to  avail  himself  of  the  work  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him  as  far  as  he  can ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the 
majoi'ity  of  instances  that  work  is  only  an 
approximate  guide.  If  a  structure  (say,  for 
example,  a  house)  is  to  be  built,  and  one  of 
the  same  size  and  style  can  be  found 
thoroughly  convenient,  there  is  more  wisdom 
in  starting  with  the  plan  of  the  existing 
house  and  making  small  improvements,  than 
in  beginning  from  the  commencement  to 
contrive  a  new  one.  This  is  what  specula- 
tive builders  constantly  do,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  their  plans  are  frequently 
found  to  be  compact  and  convenient ;  in 
short,  it  is  the  one  merit  which  causes  their 
houses  to  be  bought  or  rented.  Now,  if  a 
body  of  men,  not  trained  to  design  plans, 
but  depending  solely  upon  their  own  shrewd- 
ness, and  the  hints  they  pick  up  from  one 
another's  mistakes,  and  from  what  the  pub- 
lic ask  for,  can  so  far  advance  the  art  of 
house-planning  by  this  method  as  to  produce 
very  compact  results,  what  might  not  edu- 
cated and  experienced  men  accomplish,  fol- 
lowing the  same  method  ? 

Perhaps  the  distinguishing  point  of  a 
good  plail  is  that  it  has  a  leading  idea  to 
start  with.  The  architect  may,  possibly,  com- 
mence by  designing  his  principal  apartments  ; 
he  may  have  to  begin  by  settling  his  main 
communications  ;  or  it  may  be  a  question  of 
aspect,  or  of  site,  which  is  the  keynote  of  his 
arrangement ;  but  until  some  one  idea  has 
been  started  little  progress  can  be  made. 
The  first  scheme  roughed  out  upon  the  basis 
suggested  by  this  leading  idea,  the  next  step 
is  to  get  good  forms  and  good  sizes  for  all 
the  rooms,  staircases,  corridors,  &c.  No 
unshapely  form  shoidd  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  a  plan,  and  no  disproportionately  small 
or  large  rooms  ;  nor  should  ill-placed  or  un- 
suitable openings  be  tolerated.  The  last 
stej},  and  one  that  often  tasks  the  ingenuity 
of  the  artist,  is  to  compress  what  he  has  de- 
signed with  the  necessary  compactness,  and 
yet  to  preserve  roominess.  No  loss  of  space 
is  ever  tolerated  by  a  good  planner,  but  no 
unduly  cramped  spaces  are  to  be  ever  found 
in  his  buildings,  and  a  dark  passage  or  a 
cramped  staircase  will  cause  him  to  rub  half 
his  work  out  and  begin  again. 

In  all  buildings  of  more  than  one  story  it 
is  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor — whichever 
that  may  happen  to  be — which  should  govern 
the  rest  and  should  be  first  designed.  Next 
in  importance  to  this,  and,  in  fact,  sometimes 
hardly  second  to  it,  is  the  plan  of  the  roofs. 
The  shape  of  a  building  is  as  much  defined 
by  its  roofs,  and  the  effect  of  it  made  or 
marred  by  the  skyline,  as  by  anything  else, 
and  no  architect  should  go  far  in  the  design- 
ing of  a  ground  plan  without,  at  least,  an 
idea  of  how  it  can  be  roofed 

Of  the  method  recommended  for  producing 
successful  plans,  the  use  of  squares  is  one  of 
the  best  known.  On  a  paper  set  out  in  squares 
it  is  often  possible  to  design  a  plan  of  which 
the  walls  and  spaces  shall  largely  correspond 
to  the  lines  and  centres  of  j  the  rectangles, 


and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  a  vast  amount 
of  regularity  is  the  result.  The  same  end  is 
often  attained  in  buildings  where  vaulting 
occurs,  by  the  necessity  for  providing  points 
of  support  for  regidarly  divided  vaults,  and 
even  in  less  solid  structures,  by  the  positions 
of  roof-trusses,  girders,  and  other  such  sub- 
dividers  of  space.  Most  clever  planners  are 
fond  of  prolonging  some  of  their  lines  of 
walls  ;  and  all  of  ranging  the  centres  of  their 
openings  on  lines  of  as  great  extent  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  first  method  helps  to  provide  for 
simple  roofing  ;  the  second  for  good  internal 
effects  and  good  communications.  There  are 
many  expedients  by  the  use  of  which  an  ar- 
chitectural character  can  be  given  to  parts  of 
a  jilan  which  threaten  to  be  unruly,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  introduction  of  circles, 
hectagons,  and  octagons ;  and  those  who  wish 
to  know  to  what  an  extent  these  expedients 
can  be  carried,  had  better  examine  a  volume 
of  engraved  plans  of  Paris  dwelling-houses, 
or  of  those  at  Vienna. 

If  it  be  understood,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
designing  the  plan  is  really  designing  the 
building,  we  can  readily  see  that  no  detail  is 
too  small  to  become  of  importance  in  this 
work.  Anything  forgotten  in  the  plan  is 
forgotten  in  the  building;  anything  carelessly 
or  ignorantly  planned  will  tell  its  story,  when 
built,  by  failing  to  answer  its  purpose  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  plan,  fully  studied  and 
thought  out  in  its  every  detail,  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  a  success.  In  no  respect  is  this  more 
true  than  in  the  disposition  of  light.  If 
an  arrangement  in  every  other  way  con- 
venient be  hit  upon,  but  involving  a  dark 
passage  or  portion  of  a  room,  and  be  not  found 
out  till  built,  no  remedy  will  be  possible  short 
of  an  outlay  which,  measured  in  money,  will 
be  considerable,  and  in  vexation,  trouble,  and 
disappointment,  incalculable.  Perhaps  an 
hour's  thoughtful  study,  and  the  free  use  of 
the  indiarubber,  would  have  prevented  the 
whole  trouble,  had  the  architect  only  looked 
carefully  enough  to  his  planning  of  his 
windows.  Again,  in  construction,  a  little 
thought  and  care  will  enable  him  to  carry  the 
principal  part  of  his  walls  one  over  another, 
and  to  avoid  "  false  bearings"  and  aU  those 
unhappy  expedients  of  slight  structm-e, 
which  so  often  lead,  if  not  to  failure,  at  least 
to  discomfort  and  to  unsightly  cracks. 

We  are  not  about  to  conclude  these  remarks 
on  a  subject  which  lies  at  the  root  of  an  archi- 
tect's success  by  pointing  out  a  royal  road  to 
planning,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — namely, 
that  no  such  road  exists.  Nothing  but  do'wn- 
right  hard  work,  with  some  basis  of  ingenuity, 
experience,  and  observation  to  start  from, 
will  enable  any  man  to  arrange  a  complicated, 
or  even  a  simple  plan  satisfactorily ;  but 
much  of  the  practice  of  an  architect's 
earlier  days,  especially  if  he  addict 
himself  to  competitions,  is  of  the  sort 
to  improve  this  part  of  his  practice  ;  and 
through  his  whole  career  he  will  find  an  ample 
reward  for  any  special  attention  he  pays  to 
the  plans  of  his  work  in  his  immimity  from 
many  of  the  constructional  and  artistic 
failures,  as  well  as  mistakes  in  arrangement, 
to  which  those  who  are  more  careless,  or  less 
skilful,  are  found  to  be  liable. 


IMPROVING  WORKJIEN'S  DWELL- 
INGS OFF  THE  FACE  OF  THE 
EARTH. 

WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  about 
building  improved  dwellings  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  London,  but  we  hear 
very  little  about  the  destruction  of  workmen's 
dwellings  which  akeady  exist.  When  a  new 
block  of  buildings  calculated  to  afford  ac- 
commodation for  200  or  300  people  is  finished 
and  ready  for  habitation,  the  company  that 
may  have  erected  the  said  block  call  together 
a  meeting  of  philanthropists  and  others,  with 
a  noble  lord  in  the  chair,  to  celebrate  the 
event.  But  when  many  blocks  of  buildings 
calculated  to  accommodate  as  many  thousand 
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persons,  like  those  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  new  Law  Courts,  arc  swept  away,  there  is 
no  meeting  called  together  to  utter  a  remon- 
strance. So,  with  all  the  philanthropic  fuss 
and  pother  and  commercial  appeals  and 
efforts  to  grive  the  people  better  houses  to  live 
in,  but  little  in  reality  is  done.  Sir  Sidney 
Waterlow  has,  therefore,  done  good  service 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  at  the 
present  moment  to  the  contemplated  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  houses  inhabited 
by  the  working  population.  1!}'  two  bills 
now  before  Parliament  fur  tlie  constnu-tion  of 
the  Mid-London  Itailway,  power  is  sought 
to  remove  487  houses  and  ^,41;!  persons ; 
and  by  another  bill  power  is  sought  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works  to  remove  (l(i8 
honses,  and  to  displace  1,4.')7  persons.  In 
neither  of  these  bills  is  any  positive  power 
asked  for,  or  any  responsibility  assumed  to 
remedy  the  evil  which  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion will  inflict  on  the  working  population. 
Sir  Sidney  says — 

"  Tlie  Jletropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
snggestedin  its  '  statement '  that  '  the  ground 
adjacent  to  the  proposed  street  is  adapted  for 
model  lodging-houses,'  and  the  promoters  of 
the  Mid-London  Railway  have  inserted  in 
theu-  bill  provisions  '  enabling  the  company 
to  appropriate  lands  for  the  purpose  of  erected 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes.'  But 
neither  the  Metropolitan  Board  nor  the  Mid- 
London  Railway  pledge  themselves  to  carry 
©nt  these  suggestions.  Other  railways,  when 
asking  for  compulsory  powers  to  pull  down 
dwelling8,have  asked  for  and  received  permis- 
sive powers  for  the  erection  of  new  ones,  but 
those  permissive  powers  have  never  been 
exercised.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  only  followed  former  precedents  in  asking 
for  compulsory  power  to  remove  houses 
without  seeking  any  authority  or  accepting 
any  obligation  to  provide  improved  dwellings 
of  the  same  class  in  place  of  those  destroyed  ; 
and  I  believe  that,  unless  some  such  obliga- 
tion be  actually  imposed  by  Parliament,  the 
Board  has  no  power  to  take  any  step  towards 
providing  such  dwellings.  The  new  streets 
ait!  constructed  with  funds  raised  by  local 
taxation,  and  the  Board  is  expected  to  let  and 
sell  the  surplus  land  at  the  highest  price  it 
will  fetch,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  persons 
who  have  been  removed  from  their  homes  or 
of  the  pm-pose  to  which  the  land  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  scarcely  needful  that  I  should 
point  out  the  evil  of  this  one-sided  legisla- 
tion. The  people  thus  turned  into  the  streets 
must  crowd  for  shelter  into  localities  which 
arc  already  too  full,  and  we  shall  witness  a 
repetition  of  the  evils  which  were  so  justly 
denounced  some  years  ago.  It  is  now  tho- 
roughly understood  that  overcrowding  not 
only  inflicts  moral  and  physical  injury  on  the 
class  immediately  affected,  but  that  the  mis- 
chief too  frequently  spreads  in  all  directions, 
and  strikes  home  even  to  those  who  think 
themselves  the  farthest  from  its  influence." 

No  doubt  our  legislation  is  "  one-sided," 
and  will,  we  suppose,  so  continue  uutil  the 
people  exert  the  legitimate  influence  which 
their  numbers  and  votes  comm.and,  in  de- 
manding a  better  state  of  tilings.  When,  after 
years  of  labour,  a  bill  was  passed  to  redeem 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  I'hames  and  change 
them  from  sourcesof  disease  intoamagniticont 
embankment  with  gardens  and  shady  walks, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  demanded  a  fabulous 
compensation,  aM<l  he  ultimately  obtained  a 
large  proportion  of  his  demand.  Though  the 
said  Duke  only  lived  in  his  house  on  the 
Thames  a  comparatively  short  time  of  the 
year,  and  though  he  had  other  stately  man- 
sions big  enough  to  house  a  battalion  of  sol- 
diers; though  he  was  really  put  to  no 
inconvenience,  and  his  London  residence  was 
made  healthier  by  the  change,  he  had  many 
thousands  of  ]iounds  compensation.  But  we 
suppose  it  h.is  never  entereil  into  the  dreams 
of  our  legislators,  certainly  not  the  ducal 
portion  of  them,  to  give  working  men  coui- 
pensation  for  being  turned  out  of  house  and 


home  for  some  railway  or  metropolitan  im- 
provement. But  still  these  working  men, 
comparatively  helpless  as  they  are,  demand 
some  consideration.  If  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  House  were  removed  altogether,  it 
would  be  but  little  or  no  inconvenience  to  its 
occupant,  as  he  would  have  the  means  of 
building  or  buyingamansion  near  by.  But  when 
working  men  are  dispossessed,  they  are  subject 
to  considerable  inconvenience.  They  have 
cither  to  go  into  neighbourhoods  already  over- 
crowded, or  remove  to  the  suburbs  or  localities 
removed  from  their  daily  work.  The  com- 
panies, therefore,  thatobtain  authority  to  re- 
move houses  wholesale,  should  be  compelled 
to  make  provision  for  corresponding  accom- 
modation as  near  as  convenient  to  the  places 
from  which  such  houses  were  removed.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say,  Let  working  men  live  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  where  rent  is  cheaper 
and  the  air  purer.  But  they  cannot  do  that 
without  a  sensible  consumption  of  money  and 
time,  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  them. 
This  question  of  decently  housing  the 
people  of  London  and  our  other  largo  towns 
is  daily  increasing  in  importance  ;  many 
people  think  that  the  efforts  made  by  the 
different  associations  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  are  overtaking  the  wants  of 
the  metropolis  :  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
efforts  hitherto  made  and  the  results  achieved 
are  as  a  mere  bucketfidl  in  the  ocean.  London 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  .50,000 
persons  annually,  and  we  don't  believe  that 
all  the  model  lodging-houses  and  other  houses 
of  a  similar  kind  intended  to  supply  a  mighty 
metropolitan  want  would  accommodate  one- 
half  that  number  ;  hence  the  evil  is  actually 
increasing  upon  us,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
agitation,  philanthropic  zeal,  and  legislative 
assistance.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  necessary 
that  the  truth  must  be  told.  ISIodel  lodging- 
houses,  as  a  rule,  are  commercial  failures,  and 
men  of  capital  don't  care  about  investing  money 
in  them  ;  and  one  cause  of  this  failure  is  a  mis- 
placed and  misused  philanthropy.  There  is 
something  distasef  ul  about  the  model  lodging- 
house  to  your  genuine  working  man  ;  he  does 
not  like  it  because  it  is  surrounded. by  an 
atmosphere  of  privilege  and  patronage,  and 
so  it  will  be  until  the  whole  movement  be 
placed  on  a  more  healthful  and  solid  footing. 
There  is  money  enough  and  to  spare  to  build 
houses  enough  for  the  wants  of  London,  and 
if  the  money  were  invested  by  business  men 
for  business  ends,  the  results  would  be  satis- 
factory. But  whilst  there  are  so  many 
societies  sunned  into  sleepiness  by  aristocratic 
smiles  and  hampered  by  the  conditions  which 
a  falsely  directed  jihilanthropy  requires,  we 
shall  witness  a  repetition  of  failures  ;  aud  in 
the  meantime  scores  of  thousands  of  people 
will  remain  in  dirty  overcrowded  dwellings. 
AVe  shall  have  some  observations  to  make  on 
a  wiser  administration  of  the  Peabody  trust 
on  another  occasion. 


DOORWAYS. 

fTlHE  architcctur.al  treatment  of  doorways, 
-*-  as  every  one  knows,  was  carried  much 
further  in  France  than  in  England.  .Such 
portals,  for  example,  as  those  of  Chartres  Ca- 
thedral are  entirely  without  parallels  in  this 
country,  and  our  traditions  of  genei'al  design 
would  need  great  modiiicatiou  before  they 
could  be  admitted.  It  may  be  questionecl, 
indeed,  whether  even  in  France  they  were  not 
developed  too  far  :  whether  the  effect  of  the 
whole  was  not  sometimes  sacrificed  to  that  of 
one  part,  and  whether  the  chance  of  jiroduc- 
ing  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world  was  not 
too  often  neglected  for  the  sake  of  producing 
the  finest  doorways.  The  French  master 
mason  did,  indeed,  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  but  lie  had  to  leave  art  behind 
him  when  he  did  it.  He  gained  the  superb 
portals  which  he  hankered  after ;  but  he 
gained  them  at  the  expense  of  proportion,  of 
balance,  of  repose,  and  of  harmony.  .So  at 
least  it  was  in  extreme  cases  ;  it  was  a  splen- 
did sin,  but  not  less  a  real  one;    and,  however 


it  may  dazzle  us  at  first  sight,  like  all  that  is 
exaggerated,  it  wearies  us  in  time.  Here  in 
England  the  tendency  was  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  with  us  the  architect  fairly  over- 
came the  sculptor ;  not  only  did  he  govern 
him  and  keep  him  in  his  place,  but  he  went 
further,  and  scarcely  allowed  him  a  place  at 
all.  The  general  designer,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  our  buildings  as  a  whole,  allowed 
no  ambitious  detail  to  overstep  its  limits  ;  ar- 
chitecture was  the  first  thing  with  him,  and 
ornament  the  second.  His  temptation  was  not, 
indeed,  to  make  the  general  design  too  ad- 
mirable, or  the  proportions  too  perfect,  but, 
trusting  too  much  to  proportions  and  general 
form,  to  leave  the  detail,  and  especially  the 
doorways,  comparatively  slight  and  unin- 
teresting. Now,  there  must  be  plainly  be  a 
medium  between  these  two  courses,  and  it 
should  be  our  business,  in  trying  to  revive 
JMedifeval  art,  to  find  it  out.  AVe  have  the 
opportunity,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
Medireval  artists  themselves  had,  of  compar- 
ing their  works  one  with  another.  AVe  have 
their  experiments  to  guide  us  ;  we  have  had 
Time  himself  employed  for  five  or  six  cen- 
turies in  showing  us  the  merits  and  defects  of 
their  work  ;  wo  have  had,  all  this  while,  and 
still  have,  the  united  intellect  of  Europe, 
critcising,  condemning,  or  approving  it ;  and 
if,  in  fine,  we  can  do  no  more  than  copy  it  as 
it  stands,  we  must  be  making  a  rapid  return 
towards  that  imitative  race  from  whom, 
according  to  some  theories,  we  all  originaUy 
sprang! 

AVe  think,  then,  that  for  present  purposes, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  from  French 
doorways,  and  especially  from  those  of  the 
less  ambitious  type.  Even  our  own  Mediaeval 
remains  may  furnish  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject which  have  not  yet  been  adopted.  Look- 
ing at  the  average  of  what  passes  in  our  day 
for  English  Gothic,  it  might  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  our  ancestors  never  got  much  be- 
yond a  plain  moidded  arch,  and  a  jamb  with 
three  or  four  nook  shafts  and  chamfers.  This 
may  be  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  to  see 
it  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  almost 
every  one,  except  some  half-score  leading 
architects,  is  decidedly  monotonous.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  thing  worse,  and  that  is  the 
wretched  parody  of  a  cathedi-al  portal,  with 
its  double  arch  and  dividing  column,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  "no  Non- 
conformist chapel  is  complete  without  it." 
But  we  do  not  propose  just  now  to  explore 
the  wonders  of  "  C'hapel  Gothic,"  which,  in 
the  matter  of  doorways,  as  in  that  of  spires, 
are  apt  to  leave  the  beholders  speechless.  It 
is  with  average  work  we  are  concerned,  and 
not  with  that  which,  like  Falstaff,  seems  to 
have  "  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking."  Here, 
then,  it  is  not  so  much  positive  badness  in  the 
feature  under  consideration,  as  general  same- 
ness and  want  of  interest  that  we  complain  of. 
AVithout  spoiling  a  church  to  make  a  door- 
way, the  doorway  might  often  be  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  is.  No  feature  so  inevitably 
receives  the  spectator's  attention  :  none  is  so 
close  to  his  eye,  and  so  certain  to  be  examined 
in  its  minutest  portions.  The  windows,  the 
buttresses,  the  cornice,  he  may  only  observe 
from  a  distance — the  doorway  he  must  pass 
every  time  he  enters  the  building.  This  fact, 
as  we  observed,  only  seems  to  have  had  its 
full  influence  on  the  Continent :  but  even  in 
this  country  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  modest  types  which  prevailed.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  deficiency  of  sculpture  in  English 
doorways.  Being,  as  after  the  Norman 
period  they  almost  invariably  are,  open  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  they  do  not  offer  the 
same  opportunity  for  magnificent  bas-reliefs 
— or  even  for  detached  figures — which  most 
foreign  ones  do.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
the  lintel  and  stone  tympanum  is  of  itself 
enough  to  account  for  some  other  differences. 
For  instance,  such  a  lintel  evidently  allows 
the  great  arch  to  rise  much  higher  in  the 
elevation  than  it  otherwise  would  :  for,  what- 
ever height  may  be  decided  on  for  the  open- 
ing, this  height  becomes  that  to  the  impost, 
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and  not  to  the  apex.  The  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
of  height  in  an  English  doorway  is  from  the 
floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arcli — in  a  Frencli 
one  it  is  from  the  floor  to  the  springing,  or 
even  to  a  lower  point  stOl.  The  lintel,  too, 
is  undeniably  convenient  as  regards  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  wooden  doors — and 
some  of  our  own  Romanesque  examples  of 
it  have  beauty  enough  to  make  us  wonder 
that  it  ever  should  have  been  abandoned. 
The  Prior's  Door,  at  Ely,  with  its  figure 
sculptured  in  the  tympanum,  and  its  beautiful 
early  scroll-work  on  arch  and  jambs,  may 
make  us  regret  that  its  form  is  not  more 
familiar  to  our  Pointed  style.  But  though 
in  and  after  the  Lancet  period  the  flat  lintel 
was  almost  disused,  our  ancestors  found  more 
than  one  substitute  for  it  which  harmonised 
with  the  forms  they  preferred.  The  corbelled 
lintel,  or  Carnarvon  arch,  like  the  plain  one,  was 
rarely  used  amongst  us  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury— at  least  with  a  pointed  arch  above  it.  But 
specimens  of  it  do  exist,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
corbels  are  so  wide,  and  the  straight  part  so 
short,  that  a  sort  of  vertical  or  aspiring  cha- 
racter is  given  even  to  this  very  horizontal 
piece  of  construction.  From  this  to  the  flat 
trefoiled  arch  was  but  a  step.  It  needed  only 
to  scoop  out  the  middle  of  the  flat  stone,  and 
the  trefoil  was  at  once  produced,  and  so 
shaped,  though  not  often  so  jointed,  we  may 
frequently  see  it.  We  are  speaking  of  cases 
where  there  is  still  a  pointed  arch  rising  high 
above  the  trefoil  one,  and  leaving,  therefore, 
an  upright  surface  of  masonry  in  the  space 
between  them.  Again,  we  may  find  a  cu-cular 
arch,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  segmental  one, 
doing  duty  beneath  a  tympanum.  The  latter 
may  be  noticed  in  a  very  richly-moulded 
example  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloisters  at 
Peterborough.  The  outer  arch  of  three  orders 
is  equilatei'al ;  the  inner  one,  which  has  been 
profusely  adorned  with  carving,  wants  about 
eight  inches  of  being  a  semicircle.  In  the 
spandrel  lietween  the  two  is  a  quatrefoil  panel, 
and  a  couple  of  grotesque  animals  with  Early 
English  scroll  ornament.  At  the  village 
chiu-ch  of  Woodford,  in  Northamptonshire,  the 
inner  doorway  of  the  south  porch  has  a  good 
trefoiled  lower  arch — a  semicircular  moulding 
over  it,  beautifully  covered — asegmental  hood- 
mould,  with  good  terminations  of  foliage,  and 
a  pointed  wall-rib  enclosing  the  whole.  An 
upright  trefoiled  niche,  and  a  couple  of 
foliated  trefoil  panels,  relieve  the  intermediate 
surface.  The  west  doorway  at  Higham  Fer- 
rars  is  well  known  and  deeply  interesting. 
Its  sculptured  medallions  raise  it  into  a  higher 
class  of  art  than  is  usually  found  in  our  subor- 
dinate churches,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  sug- 
gestive an  example  should  at  present  have 
been  without  influence  on  modern  work.  At 
the  same  place  there  is  a  small  door  with  a 
pointedarch  trefoiled  on  the  soflit,  and  leaving, 
therefore,  no  tympanum  or  stone  spandrel. 
Doorways  of  this  sort  are  far  from  rare  ;  there 
is  a  good  one  at  Keyston,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, with  jamb-shafts  and  eifective  mould- 
ings. Both  these  last  are  small,  their  open- 
ings being  less  than  3ft.  wide.  Even  London, 
poor  as  it  is  in  ancient  detail,  can  show  some- 
thing worth  examination  in  the  matter  of 
doorways,  as  any  one  may  see  by  walking 
round  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Amongst  modern  architects,  Mr.  Goldie  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  witness  the  fine  portals  of  S.  Wil- 
frid's, York,  and  the  pro-Cathedral  at  Ken- 
sington. Mr.  Scott,  however,  at  S.  Michael's, 
Cornhill ;  and  since  at  S.  Mary's,  Stoke  New- 
ington  ;  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  S.  John's, 
Cambridge  ;  and  in  many  other  places,  has 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  show  us  by 
example  what  doorways  are  capable  of  being 
made.  Mr.  Street's  doors  are  usually  less 
imposing,  though,  like  the  rest  of  his  work, 
they  are  full  of  thought  and  interest ;  and 
there  ai-e  other  architects,  who,  though  they 
may  affect  a  very  quiet  and  unassuming 
treatment,  add  to  it  a  certain  life  and  cha- 
racter and  individuality  which  prevent  it  from 
becoming  tame  or  trite.     But,  from  the  great 


bulk  of  the  profession,  doorways  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  receive  as  much  study  as  they  de- 
serve. The  opportunities  which  they  present 
for  design  are,  to  all  appearance,  not  realised, 
and  two  or  three  types  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again  as  if  there  was  no  alternative  to 
them.  We  have  only  touched  the  boundaries 
of  a  subject  which  it  would  take  volumes  to 
deal  with  thoroughly  ;  but  it  may  not  be 
useless  even  to  have  indicated  its  magnitude, 
and  to  have  reminded  our  readers  that  the 
jiossibilities  of  modern  architectui'e  in  this 
direction,  far  from  being  exhausted,  seem  as 
yet  hardly  to  be  understood. 


ARCHITECTS  ANT)  QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS. 

WITH  regard  to  the  seven  inquiries  ad- 
di'essed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Conference  of  last  year  to  architects, 
and  given  in  the  Building  News  of  March 
2'j,  we  would  impress  upon  all  who  are  in- 
vited, the  importance  of  sending  replies,  as 
the  interests  at  stake  are  so  very  considerable. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  statement  of  the 
Committee  represents  with  complete  accuracy 
the  usages  of  the  profession,  and  in  such  cases 
correction  must  be  valuable.  In  really  large 
works  the  preparation  of  the  bills  of  quanti- 
ties ready  for  pricing  by  the  competing 
builders,  is  a  work  of  great  and  patient  la- 
bour, consuming  months  of  time  and  costing 
thousands  of  pounds,  though  it  is  but  rarely 
that  the  actual  figures  transpire. 

At  one  time  the  architect  used  to  lay  his 
plans  and  specification  before  the  competitors, 
each  of  whom  extracted  his  own  quantities 
and  particulars,  and  was,  of  course,  respon- 
sible for  the  result.  But  this  system  entailed 
so  much  labour,  and  was  so  open  to  accident 
and  disparity,  that  the  nomination  of  a  single 
surveyor  by  the  whole  of  the  builders,  for 
dealing  with  the  unalterable  facts  of  the  case, 
was  an  improvement  that  soon  became  po- 
pular, and  met,  we  believe,  with  the  early 
countenance  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  To  archi- 
tects, indeed,  the  scheme  was  recommended 
by  especial  convenience,  but  it  soon  presented 
a  pecuniary  aspect.  How  was  the  surveyor 
to  be  paid '?  At  first,  no  doubt,  each  com- 
petitor relieved  from  the  task  would  be  ready 
to  contribute  his  share,  but  it  was  ultimately 
seen  to  be  more  equitable  to  treat  the  ex- 
pense as  part  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  work, 
and  include  it  in  the  bill,  so  that  it  might  be 
defrayed  by  the  successful  competitor,  out  of 
the  first  instalment  on  the  contract.  While 
this  practice  was  in  a  state  of  innovation,  it 
must  have  been  prudent  to  inform  principals 
of  its  effect,  but  now  it  is  probably  sufii- 
ciently  based  upon  custom  to  render  that 
unnecessary.  Now,  however,  that  the  prin- 
cipal pays,  he  may  be  possibly  entitled  to 
ask,  how  much  ?  The  sui-veyor's  responsi- 
bility is,  we  should  say,  an  after-growth. 
Builders,  knowing  their  own  liability  to  make 
mistakes,  would  not  look  for  immrmity  in 
others  ;  but  as  surveyors  became  affluent  they 
would  throw  out  a  bait  of  the  sort  for  the 
sake  of  patronage,  and  to  keep  business  in 
their  own  hands.  Such  an  understanding  be- 
tween sm-veyor  and  builder  is  not  free  from 
objection.  X'he  responsibility  never  goes  be- 
yond an  implied  assm'ance  to  the  builder 
against  dejiciencien.  There  is  no  guarantee  to 
the  employer  against  excess.  In  order  that  he 
may  be  protected,  the  opportunity  is  given 
him  to  appoint  a  joint  sm'veyor,  but  siu'ely  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  make  this,  the  em- 
ployer's nominee,  also  responsible  to  the 
builder  !  The  dimensions  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
truly  and  impartially  taken,  without  injury 
or  favour  to  one  side  or  the  other.  This  re- 
quires that  the  surveyors  shoidd  be  wholly 
free  from  personal  liability ;  for  if  they 
are  open  to  a  penalty  for  inaccuracy  in 
one  direction  only,  will  they  not,  for  safety's 
sake,  take  care  that  the  balance  shall  be  on  the 
other  V  Tlien,  as  to  a  suggestion  for  taking 
the  quantities   by  a  surveyor  named  by  the 


architect,  and  responsible  to  the  employer,  so 
as  to  set  the  builder  free,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  prolific  som'ce  of  trouble 
and  expense  for  the  employer  than  this.  The 
architect's  nominee  may  not  be  a  man  of 
capital  or  skill  either.  No  one  possessing 
both  would  accept  the  conditions,  for  it  would 
be  wonderful  indeed  if  discrepancies  of  some 
sort  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  sur- 
veyor's commission.  It  would  have  to  be 
asked  whether  the  quantities  or  the  specifica- 
tion should  be  followed,  since  a  responsible 
surveyor  would  be  likely  to  put  foi-ward 
novel  pretensions,  and  he  must  be  a  party  to 
the  contract,  or  to  a  subsidiary  agreement 
with  the  employer.  Perhaps,  in  such  a  case, 
the  architect  had  better  retire,  and  leave  the 
builder  and  surveyor  with  an  open  contract 
to  be  perpetually  discussed  at  the  employer's 
expense.  It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the 
bills  of  quantities  should  be  attached  to  the 
contract,  but  for  what  purpose  ?  If  as  evi- 
dence of  the  amount  of  work,  the  contract 
must  be  open,  which  seems  unfair  to  him  who 
finds  the  money,  and  regards  an  uncertain 
amount  as  no  contract  at  all.  But,  if  it  be 
appended  for  the  sake  of  its  clearer  and 
more  detailed  representation  of  the  work, 
it  becomes  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
architect,  who  would  do  well  to  em- 
body its  advantages  in  an  improved  speci- 
fication, and  so  dispense  with  it  as  a 
separate  schedule,  that  must  entail  expense. 
The  builder  and  the  architect  may,  if  thought 
necessary,  each  receive  a  copy  of  the  dimen- 
sions for  the  sake  of  information,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  amount. 
Some  architects,  it  is  said,  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  quantities  themselves  ;  but  to  this 
step  there  are  the  strongest  objections.  They 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  obtain  the  previous 
sanction  of  their  employers,  and  be  paid  by 
them.  The  existence  of  money  relations 
between  architect  and  builder  are  utterly 
anomalous  and  improper.  They  are  pre-emi- 
nently so,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  employer, 
whose  responsibility  may  be  found  to  turn 
upon  the  point ;  while  to  throw  upon  the 
builder  the  task  of  verifying  quantities,  is  to 
tender  to  him  worthless  services  that  he 
must  afterwards  perform  for  himself.  There 
is,  indeed,  miich  contained  in  the  series  of 
propositions  issued  on  this  subject  that  de- 
mands the  most  decided  and  immistakable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Institute,  now  that 
it  has  been  brought  in  so  prominent  a  manner 
under  its  adjudication. 

It  is  remarked  that  greater  uniformity  of 
practice  in  quantity-taking  is  to  be  desired  ; 
and  this  defect  is  only  to  be  repaired  by 
keeping  in  mind  that  no  one  is  qualified  for 
the  duty  who  cannot  take  on  paper  the  same 
steps  that  the  workman  must  afterwards 
follow.  Practical  knowledge,  too  little  cid- 
tivated  in  the  modern  school,  is  the  grand 
quahfication  of  the  sm-veyor. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— IIL 

rpHE  centre  line  having  been  staked  out, 
-*-  and  the  heights  of  the  stakes  above  the 
formation  level  ascertained,  the  side  widths 
are  to  be  laid  off.  To  enable  this  to  be  done 
three  things  must  be  prescribed — viz.,  the 
width  of  the  cutting  and  embankment  at  the 
formation  level  ;  the  rate  at  which  the  sides 
are  to  be  sloped  off — i.e.,  the  ratio  of  the 
horizontal  width  to  the  vertical  height  of  the 
slope  ;  and  the  width  of  the  cess  at  the  top 
of  the  slojie  of  the  cutting  and  foot  of  the 
embankment,  to  be  left  for  fencing  and  other 
uses.  The  width  at  the  formation  level  is 
generally  JiOft.  for  a  double  line  of  way  ;  but 
it  varies  from  that  width  1ft.  or  2ft.,  more  or 
less,  accor<ling  to  circumstances.  The  slopes 
vary  from  1  to  1  to  3  to  1  in  general,  and 
occasionally  more  or  less  than  these  rates. 
The  usual  width  of  the  cess  is  9ft.  in  the 
open  country,  which  allows  7ft.  Gin.  for  a 
ditch  and  quick  fence,  and  temporary  post 
and  rail  fence,  and  a  pathway  of  18in.  along 
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the   odge   of   the   slope   for   the   use   of  the  i 
workmen. 

If  the  fjround  is  level  across  the  line  the 
half-widths  will  be  equal  on  the  two  sides, 
and  are  calculated  simply  by  adding  to  the 
half-width  at  the  formation  level,  the  width 
of  the  slope,  and  the  width  of  the  cess  ; 
these  three  widths  being  added  together,  and 
laid  off  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line, 
will  mark  the  line  of  the  post  and  rail  fenc- 
ing; but  when  the  ground  slopes  across  the 
line — which  is  called  sidelong  ground — the 
two  half-widths  will  be  unequal,  and  there 
are  various  ways  of  setting  them  out. 

The  formation  !ev(d  at  any  point  of  a  rail- 
way is  the  level  to  which  the  ground  is 
formed  to  receive  the  ballasting,  and  is 
generally  2ft.  below  the  level  of  the  raiks. 

In  Fig.  4,  let  F  be  the  width  .it  formation 
level,  11  the  height  of  the  surface  above  that 
level,  m  to  1  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
and  ?i  to  1  the  slope  of  the  cutting  or  em- 
bankment, S  the  width  of  the  slope  on  the 
upper  side,  and  .«  that  on  the  lower  side, 
then 
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Adding  together  the  half  width  at  the  fonua- 
tion  level,  the  width  of  either  slope  found  as 
above,  and  the  prescribed  width  of  the  cess, 
the  full  half-widths  on  the  respective  sides  of 
the  centre  line  will  be  ascertained.  Thus,  if 
the  width  F  be  30ft.,  the  height  H  20ft,  the 
slope  of  the  ground  across  the  line  12  to  1, 
and  the  slope   of  the   cutting  2   to  1,  then 
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and  if  the  width  of    cess  be  taken  at  9ft., 
the  half-widths  will  be 

On  the  upper  side  ....    1 J  -["  '"^1  +  9  =  "■'f- 
On  the  lower  side  ....    15  -j-  32  +  9  =  5Gft. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  position  of 
the  top  of  the  .slope  of  the  cutting,  or  foot 
of  the  embankment,  on  sidelong  ground,  is 
the  following  (see  Fig.  5): — Find  the  hori- 
zontal distance  A  I?  by  multiplying  the 
height  II  into  the  ratio  of  the  slope  (»i), 
and  adding  to  the  product  half  the  width  F. 
Lay  off  on  the  ground  the  distance  so  ob- 
tained, and  set  up  a  theodolite  over  the 
point  B.  Using  the  instrument  as  a  level, 
read  off  the  staff  at  C.  Set  the  telescope  of 
the  theodolite  to  the  angle  of  the  slope  of 
the  cutting  (m  to  1).  Let  the  staff-holder 
advance  or  recede,  keeping  the  staff  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible,  until  the  cross  hair  of 
the  instrument  cuts  the  same  reading  on  the 
staff  at  D  as  had  been  read  off  at  C.  The 
point  E  so  found  will  be  at  the  top  of  the 
slope  on  the  upper  side.  To  lind  the  top  of 
the  slope  on  the  lower  side  fix  a  movable 
slide  or  arm  on  the  staff',  .set  to  the  required 
slope,  riant  the  staff  at  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance A  G  =  A  15  as  before  found.  Fix  the 
top  of  the  arm  of  the  slide  at  the  level  of  the 
centre  stake  A,  and  observe  where  the  lino  of 
it  cuts  the  groimd.  That  point  will  l)e  at 
the  top  of  the  Elope  of  the  cutting.  The 
width  of  cess  being  added,  the  line  of  fencing 
will  be  found.  It  may  here  be  said  of  the 
"  cess"  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  bench, 
and  sometimes  the  berm  ;  but  bench  ought 
to  be  reserved  t<3  designate  a  set-off  in  the 
sIo])e,  made  when  the  cutting  is  very  deep, 
to  contain  a  drain,  so  as  to  break  the  fall  of 
water  from  the  top  of  the  slope.  Berm,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  a  part  of  a  fortification. 
Cess  seems  to  be  the  most  proper  word,  as 
well  as,  in  our  experience,  the  nmst  usual,  for 
the  space  left  for  fencing  and  other  uses  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  slope  of  a  cutting,  or 


the  foot  of  the  slope  of  an  embankment,  and 
the  boundary. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  foot  of  the  slope 
of  an  embankment  may  lie  found  on  sidelong 
ground  .as  follows  : — Knowing  the  height  of 
the  formation  level  above  the  surface  on  the 
centre  line,  calculate  the  width  of  slope  due 
to  that  height  according  to  the  prescribed 
slope  {m  to  i),  and  add  to  it  half  the  forma- 
tion width  (iF).  Lay  off  that  width  on  the 
ground  .at  right  angles  to  the  central  line,  as 
from  A  to  B,  Fig.  G,  and  over  the  point  B 
set  up  a  theodolite.  Using  the  instrunu-nt  as 
a  level  read  off  the  staff  at  C.  Set  the  tele- 
scope to  tlie  angle  of  the  slope  (?«  to  1),  and 
move  the  staff  until  the  line  of  sight  cuts  the 
same  reading  at  D  as  had  been  read  off  at  C. 
The  point  K  will  be  .at  the  foot  of  the  em- 
b.ankment.  For  the  lower  side  measure  out 
the  distance  A  G  =  A  B,  fix  the  top  of  the 
slide  level  with  the  centre  stake  at  A,  and 
observe  where  the  line  of  it  cuts  the  ground. 
That  point  will  be  at  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment. The  width  of  cess  being  added  on 
each  side,  the  line  of  fencing  will  be  found. 
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After  the  lines  of  the  post  and  rail  fencing 
have  been  set  out,  and  nicked  out  on  the 
ground,  the  first  proceeding  is  to  strip  off 
the  top  soil  between  them  and  wheel  it  out- 
side the  fences,  the  erection  of  the  post  and 
rail  fences  proceeding  at  the  same  time.  We 
have  already  said  that  stripping  the  soil  and 
wheeling  it  to  a  distance  not  exceeding  20 
yards  is  worth  'jd.  per  square  y.ard  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  but  more  when  it  is  very  dry  or 
very  wet ;  if  it  is  required  to  be  wheeled  to 
a  greater  distance  add  |d.  per  square  yard 
for  every  stage  of  20  yards  beyond  the  first. 
This  sod  is  to  be  brought  back  after  the 
cutting  and  embankment  have  been  made, 
and  spre.ad  over  the  slopes.  Soiling  the 
slopes  is  worth  H{1.  per  square  yard  in 
cuttings  and  2d.  on  embankments,  the  depth 
of  cutting  or  height  of  embankment  not 
being  excessive. 

The  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  emb.ank- 
ments  of  the  r.ailways  of  F.ngland,  if  culti- 
v.atcd,  would  produce  a  large  amount  of 
veget.ation,  but  the  chief  object  in  soiling 
them  and  sowing  them  with  a  mixture  of  rye- 
grass and  clover  seeds  in  aljont  equal  propor- 
tions is  to  produce  a  grass  surface  that  will 
shed  the  r.ainw.ater  and  help  to  prevent  sli])s. 
Slips  of  the  slopes  of  cuttings  and  emb.ank- 
nients  are  most  diflieult  to  guard  against, 
and  every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  them,  one  of  which  is  to  cut  a  drain 
along  the  top  of  the  .slope  on  the  upper  side 
of  cuttings  in  sidelong  ground,  as  well  as  to 


protect  the  slopes  themselves.  But  even 
where  no  question  of  a  slip  need  be  enter- 
tained, as  on  that  side  of  a  cutting  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata,  a 
protection  from  the  weather  is  neccss.ary  to 
prevent  the  slope  being  gradually  worn  away 
by  the  rainfall,  the  dehrU  lodging  in  the  side 
drains  of  the  cutting  and  requiring  constant 
removal. 

All  stratified  rocks — and  they  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  those  cut  through  in  engineering 
works,  t.aking  the  term  "rocks'"  to  mean  not 
only  stone  but  all  depo.sit,? — were  originally 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  se.as  and  lakes  in 
a  nearly  horizontal  position.  The  study  of 
geology  tells  us  that  the  action  of  the  acid 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  original 
rocks — plutonic  rocks,  granite,  and  the 
metamorphic  rocks — loosened  the  exposed 
surfaces,  the  particles  of  whjch  were  carried 
away  by  rainwater  into  the  rivers,  and  on- 
wards to  the  sea  or  into  lakes.  When  the 
current  necessary  to  keep  these  particles 
suspended  in  the  water  ceased  in  the  expanse 
of  sea  or  lake,  and  the  water  became  quies- 
cent, or  nearly  so,  the  particles  of  earth 
settled,  by  their  own  gravity,  to  the  bottom, 
stratum  upon  stratum.  AVhen,  after  the 
lapse  of  time,  these  deposits  became  covered 
by  others  of  different  materials — mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal,  the  internal  motions  of 
the  earth  fixed  them  in  the  positions  in 
which  we  now  find  them,  inclined  at  aU 
angles  to  the  horizon — fixed,  that  is  to  say, 
at  least  for  us  so  far  that  if  we  would  re- 
move them  we  have  to  labour  to  do  it.  But 
the  weather  still  continues  to  act  upon  them, 
and  the  r.ain  to  carry  their  particles  down  to 
the  rivers.  However  hard  we  find  it  to  separate 
some  of  the  rocks  now,  they  were  at  one 
time,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the 
evidence  presented  to  us,  in  a  minute  state 
of  subdivision,  and  have  become  hard  and 
compressed,  as  we  find  them,  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  superincumbent  strata.  A  stone 
put  into  a  building  should  always  be  set  upon 
its  natural  bed,  for  then  the  edges  only  of 
the  laminse  are  exposed  to  the  perishing 
.action  of  the  atmosphere ;  while,  if  set  in  the 
contrary  way,  the  weather  peels  off  thin 
layers  from  time  to  time  until  the  face  of  the 
stone  becomes  eaten  away.  This  natural  bed 
is  not  horizont.al  in  the  quarry  from  which 
the  stone  is  got,  or  very  r.arely  so,  but  it  was 
so  originally,  and  quarrymen  know  when 
they  are  getting  the  stone  which  is  its 
natural  bed,  however  much  inclined  to 
the  horizon  now.  Perhaps  the  shale  of 
the  coal  measures  shows  this  lamination 
more  plainly  than  other  strata  do.  Shale 
has  every  ajipearance  that  one  wovdd  expect  a 
thick  bed  of  nuid  to  have  in  which  fern-like 
leaves  and  stalks  of  plants  had  been  imbedded, 
and  which  afterwards  had  been  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure.  This  is  a  treacherous 
material  to  deal  with  ;  in  making  a  cutting 
along  the  line  of  strike  of  this  kind  of  ground, 
in  which  case  the  dip  of  the  strata  lies  on  one 
hand  and  the  rise  on  the  other,  slips  are  very 
likely  to  occur  on  the  upper  side  ;  and  this  is 
the  more  likely  when  a  thick  bed  of  clay  is 
passed  through,  the  inclination  of  which  has 
been  thrown  up  conformably  with  the  harder 
str.ata. 

The  post  and  rail  fencing  is  usually  of 
larch,  the  posts  not  less  th.an  lift,  long, 
set  2ft.  into  the  ground.  The  posts  are  got 
by  taking  round  sticks  of  not  less  that  7in. 
in  diameter,  cutting  them  down  the  middle, 
and  afterwards  squaring  them  to  a  dimension 
of  Gin.  by  ;>in.  They  should  be  morticed  for 
four  rails  and  set  lift,  ajiart,  and  if  of  o.ak  the 
tops  should  be  bound  round  with  hoop  iron 
to  prevent  splitting  by  the  weather.  The 
mortices  should  be  at  the  following  distances  : 
The  upper  mortice  ."lin.  from  the  top,  the 
second  1ft.  .'Jin.  from  the  top,  the  third 
2ft.  5in.,  and  the  bottom  mortice  ;!ft.  2in.  from 
the  top.  The  rails  should  be  iUin.  by  l^in., 
lUft.  long,  scarfed  in  the  mortices  of  the 
posts.  In  the  middle  of  each  length  a  prick- 
post  4in.  by  2in.  should  be  driven  into  the 
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ground,  and  the  rails  nailed  to  it  to  stiffen 
them.  The  permanent  quickset  fence,  with 
the  ditch,  will  be  mentioned  further  on.  To 
avoid  injury  to  it  during  the  progress  of  the 
-H-orks  it  is  left  until  nearly  the  last  thing  to 
be  done. 

In  wet  ground,  or  wherever  the  possibility 
of  a  slip  may  be  in  question,  a  catchwater 
drain  should  be  cut  on  the  upper  side  at  the 
same  time  that  the  temporary  fencing  is  fixed. 
Indeed,  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  slopes 
should  bo  insured  in  some  kinds  of  ground  by 
not  only  cutting  a  catchwater  drain  on  the 
top,  but  by  driving  headings  into  the  slope  to 
some  considerable  distance,  and  filling  them 
with  rubble  stone,  if  it  should  be  easily  pro- 
curable. Headings  of  this  kind  may  often 
be  driven  under  the  slope  at  the  rate  of  a  half- 
crown  per  lineal  yard,  and  filled  back  with 
stone  or  burnt  ballast  for  another  half- 
crown  per  yard.  When  a  contractor  executes 
"work  to  the  form  and  dimensions  specified  by 
the  engineer,  he  ought  to  be  held  blameless  if 
slips  should  occur,  and  be  paid  extra  for  their 
removal  and  for  whatever  additional  work 
they  may  entail ;  but  he  is  not  always  so  held 
or  so  paid,  and  when  that  is  the  case  he  would 
often  do  well  to  drive  these  headings  at  his 
own  expense  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against 
risks.  The  worst  kind  of  ground  to  deal 
with  is  an  alternation  of  thick  beds  of  clay 
and  thin  beds  of  sand,  for  the  sand  beds 
afford  a  passage  for  the  water,  and  the  clay 
absorbs  it,  until  sometimes  it  becomes  so 
saturated  that  on  cutting  through  it  slips  ex- 
tensively. 

Some  engineers  object  to  the  cutting  of  a 
catchwater  drain  along  the  top  of  the  cutting, 
on  the  ground  that  the  rainwater  sinks  through 
the  bottom  of  it,  and,  getting  behind  the  slope, 
tends  to  cause  it  to  slip,  and  those  of  this 
opinion  prefer  to  make  the  slope  shed  the 
water  as  perfectly  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  side  drains  of  the  cutting  ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  sound  reasoning  in 
this  objection  Cexcept  where  the  ground  along 
the  line  of  cutting  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  for 
■any  considerable  length),  for  if  the  ground 
is  porous,  but  little  water  will  flow  into  the 
drain  or  ditch  ;  and  if  the  ground  is  clay,  or 
other  groimd  of  a  retentive  nature,  the  water 
that  flows  into  it  is  more  likely  to  run  off 
.along  it  to  the  outfall  than  to  sink  through 
the  bottom  of  it,  always  excepting  the  case 
above  stated. 

To  prevent  slips,  chases  5ft.  wide  and  15ft. 
apart  have  been  cut  into  the  slope  of  a  cutting 
and  filled  with  rubble  stone,  and  the  idea  was 
that  they  would  act  as  counterforts,  and  that 
the  friction  of  the  clay  against  the  sides  of 
the  counterforts  would  keep  the  clay  in  its 
place.  This  plan  was  successfully  adopted  by 
i[r.  Robert  Stephenson.  Mr.  James  Walker, 
however,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that,  al- 
though water  was  the  primary  cause  of  slips, 
the  vibration  of  passing  trains  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  ;  and  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  slips  have  more  often  occurred  a 
j'ear  or  two  years  or  more  after  the  opening 
of  the  lino  than  immediately  after  its  comple- 
tion. Jlr.  Walker  was  of  opinion,  moreover, 
that  the  rubble  counterforts  above  mentioned 
acted  more  as  drains  than  as  counterforts. 

Another  method  of  drawing  off  the  water 
from  behind  the  slopes  of  a  cutting  was 
adopted  at  Brentwood-hill,  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  line.  A  bench  was  formed  half  way 
lip  the  slope,  and  along  it  a  drain  was  cut. 
In  the  upper  half  of  the  slope  thus  divided, 
■wells  were  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  this  drain, 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  wells  connected  with 
it  by  cross  drain-pipes.  Wells  were  sunk  in 
a  similar  manner  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
slope,  the  drains  from  the  bottoms  of  them 
emptying  into  the  side  ditch. 
_  One  of  the  greatest  slips  in  a  railway  cut- 
ting was  at  New  Cross,  on  the  London  and 
Croydon  railway.  The  strata  were  as  follows: 
After  a  variable  thickness  of  yellow  clay, 
-which  admits  water,  there  is  a  bed  of  blue 
clay  10ft.  to  15ft.  thick,  which  is  impervious 
to  water,  then  a  bed  of  flint  gravel  1ft.  lOin. 


thick,  fine  sand  Sin.,  lignite  ^in.,  fine  sand 
2ft.,  ferruginous  sand  4in.,  loose  gray  sand 
8in..  strong  blue  clay  10.,  black  clay  and  .sand 
9in.,  black  dirty  sand  4in.,  dark  sand  Cin., 
stone  Gin.,  decomposed  stone  and  sand  3in., 
and  then  the  plastic  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  usual  fortnight!)-  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  E.  I'Anson,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair,  Messrs.  James  Dunn  Simon  (of  SG, 
Tavistocli-square),  and  William  Griffiths  (of  1, 
■Westminster  Chambers),  were  unanimously  elected 
Associates,  and  Ilerr  Guldenpfennig,  of  Paderborn, 
Westphalia,  was  elected  an  Honorary  and  Corre- 
sponding Member.  Several  donations  to  the  Library 
having  been  announced, 

Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Stkeatfield  (first  prizeman  in  the 
Peek  Competition)  read  a  paper  on 

EASTBUEY  MANOR  HOUSE,  BARKING. 

This  paper  was  the    substance  of    the  descriptive 
sketch  sent  in    with    the    drawings    for    which  Mr. 
Peek's   third    prize    was    awarded.     The    manor    of 
Eastbury   (or  Esbery),    in    the  parish  of  Barking, 
formed  originally  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  great 
abbey  of  Barking.     Soon    after    the  Dissolution    in 
154.5,  the  manor  was  granted  by   Henrj'   VIII.    to 
Sir  AY.  Denham,  Kt.,  a  sheriff  of  London,  by  whom 
it  was  left  three  years  later  to  'William   Abbot,  who 
sold  the  propertj'  in   1557    to    John  Keele,   and  he, 
the  same  year,  sold  it  to  Clement  Sysley,  or  Syseley. 
The  building  of  the  house  had   been  ascribed  to  Sir 
William, Denham,    but  there   could    be   little  doubt 
that  this  was  incorrect,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Clement  Sysley    later  (about  the   year   1572),  who 
was  in  possession  much  longer,   and,   therefore,  had 
more  time   for  what   was    in    those    days    a    large 
undertaking.     This  was  confirmed  by  the   style  of 
architecture,  which  was  so  thoroughly  Elizabethan. 
The    house    passed    through    the    hands   of    many 
owners,  but  it  was  reserved  for  one  of  its  owners  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  (a  Mr.  Scott) 
to  destroy   much  of    the    old    internal    fittings   and 
arrangements,  he  having  extracted   floors  and  fire- 
places; one  or  more  of  the  latter  might  still  be  seen 
at  Parsloes,  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood.    Eastbury 
was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Sterry  famih',  who 
also  held  it  in  1773.   Popular  tradition  connected  the 
house  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  it  was  one  of   the    haunts    of  the    conspirators, 
but  for    this    there   was    no   foundation    whatever. 
The  house    was,    on  the  whole,    in    a    fair  state  of 
preservation,  but  the  furniture,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the    fittings,    were  entirely    lost.     The    walls 
were  throughout  of  brick,  and,    with  the  exception 
of  the  northernmost  gable    of  the  west  front,  where 
two  or  three  cracks  appeared,  were  solid  and  good. 
The  brickwork  was  executed  in    a  sort  of  irregular 
English  bond,  but  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to 
find  that  there  was  any   attempt  at  a  regular  bond 
at  all.     Black  bricks  had  been  introduced  in  patterns 
in  two  or    three  places.     The   bricks  varied  in  size, 
running  from  7in.  to    lOin.  in    length,  4:7in.  to  5in. 
in  width,  and  ^iin.  to  2iin.  in  thickness.     At  Gale- 
street  Farm,  a  building  of  apparently  the  same  date, 
the  brickwork  resembled    that    at  Eastbury,  in  the 
bond  as   well  as    in   the    size   of  the    bricks.     This 
farm,    which   was   about    a  mile    and    a  half '  from 
Eastbury,  close  to  Parsloes,  was  worth  a  visit,  as  the 
materials  of  a  still  older    building  h*ad  been  used  in 
its  construction,   such    as    stone    quoins,    moulded 
Early  English  groiningribs,  voussoirs  of  arches,  &c., 
which    had  been    introduced    at  random    into    the 
brickwork.     At  Eastbury  the  jambs  and  mullions 
of  the  windows,  the   string-courses,  the  front  door- 
way, and  the  angles  of  the  turret   stairs,   had  been 
plastered    in    imitation    of   stonework.     Though    a 
casual    observer    might    fancy    that  the    plastering 
was  the  work  of  a  later  period,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  it  formed  part  of  the  original  design.     Ijt 
was  thoroughly  well  executed;  the  plaster  was  good 
and  finely-composed,    containing  a   little   hair.     It 
seemed   to  be  of  the  same   consistency  as  the  inner,  ' 
and  probably  the  original,    coating   on   the  internal 
face  of  the  walls.     A  further  plastering  appeareti  to 
have  taken  place    in  the  interior  later,    and  on   this, 
which  was  thicker  and  contained  more  hair,  frescoes 
(dating,    probably,    from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts — 
certainly  not  mucli  later)  had   been  painted.     That 
the  external  plastering  referred  to  dated   from   the 
erection  of  the  building,  was  supported  by  a  variety 
of  other    circumstances.     Nor    did   Eastbury  afford 
the  only  example  of  such  a  use  of  plaster;  there  was 
an  old  house — "  Porter's  " — near  Southend,  where, 
in    the  few  remaining  original  windows  .the  quoins 
and  mullions  were    similarly  of  plaster.      Work    of 


the   same  description   was   to   be   found  at  Layer 
Marney  Hall,  near  Colchester,    and   had  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward.*     The  use  of 
plaster     in    this     manner,      though     reprehensible 
at    Layer    Marney,    where    stone    seemed    to    have 
been     easily     procurable,      was     more      excusable 
in    the    case    of    Eastbury,    which    was     situated 
in     a     district    where      stone     was     scarce      and 
costly.     As  the  Gothic  age,   more  honest  in  its  use 
of  materials,  had  then  passed   away,  and  an  era  of 
copying  and  importing  foreign   art  had    taken    its 
place,  it  was  not   to  be  wondered  at  that  a  builder, 
having  designed   his  elevations  in  the   bondage  of 
Classic  rules,  should  seek  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  one  material   to  which  he   was  confined  in  the 
absence  of  stone  by  the  introduction  of  what  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  though  offensive  to  the    con- 
science.     Stone    had  not    been   altogether   avoided 
at  Eastburj-,  however,    for  it  had  been  used  for  the 
fireplaces ;    only    one    remained,     however,    besides 
those  at  Parsloes,    and  that  was  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  eastern    wing.     These  fireplaces,  although  they 
varied  in  size,  were  all  similar  in  detail,  and  were  all 
in  the  form  of  what  might  be    called  an   angular 
Tudor   arch,   with   carving  in   the  spandrel,  and  a 
carved  frieze  of  Tudor  roses    in    circles   alternating 
with  lozenges  in  the  face  of  the  stone  above  the  arch. 
The  roof — which  was  covered  with  plain  red  tiles 
hung  on  oak  pins — together  with  the  doors,  floors, 
&c.,  was  of  oak  or  chestnut.     The  principal  rafters, 
which  were   !)in.   square,  were  framed  with   collars 
and  tie-beams,  the  latter  acting  as  binders  to  the 
second  floor.     The  principals  were  Oft.    apart,  and 
carried  purlins  lOin.  square,  into  which  the  common 
rafters  were  framed.     There  were  remains  of  lath 
and  plastering  on  the  underside  of  the  collars  and 
ashlaring  of   the  principal,    but  nothing  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  ceiling  of  the  intermediate  spaces 
was  carried.     The  old  doors  which   remained  were 
simply   two  thicknesses  of  |in.   boarding  nailed  to- 
gether,   vertically    and   diagonally,    hung    in    solid 
frames  14in.  by  7in.,  on  butt  hinges,  and  in  one  case 
with  a  strap.     Illustrations  of  various  other  details 
were    to    be  found    among  the  beautiful  series    of 
sketches  of   Elizabethan  houses   by  Mr.   Twopeny. 
Theses  ketches  were  taken  in  1828,  and  showed  that 
the  front  staircase  was  destroyed  in  the   beginning 
of  this  century ;  the  remaining  staircase  consisted  of 
solid  oak  treads,  triangular  in  section,  morticed  into 
a  circular  newel,  with  the   ends   let  into   the  wall. 
With  the  interior  of  the  house  so  altered,  it  was  now 
difficult  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  but  it  appeared 
that  the  small  room   or    parlour  for  the  steward  at 
the  southern  end  of  west  window  was  the  only  one 
whose  walls    were  panelled.       The    great  hall    was 
plastered ;    also,    probably,  the   remaining    sitting- 
rooms  on   the  ground-floor.     On  the  first  floor  con- 
siderable remains  of  fresco  were  still  visible  in  a  room 
above  the  great  hall.  This  fresco  was  of  later  date  than 
the  house  (probably  Jacobean)  and  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent wood  in  panelling  thrown  into  rude  perspective. 
It  consisted  of  a  dado  ;    above  it  semicircular-headed 
panels  containing  one  or  two  sea-pieces  in  brighter 
colouring;  over  the  fireplace  a  double  panel  showing 
a  view  down  an  avenue  with  a  city  in  the  distance. 
The  same  coat  of  arms  was  painted  on  the  stucco 
as  existed  in  tlie  ball  beneath,  and  was  described  in 
Ogberne's   *'  History  of  Essex  "   as  ermine,  a  fesse, 
gules,    between    six  moor-cocks    proper,     borne    by 
More,    of    Cheshire.     The  work   was,    however,    as 
unsightly  as  the  drawing  was  inferior.   Other  frescoes 
formerly  existed  in  a  room  of  the  east  wing.     The 
building  was,  as  it  were,  in  three  blocks,  the  centre 
being  occupied   (on   the   ground  floor)  by  the  great 
hall,  the  west  wing  by  the  offices,  the  east  wing  by 
the  living  rooms,  the  two  staircases  being  placed  at 
the  internal   angles.     The  west  wing  had  suffered 
the  building.     The  first  room  to  the  right  on  entering 
less  frtmi  recent  alterations  than  the  other  portions  of 
by  the  front  door  was  at  present  used  as  a  dining- 
room,   but  probably  formerl}-  served   as  a  pantry. 
The  floor  of  this  room  was  at  present  2ft.  lower 
than  was  originally  the  case.     Next  to  the  pantry 
was  the  buttery,  or  modern  dairy ;  here  a  long  space 
had  been  hollowed  out  of  the  wall,   9in.    in  depth, 
which  was  once   occupied  as  a  fireplace.     From  the 
buttery   a  doorway,    now  blocked  up,  led    into  the 
kitchen,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  had  at  a 
later  period  been    partitioned  off  to  form   a   larder. 
There  was  an  external  doorway  to  this  kitchen  with 
quite  a  modern  porch.     There  were   two  doors  side 
by  side    in  the   south  wall ;  through   the  one,  by  an 
ascent  of  four  steps,  the  steward's  room  (now  con- 
verted into  a  parlour)  was  reached  ;  from  the  other 
a  few  steps  led  down  to  a  cellar  beneath.     The  old 
dining-hall,  which  had  since  been  subdivided  into  an 
entrance-hall,  sitting-room,    and  bakehouse,  was  re- 
maining, and  could   be  remembered  forty  years  ago, 
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with  a  wooden  panelled  screen  dividing  off  a  passage 
at  the  front  entrance,  and  a  raised  dais  at  the  other 
end.     This  old  hall,   which   was  37ft.  long  by  '21ft. 
broad,  was  nut  open,  as  was  often  the  case,  to  the 
second  floor,  but  was  of    the   same   height  as  the 
other  rooms — viz.,  lift,  from  floor  to  ceiling.     The 
hall   fireplace  was  somewhat  similar  in    design    to 
the  others,  but  larger.     Tlie  eastern  wing,  now  used 
for   stables  and  a  coach-house,  was  divided  origi- 
nally into  three  rooms   only — that  at  the  northern 
end,    called  perhaps,  the  '*  summer  parlour,"  2oft. 
8in.    by    20ft.,    ratlier   smaller    than    the    "  winter 
parlour "    to    the    south,    which    was    32ft.    long. 
Although  at  present  tenanted  by  horses — for  whose 
comfort  two  doors   had  been    broken    through    the 
walls  at  the  end  and  at  tlie  side  into  tiie  courtyard, 
and  all    tlie  windows  had    been    blocked    up — this 
room  could    be  perfectly    pictured    in    its    original 
grandeur.  The  brick  jambs  of  the  iireplace  remained, 
with    a    bold    semi-circular  relieving    arch ;    in  the 
centre  of  this  wing  was  a  small  ante-room.     There 
were  doorw.ays  from  this,  besides  those  leading  into 
the  two  parlours  on  either  side,  into  the  upper  end 
of    the  great  hall,  and    into  the  turret   stairs    and 
hence  to  the  courtyard,  as  well  as  an  external  door- 
way into  the  garden,  disposed    so    as  curiously  to 
cut  into  a  window,  in  order  to  destro}'  as  little  as 
possible  the  symmetrical  arrangement  on  the  outside. 
The  eastern  turret  appeared  to  have  been  p.artially 
demolished    the    beginning    of    this    centurj-,    and 
more    completely    so    later  on.      A  portion  of    the 
moulded  brick    hautlraU  cut  in  the  solid  wall  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  steps.     The  first  floor  was 
arranged  somewhat  similarly  to  the  one  below,  but 
the  partition  walls  were  not  carried  up  in  the  eastern 
wing.     There  w.as  next  to  nothing   to  show  what 
was    the    arrangement   of    the    second    floor.     The 
large  chimney-stack  over  the  old  fireplace  had  fivq 
shafts ;    three   of   these   served    for    the    fireplaces 
below,  but  the  other  two  were,  to  all  appearance, 
sham.      They  were   built  over   the   space  between 
the  eastern  turret  stairs  and  the  great  hall  chimney- 
breast,  and  carried, bj-  an  arch  turned  at  the  level 
of  the  first  floor.     Above  the  arch,  therefore,  as  it 
was   almost    impossible   it    should    be    solid,    was 
doubtless,  a  secret  chamber.     No  entrance  could  be 
seen,  but  access  was  probably  obtained  from  the  flue 
above  the  fireplace  of  the  first-floor  room.     Tlie  two 
chimney-shafts  might  have  been  designed  witli  the 
double  purpose  of  misleading  an  observer,  and,  at 
thesame  time,  of  ventilating  the  chamber.   "Porter's," 
the    old    house   near    Southend,   bore  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  Eastbury,  that  it  was  worth  a  passing 
notice.     The  hall,  porch,  and  lobby,  together  with 
two  staircases,  occupied  the  central  portion  of  the 
building,  and  united  the  two  wings,  which  appeared, 
as  at  Eastbury,  to  liave  been  used  on  the  one  side  as 
offices,  and  on  the  other  as  sitting  rooms.     At  the 
angles  were    the  staircases,  not    in    separate  brick 
turrets,  but  inside  tlie  building.     One  of  these  was 
comparatively  modern,  and  possibly  took  the  place 
of  another  old  staircase,  similar  to  the  one  remaining, 
which  had  solid  wooden  treads,  framed  into  a  circular 
newel,  as  at  Eastbury.     A  small  balustered  opening 
in  the  partition  wall  of  this  staircase,  gave  borrowed 
light  from  a  narrow  passage  running  between  it  and 
the  external  wall.     Immediately  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  was  the  entrance  to  a  bedroom,  which  still  re- 
tained its  old  doorway,  consisting  of  stout  planks  in 
two  thicknesses,  furnished  with  the  old  wooden  latch 
and  bars.  Insomecircular  panels  high  up  in  the  wains- 
coting of  the  hall  were  some  quaintly-carved  heads  of 
wood,  coloured.    Five  or  six  feet  up  the  chimney  of  the 
Greplace  was    a  small  secret   chamber.     Among  the 
stone  fireplaces  was  one  singularly  like  that  on   the 
first  floor  of  Eastbury.     Passing   to  the   exterior  of 
Eastbury,  it  would    be  found  on  close   examination 
that  the  windows  and  dormers  were  not  .arranged  as 
symmetrically    as  at    first   sight  appeared.     Ou  the 
west    side,  for    instance,    the    spaces    between  the 
windows  varied  as  much  .is  12in. ;  the  centre  of  the 
two  most  southern   windows   did    not   coincide  with 
the  centre  of  the  gable  over,  as  was  the  case  in    the 
north  end  of  this  front,  neither  was  the  small  dor- 
mer gable  in    the   centre  between  the  larger    gables. 
The  same    irregularies    existed    in    the  east    front. 
while  in  the  north  front,  the  par.apets  of  the  dormers 
were  of  a   steeper  pitch  than  the  roof-line    behind. 
There  wa.s  at  present  nothing  remaining  of  the  gable 
finials,  except  a  small  porti()n  of  the  panelled  shaft 
forming  the  angle  above  the  porch.     Theengravings 
in  I.yson's    "Environs    of   London,"    1700,    and  in 
Grose's  "  Antiquities."  17S(I,  showed  them  indifferent 
stages  of  decay.     Ornamental  chimnej'-stacks,  more 
or  less  similar  in  detail  to  those  at  Eastbur.v,  might  be 
seen  at  Kewport  aiul  Kidgewell,  both  in  Essex  and  at 
Norman  Cross,   Hants  ;  and   one    almost   identical, 
but  of  later  date,  was  existing,  ,and  perhaps  still  ex- 
isted, at   Langridge,   near  Hailing,    in  Kent.     Some 
light  iron   brackets,   originally  supporting   a   semi- 


round  eaves  gutter  on  the  west  side,  were  worthy  of 
notice.  The  old  glazing  remained  on  the  south 
window  of  the  west  wing  on  the  second  floor,  and 
consisted  of  lead  lights  tied  to  iron  stanchion-bars 
with  lead  bands ;  there  was  an  iron  casement  to  open 
in  the  centre  light.  Flat  iron  rods  Sin.  by  i'm. 
thick,  carried  the  bends  of  the  windows  and  the 
tran.soms  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  stanchions 
passed  through  the  irons  and  brickwork,  and  were  in 
one  piece  from  the  head  to  the  cill  of  the  window. 
Curious  small  recesses  in  the  garden  wall,  ijft.  Gin. 
from  the  ground,  IS^in,  in  height,  12in.  in  width, 
and  lOiin.  deep,  were  noticed,  the  author  conjec- 
turing, from  a  passage  in  Lord  Bacon's  **  Essay  on 
Gardens,"  that  they  were  intended  for  receiving 
cages  of  birds. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Cir.MRJLiN,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  that 
another  paper  was  to  have  been  read  by  Jlr.  P.  J. 
Marvin  "  (jn  Barking  Convent  Gatew.ay,"  being  the 
descriptive  sketch  sent  in  with  the  drawings  for 
which  Mr.  Peek's  third  prize  was  awarded,  but  Mr. 
Marvin  was  absent,  and  in  his  absence  it  was  not 
considered  advisable  to  read  the  paper,  which  con- 
sisted verj'  largely  of  a  genealogical  record  of  the 
v.arious  inhabitants  and  of  a  list  of  local  benefactors. 
1 1  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  .ask  the  author  to  con- 
dense it,  and  it  would  be  published,  together  with  the 
paper  read,  in  the  "Transactions."  Besides  the  prizes 
which  had  already  been  aw.arded  in  this  competition, 
he  had  to  announce  that  the  Council,  seeing  that  the 
dr.awings  sent  in  were  so  unusually  large  in  number 
au'l  excellent  in  character,  had  awarded  two  other 
prizes  in  order  to  encourage  similar  competitions  in 
future.  These  supplementary  prizes  had  been 
awarded  to  sets  of  drawings,  mjirked  "  Ex- 
celsior" and  "  Queen  Bess,"  whicli  were  by  Mr.  Henry 
Avern  and  Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers  respectively. 

Mr.  H.  AV.  Brewek  said  that  the  irregular  bond 
observed  in  the  brickwork  at  Eastbury  House  was 
also  to  be  found  in  the  north  frontof  Hatfield  House, 
which  was  rather  remarkable,  for  .although  the  north 
front  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  that  building, 
the  rest  of  the  brickwork  showed  both  the  Flemish 
and  the  so-called  English  bond.  The  irregular  bond 
referred  to  was  also  very  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  South  of  Holland  and  in  Flanders.  Although 
tliroughout  all  Flanders  the  so-called  English  bond 
was  found,  the  Flemish  bond  was  rarely  to  be  seen 
at  all.  He  thought  it  very  probable  that  the 
Flemish  bond  was  originally  use<l  because  it  w:us  more 
easy  to  carry  out  circular  work  in  that  bond  than  in 
what  was  called  English  bond. 

Mr.  Koi'MiEU  said  he  was  acquainted  with  East- 
bury Hfuise,  and  had  been  particularly  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  squareness  and  perfect  character  of 
its  timbers,  which  must  h.ave  come  out  of  trees  of 
enormous  size. 

Mr.  Papwouth  inquired  whether  the  paintings 
described  as  frescoes  were  really  such,  or  whether 
they  were  merely  paintings  in  distemper. 

Mr.  G.VLDR,MTii  suggested  that  the  niches  or 
nooks  in  the  garden  walls  were  intended  for  plaster 
casts,  as  at  Montacute  Hall  and  Ham  House. 

Mr.  King  said  that  the  house  near  Southend — 
"  Porter's" — was  built  by  a  citizen  of  London  named 
Brown,  about  the  same  date  as  F.astbury,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  by  the  same  architect. 
Mr.  TiiOM.vs  Morris  suggested  whether  the  niches 
might  not  be  intended  for  receiving  lanterns  or  lights 
at  night. 

The  usu.al  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  having 
been  proposed  and  seconded*  the  Chairman  said  he 
quite  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  the 
plastering  described  was  of  the  same  date  as  the 
building  itself.  He  knew  buildings  of  the  same 
description,  and  of  about  the  same  date,  in  which  the 
same  mode  of  rendering  the  muUions  with  plaster 
had  been  followed.  In  Essex  it  was  very  common 
to  have  the  external  brick  walls  of  cottages  rendered 
with  plaster  and  stamped  .all  over  with  a  very  neat 
and  elegant  impress.  He  h.ad  been  informeil  by  a 
])lasterer  who  still  continued  to  do  this  kind  of  work 
that  the  plaster  w:ui  simpiv  composed  of  road  drift  and 
ch.alk  lime,  but  it  had  certainly  stood  for  two  or 
three  centuries  perfectly  well.  As  to  the  tiles  being 
supported  \>y  oak-pins,  unless  Mr.  Streatlield  was 
quite  sure  upon  the  point,  they  were  probably  not  of 
oak,  but  of  some  cilher  wood.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  Mr. 
Streatlield  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  .S'rREATi-iKi.n,  in  acknowledgment,  said  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  calling  the  paintings  frescoes; 
they  were  merely  painted  in  distemper.  As  for  the 
pins  carrying  the  tiles,  he  would  not  be  certain 
that  they  were  of  oak,  but  they  were  certainly  of 
wood. 


VOLUNTARY   ARCIIITECTUR.VL    EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Ea.stl.vke  announced  that  five  candidates  had 
sent  in  p.apers  for  the  PreUminary  Examination,  and 
the  Examination  would  therefore  take  place  as  usual 
in  May.  In  the  Class  of  Proficiency  only  one  can- 
didate had  applied  for  Examination,  and  the  Exami- 
nation in  that  class  would  not  take  place. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


A 


ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

T  the  ordinary  fjeneral  meetin^^  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  President,  in 
the  chair,  Slessrs.  W.  H.  Haynes  and  G.  A.  Audsle}^ 
were  elected  members.  Mr.  IJoyes,  Librarian,  having; 
announced  a  lartje  and  valuable  donation  of  books  to 
the  Library  by  Mr.  W^yatt  Papworth,  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  to  the  donor  were  ^ven  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith.  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on 

ARCHITECTURAL   WRITING. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  in  which  the  author 
explained  that  his  subject  embraced  all  that  work  in 
the  way  of  writing  which  falls  upon  every  architect 
and  architectural  student  as  part  of  his  duty,    and 
also  arcliitectural  literature  proper,   he  said  that  as 
regarded  architectural  writing,  or,  indeed,  anj'  sort 
of    writing,    there    was  really  only  one   lesson,    or 
maxim,    or   principle,    which   he    was    desirous    of 
putting    forward,    but    it    contained   the    secret    of 
success  in  all  writing.     That  principle  was  simply 
"Remember    the    reader."     Nothing    seemed    more 
simple  or  self-evident,  yet  half  the  people  who  ■RTotc 
forgot  the  reader  altogether ;    and  of    the  other  half 
who  did   remember  him,   the  greater  number  con- 
stantly foil  iuto  error  as  to  the  mode  in  which  to 
provide  for  his  wants  or   suit  his  wishes.     It  was 
certainly  necessary  that  a  writer  should  have  some- 
thing   to   say ;    but   this    circumstance   w'as  by  no 
means  essential  to  a  certain  sort  of  success.     A  prac- 
tised  writer   who    had   nothing   to  say,    and   who 
thoroughly  adapted  his  saying  of  it  to    his  readers, 
would  be  far  more  read  than  one  who,  full  of  infor- 
mation or    thought,  put  pen  to  paper  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  readers  whom  he  proposed  te  benefit 
or  instruct.     On  architectural  subjects  a  man  might 
have    three    classes    of    readers — firstly,    himself; 
secondly,  the  persons  with  whom   he  did  business  ; 
thirdly,  the  public  ;  in  each  of  which  ic  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  remember  the  reader.    Firstly, 
as  to  writing  for  one's  self.     Very  few  men  did  this 
with  sufficient  system  and  forethought.     What  one 
wanted  in  writing  for  one's  self  was  just  to  supply 
inevitable  defects  of  memory.     We  required  to  sup- 
plement our  memories  by  putting  on  paper  the  things 
which  would  be  of   most  service  to  us  in  after  life, 
and  to  do  this  so  systematically  that  we  should  be 
readily  able  to  turn  to  the  fact  or  note  which  we  re- 
quired when  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of  it 
presented  itself.     Putting  down  everything  in  volu- 
minous ill-assorted  memorandum  books  was  worse 
than    putting    down    nothing.     It    weakened    the 
memory  and  filled  the  book-shelves  with  notebooks 
that  were  too  numerous  to  be  available.     What  was 
wanted  was  to  skin  the  cream  of  one's  knowledge^ 
and  in  some  simple  way  to  index  it   as  well  as  to 
note  it  down.     Mr.  Smith  believed  that  a  common- 
place book  for  such  information   as  turned  up  iu 
daily  reading  and   practice,    aud  a  good  carefullj"- 
written  journal  of  every  tour  taken  for  the  purposes 
of  study,  iu  which  journal  casual  visits  to  buildings 
of  interest  might  be  described  as  they  took  place^ 
would  comprise  what  a  student  woulilfind  most  use- 
ful to  record.     Of  the  commonplace  book  it  was  not 
necessary  to  say  much,  except  that  he  would  avoid 
copying  out  of  books  into  it,  but  would  condense  or 
abridge  the  information  got  from   books,  with,   of 
course,  a  reference  to  the  volume,  page,   and  edition 
of  the  original.     As  to  the  journal,   no  memory  re- 
tained vividly  ami  exactly  all  that  was  learned  or 
discovered  during  an  examination  of  a  building  or 
other  object  of  study.     It  was.  therefore,  very  desi- 
rable to  record  on  paper  the  imjiressions  of  the  moment 
when  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  has  pre- 
sented itself.  Of  course,  by  far  the  most  valuable  part 
of  a  student's  acquisitions  must  be  those  delineated  in 
his  sketchbook  rather  than  his  notebook  and  journal; 
but  still  the  study  of  a  building  (as  of  a  book)  was 
generally  incomplete,  if  part  of  the  facts  acquired 
be  not  such  as  manuscript  will  best  record.     It  was 
of  the  first  importance  to  acquire  the  habit  of  cor- 
rectly, and  yet  graphically,   describing   a    building 
which  one  had  seen    or  studied,    and    such   oppor- 
tunities, for  example,  as  the  visits  paid  on  Saturdays 
by  members  of  the  Association   to  works  in  hand^ 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  short,  clear,  legible  record 
of  the  facts  learned,  and  the  objects  seen.     It  was  by 
no    means    aa   easy    thing    to  describe    a    building 
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well  ;  even  dry  technical  descriptions,  such  as 
some  of  those  which  Mr.  Street  gives  in  his 
book  on  Spain,  require  that  the  writer  be 
observant  and  attentive  ;  and,  though,  perhaps, 
to  an  ordinary  reader,  who  had  never  seen 
the  building,  a  purely  technical  description  was  of 
little  use,  it  was  invaluable  to  the  student  who  made 
it,  and  who,  recollecting  years  afterwards  such  and 
tiucli  a  work,  was  able  to  turn  to  his  notebook,  and 
to  tind  there  exact  details  of  the  plan  and  disposition 
of  the  buildmg,  and  of  its  principal  dimensions  and 
materials,  and  some  record  of  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced on  his  mind.  As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
notes  referred  to,  Mr.  Smith  recommended  his 
iiudience  to  consult  the  descriptions  in  Street's 
"  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  Italy,"  or  his 
papers  on  "  Le  Puy,"  read  at  the  Institute  in 
January,  1861 ;  or  some  of  the  notes  in  Mr.  Petit's 
books.  The  important  points  in  such  note-taking 
are  to  record  facts  accurately,  and  with  a  kind  of 
graphic  touch,  and  to  record  effects.  One  sometimes, 
in  looking  over  one's  sketches,  sees  a  detail  or  a 
composition  with  regard  to  which  one  would  like  to 
recall  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  spectator. 
Such  details  as  the  exact  size  of  a  moulding  or  a 
piece  of  carving,  and  its  height  above  the  eye,  can 
often  be  got,  and  should  be  noted  down,  with  re- 
marks as  to  whether  work  of  that  size  and  at  that 
height  looked  weak  or  bold,  insignificant  or  over 
done,  or  whether  it  was  quite  appropriate  to  its 
position.  All  such  practical  points  as  the  surface  of 
lighting  space,  compared  to  area  in  a  well-lighted 
troom  or  public  gallery,  should  also  be  noted.  Such 
notes  and  written  descriptions  were,  hke  a  sketch, 
far  more  serviceable  if  done  complete  on  the  building 
than  if  done  afterwards  at  home.  Some  mode  of 
referring  to  notes,  indexing,  paging,  and  dating, 
■was  desirable;  the  simpler  the  better,  so  that  it 
be  effectual  and  such  as  would  not  become 
burdensome  to  keep  up.  Mr.  Smith  said  he 
had  himself  found  that  carefully  dating  every- 
thing and  keeping  his  notes  of  buildings  and  his 
sketches  in  chronological  order,  helped  him  to  look 
back  ver}'  readily  to  any  object  which  he  had  ever 
visited  of  which  he  had  preserved  memoranda. 
Sundry  matters  in  practice  should  be  carefully 
noted.  Foremost  among  these  came  failures.  Any 
feature  of  treatment  or  decoration  which  was  mani- 
festly unsuccessful,  and  any  piece  of  construction 
which  failed,  wholly  or  partially,  should  be  carefully 
scutinised  till  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  found  out, 
and  then,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Captain 
■Cuttle,  "  When  found  make  a  note  on."  The  same 
thing  was  true  in  a  less  degree  of  successes.  The 
reasons  of  success  were  often  palpable  enough  on  the 
drawings,  but  not  always;  and  as  a  rule,  when  any- 
thing turned  out  well  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  in- 
vestigate the  reasons  why  and  to  keep  a  memorandum 
of  them.  Cost  and  cubic  contents  of  buildings  were 
amongst  the  many  practical  points  whicli  should  be 
carefully  minuted  whenever  the  information  could  be 
got  with  accuracy,  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
•went  to  influence  cost  should  be  looked  into  and  a 
memorandum  of  them  made.  The  mure  practical, 
terse,  complete,  and  pointed  all  such  memoranda  and 
journals  were  kept  the  better.  The  writing  of  them 
would  be  of  great  advantage  in  giving  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  composition,  and  their  future  perusal 
would  be  of  great  service.  Passing  to  tlie  second 
part  of  his  subject,  ilr.  Smith  treated  of  what  an 
architect  wrote  with  a  view  to  its  being  read  by  those 
who  did  business  with  him — clients,  tradesmen, 
brother  architects,  official  and  professional  persons, 
and  others.  This  included  documents  (such  as 
specifications),  memoranda,  estimates,  statements  of 
accounts,  reports,  and  correspondence.  In  all  this 
"WTiting  the  main  result  of  remembering  the  reader 
■ought  to  be  that  the  writer  would  convey  his  meaning 
so  that  it  could  not  be  misunderstood.  In  everj' busi- 
ness document  success  was  attained  only  when  the 
•document  was  made  so  clear  that  mistake  was  impos- 
sible. His  advice  was  :  Always  entertain  the  meanest 
opinion  of  your  correspondent's  intellect,  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  blunder, 
he  will  make  it ;  and  sacrifice  everything,  even  gram- 
mar itself  if  necessary,  to  the  rendering  it  impossible 
that  this  should  happen.  Having  given  some  simple, 
though  not  always  attended  to  rules  for  conducting 
a  correspondence,  Mr.  Smith  said  that  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  a  letter,  it  should,  if  it  was  a  reply  to  any 
other  letter,  commence  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  letter,  specif}-ing  its  date.  In  official  correspon- 
dence it  was  usual  to  recapitulate  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  replied  to  ;  but  this,  though  an 
excellent  safeguard,  was  not  necessary  in  ordinary' 
<;orrespondence,  though  it  was  to  be  commended  in 
matters  of  considerable  importance.  The  beginning 
once  made,  the  fewest  words  possible,  sufficient  to 
state  what  had  to  be  said,  should  be  used,  and  so 
-clearly  as  to  be  beyond  the   possibiHty  of   mistake; 


and  in  order  to  attain  this  end  the  word  *'  which  '* 
should  be  systematically  excluded,  and  descriptions, 
appellations,  &c.,  should  be  repeated  any  number  of 
times  necessary.  The  printed  "  memorandum " 
forms  now  so  much  used  for  short  written  messages 
were  very  useful,  but  as  they  were  generally  not 
signed  they  should  never  be  accepted  in  place  of  a 
letter  under  any  important  circumstances.  Such  a 
memorandum,  for  instance,  would  be  an  unsatis- 
factory tender  to  execute  work.  The  term  "a 
memorandum,"  however,  might  mean  something 
more  important  than  one  of  these  scraps  of  headed 
paper,  and  where  an  agreement  had  been  come  to  or 
an  important  conversation  had  been  held,  it  was  of 
great  importance  that  either  a  letter  or  a  memoran- 
dum should  be  drawn  up,  fully  setting  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances of  case,  and  signed  on  the  spot.  Where 
this  could  not  be  done,  it  was  an  excellent  rule,  im- 
mediately after  the  interview,  to  write  to  the  other 
party,  giving  an  impression  of  the  result  arrived  at, 
and  requesting  him  to  acknowledge  its  correctness  or 
to  point  out  any  errors.  In  many  cases,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  an  agreement  to  reduce  a  tender  was 
arrived  at  by  an  architect  and  builder  together, 
after  going  tlu-ough  the  work  together  and  cutting  it 
down,  or  where  a  price  for  some  variation  or  ad- 
ditional work  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  was  often  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  to  draw  up  swiftly 
and  accurately  a  complete  memorandum  of  the  un- 
derstanding come  to  while  both  parties  are  together. 
Many  a  concession,  made  readily  enough  by  a 
builder  anxious  to  get  to  work,  would  seem  unreason- 
able to  the  measuring  surveyor  or  estimating  clerk  who 
represented  him,  or  to  the  man  himself,  when  a  year 
afterwards  he  was  settling  his  accounts  and  desirous 
of  making  bis  charges  as  large  as  he  could;  and  it 
might  depend  upon  a  single  word  or  a  single  letter 
in  such  a  memorandum,  whether  or  not  the  architect 
would  obtain  for  his  client  the  advantage  that  was 
promised  him.  Clear  memoranda  were  also  of  great 
value  as  records  of  instructions  received  from  cfieuts. 
A  careful  man  would  always  minute  verbal  instruc- 
tions of  an  important  character  as  soon  as  he  could 
after  getting  them,  and  if  wise  would  transmit  a  copy 
of  his  memorandum  to  his  client.  Specifications  and 
conditions  of  contract  hardly  came  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper,  but  Mr.  Smith  gave  a  general  hint  that 
it  was  well  to  follow  good  precedents,  taking  care, 
however,  to  understand  every  word  made  use  of  and 
its  force.  A  specification  could  not  be  too  carefully 
prepared,  but  in  the  preparation  of  it  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  taken — 
i.e.,  either  describe  everything  minutely,  giving 
scantlings,  numbers,  dimensions,  &c.,  or  describe 
everything  generally  and  comprehensively,  leaving 
the  figures  on  the  drawings,  the  detail  plans,  and  the 
instructions  to  settle  minutiae.  Each  plan  had  its 
advocates,  and  either  would  make  a  good  business- 
like document,  but  a  specification  which  was  general 
in  one  place  and  minute  in  another  was  a  faulty'  piece 
of  work,  and  very  likely  to  lead  to  misunderstandings. 
As  to  reports  addressed  to  committees  or  clients, 
they  should  be  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  simple  statements 
of  facts  and  the  architect's  advice  upon  them,  and  if 
any  works  were  recommended,  an  estimate.  Excel- 
lent specimens  of  architectural  reports  were  to  be 
found  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  Sir  Charles  Barr^-.  In  all  business  -writing  the 
reader  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Passing  to  the  third  section  of  his  subject — viz., 
writing  for  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
professional  press — Mr.  Smith  said  that  here,  again,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  reader  should 
be  remembered,  especially  as  this  kind  of  writing 
was  taken  up  voluntarilj"",  and  not  from  compulsion. 
Although  he  would  not  advise  any  man  to  take  up 
the  pen  unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and  could 
say  it  well  and  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  himself 
as  well  as  his  reader,  he  did  ask  that  some  little  con- 
sideration should  be  shown  to  those  members  of  the 
profession  who  devoted  part  of  their  time  to  literary 
pursuits.  It  was  too  often  the  case  that  those  who 
devoted  their  energies  exclusively  to  designing  and 
building  looked  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to 
contempt  upon  the  architect  who  meddled  with  an 
inkstand.  But  our  present  system  of  life  made 
special  literature  a  matter  of  necessity  if  any  special 
branch  of  art  or  practice  was  to  live;  and,  what- 
ever the  result  on  members  of  the  profession  might 
be,  the  result  on  the  public  appreciation  of  architec- 
ture would  be  disastrous  if  no  more  books  were 
written  on  the  subject,  and  if  the  architectural 
periodicals  ceased  to  exist.  Having  briefly  dwelt  on 
the  influence  which  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Rickman,  Pugin,  the  Camden  Society  (notably  the 
Ecclesiologist),  Ruskin,  Street,  and  Viollet  le  Due, 
had  exercised  -upon  modern  architecture,  Mr.  Smith 
alluded  to  the  case  of  the  new  Law  Courts  as  an 
illustration  of  the  power  of  the  press.  It  was  known 
to  all  how  a  certain  portion  of   the  periodical  press 


threatened  to  endanger  the  position  of  the  architect 
entrusted  -with  that  great  work.     It  might  be  pre- 
sumed that  Mr.  Street's  Courts  were  now  certain  to 
be  built,  but  nothing   could  show  the  influence  of 
periodical  literature  more  distinctly   than   the  fact 
that  so  many  persons  were  desirous  to   displace  Mr. 
Street,  not  because  they  had  formed  an  opinion  upon 
the  building — for  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing    the     designs  — but    because   a    well-known 
writer     like    Mr.     Fergusson    expressed    his    dis- 
satisfaction   with    it  in    a  letter    to    the   Bui/dcr. 
There  was,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  large  lite- 
rature connected  with  architecture;  books  would  be 
written,  mainly  intended  for  the  general  public  to 
read  ;    others  addressed  to  the  practitioners  of  the 
art,  and  the  periodicals  peculiarly  devoted  to  it,  as 
well  as  those  relating  to  the  arts  generally,  would 
influence    at  once   the   pubHc    and    the    profession. 
Once  more,  the  writers    of  these  works  should  re- 
member the  readers.     The  writer  who  would  catch 
the  public  ear  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  Writing 
for  a  class,  whether  it  was  a  profession  or  a  section 
of  the  public,  was  comparatively  easy.     Such  books 
as  that  of  Viollet  le  Due,  were  sure,  if  only  good 
enough,  to  get  readers ;  so  were  such  works  as,  for 
example,    Professor   Kerr's    "  English    Gentleman's 
House."     To  make  a  work  of  this  sort  prosper,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  writer  have  special  knowledge, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and   put  it   unreservedly'   into  his 
book.     But  to  reach  the  general  public  upon  any 
subject  which  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
a  writer  should  have  something  of  that  genius  which, 
compelled  attention,  or,  in  default  of  it,  the  tact  and 
industry  which  so  often  made  up  a  possible  imitation 
of  genius.     Ruskin  was  a  good  example  of  the  first; 
Fergusson  of  the  second.     For  general  readers,  the 
manner  was  to  the  full  as  important  as  the  matter. 
The  writer  who  would  really  help  to  mould  public 
or  professional  taste — arouse  enthusiasm  or  guide  it 
when  it  is  roused — should  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  what  he  had  to  say,  must  speak  from  the 
depth  of  his  heart,  and  with  all  the  authority  which 
deep  learning,  wide  experience,  or  highly  cultivated 
instinct  could  give  him.     As    to  special    technical 
books,  they  were  very  useful,  and  there  could  hardly 
be  too  many  of  them,  so  long  as  they  were  really 
good,  and  published  not  solely  nor  even  chiefly  to 
exalt  the  writer,  but  to  convey  information.     There 
was  a  large  field  to  he  occupied  as  regarded  special 
subjects,  and  while  books  on  hospitals   and  houses 
had  been  rather  overdone,  there  were  a  dozen  first- 
class  subjects  entirely  unappropriated.     There  was, 
for  example,  no  good  modern  Engfish  book,  which. 
Mr.    Smith     was     aware     of,     on      theatres,     on 
railway  stations,  on  lunatic  asylums,    on    markets, 
on  warehouse  buildings,  or  on  factories.     Moreover, 
there    were    many    buildings    in    this    country   the 
individual  merits  of  which  deserved    monographs, 
such  as  were  constantly  produced  on  the  Continent. 
In  writing  for  the  periodical  press  it  was  especially 
essential    to    remember    the   reader,    for    there   was 
nothing  from  which  a  man  so  'readily  turned  away 
as  from  a  newspaper  article  which  failed  to  interest 
him.     Want  of  consideration  for  the  reader  was  dis- 
played by  most  men  not  litterateurs  by  profession. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  writer  the  habit 
of  occasionally  composing  a  paper  on  a  professional 
subject    for    the    press   was    most    beneficial.       It 
strengthened   the   powers  of   observation,    and    the 
habit  of  description  or  argument,    and  it  kept  the 
mind  active  upon  subjects  such  as  otherwise  might  be 
neglected  in  the  press  of  daily  life.     Probably,  the 
best  of  all  training  for  original  composition  was  the 
writing  of  translations  from  a  foreign  tongue.     The 
thoughts  were  given,   but   the  choice  of  words  and 
phrases  was    largely    within    the    discretion   of  the 
translator.     Although  none  of  those  present  might 
live  to   write   a  really  great  book,  he  commended 
architectural  writing  as  a  matter  to  be  engaged  in 
with    their    best    energies    by    those    who    had    the 
peculiar  gifts  which  enabled  them  to   undertake  it 
with  success,    and  he  claimed  for  it  the  respect  and 
goodwill  of  those  who,  from  whatever    reason,  re- 
frained from  engaging  in  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus  considered  that  IVlr.  Roger 
Smith's  paper  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  had 
ever  been  read  before  the  Association.  He  had  often 
thought  in  reading  books  and  papers  that  writers 
might  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those  who 
had  something  to  say,  and  were  able  to  say  it — he 
included  Mr.  Smith  in  this  category  ;  (2)  those  who 
had  something  to  say  and  were  not  able  to  say  it ; 
and  (3)  those  who  had  nothing  to  say  and  yet  said 
it.  He  cordially  agreed  with  the  author  in  advoca- 
ting the  adoption  by  architects  and  other  professional 
men  of  something  like  a  .system  in  the  conduct  of 
their  correspondence;  in  fact,  architects  could  not 
be  too  careful  on  this  point,  and  to  be   successful  in 
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matters  of  business  they  required,  in  addition  to  an 
urbanity  and  courtesv  of  manner,  something  of  a 
lawyer's  training.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanlis  to  Mr.  Koger  Smith  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  had  occasion,  some  time  since,  to  give  special 
attention  to  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  one  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 
■was  that,  with  regard  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  profes.sion,  tos.ay  nothing  of  boolis,  there  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it ;  by  that  he  meant  that  the 
descriptions  of  buildings  and  other  works  which  ap- 
peared were  a  great  deal  too  long  to  be  read  by  those 
■who  had  little  time  to  devote  to  reading.  Anil 
he  had  suggested  that  by  a  more  general  use  of  wood- 
cuts illus'tr.ative  of  the"detuils  of  a  building,  much 
space  would  be  saved  in  the  letter-press,  while  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  work  would  be  conveyed  than  by 
any  amount  of  words.  Again,  it  was  often  the 
case  that  the  writers  in  the  professional  pfnod.cals 
took  up  and  treated  of  subj<;cts  very  exhaustively 
and  correctly,  but  went  only  so  far  with  them  as 
many  of  their  readers  could  go.  The  reason  of  that 
■was," he  believed,  that  the  really  practical  men  who 
could  extend  the  general  knowledge  of  the  profession 
on  particular  subjects  were  too  much  occupied,  or 
were  not  adepts  in  using  the  pen.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Blashill  strongly  deprecated  the  habit,  which  he 
said  was  too  prevalent  amongst  writers  on  architec- 
tural subjects,  of  quarrelling  in  print.  If  such 
■writers  would  say  what  they  had  to  say  upon  a  sub- 
ject without  importing  irrelevant  personalities  into 
the  matter,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  their 
readers. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  in  supporting  the  proposi- 
tion, endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Smith  had  said  as  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  occasionally  devoting  time 
and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  an  essay  or 
paper  for  the  press,  especially  if  the  subject  wa.« 
one  that  had  been  comparatively  neglected,  as  the 
conscientious  ■writer  must  thoroughly  study  the 
subject  upon  which  he  ventured  to  write.  He  rather 
thought  that  if  the  custom  (so  general  on  the  Con- 
tinent) of  appending  the  signatures  of  the  authors  to 
theu-  articles  was  adopted,  the  value  of  the  profes- 
sional press  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  As  to  Mr. 
Blashill's  complaint  that  sometimes  writers  only 
went  as  far  as  many  of  their  readers  could  go  with 
them,  he  thought  it  a  very  good  pl.an  for  a  writer, 
in  commencing  an  article  or  a  series  of  articles  on 
any  given  subject,  to  state  at  the  commencement 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  how  he  was  going  to 
do  it,  and,  then,  if  such  a  programme  comprised 
nothing  new  to  the  reader,  he  could  "  skip  "  it. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  said  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  various  classes  of  readers  even 
of  a  professional  journal,  and  that  being  so,  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  all  the  matter  contained 
therein  should  be  suited  to  only  one  class  of  persons. 
Those  who  subscribed  to  such  journals  were  under 
no  compulsion  to  read  everything  published  in  them  ; 
let  each  reader  take  what  suited  him  best.  Of  course 
the  professional  journals  in  some  degree  resembled 
the  daily  press,  in  that  they  were  of  a  more 
ephemeral  character  than  books ;  and  an  old  volume 
of  a  professional  journal  was  chiefly  interest- 
ing .13  ■  embodying  a  portion  of  professional 
liistory,  ju<.t  as  an  old  file  of  the  Times  ccmtaincd 
a  portion  of  oi;r  national  history.  The  old  maxim 
that  a  writer  should  keep  in  front  of  his  readers, 
but  not  out  of  their  sight,  was  true,  but  it  ■was 
onlv  a  limited  statement  of  a  truth.  With  reference 
to  architectural  literature  generally,  he  thought 
there  had  been  of  late  years  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  quality  and  value  of  the  illustrations.  Works 
equal  in  this  respect  to  those  by  the  elder  Pugin, 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpc,  and  other  illustrators  of  books, 
were  rarely  published  now.  The  practice  of  publish- 
ing detachecl  specimens,  although  admirable  so  far 
as  it  went,  had  a  tendency,  in  his  opinion,  to  burden 
rather  than  enrich  architectural  literature,  lie  cor- 
dially supported  the  motion. 

The  Chaiu.man,  in  putting  the  proposition  to  the 
meeting,  said  he  heartily  endorsed  all  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  said  about  specifications.  They  should 
either  be  full  and  minute,  giving  all  measurements 
and  scantlings,  or  they  should  be  general,  but  com- 
prehensive, ■«'ith  all  dimensions  figured  on  the 
plans. 

Mr.  RoGKR  S.MiTii  having  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment, tlie  meeting  terminated. 


KORTH  WALK    OF  CLOISTERS, 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

THERE  are  few  Mediicval  remains  that  pre- 
sent a  better  opportunity  for  study  than  the 
cloisters  of  our  own  Westminster  .Vbbey.  They 
cannot  be  too  frequently  visited  bj*  students  in 
London,  who  are  often  tempted  abroad  and  to  over- 
look the  beauties  which  are  within  easj'  reach. 

It  we  choose  a  bright  sunny  day  when  the  streets 
are  unbearable,  and  take  up  our  position  in  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  cloister,  if  we  ■n-ait  a  little 
until  the  eye  has  become  used  to  the  subdued  light, 
wc  shall  be  rewarded  for  our  pains,  for  we  are  look- 
ing upon  some  work  of  the  purest  and  most  spirited 
period — much  mutilated,  it  is  true,  but  retaining 
still  its  native  vigour.  Mr.  Scott  has  given  us  such 
a  good  account  of  the  arcbaiology  of  these  cloisters 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  different  periods 
of  Gothic  architecture  which  they  so  fully  represent. 
Our  view  shows  the  junction  between  the  acutely- 
pointed  vaulting  and  that  of  a  later  date,  the  diffe- 
rence in  height  giving  an  opportunity  for  some  sur- 
face tracery  of  pleasing  design.  An  iron  fence  or 
grille  has  been  put  up  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
these  cloisters,  which  jars  sadly  with  the  h.armony 
of  the  perspective,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  pro- 
tect the  work.  Our  sketch  was  takeu  before  it  was 
put  up. 

AVe  h.ave  much  to  learn  on  our  own  soil  before 
rushing  to  the  Continent  or  even  "  strange  Japan." 
True  art  must  be  the  expression  of  the  national 
mind,  and  harmonise  with  its  surroundings.  It 
cannot  flourish  when  merely  transplanted,  though  it 
may  be  improved  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  culture. 

W.  H.  L. 


CIVIL  XSD  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS' 
SOCIETY. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  members  of  this  Society  and 
their  friends,  to  the  number  of  about  forty, 
paid  a  visit,  by  permission  of  the  directors,  to  the 
works  of  the  Native  Guano  Company,  which  are 
situated  within  the  grounds  of  the  Crossness  Pumping 
Station  of  the  Southern  Main  Drainage  System. 
The  system  of  sewage  conversion  about  to  be  tried 
is  that  known  as  the  "  A.  B.  C."  process,  and  will 
soon  be  in  full  operation,  it  having  already  Iieen  ex- 
perimentally tried  here  on  a  small  scale.  The  whole 
of  the  modus  operandi  was  fully  explained  to  the 
members,  and  some  samples  of  sewage  were  treated 
for  their  information;  after  fully  inspecting  .all  the 
works,  they  were  shown  some  samples  of  ^dried 
sewage,  which,  when  ground,  is  sold  as  manure 
(Native  Guano),  and  was  sail  to  be  mucli  sought 
after  by  the  farmers  who  have  once  tried  it.  The 
members  then,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
visited  the  engine-house  and  ■ivorks  of  the  Cross- 
ness Pumping  Station,  where  the  four  immense 
engines  required  to  pump  the  sewage  up  into  the 
reservoirs  were  minutely  examined  and  explained 
to  them ;  these  engines  caused  much  interest  on 
account  of  their  great  size  and  power.  Two  are 
continually  kept  working,  each  making  six  strokes 
per  minute,  and  pumping  2,000  gallons  at  each 
stroke.  The  other  two  are  kept  as  reserve  engines, 
in  case  of  a  storm  occurring  in  the  London  district, 
in  which  case  the  united  power  of  all  four  engines, 
pumping  48,000  gallons  per  minute,  is  not  more  than 
suftieient  to  keep  under  the  storm-water  pouring 
down. 


KEW  GARDENS. 


to  display  them.  But  no  real!)-  good  effects  are 
possible  in  our  botanic  gardens  so  long  as  the  system 
of  ignoring  the  necessity  of  breadth,  and  of  dotting 
about  trees  and  shrubs  prevails,  as  if  the  object  ■u'as 
to  prevent  the  free  sweep  of  the  poacher's  net.  The 
objects  preserved  in  a  botanic  garden  are  in  them- 
selves so  beautiful  and  interesting  that,  to  numbers 
of  persons,  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  their 
arrangement  does  not  present  itself.  No  language 
which  we  can  employ  can  describe  the  enormous 
difference  between  a  vast  national  botanical  garden, 
so  arranged  that  the  various  types  of  vegetation  pre- 
served therein  would  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  one  disposed  in  the  ordinary  mauner. 


MODERN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society  at  Preston,  on  Saturday, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  gave  a  few  useful 
hints  on  the  subject  of  church  architec- 
ture. After  urging  the  necessity  of  increasing 
activity  on  the  p.art  of  the  Society  in  church 
building,  and  through  the  means  of  mission-rooms 
and  other  agencies  of  filling  churches  with  devout 
congregations  when  they  were  built,  the  Bishop  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Society  would  see  to  it  that 
the  new  churches  which  were  being  built  should  be 
"  substanti.al "  churches.  He  had  been  rather  alarmed 
at  the  unsubstantial  character  of  some  of  these  new 
churches.  A  friend  had  told  him  that  there  was 
hardly  a  new  church  in  Manchester  that  would  live 
for  fifty  years.  He  (the  Bishop)  hoped  that  that 
was  an  exaggerated  way  of  putting  the  case,  but 
there  was  a  foundation  of  truth  in  the  saying.  He 
observed  that  roo  itimbers  sometimes  were  slender, 
and  in  some  instances  churches  which  had  been  built 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  were  giving  way  in 
the"  roof.  Everybody  knew  that  a  cheap  article 
proved  often  the  dearest  article  in  the  end.  If  they 
would  forego  in  the  building  of  churches  the  use  of 
frittering  ornament,  which  was  often  an  excu.se  for 
veiling  an  architect's  inability  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  architectural  proportion,  and  be  content  with 
solid  substantial  outlines  with  good  proportions,  the 
result  would  be  more  satisfactory.  Another  point 
the  Bishop  urged  wa.s  that  they  should  measure  their 
churches,  not  by  the  sittings,  but  by  the  kneelers. 
In  many  churches  the  pews  were  so  inconvenient 
that  kneeling  in  them  w.a3  extremely  uncomfort- 
able ;  indeed,  in  many  pews  there  was  no  provi- 
sion for  kneelers,  and  no  effort  w.is  made  to  induce  the 
congregation  to  relinquish  the  sitting  position  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  maintaining.  Probably  the 
Bishop  knows  full  well,  though  he  did  not  say  so, 
that  owing  to  the  extreme  length  to  which  sermons 
occasionally  run  congregations  are  apt  to  fall  fast 
asleep,  and  but  for  want  of  room  would  probably 
adopt  a  reclining  posture.  This  is  unquestionably 
wrong,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  there  are  faults  ou 
both  sides.  The  clergyman  has  no  more  right  to 
preach  at  unseemly  length  in  the  pulpit  than  th& 
congregation  to  lie  at  full  length  in  their  pews. 


It  is  intended  shortly  to  carry  out  certain  im- 
provements at  Ki'utliwark-bridge,  "n'ith  tlu-  object 
of  rendering  it  more  suitable  for  traftic.  The  arches 
of  the  bridge  are  to  be  lowered,  and  the  gradients 
of  the  approaches  lessened.  The  cost  of  tho  work.s 
■will  not  be  less,  on  a  rough  calculation,  than 
£100,000. 


IN  point  of  design,  Kew  Gardens  (says  a  writer 
in  the  Garden')  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  indi- 
cating what  to  avoid.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  Kew  has  anything  like  a  monopoly  of  bad 
design  ;  there  are  many  botanic  gardens  worse  laid 
out  than  it,  notably  the  Paris  Gardens  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Kew  the  fault  is  perhaps  the  more  glaring,  as 
the  great  size  of  the  place  has  not  m.-ule  necessary 
that  overcrowding  which  is  unavoidable  in  the 
numerous  small  botanic  gardens  scattered  over 
Europe.  A  notion  prev.iifs  that  good  design  is 
not  easily  secured  in  a  botanic  garden,  and  some- 
times thiit  it  is  not  desirable.  No  idea  can  be  more 
erroneous,  or  more  fraught  with  danger  to  pnldii' 
gardens.  Any  one  who  knows  the  private  plant 
collections  of  "the  United  Kingdom  is  well  aware  tliat 
the  finest  and  fullest  collection  is  often  also  tlie 
the  most  beautifully  and  effectively  arranged.  Take 
the  case  of  alpine'  plants  and  filmy  ferns,  for 
example:  everybody  knows  that  the  finest  collections 
of  these  arc  not  only  nrmnig  the  best  arranged,  but 
are  disposed  in  an  entirely  novel  and  exquisitely- 
beautiful  manner ;  the  fa"ct  is,  that  when  the  true 
and  natural  mode  of  arrangement  is  applied,  the 
nobler  tly;  collection  the  higher  the  aisthctic  effects 
will  i>ruTe,  provided  always  there  is  space  ou  which 


BUILDING  IN  CONCRETE. 

MR.  T.-VLL'.S  persevering  and  continued  efforts 
in  furtherance  of  tlie  more  general  adoption 
of  concrete  as  a  building  material  are  known  to 
most  of  our  readers.  A  company,  consisting,  we 
believe,  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely  of  former 
clients,  who  are  well  satisfied  with  his  apparatus, 
has  been  formed  for  its  manufacture,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  building  in  concrete  generally.  Extensive 
premises  have  been  erected  in  Lawson-street,  Great 
Dover-street,  and  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  ex- 
hibit in  their  construction  the  advantageous  adop- 
tion of  concrete  in  various  ways.  The  factory 
itself— liOft.  by  oOft.  by  -lOft.  in  height— is  erected, 
in  concrete,  and  in  the  arched  concrete  boiler-house 
underground  is  a  tank  of  the  same  material,  holding 
l.'),UOO  g.allons  of  ■water.  The  walls  and  floors  of 
offices  and  stores  are  also  all  concrete;  a  circular 
staircase  is  similarly  built,  and  the  whole  of  the 
machinery,  together  with  the  furnace,  &c.,  are  set 
in  bed  and  foundations  of  concrete.  Every  opportu- 
nity is  thus  afforded  to  the  visitor  of  witnessing  the 
capabiUties  of  the  material  under  ;ill  varieties  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  company  have  secured  Mr.  Tail's 
services  as  manager,  and  are  at  the  present  time 
engaged  as  busily  as  possible  in  manufacturing  the 
"  Patent  Universal  Building  .Vpparatus,"  and  in  the 
construction  of  numerous  and  extensive  buildings 
ill  London  and  the  country — amongst  others,  some 
industrial  dwellings  for  the  Peabody  trustees. 


New  schools  in  connection  ■with  tho  Church  of 
S.  Lawrence,  York,  have  been  erected.  Mr.  New- 
stead,  of  York,  was  the  architect. 
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HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

liEPOET  OF   EEFEEEES. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  rej^ort  that,  having  ex- 
amined aU  the  di-awings  submitted  to  us,  the 
list  of  which  has  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  of  Karch  8,  we  award  the  prize  for  tlie 
best  Plan  for  a  Mansion  to  the  drawing  bear- 
ing the  motto  of 

"  ExPEliiENTiA ;" 

and  that  we  sward  the  prize  for  the  best 
Plan  for  a  Villa  to  the  drawing  bearing  the 
motto  of 

"  DOMUS." 

That  we  consider  in  the  competition  for 
the  Mansion,  the  next  in  merit  to  be  that  set 
which  has  no  motto,  and  which  we  have 
marked  in  pencil  for  reference  No.  '2i.  One 
other  set  is  worthy  of  mention,  entitled  "  En 
Avant." 

We  would,  before  proceeding  to  consider 
the  Villas,  point  out  the  leading  defects  in 
the  three  sets  of  Plaus  for  Mansions,  one  of 
which  we  consider  entitled  to  the  prize  and 
the  others  to  hououralile  mention. 

The  prize  set,  motto  "  Experientia." — 
Among  the  defects  of  this  set  is  (1)  the  loggia 
and  entrance.  Such  a  mode  of  entrance  to  a 
mansion  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  ; 
(2)  a  great  part  of  the  corridor  is  only  lighted 
by  a  doorway  at  end.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects  we  consider  this  design  fully  entitled 
to  the  first  prize  and  deserving  of  consider- 
able commendation.  It  is  well  within  the 
limit  of  the  cubic  coutents  specified.  Its  plan 
is  simple,  tlie  sizes  and  aspects  of  the  rooms  are 
good,  and  the  internal  communications  are 
well  planned,  and,  with  the  exception  referred 
to,  properly  lighted.  This  design  is  shown 
in  a  well  prepared  set  of  drawings,  and  its 
architectural  treatment  is  entitled  to  praise. 

The  next  in  merit  is  that  which  we 
have  marked  24.  This  set  of  drawings  has 
the  best  perspective  view  of  all  those 
sent  in  for  these  competitions.  Among 
the  defects  we  would  mention  (1)  the  water- 
closet  on  ground  floor  is  too  small  for 
a  mansion  ;  (2)  that  there  is  not  any  water- 
closet  on  the  first  floor  ;  (3)  that  the  passage 
from  front  to  back  is  badly  planned. 

With  regard  to  the  third  in  order  of  merit 
— motto,  "  En  Avant  " — the  special  errors 
we  notice  are  (1)  the  absence  of  di-essing- 
rooms,  there  being  only  one  to  all  the  bed- 
rooms ;  (2)  the  darkness  of  corridor ;  (3)  the 
perfectly  unnecessary  loss  of  space  between 
the  coiling  joists  of  upper  floor  and  the  tie 
beam  of  roof. 

With  regard  to  the  Villas,  we  would  place 
the  following  sets  of  drawings  in  their  order 
of  merit: — 2.  "Una  Quinta."  3.  "  Coiite 
qu'il  Coute."  i.  "  Glasgowegian."  5.  "  One 
in  a  Hundred."  6.  "Home."  7.  "Let  us 
Labour  with  Love." 

Perhaps,  before  proceeding  to  place  in  al- 
phabetical order  the  remaining  drawings 
which  we  think  contain  such  good  points  in 
them  as  deserve  honourable  mention,  while 
they  are  inferior  to  the  seven  sets  above  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  lead- 
ing errors  in  these. 

First  then,  the  prize  set  "Domus."  (1)  No 
servants'  water-closet ;  (2)  no  tradesmen's 
entrance,  except  through  scullery  ;  (3)  the 
pantry  is  entered  direct  from  the  kitchen  ; 
(4)  no  larder  ;  (o)  not  any  di-essing-room  on 
the  first-floor  ;  and  the  principal  bedroom  is 
rather  large.  The  general  shape  of  the  block 
is  also  not  of  the  most  compact ;  and  the  do- 
sign  supposes  a  site,  to  a  certain  extent,  pe- 
culiar. The  drawings  are  fairly  executed, 
but  not  remarkable,  and  the  architectural 
treatment,  though  respectable,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  several  of  the  designs  which  we  are 
compelled  to  place  below  it. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  we 
Lave  given  the  first  place  to  "  Uomus,"  it 
has  been  partly  because  there  was  no  design 
approaching  it  in  general  merit,  against  which 
more  serious  defects  could  not  be   alleged, 


and  partly  because  there  are  marked  excellen- 
cies in  the  plan.  The  cubic  contents  of  the 
design  are  within  the  limit ;  the  aspect  and 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  is  excellent.  Thei'e  is  extremely 
little  space  lost  in  corridors  or  passages, 
every  portion  is  thoroughly  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  offices  are  properly  propor- 
tioned in  size  and  number  to  the  house,  and 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  minutiai  of 
arrangement.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that 
we  do  not  regard  this  as  quite  so  satisfactory 
a  first  prize  as  the  one  in  the  Mansion  compe- 
tition. 

"Una  Quinta" — Here  we  would  point 
out — (1)  That  the  starting  of  staircase  on 
ground  floor  is  very  awkward  ;  (2)  we  think 
the  size  of  -the  retiring  room  on  ground  floor 
too  large  for  the  class  of  house  ;  (3)  the 
access  to  servants'  water-closet  being  through 
scullery;  (4)  the  loss  of  room  occasioned  by 
having  a  second  passage.  The  architectural 
treatment  we  consider  well  wrought  out, 
though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  elaborate. 

"  Coiite  qu'il  Coiite." — With  regard  to  this 
set  it  is  beyond  the  prescribed  cubic  contents, 
and  we  think  it  right  to  express  an  opinion 
that  such  a  circumstance  is  injurious  to  our 
profession,  whether  it  be  intentional  or  the 
result  of  carelessness.  The  drawings  are  of 
considerable  merit.  Amongthe  defects  are — 
(r)The  want  of  height  of  the  kitchen;  (2) 
the  absence  of  servants'  water-closet ;  (3)  the 
absence  of  any  larder  or  coal  store.  Still,  the 
compactness  of  the  general  block,  the  good 
disposition  of  the  plan,  and  the  excellent 
architectural  treatment,  are  such  as  in  spite  of 
these  defects  would  have  recommended  this 
design  for  a  first  place  had  it  not  been  dis- 
qualified as  above  stated. 

"  Glasgowegian." — Here  we  would  point 
out  —  (1)  that  there  is  no  water-closet 
on  the  ground  floor  ;  (2)  that  the  kitchen  is 
too  small ;  (3)  that  the  fireplace  therein  is 
badly  placed ;  (4)  the  awkward  arrangement 
to  obtain  double  doors  from  the  kitchen. 
Architectural  treatment,  as  shown  on  the 
drawings,  is  simple  and  good,  and  avoids  the 
fault  of  over-elaborateness,  into  which  some 
of  the  others  have  fallen. 

"  One  in  a  Himdred." — The  defects  are — 
(1)  no  flue  or  copper  in  scullery  ;  (2)  dark 
lobby  by  kitchen  ;  (3)  the  access  to  dining- 
room  from  kitchen  necessitating  the  crossing 
the  hall ;  (4)  the  loss  of  space  in  passages  ; 
(5)  the  darkness  of  the  passages.  The  archi- 
tectural treatment  is  fair  but  not  remarkable. 

"  Home." — Among  the  defects  are  the 
darkness  of  the  passages  on  the  ground  and 
first  floors.  Architectural  treatment  is  open 
to  the  very  serious  objection  that,  however 
good  in  itself,  it  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
design  to  which  the  premium  in  the  Mansion 
competition  has  been  adjudicated. 

"Let  usLabour  with  Love." — Here  we  would 
point  out — (1)  the  smallness  of  the  kitchen 
(lift.  6in.  X  lift.),  scull.'ry  and  oftices  ;  (2) 
the  dark  lobby  en  route  from  kitchen  to  front 
door  ;  (3)  the  building  could  not  be  erected 
at  anything  like  the  price  fixed — namely,  8d. 
a  foot.  This  circumstance  disqualified  this 
design,  in  our  opinion,  from  competing  for 
the  first  place  ;  but  wo  beg  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  the  drawings  and 
the  architectural  treatment,  which,  though 
perhaps  overdone,  is  well  worked  out. 

Ne.xt  we  come  to  those  designs  which, 
while  inferior  to  the  seven  preceding,  are 
still  worthy  of  praise.  W^e  give  them  in 
alphabetical  order: — "  Ad  Rem,"  "Aiblins," 
"  Anguis  inHerba,"  "  Bed  of  Stone,"  "  Dex- 
ter," "  Je  Vis  en  Espoir,"  "Libra,"  "  Not  the 
Workman  but  the  AVork  ;  "  "  Out  of  My 
Scanty  Leisure,"  &c.  ;  "  I'rudentia;"  "  Quot 
Homines  tot  Sententise ;"  "  Simplex  Mun- 
ditus;"  "Z." 

We  think  we  have  given  such  information 
as  will  enable  those  who  see  the  drawings  to 
find  out  how  far  we  have  correctly  judged,  and 
we  would  only  say  that  we  have  devoted  very 
much  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  many  sets 
of  di-awings  submitted  to  us. 


Desiring  to  meet  the  views  of  some  of  the 
competitors  who  have  written  to  you  wishing 
sonie  information  as  to  what  are  the  principal 
defects  most  generally  met  with  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful plans,  we  would  shortly  state  the 
leading  points,  so  that  each  competitor  may 
examine  his  own  design,  and  see  which  of 
them  apply  thereto,  and  thus  in  the  future 
avoid  such  errors.  The  darkness  of  passages  • 
the  loss  of  space  in  passages  ;  the  neglect 
of  aspect,  as,  for  example,  the  dining-room  in 
some  of  the  designs  is  placed  so  tliat  the  setting 
sun  comes  to  that  room,  &c.  ;  ill  proportion 
of  rooms — as  an  example,  we  may  mention  a 
billiard  room  80ft.  by  13ft.,  showing  an 
ignorance  of  the  dimensions  requisite  for 
such  a  room ;  servants'  offices,  either  too 
large  or  too  small  for  the  reception  rooms  ; 
straggling-planned  ground  floor  ;  approach  to 
front  door  past  windows  of  sitting-room. 

Incidentally,  we  may  mention  not  any  of 
the  designs  had  any  provision  for  cisterns  to 
contain  rain-water  on  first  floor,  so  as  to  save 
the  use  of  the  force-pump,  or  the  labour  of 
carrying  water  upstairs. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  the  competition 
di-awings  do  credit  to  the  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  them,  and  we  trust  the 
result  will  be  to  improve  the  practice  and 
promote  the  study  of  this  important  branch 
of  an  architect's  work. 

Banister  Fletcher. 
Thomas  Koger  Smith. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  AND  THE 

CENSUS. 

fTlHERE  is  probably  no  fact  connected  with 
-*-  the  Census  return  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  with  the  manner  in  which  these 
returns  are  obtained,  so  striking  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  as  their  universality.  The 
army  of  enumerators  went  forth  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  April,  1871,  to  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  due  course  the  most 
isolated  cottages  on  Dartmoor  and  the  most 
out-of-the-way  islands  of  the  Hebrides  are 
made  to  disclose  their  secrets  just  as  openly 
as  the  quiet  old  city  parishes  with  their 
gloomy  warehouses  and  deserted  churches. 
From  an  architectural  point  of  view  none  of  the 
Census  returns  can  couqiare  in  point  of  interest 
with  those  of  the  City,  together  with  the 
numerous  adjacent  boroughs  and  hamlets 
proper,  which  go  to  form  the  wonderful 
town  of  London  ;  and  as  we  have  now  before 
us  an  early  copy  of  the  returns  relating  to 
the  City,  we  propose  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
many  facts  which  seem  more  particularly 
to  concern  om-  readers. 

In  the  last  preceding  enumeration  on  the 
night  of  April  the  2nd,  1801,  there  were 
in  the  City  112,063  inhabitants  domiciled  in 
13,298  houses,  while  no  less  than  2,058  houses 
were  returned  as  uninhabited,  only  97  of 
which  were  in  course  of  erection.  But  in 
the  decade  since  1861  new  roads  and  new 
railways  have  played  at  ninepins  with  the 
houses,  and  the  inhabitants  have  migrated  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  find,  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  1871,  a  decrease  in  tlie  number  of 
residents  in  the  City  amounting  to  37,166, 
the  population  within  the  walls  at  the  last 
Census  being  set  down  at  only  74,879  souls. 
The  parishes  into  which  tlie  600  acres  covered 
by  the  City  are  divided  are  117  in  number,  if 
we  omit  those  of  S.  JSIary,  Whitechapel,  and 
Holy  Trinity,  Minories.  Eight  houses  in  the 
former  parish  are  now  enumerated  in  the 
City  population  for  the  following  strange 
reason  : — The  custom  formerly  was,  when  a 
house  was  situated  in  more  than  one  parish,, 
to  reckon  it  in  that  one  in  which  the  master 
of  the  house  laid  his  had  to  sleep.  The 
present  method,  however,  is  to  place  the 
house  in  that  parish  into  which  the  front 
door  opens,  and  hence  these  eight  houses  in 
the  [larish  of  S.  Mary,  no  part  of  which  are 
in  the  City  area,  have  been  added  to  the  City 
total  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  proved, 
in  the  case  of  Holy  Trinity,   Minories,   that 
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this  parish  is  not,  as  generally  supposed,  in 
the  ward  of  Portsokeu.  and,  in  fact,  is  not  in 
the  City  at  all.  and  it  is,  therefore,  omitted 
in  the  iinal  return.  If  we  divide  the  GOO 
acres  hy  117  we  obtain  an  averajre  of  rather 
over  five  acres  to  each  parisli ;  but  many  of 
them  arc  considerably  beneatli  the  averaj;c 
size.  That  such  is  tlie  ease  may  readily  be 
seen  when  we  state  that  t'annon-street, 
which  is  under  half  a  mile  in  length,  is  situ- 
ated in  sixteen  jiarishes.  and  the  Xcw  A'ic- 
toria-street,  which  is  far  shorter,  pa.sses 
through  no  less  than  fourteen  parishes.  As 
an  example  of  the  wholesale  destruction 
recently  brought  about  in  some  of  the  City 
parishes  by  the  new  improvements,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  instance  the  formation  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  the  constructors  of 
which  have  annihilated  the  parish  of  S. 
Mary  Moimtliaw.  This  parish  figures 
in  these  returns  as — inhabited  houses  none, 
ditto  uninhabited  two,  total  population  nil. 
In  several  other  parishes  the  number  of 
empty  houses  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
those  which  are  tenanted.  Thus,  in  S.  Olave, 
Silver-street,  the  population  of  4!)  souls  was 
contained  in  11  inh.abited  houses  with  C4  unin- 
h.abitetl  ones.  luS.  Matthew,  Friday-street, 
we  find  70  individuals  in  9  inhabited  and  22 
empty  houses.  These  good  folks  have,  we 
believe,  a  parish  church  and  an  incumbent  all 
to  themselves,  and  they  share  with  All- 
hallows-the-Less  the  honour  of  being  the  two 
smallest  City  parishes,  each  having  a  church 
for  a  population  of  70,  all  told.  In  AUhallows- 
the-Less  the  houses  which  are  empty  and 
full  are  evenly  balanced,  there  being  14  of 
each,  as  is  the  case  also  in  S.  Andi-ew 
Hubbard,  Eastcheap,  where  there  are 
;il  of  each,  and  S.  Martin  Vintry  22. 
Only  seven  parishes  in  the  return  are  en- 
tirely free  from  empty  houses.  Of  course, 
very  many  of  the  houses  described  as  empty 
are  tenanted  diu'ing  the  day,  and  are  merely 
locked  up  as  warehouses  at  night  :  but  it 
seems  strange  that,  whereas  in  the  returns  of 
1861  there  were  only,  as  we  have  seen,  2,058 
such  houses,  we  have  in  1871  3,20.5  unin- 
habited, (34  of  which  were  in  course  of  erection. 

Looking  at  the  population  of  the  individual 
parishes,  we  find  that  only  in  eight  cases  is 
there  any  increase,  the  total  of  which  is  only 
329.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  the  parish 
of  S.  Alban's,  Wood-street,  amounting 
to  G9,  and  the  smallest  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  is  a  gain  of  8.  The  most 
remarkable  increase,  however,  is  in  the 
parish  of  .S.  Cliristophcr-le-Stocks,  which  has 
doubled  in  numbers.  It  comprises  eight  full 
and  two  empty  houses,  according  to 
the  enumerator,  with  45  inhabitants, 
against  23  in  18(')1.  Now,  as  this  parish 
consists  only  of  portions  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Koyal  Exchange,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  upon  what  jirinciple  it  has  been 
made  up  into  residences.  The  population  on 
the  night  of  the  Census,  or  the  greater  part, 
at  all  events,  neither  resided  nor  slept  (it  is 
to  be  hoped)  in  the  parish,  consisting,  as  it 
did,  chiefly  of  the  soldiers  sent  to  guard  the 
Bank. 

In  109  parishes  there  has  been  a  decrease, 
since  18G1,  which  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  37,495.  The  chief  comparative  decrease  has 
taken  place  in  the  before-mentioned  parishes 
of  S.  Mary  Mounthaw  (if  two  empty  houses 
can  be  called  a  parish),  which  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  former  census,  474  inhabitants,  and 
S.  Olave,  Silver-street,  where  there  were 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  49  residents  against 
627  in  18G1.  The  largest  actual  loss  occurs  m 
S.  Botolph  Without,  I5ishopsgate,  where 
there  is  a  decrease  of  5,4(;2  in  the  ten  years, 
the  numbers  being  ll,oG9  in  1801,  against 
6,107  in  1,S71 :  while  in  S.  Giles  Without, 
Cripplegate,  the  most  populous  City  parish, 
there  were  8,894  in  1871,  against  l'3,49.s  in 
1861,  or  a  decrease  of  4,604.  The  smallest 
numerical  decrease  occurs  in  the  parish  of  S. 
Marg.aret  Pattens,  Rood-lane,  which  has  only 
one  inhabitant  less — n.amely,  ltl3  against  104 
in  18G1.     Many  of  the  lesser  parishes  have 


been  in  the  last  few  years  united  for  eccle- 
siastical objects,  and  for  the  management  of 
the  poor  :  the  number  of  parislies  enumerated 
in  the  census  of  1831  was  98  within,  and  11 
without  tlie  walls.  If  we  glance  at  the  rating 
of  the  different  parishes  we  are  struck  by  the 
wonderful  variations  which  occur,  even  in  such 
as  are  contiguous.  AVhile  the  26  inhabited 
houses  .and  21  empty  ones  in  S.  George, 
l$otolph-lane,  pay  a  poor-rate  of  Is.  3d.  in 
the  pound,  the  22  full, , and  21  empty  houses 
in  the  parish  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  Wal- 
brook,  escape  with  a  twopenny  rate.  The  ves- 
trymen of  S.  Alartin  Outwicli  expressed  at 
their  last  meeting  a  strongfeeling  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  great  expense  of  keeping  up 
the  church,  it  being  almost  useless,  as 
scarcely  any  one  attends,  and  it  occupies  a 
large  plot  of  .valuable  ground.  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  this  effect,  and  a  copy  ordered 
to  lie  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of  IjOndon 
and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  S. 
Martin's  consists  of  22  houses  with  137  in- 
habitants, with  a  poor-rate  of  7d.  in  the 
pound,  and  a  voluntary  church-rate  of  Id. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  passing  of  such  a  bill 
as  is  now  before  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  union  of  benefices,  especially  those  of 
the  City. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Census 
Commissioners  is  really  quite  light  read- 
ing, the  returns  are  displayed  in  such 
an  interesting  form,  and  so  many  amusing 
particidars  are  given.  The  descriptions  of  the 
various  Census  districts  are  truly  graphic, 
and  the  language,  if  anything,  almost  too 
flowery.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  metropolis, 
where  the  writer  is  evidently  carried  away  by 
the  magnificence  of  his  theme,  he  begins  by 
st.ating  that  "  London  deserves  the  first  place, 
as  it  is  the  living  centre  of  the  Empire  where 
all  its  forces  converge.  It  grows  as  the  power 
of  England  grows ;  it  is  the  emporium  of 
capital,  ,and  its  people  are  in  communication 
by  liirth  and  blood,  by  trade  and  intelligence, 
with  all  the  affiliated  cities  in  these  islands, "  and 
concludes  by  stating  that  "  it  was  prized  by 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  Cobbett  nick- 
named it  the  AVen  ;  Price  called  it  one  ef  the 
graves  of  mankind,  and  the  State  showed  it 
no  favour  ;  yet  here,  unsurpassed  by  anj'  city 
in  health,  fuU  of  riches,  and  rich  above  all 
things  in  men,  in  the  year  1871  she  stands 
by  her  river,  her  railways,  her  public  edifices, 
her  grand  embankments,  her  magnificent 
bridges,  the  Queen  City  of  the  World." 


TURNEirS  "LIBEE  STUDIORUM.'* 

THERE  is  at  the  present  moment  on  foot  one  of 
the  most  import.iut  of  those  seini-pri\-ate 
exhibitions  or  collections -wliich  the  amateurs  of  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  get  up  from  time  to  time 
in  their  handsome  new  rooms  in  Savile-rnw ;  and 
every  lover  of  Turner,  or  of  landscape,  would  do  well 
to  seek  access  to  it. while  he  can.  A  still  more 
important  collection — one  of  the  works  of  Holbein — 
is  understood  to  be  in  immediate  contemplation  by 
the  same  body  of  gentlemen  ;  and  to  the  preparations 
for  that  the  present  assemblage  of  Turner  illustra- 
tions will  have  to  give  jilace,  it  is  most  likely,  almost 
before  its  existence  has  become  known. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  studying  the  great 
master's  method  and  its  results  iu  one  of  the  choicest 
and  soundest  efforts  of  his  genius  at  its  prime  is  not 
likely  to  recur.  The  reader  knows  how  the  famous 
series  called  '"Liber  Studiornm."  jiartly  suggested  as 
to  its  idea  by  the  "  Liber  Veritatis"  of  Claude,  was 
begun  by  Turner  in  the  year  1807,  and  issued  in  a 
desultory  way,  live  prints  at  a  time,  during  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  yeari,,  up  to  fourteen 
number.s,  comprising  in  all  seventy  jirints  and  a 
frontispiece  ;  and  how  after  the  year  lull)  the  issue 
stopped,  and  the  remaining  tliirty  plates,  twenty  at 
least  of  which  liad  been  prepared,  were  never  pub- 
lislied.  Tlie  metliod  employed  in  the  publication  was 
this : — Of  each  subject  Turner  first  made  the  draw- 
ing carefully  and  completely  in  sepia ;  next,  as  the 
preliminary  stage  of  engraving  it,  he  etched  or  got 
etched  on  the  copper  plate  all  the  leading  outlines  of 
the  design,  and  the  outlines  only,  without  shading 
or  toning;  finally,  the  shading  and  toning  were 
tilled  in  ou  the   plate  by  the  mezzotiut    process  of 
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engraving,  carried  out  sometimes  by  the  artists  own 
hand,  more  commonly  by  engravers  whom  he  em- 
ployed, but  always  with  a  perpetual  and  sciupulous 
supervision  of  the  work,  and  repeated  trials  and 
improvements  made  under  his  own  fastidious  eye. 
The  technical  peculiarit_v  lies  in  the  comliination  of 
the  processes  of  etching  and  mezzotint  upon  the  same 
plate,  and  in  the  use  of  a  warm  brown-coloured  iuk 
in  printing,  to  effect  as  complete  a  likeness  as  pos- 
sible to  the  original  sepia  drawing.  The  majority  of 
these  original  drawings  .are  at  the  South  Kensington 
JIuseum  fur  all  the  world  to  see;  the  engravings 
after  them,  in  the  various  stages  Df  their  progress 
until  deterioration  begins  (which  was  very  early, 
after  the  twenty-fifth  impression  or  so),  are  objects 
of  eager  competition  among  a  zealous  body  of  experts 
and  collectors  ;  still  more  so  the  few  engravings  that 
exist  after  those  other  drawings  which  were  intended 
for  the  scries,  but,  owing  to  its  premature  termina- 
tion, never  actually  included  or  published  iu  it. 
What  the  gallery  of  the  Burlington  Club  now  con- 
tains, contributed  from  the  collections  of  nine  of  its 
members,  is — a  selected  series  of  the  published  prints 
of  the  "  Liber  Studiornm ''  in  the  finest  states  that 
can  be  procured ;  examples  of  many  of  them  in 
their  instructive  first  or  etched  state,  preceduig  the 
application  of  the  mezzotint  i>rocess  ;  and  examples 
again  of  the  intermediate  or  proof  stages  between  the 
outline  etching  and  the  finished  mezzotint,  showing 
the  successive  alterations  and  retouchings  which 
Turner,  in  his  insatiable  desire  of  perfection,  either 
carried  out  with  bis  own  hand  upon  the  plates  at 
which  he  worked  himself,  or  dictated  with  brusli 
marks,  penknife-scrapings,  and  written  notes,  to  his 
staff  of  subordinate  engravers.  Some  of  the  precious 
unpublished  designs  for  the  "  Liber "  are  also  re- 
presented in  the  same  attractive  sequence.  And 
there  are  ddded  to  the  collection  a  dozen  or  so  rare 
proofs  from  tlie  other  class  of  pure  mezzotint  plates 
which  bear  some  analogy  to  those  of  the  "  Liber " 
though  they  have  nothing  really  to  do  with  it ;  and 
rarer  still,  a  few  of  the  original  drawings  for  the 
series  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  Keiidingtoa 
Museum  collection. 

The  value  and  interest  of  such  a  collection  is 
obvious  the  moment  its  contents  are  described.  The 
preparatory  etchings — those  of  them  which  Turner 
did  liimself — are  the  most  simple,  palpable,  and  over- 
whelming testimony  that  exists  to  his  draughtsman- 
ship— a  daring,  a  precision,  an  unerring  snbtlet}' 
and  significance  of  stroke  in  landscape  drawing  that 
have  surely  never  had  anything  like  their  match. 
And  then,  as  the  light  and  shade  and  space  and 
colour,  the  magic,  the  poetry  from  the  inmost  heart 
of  nature,  are  added  to  the  noble  drawing  and  com- 
position, and  come  out  more  and  more  at  each 
stage  of  the  work's  progress,  and  you  note,  as  you 
have  here  the  means  of  noting,  by  what  inspirations 
of  knowledge,  what  science  of  .art  and  nature,  each 
point  in  the  progress  is  won,  you  are  carried  aw.ay, 
and  confess  that  if  all  the  work  of  the  master's  life 
were  as  good  as  the  best  of  what  is  here,  there  would 
be  small  hyperbole  in  all  the  honour  which  the  last 
thirty  years  have  piled  upon  him.  At  a  time  when 
everybody  has  just  been  hearing  what  he  had  the 
matter  with  his  eyes  in  later  life ;  at  a  time  when 
reaction  is  rife  in  his  regard  (and  seems  justified  by 
some  r<ash  doctrines  tending  to  denounce  all  land- 
scape th;it  does  not  strain  after  the  effects  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  this  vast  genius  by-and-by  lost 
itself  and  was  baffled),  it  is  well  that  one  should 
have  the  chance  of  reminding  oneself,  by  such  a 
gathering  of  things  masterly  almost  from  end  to 
end,  how  great  a  man  Turner  really  was. 

To  criticise  this  inestimable  collection  as  to  par- 
ticulars would  be  endless  work,  since  almost  each 
subject  at  each  of  its  stages  offers  ample  suggestions 
of  remark.  Take  the  case  of  the  design  known  as 
Raglan  Castle,  the  original  drawing  for  which,  here 
exhibited,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  subtlest  Turner 
ever  made,  but  of  which  the  outline  etching  was  un- 
satisfactorily done  for  him,  and  see  by  what  sur- 
prising efforts,  during  the  progress  of  the  jilate,  he 
has  got  it  back,  so  that  the  print  shall  be  a  proper 
representation  of  the  drawing,  though  in  truth  it 
remains  a  less  perfect  one  than  the  plates  in  tlieir 
finest  states  generally  are.  The  most  entirely  satis- 
factory and  valuable  examples,  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  are  naturally  those  which  were  exe- 
cuted tliroughout — drawing,  etching,  and  engra\'ing, 
all  three — by  the  master  himself,  such  as  the  "  In- 
verary  Pier,"  the  "Crypt  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,"  the 
famous  "Calm"  (here represented  with  unprecedented 
richness  in  seven  successive  states),  the  "  Mer  de 
Glace,"  the  "Calais  Harbour,"  the  "Watercress 
Gatherers,"  and  a  few  more. 

Fortunately,  criticism  of  particulars  by  us  would 
be  as  impertinent  as  it  is,  we  repeat,  impossible  to 
any  purpo.se  within  our  limits.  Much  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  least   debateable  expository  work   of 
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IMr.  Kus]vin  in  his  "  Modern  Painters  "  and  elseivhere 
is  devoted  to  this  series  in  its  imaginative  and  artistic 
aspects,  and  most  of  our  readers  will  remember  what 
he  has  had  to  say  of  the  *'  Jason,"  the  "  Windmill 
and  Lock,"  the  "  Procris  and  Cephalns,"  the 
"  Rizpah,"  the  "  0!sacus  and  Hesperia,"  the  "  Via 
Mala,"  and  others  of  the  famous  masterpieces  of  the 
series.  And  from  the  technical  side  Mr.  Hamerton 
has  written  much  that  is  instructive  in  its  regard. 
A  judicious  use  of  both  authorities  and  their  com- 
ments has  been  miide  in  the  catalogiie  compiled  for 
the  exhibition,  and  provided  for  the  student  in  the 
rooms  of  the  clulj.  The  catalogue  in  question 
deserves  some  recognition  to  itself,  as  really  a 
masterpiece  among  catfilogues.  It  is  a  quarto  of 
fifty-eight  pages,  printed  with  the  utmost  care  ,ind 
beauty,  and  containing  all  that  is  known  or  needed 
b}'  way  of  preface  on  the  history  of  the  surface,  fol- 
lowed by  the  list  of  iiU  the  exhibited  examples  in 
the  order  in  which  they  iire  hung — and  that, 
so  far  as  the  "  Liber  "  proper  is  concerned,  is  also 
the  order  of  date  in  which  thej'  were  issued.  The 
print  in  its  first  published  state  is  taken  as  the  capi- 
tal tj'pe  of  each  plate,  and  numbered  in  Large  1,  2, 
3,  and  so  on ;  the  variations  anterior  or  posterior, 
hung  on  the  w.ills  for  comparison  with  this  state  in 
each  case,  are  numbered  in  small  under  it  l.v,  1b, 
Ic,  or  2a,  2b,  2c.  In  all  cases  the  full  inscriptions 
are  given  in  the  catalogue  as  originally  publislied  by 
Turner  with  tbe  first  state  of  the  print — the  current 
collector's  title  only  being  inserted  in  those  cases 
where  no  title  was  supplied  by  Turner  himself  ;  to 
the  title  and  the  list  of  examples  and  names  of  their 
owners  are  appended  what  observations  or  citations 
the  compilers  have  thought  fit ;  and  to  each  number 
is  prefixed  its  classifying  initial  letter.  The  only 
flaws  a  close  search  can  detect  in  this  catalogue  de 
Jn.re  are  the  printing  Mer  du  Glace  (p.  15),  and  one 
trivial  other  in  relation  to  these  said  initial  letters. 
The  classification  adopted  by  Turner  in  his  tit'e  for 
these  Illustrations  of  Landscape  Composition  (as 
such  he  regarded  them)  is  one  carrying  a  formal 
traditional  air  —  viz.,  Historical,  Mountainous, 
Pastoral,  Marine,  and  Architectural.  He  prints  at 
the  top  of  each  plate  an  initial  letter  denoting  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs — H.  for  historical,  M.  or  Ms. 
for  mountainous,  M.  for  marine.  A.  for  architectural ; 
but  the  single  pastoral  class  of  the  title  gets  subdivided 
in  publication  into  "  pastoral "  proper,  denoted  by 
the  initial  P.,  and  implying  the  humbler  kind  of 
English  coixntry  scene  literally  taken,  and  "  elegant 
pastoral,"  denoted  by  the  initials  E.P.,  and  implying 
more  or  less  of  romance,  sentiment,  artificial  ide.il- 
ism  and  composition,  often  along  the  footsteps  of 
Claude.  There  are  thus  actnallj'  seven  instead  of 
six  classes,  and  when  the  compilers  (p.  9)  talk  of 
six,  and  reckon  them  thus — Pastoral,  14 ;  Elegant 
Pastoral,  11 ;  Mountainous,  14 ;  Historical,  8  ;  and 
Architectural,  11 — they  forget  tor  the  moment  the 
"marine"  class,  which  contains  the  nine  subjects 
needed  to  make  up  with  the  above  the  total  figure  of 
saveuty. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  be  able  to  compare 
at  close  quarters  the  "  Liber  Studiorum  "  of  Turner 
with  Claude's  "  Liber  Veritatis,"  although,  as  is 
justly  urged  in  the  preface  of  the  catalogue,  the 
work  of  Turner  has  over  that  of  Claude,  for  such  a 
purpose,  the  immense  advantage  of  the  personal 
pains  spent  on  it,  and  execution  under  tlie  master's 
own  eye.  The  committee  of  the  Burlington  have 
not  cared  to  give  the  opportunity  for  such  compari- 
son ;  but  they  h.ave  done  something  like  it  in  ex- 
hibiting, in  another  room,  a  very  choice  collection  of 
the  landscape  and  other  etchings  of  Claude,  as  well 
as  a  few  drawings  bv  him. 


BAND  SAWS  FOR  CUTTING  LARGE  TIMBER. 

THE  substitution  of  a  band-saw — an  endless 
serrated  strip  of  steel  running  continuously 
over  pulleys  in  one  direction — for  the  old  style  of 
reciprocating  gig-saw  produced  in  many  kinds  of 
wood-worldng  a  decided  revolution  in  the  greater 
speed  with  which  the  work  could  be  performed. 
But  few  would  suppose  that  the  same  principle  could 
be  adopted  to  advantage  in  sawing  the  large  logs 
from  American  forests.  This,  however,  has  been 
done,  and  sawing  machines  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  s.awing  stuff  4Sft.  in  length,  are  for 
s,ile  by  firms  located  both  in  Philadeliihia  and 
London.  We  do  not  know  that  these  have  yet  been 
used  to  an  extent  warranting  the  belief  that  they  will 
prove  more  useful  for  ordinary  s.aw-mill  work,  or 
for  sawing  timber  which  two  chcular  saws,  one 
above  the  other,  .are  found  capable  of  cutting  into 
plank.  Bui  for  various  special  purposes,  like  the 
shaping  of  ship  timber  and  many  others,  this 
adaptation  of  the  band-saw  seems  to  possess  much 
merit,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with  extended  favour. 


and    may    possibly    admit   of    modifications   in   its 
structure  now  unthought  of. 

As  concerns  the  proportions  of  the  machine  as 
made  for  hea\'3'  sawing,  we  find  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels  over  which  the  s.aw  passes  stated  at  Gft. 
These  wheels  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  tightened 
against  the  saw  to  a  tension  of  from  2  and  li  to  10 
tons,  the  uppermost  wheel  being  vertically  adjust- 
able a  distance  of  20in.,  and  having  its  shaft,  4in.  in 
diameter,  of  steel.  The  shaft  of  the  lower  wheel  is 
of  wrought  iron,  and  is  :^in.  greater  in  diameter,  and 
the  journal-boxes  of  both  are  lined  with  hard  brass. 
The  log  carrhage  is  commonly  made  with  especial 
reference  to  the  variety  of  work  for  which  the 
machine  is  designed,  and  of  course  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  For  resawing,  feed-rolls  are  fitted 
to  the  apparatus.  The  production  of  large  machines 
of  this  kind  furnishes  a  good  example  of  what  may 
be  done  in  extending  the  titility  of  an  invention 
merely  by  the  application  of  mechanical  judgment 
without  any  exercise  of  what  can  be  properly  called 
inventive  skill. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Dilapidations  :  A  Text  Book  for  Architects  and 
Surrei/ors.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  has  revised  and 
reprinted,  in  a  neat  volume,  his  series  of  articles  on 
dilapidations  which  appeared  in  the  Bxjilding 
News  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  and  has  added 
thereto  a  hst  of  the  cases  cited,  an  elaborate 
analj^sis  of  contents  of  each  chapter,  and  an  ex- 
haustive index.  The  work  shows  who  are  liable 
for  dilapidations,  what  are  dilapidations  and  waste, 
and  instructs  surveyors  how  to  take  and  value 
them  ;  it  is  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  the 
author's  experience,  and  gives  the  latest  legal  de- 
cisions. It  is,  in  fact,  a  text  book  and  a 
standard  work  of  reference  for  the  architect  and 
surveyor  on  matters  appertaining  to  dilapidations. 
How  to  make  a  House  Healthy  and  Comfort- 
able, by  H.  J.  Lanchester  (London :  F.  Harvey), 
is  a  little  treatise  in  which  in  forty-three  pages 
the  author  gives  information  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  British  householder  in  matters  connected 
with  drainage,  closets,  water  suppl}-,  warming, 
ventilating,  &c.  The  information  seems  of  too 
general  and  undefined  a  character  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  anybody.  A  Handbook  of  Sewage 
Utilisation,  by  U.  R.  Burke  (London  ;  E.  and  N. 
F.  Spon),  is  simply  a  treatise  describing  the  different 
methods  of  disposing  of  sewage.  A  Treatise  on  the 
Metallurgy  of  Iron,  by  H.  Bauerman,  F.G.S. 
(London :  Lockwood  &  Co.),  has  reached  a  third 
edition,  and  will  be  deservedly  welcomed.  Building 
Societies  and  Borrowers,  by  C.  D.  Arnold 
Friedlin  (London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler),  is  an  at- 
tack generally  on  the  principles  of  building  societies, 
and  particularly  on  those  advocated  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Scratchley  and  by  the  secretary'  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most societies.  The  Year  Book  of  Facts  (London  : 
Lockwood  &  Co.)  is,  as  usual,  a  bundle  of  news- 
paper cuttings  put  together  with  little  order  and  less 
judgment  in  selection.  Warner  cO  Sons'  Bell 
Catalogue  for  1872  is  a  well  got  up  collection  of  il- 
lustrations of  and  testimonials  to  its  authors'  achieve- 
ments in  their  own  beautiful  art.  Remarks  on  the 
Water  Supplied  hy  the  West  Middlesex  M^ater- 
loorks  Company,  by  Alfred  Swaine  T.aylor,  M.D., 
F.R.S.S.,  (London:  H.  Mitchener),  have  reference  to 
the  rather  .alarming  phrases  used  in  the  reports  of 
some  of  the  medical  officers  on  the  water  supplied  by 
the  v.irious  companies.  Dr.  Taylor  points  out  that 
such  vague  expressions  as  "living  organisms"  and 
''moving  organisms,"  which  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  a  slug  or  a  worm,  an  eel  or  a 
monad,  are  only  calculated  to  excite  needless  alarm 
.and  prejudice.  Sewage  and  its  Economical  Dis- 
posal, by  F.  H.  Danchell,  C.E.,  is  a  rather  enthu- 
siastically-written pamphlet,  in  which  the  writer 
claims  to  have  solve  I  the  sewage  problem.  The 
sewage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  purified  by 
means  of  charcoal,  and  there  is  in  the  "  bogs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  peat  enough  to  last  till  Doomsday." 
A  company  appears  to  have  been  formed,  and  to 
l)e  at  presei)t  engageil  in  testing  the  method 
advocated.  Hoic  to  Make  Money  by  Pattnts,  by 
Charles  Barlow  (London  :  Barlow  &  Co.),  has  reached 
a  second  edition.  Hardwicke's  Shilling  Peerage, 
Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House  of  Commons, 
(London :  R.  Ilardwicke)  are  rendered  this  year 
more  useful  than  ever  by  being  bound  up  in  one  hand}- 
little  volume.  The  information,  as  usual,  is  corrected 
down  to  the  latest  possible  date. 


The  foundation-stone  of  S.  Mary's  Schools,  Dukin- 
field,  near  Manchester,  was  laid  on  March  30.  The 
accommodation  is  to  provide  for  200  children.  Mr. 
Colbeck,  builder,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Mi'.  Edmund 
Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 


^milling  Intelligence. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Bebington. — The  parish  church  of  Behington, 
was  reopened  on  Tuesday,  after  restoration.  The 
edifice  was  built  at  three  different  periods — the  nave 
in  the  Norman,  the  south  aisle  of  nave  and  the  tower 
and  spire  in  the  Decorated  or  Pointed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  in  the  Perpendicular 
period.  From  the  chancel  westward  the  building  has 
undergone  alterations  at  various  times,  a  recent  one 
being  the  construction  of  the  north  arcade  and  aisle, 
and  the  alteration  of  a  portion  of  the  origin.al  Nor- 
man arcade  on  the  south  side.  In  the  present  re- 
storation the  fabric  has  not  been  altered  in  any  way, 
the  works  being  confined  to  cleaning  the  interior 
thoroughly,  rendering  it  dry  by  asphiiltmg  the  whole 
of  the  area  under  the  floors,  re-tiling,  heating  and 
ventilating,  and  seating  throughout  with  neat  open 
benches  of  oak,  and  constructing  a  choir  and  chancel 
by  screening  between  the  piers  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  interior.  The  chancel  tiles  were  made  in 
Prussia  from  the  designs  of  the  architects.  The 
general  contractors  for  the  restoration  were  Messrs 
Holme  &  Nicol,  of  Liverpool.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Audsley, 
architects,  of  Liverpool. 

Birmingham. — S.  Martin's  Church,  Birmingham, 
is  about  to  be  restored,  or  rather,  almost  entirely  re- 
built. The  condition  of  the  present  edifice,  which  is 
the  mother  church  of  Birmingham,  has  long  been 
very  disgraceful  to  so  wealthy  a  town.  It  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
Rickman  assigns  its  foundation  to  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  original  tower  and  spire, 
which  were  restored  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  were  Early  Decorated. 
The  nave  and  chancel  were  later  additions.  The 
building  has  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  meddle- 
some churchwardens,  the  interior  being  as  ugly  as 
lath  and  plaster,  high-backed  pews,  iSrc,  could  make 
it.  In  the  new  works,  the  style  of  the  tower  will 
furnish  the  key-note  of  the  style  adopted  in  the  ele- 
vations. The  tower  will  be  left  standing,  but  the 
whole  body  of  the  present  church  mil  be  pulled  down, 
the  foundations  of  the  north,  south,  and  west  walls 
being  retained,  on  account  of  their  soUtUty,  and  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  adjacent  graves  and 
vaults.  The  new  structure  will  be  cruciform  on  plan,, 
consisting  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  chancel,  chancel  aisles,  choir  vestry, 
and  clerg3-m.an's  vestry.  The  nave  will  be  1.52ft.  in 
length — an  extension  of  .5l1ft. — .and  the  chancel  37ft. 
long.  The  width  of  the  chancel  and  the  nave  will 
be  the  same  as  before — viz.,  24ft.  The  interior  will 
be  faced  with  Bromsgrove  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  exterior  with  Grinshill  stone,  of 
which  the  tower  is  built.  The  roof  will  be  open 
timbered  .and  boarded,  resting  upon  framed  principals 
filled  in  mth  wood  tracery.  The  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  will  be  waggon-headed,  the  panels  being  left 
for  decoration.  The  only  galleries  will  be  two  small 
ones  in  the  transepts.  The  new  church  wUl  seat  a 
total  number  of  1,502  persons.  Mr.  Chat-win,  of 
Temple-row,  Birmingham,  whose  design  was  selected 
in  competition,  is  the  architect.  The  estimated  cost 
is  £12,000. 

Chester. — The  new  church  of  S.  Thomas  has 
been  consecrated.  At  present  there  are  only  three 
bays  of  the  nave,  with  chancel  and  chancel  aisle 
erected,  leaving  two  bays  of  the  naye,  west  front, 
part  of  tower,  .and  north  porch  for  completion  at  some 
future  period.  The  material  used  throughout  is 
Runcorn  stone,  and  the  designs,  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  Gothic,  are  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  The 
chairs  in  the  church  will  seat  about  400  persons. 
The  whole  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,600 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  contractor,  Chester. 

CoTHAJt. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Matthew,  Kingsdown,  was  laid 
on  Mondiiy  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  The  church  is  to  bo  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style,  the  principal  material  used  being  Pennant 
stone,  relieved  by  facings  of  freestone.  The  roof 
will  be  of  open  timber,  covered  outside  with  slate. 
There  will  be  seats  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished, 
to  accommodate  700  persons.  The  height  of  the- 
tower  and  spire  will  be  loOft.  The  chancel  will  be 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  will  have  a  boarded  roof. 
The  .architect  is  Mr.  Bev.an,  the  contractors  are- 
Jlcssrs.  Wilkius  &  Sons. 

Fenton. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Fenton  was  laid  on  Easter  Tuesday.  The 
style  adopted  is  Italian.  The  materials  to  be  used 
are  red  bricks,  with  bricks  of  other  colours  sparingly- 
introduced  for  rchef,  and  Hollington  stone  dressings^ 
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The  accommoil.ition  in  the  chapel  will  be  for  about 
700  persons,  and  a  portion  of  the  sittings  will  be  free. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Fori!,  of  Burslem,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  T.  Newbon,  of  Longton,  the  builder.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  is  £2,100. 

Fishponds, — Last  week  the  church  of  S.  Mary 
Fishponds,  after  having  been  restored  and  enlarged, 
was  reopened  for  worship.  The  former  chancel 
has  given  place  to  a  handsome  apsidal  chancel,  more 
than  30ft.  in  length,  laid  with  Mlnton's  encaustic 
tiles.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  cleared 
of  the  pews,  which  have  been  replaced  by  open 
sitting.^.  The  gallery  at  the  west  end  nf  the  church 
has  been  taken  away,  and  the  south  p(*rch  removed. 
The  cost  of  the  present  restoration  will  amount  to 
about  i;i,700.  Mr.  Seddon  was  the  architect,  and  the 
■works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mes-srs.  Yalland  & 
Foster. 

Harriseahfad. —  The  memorial  stones  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Ilarriscahead,  were  laid  on 
Good  Friday.  The  site  of  the  building  is  in  a  very 
central  and  public  position.  The  stvie  is  Gothic,  and 
the  materials  to  be  used  are  red  bricks,  relieved  by 
bands  and  voussoirs  of  blue  and  white  bricks.  The 
plan  of  the  chapel,  which  will  accommodate  about 
380  persons,  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  45ft.  by  ;>5ft. 
internally,  and  is  approached  from  the  front  through 
a  porch,  fift.  wide,  and  inner  vestibules.  The  designs 
are  by  Mr.  G.  15,  Furd.  architect,  Bur.slem,  and  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Samuel  Booth,  builder, 
Kidsgrove.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
£1,300. 

Hockley.  —  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  S. 
Saviour's  Church  Hockley,  was  laid  at  Hockley  on 
Tuesday.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  ap.sidal  chancel,  west  tower  and  spire, 
organ  chamber,  and  vestry.  It  will  be  in  the  Geo- 
metrical style,  and  will  be  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
window  tracery,  ttc.  The  interior  will  be  plastered; 
the  string.*;,  columns,  &c.,  to  be  of  stone.  There  will 
be  north  and  south  arcades  of  five  arches  each,  sup- 
ported by  stone  pillars  and  carvt?d  capitals.  There 
will  be  five  large  windows  in  each  of  the  aisles,  over 
■which  are  gables  which  break  the  usual  straight 
line^.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  under  the  west 
tower,  and  there  will  be  a  north  entrance  porch  also. 
The  nave  will  be  86ft,  long,  and  '2Mt.  wide;  chancel, 
26ft.  Sin.  long  and  '2oft.  wide;  aisle,  8ft.  5in.  wide. 
The  roof  will  be  open-timbered,  and  woodwork 
stained  and  varnished.  The  tower  and  spire  will  be 
120ft.  high.  The  spire  will  be  constructed  of  wood, 
and  slated.  The  church  will  accommodate  600 
adults  in  open  seats,  all  of  which  are  to  be  free. 
The  first  contract  is  for  the  tower  and  spjre  and  a 
portion  of  the  brickwork,  at  a  cost  of  £1,800  ;  second 
contract,  for  covering  in  the  building  at  £1,045; 
third  contract,  for  completion  of  church,  lit  for  con- 
secration, at  a  cost  of  £980,  making  altogether 
£3,775.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  William  Partridge,  of  Monument-lane,  the 
builder. 

LiNDLEV. — On  Easter  Monday  the  corner  stone  of 
a  new  chancel  about  to  be  added  to  the  parish  church 
of  Lindley,  Yorks,  was  laid.  Mr.  J.  W.  Croft,  of 
Liverpool,  is  the  architect  selected  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  chancel  will  be  2  7ft.  long,  whilst  it  will  be 
■52ft.  wide  in  its  widest,  and  2;ift.wideinits  narrowest 
part.  The  contractors  are — Mason's  work,  Messrs. 
Ryson  &.  Sons,  builders,  Longley;  joiner's  work, 
Messrs.  Whitley  &  Nephew;  plasterer's  work,  Mr.  E. 
-Towett  ;  plumber's  work,  Mr.  G,  Garton  ;  painter's 
work,  Mr.  W.  T.  Earnshaw. 

SAMSnURY  DlO('ESAN         ClIUKLII        BlILIiING 

AssocTATioy. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  yesterday  (Thursday)  week,  grants 
were  made  as  follows  :  —  £125  towards  the  cost  nf  the 
erection  of  a  chapel-of-case  at  Kockley,  in  the  parish 
of  Ogbourne  S.  Andrew,  subject  to  the  plans  being 
approved  By  the  diocesan  architect;  £10  towards  the 
cost  of  enlarging  the  parish  church  of  Milborne- 
St.-Andrcw-cum-Dewlish,  by  the  addition  of  a  south 
aisle  and  vestry  ;  £  10  towards  the  cost  of  enlarging 
the  parish  church  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine ;  ami  X'J5 
towards  cost  of  improvements  at  Steci)le  Ashtou 
Church.  Payment  was  ordered  of  a  grant  of  £150 
previously  made  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new 
chapel-of-ease  at  Sherston,  Swanage,  Dorset. 

Shrkwkiiury. — The  church  of  S.  Giles,  Shrews- 
bury, was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week,  after  re- 
storation. The  chancel,  which  was  in  an  old  and 
dilapidated  state,  has  been  taken  down  and  re-built. 
a  chancel  aisle  containing  a  ve-^try  and  .space  for  an 
organ  has  also  been  built,  and  the  nave  and  north 
aisle  have  been  lengthened  by  one  bay.  These  altera- 
tions give  130  additional  sittings.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Uandal,  of  this  town  ;  and  the  work 
liaa  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kverall  &  Morris. 
A  two-light  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
has  been   filled     with    stained  glass,    by   Ward    & 


Hughes.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  laid  with 
tiles  from  the  manufactorv  of  Messrs.  Minton, 
Holhus,  &  Co. 

Stradhroke. — The  parish  church  of  Stradbroke, 
SufCr)lk,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week,  after 
restoration.  The  south  and  north  porches  have 
been  renewed,  a  new  vestry  erected,  and  the  cleres- 
tory windows  restored.  The  architect.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  is  of  opinion  that  a  church  probably  existed 
at  Stradbroke  long  before  the  Conquest.  The  earliest 
part  of  the  present  church  is  the  chancel,  which  was 
built  during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  present 
chancel  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  been  attached 
to  a  nave  of  Early  English  or  perhaps  Xorman  archi- 
tecture, which  was  afterwards  removed,  and  a  new 
nave  with  aisles,  and  much  larger,  erected.  The 
north  porch  and  tower  were  also  part  of  the  same 
later  work,  and  executed  probably  about  the  year 
1500,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  roof  and  the 
chancel  aisles  have  been  renewed,  and  a  pulpit 
erected.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  was  £8,500. 
Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread.  was  the  contractor. 

Wkst  Bromwicii. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
memorial  stone  of  the  restored  Church  of  All  Saints, 
at  West  Bromwich,  took  place  on  AVednesday  week. 
This  church,  when  completed,  will  be  the  fourth 
which  has  occupied  the  same  site.  Pemains  of  the 
church  of  the  twelfth  century  have  been  found  in 
the  tower  during  the  work  of  excavation  ;  several 
relics — stone  work,  encaustic  tiles,  &c, — of  the  second 
church,  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  have  also 
been  discovered.  The  contractors  for  the  new  build- 
ing are  Messrs.  Bnrkitt  A  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton; 
and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 
tect. The  contract  is  for  £6,300,  towards  which 
about  £3,000  has  been  promised  and  is  in  hand. 
When  completed,  the  church  will  seat  about  700 
persons.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be  that  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

BUILDINGS. 

Leeds. — About  two  years  ago  the  Guardians  of 
the  Leeds  Union  invited  architects  to  compete  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  infirmary  or  hospital,  it  being 
specified  among  the  conditions  that  the  structure 
should  be  designed  upon  the  pavilion  principle,  and 
with  an  allowance  of  not  less  than  1,200  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  bed.  Twenty-seven  sets  of  designs  were 
sent  in,  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  of  East  Parade, 
Leeds,  being  chosen  from  amongst  them  for  execu- 
tion. (See  Building  News,  Vol  XIX.,  p.  213.)  The 
selected  design  met  with  disapproval  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Smith,  the  medical  ofiicer  of  rtie  Poor 
Law  Board,  who  saw  no  necessity  for  isolation  in  a 
workhouse  hospital,  or  for  an  allowance  of  more  than 
800  cubic  feet  of  space  per  bed.  Eventuall}'.  the 
Guardians  were  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to 
abandon  the  pavilion  principle,  and  to  submit  to  a  mo- 
dification of  the  design  in  other  respects.  The  design 
now  being  carried  out  under  Mr.  Walker's  direction 
is  based  on  the  block  system,  and  the  main  building 
comprises  separate  suites  of  wards  for  male  and 
female  patients,  with  administrative  departments  be- 
tween. The  hospital  is  three  stories  in  height,  and 
has  a  frontage  of  342ft.  It  is  arranged  for  216  beds, 
exclusive  of  attendant3.  The  building  is  Gothic  in  de- 
sign. The  foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
last  week,  and  the  works,  which  are  estimated  to 
cost  £17,000,  wdll  be  carried  out  by  various  local 
contractors. 

Park-GvVte,  NearRotiierham. — On  Tuesday  last 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  (by  Lady  Gertrude 
Foljambe)  of  Church  of  England  Schools  at  Park- 
gate,  near  Rotherham.  They  consist  of  large  mixed 
school,  with  class-room  and  infant's  school,  also  with 
class-room  attached.  They  will  accommodate  a  little 
over  400  children,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  £1,200. 
The  material  will  be  stone  from  the  local  quarries, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  will  be  Early  English. 
Messrs.  Tacon  &  Rawson,  of  Rotherham,  are  the 
architects  and  surveyors. 

Wakefield. — A  new  Wesleyan  school  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Wakefield.  The  building  is  designed 
by  Mr.  William  Watson  of  this  town,  architect,  and 
is  to  be  built  of  brick,  with  stonw  dressings.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  about  £1,S()(). 

Wakefield. — The  new  Industrial  Home  for 
Disciiarged  Prisoners,  at  Wakefield,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  week.  Thebuildingisoblong  in  plan,  with 
a  frontage  of  16Hft.,  and  a  depth  of  :{l»ft.,  the 
principal  portion  being  three  stories  in  height.  The 
chapel  is  l.Sft.  wide,  an<l  extends  the  whole  width 
of  tlie  north  end  of  the  building.  The  east  window 
is  of  painted  glass,  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hard- 
man  &  Co.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Swiniien  Barber,  of  Halifax,  is  in  character  with 
many  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  West  Riding 
which  were  built  about  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
1  teenth  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 


— low  pitched  roofs,  long  ranges  of  mullioned 
windows,  and  continuous  strings,  being  the  leading 
features.  The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Green, 
builder,  of  Charlotte-street,  Wakefield." 


COMPETITIONS. 

JIiRFiELD. — The  trustees  of  the  Mirfield  Endowed 
School  have  determined  to  erect  a  more  commodious 
edifice,  and  invited  architects  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  prepare  and  submit  designs  for  new  schools  and 
schoolmaster's  house.  The  design  of  Mr.  John 
Barker,  architect.  Mirfield,  having  received  the  pre- 
ference, that  gentleman  has  received  instructions  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  buildings,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  a  few  months. 

Ross  llNifiN  Workhouse  Competition. — The 
Board  of  Guardians  have  extended  the  time  for 
sending  in  plans  of  the  new  workhouse  to  the  29th 
inst. 

S.  Martin's  CiiuRni,  Birmingham. — Some  time 
ago  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  S.  Martin's, 
Birmingham,  offered  premiums  of  £100,  £oO,  and 
£25  for  the  three  best  designs  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  the  selection  of  the  designs  being  placed 
in  the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 
Eight  competitors  entered  the  lists,  Mr.  Street's 
awards  were  in  favour  of  three  architects  practising 
in  the  town — viz..  Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Temple-street, 
who  was  placed  first ;  Mr.  Hale,  of  Temple-row, 
who  was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  Edge,  of  Beimett's- 
hill,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  third  premium. 
This  adjudication  has  been  confirmed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  carrying  out  the  work. 

Tiverton  Land  and  Building  Company. — At 
an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  directors,  held  on  the 
ilth  inst.;  J.  H.  Amory,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the 
first  premium  of  £20  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  F.S.A.,  of  Mecklenburgh-square,  London, 
and  the  second  of  £5  to  Mr.  Chudleigh,  jun.,  of 
Newton  Abbot.  The  directors  also  appointed  Mr. 
Phipps  architect  to  the  company,  and  instructed  him 
to  at  once  prepare  for  the  building  of  four  blocks  of 
semi-detached  villas. 


NEW  PATENTED  INVEPfnONS  CONNECTED 
WITH  BUILDING. 

2443.    C.    Natlor.     Liverpool,     '*  Commodes    or 

closets."— D.itcd  tilth  September,  1871.— A  commode 
or  clospt  constructed  according  to  this  invention  may 
be  formed  of  a  square,  round,  or  other  shaped  case  or 
"  night  chair."  This  case  or  night  chair  is  fitted  with 
a  cover  and  a  lid  witl\  a  suitable  round  hole  in  it. 
This  lid  is  hinged  at  the  back.  In  the  case  or  night 
chair  is  suspended,  by  preference  by  a  universal 
joint,  a  vase,  or  in  some  cases  a  ring,  which  has  two 
grooves  on  its  upper  surface.  These  grooves  are  con- 
cave on  the  bottom,  and  are  fitted  with  an  indiarubber 
or  other  suitable  jiacking  ring.  This  vase  is  formed  by 
preference  of  sheet  iron,  but  may  be  of  wood,  earthen- 
ware, or  other  suitable  material.  In  the  centre  of  this 
vase  is  suspended  a  commode  pot.  The  vase  is 
covered  over  by  a  removable  lid  having  two  projec- 
tions or  rims  which  take  into  the  before-mentioned 
grooves,  and  bear  upon  the  packing  rings  before  men- 
tioned. This  lid  is  held  in  position  and  pressed  on  the 
packing  rings  by  three  or  more  springs  on  the  edge  of 
the  vase,  thus  rendering  the  vase  perfectly  air-tight. 
The  vase  is  fitted  with  a  handle,  so  that  it  can  be  lifted 
or  removed  with  ease  from  the  case  or  night  chair. 
The  commode  pot  or  utensil  is  also  fitted  with  a  handle 
for  the  purpose  of  removal  from  the  vase  for  emptying. 
In  some  cases  the  vase  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  iu 
lieu  thereof  a  ring  is  used  suspended  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  vase  and  having  similar  packing  rings 
and  cover. 

2445.  W.  Smith,  Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  "Stoves." 
—Dated  18th  September,  1871,— The  aim  and  design 
of  this  invention  is: — First,  to  obtain  as  large  an 
amount  of  heating  surface  as  possible,  with  a  small 
amount  of  fuel.  .Secondly,  to  effect  this  by  a  simplo 
and  economical  construction.  These  results  are  ob- 
tained:—First,  by  causing  the  heated  air  and  products 
of  combustion  from  the  fire-box  to  pass  through  a 
number  of  tubes  or  flues,  which  are  thus  he:ited,  and 
assist  in  heating  the  external  air.  Secondly,  these  tubes 
or  flues  are  of  simple  construction,  are  cast  in  sections. 
and  are  arranged  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
as  to  enable  them  to  heat  the  external  air  rapidly. 


The  memorial  stone  of  new  National  Schools, 
Folkestone,  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Folkestone 
on  Wednesday,  April  3.  The  building  will  contain 
accommodation  for  2'.>0  children,  with  a  master's 
house  attached.  The  architect  is  Mr.  SUugsby 
Stallwood,  of  Folkestone. 

Tito  works  on  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Railway 
are  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  girders  ot  the 
viaduct  over  the  Tone,  at'Tonch  Bridg*>.  are  in 
place.  The  space  between  the  piers  i?  lOSft.,  the 
whole  length  about  400ft.,  and  llOft.  in  height. 
The  Bathcastnn  tnnnrl,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  is  pierced  thnmgh,  and  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
terior is  already  keyed. 


April  12,  1872. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselvps  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communicAtions  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Reapers,— We  shall  feel  ohli^jed  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,TAVIST00K-STKEET,  OOVENT-QAEDEN,  W,0. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  BuiLDlNO  News,  post  free  from  this  OfBce,  for 
the  sum  of  17s,  4d.  (4  dola,  IGc,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

13"  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-ofBce  Order, 


Beceivep.-J,  J.  C.  &  Co.— W.  &  Son,  — P.  &  Sons,- 
F.  &  H,-R.  S,  &  Co,— A.  C.  M.— X,  Y,  Z.— T.  P.  L.- 
B.  &  Sons. 

F,  G.  B.— We  don't  know  what  the  sketch  represents. 

J.  Eus.SELL  Walker.— The  sketches  came  to  hand. 


totspoTtbcnte. 


DK.  HAYWAED'S  MODEL  HOUSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buii.dinq  News. 

Sir, — I  do  not  dispute  the  power  of  Dr.  Hay- 
ward  to  invent,  execute,  or  control  an  admirable 
general  .system  of  warming  and  ventilating  a 
dwelling,  and  I  trust  in  his  forthcoming  work  he 
may  successfully  prove  that  he  13  able  to  do  so. 
But  any  general  system  seems  to  me  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  fresh  air  supply  to  all  rooms 
may  be  contaminated  by  exceptional  causes  that 
might  otherwise  affect  one  alone,  and  that  continued 
intelligent,  and  I  may  say  zealous,  superintendence 
is  required  to  keep  the  sj-stem  in  order.  A  house 
with  its  iires  is  a  powerful  pump,  or  collection  of 
pumps,  and  will  draw  air  from  wherever  it  can 
get  it,  and  not  only  from  duly  labelled  inlets.  It 
will  be  a  cleverly  contrived  menage  to  exclude  everj' 
whiff  from  the  kitchen,  and  closets,  and  a  cleverly 
contrived  apparatus  which  will  always  keep  a  lobby 
charged  with  fresh  air  of  one  temperature  to 
satisfy  the  unequal  demands  of  a  varying  number 
of  fires  all  sucking  at  it.  It  must  also  be  an  un- 
commonly harmonious  famil}'  to  occupy  such  a 
model  establishment,  that  all  its  members  should 
like  the  same  amount  of  heat  everywhere,  M.arital 
powers  of  persuasion,  always  equal  to  Dr,  Hay- 
ward's,  your  own,  Mr.  Editor,  or  mine,  will  also 
be  needed  to  convert  all  spouses  to  the  peaceable 
negation  of  open  windows  on  summer  evenings. 
Dr.  Hay  ward  has,  however,  set  himself  a  philan- 
thropic, if  a  Herculean  task,  and  I  cannot  but 
wish  him  as  I  do,  complete  success. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  P.  Seddos. 

12,  Park-street,  Westminster,  April  0. 


DEVONSHIRE  MARBLE. 

Sir, — Is  it  because  it  is  fjishionable  to  ignore  our 
own,  whilst  we  prize  and  cherish  that  which  belongs 
to  another  country  ;  because  it  is  the  thing  ^'  to  do" 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine,  and  give  "  the  go-by  " 
to  the  majestic  scenery  of  North  Wales,  the  High- 
lands, and  a  hundred  lovely  spots  in  our  own 
country,  tnat  in  a  great  undertaldng  like  that  of  the 
new  National  Gallery  Mr.  Barry  should  propose  in- 
troducing in  large  quantities  Genoa  and  Belgian 
marble,  whilst  we  have  at  home  so  many  glorious 
native  marbles  of  our  own  ? 

The  Irish,  Derbyshire,  and  last,  but  not  least,  our 
abundant  and  richly-veined  Devonshire  m.arbles,  will 
all  compare  worthily  with  foreign  productions,  and 
are,  as  well,  obtainable  at  a  considerable  less  cost. 

Who  is  there  that  may  have  walked  the  streets 
of  Plymouth  after  a  smart  shower  of  rain  and  has 
not  been  struck  with  delight  at  the  splendid  and 
never-ending  variety  of  tone  and  colour  the  paving- 
stones  there  present  ?  Plymouth  is  paved  with  its 
native  marble,  and  the  effect,  when  wet,  is  as  unique 
and  remarkable  a  one  as  it  is  beautiful. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  marble  can  be  obtained 
in  greater  quantity  and  in  far  greater  varie*y  in 
Devonshire  than  is  obtainable  from  the  foreign 
markets. 

I  have  oSten  wondered  why  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  limtatone  raised  yearly  in  the  quarries, 
and  used  so  extensively  in  and  around  Plymouth, 
on  the  public  buildings  and  forts,  for  nobbling  and 
quoins,  do  not  have  a  widei  field. 


Superior  to  almost  any  other  sort  of  stone  for 
durability,  strength,  and  closeness  of  grain — as  the 
nobbling  upon  S.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth,  built 
five  hundred  years  .ago,  and  as  fresh  now  as  when 
first  put  into  the  building,  affords  a  striking  instance 
— it  might  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as 
well  as  with  great  economy,  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  method  adopted  iu  Plymouth  is  to  have 
white  quoins  and  black  nobbling,  or  black  quoius 
and  white  nobbling,  either  of  which  have  a  capital 
effect.  I  believe  the  cost  of  nobbling  in  London  for 
this  material  would  not  be  more  than  about  Is.  per 
foot  super,  and  the  quoins  about  Is.  8d.  a  foot  super. 

I  suppose  it  is  because  we  of  the  West  are  such  a 
long  way  down,  and  out  of  the  world,  that  our 
splendid  building  resources  are  not  better  appreciated 
than  they  are;  and  yet  if  they  were  more  fully  de- 
veloped I  believe  that  the  building  trade  would  be 
greatl}'  benefited  thereby. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  V. 

Exeter,  April  8. 


LONDON  POLICE-COURTS   AND   STATIONS. 

Sir, — It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Sorby's  letter  in 
last  week's  Buii.dinq  News  that  in  the  designing  and 
carrying  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Police-courts  and 
stations  there  has  been,  what  I  may  term,  some 
slight  confusion.  Mr.  Sorby  seems  to  have  designed 
elevations,  and  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
interiors,  and  then  to  have  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment before  any  of  the  buildings  were  finished — or  in 
some  cases  before  a  brick  was  laid.  They  may  not 
have  been  finished  during  his  term  of  office,  but  are 
they  or  are  they  not  from  his  designs  ?  However, 
with  this  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
quite  as  well  for  Mr.  Sorby's  reputation,  that  he,  as 
I  read  his  letter,  disclaims  all  connection  with  this 
very  praiseworthy  series  of  buildings. 

I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  the  distinction  between 
a  Section-house,  Police-court,  or  Police-station  ;  it 
was  with  the  elevations  only  that  I  was  dealing,  and 
the  fact  of  the  building  in  Rochester-row  being  a 
block  of  stables,  with  residences  over  for  men,  is  no 
excuse  for  the  utter  disregard  of  structural  rules 
that  pervades  it.  The  public  entrance  door  adjoins 
Ihese  stables,  and  the  exigencies  must  have  been 
peculiar  that  would  force  an  architect  to  place  stables 
in  the  front,  and  more  important  buildings  in  the 
rear.  As  regards  the  uses  to  which  the  buildings  are 
put,  I  had,  in  some,  distinct  and  unmistakable 
evidence  that  they  were  what  I  described  them 
to  be — viz..  Police-courts  (or  stations,  if  Mr.  Sorby 
likes  it  better)  serving  also  as  residecces  for  some  of 
the  officials.  1  can  only  repeat  that  to  whatever 
architect  or  no  architect  we  are  indebted  for  these 
Police-courts  and  Stations,  taken  altogether,  they 
remain  as  unsatisfactory  a  series  as  it  is  possible  for 
buildings  to  be. — I  am,  <S;c.,  AV.  W. 


MATEKIAL    AND     STYLE    FOE    LONDON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sin, — In  a  letter  on  the  above  subject,  quoted  from 
the  Pall  Mall  Gtaettc,  which  appeared  in  your  number 
for  March  29,  there  occurs  the  following  sentence  : — 
"  The  Travellers'  Club  House  in  Pall  Malthas  had  to 
be  painted,  to  arrest  further  decay,  and  to  disguise  its 
unsightly  appearance."  As  this  letter,  according  to 
the  ['all  Mali  Gn^ette,  bore  the  "signature  of  a  distin- 
guished retired  architect,"  and  as  he  "  speaks  with 
practical  knowledge,"  it  might  be  well  that  he  should 
be  informed,  that  from  whatever  cause  the  front  of 
the  Travellers'  Club  has  been  painted,  it  certainly  is 
not  on  account  of  decay  in  the  stonework.  The  front 
of  this  excellent  building  is  of  cement  only— and 
thanks  to  such  cement,  the  little  gem  stands  out  with 
a  sharpness  not  to  be  found  in  some  of  its  more  am- 
bitious companions  in   Pall  Mall. — I  am,    &c., 

W.  W. 


Mr.  John  S.  Phene,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  the  dis- 
coverer  of  the  serpent  and  saurian  mounds  in  Great 
Britain,  was  elected  on  Thursday  week  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  foundation- stono  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Sunilay 
School,  which  is  to  cost  £1.000,  was  laid  .at  Cheadle, 
on  Thursday  week  last,  Mr.  Sugdou,  of  Leek,  being 
tho  architect. 

Mr.  William  Watson,  of  W.akeSeld  and  Don- 
caster,  has  been  appointed  architect  to  tho  Conis- 
borough  (Yorks)  School  Board  ;  and  Schools  for  000 
children,  with  master's  house,  are  to  be  built. 

Considerable  additions  have  recently  been  made 
to  S.  Paul's  Schools,  Higher  Temple-street,  Man- 
chester, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  archi- 
tect, by  Messrs.  Davics  &  Mawdsley,  at  an  outlay 
of  about  £1,700. 

On  Good  Friday  the  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Northampton  were 
laid.  The  chapel  wUl  seat  GOO  persons.  Mr.  Ker- 
ridge,  of  Wisbeach,  is  the  architect.  The  estimated 
cost  will  be  £1,260. 


littertommimicEtion. 
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[2527.] — Area  of  Triangle.— I  shall  feel  obliged 
to  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  who  will  ex- 
plain the  following  problem  for  finding  the  area  of  a 
triangle,  as  given  in  Dobson  &  Tarn's  "Student's 
Guide  to  Measuring,"  p.  17.  To  find  the  area  of  a 
triangle  whose  sides  are  12ft,,  15ft.,  and  19ft.:  S  =  4 
(12ft.  X  1.5ft.  X  19ft.)  =  23;  S  -  a  =  23  -  12  =  11; 
S-6  =  23-1.5=S;S-c  =  23-10=4.  Area  of 
triangle  =  ^23  xllx8x4  =  4  v'SOd  =  !)0  square 
feet.  How  is  the  result  of  4  ^/50fi  =  90  square  feet 
arrived  at?  I  think  there  must  be  some  error. — 
Stddent. 

[2.'i28.] — Concrete. — Would  some  correspondent 
kindly  give  me  a  hint  as  to  price  per  square  yard  of 
building  in  concrete  for  walls,  say,  14in.,  9in.,  and  Gin. 
thick  respectively?  Also,  probable  cost  ©f  apparatus 
for  building  the  same. — K.  W.  S. 

[2.529.] — House-Top  Gardens,- 1  would  thank 
any  reader  for  the  mode  of  construction  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  best  roof  for  house-top  gardens,  so 
that  the  ceiling  and  room  imderncath  the  roof  may  be 
dry  and  healthy. — F.  N. 

[2530.]— House  Decoration. — I  shall  feel  obliged 
if  any  of  your  numerous  readers  would  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  work  on  the  above,  with  particulars  as  to  price, 
publisher,  &c.— T.  C.  S. 

[2531.] — Constructing  Reservoir. — I  wish  to 
know  whether  the  annexed  sketch  is  a  good  section,  or 
not,  for  a  reservoir  to  hold  about  six  million  gallons  ; 
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and  it  the  dimensions  for  wall,  concrete,  and  puddle, 
are  sufflcient  to  render  it  perfectly  watertight,  and 
should  counterforts  be  built  ?  if  so,  at  what  distauce 
apart? — Aqua. 


REPLIES. 

[2509.]— Specification.— As  "Tekton  "  appears  to 
allude  to  my  "  Discourse  upon  Dilapidations,  Eccle- 
siastical and  General,"  I  would  mention  that  the 
doctrine  of  dilapidations  concerns  the  user  and  sur- 
render ratherthan  the  origination  of  estates  and  build- 
ings. It  embraces  rights  and  liabilities,  interests  and 
claims.  It  treats  of  accessorials  and  annexations.  It 
leaves  constructors  free,  but  deals  with  consequences 
and  defects.  In  new  ecclesiastical  work  the  design 
should  bo  appropriate,  and  the  materials  good,  suffl- 
cient, and  well  applied,  so  as  to  insure  the  lowest  pos- 
sible ratio  of  repairs.  The  Act  of  1871  did  not  change 
the  nature  of  dilapidations,  but  gave  the  bishops  more 
effectual  powers  for  their  remedy. — Tho.mas  Morris. 

[2522.] — Measuring  Stone. — When  the  specifica- 
tion describes  work  as  being  "  measured  net-in-work  " 
^/^.  this  means  the  exact  size  of 
{  each  stone  without  any  allow- 
a,  ance  for  sawing,  &c.  Thus 
j  =  a  window-cill,  the  section  of 
i       which   is  sho\vn,   would    be 

l- —, :'^      taken     as    12    x     S    by    the 

^  '■^ >         length.  Mr.  Trickett  asks  for 

the  authorities.  I  could  name  a  dozen  London  surveyors 
whose  practice  this  is ;  but  published  authorities  are 
the  best.  Take  GwiU's  "  Encyclopa;dia.''— W.  11.  A., 
Uckfield. 

[2522.]— Measuring  Stone.— Mr.  Trickett's  ques- 
tion consists  of  two  opposed  parts,  one  of  which  nulli- 
fies the  other,  just  as  general  law  is  governed  by 
private  agreements.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  correct  and 
customary  way  of  measuring  cube  stone  in  buildings 
that  he  desires  to  learn,  but,  rather,  how  the  stipulation 
that  it  shall  bo  measured  "  net-in-work  "  ought  to  be 
construed.  Ho  puts  forward  the  general  rule  and  asks, 
"Am  I  right?"  But  it  woidd  bo  proper  to  hoar  both 
sides  of  the  argument,  siuce  until  tho  special  agreement 
is  arranged  ho  may  be  or  may  not  be  altcriiis  mmli. — 
AxT  Other  Man. 

[2522]  —Measuring  Stone.—"  Stone  measured 
net-in-work."  27ft.  or  9ft.?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
sort  of  specification  into  which  such  a  clause  can  have 
found  its  way  ;  but  more  than  one  meaning  may,  no 
doubt,  bo  given  to  it.  Take,  for  example,  a  pyramid 
ou  a  square  base,  with  sides  of  3ft.  and  a  vertical 
height    of     3ft.    iu    a    single     block.      The    masou 
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would  take  into  work  a  stone  containing  27 
cubic  feet,  and  would  waste  and  sink  the  material  till 
two-thirds  of  it  had  disappeared.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
operation  and  complete  development  of  the  pyramid  it 
would  measure  but  Oft.,  which  miglit  be  termed 
the  net  or  clean  quantity.though, apart  from  the  clause, 
it  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  and  unusual  to  com- 
pute it  in  that  way.  The  employment  of  arabiffuous 
terms  is  a  common  forerunner  of  contention.  If  the 
stipulation  in  question  had  no  meaning,  why  was  it 
inserted?  Being  there,  the  intention  of  the  parties 
has  to  be  determined. — Twenty-seven  Feet  or 
Nine. 

[2.'j22.]— Measuriner  Stone.  —  Mr.  Trickett  is 
right  as  regards  London  ])ractice.  I  have  no  authority 
by  me  for  reference  which  I  can  quote  other  than 
Hurst's  "Architectural  Surveyors'  Handbook,"  and 
Tarn's  "  Student's  Practical  Guide  to  Measuring  and 
"\'aluing." — H. 

[2326.]  —Calculating  Size  of  Storing  Tank.— 
Hurst's  "  Architectural  Surveyors'  Handbook  "  says  ; 
"  I'rovide  for  each  mau,  woman,  and  child,  1-5  gallons 
per  day.  For  eacli  horse,  Ic  gallons,  four  of  which  is 
consumed  with  his  food.  For  each  four-wheeled 
carriage,  16  gallons  ;  and  for  each  two-wheeled  carriage, 
9  gallons.  If  the  source  is  rainfall,  provide  tankage  for 
120  days' supply.  Service  tanks  should  be  capable  of 
holding  three  days'  supply.  The  available  rainfall  from 
roofs  in  England  may  be  estimated  at  IS  inches  per 
annum.''  From  actual  experience  of  a  hos])ital  for  GOO 
patients,  we  tind  that  the  consumption  of  water  for  all 
purposes  is  at  the  rate  of  3-5  gallons  per  patient.  This 
quantity  includes  that  required  for  theotlicers— e.(;.,GOO 
patients  +  requisite  number  of  officers  consume  20,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  washing  is  done  on  the  premises 
by  apparatus  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  Your  corre- 
spondent "Jack  Sprat"  may,  we  think,  take  20  gallons 
per  person  as  a  fair  allowance  ;  but  in  making  his  tank 
he  should  not  waste  money  in  making  it  so  large  that 
the  rainfall  over  the  area  to  be  collected  will  never  Oil 
it.— A.  &  C.  H. 


"WATER    STJPPLT    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS- 

The  Drainage  of  WEYMorTii.— The  Chief  As- 
sistant of  Sir  John  Coode,  U.E.,  was  in  Weymouth 
last  week  taking  the  last  necessary  observations  to 
complete  the  drainage  scheme.  The  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  nearly  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
General  Board  in  London  for  apjMval. 

London  Water.  —  The  Medical  Times  an'l 
Gazette  states  that  the  water  conijiauies  remind  one 
of  the  persons  sentenced  to  be  e.\ecutcd  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XL,  wlio  were  marched  to  the  gallows 
between  the  executioners,  Petit  Aadre  ,and  Trois 
Echelles — one  jocose,  one  penitential — one  charged 
with  fnn,  the  other  singing  psalms.  On  the  one  side 
we  have  Dr.  Frankland  reporting  to  the  Rogistrar- 
Goneral  that  '■  tlie  daily  supply  to  Lt-ndou  is  now 
about  107  millions  of  gallons.  Of  this  twenty 
millions  is  '  good  wliolesome  water  from  wells  and 
springs  in  the  chalk,'  and  eighty-seven  millions  is 
'more  or  less  impure  w.ater  derived  from  polluted 
rivers.'  The  Cheiseaand  Lambeth  Companies  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  Thames  after  it  has  received 
the  polluted  Mole  and  the  sewage  of  600,000  people, 
including  the  filth  of  Oxford,  Eeading,  and  Windsor. 
The  West  Middlesex,  Southwar):,  and  Grand  Junc- 
tion Companies  draw  thcii"  water  from  tlie  Thames 
above  the  junction  with  the  Mole,  but  after  it  has 
received  the  sewage  of  the  three  above  mcntic^ued 
towns,  as  well  as  of  smaller  places."  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Franldand's  tone  is  calculated  to 
alarm  tlic  public  mind,  and  to  present  the  totals  of 
impurity  in  figures  of  the  most  .ipiialling  magnitude. 
In  Major  Bolton  (the  Government  Inspector  of  Fil- 
tration), Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Wliitmore,  our 
drinking  water  has  much  more  lenient  judges.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Taylor  even  rebukes  Dr.  Wliitmore  for  his  use 
of  the  won!  "impurity  "—"1  object  to  the  use  of  the 
word  'impurity'  in  Dr.  Whitmore's  analysis,  becatise 
it  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  public.  lie 
obviously  employs  this  term  to  represent  the  solid  or 
mineral  constituents  of  the  water — i.e.,  he  applies  it 
to  substances  such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  common  salt, 
&c.,  which  are  found  more  or  less  in  all  terrestrial 
waters,  which  are  natural  to  those  waters,  and  tpiite 
inseparable  from  them  when  thoy  have  once  como  in 
contact  with  the  earth."  "  Living  organisms  "  and 
"  previous  sewage  contamination  "  liave  no  terrors  in 
Dr.  Taylor's  eye — so  far,  at  least,  as  Dr.  Franklaud's 
evidence  of  the  latter  is  concerned.  Neverthelei^s,  a 
little  severity  of  judgment  is  not  misplaced  when 
applied  to  the  qualities  of  so  all-importaut  a  thing  as 
our  water  supply. 


LAND  AND  B'tTILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Conservative  Lanii  Souietv. — At  the  seventy- 
right  h  quarterly  meeting,  held  at  the  oftices  in 
Norfolk-street,  on  the  nth  inst..  Viscount  Kauelagh 
in  the  chair,  the  receipts  for  the  quarter  ending 
Lady-day  last  were  declared  to  be  £'2(i,'21.')  Ills.  6d., 
and  the  grand  totals  to  the  same  date  i'1,770,428 
10s.  !)d.  The  total  withdrawals  amounted  to 
£466,fiO.S  6s.  lOd.  Tho  number  of  the  last  share 
issued  was  .S7,l!)4.  The  reserve  fund,  exclusive  of 
office  premises,  &c.,  amounts  to  .£10,500.  Tho  rate 
of  interest  remains  at  5  per  cent,  on  shares  ;mil  -t 
per  cent,  on  deposits.    Among  tho  noblemen  and 


gentlemen  present  were  'Viscount  Kanel.igh,  Col.  B. 
Knox,  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  AV.  Talbot,  Col.  Meyrick, 
Mr.  Goodson,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  N.  W.  J.  Strode,  Mr. 
N.  AViustanlcy,  Mr.  C.  L.  Gruneisen  (secretary), 
Mr.  J.  Ashdown,  Mr.  P.  Edsall,  Mr.  W.  Poole,  Mr. 
(J.  F.  Talbot',  Mr.  J.  Hugh  Thomson,  Ac. 

Birmingham  Second  Freeholders'  Euildino 
Society. — The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  report 
statfil  tli.at  the  income  for  the  past  year  had  been 
,*10,.'iS7  1-ls.  Id.,  making  the  total  receipts  £2-21,071 
4s.  '2d.  There  had  been  a  consider.able  accession  of 
new  members.  Nearly  £7,000  has  been  advanced 
on  well-selected  freehold  or  leasehold  properties, 
and  the  balance  due  from  mortgage  members  was 
A':!1,2'S7  2s.  lOd.  The  gross  amount  of  profit,  in- 
cluding the  b.alance  brought  forward,  was  £4,426 
13s.  lOd.  After  paj-ment  of  the  interest  to  deposi- 
tors, discharging  all  management  expenses,  and 
placing  to  the  credit  of  investing  members'  accounts 
compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  ,')  per  cent,  per 
annum,  tho  balance  of  the  reserve  and  deferred  pre- 
hiiura  fund  amounted  to  £2,436  4s.  6d. 


PARLIAMENXAR'S'  NOTES. 

Dwellings  for  the  I'oor. — Lord  J.  Manners, 
on  Tuesday,  asked  the  hon.  member  for  Truro 
whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had 
directed  bis  attention  to  providing  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  place  of  those  cleared  away  to 
effect  metropolitan  improvements. — Colonel  Hogg 
replied  that  the  Board  were  considering  this  ques- 
tion. It  had  been  referred  to  tlio  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  the  solicitor  had  been  instructed  tii 
cb-aft  a  clause  which  be  trusted  would  meet  the 
requirements. 

Metropolitan  Street  Improvement.s  Bill. — 
Mr.  H.  Palmer  moved  "  That  all  petitions  presented 
against  the  Metropolitan  Street  Improvements 
Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
bill ;  and  such  of  the  petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard 
by  themsel  ves,  their  counsel,  or  agents,  be  heard 
upon  their  petitions,  if  they  think  fit,  and  counsel 
Iieard  in  favour  of  the  bill  against  the  said  petitions ; 
but  the  Committee  are  at  liberty  to  require  any  of 
such  petitiouei'S  to  combine  in  their  opposition  so  as 
to  limit  the  uumber  of  separate  appearances,  and 
counsel  for  the  petitioners."  The  lion,  member  con- 
tended that  this  bill,  though  promoted  as  a  private 
measure,  was  substantially  a  public  bill,  inasmuch 
as  it  proposed  to  raise  £2,500,000  upon  the  taxable 
area  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  reminded  the  House  that 
last  session  it  made  an  exactly  similar  order  in 
regard  to  a  bill  of  a  like  character.— Mr.  Ayrton  op- 
posed themotion.  Tho  House  bad  already  distinctly 
decided  that  tho  Bills  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
should  be  regarded  as  private  bills,  and  that*being 
so,  all  the  rules  relating  to  private  business  must 
necessarily  apply  to  those  bills.  The  motion  of  the 
lion,  gentleman  would  subvert  the  standing  orders 
of  the  House. — Colonel  Wilson-Piitten  also  opposed 
the  motion. — Mr.  Simon  supported  the  motion. 
Lord  J.  Manners  opposed  tho  motion. — Mr.  Locke 
contended  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did 
not  fairly  represent  the  citizens  of  London,  who,  he 
asserted,  were  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  would  have 
no  proper  locus  standi  before  the  Committee. — 
Colonel  Hogg  hoped  that  tho  question  would  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  squabble  between  the 
City  .and  the  Metropolit.au  Board  of  Works.  The 
House  bad  been  frightened  with  visions  of  a  new 
national  debt,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
borrowing  powers  of  the  Boai-d  were  limited  to  ton 
millions,  and  that  it  paid  off  one-sixtieth  of  its  debt 
every  year. — Mr.  Cravritord  concurred  with  his  lion 
and  gallant  friend  in  deprecating  any  squabble  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  City  of  London.  But  it 
was  clear  it  was  not  merely  a  City  squabble,  or  the 
House  would  uot  have  heard  such  a  speech  as  had 
just  been  delivered  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
the  member  for  Southwark.  The  objection  of  the 
(-'ity  to  the  bill  was  that  they  had  not  been  sutlieiently 
represented  in  its  preparation,  and  wuulil  be  unri- 
presented  on  the  Committee. — Mr.  Hudson  said  that 
there  was  one  thing  more  to  be  deprecated  than  a 
squabble  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  tho  City, 
and  that  was  a  collison  between  either  and  tlie  rules 
and  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  (Jity,  or 
such  of  its  citizens  as  were  interested,  would  iiave 
sufficient  locits  standi  before  an  ordinary  Select 
Committee.— Mr.  M'C.  Torreus supported  the  motion. 
— Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon  tho  discussion  with 
some  licsitation,  especially  as  a  high  authority  liad 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bill  should  come  before 
the  Committee  in  tho  ordinary  way.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  could  hardly  bo  called  a 
direct  representation  of  so  v.ast  arange  of  communities 
as  comjirised  what  was  generally  called  the  metro- 
polis. Neither  could  any  analogy  bo  established 
between  the  Board  and  an  incorporated  company, 
seeing  that  the  latter  had  a  cnnstitution  granted 
by  Parliament,  and  was  bound  by  its  constitution. 
It  was  urged  that  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  a  representative  body,  but  it  was  repre- 
sentative in  virtue  of  a  double  election.  It  was 
elected  by  persons  who  had  already  been  elected  by 
tho  ratepayers  for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 
The  effect  of  this  double  election  was  to  destroy 


all  direct  connection  between  tho  elected  body  and 
the  first  electors — that  was  to  say,  between  the  rate- 
payers and  the  Metropolitau  Board.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  claim  urged  in  this  instance 
had  much  in  equity  to  recommend  it,  and  that  these 
persons  would  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  hardship 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee.— Mr.  Bonbam-Cartor  was  unable  to  como  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  Prime  Minister  upon 
this  matter.  He  concurred  witli  tho  view  taken  by 
the  late  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  con- 
sidered that  they  were  bound  to  support  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  House. — Mr.  Aldenuan  Lawrence 
supported  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  every 
facility  ought  to  be  afforded  for  the  fail-  considera- 
tion of  questions  of  raetroiiolitan  improvement 
The  House  divided:  For  the  motion,  108;  against 
it,  150. 


hx  Office  Stable. 


AKriiiTECTUK.VL  A.ssoci.\TiON. — -To-uiorrow  (Sa- 
turday) the  members  of  this  Association  will  visit 
Croydon  parish  church  (recently  restored  by  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott),  and  Archbishop  AVhitgift's  Almshouses 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  Palace.  Particulars  as 
to  trains,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages. 

Liverpool  ARcnixECTURAL  Society.  — The 
ninth  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  and  Archa-ological  Society  was 
lield  on  "Wednesday  week  at  the  lloyal  Institutiim, 
Colquitt-street,  Mr.  \l.  \l.  Vale  presiding.  Mr. 
"Williams,  engineer  of  the  A^'ieille  Montague  Com- 
pany, read  a  paper  in  reference  to  zinc  as  a  rooling 
material.  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  jun.,  A.R.I.B.A^, 
read  a  paper  entitled,  '■  Notes  on  the  characteristic 
treatment  of  material  in  design." 

Relics  or  Bkkxard  Pallissy. — An  interesting 
discovery  has  been  made  in  a  field  near  Apremont, 
in  France.  The  mouth  of  a  cave  was  found  within 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  the  surface,  and  on  ex- 
ploring there  was  found  a  mass  of  enamelled  pottery, 
cousisting  of  small  figures,  which  are  attributed  to 
Bernard  Pallissy.  The  Comte  de  Grandprt?,  to 
whom  the  property  belongs,  intends  to  continue  the 
research. 

Takte  in  the  TE:\rrLE. — It  is  not  gener.-iliy  known 
that  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Ilonoiirable 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  have  resolved  to  abolish 
the  queer  tazza-shaped  basin  in  Fountain-court  and 
return  to  the  traditional  pipe  and  reservoir  as  they 
existed  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith It  was  here  that  Kichard  Savage  and  the 
great  lexicographer  used  to  exchange  ideas,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  latter  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  personal  history  of  the  former  that  he  declared 
that  the  cruelties  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by 
his  mother  were  so  great  and  unmerited  as  to  make 
every  mau  his  father.  Some  few  years  ago  a  learned 
committee  of  taste,  having  decided  to  disestablish  the 
time-honoured  pipe  that  had  thrown  its  spray  for 
two  centuries  over  the  court  and  had  made  it  a 
green  oasis  amid  a  desert  of  dingj'  brick,  repaired  to 
the  New-road  and  purchased  a  stucco  fountain. 
This  abominable  object,  according  te  the  Globe,  is  to 
be  transplanted  to  the  centre  of  the  court  opposite 
the  dining-hall,  and  is  to  be  filled  with  mould  from 
which  flowers  are  to  be  raised  for  benchers'  button- 
holes. Sir  Lawrence  Feel,  the  *'  Master  of  the 
Garden,"  is  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  this 
reniarkably  ugly  monument  of  legal  bad  taste.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  learned  gentleman  is  amenable  to 
advice,  and  that  he  will  cause  the  ci-devant  fountain 
to  be  removed  to  some  less  conspicuous  place. 

Imparting  Yellow  Tinge  to  White  Marble, 
— A  method  of  imparting  a  yellowish  hue  to  white 
marble  is  sometimes  wanted.  Dr.  K.  Weber  has 
made  know  the  fact  that  alcoholic  solutions  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  are  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  may  therefore  be  applied  in  different 
degrees  of  concentration  to  impart  a  more  or  less 
deep  yellow  hue  to  white  marble-  Tho  removal  of 
yellow  stains  from  white  marble  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Plumstead  Common. — The  trustees  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  have  named  £18,000  as  the  sum  at 
which  they  are  willing  to  part  with  their  rights  over 
Plumstead  Common.  The  architect  of  the  District 
Board  of  Works  thinks  that  the  rights  in  question 
are  not  worth  more  than  X-1,OUO  or  i:r),000,  as  the 
College  is  prohibited  by  a  recent  judicial  decision 
from  building  upon  or  inchising  a  foot  of  the  soil. 
A  memorial  on  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners. 

Destruction  of  Martello  Towers. — On    the 

'i.'tth  inst.  two  of  those  expensive  avd  utterly  useless 
Martello  Towt-rs  which,  during  "ne  of  oiu"  occasional 
panics,  were  built  for  the  bcieiitof  some  Government 
contractor,  are  to  be  bl^wn  up.     They  are  Nos.  3r 
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and  3S,  situate  uear  TlastiDgs.  Their  destructiun  is 
to  be  witnessed  by  a  number  of  officers  belonging  to 
the  Eoyal  Artillery  and  Engineers.  2001b.  of  gun- 
powder, arranged  in  three  heaps,  will  be  tired  under 
one  of  the  towers,  and  SOUlb.  contained  in  barrels, 
under  the  other. 

The  House  Ditty. — The  inhabited  house  duty, 
on  which  the  Budget  give's  some  relief  by  extending 
an  exception,  is  a  tax  which  becomes  year  by  year 
more  productive,  as  our  houses  increase  botli  in  num- 
ber and  value.  In  the  financial  year  1859-60  it  was 
charged  on  204,705  houses  occupied  for  purposes  of 
trade,  or  as  farmhouses,  at  Gd.  in  the  pound,  and  on 
327,878  other  houses,  at  !)d.,  the  tax  applying  only 
to  houses  of  the  value  of  ^20  a  year  and  upwards ; 
in  the  year  1869-70  it  was  charged  on  267,481 
houses  at  6d.,  and  on  486,246  houses  at  9d.  In  the 
year  1859-60  the  tax  produced  £796,880  net— viz., 
£744,771  in  England,  and  £52,109  in  Scotland  ;  ten 
years  later  the  produce  exceeded  £1,100,000.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  house  duty  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  window  tax  in  1851,  and,  like  other 
assessed  taxes,  imposed  on  Great  Britain  only.  The 
change  gave  to  the  taxpayer  a  relief  equal  to  about 
a  million  sterling.  Since  1851  the  produce  of  the  tax 
has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent. — viz.,  from 
£727,000  to  £1,100,000.  The  net  product  in  the 
year  1870-71  was  £1,129,125— viz.,  £1,053,543  in 
England,  and  £75,582  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  nearly 
two  centuries  since,  iu  1696,  the  tax  on  inhabited 
houses  was  first  imposed  iu  this  country  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  window  tax  ;  but  the  house  tax  was 
repealed  in  1834,  and  not  levied  again  until  1851. 

The  Peaeody  Tkust. — Lord  Lyttelton,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  on  Monday  last,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  public  are  not  very  fully  or  satis- 
factorily kept  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Peabody  trustees.  They  build  houses,  he  says,  and 
charge  for  them  a  fair,  though  moderate,  annual 
rent.  Their  rent  forms  their  permanent  income, 
which  is  applied  in  the  same  way.  The  fund  is  thus 
reproductive  and  perpetual,  and  ought  eventualh^ 
though  at  a  very  distant  day,  to  renew  the  face  of 
London.  It  is,  he  adds,  a  question  whether  the 
trustees  might  not  do  much  additional  good,  and 
more  rapidly  and  extensively,  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  existing  buildings  on  a  large  scale,  and 
improving  and  regulating  them  to  the  utmost  extent 
short  of  reconstruction.  Other  people  have  been 
asking  this  question  before  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the 
trustees  must  before  long  give  some  answer  to  it. 

Money  the  Root  of  Moke  E\aL. — Any  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  generally  filthy  condition  of 
Scotch  and  Irish,  and  many  English  County,  Bank 
Notes  will  hardly  deem  a  correspondent  of  the 
/Scotsman  an  alarmist,  W'ho  writes  asking  us  to  con- 
sider that  the  process  of  counting  notes  consists  in 
rubbing  the  points  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  upon 
one  note  after  another,  while  we  ever  and  anon 
applj'  the  fingers  to  the  tongue,  which  is  known  to 
foe  one  of  the  most  absorbent  organs  of  the  body. 
Bank  notes  are  circulated  among  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  filthy  and  the  clean,  the  healthy  and  the  dis- 
eased, and  it  is  very  apparent  that  they  thus  become 
the  most  admirable  media  of  infection  we  can  well 
conceive,  unless  due  precautions  are  taken.  More 
frequent  issues,  and  the  adoption  of  a  paper  like 
that  used  by  the  Bank  of  England  are  the  evident 
remedies. 

Sale  of  Christ's  Hcspital. — A  meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day week  to  consider  the  offer  made  by  the  Mid- 
London  Railway  for  the  purchase  of  the  buildings 
and  four  acres  of  ground  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the 
company's  bill  having  passed  its  second  reading  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  27.  The 
sum  of  £600,000  was  offered  for  the  land,  hall,  and 
buildings,  and  after  some  discussion  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  Governors.  The  scheme,  therefore, 
which  was  discussed  and  rejected  last  year  will  now 
be  carried  out.  A  tliousand  boj-swill  be  transferred 
to  new  buildings  in  some  healthy  country  district 
where  cricket  and  other  out-door  sports  will  be  pos- 
sible, and  half  a  million  of  money  will  remain  to 
plant  day  schools  as  centres  of  education  in  various 
parts  of  London.  The  company  are  to  pay  at  once 
10  per  cent,  deposit,  and  the  officers  of  the  hospital 
are  directed  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  complet- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  property. 

The  Detroit  Tunxel. — The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  of  excava- 
ting a  tunnel  under  the  strait  separating  Detroit, 
Mich.,  irom  Windsor,  Canada,  has  been  published  : — 
A  large  cofferdam,  forty  feet  square,  has  been  con- 
structed by  dilving  down  in  double  rows  thick  piles, 
upon  which  six-W-h  planks  were  bolted.  A  solid 
pier  was  then  formea  hy  ramming  in  hard  blue  clav. 
and  through  this  newly-n,<.Je  laud  the  shaft  is  to  be 
unk.     The  base  of  the  hon  shaft,   fifteen  feet  in 


diameter,  two  feet  thick,  and  weighing  eight  tons, 
has  been  placed  in  position,  and  upon  it  brickwork, 
laid  in  asphalte,  has  been  built  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet.  The  weight  of  the  iron  base  and  brickwork 
will  gradually  sink  the  shaft  to  the  required  depth 
of  fifty  feet,  as  the  earth  is  taken  from  beneath. 
"When  the  bottom  is  reached  the  next  work  will  be 
the  excavation  of  the  drainage  tunnel,  five  feet  in 
diameter  and  twenty-five  feet  below  the  maiu  tunnels, 
at  the  respective  entrances,  but  rising  gradually  to 
the  central  point. 


CHIPS. 

On  the  pulpit  in  BicknoUen  Church,  which  is  being 
renovated,  being  removed  a  few  days  ago.  a  stono 
staircase  was  discovered  in  the  wall,  and  leading  out 
again  almost  to  the  top  of  the  screen. 

S.  Mary's  Church,  Reading,  is  undergoing  resto- 
ration.    A  new  north  aisle  is  to  be  added. 

Two  stained  glass  memorial  windows  have  been 
placed  in  the  south  transept  of  the  parish  church  of 
Faversham.  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  and  'n-'estlalce 
were  the  artists. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Hoylake,  Cheshire,  a  few  days 
since. 

A  new  public  hall  is  being  erected  at  Dorking 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Driver  &  Kew,  by 
Mr.  Shearburn. 

The  Lincoln  Corporation  has  purchased  the  water- 
works of  that  town,  the  sum  fixed  upon  by  the 
arbitrator  being  £63,827,  or  £13,289  less  than  the 
amount  originally  asked  by  tho  company. 

The  parish  church  of  'West  Hamham,  "Wilts, 
which  has  considerable  Norman  remains,  is  about 
to  be  thoroughly  restored. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  towards  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place. 

MEETINGS  FOE.    THE  ENSUING    "WEEK. 

Tuesday. — The  Institl'tion  or  Civil  Engineers. 
— "  Description  of  the  New  South  Dock 
in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  forming  part  of  the 
West  India  Dock."  By  Mr.  Leveson 
Francis  Vemon-Harcomt,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
8  p.m. 

Friday.— Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society.  —  "  On  the  Preservation  of 
Iron."    By  Sir.  W.  Meakin.     7.00  p.m. 


irabc  Btfos. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Alyth. — After  being  for  little  more  than  two  days 
on  strike,  the  joiners  in  Alyth.  and  district  have  re- 
turned to  work,  the  employers  having  conceded  their 
demauds  for  the  nine  hours'  limit,  with  uo  abatement 
in  pay,  overtime  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 
The  change,  however,  will  not  take  place  till  tlie  1st 
May.  The  masters  have  also  promised,  without 
solicitation,  to  increase  men's  wages  at  the  same 
time. 

Barnsley. — Nearly  all  the  joiners  iu  Earnsley  have 
struck  for  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week  on  the  present 
wages,  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  working  houi'S  iu  the 
summer  months  from  5.5  to  52^  per  week. 

Birmingham. — A  meeting  of  the  employers  of  zinc- 
workers  of  Birmingham  was  held  ou  Tuesday,  at  the 
Acorn  Hotel,  Upper  Temple-street,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  present  aspect  of  trade  affairs.  The 
masters  considered  that  the  workmen  had  treated  them 
with  contempt  in  having  failed  to  meet  them  in  con- 
ference, as  arranged.  It  appeared  that  the  workmen 
asked  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  54  per  week, 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  to  and  from  their  work  in  their 
master's  time,  uud  to  be  allowed  Is.  per  night  for 
lodgings  when  working  out  of  town.  The  masters' 
oiTer  is,  that  the  hours  should  be  5Cy\  per  week,  with  Is. 
for  the  first  night  and  Ud.  for  the  following  five  nights, 
when  out  of  town ;  the  men  to  walk  from  their  work 
in  their  own  time,  if  not  more  than  "2  J  miles  from  the 
■workshop.  The  workmen  refused  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  their  employers,  and  a  strike  took  place  on 
JMonday.  The  masters,  at  their  meeting  ou  Tuesday 
evening,  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  to  adhere  to 
their  former  resolutions,  and  to  '*  let  matters  take  their 
own  course." 

Bridgwater. — The  brickmakers  at  Bridgwater 
have  formed  a  union,  and  threaten  a  strike  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages. 

Coventry. — We  reported  last  week  that  the  um- 
pires appointed  to  settle  the  differences  between  the 
masters  and  men  had  made  their  respective  awards, 
giving  to  the  men  concerned  an  increase  of  wages.  The 
labourers  refused  to  accept  the  awai'd,  and  by  their 
refusal  have  apparently  gaiued  their  whole  demand. 

Great  Bridge. — On  Saturday  night  a  meeting  of 
mill  and  hand  sa^vye^s  was  held  at  the  Limerick  Inn, 
Great  Bridge,  to  consider  the  affairs  of  their  society, 
and  the  position  of  the  men  out  on  strike.    After  a 


long  discussion,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried 
unanimously,  "That  every  workman  now  receiving 
the  prices  agitated  for  bring  to  the  next  meeting  a 
note  from  their  masters,  statiug  tluit  tho  prices  are 
being  paid."  The  second  resolution  was  to  continue 
the  strike,  it  being  unanimously  agreed  that  none  of 
the  men  out  on  strike  should  return  to  work  untU  the 
employers  conceded  the  terms  asked  for.  The  third  re- 
solution was,  "  That  those  men  who  liave  returned  to 
work  on  the  false  statements  made  to  them  shall  at 
once  give  a  second  notice  of  fourteen  days  for  the  proper 
increase."  This  was  also  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
meeting  terminated.  The  recruiting  from  other 
neighbourhoods  is  not,  it  is  stated,  at  all  successful. 

Leeds. — The  Leeds  bricklayers,  who  at  present  re- 
ceive 7d.  an  hour,  resolved,  at  a  meeting  held  on  AVed- 
uesday  evening,  to  demand  an  additional  ^d.  per  hour. 
About  300  were  present  at  the  meeting,  which  was 
composed  of  both  society  and  non-society  men.  A 
deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  masters. 

Northampton. — The  carpenters  of  Northampton  are 
agitating  for  the  nine  hours'  movement  for  their  trade. 
The  masters  have  consented  to  allow  it  in  J  une,  but  the 
workmen  demand  it  to  be  commenced  forthwith,  and 
as  the  masters  refuse  to  accede  to  this  they  have  decided 
to  commence  a  strike  on  Monday  next.  The  terms  the 
men  ask  are  nine  hours  per  day,  and  overtime  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  hour. 

Rochester. — A  meeting  of  nearly  onehundi-ed  men 
of  all  classes  of  the  building  trades,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  builder,  of  Rochester,  was  held  on 
Thursday  week,  to  take  into  consideration  the  nine 
hours'  movement.  After  an  amicable  discussion,  in 
which  Mr.  Naylar  took  pai't,  the  question  was  deferred 
for  further  discussion. 

Sunderland. — On  Wednesday  week,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  men  on  strike  in  Sunderland,  it  was  determined 
to  adhere  to  their  modified  demand  for  3:)s.  a  week  and 
fifty-three  hours.  It  was  stated  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  masters  had  already  conceded  satisfactory  terms. 


TENDERS. 

Canterbury.— Sir, — Iu  your  last  impression,  the  ac- 
cepted tender  for  Bridge  Union.  Canterbury,  should 
have  been  Foad,  not  "Toad."— C.  FOAd. 

Gravesend. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  tower  to 
S.  John's  (Roman)  Catholic  Church.  Messrs.  G-oldie  & 
Child,  architects  :^ 

Crnssley £1883 

Roberts 1673 

Conder 1576 

Blake 1515 

Hampstead-ROAD.— For  decorative  repairs  at  No.  1-5, 
Mornington-crescent,  Hampstead-road.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley, 
architect: — 

Heeps  £178 

Newman  &  Mann 148 

Vaughan 124 

Crabb  115 

Hastings. — For  the  erectiou  of  two  semi-detached 
houses  and  stabling  in  Harold-road,  Hastings.  Mr.  "W. 
L.  Vernon,  architect : — 

Wood  &  Geary £1385    0  0 

Parks 1378    0  0 

Reeve ^ 1365    0  0 

Starr 1353    5  0 

Vidler. 1326  10  0 

Rodda ,. 1296    0  0 

Hiukley  (accepted) 1255  18  6 

'  Matcenheaj). — For  drainage  works,  Maidenhead,  for 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  :— 

Price  (accepted) £699 

Ashton 670 

MORTLAKE.— For  villa  at  Mortlake,  for  C.  Lee,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Pain  &  Clark,  architects.  Quantities  suppUed  by 
Mr.  E.  Merfee  : — 

Henshaw £1230 

Crabb 1193 

Mauley  &    Rogers 1140 

Cook  &  Green 1109 

Aries 1090 

Aviss  &  Co.  (accepted) 1029 

Sawyer  (too  late) 1019 

Westminster.— For  the  erection  of  stabling  for  eleven 
horses,  coach-houses,  and  living-rooms  above,  &c.,  for  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Auckland,  in  Buckingham-row,  West- 
minster. Mr.  William  Scott  Champion,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Woot-lzell  &  CoUcutt; — 

Ennor -CHia 

Cooke  &  Green 131«> 

Smith 1287 

Newman  &  Mann 1265 

Scrivener  &  White 1254 

Wagner  (accepted)  1120 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 

and  Q,uarry  Agents.— Shippers,  Merchants,  and  Con- 
trai^tnrs  iiiniirihod  with  Price  Lists  of  every  description  of 
ROOFING  and  M.\NUFAOTURED  SLATE,  Railway- 
rates  &c.  Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITL.VND  ABBEY  GREEN  SLATES. 
S.  Columba  Church.  Haggerstono;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Sisters'  Home.  Finsbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church,  Kensington,  are  fine  specimens  of  Whitlaud 
Slating.  Complete  list  of  Buildingacovored  with  these  Slates 
suoplicd.  Drawings  and  Price*  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDGE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  mth  these  Slates,  on 
application.— Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  15,  Bury- 
street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G.— [Advt.] 
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OPEN    COMPETITIONS. 

London.— ThP  I'uintors'  Company  invito  competition 
for  tlircf  prizes  in  "  Alto  Keliovo  ''  and  "  Dfcorative 
Paiutinp."  Spoeimens  to  be  sent  in  between  tbe  18th 
and  25tli  of  ]Muy. — II.  D.  I'ritcliarJ.  ('lerk.  Painters' 
Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

HEREroHDsniuE,  April  1.5. — For  plans  a-d  designs 
for  a  new  worlthouse  at  Koss,  to  accommodate  300 
inmates.  A  premium  of  £tO  will  be  given  for  the 
best  plan  and  elevation. — II.  Miactt.  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Koss. 

ScAnuouoL'C.ii,  ,Iune  1. — For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  alterinfj  the  recently  acquired 
property  beyond  the  .*^pa,  and  in  connection  with  the 
existing;  grounds  of  the  company.  .\  premium  of 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  '£.W  for  the  second 
best  design. — F.  (Joodrickk,  Jlanager,  Cliff  Bridge 
Company's  Offices,  Scarborough. 

KiNGSTON-LPON-HuLL. — For  jilans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  school,  iu  Daltry-slreet,  for 
7.'i0  children,  for  the  School  Hoard.  Premiums  of  £.50 
for  the  best  and  JC-25  for  the  second  best  set  of  plans 
and  specifications. — U.  .T,  O'Douoghue,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Towu  Hall,  Hull. 

IlKNWirK,  April  1 J. — For  plans  or  designs  for  pro- 
posed scho<)l  buildings  for  boys  and  girls,  and  teacher's 
(eight-roonu'd)  house. — ^^'.  Downs,  Clerk,  Benwick, 
Kainsey,  Hunts. 

S.  PETF.nsBUHC.  ,7uly  I^. — For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  Kiver  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
6,000  silver  roubles  (about  £.S'2.5)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fultilting  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  :^000  silver  roubles  (about 
£4V2  10s.)  and  1,.500  silver  roubles  (about  £20f;  .5s.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Coimcil,  S. 
Petersburg. 

London  School  Board,  May  H. — For  designs  for 
a  public  elementary  school  for  1,000  children,  in 
Beazley-creseent.  Old  Ford.  No  premium  is  offered, 
but  it  is  intended  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  successful  competitor.— The  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BOTLDING 

ESTIMATES. 
City,  April  30. — For  the  purcliaso  of  la.  3r.  '2p.  (or 
thereabouts),  part  of  the  site  of  their  present  school, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  of  the  School  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind,  City. — Messrs.  Grueber  &  Cooper,  &, 
Billitcr-street,  E.C. 

Tees  Conservancy,  April  19. — For  blasting  and 
removing  the  rock  called  Eight  Buoy  Scarp, — J.  Settle, 
Secretary,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Bradford,  April  lc>. — For  the  construction  of  two 
compensation  reservoirs  and  other  works  at  Leeming 
and  Leeshaw,  at  Oxenhope. — W.  T.  McGowen,  Town 
Clerk,  Corporation  Ofiices,  Bradford. 

Campiiill.  April  1.5. — For  the  erection  of  station 
buildings  at  Camphill  Station,  for  the  Midland  Railway 
Company. — Mr.  liowker,  Goods  Station,  Lawley- 
street,  Birmingham. 

rETERBoRoio.il,  April  15. — For  the  erection  of 
engine  drivers'  lodgings  at  Peterborough,  for  the 
llidland  Kailway  Company.  —  Engineers'  Office, 
Crescent  Station,  Peterborough. 

rioi.YiiEAD,  April  18. — For  the  erection  of  a  house 
at  Holyhead,  for  tlie  North  Western  Railway  Company. 
—Mr.  C.  Hall,  Estate  Office,  Eu.ston  Station. 

Gayle  (near  Hawes,  Yorks). — For  enlarging  a 
dwelling  house.— Tenders  can  be  seen  till  April  30, 
at  Mr.  J.  K.  James,  Architect,  South  Church  Side, 
HuU. 

London,  April  i,5._For  the  erection  of  a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  3,ooo  persons.- Mcsisrs.  Dean,  Son, 
and  Slatthews,   Architects,  5,  Mark-lane,  K.C. 

Bbistoi,,  April  2.5.— For  the  erection  of  two  blocks 
of  houses,  to  be  erected  iu  Jacob's  Wells,  Bristol,  for 
ni;  residences  for  the  industrial  classes. — Mr.  J.  A. 
Clarke,  Architect,  23,  Uroad-strcct,  Bristol. 

Knaresborough,  April  •-'2— For  the  erection  of  a 
vicarage  house  for  Trinity  Church. — James  Fawcett, 
Architect.  Ca.^tlegate,  Knaresborough,  and  10,  S. 
James-row,  Sheffield. 

Acton  April  23. — For  laying  a  12in.  pipe  sewer, 
from  the  Itothschild-road  to  the  Palmerston-road. — 
E.  Monaon,  C.l-i..  Clerk  to  the  Acton  l..ocal  Board, 
High-street,  Acton. 

Addeeston,  April  2(J. — For  the  erection  of  a  Bap- 
tist Chapel.— Mr.  Wounacott,  Architect,  Guildford- 
etreet,  Chertsey,  Surrey, 

TiNGEN,  near  Presteign,  April  20.— For  the 
erection  of  a  school  and  residence.  —  T.  Nichol- 
son, F.I.li.A.,  Architect,  S.  Peters-square,  Hereford. 

Berrington,  ne.vr  Leominster,  April! 7, — For 
the  erection  of  new  farm  homesteads  and  cott.ages  on 
the  Berrington  Estates. — Mr.  J.  Irvinea,  ilill  House, 
near  Leominster. 

Wanstead. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa. 
—Mr.  Clark,  1,  Bury-street,  S.  Mary  Axe.  E.C. 

Dekkv,  April  15. — For  the  erection  of  boys',  girls', 
and  infants'  schools,  outbuildings,  boundary  walls,  &c., 
in  Geraril-street.  for  the  School  Board. — W.  Cooper, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  DO,  Green  Hill,  Derby. 


Folkestone. — For  building  a  mews,  consisting  of 
nineteen    stables    and    a    yard. — ^Mr.   W.   Emden,   8, 

Adam-street,  Adelpl»i,  'W.C. 

ITpton. — For  the  erection  of  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum 
for  .540  patients. — Quantities  may  be  obtained  of  K. 
Grifliths,  architect,  Stafford,  ou  and  after  April  20. 

Ci!ESTi:RFiELD,  April  15. — For  the  erection  of  a 
wing  and  making  other  extensive  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  hospital. — Mr.  Foarn,  architect,  31,  Iloly- 
well-street,  Chesterfield, 

3IARKET  Drayton,  April  30.— For  tlie  erection  of 
a  turret  clock  in  the  parish  churoh. — T.  liought  Jones. 
Secretary,  Clock  Committee,  JIarket  Draytou. 

S.  Luke's  (Middlesex),  Ajiril  22. — For  repairing  the 
carriage  and  footways  of  Chiswell  and  certain  other 
streets. — W.  H.  Hayne,  'S'estry  Offices,  220,  City-road, 
E.C. 

Frimley,  April  22. — For  inclosing  the  old  and  new 
Burial  Grounds  and  other  works  for  the  Friniley 
Burial  Board. — Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  Architect,  G,  Duke- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

HoRNSEV,  April  15. — For  watering  the  roads  for 
the  Ilornsey  Local  Board. — W.  liammoud.  Clerk  to 
the  Board,  Southwood-lane,  Ilighgate,  N. 

PECKilA.M.^For  completing  thirty-three  houses, — 
Messrs.  Standing  &  Marten,  Bourne  Valley  Wharf, 
Nine  Elms, 

DiELYN,  April  20. — For  the  erection  of  extensive 
school  buildings  at  the  Molyn  Works,  Neath,  Glamor- 
ganshire.— Mr.  J.  Norton,  Architect,  24,  Old  Bond- 
street,  W. 

Maryport,  April  15. — For  the  construction  of  a 
new  dock  in  Maryport  Harbour. — Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw, 
C.E.,  33,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

SALTRURN-BY-TnE-SEA. — For  the  construction  of 
a  reservoir  of  about  16,000  cubic  yards  for  the  Cleve- 
land Water  Works. — Cleveland  'Water  Works  Office, 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

Taunton. — For  the  utilisation  and  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  the  to\vn  of  Taunton  for  the  Local  Board. — 
5Ir.  James  Uem-y  Smith,  Surveyor,  East-street, 
Taunton, 

Peerless  Pool  Estate.— For  the  erection  of 
eighteen  eight-roomed  houses  in  Baldwin  and  Kads- 
worth-strcets.  Mr.  J.  Collier,  Salters-Hall,  S.  Swithin's- 
lane. 

Wandsworth,  April  lit, — For  the  supply  of  lamp 
columns.  Board  of  Works,  Wandsworth  District. — 
A.  A.  Corsellis,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Battersea-rise, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Crystal  Palace  I*ark  Estate,  April  15. — For 
laying  9in.  and  12in.  pipe  drains  in  the  Penge  and 
Thicket-roads. — J.  Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  24,  Old 
Bond-street,  W. 

Derby.  April  24. — For  repaying  with  granife  cubes. 
4in.  by  4in.,  the  whole  of  the  Derby  Market-place. — 
J.  Jones,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Full-street,  Derby. 

FoRDEN,  April  23. — For  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  to  the  Forden  Union  Workhouse. — Mr.  G. 
Bidlake,  Architect,  Wolverhampton. 

London,  April  17. — For  the  erection  of  a  goods 
shed,  at  Old  Ford,  Bow,  for  the  London  and  North 
Western  Itailway.— Mr.  Smith,  Clerk  of  Works,  Chalk 
Farm  New  Station,  Camden  Town. 

Bristol,  April  li>. — For  the  erection  of  station 
buildings  at  Brislington,  Pensford,  Glutton,  Midsomer 
Norton,  and  Itadstock,  on  the  Bristol  and  North 
Somerset  Kailway.— W.  Clarke,  C.E.,  4i,  I'arliameut- 
Btreet,  S.W. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANBELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


[Advt.] 


BANKBirPTS. 

TO  SUaRENDBR  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thomas  Beaumont,  Higher  Brougkton,  brickmaker, 
Ai)ril  17,  at  Salford. 

SITTINGS  FOR  PCDLIC  EXAMINATION. 

May  15.  J.  B.  Haines,  Cambridge,  builder. — April  30, 
J.  Oates,  Halifax,  stonecutter.- May  6,  J.  Kirkman,  Derby, 
builder. 

PIVIDEND  MEETING. 

April  23,  M.  Baldwin,  Bishopwearmouth,  painter  and 
glazier. 

DECL.(.RATION  OF  DIVIDEND. 

J.  &  S.  Binder,  Leeds,  contractors,  div.  lOs. 

SCOTCH  SEQtJESTRATIONS. 

Thomas  Adams,  Dundee,  plumber,  April  13,  at  12. — 
William  Hutton,  Edinburgh,  wood  merchant  and  builder, 
April  10,  at  2. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOL'VED. 

Barrett  &  Co..  Halifax,  iron  and  brass  founders.— Ban  • 
croft  &  Duckitt.  Halifax  and  elsewhere,  ironfounders.— 
Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Burnley,  machinists  and  ironfounders. 
— Carr  &  Metcalfe,  Keighley,  stonemasons. — J.  &  W.  H. 
Green,  Oakwonh.  near  Keighley,  builders.^ones,  Hoo- 
sun.  &  Co.,  Stockport,  ironfounders.- Hindley  &  Newton, 
Nottingham,  painters.  —  Pierce  &  Benuett,  Liverpool, 
timber  merchants.— Lomax  &  Grifliths,  Hindley,  builders. 

— ♦ 

LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 

Pig— Foreign per  ton  £19    2  r,  £1!)  7  G 

„       English  W.B.     .    .  do  21     0  0  21  5  0 

Lead  Co do  2»    5  0  0  0  0 

Other  brands.    .    .  do  19  15  0  20  0  0 

Sheet  Milled do  20  15  0  0  0  0 

Shot,  Patent do  22  10  0  0  0  0 

Bed  or  minium  ....  do  22  10  0  000 

Litharge.W.B do  22    0  0  0  0  0 

White  Dry do  27  10  0  0  0  0 

„      ground  in  oil    .    .  do  0    0  0  0  0  0 

COPPER. 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    .per  ton  £98  0  0    £101  0  0 

Best  Selected    ....      do  101  0  0  103  0  0 

Sheet do  103  0  0  lofi  0  0 

Bottoms do  105  0  0  lOS  0  0 

Australian do  100  0  0  106  0  0 

Spanish  Cake     ....      do  000  000 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ...      do  98  0  0  100  0  0 

„    EeHned  ingot     .    .      do  103  0  0  0  0  0 

Yellow  Metal     ....  per  lb.  0  0  Sj        0  0  9i 


Iron. 

Pig  in  Scotlind,  cash     .  per  ton 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  .  do 

Wales      .  do 

Staffordshire      ....  do 

Hail,  in  Wales    ....  do 

Sheets,  single  in  London  do 

Hoop-s,  tlrst  quality    .    .  do 

Nail  Bod do 

Swedish do 

Oils,  &c. 


£4    9  75  £0    0  0 

10  15  0  11     5  0 

n  15  0  10   0  0 

12  5  0  12  15  O 
9  15  0  10    0  0 

14  15  0  15  10  0 

13  5  0  13  15  0 
12    5  0  12  15  0 

14  0  0  0*0  0 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Aasttppliedto  H.IlH.Thc  Princeof  iVulca  at  Sandrinriham 

The  Ponmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  cosily  than  ordinary  Qothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:- 

Per      Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,   porflquare. 

Boat  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    G    ...    IGs.  Od. 

Do.       do.        13  by  8 2  17    C    ...    ICs.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2     6     0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18     6     ...     l:)s. 

Do.         do.        12byG 1     7     fi    ...     lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Coat  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  ou  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS. RANDELL&  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Sijecimensat  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tuftou  street, 
Westminster. 


Seal,  pale 

Sperm  body .        ... 

Cod 

Whale,  South  Sea,  palo 
Olive,  Gallipoli  .  .  . 
Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun . 

Palm,  fine 

Linseed    

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale.  . 
Cottonseed 


,  per  tun  £37    0  0  £0  0  0 

98    0  0  100  0  0 

33  10  0  34  0  0 

36    0  0  0  0  0 

60    0  0  n  0  0 

41     0  0  44  0  0 

SS    0  0  0  0  0 

33  10  0  Si  15  0 

43  10  0  0  0  0 

32    0  0  0  0  0 


Timber. 

Teak load 

Quebec,  red  pine   ....        „ 

„        yellow  pine.    .    .        „ 
Quebec  oak,  white    ...       „ 

„       birch „ 

„       elm ,, 

Dantzic  oak „ 

fir „ 

Memel  fir „ 

Riga 

Swedish t, 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine    .        „ 

„      yellow  pine   ...        „ 

Oregon n 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.    .        „ 
St.  Petersburg       „ 
Deals,  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  Oin., 
Quebec,  white  spruce  . 
St.  John,  white  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Canada,  lat  quality  .  . 
2nd  do  .  .  , 
Archangel,  yellow  .  . 
St.  Petersburg,  yellow. 

Finland 

Memel  and  Dantzic  . 
Gothenburg,  yellow  . 
„  white    . 

GeHe,  yellow  .  .  . 
Soderham  .... 
Christiana,  per  C,  12ft. by 

3  by  9in.,  yellow  . 
Other  Norway.  .  . 
Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lia.,  first  yellow 
First  white  .... 
Second  qualities   .    . 


£14    0 

3  16 

4  0 
G     0 

3  16 

4  15 
3  IS 

2  10 

3  5 

3  -i 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 
7     0 

5  0 


£16  0 
4  15 
8  0 
G 
6 
6 
6 


6  0 

0  0 

0  0 

6  0 

4  10  0 

4     0  0 

3     7  8 

2  13  0 

6  10  0 
G  10  0 
9    0  0 

7  0  0 
10    0  0 


13    0    0        19     0    9 
13    0    0        14    0    0 


20  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

G  15 

0 

0  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

8  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

10  0 

0 

s  0 

0 

22    0  0 

16    0  0 

14  10  0 

13    6  0 

7  15  0 

0    0  0 

11  0  9 
9    0  0 

12  10  0 
12     0  0 


12  10    0 
9     0    0 


0  10    0  0  11     S 

0    9    0  0  10    0 

0    C    0  0    9     0 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  SCIENTIFICALLY 
WITH  THE  AH)  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS.—XI. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

THAT  we  have  to  consider  artificial  stone 
as  a  building  material  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  us  to  keep  adding  to  our  store  of 
knowledge,  and  not  to  continue  building  with 
the  old  materials  simply  because  our  fore- 
fathers used  them.  No,  we  must  inquire 
into  all  novelties,  and  endeavour  to  fincl  out 
if  they  are  good,  and  then  use  them  tenta- 
tively at  first,  and  after  proving  them  by 
time  we  may  advise  general  adoption. 

In  speaking  of  the  artificial  building  stones, 
I  need  not  go  farther  back  than  the  year  1864, 
when  the  Institute  received  the  report  of  a 
committee  they  had  appointed  in  1863  on  this 
subject.  We  find  they  experimented  on 
Mons.  Coignet's  patent  stone,  Wheeble's 
patent  concrete  stone  (Reading  Abbey), 
Bodmer's  patent  compressed  stone  bricks,  and 
Ransome's  patent  stone.  Unfortunately  their 
valuable  report  is  limited  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  various  materials  under  one  test  only — 
namely,  strength  under  pressure,  and  it, 
therefore,  gives  us  little  assistance  in  con- 
sidering the  general  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  material.  It  may  be  well  to 
enumerate  the  various  materials  of  which  the 
different  stones  were  composed :  they  were  as 
follows  : — Mons.  Coignet's  stone  consisted 
of  different  pi'oportions  of  the  following 
materials  ; — Coarse  sand  and  gray  stone  lime  ; 
sand,  gray  stone  lime  and  Portland  cement  ; 
sand  and  blue  lias  lime  ;  sand,  blue  lias  lime, 
and  Portland  cement.  Ransome's :  Sand, 
ballast,  and  clay  ;  sand  and  chalk  ;  ballast, 
sand,  and  chalk.  Wheeble's  :  Gravel  and  hy- 
di-aulic  lime.  Bodmer's:  Silicious  sand  and 
hydraulic  lime. 

Though  only  seven  years  have  passed,  so 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  made,  that  the 
artificial  stone  of  to-day  is  a  great  advance  on 
that  tested  by  this  committee. 

Thinking  of  this  progress  when  I  had  to 
consider  and  put  on  paper  the  exact  position 
I  consider  artificial  stone  should  hold  now,  I 
determined  to  try  and  see  the  material  in  the 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  so  that  I  might 
be  sure  I  was  acquainted  with  the  latest 
facts  and  methods.  Of  course,  I  could  under- 
stand all  the  manirf actures  where  tlie  jjrocesses 


Receiving  such  permission,  I  spent  several 
hours  there,  and  acquired  much  information. 
If  I  were  asked  with  what  portion  of  the  pro- 
cesses I  was  most  struck,  I  should  certainly 
reply  with  the  boiling  down  of  the  flint  into 
a  licpiid,  and  the  use  of  the  sucker  to  draw 


to  the  results,  leaving  to  that  science  the 
diflicult  words,  caustic  solution,  chloride  of 
calcium,  silicate  of  soda,  silicate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  sodium,  oxychloride  of  magne- 
.sium,  &c. 

Speaking,  then,  of  artificial  stone  as  abuild- 
ing  material,  let  us  first  (pursuing  the  method 
we  have  heretofore  adopted)  consider  its 

Advantafics. — Use  of  materials  other-wise  use- 
less. Cheapness.  Power  of  production  of  large 
quantities  with  diminished  expense.  Non- 
osmatic  action.  Strength.  Does  not  require 
preserving  processes.    No  burning  necessary. 

Use  of  materials  otherwise  useless. — 
Though  this  advantage  ajjpertains  more  to 
the  question  of  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  still,  to  a  limited  extent,  it  does  con- 
cern the  architect.  It  must  also  be  a  satis- 
faction to  feel  one  is  giving  elegant  form  to 
dust  and  rubbish. 

Cheapness. — The  price  of  plain  work,  com"; 
pared  with  the  Bath  and  the  other  cheaper 
'  inds  of  stone,  is  less,  but  the  difference  is 
very  trifling  ;  of  course  it  will  be  affected  by 
the  relative  distance  from  the  quarry  and  the 
works  to  the  required  spot.  In  ornamental 
work  the  expense  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  stone  work  with  increased  ela- 
boration of  ornamentation. 

Power  of  production  of  large  quantities  with 
diminished  expense. — As  the  same  moulds 
when  once  made  will  produce  almost  any  quan- 
tity, this  advantage  is  self-evident,  and  there- 
fore where  a  large  quantity  of  one  pattern  is 
required,  artificial  stone  is  very  much  cheaper 
tlian  the  cheapest  stone  that  can  be  used.  As 
examples  of  this,  I  would  quote  the  prices 
charged  for  the  vases  and  terminals  supplied 
for  the  new  S.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  accord- 
ance with  the  designs  of  the  architect. 

Height.       Greatest  width.      Price  each. 


ft.    in. 

ft. 

in. 

£    s. 

d. 

■4     0     ... 

...      2 

4       ... 

...       4  14 

6 

5     6     ... 

...      2 

8      ... 

...       8     8 

0 

5^:4    ... 

...      2 

C       ... 

...       6     6 

0 

4     0     ... 

o 

0       ... 

...       5  1.5 

6 

INlr.  Henry  Currey,  speaking  favourably  of 
tliis  material,  says,  "  that  had  it  not  been  for 
this  uscfiU  material,  I  should  have  probably 
had  to  be  content  with  the  long  line  of  balus- 
trading  unbroken  by  any  vase  or  terminal. 
The  pedestals  would  have  remained  vacant, 
as  they  do  in  many  instances  where  designed 
for  sculpture,  but  the  sculpture  never  arrives. 
It  harmonises  well  with  the  Portland  stone, 
and  although  many  of  our  professional 
brethren  woidd  hesitate  to  use  any  artificial 
material,  I  venture  to  think  that  such  hesita- 
tion may  be  carried  to  excess.'^ 


consisted  in  the  mere  admixture  of  the  mate- 
rials, which  comprised  all  the  methods  known, 
I  believe,  until  Mr.  Eansome  commenced  his 
new  method  of  boiling  down  flints. 

I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Eansome,  asking 
permission  to  visit  his  works  at  Greenwich. 


through  the  stones   the  solutions  to  harden 
them. 

It  matters  little  to  the  architect  what  the 
material  be  made  from,  for  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  result.  The  explanations  belong 
more  to  chemistry  ;  I  therefore  pass  at  once 


Further  to  enable  my  reader  to  compare 
prices,  1  would  quote  the  cost  of  the  capitals 
supplied  for  the  Governu)cnt  Post-office, 
New  Zealand. 

Composite  capital  for  pilaster  1ft.  Gin.  by 
llin., price  £5  5s.    The  elaborate  screen  at  the 
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India  Office  Tiy  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  should  be 
seen.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  this  work. 
With  regard  to  the  fountain  of  wJiich  an  ilhis- 
tration  is  given,  I  should  mention  the  diameter 
is  18in.,  and  the  heiglit  about  2()ft. ;  the  cost 
of  this  was  £120,  exclusive  of  the  water- 
pipes.  My  reader,  with  tlio  dimensions  I 
have  given,  and  this  drawing,  can  work  out 
what  the  cost  would  be  in  stone.  It  cer- 
tainly is  wonderful  that  artificial  stoue  should 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  but  that  it  can 
stand  frost  and  all  the  changes  of  temperature 
has  been  admitted  for  some  years  past. 

Non-osmatic  action. — This  is  stated  to  be  so 
by,  I  think,  all  the  makers  of  artificial  stone, 
but  I  know  of  no  experiments  by  eminent 
chemists  to  which  I  can  refer  for  confirma- 
tion. 

Strength. — According  to  Professor  Ansted's 
experiments,  it  appears  that  the  .strength  of 
Kan.-iomc's  silicateil  sand.-itune  is  to  that  of 
Portland  stone,  in  the  ratio  of  2,122  to  7.39i, 
or  nearly  threefold,  and  the  best  Portland 
stone  is  four  times  the  strength  of  the  best 
Bath  stone. 

Does  not  i-equire  preserving  processes. — 
This  must  be  a  great  advantage  if  stone 
cannot  be  used  in  largo  towns  without  the 
application  of  these  processes. 

No  burning  necessary. — Herein  it  has  a 
groat  advantage  over  terra-cotta,  as  there  can 
be  no  warping,  and  the  buQdiugs  will  not  be 
delayed  by  reason  of  unsuccessful  burning,  as 
sometimes  happens  with  terra-cotta. 

Note. — Hay  it  be  considered  an  advantage 
to  have  the  warrant  for  the  stone  from  manu- 
facturers whose  direct  interest  it  is  that  it 
shall  be  good  over  the  natural  quarry  stone, 
where  the  stone  merchant  is  bound  to  supply, 
and  wliere  the  good  beds  may  be  worked  out, 
or  from  other  causes,  only  an  inferior  stone  can 
be  supplied.  This  is  worth  consideration  ; 
one  thing  is  clear,  the  artificial  stone  manu- 
facturers can,  if  they  choose,  supply  their 
stone  invariably  of  the  same  quality. 

Dimdvnntoges.  —  Uniformity.  Prejudice. 
Temptation  to  use  existing  moulds.  Nothaving 
been  sufficiently  long  known  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  its  enduring  character. 

Uniformity.— No  doubt  the  temptation  to 
repeat  ornament  because  it  saves  expense  is 
really  a  drawback.  Unquestionably  the  artist 
architect  would  like  each  ornament  to  differ 
from  all  the  rest,  and  as  unquestionably  the 
British  public  do  prefer  having  a  quantity  for 
their  outlay,  and  will  give  preference,  there- 
fore, to  artificial  stone. 

Prejudice.  —  Professor  Kerr,  in  his  en- 
deavour to  combat  the  prejudice,  began  by 
showing  that  mortar  is  artificial  stone,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  if  he  showed  that  what 
we  were  accustomed  to  use  was  scientifically 
considered  artificial  stone,  he  would  succeed 
in  breaking  down  a  barrier  to  the  use  of  this 
new  material.  He  went  on  also  to  give  the 
scientific  description  of  perfect  concrete.  It 
is  a  calcareous  stone  magnified  in  scale. 
Still,  however,  the  prejudice  or  dislike 
continues. 

Temptation  to  use  existing  moidds. — I 
have  already  shown  that  this  is  a  serious 
di-awbaek,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
arcliitects  putting  in  their  contracts  that  the 
moulds  shall  be  broken  up,  directly  the  speci- 
fied number  are  made. 

Not  having  been  sufficiently  long  known 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  enduring  character. 
— This  can  scarcely  be  classified  amongst  dis- 
advantages, but  should  be  more  properly 
called  a  reason  for  the  careful  use  of  the 
material,  and  the  watching  year  by  year  the 
atmospheric  effect  thereon. 

Treatment. — Is  it  right  to  treat  artificial 
stone  as  the  natural  stone  is  treated?  This 
is  fairly  a  debatable  point.  It  may  be  urged 
on  the  one  side  that  it  is  really  "stone,  and 
can  be  worked  with  the  chisel,  and,  there- 
fore, is  entitled  to  the  same  decorative  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said, 
that  to  use  it  in  its  cheapest  form,  it  should 
be  made  in  moulds,  and  that  it  would  be 


absurd  to  make  square  blocks  and  work  them 
into  the  form  required,  when  they  can  be 
moulded  at  once  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
treatment  should  be  distinct,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  manufactured  to  deceive  people, 
and  make  them  believe  they  are  looking  at 
natural  stone. 

1  do  not  think  that  enough  has  been  made 
of  this  material  by  the  manufacturers.  I 
licliove  a  great  and  new  field  is  still  open. 
There  exists  a  great  demand  for  colour  in 
external  work,  and  probably  the  demand  is 
extending  in  the  direction  of  masses  of  warm 
colour,  not  the  small  cut-up  pieces  of  coloured 
brickwork  which  are  so  justly  condemned.  If 
this  be  so,  what  scope  docs  this  material 
afford — instead  of  expensive  polished  marbles 
(which  must  be  polished  to  bring  into  full 
effect  the  colour,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  and  pointed  out  the  objec- 
tions) we  have  a  material  which  may  be 
made  any  colour,  into  which  varied-pat- 
terned coloured  work  may  be  let  in  during 
manufacture.  I  saw  (I  may  mention)  at 
East  Greenwich,  a  chinmey-piece  in  imita- 
tion of  red  granite,  with  an  inlay  of  dif- 
ferent colours  that  was  a  very  clever  imi- 
tation. I  think  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
colours  and  decorations  without  any  direct 
imitation  of  Nature,  that  I  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  imitate  (even  though  it  can  be 
done  so  successfully  as  in  this  case)  even 
if  it  could  be  ju.stified  by  the  canons  of 
Art. 

Another  method  of  treatment  I  would 
suggest,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
the  last.  The  use  of  largo  blocks,  larger 
than  can  be  obtained  of  the  natiu'al  stones, 
monolithic  pilasters,  and  columns  of  varied 
tints  or  plain  colour :  something  that,  by 
its  very  size,  shall  be  the  antithesis  of  the 
Ijrick,  to  which  has  been  applied  the  un- 
pleasant term  of  a  meayi  materkil.  With 
such  treatment  I  would  endeavour  to  have 
little  in  common  with  stone.  I  would  have 
incised  work  and  diaper  (taking  care  that 
the  diaper  should  be  larger  in  pattern  as  it 
is  j^laced  further  from  the  eye),  panelled 
work,  deep  lintels  with  heavy  mouldings, 
few,  if  any,  arches,  and  those  few  cut  out  of 
the  stone. 

These  suggestions,  if  well  thought  over, 
would  enable  some  of  one's  professional 
brethren,  should  he  find  a  client  who  will 
let  him  thus  give  play  to  his  inventive  faculty, 
to  give  the  world  a  new  method  of  expression 
in  this  new  material.  B.  F. 


ON  THE  CLEANSING  OF  KIVERS. 

rpiIAT  rivers  have  become  most  terribly 
-•-  polluted  in  this  country  is  well  known. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts  they  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  used  not  only  as 
common  sewers,  but  as  places  of  deposit  for 
ashes  and  all  kinds  of  refuse,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  sanitary  laws 
enacted  some  30  years  or  more  ago  have  been 
put  in  force  rivers  have  been  commonly 
adopted  as  the  natural  outfalls  of  the  sewage 
of  towns,  until  they  have  been  rendered 
unfit  for  any  use.  The  chief  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissions  has  been  to  turn  the  attention 
of  town  authorities  to  the  irrigation  of  land 
with  the  sewage  as  the  best  means  of  purify- 
ing it  before  its  eutry  into  rivers ;  but 
another  method  of  accomplishing  the  end  in 
view  has  recently  been  set  forth  by  Jlr.  C. 
E.  Austin,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  who  has  had  a 
plan  in  operation  for  four  years  at  West 
"Worthing,  and  for  some  months  at  Surbiton, 
by  the  adoption  of  which,  supplemented  by 
other  works  and  appliances  which  he  men- 
tions, he  thinks  everything  will  be  accom- 
plished that  is  required. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  the  sewage  question 
Mr.  Austin  is  original  both  in  his  plan  and 
in  his  words.  As  if  he  thought  that  the 
word  sewage  had  been  ^\Tongly  derived,  he 
has  it  ■•  sulliage,"  and  says  the  present  d.ay 
is  the   infancy  of    the   study    of   "  cloacial 


necessities,"  and  calls  the  contents  of  sewers 
"  cloacial  sidliage."  However,  without  quar- 
relling with  new  tei-ms,  let  us  see  what  his 
plan  is. 

]SIr.  Austin  treats  the  subject  under  three 
heads — viz.,  (1)  the  integrate  matter  which 
passes  into  the  natural  watercourses ;  (2) 
the  disintegrate  matter,  the  produce  of  the 
former,  and  all  matter  in  suspension ;  (3) 
the  decomposed  matter,  precipitated  and  in 
solution  ;  and  his  plan  is  to  exclude  the  two 
former  and  allow  the  latter  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  natural  animal  and  vegetable  occu- 
pants of  limpid  waters,  and  thereby  resti-ain 
it  from  becoming  either  noxious  or  deleterious 
to  man. 

The  firet-named  of  these  matters  (the  in- 
tegrate) he  considers  to  proceed  from  the 
dust  and  other  refuse  thrown  into  the  water- 
courses, the  second  (the  disintegrate)  from 
the  surface  of  land  bordering  the  watercourses, 
and  the  third  from  the  sewers.  It  is  hoped, 
as  the  authorities  in  whose  charge  the  natural 
watercourses  are  placed  become  more  strict, 
.and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who  now 
dispose  of  their  refuse  by  means  of  the  nearest 
stream,  become  better  informed  of  the  means 
established  for  its  collection  and  utilisation, 
as  well  as  of  the  injury  done  to  the  whole 
community  by  the  pollution  of  its  water- 
supply,  that  this  first  source — viz.,  the  illicit 
disposal  of  refuse  in  the  nearest  stream,  \\'ill 
cease  and  determine,  and  thus  the  fijst  source 
of  impurities  will  be  diverted. 

The  impurities  flowing  from  the  second 
source  of  pollution  arc  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  the  following  manner : — 

A  floating  boom  and  grating  are  to  be  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  and  placed  above 
each  and  every  weir,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
at  such  a  distance,  as  to  allow  fish  to  pass  up 
and  down  stream  between  the  boom  and  the 
top  of  the  weir.  It  is  intended  to  be  so  formed 
as  (1)  to  arrest  any  floating  dead  matter  in 
its  downward  course  ;  (2)  not  to  impede  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  river  ;  and  (3)  to  be 
easily  cleared  by  a  man  w'ith  a  rake,  who 
should  daily  remove  all  the  floating  matter 
from  the  boom  to  a  strainer  hung  below  the 
weir  opposite  an  opening  in  the  grating.  The 
extracted  matter  is  to  be  used  on  the  spot  as 
fuel  or  as  manure. 

Besides  this  means  of  excluding  from  the 
river  impurities  brought  down  by  floods,  a 
ditch,  of  a  general  width  of  six  feet,  is  to  be 
cut  on  both" sides  the  river,  all  along  the  line 
of  the  ordinary  flood-level,  aud  a  hedge  or 
close  fence  planted  on  the  side  next  the  river. 
This  ditch  would,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns,  generally  serve  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
tercepting sewer  for  the  eflluent  water  puri- 
fied in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described, 
and  should  in  such  situations  be  of  a  depth 
suHicient  to  contain  water  at  all  times  during 
the  ordinary  summer  ilow,  and  have  direct 
communication  through  screens  or  gratings 
with  the  river.  It  is  to  bo  stocked  with  fish, 
and,  where  it  could  be  done,  the  ditch  should 
be  widened  and  filled  with  water  plants.  _ 

Having  in  this  manner  dealt  with  the  inte- 
grate and  the  disintegrate  impurities,  IMr. 
Austin  proceeds  to  describe  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  sewage,  or,  as  he  says,  the 
sulliage.  From  the  sewers  the  solid  matters 
are  to  be  extracted  daily  by  placing  in  the 
branch  sewers  strainers  so  constructed  that 
whilst  not  impeding  in  any  nuiterial  degree 
the  flow  of  the  sulliage,  they  should  catch  all 
the  matter  in  suspension,  and,  when  re- 
quired, impregnate  the  passing  fluids  with 
deodorants  and  precipitaiits.  These  strainers 
are  portable,  and  are  ])laced  in  shafts  or 
chambers,  placed  at  such  points  on  the  drain- 
age as  that  each  shall  receive  the  sewage  of 
a  population  of  about  3,000. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cliambcr  a  manure  box 
is  fitted  in  such  manner  as  to  receive  all  the 
solid  m.itter  passing  from  the  sewer  ;  and  the 
miinurc  box  is  enclosed  in  a  strainer,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  allow  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
sewage  to  flow  through  it  into  the  chamber, 
but  to  detain  the  solid  parts,  and  cause  them 
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either  to  be  deposited  in  tlie  box  or  cauglit 
in  the  deodorising  materials  which  form  the 
packing  of  the  strainer.  The  fluid  which 
passes  through  the  strainer  flows  away  by  the 
sewer. 

As  this  apparatus  forms  the  key  to  the 
whole  system,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  in 
general  terms  what  it  consists  of.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  a  strainer  within  a  strainer,  the 
inner  one  of  which  contains  a  manure  box. 
This  inner  strainer  with  its  manure  box  is 
removed  daily,  and  replaced  with  a  fresh  one. 
The  outer  and  larger  strainer  is  not  removed 
so  often.  ,  The  sewage  enters  through  the 
bottom  of  the  strainers,  and  the  manure  box 
is  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  soUd  matters. 

The  strainer  consists  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
matting,  like  a  double  sack,  the  space  between 
the  sides  of  which  is  packed  with  one  of 
several  substances.  First,  burnt  clay,  with 
about  one-tenth  part  of  crushed  bones  and  a 
small  quantity  of  silicate  of  soda,  or  (2)  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre  and  the  same  quantities  of 
crushed  bones  and  silicate  ;  or  (3)  with  a  mix- 
ture of  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  sea-weed  charcoal, 
with  the  same  quantities  of  crushed  bones  and 
silicate.  The  sewage  afterwards  passes 
through  a  pile  mat  and  two  or  three  copper- 
wire  gauze  screens  with  fibre  packing  between 
them,  and  lastly  it  passes  into  the  chamber 
through  two  thicknesses  of  ordinary  jjassage 
floor  coir  matting.  An  examination  of  the 
results  of  passing  the  sewage  through  these 
various  kinds  of  packing  shows  that  the 
strainer,  when  packed  with  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
reduces  the  amount  of  organic  carbon  in 
solution  from  1U(I  to  52,  or  nearly  to  one-half, 
and  the  amount  of  albumenoid  ammonia  from 
100  to  85 ;  but  with  sea- weed  charcoal  pack- 
ing neither  is  reduced  considerably.  They 
show  also  that  the  reduction  of  the  organic 
carbon  generates  free  ammonia ;  and  finally 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  purification 
effected  is  performed  by  the  simple  mechani- 
cal action  of  the  strainer,  irrespective  of 
precipitants. 

Mr.  Austin  argues  that  no  such  expensive 
constructions  as  those  recently  iirojiosed  by 
the  Thames  Valley  Sewerage  Commission  are 
necessary,  seeing  that  if  the  solids  are  removed 
(as,  for  instance,  by  his  jjrocess)  not  more  than 
9  grains  of  organic  matter  to  the  gallon 
would  be  found  in  the  eflluent  water, 
which  would  be  removed  by  irrigation  over 
and  through  a  comparatively  very  small  por- 
tion of  land ;  and  that  such  a  quantity  of 
land  may  generally  be  obtained.  But,  he 
thinks,  in  most  cases  the  Vater  would  be 
purified  with  greater  economy  in  passing,  as 
before  said,  through  tanks  or  ponds  iilled 
with  fish,  such  as  chub,  carp,  and  barbel, 
and  plants,  such  as  brooklime,  reeds,  flags, 
bulrushes,  and  watercresses.  The  space  re- 
quired for  these  tanks  would  be  considerably 
less  than  that  required  for  irrigation,  because 
the  water  would  be  more  quickly  purified  by 
the  animal  and  succulent  vegetable  life  at 
work  in  them,  and  might  consequently  run 
off  with  greater  velocity.  These  fish  and 
water  plants,  it  is  said  with  truth,  are  the 
natui-al  instruments  for  the  extraction  of 
organic  matter  from  all  river  water,  and 
would  perform  the  operation  of  purifying 
much  more  economically  than  crops  of  rye 
gi'ass,  or  any  other  crop  which  was  not  in- 
digenous to  water. 

He  argues  that  while  the  Rivers  Tollutiou 
Commission  came  to  one  conclusion  from  the 
facts  brought  before  them — viz.,  that  the 
oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  sewage  when 
thrown  into  a  river  proceeds  with  extreme 
slowness,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  such  contaminated  water  must  flow 
before  tlie  sewage  matter  becomes  thoroughly 
oxidised— it  would  appear  that  those  facts 
<are  open  to  another  inference,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  by  figures  that  the  absorption 
of  ■  organic  matter  by  the  river  water  and 
whatever  'it  contains  is  mucli  more  rapid 
than  the  Commission  had  stated. 

The  conclusion  Mr.  Austin  draws  is  that, 
in  order  to  purify  the  effluent  water  of  suUi- 


age  by  any  economical  process,  the  extraction 
of  its  solid  ingredients  must  be  effected  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment ;  the  sooner 
they  are  extracted  the  more  economical  the 
process  of  purification  required ;  and  that  if 
the  solids  were  so  extracted  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  in  solution  would  be  speedily 
absorbed  or  oxidised,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
woidd  seem  politic  and  reasonable  to  require 
nothing  more  than  the  extraction  of  all  sus- 
pended organic  matter,  limiting  the  adultera- 
tions to  such  a  quantity  of  organic  matter 
in  solution  as  would,  in  conjunction  with  all 
discharged  from  any  subjacent  towns,  be 
dispersed  or  absorbed  before  any  of  it  could 
Veach  the  nearest  poj)ulous  district  below. 


DECORATIVE  PROCESSES. 

GEAINING,  STAINING,  AND  IKLAYING  OF  GRANITES 
AND  MAEBLES. 

By  an  ExrERiENCED  Workman. 

(Concluded  from  page  272.) 

THE  sponges  made  as  described  in  our 
last  are  useful  for  imitating  all  granites, 
English  serpentines,  Egyptian  porphyry,  and 
as  a  groundwork  for  several  marbles,  notably 
verd  antique,  Egyptian  green,  .&o.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  system,  we  wUl  take  the 
red  Aberdeen  or  Peterhead  granite.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  all  granites  are  a 
broken  or  granular  appearance,  as  if  the 
parts  had  been  at  one  time  broken  up  into 
small  pieces,  and  in  course  of  time  again 
cemented  together  by  petrifying  matter  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  solidified  by  superincumbent 
pressui-e,  forming  an  exceedingly  hard  sub- 
stance, coloured  by  the  chemical  colouring 
matter  peculiar  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
found  ;  and  thus  we  get  the  red  granite  and 
the  gray,  each  varying  in  depth  and  bril- 
liancy according  to  the  quarry  from  which  it 
is  obtained.  Our  English  serpentines  par- 
take in  a  great  measure  of  the  form  and 
character  of  the  granites  ;  but  they  differ  in 
colour,  and  have  fine  white  and  coloured 
veins  crossing  the  slabs,  which  are  absent  in 
almost  all  granites. 

In  imitating  granites  by  the  aid  of  sponges, 
we  first  mix  a  ground  colour  of  the  exact 
shade  of  the  medium  tint  of  the  granite  we 
are  about  to  imitate.  For  the  red  granite  we 
mix  this  colour  with  light  red — i.e.,  burnt 
Oxford  ochre,  with  a  little  Indian  red  added, 
lightened  to  the  required  shade  with  white. 
We  prefer  this  colour  to  be  flat,  as  it  forms 
a  key  for  all  the  subsequent  colour  to  rest 
upon  without  danger  of  running.  It  will  be 
found  the  best  to  get  up  the  ground  white 
before  painting  with  the  ground  colour  of  the 
granite.  AVe  now  paint  over  the  part  we  are 
about  to  operate  upon  with  the  medium  tint, 
and  let  it  set  a  little ;  we  then  dip  an  open 
sponge  into  a  mixture  of  drop  or  ivory 
black  and  turps,  adding  sufficient  japanner's 
gold-size  to  fasten  it.  We  have  a  piece  of 
board  by  us  to  dab  the  sponge  upon  in  order 
to  take  off  any  superfluous  colour  ;  then  we 
go  over  the  whole  of  the  work  with  this, 
using  the  sponge  without  pressure  ;  and  giv- 
ing the  hand  a  slight  twist  whUe  the  sponge 
is  in  contact  with  the  work.  If  the  black  is 
thin  enough  with  turps,  but  not  too  thin,  this 
motion  of  the  hand  will  partially  remove  a 
portion  of  the  medium  colour,  and  allow  a 
little  of  the  white  underground  to  appear 
through  the  thin  black,  and  serve  to  give 
depth  and  transparency  to  the  work.  We 
now  take  another  sponge,  and  a  thin  mixture 
of  blue  gray,  and  go  over  again  with  this 
lightly  as  bc'fore.  Then  we  do  the  same  with 
a  thin  white,  using  some  little  discretion  as 
to  the  quantity  of  each  we  put  on  the  work, 
or  else  we  shall  be  very  liable  to  make 
muddy,  dirty  work. 

We  now  mix  a  tint  of  solid  colour — that 
is,  body  colour  of  the  same  tint  as  the  dark- 
est tint  of  the  prevailing  or  general  colour 
of  the  granite.  This  red  may  be  tinted  with 
light  red  or  Venetian  red  and  Indian  red. 


We  take  a  large  open  sponge,  and  with  this 
colour  we  go  over  the  whole  of  the  work, 
and  in  working  we  turn  the  sponge  round  so 
that  the  marks  or  forms  left  by  it  every  time 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  work  shall  be  as 
varied  as  possible.  We  also  use  a  piece  of 
stiff  crumpled  paper  to  dab  or  break  up  the 
work  after  the  sponge.  By  this  method, 
the  whole  of  the  black,  white,  and  gray, 
which  are  partially  transparent,  appear  to  be 
underneath  the  last  colour,  and  the  paper 
being  used  breaks  up  the  large  "  splatches"  of 
colour  left  by  the  sponge,  and  gives  depth 
and  unity  to  the  whole.  We  may  now  spurt 
in  a  few  fine  spots  of  pure  white,  which 
finishes  the  process. 

Our  English  serpentines  may  all  be  imi- 
tated in  exactly  the  same  manner,  using  dif- 
ferent colom-s,  of  course,  according  to  the 
kind  or  colour  we  are  imitating,  and  adding 
the  fine  white  veins  peculiar  to  these  marbles 
after  the  sponge  work  is  diy. 

Another  method  of  imitating  gi'anites,  but 
which  is  not  so  good  as  the  one  before 
described,  is  done  by  splashing  or  throwing 
the  colours  on  to  the  work  in  round  splashes 
or  dots.  We  may  get  a  very  pretty  effect 
by  this  method,  but  it  is  utterly  devoid  of 
that  broken,  ii-regular  appearance  the  sponge 
work  has,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  real  marble. 

The  splashed  granites  are  done  as  follows  : 
The  ground  colour  and  the  working  colours 
are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  sponge 
granites.  The  ground  is  laid  in,  and  while 
wet,  a  short-haired  pound  brush  is  dipped 
into  the  black,  and  the  operator  holds  in  his 
left  hand  a  strong  stick  or  piece  of  wood. 
Having  this  in  a  convenient  position  he 
strikes  the  brush  against  the  wood  with  a 
sharp  blow,  the  force  of  the  concussion 
causes  the  black  contained  in  the  brush  to 
fly  out  with  considerable  force,  and  in  their 
passage  through  the  air  which  intervenes 
between  the  brush  and  the  work  the  particles 
or  drops  of  colour  become  rounded  and  fall 
upon  the  work,  forming,  when  they  strike, 
round  dots  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
amount  of  colour  contained  in  each  indi- 
vidual drop.  Some  workmen  are  very  expert 
at  this  work,  and  wUl  cover  a  lai'ge  wall  with 
exceeding  regularity  as  to  size  and  uniformity 
of  shade  ;  but  it  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect 
method,  resulting  in  failm-e  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten. 

Another  method  of  splashing  is  by  using  a 
short,  stiff,  flat  hog-hair  brush,  something 
like  a  large  mottler  in  shape,  but  with  less 
hail'  in  it  and  five  or  six  inches  in  breadth. 
We  want  now  a  flat  piece  of  wood  with  a  strip 
of  wood  fastened  to  one  edge,  and  standing 
above  the  surf  ace  of  the  board  about  half  aninch. 
We  now  dip  the  brush  into  the  colour  we  are 
about  to  use  ;  then,  holding  the  board  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  brush  in  the  right,  we  place  the 
ends  of  the  bristles  on  the  board  and  press 
the  brush  against  the  half-inch  strip,  so  that 
the  bristles  wiU  spring  over  it  ;  in  the  act  of 
springing  the  bristles  will  throw  the  colour 
in  spots  on  to  the  work.  Of  course,  one  colour 
is  followed  on  after  another,  same  as  in  the 
other  methods  described. 

There  are  machines  made  to  perform  this 
operation,  in  which  the  bristles  are  fixed  upon 
a  revolving  cylinder,  turned  by  a  handle,  and 
fed  with  colour  from  a  reservoir  beneath,  on 
a  similar  principle  to  those  used  by  paper- 
stainers  for  effecting  the  same  purpose  on 
wall  papers. 

Egyptian  porphyry  may  be  imitated  partly 
by  the  sponge  and  partly  by  splashing.  There 
are  several  colours  of  tins  marble  ;  but  the 
marble  we  mean  is  of  a  dark  rich  red-brown 
colour.  Wo  first  mix  a  rich  dark  ground 
colour  with  Indian  red  and  black.  On  this 
we  sponge  the  black  and  a  little  thin  blue- 
gray  with  a  fine  sponge,  ■\^'e  then  splash  in 
pure  vermilion  in  minute  sjiots,  and  follow 
with  small  spots  of  solid  white.  Another 
shade  of  porphyi-y  is  of  a  deep  rich  yellow- 
brown  colour.  Theground  colour  for  imitating 
this  marble  is  made  from  bmnt  lunber,  orange 
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chrome,  and  Indian  red.  The  ground  colour 
is  laid  in  as  before,  and  black  and  transparent 
white  is  then  sponged  in,  and  we  then  sjilash 
in  a  lighter  and  brighter  colour  of  tlie  same 
tone  as  the  ground  colour,  and  follow  on 
with  small  spots  of  solid  white.  There  is 
also  a  rich  dark  green  porphyry  which  may 
be  imitated  in  the  same  manner,  using  sliades 
of  green  on  an  invisible  green  ground  with 
Indian  red  spots  instead  of  vermilion. 

The  writer  of  this  series  of  articles,  having 
now  concluded  liis  labours,  feels  that  he  cannot 
part  with  his  readers  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. There  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers 
a  want  of  minute  detail  in  the  description  of 
some  of  the  decorative  processes  treateil  of  in 
these  articles.  This  is  so  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  nece.ssary  consequence  of 
their  being  published  in  the  form  and  place 
in  which  they  have  appeared,  for  it  will  be  at 
once  evident  that  the  minute  detail  of  the 
manipulation  of  certain  processes  would  not 
be  interesting  to  a  great  number  of  the 
readers  of  the  Building  News,  while  their 
absence  woidd  be  a  source  of  regret  to  others. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  our  aim  in  writing 
these  articles  to  make  them  as  generally  in- 
teresting as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would 
allow,  and  at  the  same  time  to  include  as  much 
practical  information  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end  we  have  been  exceedingly  careful  to  set 
down  nothing  or  no  process  but  such  as  we 
have  verified  by  our  own  personal  and  jirac- 
tical  experience.  The  result  has  been  very 
gratifying,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  had  one 
single  statement  questioned  during  the  long 
course  which  these  articles  have  run. 

We  intend  to  revise  these  articles,  and  add 
to  them  when  necessary  a  mass  of  minute 
detail,  by  which  means  we  hope  to  produce  a 
technical  manu.al  of  house  decorations  and 
processes  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature. 

FINIS. 


PLUMBING.— Vni. 

{Continued  from.  jx^O^  274.) 
"DEFORE  leaving  the  roof  there  are  several 
-*-'  things  that  must  be  referred  to.  At 
p.  199  L,  Fig.  29,  shows  the  ni.anner  in 
which  a  flat  covered  with  lead  has  the  lead 
bent  over  edge  of  flat.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  it  is  sometimes  done,  although 
[  cannot  express  entire  approval  of  it,  es- 
pecially where  it  bi'eaks  in  upon  the  line  of 
ridge  by  projecting  beyond  it.  This  style, 
in  contrast  to  Figs.  23  and  24,  page  199,  is 
done  by  fixing  on  a  wooden  roll  to  front  edge 
of  flat,  as  per  Fig.  77,  A  being  wooden  roll, 
the  dotted  line  B  being  lead  flashing  put  on 
before  A,  aiul  dotted  line  C  being  lead  of 
flat,  which  is  bent  around  wooden  roll  as 
shosvn.  The  lead  rolls  in  this  ease,  while 
formed  as  per  Fig.  27,  p.  199,  instead  of 
being  bent  over  as  per  M  N,  Fig.  30,  p.  199, 
are  of  course  bent  around  wooden  roll  as 
per  D,  Fig.  78.  The  size  of  wooden  roll  A, 
Fig.  77,  is  about  2:Jin.  or  2iin.  deep,  and  it 
projects  out  about  2in. 

AVehave  referred  togutters,sques  fl.ashings, 
flanks,  ridges,  .Ttid  flats  on  roof,  and  we 
shall  add  a  few  words  about  hatches 
and  windows.  The  simplest  form  of  hatch 
on  roof  is  known  as  the  sliding-hatch, 
of  which  Fig.  79  .shows  section.  All  tlie 
plumber-work  required  about  it  is  the 
piece  of  lead,  or  zinc,  E,  along  its  top, 
and  the  sole,  F,  .along  its  bottom.  K  will 
be  about  lOin.  broad,  .and  if  hatch  be 
18in.  wide  E  will  be  2ft.  6in.  long.  F 
will  be  about  18in.  broad,  and  about  the  same 
length  as  E.  Another  form  of  hatch  is  that 
with  liinged  lid,  of  which  Fig.  .SI)  shows 
longitudinal  section,  with  lid  (i  parti.ally 
open,  the  dotted  lines  II  II  being  lead  flash- 
ings. If  we  suppose  the  daylight  of  this 
hatch  to  be  ISin.  wide  .and  '2ft  IJin.  long, 
then,  as  the  wooden  frame  is  .about  .'tin.  deeji 
and  2in.  thick,  its  breadth  over  all  will  be 
22in.,  .and  it.s  length  over  all,  2ft.  Idin.  The 
lead  for  this  has  to  be  cut  out  in  four  pieces, 
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the  lire.adth  of  all  being  Gin.  +  Sin.  -f  2in. 
=  llin.,  and  the  length  of  bottom  piece,  I, 
Fig.  81,  22in.  -\-  (3in.  +  Gin.  =  2ft.  lOin. 
The  length  of  two  side  pieces  J  J,  Fig.  81 , 
is  each  2ft.  lOin.  -|-  7in.  =  8ft.  bm.,  .and  the 
length  of  top  piece  K,  Fig.  81,  22in.  +  7iin. 
+  7Mn.  =  3ft.  lin.  The  top  piece  of  le,ad,'K, 
is  cut  out  longer  than  the  bottom  piece,  I, 
because  the  former  has  to  be  wrought  down 
.and  around  the  top  corners  of  frame  as  far 
as  L,  Fig.  81 ,  the  dotted  line  above  L  show- 
ing the  position  and  amount  of  overlap  which 
the  to))  jiiece  K  h,as  over  the  two  side- 
pieces  .1  J,  the  dotted  line  beiug  top  of  J, 
and  showing  how  f.ar  the  side  piece,  .1,  goes 
up  imder  the  top  piece,  K.  MM,  Fig.  81, 
again  show  how  the  two  side  pieces  J  J 
overlap  the  bottom  piece  I,  the  two  side- 
pieces  at  bottom  being  worked  around  lower 
corners  of  frame  something  similar  to  the 
way  in  which  top  piece  K  is  wrought  round 
upper  cornens.  After  lead  has  been  cut  out, 
as  above  stated,  the  plumber  first  sets  it  up 
as  per  Fig.  82,  in  this  case  allowing  Sin.  -f- 
2in.  =  Sin.  for  upstand.  If  it  be  a  slated 
roof,  a  board  about  iin.  thick  has  to  be  put 
tempor.arily  in  front  of  bottom  of  hatch- 
frame,  so  as  to  allow  for  thickness  of  slates, 
just  as  was  previously  mentioned  for  bcrges, 
at  p.  9.5,  Feb.  2nd.  The  lead  being  set  up  as 
per  Fig.  82,  is  put  against  frame,  as  per  Fig. 

83,  and  then  dressed  over,  as  per  Fig.  84, 
two  or  three  nails  being  put  in  as  at  N,  Fig. 

84,  to  hold  it.  Of  course,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Fig.  81,  which  shows  perspective  view 
of  hatch  with  the  le.ad  on,  the  bottom-piece, 
I,  has  to  be  put  on  first,  and  simply  cut  away 
at  the  corners  as  per  dotted  lines  above  M^t. 
The  two  sides  are  then  put  on, and  last  of  all 
the  top.  After  this  the  wooden  "doubling" 
has  to  be  put   along  top,   .as   per    (),  Fig. 

85,  and  down  sides,  as  far  as  F  P,  Fig.  81. 
Such  is  the  manner  of  putting  lead  around 
this  sort  of  hatch,  and  if  zinc  is  to  be  used  it 
m.ay  also  be  done  in  same  manner,  except 
that  instead  of  working  the  zinc  round  the 
corners  in  the  same  way  as  with  lead,  the 
zinc  has  to  be  cut  at  the  corners,  pieced,  and 
soldered.  It  is  only  the  top  and  bottom 
pieces  th.at  require  piecing  and  soldering, 
.and  said  soldering,  &o.,  is  to  be  done  on  each 
piece  per  se.  Owing  to  the  way  bottom 
piece  of  zinc  is  made  and  slipped  up,  the 
sides  J  J,  Fig.  81,  when  zinc  is  used,  instead 
of  being  each  3ft.  6in.  long,  as  .above  .sliown 
for  lead,  need  only  be  2ft.  lOin.  long,  or  the 
same  length  as  frame,  as  per  Fig.  81),  where 
the  two  sides  Q  Q  are  seen  to  extend  from 
R  to  S,  the  dotted  line  at  R  showing  how 
far  the  side-piece  (}  is  slipped  up  under  top 
piece  T,  and  the  other  dotted  line  ne.arS,  show- 
ing how  far  bottom-piece  U,  Fig.  8G,  is  slipped 
up  under  side-pieces  Q  Q.  In  setting  up 
bottom-piece  U,  if  roof  is  to  be  slated,  the 
plumber  must  remember  to  allow  iin.  or  so 
for  the  thickness  of  slates  which  .are  to  go 
under  U.  This  bottom-piece  U  is  only 
fitted  in  temporarily  at  first,  until  slates  are 
put  on,  so  that  slater  may  lift  it  out  to  get 
his  skates  nailed,  for  zinc  cannot  be  bent 
up  aud  down  in  the  same  easy  m<anner  as  load. 
After  theslater  h.as  fini-shed,  the  bottom-piece, 
IT,  is  slipped  up  and  nailed  to  frame  in  the 
same  way  as  for  lead  at  N,  Fig.  81,  and  as 
per  V  V,"Fig.  8G. 

1  h.ave  been  thus  particular  in  explaining 
the  modes  of  putting  lead  and  zinc  round  this 
latter  form  of  hatch  because  the  principle  in 
it  is  in  great  measure  the  same  as  that  in  use 
for  many  skylight  windows,  there  being  only 
a  little  difference  in  detail,  such  as  that  the 
wooden  fr.ame  may  be  higher  and  broader 
(which,  by  the  w.ay,  may  also  be  the  case 
with  hatches),  the  tops  and  sides  may  bo 
longer  and  deeper,  &c.,  and  also,  in  the  case 
of  windows,  the  lead  is  allowed  to  come  over 
on  glass  (unles.s  in  the  case  of  movable  win- 
dows) a))out  iin.  .at  top  and  sides ;  and 
at  bottom  it  goes  uj)  under  glass  according  to 
shape  of  frame,  so  as  to  catch  the  condensed 
water  which  runs  down  inside  glass,  and,  by 
carrying  it  outside,  thus  prevent  it  running 
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down  inside,  and  so  making  those  unsightly- 
dirty  marks  often  seen  where   the   lead   or 
jsinc  is  improperly  put  on.     The  lower  por- 
tion of    glass  ought  not  to  rest  closely   on 
lead  unless  a  channel  or  channels  are  cut  out 
of   wood   underneath,   into   which   lead   h^i.s 
been   dressed,    so   as   to  allow  water  to  get 
freely  away.     Fig.  87  shows  section  of  lead 
going  up  imder  glass,  and  Fig.  88  is  sketch 
showing  how    channel    for   water    may    be 
left  in   centre  of  each  pane,  the  dotted  line 
being  top  of  putty,  ^in.   in  thickness,  which 
both  keeps  glass    off  lead  and  also  prevents 
wind  in  an  exposed  situation  getting  in  under 
pane,  and  perhaps  either  blowing  it   off  or 
breaking  it.   Or,  again,  if  joiner  were  cutting 
that  much  out  of  his  wood  at  W,  Fig.  88,  the 
same  purpose  might  be  served  without  the 
putty,  or  some  other  plan  might  be  adopted  to 
suittlie  circumstances  and  the  form  of  window. 
Another  roof  window  is  the  cupola  of  various 
shapes — round,  square,  and  oblong.    In  many 
cases  these  cupola  windows  are  brought  and 
put  on  after  the  plumber  has  finished.  Fig.  80 
shows   section   of   one  side  before  window  is 
put  on,  and  Fig.  90  after  window  is  on.     X, 
Fig.  89,  is  the  lead  or  zinc  gutter  ;  Y  is  lead 
apron    overlapping     upstand    of    gutter    as 
shown,   bending  horizontally  across  block  or 
imdcr-frame,   upon  which  window-frame  is  to 
rest,  and  then  up  to  Z  as  shown.  The  ujistand 
at  A,  Fig.   89,  is  small  lead  pipes  (say)  fin. 
liigh  and  the  same   in   diameter,   which   are 
soldered  to   lead   apron,   and  down  through 
centre   of  which   the  screws  to  fasten  down 
■window-frame   are   put,    as  per  Fig.  90.     In 
putting  lead  aprons  round  circular   windows 
the  lead  has  to  be  dressed  to  fit  circle  ;  one 
plan  is  to  roll  up  the  piece  of  lead  apron  and 
dress  in  the  top  side  of  it  as  if  contracting  a 
lead  pipe  ;  when  this  has  been  done  to  one  end 
of  piece,   unroll  it,  and  then  roll  it  up  again, 
keeping   the  already   contracted  end  inside, 
and  so   make   both   ends  alike,   and   in  this 
manner  make  piece  of  lead  fit  the  circle.     The 
"storm"  or  projecting  window  B,  Fig.  91,  is 
another   roof   window  with  a  sque  and  flank 
going    up    each    side    and    a    ridge     along 
top,    there   being   also  a  triangular  aprcn  or 
flashing  on  each  side,  as  shown  at  C,  Fig.  91. 
The  sketch  supposes  zinc  flashings  and  ridge, 
and   lead  sques   and  flanks,  the  rest  of  roof 
being  slated.     In  some  cases,  however,  when 
the  sides,  C,  are  pretty  large,  they  are  slated. 
Fig.  92,  again,  is  quite  the  opposite  to  Fig.  91, 
his  being  as  far  recessed  as  the  other  is  pro- 
jected.    Fig.  9:3  shows  how  gutter  and  flash- 
ing are  put  in  along  top  and  down  both  sides. 
The  flat  before  window  is  coyered  with  zinc, 
the  two  triangular    sides    and  rest   of   roof 
being  slated.     Lead  for  domes  is  put  on  in 
something  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
flat   at  page  199 — at  least,  so  far  as  rolls  are 
concerned  ;  but  in  cutting  out  lead  to  fit  its 
site   great  care  must  be  taken   to  cut  it  out 
properly,    or    it     may   be    cut  too  narrow ; 
it    will    not    do    to    cut    it    out    as    per 
Fig.  9i,  for  that  would  make  it  useless  for 
the   purpose,    being    much    too    narrow    in 
middle  ;  it  must  be  cut  out  in  form  of  Fig. 
95,  and  the  swell    made  to  correspond  with 
circle  of  dome,  and  in  cutting  out  the  lead 
allowance  must  also  be  made,  of  course,  for 
rolls.      Since   last   article  was   published,    I 
have  received  from  Messrs.  Braby  and  Co. — 
through  the  kind  courtesy  of  their  manager, 
Mr.  Moore — a  model  of  their  late  improve- 
ment in  zinc  roll-caps.      This  improvement, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  96,  consists  in  bending  up 
and   -working    round   end   of   roll-cap   next 
ridge  without  soldering  it,  as  at  D,  and  also 
in  bending  down  end  of  roll-cap  next  gutter 
or  drip  without  any  soldering,  as  at   E,   the 
bending  down  at  E  being  done  by  "  dog-ear- 
ing "      (see    pp.    170-171,    March     1),    the 
corners  inwardly,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  at 
E.     Their  system  of  embossing  the  zinc  up- 
wardly at  hole  for  screw  as  at  F,  Fig.  9G,  is 
also  good  ;  it  corresponds  with  that  shown 
at  Fig,  7,  p.  171,  for  lead  apron.     In  using 
zinc  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to 
come  into  contact  with  lime,  for  lime  cats  it. 
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At  p.  274,  April  5,  I  gave  a  table  of  the 
weights  of  sheet  zinc  ;  in  this  case  I  shall  give 
table  of  its  approximate  thickness  : — 

Sheet-zinc    BirmiDgham      Thickness  in 
gauge.        wire-gauge.        decimals  of    Parts  of  inch. 


No. 


No. 

8     —     -015     =  l-67th 

9     2G     -018     =  l-.56th 

10  25  -0208  =  l-4Hth 

11  23  -025  =  l-40th 

12  22  -028  =  l-;l.5th 

l;i  21  -032  =  l-31st 

14  20  -035  =  l-28th 

15  —  -040  ^  l-25th 

1<;  19  -043  =  l-23rd 

17  18  -050  =  l-20th 

The  exact  decimals  of  an  inch  of  the  Bir- 
mingham wire-gauge  I  understand  to  be  : — 

26     25     24     23     22     21     20     19      18 
•018  -020  -022  -025  -028  -032  -035  -042  -049 

A  square  foot  of  zinc  lin.  thick  weighs  COOoz. 
or  37^1b  ;  from  above  table  we  therefore  see 
that  No.  11  zinc,  e.i/.,  is  -025  or  l-40th  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  that  it  would  therefore  re- 
quire 40  thicknesses  of  it  to  make  up  one 
inch.  Then,  if  we  turn  to  page  274,  we  find 
from  the  table  there  that  No.  11  zinc  weighs 
15oz.  to  the  square  foot.  Now,  if  we  multiply 
15oz.  by  40,  we  get  COOoz.,  or  37ilb.  Or, 
again,  taking  No.  15,  we  see  it  is  -040,  or 
l-25th  thick  ;  then,  as  per  page  274,  multiply 
the  24oz.  there  given  for  No.  15,  by  25,  and 
we  also  get  GOOoz.,  which  shows  that  it  re- 
quires 25  thicknesses  of  No.  15  sheet  zinc  to 
make  up  lin.  in  thickness.  Then  to  get  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  inch  of  zinc,  divide  the 
COOoz.,  above  given,  by  144,  and  we  get  4^oz. 
as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  zinc.  I  may 
add  here  the  two  following  rules  from  IVIessrs. 
Braby  and  Co.'s  circular,  which  may  be  use- 
ful :— 

Rule  to  obtain  contents  of  any  square  or 
oblong  tank. — Multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth,  anf)  the  product  by  the  depth  ;  the 
result  multiplied  by  Cj  gives  contents  in 
gallons. 

Rule  to  obtain  contents  of  round  cisterns 
or  tanks. — Multiply  the  diameter  by  itself  in 
inches,  and  the  product  by  -7854,  then  mul- 
tiply this  product  by  the  depth  in  inches,  and 
you  get  the  number  of  cubic  inches.  There 
are  2775-'  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon  of  water ; 
«.(/.,  a  cistern  18in.  diameter,  and  3ft.  high, 
would  contain,  approximately,  33  gallons, 
277y  being  used  as  the  divisor. 

A  cubic  foot  of  lead  weighs  ll,352oz.,  or 
709ilb.  (water  at  40°  Fahr.  weighing  l,000oz.) 
A  square  foot  of  lead,  lin.  thick,  will,  there- 
fore, weigh  591b ;  but  suppose  we  call  it 
001b.,  we  get  the  following  thicknesses  for  the 
following  weights  of  sheet  lead : — 


Weight  per  sq.  ft. 

in  lb. 

Parts  of  inch 

10      ... 

...     l-6th 

8      ... 

...     2-15ths 

7i   ... 

...     1-Sth 

C     ... 

...     1-lOth 

5     ... 

...     l-12th 

4     ... 

...     l-15th 

8     ... 

...     l-20th 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  weighs  fully  C^oz., 
and  as  -we  said  above  that  a  square  foot,  lin. 
thick,  weighed  591b.,  or  944oz.,  a  circidar 
slab  1ft.  in  diameter  and  lin.  thick  would 
weigh  fully  735oz.,  and  a  lead  circle  piece, 
lin.  diameter  and  lin.  high,  weighs  five 
ounces  and  one-tenth.  To  get  this  latter, 
multiply  Cjoz.  by  ■7854 ;  and  to  get  the 
735oz.  for  circular  slab  l2in.  in  diameter, 
square  the  diameter,  and  multiply  by  -7854, 
which  gives  nundjcr  of  cubic  inches, 
then  multiply  by  6  J  for  number  of  ounces. 
Again,  if  circular  were  cylinder  lOin.  high, 
then  12  X  12  X  -7854  X  10  X  f>^  =  7,351oz., 
or,  more  correctly,  12  x  12  x  '7854  x 
10  X  C569  =  7430oz.  To  get  area  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  multiply  the  base 
by  half  tlie  height ;  thus,  base  4ft.,  per- 
pendicular 4ft.,  gives  4x2=  8ft.,  which 
8ft.,  it  will  be  observed,  is  exactly  half 
the  area  of  a  square  4ft.  in  the  side.      To 
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get  area  of  trapezoid,  Fig.  07,  multiply  the 
base  by  half  the  sum  of  perpendicular  sides  ; 
thus,  if  base  12in.  and  sides  'Jin.  and  oin., 
we  say  9  +  3  =  12,  half  12  =  6  ;  then 
12  X  ^'  =  72in.,  which  is  just  half  of  a 
square  foot. 

EiiRATA.— At  page  272,  in  Fig.  40,  put  in  a 
<'J"at  each  sque,  and  in  thii'd  column, 
tenth  line  from  bottom,  for  "our  next,"  read 
♦'  on  side  next ;  "  and  page  273,  third  column, 
twenty-first  line  from  top,  for  "  fine  zinc 
clips,"  read  "five  zinc  clips." 
(Ty  Ic  conliiiiiid.) 


BUILDEn,S'  FOREMEN  AXD  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS'   INSTITUTIOX. 

ME.  T.  Cn.\TFEILD  CL.VRKE,  F.R.I.B.A., 
ami  Member  o£  the  London  School  Board, 
gave  a  very  intere.stin_£c  lecture,  entitled  "A  Sketch 
of  Old  London."  before  the  members  of  this  Institu- 
tion on  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Merriman  in 
the  chair.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  the 
lecturer  said  he  should  confine  his  remarks  to  Lon- 
don in  pre-Reformation  time.s,  and  mainly  to  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  foiu-teenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. Ilaving  described  the  old  London  Wall, 
>vith  its  various  gate-s,  the  Tower  of  London.  Bay- 
nard's  Castle,  and  the  Fleet  River  (which  was  then 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Citv).  he  remarked  that 
the  streets  of  the  City  in  those  days  were  what  we 
should  call  mere  lanes.  Water  was  brought  into 
the  City  by  conduits,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
•where  the  present  meeting  was  taking  pl.ace,  deriving 
its  name  from  one  of  those  conduits  formerly  passing 
along  or  near  it.  The  buildings  mainly  consisted  of 
churches,  convents,  houses,  and  the  Tower,  with  some 
schools  attached  to  the  convents.  In  almost  all  the  old 
City  records  it  was  shown  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  the  City  was  fire.  Further  than  this, 
there  were  constant  plagues,  and,  as  in  the  present 
day,  there  was  a  great  de.al  of  drunkenness.  Fitz- 
Stephen  constantly  speaking  of  the  great  amount  of 
"quafHng"  among  "  the  ignobler  sort  of  men."  The 
City  consisted,  in  Stephen's  reign,  of  houses  of  wood, 
thatch,  or  bilked  tiles.  In  1180,  in  Fitz-Alwyne's 
mayoralty,  what  might  be  called  the  first  Building 
Act  was  passed.  As  a  protection  against  fire,  the 
party  w:ills  between  the  houses  were  ordered  to  be 
3ft.  thick,  but  not  more  than  ICft.  high.  The  cup- 
boards in  such  walls  were  onl}'  to  be  recessed  to  the 
extent  of  1ft.,  so  that  if  there  were  cupboards  on  both 
sides  of  the  wall,  there  would  still  remain  between 
them  a  wall  1ft.  in  thickness,  This  reguKation  was 
made  as  a  protection  against  fire.  The  houses  gener- 
ally had  but  one  floor  above  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
npper  floor  was  gabled  over  the  street  in  a 
picturcsciue  manner.  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.  glass 
was  only  used  by  the  wealthy  classes,  and  there  were 
no  chimneys  in  middle-class  houses  in  Fitz-Alwyne's 
time.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  would  seem  that 
people  in  the  City  might  even  keep  swine  in  their 
houses,  for  it  w.as  ordered  that  such  swine  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  streets.  To 
show  how  f,ar  some  of  the  German  towns  of  the 
present  day  were  behindhand  in  sanitary  matters, 
air.  Clarke  said  that  he  had  been  informed  by  an 
ej-e-witncss  that  pigs  were  allowed  to  be  kept  by 
the  inhabitants;  these  pigs  were  turned  out  of  doors 
early  in  the  morning  to  pick  up  their  living,  and 
at  night  they  returned  to  their  owners,  every  pig 
knowing  his  own  home  (laughter).  So  that  bad  .as 
London  was  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  were  towns  in  Germanj-  quite 
as  had  in  some  respects  even  in  this  age  of  progress. 
In  ancient  London  charcoal  was  the  principal  fuel, 
** sea-coal"  being  scarcely  used,  except  by  the 
wealthier  classes.  As  a  protection  against  fire,  the 
couvrc-fni.  or  curfew,  was  rigidly  enforced.  Tlie 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the  most 
prominent  buildings  of  Mediaival  London.  Old  S. 
Paul's  (of  which  a  sketch,  showing  Inigo  Jones's 
portico,  was  exliibited)  was  founded  in  the  year  GUI, 
and  wils  longer  even  than  the  present  Imihling. 
Its  spire,  .as  it  originally  existed,  was  oioft.  high. 
At  one  time  it  became  a  kind  of  fair,  called  "  Paul's 
'Walk."  Paul's  Cross,  of  which  a  drawing  was  ex- 
hibited, was  intimately  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  City.  "  Folk-motes "  were  held  there,  at 
which  the  citizens  maintained  their  rights,  .and 
preaching  was  carried  on  there.  The  old  church  of 
S.  Mary-le-Bow  was  a  very  interesting  one.  A 
thunderstorm  destroyed  its  spire  in  lOild,  killing 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  to  show  the 
state  of  the  City  streets  at  that  time,  it 
was  on  record  that  some  of  the  rafters  and 
other  parts  of  the  steeple  were  driven  into  the  mud. 
The    present  church   was    comparatively    modern. 


The  Tower,  old  London  Bridge,  and  other  interesting 
structures  having  been  referred  to,  the  lecturer  gave 
some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  some  of  the  City  streets.  Gutter-lane 
was  once  "  Gutheron's-lane."  Barge-yard  was  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  barges  used  to  come  up  as 
far  as  there,  and  in  building  new  premises  for  Messrs. 
Curbyn,  the  chemists,  in  the  Poultry,  Mr.  Clarke 
said  that  in  digging  for  the  foundations  the  men 
came  upon  wooden  piles,  with  hooks  and  rings  in 
them  for  mooring  the  barges  to.  The  Poultry  was 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  poulters  or  poul- 
terers carried  on  their  business  there.  Gracechurch- 
street  was  formerly  "  Grass-church "  street,  from 
herb  markets  being  held  there.  Many  other  ex- 
amples of  the  origin  of  street-names  were  given  by 
the  lecturer,  but  our  space  forbids  us  going 
at  greater  length  into  this  point.  Passing  on  to 
notice  the  trade  and  laws  of  ancient  London,  Mr. 
CLarke  entered  into  some  very  interesting  particulars 
.as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  price  of  food,  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  action  in  trade,  and  penalties  for 
adulteration  of  food  or  fraud  in  its  sale.  He  said 
that  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  rate  of  artisan.s' 
wages  varied  with  the  seasons.  Between  Michaelm.as 
and  Martinm.as  ((..c,  11th  November)  wages  were 
4d.  per  day,  or  IJd.  and  their  table;  between 
Martinmas  and  the  Purification  (i.e.,  2nd  February) 
3d.  per  day,  or  Id.  and  their  table ;  between  Purifi- 
cation and  Easter  4d.  per  day,  or  lid.  and  their 
t.able  ;  and  between  Easter  and  Miciiaelmas  ."jd.  per 
d.ay,  or  2d.  and  their  table.  Employers  paying 
higher  wages  than  these  incurred  a  penalty  of  40s. 
The  City  gnikls  were  next  described — their  power, 
their  quarrels,  and  their  pageants  on  land  and  water — 
the  lecturer  expressing  his  hope  that  tlicy  would  now 
devote  some  part  at  least  of  their  immense  wealth 
to  the  fostering  of  technical  education  and  skill  in 
those  industries  with  which  they  were  more  imme- 
diately connected,  nominallv  at  least.  The  habits 
and  dress  of  the  period  were  next  described,  it  being 
remarked  by  the  lecturer  that  it  was  a  mistalie  to 
suppose  that  female  extravagance  in  dress  was  con- 
fined to  modern  times.  Some  drawings  copied  from 
old  MSS.  were  exhibited,  and  fully  bore  out  the 
lecturer's  remark.s.  Mr.  Clarke  concluded  his  inte- 
resting lecture  by  briefly  describing  the  principal 
games  and  amusements  of  the  Londoners  of 
Jlediasval  times,  showing  that  .although  the  citizens 
lived  ,a  hfe  of  great  hardship  aiul  insecurity, 
they  lived  a  jolly  life.  He  trusted  tliat  his  lecture 
would  induce  his  audience  to  study  the  subject  of 
Old  London  for  themselves,  as  it  was  ons  that 
woidd  afford  great  interest  and  amusement  to  them. 
The  Liber  Albus  and  .Stowe's  work  would  give  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  the  matter,  and  a  good 
work  on  the  costumes  of  the  period  was  that  by 
Fairholt. 

Mr.  MiLLEK  (Librarian)  proposed,  and  Mr. 
.Joseph  K-\y  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Clarke  for  his  interesting  lecture,  and  the  motion 
having  been  unanimously  adopted,  Mr.  Clarke 
acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


PROPOSED  NEW  FARRINGDOX  MARKET. 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  yesterday  (Thursday)  week,  the 
Markets  Committee  brought  up  a  report  on  a  refe- 
rence to  them  by  the  Court  as  to  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  take  any  steps  for  the  improvement  of 
the  existing  Fiirringdon  Market,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  desiriible  to  reconstruct  the  market.  Tlie 
Committee  reported  that  after  a  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  tlic  case, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  no  repairs  that  could  be 
done  to  Farringdon  M.arket  would  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  same  more  advant.ageous  for  letting, 
and  having  regard  to  the  great  improvements  that 
hive  been  effected  b\'  the  Corporation  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  formation  of  S.  Andrew's-street, 
the  widening  of  Shoe-lane,  and  the  opening  of  S. 
Bride-street,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  good 
and  convenient  market  for  the  sale  of  vegetables, 
flowers  and  fruit  witliin  the  City,  they  thouglit  that 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
F.arringdon  Jfarket  would  be  to  reconstruct  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  pkans  and  models  sub- 
mitted by  the  City  Architect,  Mr.  Horace  .Tones. 
And  the  Committee  recommand  that  they  should  be 
authorised  to  carry  the  same  into  execution,  at  the 
estimated  expense  of  £120,000.  And  they  further  re- 
commend that  the  Bill  as  introduced  info  Parliament 
by  the  Improvement  Committee  should  be  jirose- 
cuted  ;  and  in  the  event  of  Parliament  granting  the 
powers  thereby  sought  to  be  obtained  in  reference  to 
Farringdon  Market,  they  should  be  authorised  to 
stop  up  Stonecutter-street,  either  wholly  or  p.artially, 
and  to  purchase  the  property  that  may  be  requisite  for 


that  purpose,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  market, 
the  cost  whereof  has  been  estimated  hj-  the  architect 
at  the  sum  of  £30,000,  m.aking  the  estimated  net 
expenditure  of  carrying  these  recommendations  into 
effect  amount  altogether  to  the  sum  of  £150,000. 
Mr.  Fricker,  the  Chairman  of  the  ('ommittee,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  the  ex- 
isting m.arket,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Fleet  Market,  was  opened  in  1,'^20.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  construction  of  the  market  was  very 
faulty ;  it  was  a  great  mistake.  The  gradients  of 
the  surrounding  streets  were  so  steep  and  the 
entrances  so  narrow  and  inconvenient  that  it 
was  ver}-  difficult  to  get  loaded  w.aggons  into 
the  market,  and  when  inside,  the  space  was  so 
narrow  that  they  could  not  turn  round.  The 
pedestrian  entrances  were  even  more  objectionable  ; 
they  were  exceedingly  steep,  thej*  were  approached 
by  steps,  and  it  was  with  danger  to  life  and  limt> 
that  porters  went  in  and  out  of  the  mju*ket.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  covered  avenue  was  com- 
pletely blocked  up,  and  was  of  no  use  whatever.  He 
thought  that  the  failure  of  this  market  had  been 
entirely  owing  to  its  ill-construction,  and  to  its 
being  utterly  and  entirely  unadapted  to  the  business 
which  wiis  intended  to  be  carried  on  in  it.  The  pro- 
]ioscd  new  market  would  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  country.  Looking 
at  the  model,  it  would  be  observed  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  construct  the  market  upon  two  levels. 
That  on  the  level  of  Farringdon-street  would  be  the 
wholesale  and  retail  vegetable  market ;  that  on  the 
level  entered  from  Shoe-lane  and  the  new  thorough- 
fare, S.  Bride's-street,  would  be  the  wholesale  and 
retail  fruit  and  flower  market.  There  would  be  car- 
riage ways  into  the  market,  traversing  the  whole  of 
the  frontage  of  the  shops  ;  there  would  be  ample  head- 
way in  each  market,  and  snflicient  arrangements 
would  be  made  for  lighting  and  ventilation  through- 
out the  whole  building.  The  carriage  w,\vs  in  the 
vegetable  market  would  be  about  .'JOft.  wide ;  there 
would  also  be  sufficient  pavements  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. The  height  from  the  floor  of  the  vegetable 
market  to  the  ridge  timbers  of  the  roof  would  be 
58ft.  The  arcades  in  the  fruit  and  flower  market 
would  he  ornamental  in  their  design,  and  would  far 
surpass  the  central  avenue  in  Covent  G.arden  M.arket. 
These  would  be  25ft.  wide  and  3'>it.  high.  Vaults 
would  be  constructed  under  the  whole  area  of  the 
market,  for  the  storage  of  potatoes  and  other  root 
vegetables.  The  whole  area  of  the  market,  including 
Stonecutter-street  and  a  piece  of  land  that  would 
h.ave  to  be  taken  from  the  Improvement  Committee, 
would  be  about  87,000  superficial  feet,  or  as  nearly 
as  possible  two  acres.  Mr.  Fricker  then  went  into 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  proposal,  the  figures  cited 
by  him  showing  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  the 
new  market  tiu'ning  out  a  success  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  being  a  great  improvement.  A  good  de.al  of 
discussion  ensued  on  this  point,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  bad 
arrangement  and  construction,  and  the  cramped-up 
area  of  the  present  market,  have  been  the  causes  of 
its  failure  financinlly.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  old  tenants  had  agreed  to  become  tenants  in  the 
new  market,  and,  in  addition,  sixty  members  of  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Association  had  promised  to  be- 
come tenants,  owing  to  the  bad  and  limited  accom- 
modation available  at  Covent  Garden.  Ultimately 
the  report  was  adopted,  subject  to  such  modifications 
in  the  model  and  plans  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  to 
by  the  Court. 

« 

WEALTH  AND  DIRT. 

PEOPLE  frequently  associate  poverty  with  dirt, 
and  cleanliness  with  wealth.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case.  Dr.  Whitmore,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Marylebone,  in  his  last  report, 
says ; — "  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  wealthy 
and  well-to-do  are  sufficiently  .olive  to  the  importance 
of  keeping  their  own  houses  in  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
sanitary  inspector  is  unnecessary.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  for  very  recently  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  condition  of  a  highly- 
rented  house  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  streets  in 
this  parish,  which  I  can  designate  by  no  other  term 
than  that  of  disgraceful.  The  entire  basement  is 
filthy  in  the  extreme,  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  and 
other  domestic  offices  are  black  with  smoke,  the  at- 
mosphere is  close  and  fetid  ;  and  how  the  domestic 
servants  whom  I  saw  on  my  visit  (five  or  si.x  in 
number)  manage  to  exist  there  surpasses  my  com- 
prehension. But  this  is  not  an  isolated  case;  there 
arc  many  other  houses  of  the  same  class  that  I  can 
point  to,  in  which  the  condition  of  things  is  not 
much  better.  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  all  these 
cases  orders  for  sanitary  work  are  promptly  made 
upon  the  owners,  and  I  take  care  that  ne  unneces- 
sary delay  in  carrying  them  out  is  permitted." 
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MODERN  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  Westminster  Gazette,  ia  an  article  on  this 
subject,  says  tliat  the  excessive  individualism 
■which  is  now  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  mo- 
dern English  architecture  is  the  pernicious  element  to 
■which  is  mostly  traceable  the  present  condition  of 
architectural  art  amongst  us.  It  operates  through- 
out every  step  of  the  architect's  career:  in  that 
■which  dictates  an  entrance  into  the  profession, 
■which  guides  his  studies,  ■which  ultimately  deter- 
mines his  status  and  position,  and  ■which  makes  his 
future  practice  one  of  almost  sole  dependence  upon 
his  individual  capacity,  ■vvhence  his  position  becomes 
one  of  isolation  and  rivah-y.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
art  in  -which  combination "  of  different  and  special 
faculties  is  so  much  called  for  as  architecture. 
Regarded  as  a  fine  art  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
■word,  entitled  to  rank  in  its  range  of  appeal  to  the 
mind  -with  poetry  and  the  other  fine  arts,-it  is  some- 
thing very  much  beyond  the  "  decorative  construc- 
tion "  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  (though 
there  is  a  truth  in  this),  and  it  may  well  be  called 
"  the  poetry  'of  building,"  demanding,  as  such,  just 
those  high  gifts  which  are  the  most  rare — the  ex- 
quisite sense  of  grace  and  proportion  of  char.acter, 
dignity,  and  grandeur,  with  some  of  which,  in  their 
needed  kind  and  degree,  the  architect  must  clothe 
his  work,  to  make  it  a  true  work  of  fine  art.  Other 
lesser  artistic  faculties,  with  large  mathematical, 
optical,  and  practical  executive  knowledge,  are  also 
■demanded  in  every  important  work  of  true  archi- 
tecture. But  how  rarely  can  one  mind  be  an  epitome 
of  all  these!  Yet  tliis  is  just  the  assumption  of 
•our  present  fortuitous  mode  of  art  culture,  by  i\'hich 
little  guarantee  can  be  afforded  that  the  ablest  minds 
over  find  their  way  into  the  profession  at  all,  much 
less  that  they  find  scope  for  perfected  development, 
or  reach  the  position  they  should  occupy.  Combi- 
nation of  varied  and  special  gifts  there  is  little  or 
none.  And  just  so  long  as  architecture  is  regarded 
only  as  a  private  profession,  to  be  entered  upon 
mainly  for  a  living,  and  to  be  pursued  in  competi- 
tion and  rivalry,  will  these  defects  remain  inherent, 
and  be  attended  with  the  scattered  and  ineffective 
results.  In  seeking  a  remedy,  the  first  thing  that 
sugests  itself  seems  imperatively  to  be  the  releasing 
the  pursuit  of  architectural  art  somewhat  from  these 
private  and,  in  a  sense,  commercial  channels,  and  the 
erecting  it  on  a  basis  of  common  and  national  inte- 
rest. In  -view  of  existing  conditions,  the  analogy 
of  other  learned  professions  seems  to  furnish  valu- 
able precedent,  and  to  suggest  just  themachinery  re- 
quired to  supply  the  needs  and  compass  the  ends 
■which  we  have  seen  are  so  poorly  fulfilled  under  our 
present  system.  These  professions  all  have  their 
curriculum  of  study,  their  degrees,  step  by  step,  as 
the  guarantee  of  ability  to  practice,  and  of  the 
status  and  class  of  merit  conveyed  thereby.  The 
application  of  a  like  system  to  art  matters  would 
seem  to  promise  all  that  we  want. 


JASPER  AND  BLOODSTONE. 

JASPER,  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  quartz — is 
very  compact,  and  is  found  of  various  colours 
— dark  green,  red,  bro^wu,  yellow,  grayish,  and 
sometimes  bluish  and  black.  It  is  very  hard,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish.  Occasionally  it  is  found  banded. 
or  in  stripes  of  different  colours,  when  it  is  termed 
ribbon-jasper  ;  the  stripes  are  usually  red  and  green 
alternating.  Jasper  alone  is  infusible  before  the 
blowpipe,  but  it  ■will  melt  with  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  It  is  sometimes  found  imbedded  in 
trap  rock,  but  more  frequently  in  pebbles  in  the  beds 
of  rivers. 

The  yellow  jasper  is  found  near  the  Bay  of 
Smyrna,  in  Greece,  and  other  places  ;  the  red  in  the 
plains  of  Argos;  the  variety  known  as  ribbon- 
jasper  comes  from  Siberia  and  Saxony  ;  and  another 
kind,  termed  Egyptian  jasper,  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  This  latter  is  of  a  fine  brown  on  the 
exterior,  and  clouded  with  brown  of  various  shades, 
frequently  spotted  with  black,  the  markings  in  this 
variety  occasionally  resembling  natural  objects.  A 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  thought  to  ex- 
hibit a  likeness  of  the  poet  Chaucer.  The  yellow 
variety  is  used  in  the  Florentine  mosaic-work  called 
pietra  dura. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  this  stone, 
and  prized  it  most  highly.  Onomakritos,  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  "  grass  green 
jasper,  which  rejoices  the  eye  of  man,  and  is  looked 
on  with  pleasure  by  the  immortals."  The  emeralds 
spoken  of  by  Ptoman  and  Greek  authors  were  most 
probably  green  jasper,  as  we  hear  of  pillars  of 
temples  cut  out  of  one  piece.  Pliny,  who  describes 
no  less  than  ten  kinds  of  jasper,  relates  that  it  was 
■worn  by  the  natives  of  the  East  as  an  amulet  or 
charm.     This   stone   was  much   used  for   cameos ; 


many  specimens  are  extant,  ha^ving  several  layers, 
and  the  objects  represented  are  cut  deep  or  shallow, 
so  as  to  brhig  the  colours  into  contrast ;  for  instance, 
in  some  specimens  may  be  seen  the  head  of  a  -ivar- 
rior  in  red  jasper,  the  helmet  green  and  the  breast- 
plate yellow.  In  the  collection  of  the  Vatican  are 
two  marvellous  vases  of  this  substance;  one  of  red 
jasper  with  white  stripes,  the  other  of  black  jasper 
with  yellow  stripes. 

This  stone  is  cut  on  copper  wheels  with  fine  sand 
and  emery,  and  polished  on  wooden  or  metal  wheels 
with  pumice  and  Tripoli.  The  jasper,  according  to 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptxires,  was  the 
twelfth  stone  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  High  Priest ; 
and  as  the  Hebrew  name  is  "yashpeh,"  which  is 
strikingly  similar  to  jasper, and  .almost  all  the  transla- 
tions agree,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its 
identity.  Galen,  among  other  sage  advice,  relates 
that  if  a  jasper  be  hung  about  the  neck,  it  will 
strengthen  the  stomach. 

The  bloodstone  is  another  jasper -variety  of 
quartz,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  having  those 
minute  blood-red  specks  disseminated  throughout, 
which  give  its  name. 

The  word  heliotrope,  from  jjXiof,  the  sun,  and 
rpoTT);,  a  turning,  is  derived  from  the  notion  that, 
when  immersed  in  water,  it  changed  the  image  of 
the  sun  into  blood-red.  Pliny  relates  that  the  sun 
could  be  viewed  in  it  as  in  a  mirror,  and  that  it 
made  visible  its  eclipses.  It  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  India,  Bokhara,  Siberia,  and  Tartary, 
and  also  in  the  Isle  of  Rum  in  the  Hebrides,  oc- 
curring generally  in  masses  of  considerable  size.  It 
is  translucent,  and  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish ;  its 
commercial  value,  as  in  the  case  of  other  stones,  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  specimen.  The  bloodstone  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  agate  and  onyx. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the 
blood  which  followed  the  spear  thrust  fell  upon  a 
dark  green  jasper  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
from  this  circumstance  sprang  the  variety.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  red  specks  alluded  to  were  supposed 
to  represent  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  this  stone  was 
thought  to  possess  the  same  medicinal  and  magical 
virtues  as  the  jasper. — American  Watchmaker  and 
Jeweller. 


PRACTICAL  RECIPES. 

Fine  Green  Bronze. — First  boil  the  work  in  a 
strong  solution  of  potash  to  get  off  all  the  old  lacquer 
and  grease ;  next  wash  in  clear  water ;  after  that  let 
the  work  stand  a  day  or  two  in  a  weak  solution  of 
nitric  acid,  then  take  out,  wash,  and  dry ;  then  coat 
the  article  with  some  good  black  lead.  Polish  until 
you  have  a  good  black,  glos.sy  surface ;  then  put  on 
yellow  lacquer,  which,  upon  a  black  surface,  gives 
a  green  bronze. 

Useful  Cement.— The  following  cement  is  found 
to  be  excellent  for  use  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  join  or  close  vessels  for  containing  the  vapour  of 
acids,  or  highly  corrosive  substances.  Beat  and  sift 
finely  dry  pipe-clay ;  add  painters'  drying  oil,  and 
mix,  in  a  mortar,  to  a  moulding  consistency.  Use 
this  lute  in  cylinders,  flattened,  and  applied  to  the 
joinings.  The  points  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be 
perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

JoiNiKG  Rubber. — Rubber  is  easily  joined  and 
made  as  strong  as  an  original  fabric,  by  softening 
before  a  fire  and  laying  the  edges  carefully  together, 
■svithout  dust,  dirt,  or  moisture  between.  The  edges 
so  joined  must  hi  freshly  cut  in  the  beginning. 
Tubing  can  be  united  by  joining  the  edges  aroucd  a 
glass  cylinder,  which  has  previously  been  rolled  with 
paper.  After  the  glass  is  withdrawn  the  paper  is 
easily  removed.  Sift  fiour  or  ashes  through  the 
tube  to  prevent  the  sides  from  adhering  from  acci- 
dental contact. 

Liquid  Bi,ack-Lead  Polish. — A  recent  English 
invention  consists  of  black  lead,  such  as  is  used  for 
polishing  stoves  and  for  other  uses,  combined  with 
turpentine,  water,  and  sugar  or  saccharine  matter, 
and  the  proportions  which  have  been  found  to  an- 
swer well  are,  to  each  pound  by  weight  of  black 
lead,  one  gill  of  turpentine,  one  gill  of  water,  and 
one  ounce  of  sugar ;  but  these  proportions  may  he 
varied,  and  in  some  cases  all  the  ingredients  are  not 
necessary. 

El.\stic  Varnish  for  Leather. — Take  two 
parts  by  -weight  of  resin,  and  one  of  indiarubbcr, 
and  heat  them  in  an  earthenware  vessel  till  they  are 
fused  together ;  after  which  they  should  be  stirred 
till  they  are  quite  cidd  ;  a  little  boiled  linseed  oil 
may  be  added  while  the  materials  are  hot. 

To  iMpnovF.  Gilding. — Jli.x  a  gill  of  water  with 
two  ounces  of  purified  nitre,  one  ounce  of  alum,  one 
ounce  cf  common  salt ;  laj-  this  over  gilt  articles 
with  a  brush,  and  the  colour  will  be  much  improved. 


DISTRICT  SUKVEYOKS'  CHARGES. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
AYorks,  the  Finance  Committee  submitted  a 
report  by  the  solicitor  as  to  the  practice  of  district; 
surveyors  in  dealing  with  privies,   &c.,  as  separate 
structures  from  the  dwelling  to  which  they  belong, 
and  recommended  that  the  substance  of  such  report  be 
sent  to  e.ach  of  the  district  sxurveyors. — In  proposing 
the  adoption  of    the  report,  Mr.  Richardson  referred 
to  the  last  recommendation,   and  explained   that  in 
the  case  of    a  Mr.  Flight  a  question  had  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  district  surveyor  -n'as  entitled  to  make  a 
separate  charge  for  surveyor's  fees  on  a  closet  which 
was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  which  happened 
to  be  a   separate  building  from  the  dwelling-house. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  district 
surveyors  to  make  separate  charges  on  such  build- 
ings, but  in  this  matter  the  attention  of  the  Board 
had  been  called  to  it,  and  the  opinion  of  the  solicitor 
had   been    taken.     That  opinion  was   to  the  effect 
that  tlie  district  surveyors  were  not  entitled  to  make 
a  charge  on  the  closet,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  really 
a  separate  tenement  any  more  than  a  coal-cellar  or 
a  coachhouse,  which  really  must  be  considered  as  part 
of    the  curtilage.     The  question,  however,    was  o£ 
some  importance,  and  the  solicitor  thought  it  ought 
to  be  settled.     Under  the  circumstances,  the  Finance 
Committee  thought  it  advisable  that  a  copy  of  the 
solicitor's  report  should  be  sent  to  the  district  sur- 
veyors, and  the  district  surveyors  would  probably 
communicate  their  opinion  to  the  Board. — Mr.  Low- 
man  Taylor  did  not  agree  to    sending  copies  of  the 
solicitor's  report  to  the  district  surveyors  asking  for 
their  views  on  the  subject.     It  was  tor  the  Board 
to  come  to  their  own  conclusion  whether  the  charges 
were  right  or  not.     The  solicitor  said  thej'  were  not 
right,     and    under    these  circumstances    the    Board 
ought  not  to  support  the  ilistrict  surveyors  in  the 
charge. — Mr.  Newton  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Low- 
man  Taylor  that  the  document  ought  not  to  be  sent 
to  the  district  surveyors  for  their  opinion  on  the 
matter ;  but  if  sent  at  all,  it  should  be  sent  with  aa 
instruction  as  to  their  future  conduct.    Mr.  Richard- 
son had  said  that  the  Board  had  no  power  over  the 
district  surveyors  under  the  Building  Act,  and  if  that 
was  so,  the  Board  onglit  not,   as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  to  have   given  the  district  surveyors  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  the  legal  department  of  the 
Board  in  cases  of  disputed  fees.     He  knew  a  case 
in  which  a  gentleman  had  improved  his  property  by 
erecting  fifteen  separate  closets  to  fifteen  houses,  and 
upon  each  the  district  surveyor  charged  a  surveying 
fee  of  15s.     If    it  was  the  practice  to  regard  these 
closets  as  separate  tenements,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  now  that  the  practice  was  illegal,    and  the 
Board  ought  to  take  some  steps  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  being  mulcted  in  charges  to  which  they  were 
not  liable. — Jlr.  Elt  said  he  had  long  been  connected 
-with  the  Building  Act,  and  it  was  the  usual  practice 
to  regard  detached  closets,   stables,  &c.,  as  separate 
tenements,   hable  to  a  separate  surveying  fee.     The 
solicitor  in  his  report  had  not  settled  the  question, 
but  had  expressed  an  opinion  only,  recommending 
that  the  point  should  be  legally   settled.     He  (Mr. 
Elt)  thought  the  better  course  in  Mr.  Flight's  case 
would  be  to  take  steps  to  enforce  payment,  and  let  Mr. 
Flight  resist  it  before  the  magistrates,  so  th.at  the  point 
mightbelegallysettled.— Dr.  Brewer,  M.P.,  remarked 
that  if  the  Building  Act  had  been  tortured  in  the 
way  represented  into  an  authorising  of  such  fees  as 
-were  charged  in  the  present  case,  he  was  quite  sure 
such  a  claim  would  not  hold  for  a  moment  in  a  coiu-t 
of  law.     He  thought  the  Board  had  better  at  once 
declare  that  the  charges  ought  not  to  be  made. — 
Jlr.  Richardson,   in  reply,  reminded  the  Board  that 
this  matter  arose  not  under   the  Building  Act,  but 
under  the  Dangerous  Structures   Act,  uuder  which 
the  Board  had  authority  over  the  surveyors.     Under 
the  Building  Act,  with  which  the  Board  h.ad  nothing 
to  do,  the  district  surveyor  made  his  charge,  and  if 
it  was  not  paid,  he  summoned  the  debtor  before  the 
magistrate.    In  this  case,  -n-hich  referred  to  the  other 
Act,    the   Finance  Committee  thought   it  advisable 
that  the  district  surveyor  should  know  that  the  soli- 
citor thought  that  such  fees  as  were  charged  in  Mr. 
Flight's  case  were  not  legal,  as  he  was  distinctly  o£ 
opinion  that  a  closet  was  not  a  separate  tenement. 
If  it  was  desirable  to   have  the  question  settled  at 
law,  it    should    not   be   raised,    he    thought,    on    a 
trumpery  case  like  this,    but  by  ha\'ing  a  case  pro- 
perly settled  and  argued  by  counsel  before  a  superior 
court.— The  report  was  then  adopted,   and  on  the 
motion  of    Mr.   Richardson,  the  general  question  o£ 
district  surveyors'  fees  arising  out  of   the  report  was 
referred  to  the  BuikUng  Act  Committee. 


S.  Ma!;thew'.s  Church,  Wookey,  near  Wells,  -was 
reopened  on  Monday,  having  during  the  liist  twelve 
months  undergone  restoration. 
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HOt^SE  PI.AXNING  COMPETITION. 

THE  following  are  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
plans  successful  iu  this  competition,  and  also 
the  names  of  the  authors  whose  plans  received 
honourable  mention.  (See  report  of  referees  in  our 
last  week's  number.)  The  premiated  plans  are  given 
this  week,  anil  some  of  the  others  will  be  given  in 
future  numbers  of  the  Building  Nkws. 

FOR   SIANSION. 

"  r.xperientia,"  Wm.  Henry  I.ockwood,  Ifl,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  London. 

IIosoiR.Mii.K  Mention-. — 1.  No  Motto.  2.  " En 
Avant,"  Benjamin  C.  Hughes,  Spon-lane,  West 
Bromwich. 

lOR  VILLA. 

"Domus,"  Wm.  Edwards,  CI,  Warwick-street, 
Hulme,  Manchester. 

HoNorRAULi:  Mkntion.  —  1.  "Una  Quinta," 
James  MacLaren,  141,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 
2.  "Coiite  qu'il  Coute,"  James  Ledingham,  29, 
Hanover-square,  Bradford.  3.  "  Glasgowegian," 
George  W.  Brown,  at  Messrs.  Salmon,  Son,  cSt  Ritchie, 
architects,  Glasgow.  4.  "  One  in  a  Hundred,"  John 
Watts,  35,  Bucklersbury.  E.G.  5.  "  Home,"  W.  H. 
Lockwood,  10,  John-street,  Adelphi.  6.  "  I^et  us 
Labour  with  Love,"  W.  Flockhiu-t,  IGO,  Hope- 
street,  Glasgow. 


DESCRIPTION     OF     DESIGN     FOR     JLiNSION     BE.iRING 
THE  MOTTO    "  EXPEKIENTIA." 

"ir'NTEKING  by  an  arcade  or  loggia  which  forms  a 
-*— ^  porch,  the  vestibule  is  reached;  this  is  separated 
Iron}  the  hall  by  an  enriched  screen.  The  main 
staircase  is  lighted  by  a  large  external  window,  and 
skylights  of  all  kinds  are  avoided.  Sliding  doors 
connect  the  morning-room  with  drawing-room.  The 
dinner  route  is  made  as  simple  as  possible,  and  is  cut 
off  from  main  part  of  house.  The  library,  which 
could  be  used  as  a  business  room,  is  placed  con- 
veniently near  the  entrance.  Communication  is  pro- 
vided through  conservatory  between  dining  and 
drawing-rooms ;  in  other  respects  they  are  quite 
separate.  The  lavatory  and  water-closet  are  situated 
by  the  garden  entrance.  The  referees,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  report  last  week,  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  this  plan.  The  corridor  on  the  ground 
floor  is  to  be  lighted  by  fan-light  and  glass  in  upper 
panels  of  door,  also  from  garden  entrance.  The 
somewhat  peculiar  design  of  front  entrance  is  adopted 
to  avoid  an  extern.al  opening  in  base  of  tower,  which 
would  take  away  from  its  stability,  and  apparently 
weaken  the  wall.  Draughts  are  thereby  avoided, 
and  we  do  away  with  the  "  pompous  portico"  which 
too  often  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  is  quite  useless  as 
a  protection  from  the  weather.  The  Gothic  style 
has  been  adopted  because  it  is  the  best  suited 
to  our  climate,  wants,  and  feelings  ;  less  sacrifice 
has  to  be  made  in  obtaining  effect  and  cfiiciency 
of  plan  than  if  Classic  models  are  followed.  The 
materials  would  be  externally  entirely  of  stone, 
say,  Kentish  rag  with  dressings  of  Portland  or  Bath 
stone.     Gr.i}'  slating  to  roofs. 

The  main  portion  of  house  is  calculated  at  a 
shillling  per  cubic  foot ;  if  we  include  cellars  and 
outbuildings,  it  will  be  about  tenpence  per  foot,  the 
jirice  named  in  the  conditions.  This  mansion  could 
certainly  be  built  in  a  superior  manner  at  this  price ; 
iudeed,  it  should  be  done  for  less,  as  there  is  no 
extravagant  ornament  introduced  ;  much  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  style  of  finish.  Mr.  Wni. 
Ily.  Lockwood,  architect,  of  10,  John-street,  Adelphi, 
is  the  author. 


DESCRIPTION    OF     DESIGN      FOR     DETACHED     VILLA 
SUBMITTED    BY    "  DOMUS." 

/^X  reference  to  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
^-^  principal  .ap.artments  have  an  aspect  ranp^ng 
from  cast  to  south,  the  entrance  and  staircase  having 
been  arranged  on  the  north-west  side.  The  dining- 
room  has  been  planned  in  close  proximity  with  the 
kitchen,  the  former  having  a  serving  door,  thereby 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  dinner  across  j 


the  hall.  The  whole  of  the  seven  bedrooms  on  each 
floor  are  provided  with  a  fireplace  and  ventilating  flues. 
The  usual  cellars,  larder,  &c.,  are  arranged  for  in 
the  basement,  and  the  kitchen  out-ofRces  at  end 
of  yard.  The  whole  of  the  fronts  to  be  faced  with 
white  stock  bricks.  The  windows  to  have  stone  heads, 
springers,  sills,  &c.  The  roof  to  be  covered  with 
slates.  The  internal  woodwork,  such  as  doors, 
staircases,  &c.,  to  be  of  pitch  pine.  The  outside 
walls  are  to  be  15Jin.  in  thickness  and  constructed 
with  a  2in.  cavity,  in  order  to  prevent  damp 
from  penetrating  through  the  wall.  The  de- 
sign has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Editor  of  the  Building  New.s, 
so  as  to  cost  £2,000,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  8d. 
per  cube  foot  from  the  ground  line. 


THE  L^NIVERS.VL  FOUL  AIR  PURIFIER. 

THIS  app.iratus  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  .S. 
Lidstone,  for  placing  in  vent  pipes  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  the  foul  air  at  present  conveyed 
into  neighbouring  windows  and  skylights.  It  is 
cheap,  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  fixed.  Its 
construction  will  be  understood  from  the  sketch 
given. 


Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  apparatus ;  Fig.  2  is 
a  vertical  section  thereof  ;  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  with  the 
cover  removed.  A  is  a  chamber  provided  at  top  with 
a  cap  or  cover  B  ;  the  chamber  is  provided  at  bottom 
with  a  tubular  opening  or  neck  D,  communicating 
at  one  end  with  the  interior  of  the  chamber  A,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  is  an  orifice  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  other  end  this  tube  D  is  intended  to  com- 
municate and  bo  connected  with  a  pipe  or  passage 
into  which  the  vapour  or  gas  flows  or  is  conveyed. 
At  the  top  of  the  cover  B  is  a  tube  C  open  at  both 
ends,  its  lower  end  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  chamber  A,  through  an  opening  in  the  cover 
B,  and  its  upper  end  open.  E  is  a  tube  or  channel 
perforated  with  a  number  of  orifices.  This  tube  is 
open  at  bottom,  and  communicates  with  the  tube  or 
tubular  neckl),  through  the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  A.  At  top,  the  tube  E  is  covered  by 
a  cap  or  lid  H,  which  projects  over  the  top  edge  of 
the  tube  E,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  sides  of  the 
chamber  A,  there  being  a  space  left  all  round,  between 
the  edges  of  the  lid  H,  and  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
A.  I  is  a  perforated  diaphragm  fitted  in  the 
ch.ambor  .\  a  little  distance  .above  the  lid  H  ;  i  i  are 
supports  for  the  diaphragm  I  to  rest  on.  The  chamber 
A  is  supplied  with  charcoal  or  other  suitable  purify- 
ing medium  or  agent  around  the  tube  E,  and  such 
medium  or  agent  is  also  strewed  on  the  diaphragm  L. 
The  vanourous,  gaseous,  or  aeriform  products  to  be 
purified  pass  through  the  tube  E,  through  the 
jierfurations  therein,  and  through  the  diaphragm  L, 
traversing  or  percolating  through  tlie  purifying 
medium ;  and  eventu.ally  they  emerge  in  a  purified 
condition  from  the  tube  or  opening  C.  If  used  in 
tile  ojien  air.  the  apparatus  may  be  furnislied  with 
a  cap,  raised  over  and  protecting  the  opening  C. 


On  Tuesday  week  a  now  national  school  and 
master's  house  were  opened  at  West  Morse.a.  They 
h.avo  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £720,  from  plans 
pre])ared  by  Mr.  Horace  Darken,  by  Mr.  A.  Hiss,  of 
Bergholt.  They  arc  built  of  red  bricks,  jointed  \vitli 
coloured  mortar,  and  faced  with  Bath  stone,  of  which 
material  the  window  frames  and  arches  of  the  door 
arc  also  composed. 


SUBURBAN  CEMETERIES. 

AN  order  just  issued  from  the  Home  Office  for 
the  discontinuance  of  burials  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  picturesque  parish  church  of  Hornsey 
reminds  us  {Graphic)  of  a  practical  diflicultv  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  minds 
of  those  useful  sanitary  reformers  who  some  fortv 
years  since  began  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  inter- 
ments in  towns.  The  principle  of  that  salutary  re- 
gulation has  long  been  recognised  by  the  law,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  correct  to  Siiy  that  intramural 
burials  are  altogether  unknown.  The  new  suburban 
cemeteries  of  thirty  or  forty  years  since  were  in  all 
cases  in  the  open  country,  but  so  rapid  is  the  growth 
of  London  that  there  are  few  of  them  which  are  not 
now  surrounded  by  houses,  while  some  are  actually 
situated  in  the  midst  of  very  populous  neighbour- 
hoods. Take,  for  example,  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Cemetery  at  Bow.  This  already  crowded  burial- 
ground  was  but  a  few  years  ago  separated  from 
town  by  fields  and  market-gardens,  but  London  has 
overtaken  it,  and  now  streets  of  shops  and  houses 
surround  and  even  extend  beyond  it  eastward  for 
several  miles.  The  great  cemeteries  of  Brompton, 
Abney  Park,  Norwood,  and  Nunhead,  are  also  al- 
ready outstripped  by  the  builders;  while  even 
Highgate  and  the  classic  Kens,al-green  are  manifestly 
doomed  to  be  thus,  before  long,  brought  practicallj- 
into  town.  The  case  is  not  without  difficulty,  for 
the  distance  of  the  present  burial  grounds  is  a  hard- 
ship bearing  very  heavily  on  the  poor  who  live  in  the 
heart  of  London.  No  good  purpose,  however,  can 
be  served  by  encouraging  the  delusion  that  we  have- 
altogether  ceased  to  bury  the  dead  in  close  proximity 
to  the  habitations  of  the  living.  It  may  be  tliat, 
after  all,  this  cannot  be  helped,  but  the  question  of 
whether  the  limits  defined  by  the  Burial  Acts  should 
be  extended  ought  at  least  to  receive  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature. 


POISONOUS  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

A  PAPER  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  "Trans- 
actions" of  the  Social  Science  Association  for- 
1871.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  green  colouring, 
now  in  use  is  arsenical  has  been  indisputably  proved 
by  eminent  analysts.  Specimens  can  be  produced 
of  pale  green  papers  containing  six,  nine,  and  even 
fourteen  grains  of  arsenic  to  the  square  foot,  and 
papers  containing  only  a  leaf  or  line  of  green  in  the 
pattern  are  arsenical  and  injurious.  Yet  such  papers 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere ;  in  royal  palaces,  in  the 
mansions  of  our  nobles  and  gentry,  in  lodging-houses, 
anil  the  homes  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes 
in  town  and  country.  Medical  men  have  these 
poisonous  papers  on  their  walls,  and  suffer  from 
them  unawares.  Arsenic  was  first  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall-papers  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  its  use  has  been  on  the  increase 
year  after  year  up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  cover 
our  walls  with  a  poison  which  is  not  only  deadly, 
but  volatile,  can  we  wonder  at  deterioration  of 
health  ?  The  writer  says  :  My  own  experience  of  the 
danger  of  arsenical  wall-papers  extends  over  a  ]ieriod 
of  fourteen  years,  during  which  my  entire  household, 
numbering  fourteen  persons,  suffered  severely.  But 
now  follows  an  important  point,  proving  that 
arsenic  is  not  confined  to  green  colouring,  as  sup- 
posed, but  is  used  in  papers  of  all  colours,  and  even 
in  white.  Our  papers  containing  green  -ivere  replaced 
with  others  totally  devoid  ot  green,  but  in  a  few 
months' time  many  alarming  .symptoms reappeared. 
Suspecting  .arsenic  again,  I  had  all  these  papers 
analysed,  and  arsenic  was  found  iu  the  paper  of 
everv  bedroom  in  the  house,  thougii  not  one  con- 
tained even  a  speck  of  green.  On  removing  these 
papers,  and  colouring  the  walls  with  whiting  and 
size,  tinted  -with  safe  colours,  relief  soon  followed, 
and  health  has  since  steadily  improved.  It  often 
happens  that  dangerous  arsenic  papers  are  concealed 
underneatli  harmless  ones,  owing  to  the  pernicious 
cuttom  of  putting  one  paper  over  another.  A  very 
severe  case  of  poisoning  by  this  means  has  recently 
come  under  my  notice.  Many  of  the  pigmeHts  now 
in  use  appear  "to  contain  arsenic  ;  therefore,  in  sub- 
stituting paint  or  wa.sh  for  paper,  it  is  important  to 
know  of  what  the  colours  are  composed.  There  is, 
I  am  told,  a  "new  blue"  used  for  colouring  walls, 
■nhich  contains  arsenic,  and  the  green  distemper 
wash  so  often  used  instead  of  paint  is  .almost  invari- 
ably arsenical :  being  totally  unglazed,  it  is  all  the 
more  rapidly  injurious.  But  the  gaseous  exhala- 
tions of  arsenic  have  been  found  dangerous,  both 
from  glazed  papers  and  oil  paint,  as  was  proved  at 
Munich  in  IHGO.  The  Prussian  Government,  recog- 
nising the  danger,  "  forbid  the  use  of  arsenic  in  any 
colours,  whether  distemper  or  oil,  for  indoor  work." 
Yet  in  this  country  arsenic  paint  is  freely  used  on  the 
walls  of  our  rooms,  and  on  Venetian  blinds ;  the  green 
paint  used  for  these  latter  articles  containing  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 
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THE   LEADERS   OF   ARCHITECTURE  ON"   A 
NEW  STYLE. 

FOR  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  studying 
this  great  question  of  a  New  Style.  We  have 
read  carefully  all  the  professional  journals,  and 
culled  out  from  time  to  time  many  articles  on  the 
subject.  We  have  observed  also  that  these  articles 
arc  becoming  more  and  more  n\imerous,  betokeniug 
■what  might  be  termed  a  revival  iu  the  profession,  a 
w.arning  tliat  the  days  of  Pointed  Gothic  are  num- 
bered, and  that  a  change  is  inevitable.  And  why  is 
it  inevitable  ?  Because  Gothic  imitation  has  reached 
its  height.  It  may  be  said  its  time  is  not  yet  up, 
for  we  took  a  far  greater  number  of  years  to  be 
perfect  in  the  Classic  styles.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  materials  for  studying  Gothic  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  whereas  the  student  of  Classic 
had  to  travel  abroad.  We  have  many  architects 
now  who  can  design  in  Gothic  as  well  as  the  Me- 
di.-cvalists ;  what  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that  some 
of  our  restless  aspiring  spirits  shouM  be  tired  of  what 
they  are  perfect  in,  and  desire  something  else .' 

It  is  inevitable  also,  because  every  thinking  ar- 
chitect who  wishes  to  make  for  himself  a  name  sees 
that  the  greatest  he  can  be  is  a  plagiarist  or  an  ar- 
chitectural cobbler.  And  no  matter  however 
honourable  such  a  duty  as  restoring  a  magnificent 
cathedral  going  tn  decay  is,  yet  the  patcher  can 
never  hope  to  have  his  name  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  original  designer. 

While,  therefore,  there  are  numerous  minor  spirits 
speaking  out  their  minds,  let  us  proceed  at  once  with 
what  Messrs.  Ruskin,  Fergusson,  Scott,  Burges, 
Barry,  Roger  Smith,  and  others,  have  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

In  his  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  Ruskin 
says: — "A  day  never  passes  without  hearing  our 
architects  called  upon  to  be  original,  and  to  invent  a 
new  style,  about  as  sensible  and  necessary  an  ex- 
hortation as  to  ask  of  a  man  who  has  never  had 
rags  enough  on  his  back  to  keep  out  cold  to  in- 
vent a  new  mode  of  cutting  a  coat.  We  want  no 
new  style  of  architecture ;  but  we  want  some  style." 
Ruskin's  object  was  a  very  good  one.  He  found  ar- 
chitects designing  buildings  of  every  known  style 
iu  the  world,  a  state  of  things  which,  he  foresaw, 
would  never  result  in  any  advancement.  What  ho 
wanted,  therefore,  was  some  style  to  be  universally 
adopted,  and  when  tliis  was  accomplished,  it  would, 
of  course,  naturally  follow  that  such  improvements 
and  alterations  would  be  made  to  it  as  would  ulti- 
mately result  iu  a  new  st3'le  altogether. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  recommends  Gothic,  as  being 
the  most  pli.able,  and  advocates  a  choice  between 
four  styles  of  it : — "  (1)  Pizan  Romanesque ;  (2)  Earlj' 
Gothic  of  the  Western  Italian  Republics ;  (3)  Vene- 
tian Gothic ;  and  (4)  Early  English  Decorated.  The 
most  natural — perhaps  the  safest — choice  would  be  of 
the  last,  well  fenced  from  chance  of  'stiffening  into 
the  Perpendicular."  Unfortunately,  Ruskin  is  here 
guilty  of  indecision;  for  while  he  favours  Early 
English,  we  all  know  that  his  influence  was  almost 
wholly  exerted  iu  favour  of  Venetian.  Consequently, 
as  far  as  his  teaching  is  concerned,  we  are  as  badly 
off  now  as  we  were  before,  for  architects  have  been 
designing  in  every  phase  of  Gothic,  besides  the 
Classic,  rendering  improvement  almost  impossible. 
WTiile,  therefore,  Ruskin  has  accomplished  much  by 
causing  architects  to  study  Gothic  more  thoroughly 
than  they  had  ever  done  before,  and  by  raising  archi- 
tecture into  more  favour  with  the  people  through 
his  writings — for  which  he  deserves  great  praise — yet 
we  believe  that  it  is  reserved  for  an  architect,  and 
not  a  mere  writer  only,  to  be  the  true  leader  of  our 
architecture. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  "  History  of  Architecture," 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  a  new 
style,  but  while  no  one  is  better  qualified  by  the  ex- 
tent of  their  knowledge  of  architecture  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  there  find  that 
even  he  is  af i  aid  to  speak  decidedlj'  and  deliberately 
in  favour  of  one  style,  or  one  way  of  forming  a 
style.  The  most  we  can  gather  is,  that  while  he 
dislikes  the  Gothic  revival,  and  does  not  think  much 
better  of  the  Classic,  he  would  seem,  if  anything,  to 
be  in  favour  of  Romanesque,  or  some  style  with  semi- 
circular-headed openings. 


Professor  Scott,  in  his  "  Secular  and  Domestic 
Gothic  Architecture,"  says  : — "  We  need  a  master 
mind  which  can  grasp  the  great  principles  which 
pervade  all  good  art,  and  which,  out  of  the  immense 
fund  of  material  left  us  by  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Byzantine,  the  Mediaeval  and  Oriental  decora- 
tors, can  sift  out  all  that  is  good,  and  out  of  it 
generate  a  perfect  style  worthy  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  which  art  is  capable."  Again  :  "  Our  architecture 
must  embrace  within  its  pale,  the  semi-circular,  the 
semi-ellipse,  the  segmental  and  the  pointed  arches, 
but  would  reserve  a  strong  preference  for  the 
pointed."  In  looking  over  Mr.  Scott's  works,  we 
notice  that  his  reservation  has  been  so  strong  that 
he  seldom  or  never  uses  anything  else.  Seeing  that 
he  admitted  our  architecture  would  be  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  other  arches,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  work  in  scime  of  them,  for  there 
is  no  saying  what  his  influence  might  have  accom- 
plished. It  was  evidently  fated,  however,  that  Mr. 
Scott's  fame  should  principally  rest  on  being  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and  that  the  posi- 
tion he  holds  in  consequence  of  it  is  an  honourable 
one  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  great  hopes  of  Mr.  Burges 
becoming  a  leader,  because  his  designs  were  all  cha- 
racterised by  a  boldness  and  originality  that  promised 
great  things — that  seemed  destined  to  take  well  with 
the  profession,  and  have  numerous  followers.  But 
lately  he  has  almost  forsaken  architecture,  and  be- 
come— in  heart  at  least,  if  not  in  practice — a  painter. 
As  a  starting  point,  he  says,  in  his  "  Art  Applied  to 
ludustrj',"  he  cannot  give  an  opinion,  but  thinks 
that  the  main  thing  is  to  give  our  buildings  expres- 
sion, and  till  a  new  style  turns  up  all  that  is 
left  for  us  to  do  is  "to  direct  our  pupils'  attention 
to  the  human  figure,  drapery,and  the  great  principles 
of  composition."  Evidently,  this  will  never  help  us 
to  a  new  style,  for  the  system  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  has  never  been  found  to  work  well 
3'et.  How  can  we  put  expression  into  a  building  till 
we  know  the  style  it  is  to  be  built  in  ?  As  well  ask  a 
painter  to  put  expression  "in  a  face  without  telling 
him  whether  it  is  to  be  that  of  a  Negro,  an  Indian, 
or  a  Turk. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  delivered  .some 
lectures  on  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
in  his  last  one  he  asked  the  question,  "  What,  then, 
is  to  be  the  architecture  of  the  future?"  Instead  of 
answering  his  question  decisively,  as  was  expected 
he  would  do,  he  expressed  himself  unable  to  say 
what  it  should  be,  except  that  it  must  be  ''  true, 
original,  and  scientific."  About  as  satisfactory  an 
answer  as  if  some  one  had  asked  him  what  st^de  he 
would  have  a  coat  made,  and  he  had  answered,  "  Of 
good  cut,  true  colour,  and  machine-made." 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  in  his  report  on  the  archi- 
tectural drawings  in  last  year's  London  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  says,  "  The  present  exhibition 
displays  one  or  two  designs  of  importance, 
in  which  the  detail  of  Gothic  is  associated 
with  that  regular  disposition  of  masses,  and  those 
bold  semi-circular-headed  openings  which  seem  to 
have  a  strong  hold  upon  modern  European  taste. 
In  this,  if  in  any  direction,  there  seems  a  hope  of 
a  living  future  architecture."  This,  now,  is  something 
definite,  and  we  could  give  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  less  known  men  just  as  definite,  but  we 
need  never  expect  our  best  architects  to  give  any  de- 
finite opinion  at  all,  till  a  more  healthy  system  of 
criticism  is  introduced,  and  art  critics  will  have 
more  respect  for  art  and  the  profession  than  their 
neighbours'  feelings.  As  we  have  said  before,  we 
think  architects  and  their  works  should  be  no  more 
exempt  from  criticism  than  authors. 

Having  now  given  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
principal  writers  and  architects  who  have  spoken  on 
the  subject,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  Summarise 
them  and  see  if  something  definite  cannot  be 
adduced ; — 

Firstly. — Tlie  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
stj'le  cannot  be  entirely  original,  but  must  have  a 
nucleus  of  some  other  style  round  which  to  form 
.and  grow,  and  that  this  style  must  be  Gothic. 

Secondly. — As  nearly  all  the  writers  we  have 
quoted  from  favoured  liomanesque,  or  some  style 
with  semi-circular-he  ulcd  openings,  and  as  Jtr. 
Roger  Smith  rightly  declares  the  bent  of  modern 
European  taste  is  inclined  in  this  direction,  let  our 


architecture,  then,  be  Gothic  with  semi-circular-headed 
openings,  and  with  the  circle  and  the  semi-circle  a 
leading  feature  in  everything — such  as  circular  spires, 
transepts,  chancels,  roofs,  &c. 

Thirdly. — Let  the  detail  be  the  best  Gothic  detail' 
now  in  use,  no  matter  where  borrowed  from. 

Fourthly. — While  we  would  absolutely  forbid  the 
use  of  the  pointed  arch  for  openings,  we  would  not 
forbid  its  use  altogether,  as  it  is  too  good  a  feature  to 
be  lost  ;  but  it  must  occupy  a  subordinate  position, 
such  as  forming  the  label  to  a  round  arched  opening,, 
and  other  similar  ways. 

Fifthly. — No  grotesques  should  be  allowed. 
Modern  ones  are  mere  plagiarisms  without  meaning. 
In  all  our  carvingslet  the  representations  be  of  ever}'- 
d.ay  life,  with  the  costume  of  the  people  showu  just 
as  it  is. 

Sixthly. — No  buttresses  should  be  allowed, because, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  modern  buildings  they 
are  useless. 

Seventhly. — Tracery  may  be  allowed.  An  article 
in  the  Building  News,  some  time  ago  suggested 
that  tracery  be  left  out  of  the  new  style,  as  it  was 
through  it  that  Gothic  deteriorated  and  at  last  fell. 
But  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  beautiful 
feature,  and  having  seen  how  others  fell  we  can 
avoid  tlieir  errors ;  and,  the  forms  being  so  entirely 
new  in  consequence  of  the  round  arch  openings,  the 
tracery  may  remain  fresh  as  long  as  the  style 
lasts. 

Eighthly. — No  ai-sles  to  he  allowed  in  churches,, 
or  any  pillars  obstructing  the  view  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Galleries  may  be  constructed  all  round  the 
churches  for  tliose  who  wish  tlicm,  but  we  would 
have  them  built  differently  from  the  present  sj'stem. 
Suppose  our  present  aisle  walls  and  roofs  were 
simply  reversed,  with  the  roof  thrown  inside  forming 
the  gallery,  and  the  nave  pillars  thrown  outside 
forming  an  open  corridor  to  the  street.  The  people 
who  sat  in  the  aisles  would  then  go  to  the  gallery 
and  have  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  service  unob- 
structed by  au^'thing. 

Our  churches  would  then  be  what  every  one  de- 
sires— places  where  all  can  see  and  hear  perfectly.  It 
would  furnish  a  new  form  to  our  churches,  that 
would  distinguish  them  from  those  of  any  preceding 
age,  and  do  as  much  as  anything  else  to  give  a 
new  character  to  our  architecture. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  s.ay  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  our  duty  to  the  profession  in  trying' 
to  forward  an  object  which  every  one  desires. 

Andrew  Dewak,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


A  NOVEL  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

WE  clip  the  following  from  an  American  paper .- 
— The  use  of  water  surcharged  under  pres- 
sure with  carbonic  acid  gas  has  proved  of  such  utility 
in  putting  out  fires,  when  applied  by  the  well-known 
portable  lire  extinguishers,  that  plans  are  rife  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  its  application.  Most  feasible 
among  these  is  that  of  employing  the  same  principlo 
in  powerful  fire-engines,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
large  tank  should  not  produce  a  proportionally 
greater  effect  than  a  small  one.  Less  liKelj'  to  com- 
mend itself  to  popular  approval  is  that  of  providing 
the  carbonated  water  in  pipes  extending  from  some 
suitably  located  reservoir,  and  running  through  the 
walls  and  to  the  apartments  of  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so  that  any  room  could  be  at  once 
filled  with  the  extinguishing  agent  by  simply  turning 
a  stop-cock.  One  would  think  that  in  this  last  the 
limit  of  plausible  invention  in  this  line  was  reached, 
as  far  as  widening  the  scope  of  its  operation  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  we  find  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  a 
sketch  of  a  still  more  radical  project  in  similar  con- 
nection, and  which  shows  the  manner  in  which  an 
idea  good  in  itself  may  sometimes  be  "rui\  into  the 
ground." 

The  projector  of  the  new  plan  proposes  to  provide 
reservoirs  containing  the  extinguishing  agent,  either 
strongly  carbonated  water,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
ammonia,  or  sulphurous  acid  under  compression, 
with  pipes  ramifying,  as  in  the  previous  case,  to  the 
several  rooms  of  a  building,  the  pipe  to  each  room 
being  formed  with  an  outlet  closed  ordinarily  with  a 
fusible  plug.  A  tliermometer  is  so  combined  with 
the  wires  of  a  galvanic  batiery  that  when  tlie  tem- 
perature, from  the  occurrence  or  proximity  of  fire, 
rises  to  a  given  point,  the  electric  circuit  is  com- 
pleted, a  spark  is  passed  to  a  combustible  substance 
arraTigcd  around  the  fusible  plug,  the  latter  melts, 
and  the  issuing  gas  puts  out  the  fire.  But  the  in- 
ventor does  not  mention  what  the  effect  of  the  irre- 
spirable  gases  set  free  without  warning  upon  the 
sleeping  inmates  of  a  dwelling  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be. 
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CONCRETE  BUILDIXGS. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Enr/lish  Mechanic 
having  asked  for  some  infonnatiou  on  building 
with  concrete,  a  practical  farmer  semis  the  following 
information  iu  reply  : — 

Close  attention  is  required  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Without  close  attention  your  correspon- 
dent had  better  use  bricks  and  mortar.  On  the 
score  of  economy  he  must  not  be  led  away  by  the 
flaming  accounts  of  the  cement  doctors.  I  have 
before  me  an  account  in  which  an  equal  number  of 
yards  of  cement,  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stones  are 
made  to  produce  an  equal  number  of  yards 
in  work.  Jly  experience  has  shown  me  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  I  get  more  than 
60ft.  to  Utift.  in  the  solid  out  of  the  100ft.  of 
material  measured  in — even  in  the  case  of  wiiUs. 
For  rooting,  which  requires  very  hard  beating, 
"•28ft.  of  cement  .iiid  gravel  produced  only  3-34ft. 
in  the  solid.  \  cubic  foot  of  gravel  and  sand  con- 
taining stones  not  largej  than  would  pass  through  a 
liin.  screen  would  weigh  about  8  lib.  or  Solb. ;  a 
block  of  jnire  flint  would  weigh  about  double  that 
per  cubic  foot ;  the  interstices  must  be  filled  partially 
or  entirely  with  cement  and  sand,  or  air,  or  both. 
To  make  the  calculation  as  to  the  comparative 
economy  of  concrete  and  brickwork — a  rod  of  brick- 
work will  t.ike  .about  4, .500  bricks,  "26ft.  of  stone, 
or  3i3ft.  of  clialk,  lime,  and  70ft.  to  75ft.  of  sand. 
Three  hundred  and  six  feel  of  concrete,  in  pro- 
portions of  one  iu  ten — i.e.,  it  p.irts  gravel,  1  part 
cement — will  require  410ff.  of  gravel  and  sand  and 
4Cft.  of  centent.  As  to  labour,  I  believe  the  usual 
calculation  for  ordin.ary  brickwork  in  w.alls  not  less 
than  nin.  thick  per  rod  is  .I  J  d.ays  of  a  bricklayer  and 
labourer.  In  cement  I  have  found  that  it  takes 
six  labourers,  two  stout  lads,  and  a  carpenter,  to  keep 
frames  going  to  mis  and  fill  about  240  cubic  feet  per 
day  in  walling.  The  labour  bill  for  concrete  is 
higher  than  that  of  brickwork.  The  economy  will 
depend  on  cost  of  cement  and  aggregates.  Mr.  Tall 
puts  his  labour  at  2s.  per  yard,  and  (id.  per  yard  for 
the  carpenter  ;  iu  other  words,  one  penny  aud 
three-tweuty-sevenths  of  a  penny  per  foot.  From 
the  above  your  correspondeut  cau  make  his  cal- 
culations as  to  cost. 

Quality  of  Cement. — Your  Portland  cement 
should  weigh  about  1121b.  per  bushel ;  the  heavier 
the  cement — provided  it  is  pa.s.sed  through  not  less 
than  forty-gauge  sieve,  or  1,000  holes  to  the  inch — 
the  better.  The  heavier  the  cement  the  slower  it 
sets,  and  the  harder  it  is  when  set. 

Gravel — The  real  economy  of  concrete  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  cost  at  which  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  aggregates  can  be  ]iroduced.  I  have  lately 
taken  to  washing  my  gravel — I  only  regret  I  did  not 
do  it  from  the  first ;  the  slightest  quantity  of  loam 
destroys  the  effect  of  a  large  quantity  of  cement.  If 
neither  gravel  nor  sand  is  procurable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood burnt  clay  ballast  makes  excellent  concrete 
— in  fact,  better  than  sand  and  gravel. 

Mixing. — The  cement,  gravel,  and  sand  should  be 
turned  over  no  less  than  live  times — three  times  drj- 
and  twice  wet.  Bj-  turning  over  I  do  not  mean 
3imi>Iy  chucking  a  shovelful  from  one  side  of  tlie 
mixing  board  to  the  other,  but  turning  clean  over  a 
half  shovelful  at  a  time,  so  that  cement,  saud,  and 
stones  are  all  intimately  mixed. 

Water. — The  quantity  of  this  depends  much  on 
the  state  of  your  gravel  and  sand.  In  no  case 
should  it  be  more  moist  than  moist  brown  sugar; 
on  this  you  will  liavc  a  battle  long  and  fierce  with 
your  workmen.  Do  not  give  in.  The  drier  the 
concrete  is  put  in  the  firmer  it  sets. 

Filling  in  Frames.— 1  again  say  put  in  as  dry  as 
you  can,  and  ram  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  do  not 
fill  oftener  than  twice  a  week  or  five  times  a  fort- 
night. The  fever  speed  of  filling  upon  filling  is 
utterly  destructive  of  good  work.  One  cement 
doctor  recommends  his  framing  as  superior  to  that 
of  a  rival  by  reason  of  his  being  able  to  fill  twenty- 
four  Indies  at  a  time  as  against  that  of  bis  rival, 
who  can  only  fill  eighteen  inches.  Kschew  as  you 
would  poison  the  filling  your  cement  out  of  buckets. 
The  use  of  buckets  induces  the  workmen  to  mix  the 
concrete  with  far  too  much  water.  Fill  from  the 
barrow  in  small  shovelfuls,  and  let  the  shoveller  tiike 
his  time.  This  will  secure  more  ramming  from  the 
man  inside  the  frame.  To  the  height  of  2oft. 
run  your  cement  on  planks  and  stage ;  above  that 
height  set  up  a  horse  run. 


A  new  school  for  the  parish  of  Tiuckhorn  Weston, 
Dorset,  to  accommodate  100  cliildren,  was  opened  on 
Easter  Monday.  Messrs.  Dnddington  &  Farthing, 
of  Mere,  were  the  builders,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Crickmay,  of  Weymouth. 
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•rnE   INSTITUTION   OF   CIVIL   ENGINEERS. 

AT  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  April  IG,  a  de- 
scription was  read  of  ■'  The  New  South  Dock, 
in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  forming  part  of  the  West  India 
Docks,"  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A., 
M.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  works  referred  to  in  this  communication  were 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  City  Canal,  the  timber 
pond,  and  adjacent  land.  They  comprised  a  dock 
of  2CJ  acres,  joined  to  a  basin  of  5^  acres  by  a 
p.assage  with  reverse  gates.  The  western  entrance 
to  the  canal  from  the  River  Thames  was  retained, 
but  at  the  eastern  extremity  a  new  entrance  had 
been  formed,  leading  from  the  basin  to  the  river. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  dock,  found.ations  for  five 
warehouses  had  been  prepared,  ami  the  superstruc- 
ture erected  on  three  of  them,  with  a  quay  slied  in 
front.  The  main  dock  was  2,6.")0ft.  in  length,  4J0ft. 
in  breadth,  and  had  quay  walls  .all  round  it.  The 
bottom  of  the  dock,  which  was  covered  throughout 
with  a  layer  of  puddle,  was  2!)ft.  below  Trinity 
high  water,  and  the  surface  of  the  qu.ay  was 
oft.  10  J  in.  above  the  same  level.  On  the"  north 
side  of  the  dock  there  were  sixteen  timber  jetties, 
affording  accommodation  for  32  vessels,  and  opposite 
each  jetty,  in  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  dock, 
were  buoys  for  mooring  the  vessels. 

The  dock  walls  were  composed  partly  of  brick- 
work aud  p.artly  of  concrete.  Upon  a  concrete 
foundation,  front,  cross,  and  ^lack  walls  were  built 
of  brickwork,  the  intermediate  pockets  being  filled 
with  concrete.  The  back  wall  was  only  14in.  thick, 
its  chief  use  having  been  to  keep  the  concrete  in 
place  until  it  became  consolidated.  The  w.alls  were 
built  up  about  4ft.  tiin.  at  a  time,  and  the  pockets 
were  then  filled  with  concrete,  to  the  level  of  the 
walls,  before  another  stage  was  commenced.  The 
passage  between  the  dock  and  the  basin  was  17Cft. 
long  and  55ft.  wide;  and  having  two  pairs  of  re- 
verse gates,  the  level  of  the  water  either  in  the  dock 
or  in  the  basin  could  be  raised  or  lowered  indepen- 
dently of  one  another.  This  was  important  for  the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  two  entrances,  as  high 
water  did  not  occur  at  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  the  floor  of  the  pas- 
sage consisted  of  concrete,  the  w.alls  themselves 
being  gener.allj'  composed  of  solid  brickwork,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pass.age  being  paved  with  ashlar  ma- 
sonry. The  heel-post  stones,  the  hollow  quoins,' and 
the  sills  were  of  granite;  while  the  remainder  of 
the  stone- work  was  of  Uramley  Fall.  The  gates  in 
the  passage  were  of  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the 
heel-posts,  the  meeting-posts,  and  the  sill  pieces, 
which  were  of  greenheart  timber.  The  gates  were 
cellular,  having  two  skins,  formed  of  iron  plates, 
separ.ated  by,  and  rivetted  to,  horizontal  and  vertical 
ribs.  The  skins  were  curved  outwards,  being  arcs 
of  circles  whose  radii  were  60ft.  and  12011 ;  but  the 
sill-pieces  were  straight  and  met  at  .an  angle  of  126° 
in  the  centre  of  the  passage.  Each  gate  was  erected 
on  the  floor,  only  a  few  feet  from  its  ultimate  posi- 
tion, and  was  tested  by  being  filled  with  water. 
.\fter  being  moved  into  their  places,  sufficient  water 
was  introduced  into  the  gates  to  counterbalance 
their  tendency  to  float.  The  basin  was  600ft.  long 
and  370ft.  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  quay 
wall,  precisely  similar  to  the  dock  wall.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  basin  was  to  serve  as  an  immense 
lock  during  a  rising  tide  ;  the  water  level  being 
drawn  down  to  that  of  the  river  when  the  tiile 
had  risen  sufliciently,  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
the  vessels  brought  in,  or  vice  ver.'ia,  until  high  water, 
when  the  gates  were  closed  and  the  vessels  in  the 
basin  could  he  passed  into  the  dock  at  leisure.  By 
this  arrangement  the  water  in  the  main  dock  could 
be  kept  at  a  uniform  level.  The  New  East  Entrance 
Lock,  connecting  the  basin  with  the  river,  was  300ft. 
long  between  the  gates,  and  o,5ft.  wide.  The  bottom 
consisted  of  a  segmental  brick  invert,  laid  on  a  con- 
crete foundation,  with  springing  stones  of  Bramley 
F.all ;  while  the  gate  floors,  and  aprons  outside  the 
gates,  were  of  ashlar  masonry.  Being  constructed 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  lock,  the  north  wall  of  that 
lock  was  allowed  to  remain,  anil  a  new  wall,  iUt. 
thick,  was  built  in  front  of  it.  The  brickwork  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  (dd  lock  w.as  so  solid  that  blasting 
had  to  be  resorted  to  for  removing  it.  For  the  pur- 
pose i>f  filling  and  emptying  the  lock,  and  also  for 
lowering  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  there 
were  sluices  in  the  walls  of  each  side,  at  both  pair  of 
gates,  in  addition  to  sluices  in  the  gates  themselves. 
Beyond  the  entrance  gates  there  were  four  outlets  on 
each  side,  distributed  along  the  walls  so  as  to  serve 
for  clearing  away  any  mud  which  accumulated  on 
the  apron. 


The  portion  of  the  Blackwall  and  Millwall  Exten- 
sion Railway  which  passed  through  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  West  India  Dock  Company  was  carried 
out  during  the  period  of  the  execution  of  the  other 
works.  In  this  short  distance,  three  swing  bridges 
had  to  be  constructed  ;  two  over  the  Blackwall  Basin 
lucks  being  for  two  lines  of  way  ;  one  line  being  for 
the  use  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company, 
and  branching  off  to  the  north  quay  of  the  south 
dock  ;  the  other  belonging  to  the  Blackwall  and  Mill- 
wall  Extension  Railw.ay,  aud  going  over  the  passage 
bridge,  which  was,  therefore,  only  constructed  for  one 
line  of  way.  The  width  of  the  Blackw.all  Basin 
locks  was  43ft. ;  as,  however,  the  line  crossed  the 
locks  on  the  skew,  the  portions  of  the  bridges  span- 
ning the  locks  had  to  be  made  66ft.  6in.  and  80ft.  in 
len,gth  respectively  between  the  pivots  and  the  ends. 
A  new  roadway  swing  bridge  was  also  erected  over 
the  East  ICntrancc  lock.  The  whole  of  the  smng 
bridges,  gates,  capstans,  shuttles,  and  cranes  were 
worked  by  hj'draulic  macliinery. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  October,  186G.  A 
cofferdiim  was  made  across  the  opening  between  the 
timber  pond  and  the  canal ;  the  water  was  then 
drawn  off  from  the  timber  pond,  so  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  warehouses  and  the  excavation  for  the 
new  dock  could  be  proceeded  with  before  the  water 
was  excluded  from  the  canal.  In  July,  1867,  the 
foundations  of  the  warehouses  were  completed,  the 
tide  was  excluded  from  the  canal,  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  in  it  was  run  off,  and  the  foundations  for 
the  south  wall  of  the  dock  were  begun.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  the  cofferdam  on  the  river  side  of  the 
old  East  Entrance  lock  was  set  out.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  iu  driving  the  piles,  owing 
to  the  hard  nature  of  the  ground  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface,  a  stratum  of  natural  concrete  having 
been  probarbly  formed  by  the  mixture  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  shells,  such  as  was  met  with  iu  other  places 
on  the  works,  through  which  the  sheeting  piles, 
though  titled  with  lie.avy  cast-iron  shoes,  were  in 
most  instances  unable  to  penetrate.  Soon  after  the 
dock  w.alls  h,ad  been  commenced,  the  influx  of  water 
into  the  foundations  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
filling  of  the  adjacent  Millwall  Dock,  from  which 
the  water  percolated  through  the  adjacent  gravel. 
To  keep  down  the  water  it  was  necessary  to  emploj' 
three  pumps,  capable  together  of  lifting  about  10,000 
gallons  per  minute,  with,  in  addition,  the  occasional 
use  of  a  centrifugal  pump  capable  of  raising  1,500 
gallons  per  minute.  The  dock  and  b.isin  were  care- 
fully puddled,  to  prevent  leakage  wdien  they  were 
fiUeil  with  water.  The  foundations  of  the  w.alls 
rested  partly  on  gravel,  and  partly  on  stiff  blue  clay, 
mixed  in  some  places  with  a  good  deal  of  sand. 
Along  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
dock  tiiere  was  such  a  firm  and  thick  bed  of  conglo- 
merate that  the  concrete  foundation  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  wall  w.as  commenced  on  the  conglome- 
rate. The  first  stone  of  the  passage  was  laid  on  the 
4th  .\pril,  1868,  when  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  with  the  dock  wiiUs  and  excavations.  In 
June,  1868,  the  cofferdam  outside  the  east  entrance 
lock  having  been  completed,  the  water  was  removed 
from  the  second  portion  of  the  works,  and  from  this 
period  all  the  works  were  proceeded  with  simultane- 
ously. On  the  5th  of  November,  1860,  the  dock 
walls  and  excavations  being  completed,  .and  the  gates 
of  the  pass.ige  finished,  water  was  let  into  the  dock 
from  the  river ;  in  December  water  was  admitted 
into  the  basin  and  east  entrance  lock  ;  in  .January, 
1870,  the  new  roadway  bridge  was  ready  for  traflic; 
and  on  the  oth  of  March  iu  the  same  year  the  dock 
was  form.ally  opened. 

The  dock  wall,  as  constructed,  had  cost  only 
,£12  2s.  per  lineal  foot,  a  result  which  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  large  employment  of  concrete.  The  total 
outlay  on  the  works  had  been  £571,139 — viz.,  for 
the  dock,  basin,  passage,  entrance  lock,  and  ware- 
house foundations,  £4'67,G30 ;  for  the  warehouses 
£60.000,  for  the  railway  £24,500,  and  for  the 
hydraulic  machinery  £19,000. 

'  The  designs  for  tlie  several  works  had  been  fur- 
nished by,  and  the  works  were  executed  under  the 
direction  of,  Mr,  Hawkshaw.  Past  President  lust.  C.E., 
the  author  being  the  resident  engineer.  Mr. 
Wythes,  Assoc,  Inst.  C,E,,  was  the  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  work,  his  representative  being  Mr. 
.John  Baldwin.  The  gates  were  sublet  to  Messrs. 
Easton,  Amos,  and  Anderson,  and  the  swing  bridges 
to  the  Park  Gate  Iron  Company,  the  latter  being 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  .Joseph 
Phillips,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  while  the  hy<lraulic 
machinery  was  supplied  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong  &  Co. 


liRlDGE  nUILDINO  IN  ENGLAND  .ISD  .UIERICA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  JIassachusetts 
Society  of  Arts,  the  president,  .1.  D.  Runkle,  in  the 
chair,    Mr,  Edmund   II.  Ilewins   read   a  communi- 
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cation,  well  illustrated  by  photographs  projected 
upon  a  screen  by  the  calcium  light,  on  European 
and  American  bridges,  and  compared  the  cost  and 
methods  of  building  bridges  in  the  two  couutries. 

It  is  now  generally  aclinowledgedthat  the  "  truss" 
is  the  form  which  admits  of  the  greatest  economy  in 
the  use  of  material ;  and  yet  there  are  some  engineers 
■who  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old  plate  or  box  girder. 
A  few  years  since  an  engineer  of  wide  reputation  and 
large  experience  condemned  a  truss  bridge,  giving  as 
a  reason  that  the  peculiar  construction  woidd  cause 
the  iron  to  crystallise  from  the  trotting  of  horses 
over  it.  The  "bridge  was  consequently  built  as  a 
plate  girder,  and  the  cost  was  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  greater  than  it  would  have  been  for  a  truss 
bridge. 

The  days  of  tubulars,  girders,  etc.,  have  substan- 
tially passed  away  ;  there  will  be  no  more  Britannia 
or  Victoria  bridges  ;  they  stand  as  vast  monuments  of 
indomitable  wiU  and  energy.  All  honour  is  due  to 
Stephenson  for  building  the  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits ;  considering  the  then  limited  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  iron  in  bridge  building,  it  is  a  monument 
worthy  to  make  his  name  famous  for  ages  to  come. 

Brunei  has  done  even  more  ;  the  Saltash  is  a  con- 
ception more  gigantic,  and  as  much  a  flight  of  genius 
— a  work  which  wiU  remain  when  the  other  is  de- 
stroj'ed  by  time. 

Truss  and  lattice  bridges  now  predominate,  the 
latter  being  but  a  form  of  the  first. 

The  bridges  of  Europe  are  secured  together  by  al- 
most innumerable  rivets  ;  the  various  parts  being 
usually  composed  of  plate  and  angle  iron  riveted 
into  box  and  other  forms  best  calculated  to  resist 
the  storms  to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  The 
building  of  parts  in  this  manner  requires  much  care 
and  is  very  expensive.  The  rivet  holes  deduct  a 
considerable  amount  from  the  strength  without  re- 
ducing the  weight. 

A  strut  or  tie  composed  of  several  pieces  riveted 
together  has  not  an  effective  strength  proportioned 
to  its  section,  for  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  to  an  equal  strain  at  the  same  time. 
The  engineer  has  here  to  make  an  allowance  which 
is  a  very  variable  quantity.  The  ties  and  struts  are 
rigidly  connected  with  the  chords. 

Whenever  a  load  comes  upon  a  bridge,  there  must 
be  some  deflection  ;  this  causes  a  distortion  of  the 
form  of  each  panel,  and  as  the  ties  and  struts  are 
rigidly  connected  to  the  upper  and  lower  members, 
a  powerful  leverage  to  bend  them  is  the  result,  and 
there  is  at  the  same  time  an  increased  strain  upon 
the  rivets. 

In  the  crossing  of  a  railway  train  or  other  partial 
load,  the  counters,  necessaril}',  not  being  in  readiness 
to  receive  their  proper  strains  at  the  proper  moment, 
allow  an  undulation  which  materially  increases  the 
bending  strains  upon  the  ties  and  struts.  This  occurs 
every  time  a  train  or  locomotive  crosses  the  bridge. 
The  trusses  used  in  American  and  European 
bridges  are  very  similar,  the  essential  difference  being 
in  details  of  construction,  which  in  the  European 
bridge  are  very  expensive,  as  so  much  hand  lab(uir 
and  fitting  is  required.  A  large  amount  of  material 
is  used  which  is  mere  dead  weight,  being  of  no  use  in 
sustaining  the  load  or  itself.  The  action  of  such  a 
bridge  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory  from  the  fact 
that  certain  portions  receive  strains  in  practice 
which  are  not  legitimate,  and  consequently  must  tend 
to  shorten  its  life. 

The  following  data  were  collected  in  Europe  by 
Mr.  David  Busk.  The  viaduct  of  Fribourg,  on  the 
Orleans  railroad  in  France,  is  composed  of  eight 
spans  of  IflOft  each,  and  has  a  height  of  250ft. 
above  mean  low  water  of  the  Sarine.  The  piers 
have  a  masonry  foundation  8Dft.  high,  with  a 
metallic  superstructure  of  142ft.  The  total  length 
of  the  viaduct  is  1299-88ft.  and  cost,  above  the 
masonry,  3G(;,000  dollars  in  gold,  or  282  dollars  per 
lineal  foot.  The  figures  for  three  other  viaducts  on 
the  Orleans  raUroad  are  as  follows  : — 

THE  VIADUCT  OF  THE  BOUBLE. 

6  spans  of  164ft.  each,  total  length 084ft. 

Height  above  masonry,  average   l.'38-76ft. 

Cost  per  lineal  foot    lC7dol3. 

THE  VIADDCT  OF  BELLOU. 

Sspans,  average  length  140ft.,  total 420ft. 

Height  above  masonry  l.lT-ynft. 

Cost  per  lineal  foot   123doIs. 

THE  VIADUCT  OF  NEUVn.LE, 

2  spans  of  lCl-13ft.  each,  total  length...  i?22'2Gft. 

Height  above  masonry  1.3(M8ft. 

Cost  per  lineal  foot     112dols. 

1  span 7708ft. 

Cost  per  lineal  foot lOSdols. 

The  American  Truss  Bridge,  instead  of  beiugbound 
together  is  one  solid  mass,  is  composed  of  various 
members,  each  independent  of  its  neighbour,  so  far 


as  its  own  work  is  concerned,  each  having  a  specific 
and  defined  duty  to  perform,  and  proportioned  ac- 
cordingly. By  no  change  of  temperature,  or  variety 
of  load  in  amount  or  position,  can  any  but  legitimate 
strains  be  imposed  upon  any  part.  The  joints  are 
made  with  pin  connections,  so  that  a  deflection  can 
bring  no  twisting  or  bending  strain  upon  any  of  the 
parts — and  though  the  form  of  each  panel  be  very 
much  distorted  by  an  approximation  to  the  breaking 
load,  no  excess  over  the  proper  strain  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  bridge.  Each  part  is  known  to  receive 
its  proper  strain  at  the  proper  time,  as  they  are  made 
adjustable  in  all  directions,  and  by  this  means  the 
vibration  and  undulation  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
American  bridges  have  astonished  the  world  that 
such  light  structures  should  have  so  little  deflection 
and  undulation. 

American  bridges  are  cheap  to  build.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  by  machinery  instead  of  hand  labour, 
and  but  little  skilled  labour  is  required. 

Work  done  by  machinery  does  not  cost  one  half  as 
much  per  pound  as  work  done  by  hand.  Consider- 
able expense  is  also  saved  in  handling  and  erection. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  erect  bridges  over 
streams  which  are  liable  to  rise  suddenly  and  sweep 
away  the  temporary  w'orks.  In  such  a  case,  the  loss 
would  be  incalculable  in  time  and  money,  if  the  bridge 
should  be  carried  away. 

Our  bridges — built  as  they  are  in  parts  which  are 
seldom  too  heavy  for  two  or  three  men  to  handle — 
can  be  erected  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  200ft.  span  could  be  swung  clear  of  the  staging 
in  three  or  four  days,  wdiile  the  plate  girder,  lattice, 
or  European  truss  would  require  as  many  weeks. 
The  average  cost  of  railroad  bridges  in  America  is 
about  one  half  as  much  in  currency  as  European 
bridges  cost  iu  gold. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Aberystwyth  School  Boakd. — The  following 
architects  were  a  short  time  ago  invited  to  send  compe- 
titive designs  for  the  new  schools  at  Aberj'stwyth, 
providing  accommodation  for  GOO  children.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  London  ;  Messrs.  George  Jones  &  Son, 
Aberystwyth;  Mr.  R.  Owens,  Liverpool;  Mr.  Sher- 
wiu,  Manchester ;  and  Messrs.  Szlumper  &  Ald- 
■vvinckle,  11,  Philpot-lane,  London,  E.G.  The  Board 
have  selected  the  designs  submitted  by  the  last 
named  gentlemen,  and  the  buddings  will  be  com- 
menced at  once. 

Dewsbury. — On  Tuesday  evening  the  Dewsbury 
School  Board  met  to  consider  a  recommendation  made 
by  a  special  committee  to  examine  the  plans  sent  in 
by  competing  architects  for  the  three  School  Board 
schools  intended  to  be  erected  at  Dewsbury  Moor, 
Boothroyd,  and  Springfield.  The  committee  recom- 
mended three,  under  the  mottoes  respectively  of 
"Knowledge  is  power,"  "J(J  valorem"  and  "JEn  plein 
jour."  This  recommendation  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted, and  on  the  accompanying  envelopes  being 
opened  it  was  found  that  they  were  from  Messrs. 
Holtom  &  Connou,  architects,  of  Dewsbury. 


CHIPS. 

Two  elections  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
took  place  last  week — viz.,  one  for  the  Limehouse 
district,  in  place  of  Mr.  Dixon,  resigned,  and  one  for 
the  Shoreditch  district,  in  place  of  Mr.  Dodd,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Rooke  was  elected  for  Shoreditch 
and  Mr.  Nathan  for  Limehouse. 

The  Thames  Embankment  Bill  is  not  to  be  read  a 
second  time  before  the  7th  of  May. 

A  new  Church  of  England  School,  to  accommo- 
date 135  boj's  and  infants,  was  opened  at  Stalbridgc, 
Dorsetshire,  on  the  5tli  iust.  The  school  has  been 
built  Mr.  Lionel  Parsons,  of  Stalbridgc  (who  also 
furnished  the  plans'),  the  amount  of  the  contract  being 
£501.  The  material  used  is  native  stone,  with  Doult- 
ing  stone  dressings. 

On  Friday,  the  2Gth  inst.,  Robert  Stansfeld,  Esq., 
the  Govemment  inspector,  will,  by  direction  of  tlie 
Local  Government  i3oard,  hold  another  inquiry  at 
the  Ryde  Town  Hall  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  tlje  Bydo  (Isle  of  Wight)  Im- 
provement Act,  and  of  the  purchase  of  the  gasworks. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  week  the  streets  of 
Manchester  were  without  lamp-light  up  to  eight 
o'clock,  owing  to  a  strike  of  the  lamplighters  for  in- 
crease of  wages.  The  difficulty  was  arranged,  and 
most  of  the  lights  were  lit  by  nine  o'clock. 

The  chimney  of  a  mill  at  Brunswick,  in  Maine, 
has  been  moved  20ft.,  to  allow  of  enlargement  of  the 
niill.  The  chimney  was  70ft.  high,  and  nearly  8ft. 
square  at  the  base,  and  it  was  put  upon  greased 
planks  and  made  to  slide  to  the  proper  place,  where 
it  was  got  to  work  in  eight  hours. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  memorial  stone  of 
a  Wesleyau  School  Chapel  was  laid  in  Bolton.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ormerod  i.s  the  architect. 
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CHURCHES   AND  CHAPEtS. 

Ainst.U!LE. — The  rebuilding  of  the  church  at 
Ainstable  is  completed.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G. 
Watson,  of  Penrith,  and  the  style  adopted  by  him 
is  Early  English.  There  is  a  tower  64ft.  in  height, 
the  lower  stage  of  which  forms  an  open  porch. 
The  roof  is  open-timbered,  ceiled  to  the  diagonals 
above  the  rafters.  The  chancel  is  completely  fitted 
with  oak,  left  unstained,  and  simply  rubbed  with 
oil.  A  short  south  transept  forms  an  organ-cham- 
ber, and  affords  accommodation  for  school  children. 
There  is  accommodation  provided  for  211  persons, 
and  the  cost  has  been  about  £1,4110. 

A51ERSHAM. — The  restoration  of  the  parish  Church 
of  S.  Mary,  Amersham,  is  completed.  A  new 
chancel  aisle  has  been  added.  The  church  is 
supposed  to  be  built  on  a  Norman  foundation,  as 
fragments  of  late  Norman  work  have  been  found. 
The  stjde  of  architecture  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
character ;  the  greater  part  is  fourteenth  century  work, 
but  the  piers,  arches,  &c.,  date  from  a  period  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  The  east  window  has  been  raised 
nearly  4ft.  and  deepened  about  2ft.,  and  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  has  been  raised  about  18iu.  The 
chancel  arch  and  roof  have  been  raised,  and  the 
plaster  ceUing  replaced  by  a  wooden  groined  roof. 
The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the  old  west 
gallery,  and  placed  in  the  chancel  aisle,  and  the 
choir  are  seated  in  the  chancel.  All  the  galleries 
have  been  taken  away,  and  the  plaster  removed  from 
the  roof  of  nave,  transepts,  and  aisles ;  the  old  prin- 
cipals are  left,  and  the  ancient  boarding  under  the 
rafters  shown;  the  decayed  corbels  h.ave  been  renewed 
and  carved.  Two  stilted  arches  of  peculiar  shape 
were  accidentally  discovered  and  opened  out.  Mr. 
F.  Preedy,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  Aylesbury,  the  contractor. 

HcjicsHAY. — On  the  5th  inst.,  a  new  mission 
chapel  at  Hinkshay  was  opened.  The  building  is 
Early  English  in  style,  the  materials  used  being  red 
brick,  with  blue  brick  bands  and  dressings  of  Grins- 
hill  stone.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  35ft.  by  20ft., 
affording  accomiuodation  for  about  130  persons. 
The  north  and  south  fronts  are  divided  by  buttresses 
into  three  bays,  each  bay  having  a  two-light 
window  with  arched  stone  heads.  The  entrance  porch 
is  on  the  north  side,  and  the  west  gable  is  surmounted 
by  a  bell-turret.  All  the  internal  fittings  are  of 
deal,  varnished.  The  roof  is  ceiled  at  a  level  with 
the  purlins.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  S.  Bidlake, 
architect,  of  Wolverhampton,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Kushton,  of  Diiwley. 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  ChjVpels. — This  society  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  Monday  at  the  society's 
house,  7,  Whitehall.  Grants  of  money  were  made 
in  aid  of  the  following  objects — viz.,  building  a  new 
church  at  Gateshead  S.  Paul's,  Durham ;  enlarging, 
or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Cheddar,  near  Weston-super-Mare ; 
Chevington,  near  Aeklington,  Northants ;  Elmswell, 
near  Bury  S.  Edmund's ;  Llanbadock,  near  Usk, 
Monmouth  ;  Llanf air-Dyffrj-n-Clwj'd,  near  Ruthin  ; 
Steeple-Ashtou,  near  Trowbridge ;  Tythegstone,  near 
Bridgend,  Glamorgan ;  and  WaltoQ-on-the-Naze, 
near  Colchester.  Under  urgent  circumstances  the 
grants  formerly  made  towards  building  the  churches 
at  Battersea  Park,  S.  Saviour's,  Siu-rey  ;  and  North 
Woolwich,  Essex  ;  and  towards  enlarging  the  church 
at  Dresden,  near  Stoke-on-Trent,  were  each  increased. 
Grants  were  also  made  from  the  School-Church  and 
Mission  House  Fund  towards  building,  Ac,  mission 
churches  at  Fleur-de-Lis,  iu  the  parish  of  INIynyd- 
dislwyn,  near  Newport,  Monmouth ;  and  Amlwich 
Port,  Anglesey-  The  society  .also  accepted  the  trust 
of  a  sum  of  monc}'  as  a  repair  fund  for  the  church 
of  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Paddington. 

NoRTHAjrpTOX. — Mr.  .1.  W.arner  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Northamp- 
ton. The  style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  W. 
Hull,  is  Gothic,  very  plainly  treated.  The  mate- 
rial is  white  brick,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
On  the  ground  floor  a  suite  of  large  class-rooms 
occupy  the  front  of  the  building.  There  is  also 
the  chihlren's  refectory,  six  music  apartments,  and 
two  reception-rooms.  The  corridors  on  the  ground 
floor  are  paved  with  Mintou's  tiles.  The  total  cost 
will,  it  is  estimated,  be  about  £5,500. 

Oswestry. — It  is  intended  to  restore  the  parish 
church  of  Oswestry.  Mr.  Street's  report  of  the  ne- 
cessary alterations  gives  the  following  items : — 
Nave — New  roof,  £1,815  ;  new  columns,  arches,  &c., 
£1,200 ;  new  oak  seats,  £1,275  ;  new  vestry,  £250  j 
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new  floors,  £400;  sumlries,  £2Cfl ;  wnrmint;  and 
lighting,  £100.  Interior  of  nave — Repairs  r>f  stone- 
work, new  windows,  copings,  crossings,  openings. 
lower  stage  of  tower,  drainago,  and  new  south 
porch,  &c.,  £710.  Chancel  and  chancel  aisles — 
Ceilings.  £210;  floors  and  steps,  £201:  chancel 
seats  and  screens.  £120;  children's  seats,  £112;  re- 
pairs of  windows  and  walls,  new  south  door,  &c., 
£230— total,  £7„'i.-ii;. 

O.XF(ii!i>. — The  new  Church  of  S.  Frideswide, 
Oxford,  has  been  consecrated.  As  the  space  is  now 
allotted,  there  is  accommodation  for  about  280  wor- 
shippers. The  building  of  the  tower  ha"  been  left,  .also 
the  benches  and  the  interior  stone  carving.  Messrs. 
Honour  and  Caslle  were  the  builders.  The  original 
contract,  as  taken  by  them,  was  .£:>,090,  but  not 
more  than  about  £2,,")00  has  been  spent.  Tlie  ar- 
chitect of  the  works  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon. 

I'BiTTi.KWKi.i,. — The  parish  Cluirch  of. S.Marv-the- 
Virgin,  rrittlewell,  near  Southend,  was  reopened  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  inst..  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Tlie  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Kwan  Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000  ;  but  other 
■works  are  contemplated,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£l,.')Ofl,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  restoring  the  noble 
tower  of  the  church.  The  building  is  of  exceeding 
antiquity,  and  shows  what  took  place  in  architectural 
historv  in  .Saxnn  times.  In  clearing  the  plaster  from 
the  wall  of  the  n;ive  there  w.as  founil  what  there  was 
good  reason  to  believe  w.as  p,art  of  the  original  Saxon 
•church,  for  the  present  arches  must  have  been  carried 
in  the  twelfth  century  through  a  wall  of  very  much 
earlier  date,  reaching  back,  probably,  to  the  old  Saxou 
times. 

S.  Ai.b.vn's  .-Vbbey. — The  committee  for  carrying 
out  the  restoration  of  S.  Alban's  Abbey  have  issued 
a  short  report  as  to  progress  of  the  works,  from  which 
"it  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  committee  have  been  directed  towarcls 
arresting  the  dangerous  decay  of  tiie  tower,  and 
rescuing  it  from  its  serious  condition.  IJy  the 
skill  of  the  architect  (Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.)  this,  it 
18  hoped,  has  now  been  effected,  but  the  necessary 
outlay  has  been  large,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  £o,000 
has  been  expended  on  this  portion  of  the  work.  The 
repairs  of  the  transepts  (one  of  which  is  in  an  unsafe 
condition)  and  of  the  choir  are  now  in  jirogress,  and 
when  to  this  the  rep.airs  of  the  choir  aisles  are  .tdiled, 
a  farther  outlay  of  at  least  £7,000  will  have  been 
incurred.  There  will  then  remain  the  wliole  of  tlie 
nave  of  the  church,  and  the  almost  ruinous  Lady 
Chapel,  the  substantial  repnratiim  of  which  will 
probably  involve  the  expenditure  of  even  a  larger 
sum  than  both  those  already  mentioned,  and  for 
which  at  present  the  fund  is  entirely  inadefjuate. 
The  committee,  in  appealing  for  more  funds,  say  that 
they  consider  the  name  of  the  architect  a  sufficient 
guarantee  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  works  will 
be  carried  out. 

■S.^LT.MRE. — On  .Saturd.ay  last  the  corner  stone  of 
a  new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  ami  schools,  in 
course  of  erection  about  midway  between  Shipley  and 
f^altaire,  was  laid.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Jlessrs.  .Tohn  Kirk  &  .Sons,  architects, 
<pf  Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury.  The  chapel  will 
f.ontain  sitting  accommodation  for  1.00()  persons. 
The  style  of  architecture  will  be  Italian,  freely  treated. 
The  whole  of  the  building  will  he  constructed  of 
hammer-dressed  wallstones  and  ashlar  dressings  from 
the  local  quarries.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  about  £4,.i00. 

Skvkxoaks. — On  Wednesdiiy  week  a  new  chancel, 
which  has  been  added  to  tlie  church  of  Sevenoaks 
'\\'cald,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Dover. 
The  walls  of  the  new  structure  arc  built  of  Kentish 
rag  stone  with  dressings  of  Tunbridge  sandstone  ; 
the  roofs  are  of  Baltic  timber  covered  with  Penmoyle 
green  slating.  The  ceiling  is  polygonal  in  section. 
boarded  below  the  rafters,  aiul  divided  by  moulded 
ribs  into  panels,  which  are  decorated  with  an  ara- 
besque design.  The  contractor  for  the  general  work 
was  Mr.  Wiltshire,  of  .Sevenoaks.  The  floor  tiling  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Godwin,  of  I.ugwardine,  near 
Hereford.  The  architect  was  Jlr.  T.  G.  .lackson,  of 
London  and  Sevenoaks. 

Soiio. — On  AVedncsday  Canon  Liddon  laiil  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  chancel  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Soho.  The  new  chancel,  wliich 
is  about  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Gibson  Hrntbers, 
w  ill  be  of  brick.  The  style  will  be  ICarly  Knglish, 
and  the  additir>n  will  enable  1,50  more  sittings  to  be 
placed  in  the  church.  A  clergy  house  in  connection 
with  the  church  has  been  recently  built,  and  plans 
are  under  consideration  for  church  schools.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  rebuild  the  nave  when  sufficient 
funds  are  raised. 

Sis-i)Kui,.\Ni). — The  new  Church  of  S.  M.irk, 
Millfield,  Sunderland,  is  nearly  completed.     Messrs. 


Potts  &  .Son,  whose  designs  were  accepted  after  a 
limited  competition,  are  the  architects.  The  build- 
i!ig  is  01  Pensher  rubble  masonry,  and  Pensher 
and  Unsworth  stone  dressings.  The  interior  face 
of  the  walls  throughout  is  forme<l  with  ashlar  in 
Prudham  stone.  The  open  roof  and  benches  are 
red  deal,  stained.  The  width  of  the  church  has 
necessitated  roofs  of  flat  pitch  to  the  aisles.  The 
church  will  seat  about  fiOO  perscnis,  and  the  cost 
will  be  about  £3,000.  Messrs.  W.  Scott  &  Son  are 
the  builders. 

Tiionr  Aucir.— The  Church  of  .\11  Saints,  Thorp 
Arch,  Yorks,  was  reopened  last  week,  after  r"stora  ■ 
tion  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  almost  entirely  rebuild  the  nave  and  north 
aisle.  The  walls  of  the  chancel,  too,  were  shattered, 
and  a  portion  of  the  stonework  had  to  be  renewed. 
The  old  square  Perpemlicular  tower,  however,  was 
discovered  to  be  in  a  sound  state,  and  it  has  not  been 
interfered  with.  A  new  porch  has  been  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  and  its  gable  is  surmounted 
by  a  Maltese  cross  of  stone.  The  old  stone  has  been 
used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  rebuilding,  and  when 
the  outside  walls  were  completed  a  high-pitched  roof, 
open-timbered,  was  provided  for  both  nave  and 
chancel.  The  flooring  throughout  has  been  relaid 
and  covered  with  coloured  tiles,  that  in  the  chancel 
and  in  the  sacrarium  being  provided  with  glazed 
tiles  worked  out  into  a  handsome  pattern.  A  new 
vestry  has  been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
underneath  which  is  a  hot-water  apparatus  for 
warming  the  church.  A  doorway  at  the  west-end — 
made  generations  ago  by  blocking  up  and  to  some 
extent  mutilating  the  west  window — which  was 
practically  useless,  has  been  stopped  up,  and  the 
west  window,  of  three  lights,  has  been  restored  as  it 
originally  existed.  £1,200  have  been  expended  on 
the  work.  The  church  will  now  seat  nearly  200 
worshippers. 

■We.wkrtiiobpe. — The  Church  of  .S.  Andrew, 
AVeaverthorpe,  Yorks,  was  reopened  on  Thursday 
week,  .after  restoration  by  Jlr.  G.  E.  Street.  In  the 
restoration  every  ancient  feature  has  been  rigidly 
preserved,  the  old  walls  and  windows  have  been 
carefully  restored,  and  the  gables  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  have  been  raised  to  the  pitch  of  the  original 
church,  and  the  roofs  have  been  covered  with  lead. 
Externally  the  church  presents  its  old  appearance. 
Internally  the  edifice  consists  of  tower,  nave,  and 
chancel,  with  south  porch.  In  the  sacrarium.  in  the 
north  wall,  there  is  an  ancient  credence,  and  another 
in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  south-cast  angle  a  new 
piscina  has  been  placed.  An  iron  screen  separates 
the  nave  from  the  tower  space,  which  forms  ;v vestry, 
over  which  is  the  belfry.  The  pulpit  is  of  orna- 
mental iron  work,  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave.     Sir.  Booth,  of  London,  was  the  builder. 

AVkstminster. — Yesterd.ay  (Thursday)  week  a 
new  AVesleyan  Chapel  in  the  Ilorseferry-road,  West- 
minster, was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  building 
is  Gothic  in  style,  and,  with  the  site  .and  extras,  the 
cost  will  be  nearly  £20,000.  The  princip.il  frontage 
is  in  Horseferry-road,  facing  Regent-street  :  there  is 
.also  a  frontage  in  Medway-street,  in  tlie  rear,  with 
entrances.  Beneath  the  chapel  in  a  large  schoolroom, 
capable  of  accommodating  500  children,  together 
with  an  infant  school  and  several  class-rooms. 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Willco.x  are  the  architects,  Mr 
Cullum  being  the  builder. 


Bk.\dford. — On  Friday  morning  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  opened  S.  Augustine's  School.  Bradford.  The 
scheme  embraces  a  church  and  schools,  the  total 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  £0.000.  The  design 
was  prepared  by  Messrs.  T.  IL  and  F.  Ilealey, 
architects,  Bradford.  The  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
is  the  portion  now  erected.  These  rooms  each 
measure  44ft.  by  21ft.,  with  an  internal  height  of 
19ft.  6in.,  and  will  accommodate  2."iS  .scholars. 
Class-rooms  are  attached.  The  cost  is  .about  £1,500. 
It  is  intended,  at  some  future  period,  to  build  au 
infants'  school,  50ft.  by  21ft.  at  right  angles  with 
the  jiresent  structure,  and  from  the  infants'  school  a 
cloister  will  afford  access  to  the  church. 

Gre.\t  Driffield. — Mr.  H.  .1.  Paull  of  Man- 
chester, has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  School 
Board,  Great  Driffield,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, where  a  block  of  school  buildings  is  to  be 
erected  forthwith  for  700  children.  The  same  gentle- 
man holds  the  .appointment  of  .architect  to  the  Hope 
School  Board,  near  Wrexham,  and  plans  are  passed 
and  tendered  for  to  accommodate  fiOO  chiUlrenin  two 
blocks  of  buildings — namely,  for  250  at  Frith,  and 
350  at  Hope, 

LoxDox. — Messrs.  TroUope,  of  Pimlico,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  construction  of  the  new  City 
Library  at  Guildhall,  are  now  engaged  in  taking 
down  the  right  wing  of  the  Guildhall  buildings,  prior 
to  its  re-erection  in  .accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
improvements  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Corpora- 
tion some  time  since.  These  include  the  construc- 
tion of  a  corridor,  with  an  entrance  in  the  wing,  from 
the  porch  to  the  new  library.  The  whole  of  the 
works  are  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Horace  .Jones,  the  City  architect. 

Renfrew.  —  The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
municipal  buildings  in  course  of  erection  at  Renfrew 
was  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with  Masonic 
honours.  The  buildings  will  be  two  stories  in  height, 
and  surmounted  by  a  massive  tower,  which  rises 
from  thenorth-east  corner  to  a  height  of  105ft.  On 
the  ground  floor  will  be  the  Council  Chambers;  an 
olfice  and  private  room,  which  .are  to  be  occupied  by 
a  bank  ;  the  offices  and  rooms  of  the  Town  Cham- 
berlain, Town  Clerk,  and  officials,  and  the  police- 
office,  superintendent's  room,  witnesses'  rooms, 
prisoners'  cells,  &c.  Upstairs  is  the  Town  Hall,  G5ft. 
long  .and  41ft.  wide,  with  a  ceiling  rising  to  a  height 
of  2tjft.,  .and  seated  with  portable  forms  that  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  .about  800  people.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Paisley. 

S.  Bruvels. — New  schools  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  S.  Briavels,  Herefordshire,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Allen,  of  London.  The  building  is  of 
sandstone,  pointed  with  black  mortar.  The  quoins, 
plinths,  and  cornices  are  of  Bath  stone  ;  the  window 
jambs  and  mullions  of  Forest  stone.  The  outer  arch 
of  the  porch  is  built  of  Forest  stone,  :ind  the  inner 
.arch  of  Bath  stone.  There  is  a  ventilating  turret, 
provided  with  a  spire,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  roof.  The  roof  is  covered  with  green  and  purple 
slates  in  biiuds.  and  ornamental  red  ridge  tiles.  The 
apex  stones  of  the  main  building  and  porch,  as  well 
as  the  buttresses,  are  Bath  stone,  and  with  paving 
of  red  tiles,  Mr.  J.  Meredith,  of  Gloucester,  was 
the  builder. 


buildixos. 

Bermoxdsey.  —  The  new  memorial  schools  in 
Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  were  formally  opened  on 
Friday  last  by  the  Eai-l  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
schools,  which  have  been  built  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Mr.  Boutchcr,  are  Gothic  in  style,  and  surround 
three  sides  of  a  spacious  court-yard,  to  which  en- 
trance is  obtained  from  the  Grange-road.  The  boy's 
school  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  left  wing  and  the  whole  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building.  It  is  45ft. 
6in.  long  one  way,  and  7Sft.  the  other,  and  is  of  a 
uniform  width  of  IDft.,  and  the  shape  in  which  it  is 
built  is  the  one  recommended  by  the  Privy  Council 
The  girls'  school  is  immediately  above  the  1 
does  not  extend  into  the  wing,  and  is  7.Sft.  by  10ft 
The  infants'  school-room  is  on  the  right  wing,  and 
is  OGft.  Gin.  by  22ft.,  while  the  windows  in  the  girls' 
schoolroom  are  in  g.abJes.  The  accommodation  is 
for  700  children— 300  boys,  200  girls,  and  200  in- 
fants. The  site  cost  £2.500,  and  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  was  £4,540.  Mr.  ,Tose)>h  Gale,  of  Ber- 
mondsey-street,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Browne  &  Robinson  were  the  builders. 

Birmingham. — On  Tuesday  evening  S.  Mary's 
Schools,  Aston  Brook,  were  opened.  The  schools 
provide  accommodation  for  GOO  children.  The 
building  is  in  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  cost 
of  erection  has  been  £2.300.  Mr.  .1.  A.  Chatwin 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Partridge  the  builder. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  been  requested  by  the 
Local  Board  of  tlie  Borough  of  Ipswich  to  prepare 
a  scheme  for  the  sewerage  of  that  town,  with  special 
reference  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  sewage. 

The  rumour  that  the  Queen  would  opcu  the  East 
Loudou  Museum  is  contradicted. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  new  street  in  the  City 
Icadhig  from  Moorgate-strcet    to  Copth.all-court. 

The  Streets  Committee  of  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewei-s  brought  up  a  report  at  the  mooting  of  tho 
Commissioners  on  Tuesday  last,  recommending  that 
the  carriageways  of  Lotiibury,  Bisbopsgate-struec 
Within,  Leadenhall-street,  and  Graccchurch-street, 
bo  paved  with  Barnctt's  asphaltc,  subject  to  certain 
conditions.  Tho  committee  also  recommeuded,  with 
but  regard  to  the  footways  in  King  William-street,  from 
'  ■  '  the  statue  to  the  briilge,  that  one  side  be  paved  with 
the  Limmer,  and  the  other  with  the  Val  do  Travers 
asphalto.     The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Walraslev  Unitarian  Chapel,  near  B.ilton.  was  re- 
opened Last  week,  after  extensive  alterations  and 
improvements  under  tho  directiou  of  Mr.  Uaselden, 
architect,  Bolton. 

Tho  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 


pronounce  against  steel-hearled  rails,  on  account  of 
the  head  separating  from  tho  body,  owing  to  a  diffi- 
culty originatingin  tho  "  pile  "  while  rolling.  They 
have  removed  25  per  cent,  of  all  they  have  laid 
down. 

The  sixty-eighth  .annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours  opens  on  Monday 
next. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselv-'s  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  ail  communications  should  be  drawn  up  aa  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Keahkrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
reailers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  tho  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EIJITOK, 
Sl.TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN"  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  munerous  inquiries,  ihe  Publisher  begs  to 
atat^^  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  onice,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dels.  IGc,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

1-3*  The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  he  made  by 
International  Post-ofQce  Order. 


Eeoeived.-H.  H.  T.-E.  W.  H.— E.  L.— W.  &  B.-J.  G.— 

W.  F.  &  R.  B.— G.  &  J.  F.— W.  T.  &  Sons.— E.  F.  C— 

J.  &  E  G.— C.  A.  W.— a  S.— Aji    Inquirer.— J.  F.  T.— 

C.  B.  A.-N.  C,  &  Co.— W.  H.  L. 
T.  W.  B.  (York.)— For  answer  to  part  of  your  question, 

see  BuiLDi.NQ  News  for  March  8  last,  page  2uy,  third 

column.    We  don't  know  the  price. 
Animo  et  FIDO.— All  the  drawings  that  came  to  hand 

weie  submitted  to  the  referees. 
Bed  Star.— Your  letter  next  week. 
Every  &  Newman.— The  drawings  came  to  hand  all 

right,  but  wG  cannot  specify  tho  time  when  they  will 

appear. 
Old  Subscriber.— E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Charing-cross.  are 

the  publishers  of  Mr.  B.  Fletcher's  work  on  "  Dilapida- 
tions." 
W.  L.— We  shall  give  some,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  CnARiTY. — Your  letter  is  both  untrue 

and    impertinent — two    very    good    reasons    why  you 

should  skulk  behind  the  anonymous. 
S.  L. — Apparatus  received. 
S.  D.  W. — Photo,  received  and  returned. 
E.  A.  O. — Please  send  sketch. 
S.  J.  Newman. — The  Blackburn  Free  Library  drawing  to 

hand. 


CGmspiibcute. 


STONE  AND  ITS  SFXECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — As  one  of  .the  prejudiced  and  misguided 
bodj'  of  men  that  Mr.  Trickett  mentions  in  his  letter 
on  the  above  subject,  I  must  object  to  some  of  the 
doctrines  he  attempts  to  teaeh. 

1.  That  a  mason  can  tell  the  quality  of  a  stone 
blindfolded  as  well  a.s  another  workman  can  with 
the  full  use  of  his  eyes.  (This  must  be  very  dis- 
couraging to  the  young  men  that  read  your  journal, 
after  investing  in  a  microscope — as  advised  by 
another  practical  man,  Mr.  Weddle.)  This  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  doctrine  attempted  to  be  taught  by 
*•  *Stonemason"  in  your  pages  some  time  since,  and 
(as  I  thought)  snuffed  out  by  your  talented  contri- 
butor "G.  H.  G."  at  the  time. 

jMr.  Trickett  must  know  that  if  he  had  selected 
three  kinds  of  stone  of  equal  hardness,  the  bliiid- 
l()lded  mason,  with  mallet  and  chisel,  would  have 
been  equally  puzzled  within  Iiimself  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  three  stones.  Stone  merchants  and  tiiuber 
merchants  are  too  busy  with  sales,  prices,  debts, 
variations  in  the  market,  goods  in  demand,  de- 
murrage, freights,  &c.,  to  become  good  judges  of 
the  lasting  qualities  of  stone  or  timber  ;  and  foremen, 
masons,  builders,  and  the  misguided  class  it  seems 
the  fashion  to  sneer  at,  are  constantly  examining 
stone  during  ,all  the  processes  of  quarrying,  con- 
verting, and  working,  and  surely  have  more  oppor- 
tunity than  the  mere  seller  to  become  judges.  The 
working  mason  only  examines  the  stone  he  is  working 
at,  the  foreman  and  clerk  of  worivs  some  hundreds, 
perhaps,  in  a  day.  But  to  return  to  stone  and  its 
selection: — Try  the  mallet  and  chisel,  to  test  hard- 
ness; look  at  the  fracture-end  grain  of  stone,  for 
quality  ;  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  for- 
mation, and  with  good  use  of  your  eyes  you  will 
become  a  judge,  even  if  not  a  mason.  A  word  to 
architects  :  Do  not  specify  one  kind  of  stone  if  you 
require  a  large  quantity.  One  quarry  will  seldom 
stand  the  extra  strain  put  on  it,  and  both  clerks  of 
works  and  builders  are  apt  to  use  doubtful  stone 
rather  than  delay  the  work. 

Select  at  the  quarry  and  at  the  building,  if  the 
work  is  important  enough  to  pay  for  it  (this  would 
require  another  clerk  of  works).  In  using  a  strange 
stone,  send  down  the  clerk  of  works  that  is  to 
superintend  the  job  to    the  quarries  a   week  before 


commencing ;  if  be  is  a  man  of  any  tact  or  judg- 
ment you  will  not  regret  the  expense. 

In  a  large  building,  as  the  proposed  Law  Courts,  it 
will  be  a  great  mistake  to  use  one  kind  of  stone. 
Any  one  that  knows  the  tenure  on  which  quarries  are 
held  must  know  that  sufficient  capital  would  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  quarry  master  to  work  on 
such  a  scale,  especially  as  so  much  waste  and  inferior 
stone  would  be  left  on  his  hands.  Portions,  either 
entire  blocks  of  the  building,  or  strings  or  cornices, 
could  be  used  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  with 
advantage,  and  colour  could  be  introducedinthatway. 

The  quantity  of  good  stone  in  this  country  as  yet 
untried  is  verj'  great,  and  in  conclusion  I  should  be 
glad  if  stone  merchants  would  describe  their  quality 
instead  of  leading  us  astray,  as  they  often  attempt  to 
do.— I  am,  &c.,  Clerk  of  Works. 


YORK  STAIRS. 

Sir, — Thia  celebrated  water-gate  has,  by  the  late 
alterations,  been  treated  in  a  most  ignoble  and 
unwortliy  manner.  At  present  it  looks  ridiculous, 
but  at  slight  expense  might  be  made  an  attractive 
object  and  of  use.  I  propose  simply  to  raise  it  to 
the  level  of  Buckingham-street,  and  make  it  serve 
as  an  entrance  for  foot  passengers  therefrom,  having 
a  fliglit  of  steps  into  the  gardens.  There  could  be 
side  nights  from  the  street  to  the  sunk  walk,  which 
walk  might  pass  under  the  platform  connecting  the 
gate  with  the  street.  The  gate  could  be  raised  and 
set  in  its  proper  position  without  taking  it  to  pieces. 
—I  am,  &c.,  r.  E.  M. 


Gi;..VNITE. 
Sin, — I  observe  a  statement  in  Mr.  Trickett's 
letter  that  "  some  granites"  perish.  In  writing  about 
the  durability  of  materials  it  is  important  to  use 
correct  terms.  Granite  is  imperishable,  both  in  its 
"  native  air,"  as  Mr.  Crossexpresses,  and  in  the  air  of 
the  metropolis.  The  material  alluded  to  is,  no  doubt, 
that  which  is  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
a  soda-bearing  granite,  but  is  not  granite  as  under- 
stood by  the  geologists.  True  grauite  is  everlast- 
ing.—!" am,  &c.,  H.  Travis. 


THE  VILLA  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— By  the  report  of  umpires  it  would  seem  that 
even  the  best  of  the  designs  submitted  in  your 
most  interesting  competition  is  not  without  fault. 
This,  in  the  work  of  young  men,  is  not  so  re- 
markable, considering  the  glaring  errors  exhibited  in 
the  productions  of  their  elders.  I'lanning  does  not 
certainly  receive  proper  attention.  Considerable  good 
may  result,  I  think,  sir,  from  your  drawing  attention 
to  tlio  subject.  I  beg  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  in  the  designs  to  be  published  that  the  errors 
printed  be  submitted  to  the  authors  for  correction 
before  publishing,  and  whether  the  designs  could  not 
all  be  exhibited.— I  am,  &c.,         A  Well-Wisiier. 

[It  is  our  intention,  and  has  been  from  the  com- 
mencement, to  publish  all  the  plans  selected  as  com- 
mended by  the  referees. — Ed.  15.  N.] 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  TO  CROYDON. 

Sir, — Tempted  by  the  advertisement  in  the  Build- 
ing News,  and  by  the  fine  weather  of  Saturday  last, 
I  was  induced  to  visit  Croydon,  with  the  object  of 
accompanying  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation in  their  survey  of  the  recently  restored  church, 
and  other  buildings  of  interest  in  the  locality,  and 
thereon,  sir,  with  your  permission,  I  am  desirous  of 
making  a  few  observations;  not  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
plaint do  I  make  them,  but  with  the  liope  that,  for  the 
future,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  defective  arrange- 
ments may  be  avoided,  and  I  would  preface  such 
remarks  by  expressing  an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  framers  of  the  advertisement  delined  more 
accurately  their  idea  of  "trains  running  at  frequent 
intervals."  The  interval  of  time  between  2.20  aud  3.10, 
would  not  be  considered  by  most  people  "  frequent," 
but  such  was  the  period  that  one  or  two  gentlemen 
waited  at  Victoria  Station  for  a  train  to  Croydon. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  can, 
therefore,  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  upon  its 
action  or  want  of  action,  the  want  of  action  in  tins 
instance  being  that  no  previous  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  keepers  of  tho  different  places  adver- 
tised to  be  visited.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
such  should  be  the  case — that  a  body  of  young  gentle- 
men should  be  taken  to  Croydon  on  a  professional 
visit,  and  that  it  should  be  almost  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation whether  or  not  the  object  of  that  visit  could  be 
attained,  but  so  it  was.  Those  members  who  had  punc- 
tually arrived  at  tlie  church  at  three  o'clock  waited 
some  time  before  the  survey  could  be  commenced,  in 
consequence  of  church  ceremonies  going  on  inside  ; 
the  verger  had  not  heard  of  the  intended  visit,  and 
therefore  could  not  inform  the  promoters  of  the  neces- 
sary information  to  prevent  delay. 

From  the  church  the  members  proceeded  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  palace,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  aud  they  might  have  entered  had  they  chosen,  but 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  prompted  3Ir.  Paice  to  inquire  of  the 


owner  whether  such  entrance  would  bo  a.greeable,  and 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  eager  assembly  admission 
was  denied ;  a  very  annoying  loss  of  lime  was  tho 
result  of  this,  aud  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  pre- 
vious intimation  of  the  intended  visit  liad  been  made. 

The  members,  after  this  disappointment,  proceeded 
to  the  Whitgift  Almshouses,  and  only  in  consequence 
of  the  activity  of  Mr.  tiuiltcr  in  preparing  for  the  visit 
were  they  enabled  to  at  once  view  the  interesting 
apartments.  When  the  survey  here  had  been  completed 
the  members  dispersed,  some  in  one  direction,  some  in 
another,  all  with  indeilnite  notions  as  to  what  should 
be  the  next  move. 

Now,  sir,  from  what  I  observed  on  Saturday  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  of  such  visits  to  suburban 
places  of  interest.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  cannot 
well  be  over  estimated,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  note 
the  attention  and  interest  that  were  paid  to  the  different 
objects.  Mr.  Roger  Smith  would  have  been  delighted 
witli  the  avidity  with  which  some  of  the  members  took 
to  "  writing"  and  rapidly  sketching  trifles  of  interest. 
Such  visits,  however,  can  be  but  failures  if  the  conduct 
of  last  Saturday  is  repeated,  and  the  remedy  is  simple 
and  obvious.  What  is  requisite,  and  what  must  be 
done,  is  the  establishment  of  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  and  arranging  for  the  visits  pre- 
viously to  tlieir  being  made.  One  of  the  members 
should  be  deputed  to  investigate  thoroughly,  and  make 
himself  master  of  the  local  points  of  interest— to  act 
as  an  "  avant  courrier  "—so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  at 
once,  aud  without  loss  of  time,  the  members  to  those 
points,  and  the  members  should  keep  together  as 
much  as  possible,  and  listen  to  what  the  appointed 
guide  has  to  say  ;  this  would  prevent  a  repetition  of 
an  incident  of  last  Saturday,  when  a  few  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  church  tower  and  waited  at  the  top  for 
the  keys  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  roof  outside.  If 
the  area  is  confined,  the  inspection  should  be  made  in 
sections ;  but,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  members  should 
keep  together. 

Perhaps  some  difficulty  would  be  found  in  obtaining 
a  qualified  man  to  spend  a  day  in  so  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  points  of  interest  in  the  proposed 
places  of  visit,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would  bo  amply 
recompensed  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  by  his 
labours  converted  an  afternoon  of  undecided  proceed- 
ings into  one  of  satisfactory  aud  valuable  method. — 
I  am,  ic,  W.  W. 

[According  to  tho  Architectural  Association's 
"  brown  book,"  there  is  a  sub-commiLtee  of  six 
members  appointed  "for  obtaining  information  and 
making  the  necessary  arrangements"  for  the  Saturday 
afternoon  visits. — Ed,  B.  N.] 


"  DECENCY  "  AND  THE  VICTORIA 

EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — Descending  the  steps  leading  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  on  to  the  Victoria  Embankment  two  conspicu- 
ous notices  inform  you  that  "  decency  forbids."  The 
only  present  meaning  they  convey  to  my  mind  is  that 
all  decent-minded  peojile  are  warned  not  to  venture 
on  the  Embankment.  Pass  westward  under  the  arch 
of  the  bridge  and  you  will  find  that  "  decency  "  does 
not  forbid  something  else,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if 
a  policeman  occasionally  did.  The  corners  between  the 
piers  of  the  bridge  and  the  adjacent  stonework  are 
regularly  used  for  a  purpose  which  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  when  it  is  said  that  the  whole  width  of  the 
pavement  bears  traces  of  it  evident  to  more  than  one  of 
the  senses. 

Have  those  of  your  readers  who  have  visited  the  en- 
closure immediately  beyond  the  bridge,  and  whose  at- 
tention has  not  been  altogether  absorbed  by  the  recent 
frantic  attempts  to  induce  the  grass  to  grow,  noticed 
the  condition  of  the  iron  standards  that  support  tho 
wire  fencing  of  the  pathways?  They  were  put  up 
last  August,  and  deserve  by  this  time  at  least  one  coat 
of  the  paint  so  lavishly  bestowed  (and  advertised)  on 
the  clumsy  outer  railing.  At  present  you  may  detach 
thick  coats  of  rust  from  nearly  every  one  of  them  with 
your  thumb-nail. — I  am,  &c., 

April  18.  K.IPPA. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Baylis,  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Bolton,  is 
seriously  ill. 

On  Monday  last  a  new  line  of  tramway  from  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge,  via  the  Oval,  Kenuingtou,  to  Camber- 
well,  was  opened  for  public  traffic.  The  cars  run  on 
a  single  line  of  metals  for  that  portion  of  tho  route 
which  is  in  Citmberwell  New-road,  and  the  fare  is 
2d.  A  continuation  of  this  tramway  over_  Vauxhall 
Bridge  to  Pimlico  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Important  alterations  are  about  to  be  made  at  tho 
Brighton  Cavalry  Barracks.  Mr.  Alfred  Matthews, 
of  Dover,  has  taken  a  contract  to  build  officers' 
quarters,  including  a  messroom,  on  tho  site  of  tho 
old  toi-age  stores,  midway  between  the  two  principal 
qu.artcrs  for  the  troops. 

The  Archajological  Congress  of  France  will  hold 
its  session  of  1872  at  Veudomo  (Loii'-et-Cher). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Loudon  School  Board,  on 
Wednesday,  it  was  announced  that  a  piece  of  laud 
had  been  purchased  on  tho  Thames  Embankment 
near  the  Templo  Station,  for  the  erection  of  a  propel' 
building  for  tho  offices  of  tho  Board. 

It  is  stated  that  a  son  of  Sir  Cliarles  Addcrley  will 
receive  an  appointment  as  inspector  under  tho  Local 
Government  Board. 
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QrF:srio.\s. 

[2532.]— Ice-House. — I  s-hM  foci  obliged  to  any  of 
your  niimorous  correspondpnts  who  will  inform  me  the 
best  method  of  erecting  an  ice-house  to  hold  about  one 
ton.— K.  H. 

[•i.'iSS.]— RooflnK  Tiles.— .\  brick  and  tile  maker 
would  be  obligeil  if  any  one  could  tell  him  of  any 
known  application  which  could  be  put  to  roofing  tiles, 
before  being  burnt,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  water 
after  they  are  fi.\ed  on  the  roof.  A  glaze  is  objected 
to  ;  but  it  is  wanted  to  produce  a  dull  gray  colour,  they 
now  being  bright  red,  and  absorbent  to  the  extent  of 
filtering, — Ci.khk  or  Wokks. 

|2.',S4.]_Value  of  Oak  Architraves. —I  should 
feel  thankful   if  any  reader  would   let  me  know  the 


Talue  of  Dantzic  oak  architraves  (as  shown  in  sketch) 
per  foot  lineal,  fixed,  and  prepared  for  polishing. — 
F.  N.  

liliPLlES. 

[2.51.'i.] — Surveying. — "^V.  It.  A.,"  in  his  reply, 
does  not  touch  upon  No.  *J  of  "  \'oung  Surveyor's  " 
question.  I  endorse  all  that  he  has  said,  and  add  the 
following :  From  the  well-known  theorem  "  that  the 
sum  of  the  3  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  =  2  right 
angles"  is  easily  deduced  "that  in  any  plane  rectilineal 
figure  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  +  4  right  augles 
=  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  sides" 
— i.e.,  in  the  examples  given  the  interior  angles  of  a 
together  amount  to  loso",  and  of  b  to  510° ;  but  the 
earth's  surface  not  being  a  plane,  this  theorem  does  not 
hold  with  regard  to  the  angles  of  an  enclosed  figure  (of 
considerable  size)  on  its  surface.  The  sum  of  the  3 
angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  exceeds  2  right  angles  by 
an  angle  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  4  right 
angles  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  bears  to  the  surface 
of  the  hemisphere,  the  excess  being  known  as  the 
spherical  excess;  and  the  fact  of  this  e.xcess existing  in 
any  case  in  actual  practice  is  rather  a  test  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  work  than  the  reverse. —  T.  H.  E. 

[2.527.] — Area  of  Triangle— The  equation  area 
=  4  \'i>iu;  =  00  is  meant  as  an  ajiproxiniate  solution. 
Had  ".Student"  understood  tlie  theory  of  irrational 
quantities  he  would  not  have  asked  thequestion. — LKI'IS. 

[2527.]— Area  of  Triangle.— If  "  Student  "  will 
learn  Surd  Arithmetic  he  will  find  that  V4  x  8  = 
^^32  =  4   VJ,  and  that  4   V2   x   11    x   23  =  4    VEoc  = 

4  X  22-494438  =  8!i-077712  the  correct  area,  practically 
considered  as  00.  The  object  of  the  rule  is  to  induce 
practitioners  to  use  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  S(iuaro 
roots  of  quantities,  and  so  save  the  extraction  of  largo 
products. — S.  J. 

12527.]— Area  of  Triangle.— The  following  is  the 
solution  :  Area  =  Vs  x  (S  -  A)  x  (S  -  B)  x  (S-C) 
where  .S  =  semidiameter,  or  J  (A  +  li  +  C)  and 
A,  B.  C  the  sides  of  the  triangle ;  therefore  area  = 
V23  X  (23  -  12)  X  (23  -  15)  X  (23  -  19),  or  area  = 
V8096  equal  to  V500  x  16,  or  4  'V'iOii,  but  y'ltM;  = 
22-49,  therefore  area  =  90  square  feet  (nearly).  There 
is  a  mistake  in  the  formula  of   "  Student,"  who  makes 

5  =  J  product,  instead  of  J  sum  of  the  sides. — Kayi:. 
t2.V27.]— Area  of  Triangle.- There  are  two  mis- 
takes in  the  quotation  from  Dobson  and  Tarn's  work, 
which  may  occasion  the  difficulty.  First,  the  book 
says  S  =  }  (12  -f  1.-.  -I-  10)  -_  23.  but  the  quotation 
gives  the  multiplication  sign  x  (the  plus  sign  askew) 
lor  the  plus  sign  -f .  Again,  the  book  correctly  says  the 
area  of  the  triangle  =  ;^23  x  11  x  8x4,  but  the 
quotation  has  no  vinculum  or  line  beyond  the  radical 
sign  ^,  which,  therefore  restricts  the  meaning  of  such 
sign  to  the  first  factor  23.  Whenever  brackets  ora  line 
immediately  follow  the  radical  sign  ^  tliey  cause  every- 
thing embraced  by  them  to  be  iufiucnced  by  the  sign. 
Now,  the  sign  ,/.  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  letter  »•, 
means  that  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  only 
worth  its  square  root— that  is,  linother  quantity  which, 
multiplied  by  itself,  exactly  equals  it ;  as,  for  example, 
iy/14-l  ^  v'li  X  f2  =  12.  llcnce,  w-hen  the  root  is 
found,  the  sign  may  be  dispensed  willi,  and  since 
^/23  X  11  X  8  X  4  =  ^/23  X  H  X  2  X  fS  (for  twice 
16  equals  eight  times  4),  the  root  of  10,  which  is  4,  can 
be  placed  without  the  sign,  so  that  the  expression  be- 
comes 4  .yj:)  X  11  X  2 
=  4  X  2-2J  =  90.— Node 

[2.'i31.]— Constructing  Reservoir.— The  sketch 
is  not  a  good  section  in  all  respects.  'Ihe  thickness  of 
the  wall  is  snificieni,  but  the  following  reflections 
occur:  If  the  bottom  is  a  retentive  clay,  then  all  is 
right,  except  that  there  needs  no  clay  puddle,  as  shown 
12in.  thick.  If  the  botlom  is  not  a  perfectly-retentive 
clay,  then  the  form  of  the  floor  puddle  is  at  fault— 
first,  it  is  not  thick  enough,  it  .should  be  at  least  l^in. ; 
second,  the  floor  puddle  should  be  continued  under  the 
■wall,  and  the  upright  puddle  at  the  back  of  the  wall 
joined  to  it.  That  jiart  of  tlie  puddle  standing  under 
the  wall  .shoul.l  be  worked  in  a  different  manner  to  the 
rest.  It  should  be  beaten  down  hard  with  rammers, 
very  little  water  being  used  in  working  it.  There  needs 
no  counterforts.— C.  S 


4  ^/SOC   =   4  .y/224   X  22J 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 

MATTERS 

roTENTRT. — Mr.  llawlinson,  C.l'^,  C.B.,  lield  an 
inquiry  last  week,  on  behalf  of  tbo  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  into  an  alleged  nuisance  said  to  bo 
created  by  the  draining  of  tlio  Earlsdon  sewage  into 
an  open  ditch  running  from  the  Coventry  and 
Nuneaton  T\;iilway  to  liutts-lane,  near  S.  Thom.as's 
Church.  Tlio  Coventry  Local  Board  of  Health 
seem  to  dispute  tbeii-  liability  to  remedy  the 
nuisance,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  j)roduccd  bj'  the 
inhabitants  of  'E;ir]sdon.  Mr.  Rawlinsou  has  not 
yet  given  his  decision. 

LEYTON  SE^VER  Ot'TFALL  "WoKKS.— Levton, 
which  was  quite  a  rural  pari.sli  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  has  now  become,  in  consequence  of  the  easy 
access  to  the  city  by  rail,  a  frreat  suburban  one, 
with  a  considerable  population.  The  question  of 
tho  disposing  of  the  sewage  has  for  snme  timo 
engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  tho  inhabitants. 
The  outfall  works  for  this  jnu-poso  have  just  been 
completed.  These  wurks  retain  the  sewage  matter, 
allowing  only  the  effluent  -u-ater  to  escape  into  a 
tributary  of  the  river  Lea.  Tho  plan  adopted  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  depositing,  settling,  and  filtering 
tanlvS.  The  works  are  divided  into  two  longitudi- 
nal sections  exactly  alike,  so  ihat  by  means  of  pen- 
stocks fixed  at  the  point  where  the  sewer  is  sepa- 
rated to  form  two  inlets,  in  direction  resembling  tho 
sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  one  series  can  be 
worked  while  the  other  is  being  cleaned  out.  Each 
section  is  an  enormous  tank  7(ift.  long,  18ft.  wide, 
and  10ft.  deep,  whicli  is  divided  into  four  sub-tanks, 
or,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  we  shall  call  them  cham- 
bers, by  walls  running  across  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  course  of  the  stream  which  enters  at  the  end. 
The  first  chamber  receives  the  sewage,  which 
passes  through  an  iron  vertical  grating  on  tlio  top  of 
the  wall  into  the  nexl  chamber,  which  is  the 
settling  one ;  the  liquid  part  now  passes  through 
closer  iron  grating  similarly  placed  as  in  the  last 
on  to  a  bed  of  screened  gravel  and  shingle  4it.  thick, 
in  the  first  filtering  chamber.  The  gravel  is  laid 
on  iron  grating  fixed  on  piers  2ft.  high  above  the 
floor  of  the  tank,  so  that  there  is  a  clear  space  of 
■2ft.  in  depth  under  the  grating  to  receive  the  water 
percolating  through  the  gravel,  and  leaving  on  it 
the  particles  which  passed  through  the  vertical 
gratings.  This  is  called  tho  "downward  filtra- 
tion." The  next  ch.amber  is  constructed  in  tho 
same  manner  as  the  last,  except  that  the  w.ater 
enters  it  at  the  bottom,  passing  np  tlu-ough  the 
superincumbent  gravel,  or  by  "an  upw.ard  filtration." 
It  then  flows  into  the  outlet.  Tho  works  do  credit 
to  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  Mr.  Ashbec,  who 
designed  and  superintended  them.  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Morley  were  the  contractors. 

Slough. — On  Monday  last  Mr.  Kobert  Morgan, 
one  of  the  inspectors  appointed  l)y  tlie  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  tho  Board 
Koom,  Slough,  in  itiference  to  the  petition  of  the 
Slough  Local  Board  of  Health  for  comindscu-y 
powers  to  purchase  land  belonging  to  Lord  Hare- 
wood,  at  tfpton,  for  an  outfall  for  tho  di-aJnage  of 
the  district. 

Wath  and  West  Melton  Water  Works. — A 
new  storage  reservoir,  to  enlarge  the  capabilities  of 
the  compau}"  who  supply  tho  towns  of  Wath  and 
AVest  Melton  with  water  is  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletion. It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  calculated 
to  contain  about  200  days'  consumption  for  tho 
whole  district.  The  filter  beds  in  connection  there- 
with are  some  6ft.  in  thickness,  and  through  them 
the  whole  of  the  water  is  passed.  Tho  contractor 
is  Mr.  Charles  Ford,  of  AVolverhampton ;  the  engi- 
neer Mr.  John  M'Landsborough,  C.E.,  of  Br.adford. 


CHIPS. 

A  deputation  of  the  National  Sunday  T;eagne 
waited  on  Mr.  Forster  on  Tuesday  on  the  subject  of 
tho  opening  the  Kcusmgton  Museum  and  Sheep- 
shanks' Gallery  on  Sunday.  The  Marquis  of  Eipou, 
for  Mr.  Forster  and  liimself,  said  the  subject  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Goverumont. 

The  Prussian  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Advaueemeut  at  Berlin  offer  as  a  prize  a  silver 
medal,  or  its  value,  and  the  sum  of  l,87.of.,  to  the  in- 
ventor of  a  yellow  solder  possessing  tho  properties 
and  quality  of  ordinary  tin  solder,  and  to  be  used  f(U- 
soldering  brass  or  similar  alloys,  so  that  tho  seams 
will  not  be  visible. 

Hallwachs,  a  German  chemist,  has  found  tliat  not 
only  green  but  also  the  red-coloured  carpetings  fre- 
quently contain  arsenic.  He  particularly  asserts 
that  the  brilliant  dark  red  colours,  now  so  greatly  in 
demand,  contain  enormous  quantities  of  this  poison- 
ous substance.  Tho  goods  bunied  with  tho  blue 
flame  of  arsenic,  and  gave  its  characteristic  garlic 
odour. 

Mr.  William  Tucker,  a  native  of  Taunton,  and 
formerly  an  art  teacher  in  the  Taunton  School  of 
Pesign,  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  Mastership  of 
Kidderininster  Art  School,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant institutions  of  the  kind  in  tho  provinces. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Commission  on  Friendly  and  Building 
Societies. — Mr.  Gourley  asked  the  right  lion,  mem- 
ber for  North  Devon,  on  Thursday  week,  whether  tho 
statement  in  the  fourth  pai-agi-aph  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Friendly  and  Building 
Societies  just  issued — "  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
had  occasionally  to  receive  evidence  of  which,  we 
fear,  none  of  those  who  heard  it  could  doubt  the 
deliberate  falseness ;  we  have  failed,  in  many  cases, 
to  elicit  that  which  we  believe  -n-ould  have  been  im- 
portant ;  and"we  have  been  compelled  to  leave  almost 
imtonched  a  whole  line  of  inquiry,  of  which  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  coroner  for  Liverpool, 
may  show  the  significance,  but  which,  as  involving 
criminal  charges,  could  not  adequately  be  carried 
out  without  powers  of  compulsion  and  powers  of 
indemnity" —  did  not  refer  to  friendly  and  burial 
societies 'exclusively ;  and  if  the  commission  had 
not  received  every  assistance  and  information  from 
the  representatives  of  building  societies. — Sir  S. 
Northcote  said  that  when  the  evidence  on  which  the 
report  was  founded  was  produced,  as  he  hoped  would 
soon  be  tho  case,  it  would  be  quite  clear  what  points 
were  refen-ed  to  in  the  p.aragraph  quoted;  but  he 
might  say  at  once  that  it  did  not  refer  to  building 
societies,  and  that  tho  line  of  evidence  which  was 
referred  to  related  more  to  burial  societies,  and  to 
certain  statements  bearing  on  tho  dangers  to  infant 
life  arising  from  certain  procoedings  connected  with 
burial  societies.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  question,  he  might  s-iy  that  the  commission,  in 
the  course  of  their  inquiries  in  tho  autumn,  did 
receive  much  assistance  and  information  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  building  societies,  .and  tho  only  point 
on  which  they  had  to  complain  of  tho  friends  of 
building  societies  was  that  those  societies  aised  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  bill  which, 
though  it  did  not  affect  building  societies,  would, 
if  it  had  been  passed,  have  enabled  the  commission 
to  pursue  their  inquiries  in  respect  of  other  societies 
in  a  much  more  effectual  manner  than  they  were  en- 
abled to  do. 

Summer  in  tkeParks. — Mr.  M.  Guest  asked  tho 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  tho  season 
had  not  arrived  for  the  laj-ing  down  of  tan  or  soft 
gravel  in  the  Park  between  the  Marble  Arch  and 
Eotten-row,  for  the  convenience  of  people  riding,  as 
in  former  years. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  as  there  had 
been  two  fine  days  in  succession  it  w.os  thought  that 
the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  would  be  possible 
to  carry  out  the  lion,  gentleman's  wishes,  and  that 
course  would  be  followed  accordingly,  unless  tho 
weather  should  change  (laughter). 


MEETINGS    FOR    THE  ENSUING  "WEEK 

3I0NDAV. — II0Y-A.L  iNSTi-ruTE  OF  Biirrisn  .\Rrni- 
a-ECTS. — "On  the  ^'ecessity  and  Method 
of  Testing  Building  Materials."  By  Cap- 
tain Seddon,  U.E.    8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — Discussion 
on  Sir.  C.  Cadle's  paper  "  On  Leases  i\ 
I'early  Agreeements.'"    8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  or  Civil  Engineers. — 
(1)  "On  the  River  Witliam  Drainage 
Pumping  Slachinery  and  >\'orks  at  Lade 
Bank.  "  Br  Mr.  Edward  Welsh.  M.  Inst., 
C.E.  (2)  "  On  the  Construction  of  Heavy 
Artillery,  with  Reference  to  Economy  of 
the  5Iechanical  Forces  Engaged."  By  Mr. 
Bashley  Britten.     8  p.m. 

Friday". — Architectural  Association. — Sleeting 
of  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice ; 
subject:  "Mechanics."  ii.30  p.  m. — Meet- 
ing of  Class  of  Design  ;  subject ;  "  Sculp- 
tured Stone  lleredos,"  ^in.  scale.     8  p.m. 


A  Fine  Church  Badly  Situated. — The  n«w 
parish  church  at  Kensington,  which  is  being  erected 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Scott,  R.A.,  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  few  buildings  of  the  kind  tliat.  in  or 
near  Loudon,  can  be  called  ornamental,  aiul  will  cost 
about  £.50,000  in  erection.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  points  out,  it  is  by  no  ireans  in 
the  best  of  situations,  being  crowded  in  upon  and 
surrounded  by  old  houses  and  other  buildings,  n-hich 
detract  from  its  otherwise  almost  imposing  aspect  and 
dimensions.  And  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  addition 
to  all  existing  buildings,  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
new  one,  to  be  placed  right  in  the  front  of  the  tran- 
sept of  the  church,  in  such  a  situation  as  must  con- 
ceal a  large  portion  of  the  building  from  view  from 
the  road.  The  new  building  is  a  police  barrack,  to 
be  built  of  brick  with  stone  facings,  and  of  which 
the  foundations  have  already  been  laid.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  there  is  a  police  station,  and  the 
police  authorities  have  bought  up  the  ground  for  the 
erectimi  of  the  new  barrack  and  the  formation  of  a 
yard.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  doing  so,  but  it  is 
strange  that  the  people  of  Kensington  should  have 
remained  so  long  apathetic  and  indifferent,  and  to  be 
only  now — when  it  is  almost  certainly  too  late- — 
awakening  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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The  Statue  in  Leicester-square. — Mr.  Knox 
last  iveek  committed  an  unfortunate  thief  to  prison 
for  seven  days  for  carrying  away  tlie  last  bit  of  the 
statue  of  George  II.  in  Leicester-square.  Subscrip- 
tion lists  for  the  benefit  of  convicted  criminals  are 
common  now,  and  we  thinlc  Mr.  James  Thompson's 
zealous  services  on  behalf  of  art  deserve  some  recog- 
nition. Jleanwhile,  we  may  remind  those  desirous  of 
emulating  his  example  that  the  noble  steed  with  tlie 
one  wooden  leg  and  two  and  a  half  metal  ones  still 
remains — a  part  of  it. 

New  Stuffisg  for  Cushions. — A  material  which 
has  come  quite  extensively  into  use  in  Germany,  as 
a  substitute  for  hau'  in  the  stuffing  of  saddles,  etc., 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  flax  seed  and  tallow.  The 
advantage  of  this  substitute  consists  primarilj'  in  the 
fact  that  the  mobility  of  the  seeds,  one  upon  the 
other,  prevents  the  packing  or  setthng  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  as  often  happens  in  saddles  stuffed 
with  hair,  thus  causing  any  given  pressure  to  be 
readily  and  uniformly  distributed  over  any  given 
surface.  The  taUow  serves  the  purpose,  too,  of 
keeping  the  leather  flexible,  and  of  preventing  the 
absorption  of  perspiration  ;  protects  the  article  itself, 
and  prevents  the  back  of  the  animal  from  becoming 
galled.  Animals  with  sores  or  galled  spots  on  the 
back  can  be  ridden  with  saddles  stuffed  with  this 
material  without  any  great  inconvenience.  The 
tallow  also  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  rotting  of 
the  flax  seed,  and  is  to  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  give  the  requisite  softness  to  the  entire  mass.  An 
aromatic  odour  can  be  imparted  by  introducing  oil  of 
turpentine  or  camphor  powder,  and  the  durability 
considerably  incre.ised  thereby.  One  part  of  taUow 
to  from  six  to  ten  parts  of  flax  seed  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  temperature. 

Carpeted  Floors. — When  a  carpet  is  taken  up 
to  be  cleansed,  the  floor  beneath  is  generally  much 
covered  with  dust.  This  dust  is  very  fine  and  dry, 
and  poisonous  to  the  lungs.  Before  removing  it, 
sprinkle  the  floor  with  verj'  dilute  carbolic  acid,  to 
kill  any  poisonous  germs  that  may  be  present  and  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  floor  and  render  it  sweet. 

Street  Tramways  for  Goods  Traffic. — It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  tramways  already  con- 
structed, or  in  course  of  construction,  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  some  of  the  principal  provincial  towns, 
should  be  used  for  heav}'  street  traffic  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
'usual  night  police  supervision  would  be  quite  equal 
to  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  comparatively  rapid 
passage  of  huge  vans  and  goods  waggons  to  markets 
or  from  stations  would  be  a  really  substantial  gaiu 
and  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the 
main  roads  leading  out  from  the  metropolis,  where 
huge  lumbering  waggons  and  market  carts  noisily 
"  drag  their  slow  lengths  along  "  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  The  suggestion  is  certainly  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  for  in  many  cases  existing 
lines  of  tramway  could  be  utilised  in  this  way  by  the 
construction  of  short  branch  lines  connecting  main 
lines  of  tram  with  the  railway  stations  and  markets 
in  their  vicinity. 

Gas  Supply. — Leeds  has  now  been  added  to  the 
list  of  corporate  towns  that  have  undertaken  the 
manufacture  and  supply  of  gas  to  their  inhabitants. 
With  a  rate  per  thousand  feet  less  than  that  charged 
in  London,  the  Leeds  Town  Council  are  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  a  clear  profit  of  no  less  than 
£13,000  paid  into  the  exchequer  of  the  Corporation 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  If  so  satisfactory 
a  result  ensues  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  corporate 
management,  a  still  better  result  may  be  hoped  for 
in  years  to  come.  The  example  of  Leeds,  says  a 
contemporary,  points  one  more  moral  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  who  are  yearly  throi\'ing  away  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  that  might  be  applied  to  lessening 
the  rates  if  only  the  metropolis  performed  its  muni- 
cipal functions  aright.  But  how  can  the  metropolis  as 
a  whole  perform  municipal  functions  until  it  has  a 
really  municipal  system  of  government?  How 
much  longer  is  this  question  of  the  government  of 
London  to  be  .shelved  ? 

TiiE  Preston  Co\'ered  M.\rket. — The  new 
contractors  for  this  work,  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Co., 
of  West  Bromwich,  have  refused  to  proceed  with 
their  contract,  on  the  ground  of  radical  defects  in 
the  design,  which  they  allege  preclude  the  possibUity 
of  a  safe  structure  being  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Garhck,  the  Borough  Engineer.  They  say 
that  having  investigated  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  roof  of  the  covered  market,  they 
have  discovered  that  "  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to 
construct  with  safety  a  roof  in  accordance  with  the 
details  shown   on   the  plans  ;"   and    they   speak  of 


"certain  fatal  detects  in  the  structure  that  render 
the  safe  construction  of  the  roof  impossible."  Not- 
withstanding this  positive  declaration,  hou'ever,  the 
Markets  Committee  have  resolved  to  call  upon 
Messrs.  Bennett  to  execute  their  contract. 

The  New  Peabody  Buildings  in  Bermondsey'. 
— The  Peabody  trustees  have  decided  to  erect 
several  blocks  of  buildings  in  Bermondsey,  similar 
to  those  in  the  Blackfriars-road,  and  are  just  about 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  first  bhtck,  the 
site  for  which  is  in  East-street,  near  New  Church- 
street,  and  in  connection  mth  the  intended  building 
the  Bermondsey  local  authorities  are  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  making  of  a  new  and  improved 
thoroughfare  between  East-street  and  New  Church- 
street. 

Windsor  asd  Eton  Art  Classes. — On  Monday 
week  .569  works,  executed  by  the  students  attending 
these  classes,  were  sent  to  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  for  the  National  Art  Examination.  These 
works  consisted  of  chalk  studies  from  the  cast,  figure, 
outline,  freehand,  foliage  from  nature,  and  water- 
colour  drawing,  perspective  painting  in  still  life, 
ai'chitectural  drawings,  Sec.  Mr.  A.  Bond  has  sent 
an  excellent  set  of  arcliitectural  details. 

Suicide  of  a  Sculptor. — On  Wednesday,  a 
sculptor  of  some  note,  Mr.  Edward  Mitchell,  whose 
mind  appears  to  have  been  disturbed  of  late  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  his  anxiety  to  complete  some 
orders  for  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  committed  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  from  a  four-story  window. 
His  skull  was  fractured,  and  on  removing  him  it 
was  found  that  he  had  previously  stabbed  himself 
with  a  sharp-pointed  tool  used  in  his  work. 

Institution  of  Survey'oes. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  April  8th,  the 
following  name  was  read  and  passed  to  be  balloted 
for  at  the  meeting  on  Ma}'  6th :  As  member,  John 
Weal!,  jun.,  Eugby  House,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
Several  donations  to  the  library  were  announced,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unauimousl}'  given  to 
the  various  donors,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  C. 
Cadle,  entitled  ''  Leases  versus  Yearly  Agreements." 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimousl}'  accorded  to  Mr. 
Cadle  for  his  paper.  A  short  discussion  ensued, 
which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting,  which 
fakes  place  on  Monday  evening  next,  the  22nd  inst. 
Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  Gepp,  of  Chelmsford,  was  duly 
elected  an  Associate. 

Class  of  Construction  and  Practice, 
Architectural  Assocl\tion. — The  twelfth  meet- 
ing of  this  Class  for  the  present  session  will  take 
place  on  Friday  evening  next,  the  26th  instant,  when 
the  subject  will  be  "Mechanics."  The  following  are  the 
questions: — 1.  It  is  required  to  raise  a  ladder,  25ft. 
long,  from  the  ground  to  an  upright  position ;  if  one 
end  be  fixed  to  the  ground  what  power  is  necessary 
at  a  point  6ft.  from  that  end,  or  at  the  other  end  ? 
To  what  extent  will  the  power  be  changed  when 
the  ladder  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  ground, 
it  weighing  71b.  per  foot  run  ?  2.  A  power  of  101b. 
is  applied  to  a  wheel  5ft.  in  diameter  ;  its  axle  is 
6in.  in  diameter.  What  weight  can  be  raised  by  a  cord 
round  the  latter  ?  3.  It  is  desired  to  raise  a  weight 
of  6  cwt.  by  pulleys  attached  to  beams  placed  12in. 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  it  being  considered  unsafe 
to  put  a  greater  load  than  2  cwt.  on  any  one  beam. 
What  power  and  combination  of  pulleys  would  you 
use  ?  A  C  B  is  a  bent  lever  of  which  each  arm  is  in 
itself  uniform  in  size  and  material :  A  C  =  17,; 
B  C  =  25ft.  When  the  lever  is  in  equilibrium  by 
its  own  weight,  A  and  B  are  respectively  8ft.  and 
15ft.  above  the  fulcrum  C.  A  C  weighs  ilb.  per  foot 
run.  Required  the  weight  of  B  C.  5.  The  length 
of  an  inclined  plane  is  100ft.,  its  rise  2ft.  Required 
the  power  necessary  to  move  a  body  of  901b.  up  or 
down,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  being  one-thirtieth. 
6.  A  ball  is  projected  horizontallj'  from  the  top  of 
a  tower  80ft.  high,  with  a  velocity  of  90ft.  per 
second.  How  far  will  it  go  ? 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Altrincham. — The  paintors  of  Altrincliam  and 
Bowdon  have  now  been  on  strike  for  a  week  for  an 
advance  of  wages  from  ti^d.  to  7d.  per  hour,  and  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  5S  to  54^  per 
week.  The  men  sent  in  a  request  for  these  concessions 
three  months  ago,  and  as  they  were  not  granted  they 
left  work  in  a  body, 

Bath. — The  smiths,  gasfitters.  &c.,  of  Bath,  have 
memorialised  their  employers  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  their  labour  to  nine  hours  per  day. 

Berlin. — The  master  builders  and  carpenters  of 
Berlin  have  issued  a  notice,  in  which  they  declare  tlioir 
determination  to  discharge  all  journeymen  carpenters 


on  Saturday  next  (to-morrow)  unless  the  strikes  got  op 
by  the  joumeymeu  against  some  particular  masters  shall 
have  been  at  an  end  by  Wednesday.  The  journeymen 
carpenters  have  on  their  part  resolved,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  Monday,  to  sustain  thi3  partial  strikes  by  all 
means  in  their  power. 

Birmingham.— The  Board  of  Arbitration  met  on 
Friday  last  to  consider  the  demand  of  the  carpenters 
and  joiners,  plasterers  and  labourers,  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  hours  of  work  and  rate  of  wages,  Mr. 
Rupert  Kettle,  the  umpire,  presiding.  Mr.  Kettle  gave 
his  award  on  the  general  question  of  time  as  follows  : 
"•  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  reserved  my  decision 
upon  the  proposition  submitted  to  me  at  our  last 
meeting.  Hitherto,  in  settling  disputes  in  the  building 
trades  it  has  been  my  practice  to  consider  the  whole 
of  the  matters  in  dispute  before  arriving  at  a  final 
decision,  and  also,  when  it  is  practicable,  by  the  same 
settlement,  to  embrace  all  the  branches  of  the  trade  in 
one  uniform  system.  There  are  many  obvious  advan- 
tages in  taking  this  course  in  a  trade  where  time  and 
the  rate  of  wages  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  It 
sometimes  has  happened  that  a  final  and  satisfactory 
bai'gain  has  been  the  result  of  a  concession  by  one 
party  as  to  one  point,  and  of  the  other  party  as  to 
another  point.  In  the  case  before  me  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  have  the  hours  of  work  settled 
quite  independently  of  any  other  matters  in  differ- 
ence, and  that  an  arbitration  meeting  where  only 
tlu-ee  branches  of  the  trade — the  carpenters,  the  plas- 
terers, and  the  labourers — are  represented  ;  the  other 
branch  not  having  expressed,  by  notice  under  the 
rules,  any  desire  to  alter  the  hours  of  work.  Now,  so 
far  as  the  labourers  are  concerned,  it  is  positively 
necessary  their  hours  should  be  cotemporary  with, 
each  and  all  the  other  branches.  Although  the 
discussion  before  me  here  had  given  me  a  clear 
impression  of  what  would  be  substantially  just  in  the 
matter  before  me,  still  I  thought  it  right,  having 
regard  to  the  position  of  all  parties,  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  complete  effect  upon  the  convenience  of 
trade  of  any  judgment  I  might  give,  and  for  ihis  pur- 
pose I  reserved  my  decision  for  further  consideration. 
'The  single  question  we  met  on  Monday  to  consider 
was,  What  shall  be  the  hours  in  the  branches  of  the 
building  trades  which  have  given  the  notice  ?  Shall 
the  hom'S  be  reduced  from  5(>,J,  as  they  stand  at  pre- 
sent, to  50^,  as  claimed  ?  I  need  not  recapitulate  the 
arguments  which  took  place,  and  our  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  make  some  compromise.  It  was  ultimately 
left  for  me  to  decide  whether  the  56t  hours  should  be 
retained,  whether  they  should  be  reduced  to  50^,  or 
whether  any  intermediate  number  should  be  determined 
upon.  In  deciding  this  question,  I  have  not  only  to 
consider  the  desires  of  the  parties  in  contention  before 
me.  but  the  combined  interest  of  both,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  their  trade,  and  check  the  desire  for  building. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  from 
what  has  happened  in  this  town  and  elsewhere,  cus- 
tomers may  be  disposed  to  accept  the  result  of  what 
is  called  the  nine  hours'  movement,  they  could  not  at 
present  willingly  enter  into  bargains  based  upon  still 
shorter  hours.  I,  therefore,  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
workmen  as  of  the  employers,  decide  that  an  average 
of  nine  hours  a  day,  that  is,  5-1  hours,  be  the  working 
week.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  three  winter  months." 
The  deputation  then  made  a  vain  effort  to  arrange  the 
hours  for  beginning  and  leaving  off  work.  The  (Question 
in  dispute  was  this;  Shoidd  the  men  begin  to  work  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  leave  off  at  five  in  the 
evening,  or  begin  work  at  half-past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  leave  off  at  haU'-past  five  in  the  evening?  The 
employers'  delegates  held  out  the  latter  proposition, 
the  workmen's  delegates  for  the  former.  The  conten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employers  was  that  the  men 
could  not  be  got  to  begin  work  punctually  at  six 
o'clock;  the  men  replied  that  a  man  who  was  un- 
punctual  would  continue  to  be  so  under  any  arrange- 
ment. The  Umpire  suggested  that,  if  it  were  practic- 
able, some  such  plan  as  that  upon  which  the  nine  hours' 
question  at  Newcastle  was  settled  might  be  adopted — 
namely,  that  a  man  should  not  count  overtime  until  he 
had  worked  54  hours  in  a  week.  Could  it  not  be 
arranged  that  a  man  who  worked  his  full  54  hours  a 
week  should  receive  some  sort  of  a  premium,  as  com- 
pared with  the  man  who  worked  less  ?  Tliis  suggestion, 
however,  was  not  received.  These  deputations  thea 
withdrew,  leaving  the  question  in  dispute  to  be  settled 
by  each  branch  for  itself.  The  plasterers'  deputation 
next  took  their  place  at  the  table,  and  the  question 
which  had  just  been  debated  by  their  predecessors 
was  again  discussed.  The  time  for  beginning  and 
leaving  off  work  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  and 
the  Umpire  said  he  would  prefer  not  to  decide 
that  question  by  itself,  but  to  take  the  whole 
case  together.  The  question  of  wages  was  then  dis- 
cussed. The  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  plasterers' 
trade  is  (J.Jd.  per  hour,  and  the  men's  demand  was  for 
7 id.  Mr.  Briggs  made  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers of  a  rise  per  hour  equivalent  to  the  reduction 
of  time— namely,  a  farthing  per  hour.  The  Umpire 
observed  that  it  was  five  years  since  there  had 
been  a  rise  of  wages  in  this  trade  in  Birmingham, 
and  that  was  a  long  time,  as  things  were  going 
now.  He  would  ask  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployers to  consider  whether  their  proposal  to 
give  a  rise  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  time 
was  equal  to  the  increase  of  wages  which  the  nine 
hours'  SL'tthMueut  had  practically  amounted  to  in  other 
trades  and  other  places.  After  some  discussion,  and  a 
short  adjournmeut.  Mr.  Holmes  proposed  that  the  pay- 
ment should  be  7d.  per  hour,  as  a  settlement  for  two 
years.  This  proposition  was  seconded,  and  discussed, 
without  result,  and  the  Board  proceeded  to  consider 
the  question  of  overtime,  but  no  conclusion  was  ar- 
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rived  at.  It  was  agreed  that  2fl.  shoidd  bo  allowed  for 
lodging  money  on  out-town  jobs,  and  that  payment  of 
raiiwav  fare  should  bo  left  for  arrangement  between 
tlio  parties.  The  Court  shortly  afterwards  adjourucd 
tiU  the  *.»!)th  inst. 

Birmingham. — "A  Journeyman"  writes  to  a  local 
paperahout  the  strike  in  the  zinc  trade.  He  says  the  men 
have  to  make  tifty-nino  hours  to  tlie  week,  wliile  others 
belonging  to  the  building  trade  had  made  but  lilty-six 
and  a  half.  The  wages  of  zinc-workers  are  the  worst 
in  the  building  trade,  except  the  labourers;  they  are 
from  4d.  per  hour  to  'jjd.  The  men  are  not  asking  for 
more  wages,  but  less  time.  The  men  did  not  fail  to 
meet  the  masters  in  conference  ;  they  were  not  so 
punctual  as  they  shoidd  have  been,  but  they  passed  the 
masters  on  the  stairs,  and  the  latter  would  not  notice 
them. 

KniNBURGH. — After  a  struggle  of  six  weeks,  the 
marble  masons  of  Edinburgh  have  gained  their  de- 
mands—the .M  hours'  limit,  with  the  same  weekly 
wages. 

Haktlepool.— The  stonemasons  of  thoHartlepools 
have  ju^l  entered  upon  a  strike  for  the  reduction  of 
llio  hours  of  work  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ten  hours 
per  week.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  men,  who 
number  fully  two  hundred,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  working  fi-«m  t>  a.m.  ^>.')o  p.m.,  which,  allowing  for 
half  a  day  off  on  Saturdays,  made  an  aggregate  of 
.'I'lA  hours  per  week.  The  object  of  their  strike  is  to 
institute  a  commencement  of  labour  at  7  a.m.  and  ces- 
.sation  at  ■',  p.m.,  which  would  reduce  the  week's  work 
to  forty-seven  hours,  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  hitherto 
paid— viz.,  30s.  weekly.  The  masters  resist  this  pro- 
posal, although  some  of  their  number  are  willing  to 
shorten  the  day's  work  by  half  an  hour  each  day  and 
increase  the  wages  to  -V^s.  weekly,  but  tlie  men  still 
hold  out  for  the  full  concession  of  their  demands. 

Hawick  — Some  time  ago  the  journeymen  con- 
nected with  tlie  building  trades  in  Ilawick — masons, 
joiners,  and  plasterers — resolved  to  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  tifty-one  hours'  system,  with  an  advance  of  Jd. 
per  hour  on  wages  from  Sth  April.  The  present  rates 
are — masons,  tid.  ;  joiners,  S^d.  per  hour;  and  plasterers, 
24s.  per  week.  The  master  masons  declined  com- 
pliance with  any  of  their  demands,  and  no  further 
action  has  followed.  The  master  plasterers  agreed  to 
give  .lid.  per  hour,  and  left  it  to  the  option  of  the  men 
to  work  either  nine  or  ten  liours  daily  after  sth  April. 
The  operative  joiners  have  refused  the  offer  of  the 
masters  to  advance  wages  one  farthing  per  hour  and 
another  farthing  on  the  1st  June,  with  the  option  of 
working  nine  or  ten  hours.  an<l  resolved  to  stand  out 
for  their  full  demand  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour  ad- 
vance. As  the  employers  will  not  concede  such  terms, 
a  number  of  the  men,  but  not  all,  struck  work  on 
3Ionday. 

Ipswicn. — On  Tuesday  week  a  meeting  of  work- 
men was  held  "expressing  the  indignation  of  the 
trade  generally  upon  the  conduct  of  the  leading 
Ipswich  builders,  and  to  determine  what  further  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  liours  of 
labour,  and  an  increase  of  wages."  There  was  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  the  want  of  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  was  severely  commented  upon. 
There  was  also  a  long  discussion  upon  the  desirability 
of  forming  a  Co-operative  Building  Firm  in  Ipswich, 
if  the  masters  would  not  meet  the  men's  fair  demands. 
The  idea  was  heartily  applauded. 

Johnstone. — At  a  meeting  of  slaters,  plasterers, 
and  masons'  labourers,  held  in  Johnstone,  N.B..  it  has 
been  resolved  that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be 
reduced  to /il  and  the  pay  increased  to  20s.  a  week. 
Schedules  are  to  be  presented  to  the  masters  embody- 
ing the  resolution.  Should  their  demands  not  be  con- 
ceded by  the  2(ith  prox..  a  strike  will  follow.  The 
wages  at  present  are  17s.  to  iss. 

LricnsTF-it. — The  carpenters'  strike  at  Leicester 
continue;?.  A  meeting  of  the  amalgamated  unions  of 
the  Carpenter's  Society  of  Manchester  and  Bristol  has 
been  held  at  Leicester  on  behalf  of  them,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  about  a  setlli'inent.  As  they  con- 
sider the  offer  of  an  advance  of  Jd.  perhour  from  June 
1st  to  be  fair  and  honourable,  J)0  per  cent,  of  the 
masters  have  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  offer.  They 
are  said  to  be  filling  up  vacancies,  aad  only  thirty 
masters  have  conceded  the  advance  of  ^d.,  and  tho 
nine  hours'  movement. 

LivERTOOL. — ,\  very  inlluential  meeting  of  tlio 
master  sb.ip-painters  was  hehl  on  I-'riday  aflernoon,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  con>iideration  the,  demands 
of  the  men.  Tlie  circular  issued  by  the  men — .asking  for 
au  advance  of  3s.  per  week  all  the  year  round,  double 
pay  for  overtime  after  twelve  o'cli>ck,  and  shorter 
hours — was  freely  discussed,  and  a  strong  desire  ox- 
pressed  to  meet,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  tho  trade,  the  views  of  the  men.  Their  de- 
mands were  considered  excessive,  and,  if  acceded  to, 
would  eventually  prove  detrimental  to  their  own  in- 
terests, liesolutions  were  passed  reducing  the  hours 
(at  present  six  to  six)  from  G.:JOa,m.  to  .'i.;iu  p.m..  and 
increasing  their  wages  2s.  per  week  of  .'i4  hours.  Mr. 
Gibson  was  requested  by  the  meeting  to  communiaite 
with  the  delegates,  and  convey  to  them  the  determina- 
tion of  the  masters;  and.  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,    the  meeting  separated. 

MANrnr.sTER. — At  Manchester  the  master  builders 
Imve  determined  to  give  the  bricklayers'  hihourers  /ild. 
an  hour  on  andafter  the  l.^>th  June  next.  The  masons' 
labourers  are  also  agitating  for  an  advance. 

Xonwirn. — At  Norwich  the  carpenters'  and  joiners' 
strike  continues.  The  bricklayers  have  held  a  meeting, 
and  there  seems  some  probability  of  their  taking 
common  action  with  the  carpenters. 


Or.nnAM. — The  operative  house-painters  of  Oldham 
are  on  strike  for  an  advance  iu  their  wages  from  t>id. 
to  7d.  per  hour. 

Ormskibk. — The  journeymen  painters  of  Ormskirk 
struck  work  last  week  for  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week, 
and  also  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

8iTTis<: BOURNE. — On  Monday  morning  about  a 
hundred  brickmakers  at  Sittingbourne  struck  work. 
'I'hey  were  engaged  at  3s.  (id.  per  thousand,  and  a  fort- 
night ago  the  masters  gave  an  advance  of  a  penny. 
On  Jlonday  morning  the  gangs  demanded  twopence 
more,  which  tlie  masters  conceded  conditionally  on 
the  market  remaining  at  its  present  height,  and  the 
men  leaving  sixpence  in  hand  as  *'  pence  money." 
This  was  refused,  and  the  nuMi  struck. 

Sunderland. — The  strike  of  masons,  bricklayers, 
and  plasterers  at  Sunderland  may  bo  considered  at  a 
close,  it  having  been  resolved  by  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  to  concede  tho  amended  demands  of  the 
men— namely,  33s.  per  week  of  53  hours — at  once. 

AVarkington. — In  December  last  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  of  Warrington  gave  the  requisite  notices 
for  a  slight  advance  in  wagr-s  and  curtailment  of  work- 
ing time.  A  set  of  rules  have  now  been  agreed  upon 
between  them  and  their  employers.  The  bricklayers 
are  asking  for  3s.  a  week  advance  in  wages,  with  one 
hour  less  time,  and  their  labourers  for  2s.  advance  in 
wages  and  the  same  reduction  in  time,  both  being  for 
the  summer  season  only.  The  employers  hope  to  per- 
suade these  operatives  to  accept  the  hour  system,  that 
for  seven  years  has  worked  so  well  with  the  joiners. 
A  meeting  was  held  last  night. 

TENDERS. 
Batteusea. — For  additions  to  house  in    High-street, 
Battersea,  for  Mr.  William  Griffin  : — 

Bakor  (accepted) £210 

IIertfoud. — For  the  extension  of  the  Sewage  Puriflca- 
tii.iu  Works,  Hertford.  Mr.  T.  W.  Q-rindlo,  engineer. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Timmis; — 

Moore £2735 

Strickson 2700 

Xorria  2630 

Potter 25SG 

Bugbird 2500 

Ritson 2470 

Harris  (accepted) 2243 

KiBWORTH.— For  the  erection  of  the  National  school, 
Kib worth  :^ 

Branston £440    0    0 

Wilson 390    0    0 

Harley 3Srj  10    0 

Coleman 377  10    0 

Grocock 375  15    0 

Spencer  375  15     0 

Mattock  375     0    0 

Mason  &  Sons  (accepted) 369  17    6 

Lambeth. — For  extensinn  of  boundary-wall  to  the  new 
Lambeth  Workhouse,  for  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guar- 
dians.   Messrs.  Paris  &  Aldwinckle,  architects  :  — 

Prout  (accepted) £795 

Lancaster. — For  the  erection  of  new  villa, residence 
at  Boltou-le-Sands,  near  Lancaster,  for  William  Jack- 
sou,  Esq.,  M.D.     Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  architect : — 
ftlasons',  Wallers',  Excavators',  and  Drainers' 
Department. 

Wilson  £530 

Hayton  (accepted) 436 

Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Departments. 

Wright 5110 

Charnley 496 

Acton  475 

Huntiugton 448 

Parkinson  (accepted) 395 

Plasterers'  and  Slaters'  Department. 

Steel 282 

Hartley  (accepted) 232 

Plumbers',  Painters',  Glaziers'.  Gasfltters',  and 
Bellhangers'  Department. 

Walmsley  1S2    0    0 

Wells    &    Colmen    (heating   not   in- 
cluded)       156     2    0 

Airey   &   Tanner 153  10    0 

Jackson  140    0    0 

Howson  Brothers  (heating  and  paint- 
ing not  included) 127    0    0 

Proctor  (painting  only) 23    8    G 

Abbott  (accepted)  126  10    0 

London.— For  certain  sewerage  works  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Bazalgette,  C.E.,  engi- 
neer:— 

KeeblG  (accepted)  £934 

London.— For  the  erection  of  three  warehouses  in 
Fetter-lane,  Holborn.  Mr.  W.  Scckham  Witherington, 
architect: — 

Eaton  &  Chapman £3257 

Mack 30SS 

Little  (too  late) 3075 

Bobbins  &  Co..,, 2«90 

Elkington 286U 

Architect's  estimate,  £2800. 
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London. — For  the  erection  of  the  front  portion  of  tho 
Athenteum,  Camden-road.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Meeson, 
architect; — 

Jacksson  &  Shaw £32.51 

Henshaw 3210 

Newman  &  Mann 3192 

Scrivener  &   White 3187 

Kelly  Brothers  3130 

Robert  Mann 30S9 

Perry 3040 

Manley  &  Rogers 2997 

Wood    2897 

Nightingale 2790 

Southcott  &  Co 2625 

Gregory  &  Knight S.'i.W 

Blease' 2isa 

•  Understood  to  he  withdrawn. 
Margate. — For    alterations   and    rebuilding   business 
premises   in    the     Market-place,    Margate,    for   Charles 
Cadby,    Esq.    Mr.    Alfred    Drewp,    architect,     Margate. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  E.  Bull: — 

Smith  &  Son £2Cf>3  ! 

Wigmoro 2497 

Cooke  &  Qreen 2455 

Harrison  1040! 

Architect's  estimate,  £1950. 
Montgomeryshire. — For  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel 
at  Llandinans.    Messrs.  Szlumper  &  Aldwinckle,  archi 
tects:— 

E.  H.  Williams £2600    0    0 

Morgan 23.50    0    0 

J.  Williams 1850    0    0 

Woollcy   (accepted) 1720    9    0 

New  Kent-road.— For  the  interior  of  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  Theatre  of  Variety,  in  the  New  Kent-road. 
Messrs.  Dean,  Son,  &  Matthams,  architects,  Mark-lane, 
City:— 

Cooke  &  Groom £3500 

Roy 3259 

Treborth.— For  tho  ornction  of  a  new  mansion  for 
R  Uavies,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  Treborth,  Menai  Bridge.  Mr.  R. 
U.  Thomas,  architect,  Menai  Bridge :  — 

William   Williams £12995 

Evan  Williams 11967 

Roberts  Sc  Co 11035 

Parry  11024 

Owen  932G 

John  Williams 9132 

Thomas  &  Son 8760 

Rowlands  (accepted) 8230 

Teddington.— For  the  erection  of  villa.  Messrs.  Thicke 
&  Wilson,  architects: — 

Dove,  Bros £1825 

Bishop   1785 

Sabey  &  Son    1765 

Williams  &  Son 1742 

Grover  1685 

Hurst     1650 

Macey   1645 

Uppingham.— For  the  laying  of  5,58Sft.  run  of  stono 
ware-pipe  sewers,  for  the  sewer  authorities  : — 

Stevens £1105 

Fast    1030 

Lea 90O 

Ridley. 887 

Streeton 828 

Adoock SCO 

Morris _..      777 

Deane 763 

Donaby 735 

Childs   706 

Freeman  6S0 

Walker  (accepted) 569 

Vauxhatx. — For  enlarging  the  United  Methodist  Freo 
Church.  Miles-street,  Vauihall.  Mr.  S.  .1.  Stedman, 
architect: — 

Richards £475 

Keast  420 

Mallett  (accepted) 395 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Quarry  Agents. —Shippers,  Merchants,  and  Con 
tractors  furnished  with  Price  Twists  of  every  description  of 
ROOFING  and  M.YNUFAOTURED  SLATE,  Railway- 
rates  &c.  Agents  for  London  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITL.\ND  ABBEY  GREEN  SL.\TES. 
S.  Columba  Church,  Haggerstone:  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Sisters'  Home,  Finsbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church,  Kensington,  are  line  specimens  of  Whitland 
Slating.  Complete  listof  Uuildingscovered  with  these  Slato 
Bunplied.  Drawings  and  Prices  of  A.  &  G.'s  REI)  RIDaii 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  these  Slates,  on 
application. — OfRccs  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  15,  Bury- 
Btreet,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.-[ADVT.] 


LoNDOy. — For  slibling,  coach-house,  &c.,  Kendall's 
Mcw.s.  Portman-square.  for  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  Scck- 
ham Witherington,  architect: — 

Mack £317 

Brown 29S 

Eaton  &  Chapman 290 

Cole 2S.5 

liaraford 275 

Little 235 

London. — For  new  verandah  round  the  present  refresh- 
ment-room. Battersca-Parlc.  for  Carlo  Gatti.  Esq.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Boltun,  architect.  (Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Plim- 
soll  ;— 

Mann   £-590 

Bowman .570 

Williams  &  Sou    555 

Carter 547 

Hill  &  Sons  (accepted)  524 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

KiNGSTON-iipoN-IIui.L— For  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  school,  in  Daltry-strcet.  for 
750  children,  for  the  School  Board,  rremiuins  of  £50 
for  the  best  and  £25  for  the  second  best  set  of  plans 
and  specifications.- R.  .1.  O'Uouoghuc,  Clerk  to  tho 
Hoard,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 

London.— Tlie  Painters'  Companyinvite competition 
for  three  prizes  in  "  Alto  Relievo  "  and  "  Decorative 
Painting."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  the  18th 
and  25th  of  May.— II.  D.  Pritchard,  Clerk,  I'ainters' 
Hall.  Little  Trinity-lane,  tiueeii  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

London  School  Hoard,  May  8. — For  designs  for 
a  public  elementary  school  for  1,000  children,  in 
Beazley-cresccnt,  Old  Ford.  No  premium  is  offered, 
but  it  is  intended  to  place  the  work  iu  the  hands  of 
tho  successful  competitor. — Tiio  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
33,  New  Bridge-street,  Ulackfriars.  E.C. 

S.  Peteusriirc;,  .)uly  13.— For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  River  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
i:,000  silver  roubles  (about  £825)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fullilling  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  10s.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £20i;  5s,)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — JIunicipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 
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FINE  ART  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXIIIBTITON  OF  1872. 

rpiIE  present  century  is  distinguished  from 
-'-  all  past  time  liy  the  multiplication  to 
an  unprecedented  extent  of  channels  of  infor- 
mation. Learning  has  been  more  profound 
and  scholarsliip  has  been  more  polished  ;  elo- 
quence and  poetry  have  been  more  fervid  in 
other  ages,  and  under  other  conditions  than 
those  of  the  present  day  ;  but  the  railway,  tlie 
telegraph,  the  printing-press,  and  the  photo- 
graphic camera  have  brought  knowledge 
within  the  reach  of  the  million,  and  are  fast 
obliterating  many  of  the  apparently  insur- 
mountable barriers  which  distance,  language, 
and  race  oppose  to  universal  intercourse. 

Before  the  year  18,51  it  was  essential,  in 
order  to  know  what  were  the  products  of  a 
foreign  country,  to  visit  that  country,  travel  its 
length  and  breadth,  learn  its  language,  and 
slowly  master  the  nature  of  its  soil,  manu- 
factures, arts,  and  industries.  In  that  year, 
for  the  first  time,  was  seen  the  spectacle,  so 
many  times  intimated  since,  but  with  less  bril- 
liant success,  of  the  products  of  all  nations  col- 
lected side  by  side  under  one  roof  in  friendly 
rivalry.  It  was  very  possible  to  go  often  to 
that  display  and  learn  little;  but  it  was  also 
possible  to  gain  information  there  in  a  few 
days  or  even  hours,  which  it  would  have  cost 
the  painful  and  tedious  laliour  of  months  to 
acquire  in  the  country  itself. 

In  that  Exhibition  however,  industry, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  fine  art,  was  to 
be  studied.  Subsequent  gatherings  of  this 
sort  have  happily  embraced  the  arts  in  their 
scope,  and  in  the  I^ondon  Exhibition  of  ten 
3'ears  ago,  and  in  the  two  which  have  taken 
place  in  Paris,  it  was  quite  possible  to  review 
almost  all  the  European  schools  of  painting  are 
represented  by  a  very  complete  collection  of 
choice  examples. 

We  have  now  a  series  of  [nternational  Ex- 
hibitions on  foot  at  South  Kensington,  de- 
signed to  exhibit  each  year  the  products  of  a 
few  industries,  as  carried  on  throughout  the 
world ;  but  also  embracing  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art.  Jewellery  and  instru- 
ments of  music  will  this  year  take  the  place 
which  was  a  year  ago  occupied  by  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain.  All  the  endless  varieties 
of  paper  manufacture,  and  the  wonderfully 
varied  applications  of  that  material,  will  also 
be  displayed.  Printing  and  paper-making 
will  occupy  the  machinery  department  where 
last  year  woollen  fabrics  were  shown,  and 
we  are  to  see  cotton  fabrics  in  place  of  educa- 
tional appliances.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  to  go  through  the 
circle  of  the  industrial  arts  and  bring  them 
one  after  another  before  the  public. 

'With  this  iiart  of  the  scheme  we  have,  how- 
ever, but  little  concern  at  the  present 
moment,  the  fine  art  division  being  what 
claims  our  immediate  notice.  It  is,  of  course, 
well  that  the  scope  and  intention  of  the 
industrial  part  of  the  Exhibition  should  be 
understood,  and  as  often  as  it  includes  manu- 
factures or  inventions  which  come  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  the  Buildixi;  News,  our 
readers  may  rest  assured  that  their  attention 
sliall  be  directed  to  it,  and  that  the  objects 
which  they  may  find  it  profitable  or  pleasant  to 
examine  sliall  be  pointed  out.  Fine  arts, 
however,  are  to  be  exhibited  annually,  and 
though  by  fine  arts  are  meant  not  only  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  but  all  sorts 
of  applications  of  art  to  industry,  the  back 
bone  of  the  art  exhibition  is  necessarily  its 
oil  paintings.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  artistic  work  from  foreign  sources  in 
London  show  rooms;  but,  although  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  ancl  Flemisli 
pictures  are  now  annually  exhibited,  nothing 


like  a  good  international  display  of  the  schools 
of  modern  painting  had  ever  been  ])ossible  in 
this  country  till  the  Exhibition  of  1802.  The 
repetition  of  such  a  display  has  been  barely 
possible  in  England  until  this  year,  and 
we  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
the  development  of  this  portion  of  the 
Exhibition  scheme,  which  was  in  1871  much 
interfered  with  by  the  consequences  of  tlie 
war.  In  many  respects  oil  painting  is,  and 
long  has  been,  the  most  important  of  the 
fine  arts  of  Europe.  It  holds  the  place  now 
which  fresco  once  held,  and  which  earlier  was 
occupied  by  mosaic.  To  have  good  speci- 
mens of  the  principal  schools  of  Europe 
accessible  through  a  summer,  and  to  be  able 
to  study  them,  is  to  have  a  means  of  gaining 
such  information  brought  to  our  very  doors 
as  formerly  it  would  have  needed  long  and 
painful  journeys  and  much  time  and  expense 
to  gain.  If  the  arts  are  worth  any  study  at 
all  this  chance  of  studying  the  most  popular 
and  important  of  them,  as  practised  through 
Europe,  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  even 
a  painstaking  and  careful  visitor  will  take  in 
the  whole  import  and  meaning  of  the  display 
if  he  goes  there  without  some  special  know- 
ledge to  supplement  his  general  information 
as  to  art  ami  pictures.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  the  collection  sent  from  any  one 
country  may  fail  to  represent  the  art  of  that 
country  with  exactness.  It  may  be  excep- 
tionally good  or  unusually  defective,  or  it 
may  be  tinged  by  the  midue  prominence  of 
one  exhibitor.  Even  if  it  be  a  thoroughly 
representative  exhibition  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  how  the  school  or  country  in 
question  has  arrived  at  the  position  of  which 
the  collection  exhibited  seems  to  give  token, 
and  if  its  fine  arts  are  rising  or  on  the  decline, 
stationary  or  rapidly  changing.  Has  it, 
we  may  ask,  old  traditions  to  go  upon  ; 
or  is  its  work  the  result  of  new  growth  V 
These  and  many  other  questions  require 
some  reply ;  and  we  propose,  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  fine  art  portions 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1872 
(painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture),  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  answers  to  at  least 
some  of  them. 

In  any  review  of  the  fine  arts,  as  practised 
at  the  present  day  in  Europe,  the  French 
school  must  take  a  prominent  place.  France 
has  exerted  a  very  striking  influence  over 
the  arts  of  the  majority  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  French  painters  have,  by  their 
good  technical  training,  their  genius,  and 
their  powei'.  placed  their  school  in  the  front 
rnnk  of  modern  art,  and,  notwithstanding 
some  serious  defects  to  which  their  artists 
are  liable,  they  probably  aim  higher,  and 
succeed  oftener  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  A  French  painter  has  always  liaii 
an  excellent  training  in  the  use  of  the  palette 
and  the  brush  ;  almost  always  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  forming  out;  of  a  host  of  students 
who  frequent  the  atelier  of  some  prominent 
master,  and  in  many  cases  he  enjoys  a  certain 
amount  of  State  patronage.  The  greatest 
defect  in  his  view  of  his  subjects  is  that  he 
is  "  stagey."  The  theatre  and  the  opera  are 
too  often  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  when 
painting  ideal  or  even  historical  subjects,  and 
even  his  landscape  is  very  apt  to  resendale 
scenery  rather  than  a  real  scene.  But  when 
a  French  painter  rises  above  this,  the  beset- 
ting weakness  of  his  countrymen,  his  power, 
whether  he  aims  at  fire  and  action,  like 
Vernet,  at  force  and  finish,  like  Gerome  or 
Meissonnier,  or  at  simple  pathos,  like  Frere, 
is  of  the  highest  order.  The  French  school 
has,  perhajis,  had  greater  painters  than  it  at 
present  possesses,  and  now  encourages,  or  at 
least,  tolerates  extravagances  which  seem  to 
threaten  its  stability.  An  audacious  treat- 
ment of  the  nude,  often  verging  on  the 
indecorous,  and  an  equally  audacious  manage- 
ment of  colour  and  grouping,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  defects  which  have  been 
prominent  of  late   years,  and  they  are  not 


the  less  to  be  regretted  because  of  the  many 
high  qualities  which  the  school  possesses. 

In  all  probability  the  second  place,  if  not 
an  equal  rank — for  on  this  opinions  are 
divided  and  will,  perhaps,  always  remain  so — 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  painters  of  this 
country,  the  rival  of  Franco  in  so  many 
lines  of  thought  and  action.  Nothing  can 
better  illustrate  the  contrast  of  the 
national  characters  than  the  contrast  of 
the  two  schools  of  painting.  In  train- 
ing, by  which  we  mean  the  academic 
technical  instruction  and  drilling,  and  the 
atelier  work,  in  which  hardly  any  Freneh 
painter  is  deficient,  the  Englishman  fails  al- 
most invariably,  and  though  there  appears 
from  time  to  time  something  like  a  school, 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  such  s% 
that  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  or  that  of  the 
Scotch  landscape  painters,  there  is  little 
continuance  in  it,  and  an  intensely  stroqg 
independence  marks  the  works  of  English 
artists.  A  true  eye  for  nature  and  a  strong 
love  of  her,  a  colouring  often  happy  and. 
rarely  forced  or  unnatural,  and  a  keen  relish 
for  national  life,  are  leading  characteristics  of 
the  English  school.  History  we  rarely 
attempt,  and  when  we  try  it  the  works  are 
usually  not  much  raised  above  the  level  ef 
those  pictures  of  incident  and  character 
which  from  Hogarth  downward  have  been 
the  happiest  productions  of  English  art. 
Heroic  size  is  rarely  attempted,  compared 
with  the  large  number  of  life-size  composi- 
tions which  a  French  gallery  will  display.; 
and  no  wonder,  consideringthat  all  the  patrons 
of  art  in  this  country  are  private  individuals. 
In  landscape,  though  Turner  and  David  Colx 
have  left  no  ecpials,  they  have  left  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  high  reputation  ;  and  the  foremost 
rank  in  this  art  would  be  ungrudgingly  ag- 
corded  tj  our  countrymen  by  most  judges. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  go  through  the 
other  schools  of  modern  art  except  in  the 
most  cursory  manner.  Belgium  is  rich  in 
painters  who  have  obtained  for  her  a  high 
reputation  in  historical  art,  and  in  afar  lower 
walk  is  equally  pre-eminent — for  repre- 
sentations of  modern  life  and  manners,  flimsy 
in  subject,  but  treated  with  extraordinary 
skill  in  all  technical  points.  Holland,  in 
many  respects  closely  allied  to  Belgium,  is 
distinguished  by  the  adherence  of  many  of 
her  painters  to  the  precedents  of  the  old 
Dutch  school ;  highly  finished  pictures  of 
homely  scenes,  landscapes,  and  cattle  pieces 
being  their  chief  aim. 

The  countries  where  the  fame  of  bygone 
greatness  has  almost  op]ircsscd  the  painter 
are  Italy  and  Spain,  ami  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  expect  little  beyond  the  work  of 
the  copyist  from  the  artists  of  these 
lands.  But  in  both  schools  activity  is  pre- 
vailing ;  now  influences  are  at  work,  and  we 
shall,  in  all  probability,  see  that,  while  the 
initiative  of  the  French  school  can  be  very 
largely  traced,  a  decided  and  very  promising 
spirit  of  progress  is  manifest  in  both 
countries. 

German  (including  Austrian  and  Bavarian) 
artists,  are  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a 
school  of  artistic  reformers  among  whom  Over- 
beck  and  Kaulbach  are  the  most  prominent 
names,  and  w-ho  set  themselves  to  restore  the 
practice  of  high  art  in  tlieir  country.  Perhaps 
the  traditionsof  the  eclectic  Italian  historical 
painters  have  been  those  chiefly  preserved  hi 
the  German  school ;  at  any  rate,  the  majority 
of  their  historical  and  sacred  subjects  are 
pedantic  and  academic  rather  than  forcible, 
and  even  the  leaders  of  the  school  cannot 
altogether  shake  off  the  fetters  of  this  kind 
of  formality,  though  they  are  capable  of  great 
and  masterly  compositions.  Switzerland, 
chiefly  remarkalile  for  a  few  powerful  and 
highly  finished  landscape  painters,  and  the 
northern  schools  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia, 
close  the  series.  Among  Scandinaviaji- 
pictures  may  be  traced  a  strong  affinity  to 
some  portions   of  the   work  of  the   English 
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Bchool.  and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  England 
to  surpass  the  force  of  some  Danish  and 
Nomc<;ian  landscapes,  whilo  in  all  l''.uropo 
no  equal  can  be  found  to  the  Danish  Wi'.kie, 
as  'lideuiand,  her  first  painter  of  national 
domestic  scenes,  has  sonictimos  been  called. 

This  hasty  review  of  the  general  position 
of  painting  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
may  serve  as  au  introduction  to  a  eritiral 
examination  of  a  few  of  the  prominent  worlcs 
of  art  contributed  to  South  Kensington. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  exhaust  any  gallery, 
or  to  fill  the  pages  dcvotL^d  to  this  subject 
with  an  enumeration  of  all  the  pictures  in  any 
part  of  the  collection.  It  is  more  our  aim  to 
point  out  individual  examples,  prominent 
either  by  their  own  merits  or  defects,  or  on 
account  of  their  being  good  representatives  of 
a  class  or  school,  and  to  such,  therefore,  wc 
shall  direct  attention  in  our  notices,  com- 
mencing with  the  oil  paintings  of  the  English 
school. 


-2  fillers 
1  runner 
1  (ipman 


4  at  3s.  =  lis.,  which,  divided  by 
28,  =  od.,  or  a  trifle  more,  per  cubic  yard. 

Tu-o  ruyis. — 2  fillers 
2  runners 
1  tip  man 

o  at  3s.  =  15s.,  =  Gid.  nearly  per 
cubic  yard. 

7Virce  runs. — 2  fillers 
3  runners 
1  tipman 


yard. 


G  at  3s.  =  18s.,  =  7jjd.  per  cubic 


NOTES  ON  EAETinVORK.— IV. 

IN  the  first  number  of  this  series  of  notes 
we  said  that  a  railway  cutting  is  first 
eommenced  by  barrow  work,  to  prepare  for 
laying  down  tlic  temporary  rails  upon  which 
the  earth  is  chiefly  to  be  removed  in  waggons 
to  the  eml>ankment.  A  good  strong  navvj-'s 
barrow,  without  being  too  heavy  and  clumsy, 
is  worth  13s.  Gd.,  or  £S  per  dozen.  The 
hales  (the  main  shafts)  and  the  crosstrees 
should  be  of  ash,  the  bottom  boards  of 
elm,  and  the  side  and  end  boards  of  elm  or 
willow,  or  any  light  and  tough  wood.  A 
light  barrow  holds  H  cubic  feet,  or  one- 
eighteenth  of  a  cubic  yard ;  but  a  gang  of 
strong  men  who  take  work  by  the  yard  pre- 
fer a  barrow  that  holds  3  cubic  feet,  or  one- 
ninth  of  a  cubic  yard.  A  barrow  for  ordi- 
nary work  holds  2  cubic  feet. 

Observations  of  the  time  occupied  in 
wheeling,  which  governs  the  number  of 
fillers  to  each  barrow,  and  the  numl)cr  of 
barrow  roads  to  be  put  in  to  remove  a  given 
quantity  of  earth  in  a  given  time,  show  that 
the  mean  time  of  filling  a  barrow  holding  2 
cubic  feet,  wheeling  it  4  runs  of  2.')  yards 
each,  and  returning  with  the  empty  barrow. 
is  om.  45s.,  that  filling  a  barrow,  wheeling  it 
4  nms  of  25  yards  each,  and  returning  with 
the  empty  barrow,  and  filling  the  same  bar- 
row a  second  time,  and  wheeling  it  forward 
2  runs,  is  7m.  20s. :  thus,  7m.  2t)s.  —  5m.  45s. 
=  Im.  35s.,  the  time  occupied  in  filling  a 
barrow,  wheeling  it  2  runs,  or  wheeling  it  1 
run,  and  returning  with  tlie  empty  barrow. 
24  barrows  were  filled,  wheeled  2  runs,  and 
tipped,  in  38m.  4Ss.  ;  IS  barrows  were  filled, 
wheeled  1  run,  and  brought  back  empty  in 
25ni.  42s.  ;  11  barrows  were  filled,  wheeled  2 
x-uns,  and  tijiped.  in  18m.  It  is  generally 
necessary  to  have  a  man  at  the  tip  to  receive 
the  stuff,  level  it  down,  and  sliift  the  wheeling 
planks  from  time  to  time  ;  thus  for  1  run  4 
men  arc  employed — viz.,  2  fillers,  1  runner. 
and  1  tipman  ;  for  2  runs,  5  men — viz.,  2 
fillers,  2  runners,  and  1  tipman  :  for  3  runs, 
fi  men — viz.,  2  fillcis,  3  runners,  and  1  tip- 
man  ;  for  4  runs,  7  men — viz.,  2  fillers,  4 
runners,  and  1  tipman.  Beyond  a  distance 
of  4,  or,  at  the  most,  5  runs,  it  is  better  to 
employ  hor.ses  and  carts,  or  dobbin  carts. 
Thus  the  wages  of  the  ti]iman  form  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  removing  earth  to  short 
than  to  long  distances,  being  ono-foiu'th  for 
1  run  but  only  one-seventh  for  4  runs. 

If  we  take  the  time  in  which  2  men  fill  a 
barrow  holding  2  cubic  feet,  including  the 
time  required  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  two  barrows,  at  Ini.  353.,  they 
fill  38  barrows  an  hour,  and  working  10  hours 
a  day  they  fill  380  barrows  in  a  day  =  28 
cubic  yards,  and  this  is  the  quantity  of  earth 
of  an  average  weight  that  can  be  put  out  by 
each  barrow  road.  Taking  tills  as  a  standard 
average,  and  taking  the  day"s  pay  at  3s.,  the 
cost  of  removing  earth  may  be  estimated  as 
oUows : — 


Four  runs. — 2  fillers 
4  runners 
1  tip  man 


vard. 


at  3s.  =  21s.,  =  Od.  per  cubic 


To  each  of  these  prices  must  be  added  Id. 
per  cubic  yard  for  plant  and  superintendence, 
and  anything  that  may  be  desired  for  profit, 
tliis  latter  item  being  less  per  cubic  yard  for 
large  than  for  small  quantities. 

The  proper  disposition  of  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  various  operations  of 
getting,  tilling,  and  wheeling  earth  depends 
upon  the  time  required  to  remove  given 
quantities,  and  this  again  governs  the  amount 
of  plant  required,  the  plaut  being  the  vehicles 
employed  in  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  the 
roads  upon  which  they  travel,  as  distinguished 
from  the  horse  or  other  puwcr  employed  to 
move  the  vehicles,  and  from  the  tools  used  in 
getting  and  filling  the  earth. 

'Wheeling  planks  should  be  llin.  wide, 
and,  when  of  the  usual  thickness  of  3in., 
should  be  supported  at  distances  not  exceed- 
ing 12ft.  Deals  lliu.  wide  are  sometimes 
used  for  wheeling  upon,  and  in  dry  weather 
and  on  a  level  road  they  may  be  su^icient, 
but  in  working  in  clayey  ground  in  wet 
weather,  and  especially  on  inclined  roads, 
when  the  barrow-men  are  obliged  to  put  on 
"  creepers"  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  foot- 
hold, then  9in.  is  not  a  sufficient  width  for 
safety. 

When  inclined  barrow  roads  are  necessary 

the  inclination  should  not  be  more  than  1  in 
12  for  economy  of  working.  The  work  of 
wlieeling  up  an  inclined  road  of  1  in  12,  com- 
pared with  a  level  road,  is  one  half  greater : 
that  is  to  say,  a  run  of  20  yards  up  an 
incline  is  equal  in  amount  of  work  to 
30  yards  on  a  level,  and  either  of 
these  lengths  is  as  much  as  men  can  do  con- 
tinually. When  the  di.stance  to  which  earth 
has  to  lie  removed  exceeds  5  stages  of  20  yards 
each,  inclined,  or  30  yards  on  a  level,  it  is 
more  economical  to  emjiloy  horses  and  carts, 
where  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry. 

In  commencing  an  excavation,  the  first 
thing  to  be  looked  at  is  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  situ,  and  the  place  of  deposit  with 
reference  to  the  height  to  which  it  may  bo 
required  to  be  raised,  for  it  is  never 
advantageous  to  make  the  inclination  steeper 
tlian  1  in  12,  for  a  steeper  inclination  than 
tliat  distresses  the  wheelers  excessively,  ami 
that  is  never  advantageous  to  either  master 
or  workman  when  continued  day  by  day.  If 
the  height  to  which  the  earth  has  to  be 
raised  exceeds  that  which  can  be  attained  by 
an  inclined  road  of  1  in  12,  it  is  better  either 
to  cmiiloy  horse  runs  or  zigzag  barrow  roads. 
The  distance  and  height  being  detenniiied, 
the  next  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the 
earth  to  be  removed.  If  it  is  of  a  light 
kind,  as  common  earth  or  dry  sand,  the 
stages  may  be  25  yards  apart,  but  if  heavy, 
as  clay  or  gravel,  20  yards  is  sufiicient.     Th 


the  weight  of  the  material,  but  the  labour  of 
filling  is  proportionate  only  to  half  the 
differences  of  the  weights  of  the  various 
kinds.  The  following  aie  the  weights  of 
various  kinds  of  earth  in  the  solid  : — 

Dry  pent    "5  cwt.  per  cubic  yard. 

Wotpc.^t  16  „ 

Top  soil  in  ordinary  weather  20  „ 

Dry  sand 22  „ 

Common  earth    24  „ 

Sandy  loam 24  „ 

Marl   20  „ 

Clay    27  ., 

Common  land  gravel    27  „ 

Wet  sand 2S  „ 

Gravelly  clay  30  „ 

Rough  water  gravel 34  „ 

Oray  chalk  36  „ 

Sanitstone 37  „ 

■Shale 31)  „ 

Limestone 40  „ 

These  being  the  weights,  a  selection  of 
three  kinds  is  made  for  experiment  in  filling 
and  wheeling — viz.  (1),  top  soil,  a  barrowfulof 
which  is  filled  by  two  men  in  an  average  time 
of  Im.  23s.,  =  IG  cubic  yards  each  man  per 
day ;  (2),  marl,  a  barrowf  ul  of  which  is  filled 
in  an  average  time  of  Im.  35s.,  =  14  cubic 
yards  per  day,  and  (3)  rough  water  gravel,  a 
barrowful  of  which  is  filled  in  an  average 
time  of  Im.  50s.,  =  12  cubic  yards  per  day. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  filling  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  full  weight,  of  each  kind  of 
earth,  but  oidy  to  about  half  the  differences 
between  the  various  kiuds,  ami  that  the 
labour  of  wheeling  is  proportionate  to  the 
full  weights  directly,  the  following  quantities 
are  arrived  at,  as  averages  of  experience  : — 

Average  quantity  filled  and  wheeled  per 

man  per  day  of  10  working  hours  : — 


Fill.  Wheel. 

Cubic  Cubic 

yds.  yils. 

Tup  soil  in  ordinary  weather 16  ...  32 

Dry  sand li}  ...  29 

Common  eai-th 14|  ...  26f 

Sandy  loam 141  ...  205 

Miirl 14  ...  245 

Clay V4  ...  •2^ 

Common  land  gravel 13J  ...  23^ 

Wet  s.and ISJ  ...  23 

Oravellyclav 12f  ...  21^ 

II 'Ugh  water  gravel 12  ...  18f 

Gray  chalk llj  ...  1"| 

Sandstone 11}  ...  17} 

Shale 11  ...  lOJ 

Limestone lOj  ...  16 

To  enable  one  man  to  wheel  away  the  stuff 
that  two  men  can  fill,  the  length  of  each  run 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  above  numbers. 

The  natural  slopes  which  the  various 
kinds  of  earth  assume  when  tipped  in  a  heai) 
are  as  follow  : — 

Top  soil ij  to  1 

Dry  sand JJ  „  1 

Common  earth IJ  i-  1 

Sandy  loam 2  „  1 

Marl  1  „   1 

Clay,  ordinarily  dry I  „  1 

Clay,  wet 4  „  1 

Common  land-gravcl 1}  „  1 

Gravelly  clay 1  „  1 

Rou;;U  vrater-gravel IJ  „  1 

Challt 1  „   1 

Sandstone  in  lumps 1  „  1 

Limestone  iu  lumps 1  „  1 

As  a  matter  of  praitice,  the  slopes  of  rail- 
way cuttings  are  often  as  follow: — In  gravel, 

1  to  1,  when  not  more  than  20ft.  deep  ;  and 
li  to  1,  when  of  greater  depth.  In  clay,  2  to 
I'if  good,  or  3,  and  even  4  to  1,  if  wet.  The 
slopes  of  embankments  of  gravel  are  often 
H  to  1,  when  the  height  is  not  mure  than 
30ft.,  and  2  to  1  over  that  height.     In   clay, 

2  to  1,  when  the  height  does  not  exceed  40ft., 
and  2i  to  1  over  that. 

Taking  the  three  typical  kinds  of  earth — 
viz.,  top  soil  or  dry  sand,  marl  or  clay,  and 
rough  clean  gravel,  and  taking  the  average 
day's  pay  per  man  at  3s.,  wo  find  the  cost  of 
filling  tlie  first-named  kind  of  earth  to  be  2^d. 
per  cubic  yard ;  the  second,  2id. ;  and  the  last- 
named  3d.  per  cubic  yard.  This  is  assuming 
the  earth  to  be  already  got  or  to  need  no 
getting.  According  to  the  hardness  or 
tenacity  of  it  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
getters"  are  recpiired,  and  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  experiment  iu  each  particular 


labour  of  wheeling  is'dii-ectly  proportionate  to  I  case  in  practice,  but  the  other  elements  being 
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fixed,  as  above  stated,  the  cost  of  getting  is 
to  be  added  to  tliat  of  filling  and  wheeling, 
at  the  rate  of  Ijd.  per  cubic  yard  for  as  many 
getters  as  are  proved  to  be  required  to  keep 
each  barrow  road  in  work.  I'hus,  if  the 
stuff  be  easily  got  one  getter  may  get  as  much 
ns  two  men  can  fill,  in  which  case  Ijd.  is  to 
be  added  to  each  of  the  foregoing  prices, 
making  the  first  Sid.,  the  second,  3|d.,  and 
tlie  third  i^d.  per  cubic  yard.  But  in  some 
cases  it  requires  2  getters  to  keep  a  barrow 
road  in  work,  in  which  case  2id.  is  to  be 
added,  making  respectively  4Jd.,  od.,  and 
.").;d.  per  cubic  yard,  and  so  on  for  any  num- 
Ijer  of  getters  required.  In  working  in  shale 
it  often  requires  3  getters  to  each  barrow 
road.  If  wo  take  an  average .  example  in 
excavating  clay  or  marl,  which  requires 
2  getters  to  keep  2  fillers  at  work,  each  of 
wiiom  will  fill  U  yards  a  day,  and  taking  it 
to  be  wheeled  3  runs,  the  estimate  will  stand 
as  follows : — 

2  getters 

2  fillers 

3  runners 
1  tipman 

8  men  at  8s.  a  day  =  24s.,  for 
which  28  cubic  yards  will  be  removed,  being  at 
the  rate  of  lO^d.  ])er  cubic  yard,  but  to  this 
must  be  added  Id.  for  plant  and  superinten- 
dence, making  lljd.,  and  in  practice  this 
would  be  called  Is.  per  cubic  yard,  to  include 
a  legitimate  profit.  It  is  true  that  while  we 
have  taken  the  wages  at  os.  per  day  all 
I'ound,  some  of  the  workmen  would  receive 
less,  but  others  would  generally  receive  more. 
-V  man  who  knows  how  to  use  a  pick,  and  is 
able  and  willing  to  use  it,  is  not  in  general 
well  satisfied  with  less  than  3s.  4d.  a  day, 
but  fillers  often  receive  no  more  than  2s.  lOd., 
Avhile  the  tipman,  having  less  hard  work  to 
do,  will  probably  receive  his  2s.  8d.  a  day. 
W'heelers  are  always  worth  3s.  a  day,  at  the 
least,  for  if  they  do  not  shift  the  stuff  out  of 
the  way  with  due  speed  there  is  a  general 
hindrance  of  the  whole  work.  There  is  a 
))eculiar  knack  in  wheeling  and  tipping  loaded 
barrows,  one  part  of  which  consi.sts  of  giving 
as  little  motion  as  possible  to  the  body  in  the 
act  of  tipping,  for  when  the  barrow  is  un- 
necessarily turned  over  the  labour  of  re- 
covering it  is  considerable.  A  man  who 
handles  his  barrow  well  throws  out  the  dirt 
with  very  little  apparent  motion,  the  effect 
being  produced  by  a  jerk  of  the  wrist.  The 
]iart  of  wheeling  forms  no  exception  to  what 
we  said  before,  that  to  excavate  and  remove 
earth  in  a  proper  manner  is  an  art,  capable, 
certainly,  like  any  other  art,  of  being  learnt 
by  precept  and  example,  but  requiring  both 
physical  and  mental  aptitude  for  it. 

Errata. — Referring  to  the  first  and  second 
columns  of  page  292,  the  letter  m,  as  repre- 
senting the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical  measurements  of  the  slope,  should 
have  been  n. 


now  TO  BUILD  SCIE^rTIFICALLY 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS.—XII. 

SANITARY. 

TT  is  curious  to  find  what  perfect  informa- 
-*-  tion  is  possessed  on  this,  and  every  other 
subject  by  the  writers  for  the  daily  press  ;  so 
that,  considering  how  much  during  the  last 
few  months  they  have  written,  the  world  should 
thoroughly  understand  this  in  particular. 
I  mean,  of  course,  if  we  were  to  judge  such 
writers'  information  and  knowledge  by  the 
estimate  they,  in  their  writings,  appear  to  set 
njion  it.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  (and  I 
fear  it  shows  how  little  is  real  education 
spread  amongst  the  middle  classes)  that  the 
most  effective  style  of  leading  article  in  the 
daily  papers  is  that  whicli  abuses  one  or 
other  of  the  professions,  accusing  its  profes- 
sors of  gross  ignorance,  stupidity,  unac- 
countable dogged  persistence  in  error,  while 


all  the  time  the  method  to  be  pursued  was 
plainly  visible.  The  writers  of  such  articles 
then  explain  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  the 
public  think  the  "  leader"  clever,  and  full  of 
common  sense,  and  the  profession  attacked, 
stupid  and  behind  the  age  ;  the  fact  pro- 
bably being,  that  the  remedy  proposed  is 
either  something  which  has  already  been 
found  to  be  useless,  or  else  will  not  effect 
the  objects  desired.  If  any  one  thinks  that 
I  am  overdrawing  the  picture  lot  him  read 
all  the  letters  and  leading  articles  in  the  daily 
]mpers,  when  sanitary  matters  were  .so  much 
discussed,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  he  will  tlien,  I  trow, 
have  no  hesitation  in  confirming  what  is  here 
advanced.  It  is  certain  that  if  more  informa- 
tion were  imparted  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  on  technical  questions,  such  articles 
woidd  not  be  written,  because  their  absurdi- 
ties would  be  detected.  Such  writer?  may  be 
reminded  of  the  lines — • 

" And  fools  rush  in 

Where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

The  scientific  world  must,  however,  find  the 
remedy  (if  remedy  there  be)  for  the  existing 
defects. 

I  propose  limiting  my  remarks  to  that 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  our  profes- 
sion— namely,  the  drainage  and  sanitation  of 
houses,  because  we  are  compelled  to  connect 
our  drains  with  the  sewers  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  and  also  because  drainage 
works  would  appear  now  more  properly  to 
api^ertain  to  the  engineei'. 

What,  then,  are  the  defects  which  still 
exist?  (1)  The  impossibility  of  having 
water-closets  without  the  ch.ance  of  injury  to 
health  ;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  ventilation  with- 
out draught ;  (3)  the  absence  of  any  good 
and  cheap  system  of  warming ;  (4)  the  un- 
necessar}'  labour  in  bed  and  dressing-rooms, 
in  filling  baths,  &c.,  and  removal  of  used 
water. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  water-closet.  There 
is  the  common  bricklayer's  closet,  the  pan 
closet,  and  the  valve  closet.  Does  it  not  .seem 
that  we  are  retrograding  when  it  is  stated 
that  of  all  the  closets  invented  the  common 
bricklayer's  closet  may  be  made  the  safest  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  fact,  if  only  plenty  of  water 
is  used.  Perhaps  I  shall  best  explain  this  by 
pointing  out  the  defects  in  other  closets. 

Pan  Closet. — The  defect  here  is  the  re- 
ceiver, wdiich  my  readers  know  is  necessarily 
of  large  size,  and  which,  if  examined  after 
some  years'  service,  will  be  found  incrusted. 
I  need  say  little  more  to  show  the  need  of 
improvement  here,  except  that  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  how  this  receiver  often  con- 
tains the  gases  which  arise  from  the  sewer,  or 
from  the  pipes  connecting  therewith  :  so  that 
when  the  handle  is  lifted,  these  gases  escape 
into  the  room.  It  must  be  also  remembered 
that  when  the  handle  is  raised,  neither  this 
closet  nor  the  valve  closet,  of  which  we  ^all 
next  speak,  are  more  or  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary bricklayer's  closet;  if  then,  as  has  been 
so  justly  remarked,  the  strength  of  a  chain  is 
its  weakest  link,  a  parity  of  reasoning  would 
result  in  saying,  that  neither  the  pan  nor  the 
valve  closet  is  better  than  the  bricklayer's 
closet ;  and  probably  this  is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  admitted.  Further,  if  the  new 
idea  of  passing  the  gas  from  the  sewers  into 
the  atmosphere  in  many  places,  so  that  it  may 
by  admixture  with  the  air  become  so  much 
diluted  as  to  be  harmless,  be  correct,  then 
probably  the  bricklayer's  closet  will  have  an 
advantage  over  the  otherclosets,  in  that  it  will 
emit  its  gases  continuously,  while  the  others 
being  confined  will  emit  them  in  volume  from 
the  receiver  or  container,  when  the  handle  is 
liftj?d.  Therefore,  if  the  room  be  well  venti- 
lated, it  would  appear  as  if  less  danger  at- 
tached to  the  simple  syphon  trap  than  to  the 
more  elaborate  inventions  of  later  date. 

Valve  Clo.set. — The  advantage  claimed  is 
the  substitution  of  the  smaller  container  for 
the  receiver.  The  disadvantage,  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  chance  of  the  valve 


being  detained  and  kept  open  by  paper,  ne- 
cessitating careful  usage  to  ensure  success 
in  the  action.  The  second  objection  is  the 
cost,  which  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  pan 
closet.  Surely  then,  we  may  draw  the  infe- 
rence that  something  is  needed  which  shall 
remedy  the  evils,  and  I  would  call  attention 
to  two  recent  proposals. 

First. — Jlr.  Underhay  is  making  his  con- 
tainer in  glazed  stone-ware,  so  that  no  par- 
ticle of  soil  may  remain,  and  also,  at  my 
suggestion,  he  is  making  a  sample  ia 
iron,  enamelled  by  the  De  Lavenant  process, 
the  object  being  the  increased  strength,  the 
better  joints,  the  non-liability  to  break- 
age, and  the  great  endurance  of  the  enamel. 
Of  course,  such  process  might  be  equally 
ajjplied  to  the  pan  closet  receiver,  and  I  would 
urge  its  general  adoption  for  that  purpose. 
The  second,  is  an  ingenious  cover  to  the 
water-closet,  filled  with  charcoal,  so  fitted 
that  on  the  person  rising  it  slowly  falls  down 
and  closes  the  orifice,  the  handle  thc7i  being 
pulled  up,  any  efUuviaarising  is  absorbed  by  the 
charcoal.  I  have  only  seen  a  specimen  model 
of  this,  so  cannot  speak  from  experience  as 
to  its  success. 

I  find  I  must  reserve  the  divisions  two 
and  three  for  next  week  on  account  of 
space,  and  1  will,  therefore,  treat  next  of  the 
fourth  defects. 

It  does  seem  to  me  peculiar,  that  while  for 
some  years  the  bath  in  the  bedi'oomhas  been 
a  necessity,  the  clumsy  method  of  daily 
emptying  it  should  not  liave  been  improved 
on.  Has  any  one  watched  the  servants  bail 
out  the  water  from  the  hip  bath,  or  try  to 
empty  the  sponge  bath  ?  which  generally 
results  in  their  saturating  the  carpets.  But 
take  the  mere  question  of  time,  is  it  right  so 
much  time  should  be  spent,  when  it  might  be 
avoided  if  only  some  one  would  think  the 
matter  out? 

Here,  again,  I  suggest  work  for  the  inven- 
tive faculty.  I  tried  some  time  ago  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  limited  extent,  and  I  give 
the  results  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
pursue  the  subject.  One  machine  was  on  the 
principle  of  the  syphon,  so  much  used  by 
distiller's  men,  with  one  arm  longer  than  the 
other,  the  air  being  extracted  by  an  india- 
rubber  ball  attached,  the  longer  arm  running 
along  the  floor  into  the  sink  on  landing ; 
the  other  a  small  hand-pump  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  bath  with  suction-pipe  therein 
and  pipe  from  pump  to  sink.  As  to  this 
latter,  the  servants,  I  may  as  well  mention, 
objected  to  the  labour  of  working  the  pump, 
preferring  to  ladle  outthe  water.  In  the  former 
my  machine  would  not  always  act,  the  india- 
rubber  ball  not  fully  exhausting  the  pipe  ;  of 
course  this  could  be  remedied,  but  I  have 
been  too  occupied  to  improve  thereon. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  end  this  paper  than 
by  giving  suggestions  as  to  what  a  house 
should  be,  if  built  with  the  desire  that  sanita- 
tion should  be  easily  accomplished.  It  is 
certain  that,  not  only  with  the  poor  but  also 
with  the  rich,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  be  clean, 
the  more  likely  such  a  result  will  be  attained. 
Sugge.itiovs. — Usually  a  house  is  considered 
finished  when  in  reality  it  is  a  mere  shell. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  me  say  what 
I  consider  a  house  should  have  to  complete 
it  for  economic  occupation.  There  should 
be  a  furnace  in  basement  (which  would  burn 
small  coal),  every  room  in  the  house  should 
be  warmed  therefrom,  except,  perhaps,  the 
sitting  rooms,  where  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
open  fire  might  be  desired.  The  existing  flues 
in  houses  already  built  might  be  utilised  to  con- 
vey the  heated  air  or  water  from  such  furnace. 
Each  room  would  have  a  tap  therein  to  regu- 
late the  temperature.  The  saving  herein 
would  be  the  lighting  andattending  to  the  fire 
in  each  room,  and  the  carrying  upstaii's  of  the 
coals  and  removal  of  the  ashes.  Where  this 
is  done,  a  ventilating  pipe  might  very 
easily  be  carried  up  in  a  part  of  existing 
chimney,  so  tliat  the  foul  air  might  be  removed 
without  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  flue. 
If  such   pipe   were   made   of  iron,  the  heat 
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from  the  furnace  would  increase  its  action. 
Fresh  air  might  be  ac^mitted  by  means  of 
Sherringham's  ventilatora,  or  my  own  simple 
Lalanced  slides. 

Every  washing  stand  should  bo  a  fixture. 
Lot  ami  cold  water  laid  on  thereto,  and  w.isce 
t'.terefrom.  The  bath  I  would  raise  on  a  plat- 
form, so  that  a  waste  pipe  might  be  connected 
therewith,  .and  I  wouUlliave  a  tap  witli  cold 
wntor  laid  on.  The  waste  and  supply  might 
have  guttapercha  tubing  to  enable  the  bath 
t,T  be  removed  to  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Or  the  platform  might  bo  omitted,  and  the 
■n-nste-pipe  taken  through  the  thickness  of 
tlie  floor. 

NoTK. — Ingenuity  will  be  required  to  mass 
the  pipes  together,  and  so  place_  them  that 
they  may  be  easily  accessible.  They  should 
be  also  so  placed  as  to  receive  some  heat 
from  flues  to  prevent  them  bursting  in  case 
of  frost. 

Dirt  and  dust  have  much  to  do  with 
■want  of  health.  The  doctors  making  strong 
Rtatements  of  the  great  injury  to  health 
from  this  cause,  I  would  suggest  _  that 
iirirrors  form  part  of  wall  as  on  the  Continent, 
no  ornamental  gilded  frames,  but  simple  bead 
in  ebony,  gilt"  wood,  or  Keene's  cement,  i 
Again,  cupboards  in  bedrooms  should  be  | 
n?ade  like  wardrobes  and  properly  fitted. 
The  following  suggestions  may  appear  trivial, 
but  really  they  are  not  so. 

Towel-horses  should  be  part  of  the  wash- 
stand. 

Window  frames  shoidd  be  made  witli  pro- 
Tision  for  the  window-blind  roller,  so  that  no 
cutting  of  beads  may  be  requisite  as  at 
present. 

Some  provision  shoidd  he  made  in  w.alls, 
by  letting  in  slips  of  wood,  or  in  some  other 
v.ay,  so  that  n.ails  may  bo  driven  for  hanging 
pictures. 

Skirtings  should  be  so  made  that  they 
protect  the  walls  from  chairs. 

Provision  shovild  be  made  so  that  bell-wires 
and  pipes  may  be  easily  .attended  to. 

Speaking  tubes  may  be  introduced  with 
advant.age,  though  here  a  ditficulty.  m.ay 
present  itself,  as  sometimes  sound  does 
pa.s3  from  the  one  room  to  the  other,  the 
disadvantage  whereof,  more  than  exceeds  the 
benefit ;  such  work  therefore,  requires  to  be 
v.'cll  done. 

The  foregoing  may  .afford  hints  as  to  what 
sJiould  be  the  house  of  the  future  with  regard 
Is  sanitary  conveniences  and  comfort. 

■*  B.  F. 


ARCniTECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

AT  the  U4ual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associ.i- 
tion,  on  Frid-iy  evening  List,  Mr.  G.  II. 
Ifirch.  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair.  Me.'>srs. 
P.  .1.  AVoolland,  G.  F.  Hayncs,  and  T.  Coy  were 
efected  members  of  the  Association.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  ^^.  A.  Paice.  a  unanimous  vote  of  tti.inkswas 
accorded  to  the  Vicar  of  Croydon,  for  allowing  the 
meml>ers  of  the  Association  to  visit  a  church  at 
lieddingtou  now  in  course  of  crtuliun  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  .Tosepli  Clarke.  Mr.  IJnyes,  the 
I.ihrarian,  announcccl  several  donations  to  the 
fihrary,  and  Jtr.  Florence  gave  notice  that  a  watcr- 
rolour  class  will  he  conunenccd  in  J[«y  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Associ.ation,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Naftel,  of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society  Mr. 
Florence  also  called  attention  to  the  Flenientary 
Class  of  Design,  and  strongly  urged  the  younger 
members  of  the  Association  to  join  it  in  greater 
aunibcrs  than  at  present. 

Jlr.  L.viv  W.  RinoK,  A.R.I.R.A.,  Past  President 
«!  the  Associatioji,  then  read  a  paper  on 

KERF.DOSES. 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  in  which  he  said 
that  it  w.as  with  its  modern  limitation  as  applied  in 
connection  with  the  alt.ar  that  he  used  the  word 
"Teredos,"  Mr.  Ridge  remarked  that  into  what- 
ever classes  the  Medi.Tval  specimens  of  reredoses 
might  be  restdved,  it  did  not  ajtpear  that  any  of 
them  liad  fnrnisiied  the  type  on  wliirli  most  of  our 
modern  c.\am]iles  have  been  founded,  aiul  hence  one 
looked,  perhaps,  with  less  respect  on  these  works 
tban  on  those  other  p.nrts  of  our  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture to  which  ancient  tradition  imparted  an 
almost  overwhelming  presumption  that  they  were 


probably  right.     This  miglit  give  us  .an  inclin.ition 
to  treat  with  insulficient  respect  the  works  of  archi- 
tects  of  our  own   day,    an<l  make  us  captious    in 
criticism.  Mr.  Ridge  proposed,  therefore,  to  be  silent 
on  all  individual  specimens,  leaving  it  to  his  bearers, 
after  the  study  of  the  few  scraps  that  remained  to 
us  from  antiquity,  to  ask  whether  we  appen.-ccl  to  be 
travelling  on  the  right  road  in   this  inij^ortant  p.ar- 
ticular.      Firstly,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  object  of    a  reredos.     There   had   been 
ordained    in    the  Christian  Church  two  ceremonies 
which  stood  on  liigher  authority  than  any  others. 
t)[ie   of    these  was  special  to  the  individual,    and 
formed  rather  an  accident  in  than  a  material  part  of 
common  worship.  The  other,  which  was  contimiously 
repeated,    formed    from    the    very    first,     and    still 
formed,  as  it   were,  the  centre  of  Christian  worship. 
For  the  celebration  of  this  Act  the  .alt.ir  was  .appro- 
priated, and  it  thus  became   the  material  centre  of 
the  temples  of  Christianity,  round  which  everything 
else  was  arranged,  and  up  to  which  the  architecture 
led.     Now  the  altar  was,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  an  object  of  compar;itively  small  dimensions. 
It  must  bear  something  like  a  fixed  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  human  being.     In  a  small   village 
clutrcb  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  very  consider- 
ably diminished,  while  in  a  vast  cathedral  the  pos- 
sible increase  of  size  bore  no  kind  of  relation  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  churcii.     To  give,  therefore,  emin- 
ence to  that  which,  by  itself,  might  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  insignificant,  was  the  great  object  of  the 
reredos.     By    means    of    that   feature,    which    was 
capable    of    the   greatest   possible    elasticity,    both 
as  to  treatment  and  dimensions,    accoriling  to  the 
special     circnn.stances    of     each    individual     case, 
which  gave  also  scope  for  the  most  symbolic  decora- 
tion,  attention    w.as  called  to   and    centred  on    the 
altar,  which  thereby  attained  an  importance  which, 
especially  in  the  more  extensive  buildings,    it  might 
otherwise     fail    to     reach.       In    the    earliest     ar- 
rangement of  Christian  churches,    or  rather,  of  the 
cathedral  or    larger    churches,    of  which    alone    we 
could  now  speak  with  certainty.the  bishop  and  clergy 
were  arranged  round  the  apse,  the  bishop  facing  the 
people  and  being   behind  the  altar.     With  sncli   an 
arrangement  baldacbinos  were  possible,  but  reredoses 
quite  inadmissible.     When,  however,  the  science   of 
church    building  advanced,  this  arrangement,  pro- 
b.ably  of  purely  accidental  introduction,    yielded    to 
the  more    appropriate  plan,  in  which    all  alike,    the 
bishop  and    his  people,   bowed  together  in   common 
humiliation  before  the  altar  of  their  God.     Then   at 
once  the  eye  had  to  be  arresteil  at  the  altar,  and  the 
attention   directed  thereto  .alone,    and    for    this   the 
reredos  was  introduced.     At  first  it  was  probably  in 
the  form  of  a  retable,  and   this   feature    reappeared, 
and  in  fact  was  incorporated,   in  many  of  the  large 
examples.  A  familiar  specimen  was  the  Westminster 
retable,  discovered  some   years  ago  in    Westminster 
Abbey,  and  now   framed  and   glazed  and    hung   in 
tlie  southern  aisle  of  the  choir.     In  the    centre    is  a 
figure  of  our  Lord  in  a  niche,  with  S.  Jlary    and  S. 
John  in  attendant  niches.     Then  came  on  each    side 
geometric  patterns    with    subjects  from  the    life  of 
Christ  introduced,    and    at  one  end  a  niche  with    a 
figure  of  S.  Peter,   the  corresponding  figure  on    tlic 
other  side  being  obliterated.     The   dimensions   were 
loft.  llin.  liy  3lt.  lin. ;  and  the  retable  was  thus  of 
unusually  low  and  long    proportion.     Mr.   Burges, 
by  whom    this  work    was   described  in    Mr.  Scott's 
"  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,"    jironounce? 
the  jewels  with  which  the  work  was    adorned   to  be 
false,  and  he  doubts  whether  it  pertained  to  tlie  high 
altar  or  not.     The  uncertainties  attending  the  study 
of  this  type  of  subject  were  fairly  illustrated    by  the 
fact  that   Mr.    Micklethwaite,    in    a   paper  in    the 
Sacristy,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  work  was  a 
frontal  and  not  aret.able,  and  that  M.  Viidlet  le  Due 
calmly  pronounced  it  to   be  a  French  work,    which 
Mr.  Burges  indignantly  denied.     M.  VioUet  le  Due, 
under   the   article    "re-table,"    illustrateil  an    early 
carved  stone  specimen  from  the  Cliureh  of  Carricre  S. 
Denis,  near  P.iris.     In   the  centre  is  the  Virgin  and 
the  infant  Christ  under  a  canopy  of  elaborate  design, 
which  rose  very  slightly  above  the  top  bounding  line 
of  the  parallelogram.   At  South  Kensington  iMuscum 
is  a  cast    of  the  '*  P.ala  D'Oro."  a  retable   heh>Tiging 
to    S.    Mark's,  at  Venice,   though  now    at   Aix-la- 
Chapelle.     In    the  centre,  in  a  vesica,  w.as  a   figure 
of  Christ  in  mtijesty.     At  the  sides  thereof,    on    the 
right  and  left  respectively,  were  S.    Mary   and    S. 
Micliael.     Tlie  emblems  of  the  F-vangelists  occupied 
four  circles  introduced  at  the  junctions  of  the  straight 
lines  dividing  the  panels.     The  cast  gave  some  idea, 
but  a  poor  one.  of  the  very  beautiful  metal-work    of 
the  original.     The  retable  was  higher  and    consider- 
ably shorter  than    the  Westminster   specimen,    anil 
was,  of  course,  very  nuu-h  earlier  in  date.     The   re- 
mains of  a   reredos  at   the  east   end  of  the   aisle  of 
Wurstead   Church,  Norfolk,  show  a  space  extending 


the  length  of  the  altar,  and  separated  therefrom    hy 
a    row    of     tracery    panels,     said    to    have    been 
occupied  by    a    picture    of  the    martyrdom    of    S. 
■Tohu      the     Baptist.      There    might     have      been 
figures    in    niches   at  the  ends  of    the  picture  and 
other      architectural      aeeompaniinents,     but      the 
retable     must    always    have    been    the    important 
point  in    the    composition.     Of    exactly     opposite 
character  were  the  reredoses  of    the    nine  altars  at 
Durham.*     They    were    formed    by    adapting    the 
architectural  arcade    which  runs    round    this   part 
of  the  church   to  the   special  purpose  of  a  reredos. 
Ko    doubt   the    panels    thus    formed    glowed    with 
colours,    and  told   each    the    tale    specially    appro- 
priated to   the  dedication  of    its    particular    altar. 
.Somewhat  similar  were  the    reredoses    of    the  side 
chapels  of  the  nave  of  Chichester  Cathedr.al.  except 
that  here  tJie  arcades  were   appropriated  each  to  the 
individual  design,  and  did  not  fiprin  a  part  of  any 
general  system  of  arcade.    One  reredos  only  remained 
complete  and  visible — viz.,  that   at  the  east  end  of 
the  northern  aisle.     One  similar,   but  of    different 
design,  had  recently  been  discovered  on  the  southern 
side,  behind  a  huge  Classic  monument  of  an  ancient 
alderman    of    the   name    of    Harris.     There    were 
remains  of  two  screen  walls  on   the  north  side  and 
and  one  on  the  south,  used  for  sep.arating  the  other 
chapels,  and  all  of  them  showed  in  the  jambs  of  the 
present    opening    the    commencement    of     arcailed 
reredoses,  in  some  cases  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  one  which  remained  entire.    Unfortunately,  as  a 
perfectly  futile   attempt  to  set   up  a  claim  for  the 
cathedral  of  being  a  five-aisled  church,  the  interme- 
diate   screens,    with    their     reredoses,    have    been 
removed,  so  that  enough  did  not  remain  to  enable  us  to 
comp.are  the  different  designs.     We  might,  however, 
note  the  constancy  with  which  the  piscina  was  in 
.all  cases  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  although 
the  aumbry  occurred  in  the  external  wall  indiffer- 
ently on  either  side,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
The  arcade  was  worth  some  consideration  ;  looked  at 
simply  as  iin  arcbitectur.al   arcade  the  widening  of 
the  centre   p.anel  was  a  mistake,  but  the  moment  it 
was  conceived   of   filled  with  i>ainting  the  anomaly 
ceased,  .and  it  was  felt  that   the  centre  panel,  that 
which  gave  the  keynote  to  the   others  and  set  forth 
whatever   might  be  the  particuhar  lesson  this  side 
altar  was  from  its  dedication  intended   to   convey, 
had  its  proper  preeminence.     Th.at  which  as  archi- 
tecture was  anom.alous,  as  a  reredos,  combining  archi- 
tecture with   painting,  seemed   eminenth'    satisfac- 
tory.    The  author  here  mentioned,  as  bearing  some- 
what on  the  subject,  the  small  stone  corbels  which 
occurred  so  often  in  early  village  churches.     One  of 
them,  with  the  hole  caused  by  the  cramp  by  which 
the  figure  or    whatever  else  stood  on  the  corbels  was 
attached  to  the  w.all,   w.as  to  be  seen   in  the  south 
aisle.     If  these  stones   carried   figures    there    must 
either   have    been    a    far  more  extensive    array  of 
sculpture  than  one  commonly  imagined  in  the  village 
churches,    or    they    must   have    looked    somewhat 
det  iched  and  peculiar   in  effect.     Jlr.    Ridge  next 
proceeded  to  notice  the  screens  which,   during  the 
later  part  of  the  Jlediicval  period,  were  erected  in 
some  of  our   larger  minsters.     Commencing  again 
with  Westminster,  he  said  that  the  screen  of  to-day 
on    the    side    towards     the     .altar     was    a    resto- 
ration guided  by  a  previous  restoration  (undertaken 
after    the    coronation  of    George    IV.)  in    artificial 
stone  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  reredos  discovered 
on   the  removal  of   the    marble   reredos  of    Classic 
taste,    erected  in  the    time    of    (^ueen    Anne.      It 
had,    however,     the   advant.age    that     the    ancient 
re\ersed     side    of     the     screen     remained     nearly 
complete.       The     height    and    general  proportion, 
the    cornice,    doors,     and    niches   were    practically 
of   the  ancient  design,   and  very    thoroughly  they 
seemed   to    answer    their    purpose.      Of    the    centre 
panel,  apart  from  its  subject,   the  same  could  not  be 
said.     If  the  very  large  space  over  the   altar  was 
anciently  given  up  as  one  panel   to  be  filled  by  the 
retable  or  reredos  properly  so  called,  it  must  have  been 
one  designed  on  the  principles  of  that  close  by  which 
we  have  already  been  considering — i.e..  divided  into 
panels    and    forms  of  a   size    proportionate  to    the 
arcliitectnre,  and  not   left  as  a  huge   hole  in  the  de- 
sign, which  it  now  apjicars  to  be,  the  general  effect 
being  but  little  less  gloomy  than  if  an  oil  painting 
of  tiie  school  of  Benjamin  AVest  had  been  introduced. 
As  to  figures,  if  they  bore  any  resemblance  to  their 
predecessors,    the    Media-val  sculptors  must  for  this 
occasion  only  have  forgotten  all  the  rules  of  their 
art,  which  somehow  or  other  guided  tlicm  in  spite  of 
incorrect    proportions    ami    indilTcrcnt    anatomy    to 
true    and     characteristic     results,    which     all    the 
mechanical  and    acailcmical    correctness  of    to-day 
could  not  in   any   degree    attain    unto.      In  spite, 
however,  of  these  great  drawbacks,  there  rem.nined 
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SO  much  good  in  the  restored  reredos  of  Westminster 
that  it  was  to  be  hoped  it  would  have  some  iiiHuence 
on  the  series  of  somewhat  wild  erections  which  were 
being:  scattered  among  our  cathedrals  throughout 
the  land.  The  screen  at  Durham  was  a  work 
apparently  composed  entirely,  except  where  the 
altar  and  J  probably  the  retable  were  fixed,  of 
niches,  with  tht-ir  buttresses  and  canopies,  the  same 
design  beinix,  apparently,  repeated  throughout  the 
whole  length.  The  absence  of  figures  must  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  design.  The  author  next  came 
to  the  wonderful  series  of  altar  screens — reaclilng  up 
nearly,  or  quite,  to  the  groining  of  the  roof — which 
occurVed  at  Winchester,  S.  Albans,  S.  Mary  Overy, 
and  Christ  Church,  Hants.  Christ  Clmrcliwas  par- 
tiall}'  an  exception,  but  the  others  have  lost  the 
whole  of  their  sculpture,  and  no  more  melancholy 
monument  of  superstition  could  be  conceived  than 
one  of  these  noble  piles  standing  meaningless,  with 
every  niehe  a  void,  which  formerly  proclaimed  to 
every  one  who  entered  the  ever-open  portal  the  his- 
tory of  his  salviition.  However,  dumb  as  they  now 
were,  these  reredoses  taught  no  mean  architectural 
lessons.  Elaborate — perhaps  with  the  sculpture  as 
elaborate  as  a  work  of  architecture  could  be  — 
the}'  nevertheless  were  perfectly  quiet  in  the  com- 
position. The  canopies  and  figures  ranged  them- 
selves in  perfect  order,  and  the  perpendicular  lines 
were  perfectly  distinct.  Those  at  Winchester  and 
S.  Albans  had  clearly-marked  centres  and  wings, 
the  latter  being  prevented  from  becoming  mono- 
tonous by  the  centre  of  the  three  lines  of  canopies 
being  kept  slightly  back ;  or  the  composition  might 
be  said  to  consist  of  four  lines  of  canopies  and 
niches,  separating  tliree  unequal  bays,  of  which  those 
at  the  side  contain  the  doors  and  slightly  recessed 
statues,  and  the  middle  bay  the  niches  grouped  around 
the  plain  crosses,  on  which  once,  doubtless,  overlaying 
as  it  were  the  whole  design,  appeared  a  crucifix. 
Beneath  this  stood  the  even  richer  range  of  small 
statues  which,  at  S.  Albans  at  any  rate,  formed  a 
sort  of  retable,  and  marked  in  a  special  way 
the  position  of  the  altar  itself.  The  S.  Mary 
Overv  (Southwark)  example  was  in  general 
design  less  subtle,  but  it  was  difficult,  in  the 
absence  of  the  sculpture,  exactly  to  appreciate  the 
wide  central  niche.  At  South  Kensington  Museum 
was  a  large  example  of  a  Spanish  reredos,  of  less 
substantial  character  than  those  before  described,  but 
studded  all  over  with  colour  and  sculpture,  and  re- 
presenting the  history  of  S.  George.  Immediately 
above  the  table  occurred  panels  with  the  history  of 
the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  now  arranged  in  wrong 
order,  and  having  a  blank  in  the  middle.  Those 
who  had  visited  Flanders  and  Germany  would  not 
fail  to  remember  the  very  striking  triptyches  with 
■which  the  altars  were  constantly  adorned  in  those 
countries.  While  they  were  essentially  sculptu- 
resque rather  than  architectural,  the  subjects  were 
duly  subordinated  to  the  general  design,  although, 
when  looked  at  with  care,  the}'  would  be  found  to 
possess  surpassing  vigour  and  energy  of  expression. 
T'he  sculptors  appeared  to  have  been  representing 
that  which  their  faith  enabled  them  to  realise  with 
all  the  vividness  of  actual  spectators.  They  were 
troubled  with  no  archaeological  details.  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  the  judges  and  magistrates,  the  sol- 
'diers,  and,  above  all,  the  villains,  were  the  very  men 
by  whom  they  were  daily  surrounded,  and  they  have 
tliereby  produced  realisations  as  striking  and  as  true 
ns  all  realism  in  art  was  false.  There  were  two 
large  triptyches  at  the  South  Kensingtou  Museum, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  form,  which  were,  however, 
ilesigned  on  much  the  same  principles  as  those  in- 
tended for  private  use.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
!Mediaival  examples  of  reredoses,  the  author  drew 
one  or  two  conclusions.  Firstly,  that  though  not 
otherwise  than  numerous  of  their  kind,  they  failed 
to  give  us  absolute  precedent  for  the  high  altar  of 
inordinary  parish  church,  which  happeneil  to  be  the 
problem  we  were  most  frequently  called  on  to  solve. 
Cathedral  reredoses,  of  which  we  were  not  without 
examples,  probably,  at  present,  did  not  fall  much  in 
our  way;  while  side  altars,  to  whicli  class  most  of 
our  examples  had  to  be  referred,  scarcely  met  allthe 
difficulties  of  the  more  ordinar}-  modern  case.  Only 
one  chief  reredos  of  a  parish  church  occurred  in  the 
illustrations — viz..  that  of  Eastbourne  Church.  It 
consisted  at  present  of  only  three  detached  pieces,  a 
centre  niche  with  low  ogee  arch  and  square  head,  and 
two  doors  at  the  ends  very  similar  in  outline  leading 
to  an  eastern  vestry  built  under  the  large  winduw. 
This  in  itself  was  .so  peculiar,  and  the  example  so 
imperfect,  tiiat  but  little  could  be  learnt  from  it. 
IJeserving.  therefore,  the  parish  church  for  future 
consideration,  we  might  pick  up  to  assist  therein  two 
gemeral  principles,  and  these  were  that  reredoses 
were  works  of  architecture  combined  with  sculpture 
or  painting,  and  not  works  of  architecture  alone. 
Excepting,  perhaps,  the  arcades  of  the  nine    altars 


at  Durham,  ■which  at  least  admit  of  painting,  all 
other  specimens  were  absolutely  imperfect  without 
the  painting  or  sculpture,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
next  we  had  that  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  mo- 
dern designs,  was  a  most  startling  proposition — -that 
gables  are  not  necessary:  nay,  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  reredoses.  They  were  used  in  conmion 
with  buttresses,  pinnacles,  crockets,  pendents,  and 
finials  to  make  up  the  canopies  of  niches,  but  by 
themselves,  bounding  the  design  or  giving  outline  to 
any  of  the  more  important  divisions,  they  did  not 
occur.  The  compositions  were  square  and  horizontal. 
Since  the  Renaissance  there  has  been  a  continuous 
decline  in  the  art  treatment  of  reredoses.  The  altar- 
]:)iece  of  Fiesole,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about 
H'.'O,  from  the  subordination  of  the  architecture  to 
the  sculpture,  or  rather  the  happy  combination  of 
the  two  together,  ajipears  to  be  entitled  to  a  very 
high  rank  as  a  -vvork  of  art,  although  one  might 
perhaps  wish  that  the  side  figures  were  not  quite  so 
large  in  proportion  to  the  central  group.  In  later 
examples  the  action  of  the  sculpture  becomes  more 
dramatic,  and  the  architecture  more  coarse,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  neglected, 
until  tlie  ■wonderful  combinations  of  clouds,  angels, 
and  cherubims,  which  we  meet  with  abroad,  were 
reached,  and  eventually  the,  if  possible,  more  pitiful 
playing  with  sk3'lights  and  reflected  lights,  and  the 
real  dolls  in  real  silk  and  lace,  of  which  it  behoves 
us  not  here  to  speak  more  particularly.  In  this 
country  things  have  since  the  lieformation  taken  a 
different  direction.  There  may  occasionally  have  been 
others  who,  like  the  sculptors  of  the  wooden  reredos 
from  Deane  Church,  Northamptonshire,  have  striven 
to  give  something  of  Christian  symbolism  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  altar.  Ordinarily,  however,  where 
all  is  not  positive  neglect,  we  are  treated  to  coarse 
columns,  entablature  and  pediment,  with,  in  very 
favoured  instances,  that  most  gloomj''  of  decorations 
the  oil  painting  of  the  period.  It  is  seldom  of  ap- 
propriate subject,  and  generally  is  the  gift  of  some 
nobleman  who  brought  it  from  Italy,  and  then, 
perhaps  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  gave  it  to  the  church.  The  matter  is  not  infre- 
quently helped  out  with  such  symbols  as  a  mitre,  the 
arms  of  the  see  or  other  heraldic  device,  the  whole 
being  crowned  by  the  lion  and  unicorn.  In  conti- 
nental churches  the  tabernacle  appears  always  to 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  centre  of  the  reredos 
in  modern  Gothic  examples.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  gives  great  temptation  to  introduce  a  spire, 
and  completely  spoils  the  retable  or  space  im- 
mediately over  the  altar,  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  ancient  reredoses  seems  to  centre.  Nearly 
all  questions  connected  with  reredoses  present 
themselves  in  different  aspects  to  the  architect 
who  is  instructed  to  insert  this  feature  in  an  ancient 
church  from  those  in  which  they  appear  when  a  new 
building  is  in  contemplation.  In  churches  of  cathe- 
dral scale  we  are  not  without  precedents,  if  only 
thev  had  been  more  closely  studied,  if  not  absolutely 
imitated.  In  the  ordinary  parish  church,  however, 
we  have  seen  that  we  have  little  or  no  guidance,  nay 
more,  considerable  dilficulties  are  thrown  in  our  way. 
We  want  the  recognised  number  of  steps,  and  that 
which  we  consider  the  proper  height  of  altar  and  the 
shelf  or  super-altar,  and  then  we  find  our.selves  very 
frequently  nearlv  up  to  the  sill  of  the  east  window, 
with  no  plain  surface  to  treat ;  so  up  go  our  three 
gabled  sentry-boxes,  built  up  in  front  of  the  window 
(which,  if  we  are  at  all  conscientious,  we  don't 
mutilate  but  only  hide),  we  fill  in  the  gables  with  as 
much  symbolism  as  we  are  allowed,  and  console  our- 
selves that  we  have  put  up  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  church.  But  then,  unfortunately,  that  great 
east  window,  whicli  is  certainly  original,  won't  let 
our  reredos  be  seen  ;  it  pours  all  the  light  in  from  be- 
hind, and  so  our  detail  is  Inst;  and,  perhaps,  we 
begin  to  have  some  feeling  that  it  is  not  quite  all  that 
the  original  architect  intended.  Where  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  modern  church,  founded  on  the  old  type, 
our  case  is  worse,  for  the  places  where  the  side 
lights  of  the  chancel  ought  to  come  are  occupied  with 
vestries,  organ-chambers,  and  the  like,  and  we  have 
nearly  all  the  light  from  the  east  behind  the  reredos. 
The  architect  who  is  able  to  fix  for  himself  the  level 
of  the  sills  and  the  size  of  his  east  window,  and  can 
thus  secure  exactly  the  space  which  he  requires  for 
a  retable  over  the  altar,  is  in  a  fortunate  position. 
If  he  breaks  the  space  with  architectural  features 
it  requires  great  care  to  combine  them  with  the 
painting  or  sculjiture,  and  if  he  sacrifices  the  rec- 
tangular svstem  of  composition,  he  takes  on  him- 
self the  responsibility  which  has,  unfortunately,  been 
but  too  reailily  assumed  in  most  modern  work  of  de- 
parting from  the  ancient  tradition.  It  is  a  large 
question,  too  large  to  enter  on  now  at  length, 
whether  an  architect  is  justified  in  omitting  the  east 
window  altogpther  in  cases  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
Light  which  falls  in  every  one's  eyes  is,  as  a    ques- 


tion of  lighting,  undesirable,  and  it  is  necessarily 
bad  for  the  altar  and  its  surroundings  to  be  seen 
against  an  overpowering  light.  At  the  same  time, 
the  omission  of  an  east  window  is  strong-minded,  and 
would  probably,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  so  un- 
popular as  to  be  impossible  to  carry  into  execution. 
Mr.  Kidge  said  he  knew  of  but  one  old  example, 
the  beautiful  little  Early  Church  of  S.  Contest,  near 
Caen.  He  acknowledged  to  feeling  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  ignored  one  very  universal  tradition 
by  putting  a  centre  pier  in  the  east  wall.  It  takes 
off  much  of  the  awkwardness  of  east  lighting,  and 
when  the  windows  are  high  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  S.  Columba's  is  an  instance  of  this  ar- 
rangement. Under  an}-  circumstances  side  chancel 
lights  are  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  must  be 
obtained  from  clerestories  if  the  sides  are  necessarily 
blocked  up  by  buildings,  and  the  more  east  window 
there  is  the  more  side  lights  are  necessary.  A 
big  west  window  is  not  to  be  depended  on  for 
the  display  of  a  teredos;  the  light  comes 
too  straight  to  give  shadow.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  sculpture  and  painting  sufficiently  small 
not  to  destroy  the  scale  of  the  building  have  to  be 
rendered  visible,  or  at  least  distinguishable  at  a  great 
distance.  Colour  is  probably  necessary  as  an  assist- 
ance in  this  respect.  In  large  examples  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  altar  and  its  reredos  to  stand  out  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  east  wall,  according  to  the 
precedent  of  nearlj'all  our  cathedrals,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  overpowered  by  the  great  height  of  wall 
above  it.  In  the  same  wa}',  except  in  the  smallest 
cases,  the  altar  stands  on  the  cord  of  an  apse.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  subjects  specially  fitted  for  in- 
troduction into  reredoses,  Mr.  Ridge  stated  his  feeling 
to  be  that  iirst  of  all  the  great  fact  which  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  symbolises — namely,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  primarily  to  be  set  forth, 
and  in  connection  with  it,  if  possible,  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  as  usually  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
our  Saviour  in  majesty.  This  scheme  raa}',  where  cir- 
cumstances permit,  be  indefinitely  enlarged  by  the  in- 
troduction to  any  extent  of  the  incidents  of  thesacred 
history,  the  whole  being  bornewitness  to,  as  at  S.  Mary 
Overy,  by  the  angelic  host  and  the  four  evangelistic 
beasts.  The  placing  a  large  central  figure  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  altar  is  liable  to  suggest  to 
most  minds  a  claim  on  its  part  to  be  the  object  of 
worship.  It  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  The 
use  of  placing  a  representation  of  the  in.stitution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  chief  subject  of  a  reredos 
is  also  strongly  to  be  reprehended  as  a  substitution 
of  the  sacrament  itself  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
signified, 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs,  Doll- 
niann,  Rhodes,  Stannus,  Clarkson,  and  Boyes  took 
part,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given 
to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  the  meeting  terminated. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.* 
^  I'IHE  competitions  for  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Na- 
-*-  tional  Gallery,  and  the  Courts  of  Law,  have 
caused  a  great  expenditure  of  money  and  of  time, 
without  apparently  one  good  practical  result.  As 
exhibitions  of  wild  studentship,  they  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  doubt  and  dis- 
content thus  took  the  place  of  confidence  and  hope. 
Everything  about  them  was  delusive  and  absurd. 
The  judges  were  ignorant  (of  course),  or  even  worse, 
by  dilettante  inexperience.  The  competing 
draughtsmen  were  certainly  shrewd  speculators  in 
this  judicial  incapacity  and  want  of  skill ;  and  the 
wondering  public  were  ignorant,  inexperienced,  and 
inartistic  altogether.  Thus  we  have  had  our  times 
of  tribulation.  And  now  to  have  got  well  rid  of  all 
our  vain  expectations  from  this  Law  Courts'  compe- 
tition, is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the 
present  state  of  the  business  can  afford.  Let  us, 
then,  consider  the  design  that  has  been  accepted  by 
the  authorities,  and  of  which  the  architectural  and 
illustrated  newspapers  give  us  very  detailed  plans 
and  views. 

The  frontage  towards  the  Strand  is  some  500ft, 
long,  which  is  about  the  length  of  S.  Paul's,  and  of 
others  of  our  larger  cathedrals.  In  the  design  of 
the  elevatio*!  there  was,  consequently,  no  difliculty 
on  the  score  of  dimensions.  The  rooms  are  not  of 
any  special  importance,  and  there  is  no  apparen 
reason  why  the  front  should  not  have  been  treated 
in  a  simple  ami  dignified  manner.  Tiie  roof,  how- 
ever, is  broken  into  fourteen  distinct  compartments, 
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and  there  are,  moreover,  just  as  many  anj^^es  in  the 
line  of  wall.  This  intirmity  of  outHiie  naturally 
gives  the  elevation  a  very  feeble,  dislocated  look  ; 
ami.  unfortunately,  it  has  no  positive  redeeming 
merit.  The  windows  are  ugly  and  mean,  the  pinna- 
cles absurd,  and  the  tower  not  worth  the  cost  of  its 
foundation?. 

This  will  never  do.  Simplicity  must  not  be  dili- 
getitly  lost,  nor  dignity  and  power  be  frittered  all 
away.  These  ncccssar}-  characteristics  Avould  be  at 
once  attained  if  the  lines  of  roof  and  wallinic  were 
made  continuous  and  straight,  interrupted  only  by 
the  gable  of  the  hall,  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward to  the  front,  and  by  the  projecting  tower, 
which  niust  be  re-designed.  The  octagon  staircases 
can  be  changed  in  form  with  no  loss  of  convenience. 
a  range  of  dormer  windows  might  decorate  the  ronf, 
and  an  arcade  of  shops  would  i-idiven  the  ground- 
floor  frontage  abutting  on  the  Strand.  The  pinna- 
cles and  carved  bands  would  be  omitted  with  advan- 
tage in  every  way :  and  if  Mr.  Street  is  unable  to 
design  windows  and  tracery  in  the  graceful  manner 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  an  advertisemeut  in  the 
Builder  will  discover  plenty  of  help  for  him  in  this 
rather  important  branch  of  Gothic  art.  l^Iany  a 
*•  professional  *'  reputation  has  been  made  by  the 
*'  assistance  "  of  some  clever  drawing  clerk,  whose 
name,  however,  does  not  transpire  beyond  the  nar- 
row range  of  "  office"  notoriety.  A  successful  rail- 
way jobber  of  "pushing"  habits,  or  a  bankrupt 
builder  with  efficient  patronage,  may  do  wonders  as 
an  architect  by  a  judicious  expenditure  iu  office 
salaries. 

Now  what  we  have  proposed  for  Mr.  Street's  de- 
sign is,  in  fact,  extinction  ;  but  there  is  small  blame 
to  Mr.  Street  for  this  necessity.  He,  like  the  rest 
of  his  class,  has  to  please  or  satisfy  a  public  whose 
tasle  in  .ill  that  concerns  the  building  art  is  univer- 
sally degraded.  Accustomed  through  life  to  the 
most  hideous  extent  of  building  that  the  world  ever 
saw,  regarding  any  knowledge  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives  as  common  and  vulgar,  tit  only  for  buililers 
and  low  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  the  average  Lon- 
doner, in  presence  of  the  art  that  most  affects  bis 
comfort  and  his  life,  is  supercilious  and  ignorant, 
conceited  and  debased.  Kven  of  the  external  aspect 
of  the  streets  he  has  no  clear  perception,  and  has 
never  formed  an  intelligent  opinion.  With  the  ar- 
chitecture of  M'igmore-street  he  feels  quite  at  home  : 
Cromwell-mad  and  (irosvcnor-]dace  he  thinks  are 
**very  lino,"  and  the  British  Museum,  he  is  in- 
structed, is  a  masterpiece. 

This,  then,  is  the  qualit}'  of  person  or  mind  that 
an  architect  who  would  be  successful  must  seelc  to 
satisfy.  And,  if  he  has  ordinary  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  naturally  adopts  the 
most  direct  and  easiest  method  to  command  success. 
Prettiness  is,  of  course,  essential.  "What  else  is  ar- 
chitecture for,  if  not  to  be  pretty?  Of  the  short- 
comings and  had  taste  of  his  design  he  may  be  per- 
fectly or  imperfectly  aware,  but  he  overlays  it  with 
ornament,  and  encrusts  it  with  carving,  until  the 
"whole  is  pronounced  to  be  beautiful.  In  this  great 
requisite  of  modern  architecture  Mr.  Street  fails. 
He  has  no  sense  of  "prettiness."  and  he  substitutes 
confusion,  lie  "was  afraid  of  simple  expressiveness, 
and  he  has  become  incoherent.  He  has  grievously 
erred,  not,  iiowever,  from  negligence  or  want  of  will, 
but  merely  from  natural  incapacity.  Every  man 
is  not  a  born  confectioner ;  and  if  his  work  fails 
through  subjection  to  the  influence  of  a  depraved  and 
vulgar  public  taste,  which  yet  he  is  unable  to  satisfy, 
Mr.  Street  can  hardly  be  reproached  for  this  unfor- 
tunate result. 

But  there  is  also  the  class  of  dilettanti  who  have 
to  be  appeased.  These  are  the  people  that  know  all 
about  styles  and  dates — travelled  men,  sketchers, 
ecclesiologists,  and  the  like.  Among  these  Mr.  Si  root 
appears  to  have  fallen,  and  to  have  found  their 
patronage  to  be  as  damaging  by  its  priggishness 
as  the  demands  of  the  public  are  from  their  igno- 
rance. The  influence  of  this  class  is  occasionally 
useful,  but  many  a  well-meaning  architect  must 
have  found  himself  grievously  burdened  by  their 
equivocal  patronage,  wliich  becomes  a  weight  quite 
as  often  as  a  sujtport.  Mr.  Street  has  been  greatly 
injured  by  their  awkward  advocacy.  The  knowing 
talk  about  "skylines"  and  "  fenestration,"  and  all 
the  cant  of  the  literary  amateur,  h.as  for  some 
months  been  the  language  of  a  certain  class  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Such  ''knowingness "  is, 
however,  oidy  that  half-knowledge  "that  puffeth 
up;  "but  its  habitual  effect  is  painfully  evident  in 
Wr.  Street's  buildings,  which  seem  either  to  be  jiara- 
lysed  by  a  pseudo-clerical  infirniity,  or  designed  by 
some  sacerdotal  ei)icene.  Mr.  Street  is  not  the  only 
sufferer  from  this  cause.  A  large  number  of  our 
recent  churches  evince  the  pernicious  influence  of 
this  emasculated  toue  of  criticism,  and   are   made 


mere  specimens  of  the  transient  ecclesi.astical  fashion, 
instead  of  permanent  monuments  of  art. 

The  true  artist,  however,  rejects  all  these  influ- 
ences, and  works  to  please  or  satisfy  himself,  re- 
gardless alike  of  public  or  patrons.  That  such  is 
the  only  sound  method  of  practice  may  be  clearly 
shown  by  examples  of  success  and  failure  due  to  the 
observance  or  neglect  of  this  very  fundamental  law 
of  good  design. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
make  on  the  present  state,  and  practical  difficulties 
of  Knglish  architecture,  we  are  influenced  by  no 
jiersonal  or  professional  prejudice  or  feeling,  and  to 
avoid  at  flrst  all  questions  about  styles  and  schools, 
we  will  begin  by  referring  to  the  works  of  modern 
engineers.  Ilennie  and  Telford  \\\u\  little  ur  no  need 
to  regard  the  opinion  of  the  public.  They  had  the 
intelligent  support  and  generous  confidence  of  a  few 
men  of  influence  and  good  sense.  And,  as  the 
result,  the  Menai  and  London  bridges  are  two  of  the 
mo?t  simple,  dignified,  and  noble  buildings  in  the 
world.  Times  and  methods  have  changed.  Now 
we  have  competitions  even  for  bridges ;  and  engi- 
neers being  men  of  business,  and  careful  to  keep 
safely  on  the  road  to  professional  success,  most 
readily  abandon  all  reserve,  and  start  on  a  career 
of  extravagance  and  pretence. 

Their  success  may  be  held  to  be  their  justifica- 
tion. "With  Blackfriars  Bridge,  for  instance,  we 
find  the  public  thoroughly  well  pleased,  though  the 
design  is  really  a  wonder  of  depravity.  Bidished 
granite  columns  of  amazing  thickness,  with  carved 
capitals  of  stupendous  weight,  all  made  to  give 
shop-room  to  an  apple-woman,  or  a  convenient  plat- 
form for  a  suicide.  The  parapet  is  a  fiddle-faddle 
of  pretty  cast-iron  arcading,  out  of  scale  with  the 
columns,  incongruous  with  the  capitals,  and  quite 
unsuited  for  a  work  that  should  be  simply  grand  iu 
its  usefulness;  and  at  each  corner  of  the  bridge 
is  a  huge  block  of  masonry  «  propos  of  noth.ing,  a 
well  known  evidence  of  desperate  imbecility. 

On  the  Thames  Embankment,  again,  these  big 
blocks,  which  were  probabh'  suggested  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Jlartin's  architectural  vagaries,  are  very 
freely  used,  so  that,  from  the  river,  it  would  anpear 
that  they  were  the  chief  object  for  whieh  the  em- 
bankment itself  was  made.  The  new  lamp-posts,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  the  ne^vspapers, 
are  a  senseless  jumble  of  "objects,"  from  colossal 
and  very  ugly  fishes  to  miniature  and  meaningless 
faces,  thrown  together  without  reference  to  scale  or 
order  of  any  kind.  Tiie  garden  railing  is  little 
better  than  the  lamp-posts,  and  is  even  more  vexa- 
tious from  its  greater  quantity.  The  comparatJ^'ely 
simple  railing  round  Hyde  Park  is  far  preferable  to 
this  pretty  panelling,  which  will  completely  hide  the 
flowers  when  they  grow,  and  which  is  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  heavy  granite  parapet  and  piers 
on  the  othi'r  side  of  the  road.  This  parapet,  with 
its  pedestals  and  piers,  is  a  sad  waste  of  space  and 
money.  If  it  were  all  cleared  awaj-,  and  replaced 
by  a  simple  stout  iron  railing,  and  a  narrow  sloping 
baidc  of  grass,  we  should  have  the  true  effect  of  an 
embankment,  instead  of  a  mere  parapet  wall.  The 
road  and  the  river  would  both  look  considerably 
wider,  and  the  prospect  along  the  curve  of  the  em- 
bankment would  be  unobstructed.  A  clear  view  of 
the  river  would  be  gained  for  pedestrians,  who  now 
see  little  but  the  smoke  of  the  passing  steamboats; 
and  the  view  from  the  river  itself  woulil  be  less  dis- 
mal, and  not  so  iinpleasantly  suggestive  of  canal 
locks  where  "  drags  are  in  constant  readiness."  The 
river,  in  fact,  would  look  beautiful  instead  of 
ghastly,  and  the  saving  in  hewn  granite  would  bo 
sufficient  to  provide  for  every  care  and  protection 
that  could  be  required.  On  the  outer  face  of  these 
parapet  piers  there  arc  large  metal  lions'  heads  and 
rings.  They  look  like  door-knockers;  but,  suppos- 
ing they  are  meant  for  mooring-rings,  why  are  they 
hung  up  high  in  the  parapet  out  of  reach,  instead  of 
being  fixed  solidly  down  in  the  quay  wall,  at  or 
below  the  high-water  line  ?  As  mere  ornaments 
they  are  childish ;  their  large  size  dimiiushes  the 
apparent  scale  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached ;  and  their  repetition  every  thirty  yards  for 
some  five  or  six  miles  will  be  a  weary  monument  of 
the  dulness  of  the  engineer  who  designed  them. 

At  "Westminster  Bridge,  the  engineer  has  spent 
his  energ}'  in  devising  another  gimcrack  iiatti-rn  of 
lamp-post,  and  a  series  of  bad  imitation*  of  Gothic 
detail;  and  while  so  neglecting  his  special  engineer- 
ing duty,  he  has  committed  a  very  xuiworkmanlike 
bluiuler.  The  fascia  of  each  arch  is  much  broader 
tliau  the  fascia  of  the  bridge,  which  spreads  over 
all  the  arches.  "Where  these  two  intersect  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  the  greater  width  is  lost  in  the 
narrower.  The  mere  statement  of  this  in  words  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  every  arch  must  appear  to  be 
crippled,  suggesting  tlie  idea  of  weakness  and  insta- 
bility, which  the  construction   and   the  remarkable 


vibration  of  the  bridi:;e  seem  further  to  justify. 
These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  absurdities  that 
the  proverbially  "practical"  engineers  commit  when 
they  pretend  to  gratify  the  pubUc  taste.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  architects. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  railing  round 
the  grass  plats  in  Palace  Yard,  bad  in  every  possible 
way,  and  ver\'  manifestly  so  in  the  extravagance  of 
such  an  expenditure  for  the  preservation  of  a  few 
Tom  Thumb  geraniums.  AVhy  cannot  architects 
and  engineers  learn  that  the  r)bject  of  a  fence  is  not 
to  distract  attention  from,  but  to  be  subordinate  to, 
that  which  it  encloses?  The  new  arcade  or  cloister 
is  a  similar  mistake,  with  a  terrible  look  of  perma- 
nence about  it.  The  ra'dings  we  may  hope  to  clear 
away,  but  these  deformities  in  stone  are  too  heavy 
to  be  easily  moved.  It  happened  that  the  base  for 
a  tall  building  was  remarkably  high ;  and  in  making 
the  addition  of  a  very  short  building,  this  verj'  high 
and  heavy  base  was  continued  as  part  of  the  new 
design.  Perhaps  ineptitude  could  do  no  worse.  VTe 
do,  therefore,  call  special  attention  to  this  bit  of 
recent  Gothic ;  and  if  our  readers  will  take  a  few 
dimensions,  showing  the  proportion  of  area  to  pier, 
and  will  compare  these  with  the  cloisters  at  West- 
minster Abbey  close  b}-,  they  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  "names  and  things"  in  the  archi- 
tectural profession. 

Of  S.  Thomas's  Hospital  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
speak  in.  this  category  of  public  favourites,  or  can- 
didates for  public  approval.  Public  opinion  is 
divided  on  its  merits ;  and  probably  its  designer, 
now  that  he  discovers  what  his  drawings  really 
meant,  may  in  this  respect  agree  with  the  public. 
About  the  Midland  Railway  Terminus,  however, 
there  are  not  two  opinions.  Here  the  public  taste 
has  been  exactly  suited,  and  every  kind  of  architec- 
tural decoration  has  been  made  thoroughly  common 
and  unclean.  The  building  inside  and  (mt  is  covered 
with  oruanieut.  and  there  is  polished  marble  enough 
to  furnish  a  cathedral.  The  very  parapet  of  the  cab 
road  is  panelled  and  perforated,  at  a  cost  that  would 
have  supplied  foot-warmers  to  all  the  trains  for 
years  to  come.  Tiiis  monument  of  confectionery  is- 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  result  of  competition  among 
architects  for  the  approval  of  judges  whom  they 
know  to  be  incompetent.  The  "  Midland"  directors 
are  able  administrators  of  the  railway  business,  and 
probably  of  their  own ;  but  was  there  any  evidence 
that  they  were  qualified  iu  any  way  to  decide  upou 
the  respective  merits  of  the  competitors,  or  to  select 
a  design  to  be  built  iu  an  important  metropolitan 
thoroughfare?  Is  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  knowledge  ?  and  if  not, 
how  can  their  accumidatedignorance  become  eflicienii 
iu  its  stead  ?  These  are  questions  that — in  the  in- 
terests of  the  art,  about  which  tliey  are  so  very  care- 
ful when  their  own  interests  are  equally  involved — 
the  competing  architects  ought,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, to  have  had  satisfactorily  answered.  Judg- 
ing by  the  building,  however,  we  imagine  tliat  (piite 
a  different  course  was  pursued;  and  in  the  success- 
ful design,  at  any  rate,  the  noble  art  of  building  has 
beeu  treated  as  a  mere  trade  advertisement.  Showy 
and  expensive,  it  will,  for  the  present,  be  a  striking 
contrast  with  its  adjoining  neighbour.  The  (Jreat 
Northern  Terminus  is  not  graceful,  but  it  is  simple, 
characteristic,  and  true.  No  one  would  mistake  its 
nature  and  use.  The  Midland  front  is  inconsistent 
in  style  and  meretricious  in  detail ;  a  piece  of  com- 
mon "  art  manufacture "  that  makes  the  Great 
Northern  front  appear  by  contrast  positively  charm- 
ing. There  is  no  relief  or  quiet  in  any  part  of  the 
work.  The  eye  is  constantly  troubled  and  tormented,, 
and  the  mechanical  patterns  follow  one  another  with 
such  rapidity  and  perseverance,  that  the  mind  be- 
comes irritated  where  it  ought  to  be  gratified,  and 
goaded  to  criticism  where  it  should  be  led  calmly  to 
approve.  There  is  here  a  complete  travesty  of  noble 
associations,  and  not  the  slightest  care  to  save  these 
from  a  sordid  contact.  An  elaboration  that  might 
be  suitable  for  a  chapter-house,  or  a  cathedral  choir, 
is  used  as  an  "  advertising  medium"  for  bagmen's 
bedrooms  and  the  costly  discomforts  of  a  terminus 
hotel,  and  the  architect  is  thus  a  mere  expensive 
rival  of  the  company's  head  cook  in  catering  for  the 
low  enjoyments  of  the  great  travelling  crowd.  To- 
be  consistent,  the  directors  should  not  confine  their 
expression  of  artistic  feeUng  to  these  great  buildings 
only.  Their  porters  might  be  dressed  as  javelin  men, 
their  guards  as  beefeaters,  and  their  station-masters 
don  the  picturesque  attire  of  Garter  Kiug-at-arms. 
Their  carriages  might  be  copied  from  the  Lord 
jNfayor's  Show,  and  even  the  engine  wheels  might 
imitate  the  Gothic  window  near  their  terminus  at 
"Vork.  These  things,  however,  will  eventually  come ; 
the  water-tank,  we  see,  is  moulded  iu  the  Gothic 
style. 

Yet  who  is  to  blame  for  all  this  ?  The  directors- 
meant  well,  uo  doubt,  and  are  iu  a  state  of  childisli 
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or  other  igjnorance.  And  if  the  architect  is  held  re- 
sponsible, he  may  refer  at  (ince  to  the  system.  Of 
course  the  work  is  mechanical  and  unimaginative ; 
but  does  the  public  demand  anything  better?  Are 
there  those  among  us  who  are  able  to  judge  of  ■\\orlv 
and  to  sympathise  \irith  and  efficiently  to  support  a 
genuine  workman?  Wehaye,  in  fact,  no  real  artist 
■workmen,  like  Fischer  of  Nuremberg,  or  John  of 
Padua,  and  our  enterprising  directors  must,  there- 
fore, put  up  with  what  they  can  get — an  eminent 
architect,  "  art  manufacture,"  and  sufficient  mone5\ 

Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Street's  lesson  and  example. 
TVe  are  not  dealing  with  an  art  that  ennobles,  but 
with  a  profession  that  pleases,  or  is  supposed  to 
please..  And  now  that  so  much  nonsense  ha*^  been 
written  about  '•Temples  of  Themis"  and  "Palaces 
of  Justice,"  it  is  possible  that  an  architect  may  have 
really  good  common  sense,  and  yet  find  his  courage 
unequal  to  the  determined  assertion  of  the  doctrine 
that  Courts  of  Law  should  be  simple  even  to  plain- 
ness in  their  general  appearance.  Law  personified 
is  of  majestic  presence,  and  were  we  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  palace  for  an  ideal  representative  of  justice, 
perhaps  our  highest  efforts  would  fail  to  produce  a 
fit  abode  for  so  august  a  sovereignty.  But  we  are 
now  concerned  with  no  ideal,  hut  with  a  very  homely 
common  law,  and  precarious  Chancery  practice.  We 
are  providing  a  place  for  the  settlement  of  miserable 
■disputes,  originating  in  folly  or  knavery,  or  in  the 
very  imperfection  of  the  law,  or,  it  may  be,  in  all 
three  combined.  It  requires  but  a  glance  around  a 
court  to  see  that  a  grave,  not  to  say  a  sad  simplicity 
of  style,  will  best  reflect  the  mental,  moral,  and 
material  condition  of  those  whose  interests  compel 
their  unwilling  attendance.  Comfort,  cleanliness, 
tranquillit}'.  and  air,  are  of  course  essential ;  but 
what  is  called  grandeur  or  magnificence  is  merelv 
impertinent.  It  wonld  do  to  gape  at  for  a  da}'-  or 
two,  and  then  be  either  forgotten  or  offensive.  The 
court  would  not  be  ennobled,  but  there  would  be  so 
much  grandeur,  and  so  forth,  thrown  away  or 
brought  into  contempt.  In  fact,  the  association  of 
Courts  of  Law  seems  to  be  rather  with  lunatic  asylums 
and  debtors'  prisons,  than  with  palaces  or  temples  ; 
and,  taking  a  middle  position  between  the  two 
groups,  a  style  neither  grandiose  nor  mean,  splendid 
nor  sad,  but  a  happy  medium  of  decent  plainness, 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  appropriate. 

The  Strand  front  of  the  building,  70ft.  high  to 
the  eaves,  with  an  additional  70ft.  at  the  hall  and 
the  tower,  must  be  effective  when  designed  with 
simphcity  of  outline  and  rhythm  of  parts,  and  with 
such  variety  of  detail  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
characteristic  expression  to  the  several  rooms  ;  and 
this  may  easilj'  be  done  by  slight  modifications  of 
the  windows  and  their  tracery.  Above  all,  we  must, 
in  the  name  of  the  public,  express  an  earnest  hope 
thfit  the  lower  part  of  the  Strand  front  ma}'  form  a 
continued  extension  of  the  line  of  shops.  The  in- 
trusion of  a  blank  stone  wall  will  be  a  constant  and 
incalculable  injury  to  the  neighbouring  property^ 
The  slightest  observation  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  if  the  lower  arches  of  Somerset  House  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  round  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  Strand  would  gain  immensely  in 
business  value,  and  the  building  itself,  though  still 
a  dark  cloud  over  the  street,  would  have  a  golden 
lining.  Besides,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Strand  frontage  of  Somerset  House  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 

The  design  for  the  Law  Courts  is,  however,  but 
of  transient  interest,  in  comparison  with  the  popular 
ignorance  of  the  building  arts  which  the  competition 
has  brought  to  light,  and  the  cause  of  this  ignorance 
we  shall  no^^  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  at  present  no  such  thing 
as  a  building  art.  This  is  entirely  lost.  AVe  have 
what  is  called  the  profession  of  architecture,  which, 
as  it  pretends  to  the  practice  of  art,  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  impo-sture.  The  essence  of  art  is  handiwork, 
not  the  preparations  for  work,  such  as  the  "designs" 
and  drawings  compiled  b}'  the  architect,  his  "assis- 
tant," or  his  numerous  "  staff,"  any  more  than  the 
scaffolding  erected  by  the  Irish  labourer.  Art  is  the 
practice  of  the  instructed,  free,  and  self-guided 
workman — the  conjoint  operation  of  head  and  hand; 
not  the  painstaking  of  an  imitator,  the  dull  labour 
of  a  draughtsman,  nor  the  dry  mechanical  drudgery 
of  an  artisan.  There  is  no  absolute  refusal  of  me- 
chanical assistance  or  of  any  worthy  tools,  but 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  give  the  utmost  play 
and  freedom  to  the  intellect  and  the  imagination — to 
the  well-trained  hand  and  thoroughly  instructed  mind. 
The  best  buildings  of  all  ages  have  been  made,not  by 
professional  gentlemen  and  their  drawing  clerks,  but 
by  labouring  handicraftsmen  of  various  schools  of 
art.  The  cliief  buildings  of  the  last  three  centuries 
of  the  Art  History  of  Europe  have  been  designed  by 
"architects."  They  are  scholarly,  elaborate,  im- 
posing,   expensive,    and   of  late,   pretty,    vulgar, 


childish,  or  grim,  as  the  prevailing  fashion  or 
individual  fancy  may  have  required. 

At  present  there  is  no  help  for  this  substitution  of 
the  imposture  for  the  reality.  lu  olden  time  people, 
both  in  public  and  private,  built  on  their  own  free- 
holds with  honest  intention,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  endurance.  They  employed  workmen  whose 
delight  w.'is  in  the  product  of  their  own  skill,  and 
with  whom  the  employer  was  in  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse.  The  style  of  work  was  national, 
and  as  well  umlerstood  by  the  people  as  their  own 
language.  People  no  more  thought  of  building  in 
"  styles"  than  of  talking  in  "tongues."  The  mason 
could  build  simply  for  a  cottage,  or  gloriously  for 
a  cathedral.  His  perfect  familiarity  with  his  work, 
his  good  sense  and  cultivated  imagination,  were  his 
only  guides  ;  and  to  these  plain  working  men,  whom 
our  modern  architects  are  very  proud  to  imitate,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  chief  remaining  glories  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  system  was  universal  until  the 
Classical  revival.  The  art  of  Egj'pt.  of  Greece,  of 
Nineveh,  and  of  Hindustan,  was  evidently  in  each 
case  genuine,  the  product  of  the  workman.  No 
architect,  as  we  understand  the  word,  would  have 
designed  the  Parthenon  with  its  amazing  delicacy  of 
curve,  and  its  rich  variety  of  sculpture.  The  need 
and  value  of  these  curves  would  never  have  been 
discovered  b}'  an  architectural  draughtsman,  and 
their  recognition  and  adoption  .show  that  the  builder 
was  a  genuine  workman.  Ictinus,  the  so-called 
architect,  was  a  cunning  master-builder  (rro^oc 
oiKodofio<S)  the  2vorkinfj  head  of  a  band  of  working 
men.  The  same  is  unquestionably  true  of  Phidias 
and  his  helpers.  Their  carvings  are  clearly 
spontaneous — not  imitative  second-hand  work. 

The  metopes — some  of  them  archaic  in  st5de — 
prove  that  even  iinder  the  prince  of  sculptors,  the 
older  carvers  held  their  own ;  and  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  appears  to  be  the  direct  expression  of  the 
chisel,  ■without  even  previous  modelling.  The  very 
failings  and  imperfections  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis  are  conclusive  evidence  of  this  rule,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  working  mason.  Of 
course  there  was  subordination,  but  the  subordination 
was  all  within  the  workman  class.  So  in  our  own 
old  churches  and  cathedrals,  the  design  was  ob- 
viously done  by  the  workman ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
record  of  design  at  all.  The  work  was  "  built,"  or 
the  stone  was  "cut,"  and  that  included  what  we  call 
the  design.  The  constant  activity  of  thought,  indi- 
cated in  slight  modifications  of  plan  or  detail — the 
quaint  and  often  exquisite  winding-up  of  portions 
of  the  work — the  natural  and  spontaneous  outgrowth 
of  the  carving — the  boldness  and  even  coarseness  of 
idea  and  treatment,  in  conjunction  with  surprising 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  reveal  the 
master  and  the  workman  in  a  single  mind. 

But  now  instead  of  a  class  of  noble  working  men, 
we  have  the  "architectural  profession,"  a  number  of 
soft-headed  "  gentlemen,"  who  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  make  sketches,  or  "plans  and  elevations," 
but  who,  at  any  rate,  can  get  them  made — who  pre- 
pare what  are  called  "designs"  in  any  "style,"  and 
submit  them  to  people  ignorant  of  every  stjde,  for 
their  approval  and  acceptance.  Of  course  this  ap- 
proval is  not  gained  b}'  real  merit,  as  members  of 
many  a  building  committee  can  testify,  and  it  argues 
little  for  the  business  sagacity,  with  which  profes- 
sional men  are  sufficiently  endowed,  if  the  design  is 
not  made  carefully'  bad,  should  the  employers'  whim 
demand  the  effort.  We  remember  to  have  seen  this 
method  exemplified  in  a  certain  competition  with 
very  marked  success.  Nor  is  this  designing  to  order 
the  only  evil  of  the  system  ;  the  profession  is,  in 
fact,  a  mere  trade.  Designs  are  made  and  sent  to 
any  distance,  to  be  contracted  for  by  any  speculator, 
who  will  make  money  of  them,  if  nothing  else;  and 
to  be  built  by  mere  slaves  of  workmen,  who  will  make 
sad  work  of  them  if  they  can.  The  architect's  superin- 
tendence, instead  of  being  constant  and  careful,  and 
in  a  sense  almost  affectionate  and  paternal,  is  scanty, 
heartless,  perfunctory,  or  altogether  wanting.  How, 
then,  will  the  building  fare?  The  only  hope  would 
be  in  the  "  clerk  of  the  works,"  but  he  is  a  sort  of 
stepfather  or  trustee,  who  has  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  drawings.  There  is,  consequently,  no  motive  for 
expres.sion  in  the  work,  and  none  of  that  "handling," 
the  evidence  of  the  artist's  presence  and  effort,  which 
is  as  valuable  in  building  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  in 
painting  or  in  sculpture.  Nothing  is  more  to  be 
regretted  in  the  so-called  restorations  at  our  eccle- 
siastical buildiugs,  than  the  total  loss  df  this  per- 
vading evidence  of  the  workman's  mind. 

This  customary  trading  in  designs  has  now  become 
absurd.  Architects  are  so  little  like  "  chief  builders," 
'  that  they  almost  cease  to  be  builders  at  all ;  and 
there  are  ludicrous  but  autlienticatcd  tales  of  their 
ignorance  of  their  own  nominal  works.  One  large 
building,  on  which  the  "commission"  amounted  to 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  is  said  to  Lave  been  visited 


by  the  architect  for  less  than  half  an  hour  during  its 
entire  construction.  "We  have  recently  seen  the 
statement  that  nearly  sixty  "restorations"  have 
been  superintended  for  an  "eminent  architect"  by 
one  clerk  of  works.  Let  our  readers  translate  this 
fact  into  the  sphere  of  any  other  profession,  and 
imagine  the  Attorney-General,  for  instance,  com- 
posing speeches  for  every  circuit  in  the  calendar,  and 
employing  law  stationers  to  recite  them  ;  or  an 
archbisliop  "designing"  sermons  on  commission ; 
with  an  additional  allowance  for  "pulpit  clerks"  to 
deliver  them ;  or  a  surgeon  receiving  heavy  fees  for 
operations  to  be  performed,  and  handing  over  the 
necessary  "drawings  and  specifications "  to  various 
country  chemists  and  druggists;  and  they  will  be 
enabled  to  understand  something  of  the  present 
practice  of  the  architectural  profession.  It  is 
quite  tim-^  that  the  system  should  be  exposed, 
condemned,  and  thorough!}''  exploded.  The  public 
should  be  taught  to  understand  that  the  names 
of  "eminent  per.sons "  in  the  profession  are  delu- 
sions, and  that  they  are  themselves  the  sufferers 
by  the  continuance  of  a  deceptive  custom,  and  are 
deeply  interested  in  its  abolition. 

There  is  another  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
old  method  and  the  new.  On  examining  any  of  our 
ancient  buildings  it  becomes  clearly  evident  that, 
however  commanding  and  impressive  the  work  may 
be  to  the  beholder,  it  was  not  so  to  the  builder.  His 
power  of  intellect  and  imagination  could  demons- 
trate itself  in  stone,  and  overcome  those  minds  that 
had  less  comprehensiveness  of  idea  in  that  special 
direction  and  form.  But  his  own  mind  was  in  no 
subjective  condition.  He  had  no  awe  of,  and  little 
reverence  for,  his  work.  He  was  a  "master 
worker"  and  a  creator,  or  an  associated  "chief 
master  ;"  and  superintendent  of  "  creators,"  and  his 
work  was  simply  a  dehght  to  him,  the  outward  form 
and  expression  of  a  miad  sympathetic  and  serious, 
but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  superstitious  or 
debased.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  this  than 
the  modern  counterpart.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
delight  or  power,  but  onl}'  that  the  architect  was 
intensely  eager  for  applause,  and  painfully  careful 
for  further  employment,  or  else  that  his  mind  being 
weakened  by  subordination  to  a  vain  imagination,  he 
became  a  feeble  worshipper  of  his  own  poor  work. 

The  interiors  of  most  of  the  high  ritual  churches 
are  marked  by  the  latter  peculiarity,  and  some  clear 
evidences  of  this  kind  of  mental  debasement  are 
seldom  wanting.  "  The  font  at  S.  Alban's,  Holborn, 
for  instance,  which  has  been  designed  with  much 
care,  would  be  beneath  the  genius  of  a  manufacturer 
of  Tonbridge  ware ;  and  the  speckled  and  spotted 
coloured  brick  patterns  on  the  walls,  here  and  at 
All  Saints',  Margaret-street,  are  precise  reminis- 
cences of  a  favourite  nursery  toy.  These  several 
characteristics  are,  however,  generally  more 
strikinglj'  manifested  in  what  is  called  the  'reredos,' 
not  the  old  eastern  choir-screens,  which  are  some- 
times so  called,  but  a  comparatively  recent  impor- 
tation from  abroad,  an  un-English  innovation, 
favoured  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  a  much- 
desired  patch  of  prettiness,  or  the  exhibition  of  such 
superfluous  folly  as  is  not  entirely  used  up  in  other 
details  of  the  church,  and  which  gives  the  com- 
munion table  the  appearance  of  a  quasi-Mediseval 
sideboard. 


CHIPS. 

Last  week  the  foundatiou  stone  of  a  cottago 
hospital  for  Ulverstou  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Mylea 
Kennedy,  The  building  will  provide  accommodation 
for  six  suffering  and  four  convalescent  patients. 

Mr.  Pcarce,  of  Orford  Hill,  Norwich,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Surveyor  to  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians. 
Mr.  Brown,  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  was 
a  candidate. 

Mr.  Bcnest,  one  nf  the  Cir,y  Surveyors  of  Norwich, 
has  resigned  his  oflice.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whetlirr 
to  appoint  a  successor  or  not;  probably  there  will 
only  be  ouc  surveyor  instead  of  two,  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  S.Welmau  has  been  appointed  Town  Surveyor 
of  Godalming.     There  were  tliree  other  candidates. 

A  New  Roman  (Catholic)  Church  has  been  opened 
at  Wigan.  It  was  constructed  out  of  a  modified  and 
enlarged  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  from  designs 
of  Mr.  Edward  Kerby,  architect,  Liverpool. 

From  some  unexplained  cause,  according  to  the 
Liverpool  Mercury^  there  is  an  immense  disparity 
between  the  consumption  of  w\ater  for  domestic  pur- 
poses in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  With  the 
constant  supply  system  in  operation,  Manchester 
householders  only  uso  14  gallons  per  head;  while  in 
Liverpool,  witli  a  supply  of  ten  hours,  the  consump- 
tion rises  to  21  gallons  per  hoad  per  day. 

The  Margate  Pier  and  Harbour  Company  havo 
determined  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  C^harlc?* 
Powis  &  Co.  of  MiUwall,  for  the  construction  of  lUu 
new  extension  jetty,  for  the  siuu  of  Xlii,0OO. 
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DESIGX  FOR  MANSION. 

COMr.\CTNES.S  of  .irr-ingmncnt,  economy  of 
space,  and  effective  groupinK  of  tlie  v.irlons 
parts,  .ire  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  design,  liy 
adopting  a  plan  as  nearly  square  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  long,  draughty,  unlit  corridors  arc  very 
carefully  avoided,  while  lioldness  of  elevation  is 
obLiined  on  .-ill  four  sides.  Tlie  h.all  is  kept  well  into 
the  interior  and  all  the  principal  rooms  are  arranged 
round  it.  The  only  passage  on  the  ground  floor  is  one 
about  '20ft.  in  length  communicating  with  the  li.ill 
and  back  lobby.  This  lobby  (which  is  lit  by  stair- 
case window)  is  also  well  into  the  interior,  and  is 
shut  oft  from  kitchen  and  scullery  ;  the  last  named 
are  specially  ventilated  through  the  lantern  light 
shown  on  plan.  Notwithstanding  that  the  princiiial 
rooms  are  a  few  feet  only  from  the  kitchen,  the  pos- 
sibility of  smells  or  objectionable  air  penetrating  into 
them  or  ascending  to  the  other  floors  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  while  the  arrangement  has  also  the 
advantage  of  preventing  draughts. 

The  rooms  are  disposed  in  s\icli  manner  as  to 
receive  the  sun's  rays  when  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  occupied.  AVe  have  too  many  dull  days  in  this 
country  for  the  coiitrarj-  to  be  advisable.  The 
■windows  are  especially  large  and  .supplied  \\  ith 
movable  sashes. 

A  "porte  cochere"  might  with  advantage  be 
placed  in  advance  of  the  vestibule  and  a  conserva- 
tory communicating  with  it  adjoining  thedrawing- 
room. 

The  first-Hoor  plan  is  .<in  exact  reproduction  of  the 
ground  plan,  and  the  brick  partitions  throughout  are 
carried  up  into  and  support  the  roof.  The  ail- 
vantages  of  this  method  of  construction  are  so  mani- 
fold and  obvious  that  they  need  not  now  be  re- 
peated. 

A  stair  landing  of  ample  dimensions  is  provided  on 
first  floor,  from  which  the  principiil  rooms  are 
entered  direct,,  as  is  the  case  on  the  ground  floor.  .\ 
fireplace  is  also  provided  on  this  landing  which  should 
be  rcgul.arly  utilised  that  the  vitiated  air  be  imme- 
diately consumed,  and  tlie  temperature  regulated. 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  water-closets  should  be  excluded  from  the 
first  floor  when  additional  .stories  are  provided.  For 
ordinary  use  that  on  the  ground  floor  is  available, 
from  which  a  special  ventilating  flue  is  provided. 
Other  water-closets  would  be  arranged  on  the  second 
floor,  also  specially  ventilated.  The  bell  turret 
would  be  utilised  as  a  ventilating  shaft  fcr  servants' 
water-closet.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
more  than  usual  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
render  the  building  pure  and  healthy,  and  for  these 
reasons  the  water-closet  was  purposely  omitted  from 
the  bedroom  floor,  but  there  are  convenient  places 
for  it  should  it  be  insisted  on. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  a  building  of 
great  width  such  as  this  is  very  ditlicult,  awkward, 
and  expensive  to  roof,  and  hence  houses  of  this 
kind  are  almost  invariably  disproportionately 
long  and  narrow.  Tlie  roof  plan  will,  however,  at 
once  dispel  this  idea.  There  is  no  gutter  of  any 
kind,  the  centre  is  utilised  as  a  cistern,  and  this  cistern 
is  amjdy  supported  on  several  brick  walls.  If  it 
were  desirable  to  store  tlie  wliole  of  the  roof  water  it 
might  be  made  considerably  dce|ier  than  shown  in 
section. 

NoTK. — The  incidental  statement  of  the  referees 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  storing  water  on  any 
of  the  jilans  w.is  a  mistake. 

The  children's  nursery  is  placed  that  the  noise 
should  not  cause  annoyance  to  the  occupants  of  otlier 
parts  of  the  Iiouse. 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  entire  lilock  above  the 
ground  floor  are  about  l.">lj,0n0ft,  or  l.")7,00'lft..  and 
from  comi>.arison  with  othor  buildings  which  the 
author  ha-s  erected  he  is  confident  that  it  can  be 
executed  complete  for  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  con- 
ditions— viz.,  lud.  per  foot  cube,  or  loss  than 
i;7,000. 

Mr.  .lames  Hicks,  of  Redruth,  architeot.  is  the 
author  of  this  design,  to  which  first  honourable  men- 
tion was  awarded. 


ROY\.L     INSTITUTE     OF     BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS. 

A   T  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute, 

l\.     on  Jlonday  evening  last,  the  President,   Mr. 

T.  II.  AVvatt.  occupied  the  chair. 

The  min\ites  of  the  last  ordinary  general  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Pkksiuunt  announced  the  decease  of  Mr. 
IJowen,  of  IG,  Walbrook.  .Vssociate 

The  Si'.riiETARY,  Mr.  C.  L.  Easthike.  announced 
several  donations  to  the  l.ibr.ary,  and  read  a  li<t  of 
books  purchased  for  the  Institute  at  the  sale  of  the 
late  Professor  Willis's  library.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  accorded  to  the  varicnis  donors, 
and  to  Mr.  \Vya"tt  Papworth  for  his  kindness  in  as- 
sisting the  Library  Committee  in  selecting  from  the 
catalogue  of  Professor  'Willis's  books  those  most 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  balloted  for 
and  dulv  elected  members  of  the  Institute  : — .\s 
Fellows!  Sir.  J.  F.  Fuller,  170,  Great  lirunswiek- 
street.  Dublin :  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn.  Birmingham ; 
Mr.  tT.  Redford,  ."n.  Princess-street,  Manchester; 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Saiulers,  Derby. — .\s  Associates  : 
Mr.  A.  "W.  Archer,  1'2,  Sise-lane,  E.C.  ;  Mr.  I'.  E. 
Banks,  23,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C;  Jlr.  J,  B.  Cohen, 
15,  S.  .Tobn's  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.AV. ;  Jlr.  S. 
Hill.  23.3,  Camden-ro.id,  N. ;  and  Mr.  C.  Keilly,  ti2. 
Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

The  President  said  he  had  recently  seen  some 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  5Ir.  Ham- 
mond. Acting  Secret,iry  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  interest- 
ing ruins  at  Baalbec.  He  had  also  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Grove,  Secretary  of  the  P.alestine  ICxplora- 
tioQ  Fund.  The  Council  propose'  to  refer  those 
matters  to  the  Committee  on  Ancient  Monuments, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  steps  to  co-operate  with  the 
parties  as  to  their  respective  objects.  At  the  appro.ich- 
ing  Conference  it  was  Imped  to  receive  re|iorts  from 
Committees  appointed  by  the  Institute  on  three 
important  subjects— viz..  professional  charges,  com- 
petitions, and  the  employment  of  surveyors.  'When 
these  report.s  were  in  a  forward  state  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  there  should  be  a  special  general  meeting 
of  the  Institute  to  consider  them  before  they  were 
read  at  the  Conference.  It  was  proposed  to  have 
th.at  special  meeting  on  the  2Mtli  of  l^Iay. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Haywakd  asked  whether  the  Council 
had  taken  into  consideration  or  had  been  asked  to 
give  .advice  respecting  the  important  compi-lilions 
now  pending.  He  thought  it  desirable  that_  some 
action  should  be  taken  with  reference  thereto,  with- 
out w.aiting  for  the  report  of  the  ('oiumittee. 

The  PnivsiDiCNT  replied  that  no  ap[ilieation  of  the 
nature  referred  to  had  been  m.ide  to  the  Council. 
■Whether  the  Committee  had  received  any  applica- 
tion for  advice  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  H.'. YWABD  submitted  that  when  any  series  of 
important  competitions  was  before  the  public,  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  the  Council  should  take  cogni- 
■sanceof  them,  for  the  matter  was  of  much  greater 
importance  than  many  ethers  that  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Institute.  It  was  a  matter  that 
ought  not  to  be  shelved  nor  allowed  to  wait  for  Com- 
mittees' .action.  He  spoke  with  especial  reference  to 
the  School  Board  competitions.  Some  of  the  Scboid 
Boards  had  made  really  handsome  offers;  others 
finite  the  reverse.  \  large  number  of  architects 
were  engaged  or  proposed  to  engage  in  designing 
schools,  and  for  .almost  every  school  proposed  to  be 
built  in  London  six  architects  would  be  invited  to 
compete.  In  all  probability  the  invitation  would  bo 
responded  to  by  each.  The  School  Board  proposed 
no  premium  of  any  kind,  except  that  the  building 
would  be  entrusted  to  the  successful  competitor  for 
execution.  As  one  of  the  Fellows  of  that  Institute 
(Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke)  w.as  .an  active  member  of 
the  London  School  Board,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
matter  might  be  taken  up  with  great  advantage,  and 
some  plan  devised  by  which  a  large  amount  of  this 
labour  would  be  saved.  In  inakiTig  these  remarks 
he  had  in  his  miml  more  particularly  the  large  seric's 
of  competitions  which  took  place  three  or  four  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  .\syluMis 
Boanl.  -Xt  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  unfortunate 
that  the  Council  had  not  taken  some  action  in  the 
matter,  as  a  useful  precedent  udght  have  been  laid 
down  for  future  guidance. 

The  Pi!t:sii>i;st  said  that  the  Council  h,ad  not  b.ad 
any  application  made  to  them  either  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  origin.ating  these  competitions  or  from 
any  of  the  parties  t.aking  part  in  them,  and  as  there 
was  a  Cinumitteeeng.aged  in  considering  the  question 
they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  for  them  to  take  any 
further  action.  However,  he  would  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting.  .\t  the 
Conference  he  hoped  that  the  matter  would  b.> 
satisfactorilv  dealt  T.itb. 


■Jfr.  EAsTHKn,  the  secretary,  said  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
petitions, he  might  say  that  the  opiiuons  expressetl 
on  the  subject  throughout  the  profession  generally 
were  widely  at  variance.  Until  these  opinions  were 
well  considered  the  Council  would  find  great  difficulty 
in  laying  down  any  rule. 

The  Pi!ESim:xT  next  announced  that  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  Professor  .Sniidt.  of  Vienna,  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  of  the  honour  conferral 
upon  him  by  being  presented  with  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

Captain  Sei>dos,  R.E..  then  read  a  long  and 
elaborate  paper  "On  the  Necessity  and  Method  of 
Testing  Building  Materials,"  but  as  the  paper  was 
not  in  type,  and  the  MS.  could  not  be  lent  to  the 
reporters,  we  deem  it  best  to  postpime  our  report  of 
it  rather  than  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  a  transcript 
of  such  notes  as  we  were  able  to  take  (necessarily 
disconnected)  from  a  paper  bristling  with  dimensions 
and  figures,  and  very  rapidly  rcail.  The  paper  was 
so  long  as  to  preclude  discussion,  but  it  wa.s 
most  valuable  and  important,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
materials  which  had  been  tested  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  in  any  previous  experiments.  The  author 
clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  experiments, 
and  showed  that  the  experiments  which  had  hitherto 
been  carried  out  with  such  small  pieces  of  stone  an<l 
wood  as  lin.  and  2in.  cube  tlid  not  give  such  relialJe 
data  as  those  made  with  cubes  of  1ft.  or  18in.  He 
pointed  out  the  great  diversity  existing  in  the  works 
of  authorities  on  tlie  strength  of  materials,  ob- 
serving that  such  diversity  iloul)tless  arose  from  the 
use  of  different  apparatus,  from  the  materials  being 
tried  under  varying  conditions,  and  from  different 
methods  of  recording  the  observations.  He  entered 
at  great  length  into  the  subjects  of  iron,  wood,  stone, 
and  concrete,  and  produced  tabulatetl  statements  of 
recent  experiments  m.ade  by  Mr.  ICirkaldy  with 
different  varieties  of  those  materials  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  In  conclusion, 
he  urged  upon  architects  ami  civil  engineers  alike  to 
one  and  all  co-operate  in  ascertaining  the  strength 
and  peculiarities  of  the  various  materials  with  whicli 
they  had  to  deal,  aiul  tims  set  at  rest  many  doubtful 
and  per[ilexing  points.  This  was  a  most  serious  and 
imytortaut  matter,  and  affected  not  only  one's  pro- 
fes-iloual  re[iutation,  but  the  safety  of  the  public. 
We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  publish  the  paper. 

The  Pricsidicnt  said  that  as  the  paper  was  so  long 
and  important,  and  could  not  be  worthily  discussed 
in  a  few  moments,  it  wmdd  be  best,  if  it  suitiid 
Captain  Seddon's  convenience,  to  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  to  another  evening.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  next  meeting  was  a  special  genei-al 
meeting,  and  the  one  after  that  was  a  meeting  for 
settling  and  arranging  various  matters  connected 
with  the  approaching  .Vrehitectural  Conference  ;  but 
the  next  ordinary  meeting,  he  tliought,  might  be 
appropriated  to  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  when 
he  hoped  that  Sir.  Kirkaldy  and  other  gentlemen 
then  present,  who  were  entitled  to  speak  upon  the 
1  subject,  would  again  favour  the  In.stitute  with  their 
attendance.  He  was  sure  that  the  meeting  would  be 
unanimous  in  thanking  Captain  .Setldon  for  his  paper, 
though  he  would  not  then  formally  propose  a  vt>te 
of  thanks,  but  leave  it  till  the  evening  when  the 
paiier  would  be  discussed.  The  paper  most  aUy 
treated  of  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
they,  as  architects,  could  give  their  attention  to. 
(.Applause.) 

Captain  Skduox  intimated  his  readiness  to  attend 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  l!tssi;r.i.  then  explained  to  the  meeting  a  very 
ingenious  instrument  invented  by  him  for  taking 
per.spectives.  The  instrument,  which  tlie  inventor 
terms  the  "  bicentrolinead."  is  described  by  one  of  our 
corresiiondents,  "  P.  E.  M.,"  at  p.  3-1.")  of  the  present 
number  of  the  BfiLDixG  Niiw.s. 

The  Pi::;sii)i.;sT  then  declared  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. The  ne.xt  meeting  will  be  a  special  general 
meeting  of  members  only,  to  receive  report  and 
balanee-sheet  for  the  past  year,  and  to  elect  oflicets 
for  the  ensuing  vear. 


BmoiiKi'sK  CiiMKTKi'.v. — Tlic  LociU  Board  of 
Health  of  Brighouse  have  selected  the  design 
(marked  '•  Experientia ")  of  Slessrs.  William  Gay 
and  I'".  Bartrani  Payton,  of  Exchange-buildings, 
Bradf<ird,  architects,  for  their  new  cemetery,  and 
have  instrucleil  them  to  obtain  tenders  for.  and  to 
carry  out  the  works  at  once,  subject  to  some  con- 
ditions. The  Board  have  also  conferred  the  second 
premium  on  Mr.  Helliwell,  of  Brighouse.  architect ; 
and  the  third  on  Messrs.  Hokum  and  Connor,  of 
Uewsbury,  architects. 
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CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 
ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— IX. 

fi;a  giocondo  and  the  lojibardi. 

A  MONK    whose    works  are  not  so  well 
known   as  they   ought   to  be  took  au 
active  part  in  the  revival  of  antique  archi- 
tecture in  Italy.     jNIuch  more  fitted  for  the 
business  of  active  life  than  for  the  monoton- 
ous and  useless  one  of  the  cloister,  he  ap- 
pears to  ha\'e  been  in  reality  a  monk  in  name 
only.     Such  was  Fi'a  Giovanni  Giocondo,  of 
Verona.     The  surname  of  Era  Giocondo,  or, 
as  we  might  call  him,   '-the  merry    friar" 
(Frater,    Frate,    Fra,    Frere,    Friar),   is  un- 
known.    It  appears  to  us  not  impossible  that 
Giocondo  may  have  been  his  family  name, 
just  as  Gay  and  JNIorry  are  surnames  with 
ourselves.     For,  certcs,  there  seems  nothing 
in   his   character   to   lead  to  the  distinctive 
epithet  of    "  jocund,"  seeing   that  he  was  a 
most  learned,  grave,  and  reverend  signer,  dis- 
tinguished by  uncommon  erudition  and  great 
natural  abilities.     He  appears  to  have  been 
born   at   Verona   about  the   middle   of    the 
fifteenth  century.     Amongst  other  acquire- 
ments he  applietl  himself  diligently  to  archi- 
tecture,  and  at  an  early  age  visited  Rome 
and    Southern    Italy,    gathering  together  a 
valuable  series  of    records  of  antiquity,  es- 
pecially inscriptions,  which  he  formed  into  a 
book  and  dedicated  to  Ijorenzo  il    Magnifico 
of  Florence  ;  copies  of  this  work  still  exist 
in  the  library  of  the  Casa  Maffei,  at  Verona, 
and  the  Magliabccchi   Library  at   Florence. 
According  to   Vasari,  the  Frate,    "  then  re- 
nowned  as   a   man   of    letters,    an  excellent 
architect,  and  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  per- 
spective,  was  for  many  years  near  the  per- 
son of  the  Emperor  JIaximilian,"  and  whilst 
Verona  was  subject  to  him,  it  is  stated  that 
he  restored  the  bridge     Delia  Pietra,    over 
the  Adige,  in  a  very  scientific  manner,   as 
described   by   Vasari,    who    trusted   that   it 
might   "  continue  to    stand   without    injury 
through  all  time ;  "  but  it  was  destroyed  in  a 
great  flood,  anno  177.').     From  the  service  of 
Maximilian   he    passed    into   that  of    Louis 
XII.   of   France,   and  designed  at  least  one 
bridge   over   the    Seine,    which   still   exists, 
that  of  Notre  Dame,    besides    other  woiks 
for  his  royal  patron.     This  bridge  is  stated 
to  have  been  finished  in  1507,  and  it  would 
appear  that  Giocondo  must  have  been  at  this 
time  also  employed  by  the  Venetian  Repub- 
lic in  one  of  the  most  important  engineering 
works  of  the  day — viz.,   the  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  the  River  Brenta  (which,  by  their 
constant  deposit  of  mud,   threatened  to  fill 
up  the  channels  of  the  Lagunes),  from  their 
natural     course     to    Chioggia,    a    work    of 
enormous  labour  and   expense,   the  original 
idea  of  which  is  stated  by  Vasari  to  be   due 
to  Fra  Giocondo  himself,  and  which  led  him 
to  be  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  "  the  second 
founder  of  V^enice." 

In  1513  occurred  the  great  fire  which 
destroyed  the  quarter  of  tlie  Rialto  in  that 
city,  and  an  excellent  plan  was  sent  in  to 
the  Signoria  by  Giocondo  for  its  reconstruc- 
tion, with  a  noble  bridge,  exchange,  and 
fine  markets.  According  to  Vasari  it  was 
by  the  Government  itself  that  Giocondo  was 
directed  to  make  this  plan,  they  having 
already  such  notable  proofs  of  his  genius 
and  practical  knowledge,  yet  by  some  appa- 
rently sinister  local  intluence,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  new  quarter  was  finally 
given  to  a  Venetian  architect,  Antonio  Scar- 
piignino,  to  the  disgust  of  Giocondo,  who 
then  left  the  city,  which  he  never  again 
could  be  induced  to  visit.  Vasari  abuses 
Scarpagnino's  design  roundly  ;  but  the  Iniild- 
ings  are  not  badly  designed,  though  closely 
packed  and  too  intricate  ;  and  although  he 
speaks  so  disparagingly  of  Scarpagnino, 
wnom  he  calls  "a  certain  Mae.stro  Zan- 
fragnino,"  yet  to  this  architect  is  also 
due  the  fine  front  and  great  staircase 
of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  (see  "  Cicoynara, 
or  Architectiu-al  Art  in  Italy  and  Spain," 
plate  42),   the    Scala  d'Oro    in    the    ducal 


palace,  and  other  good  works  in  Venice. 
W^e  next  meet  with  the  Frate  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  appointed  architect  to  S.  Peter's,  in 
conjunction  with  Raphael  and  Giuliano  di 
San  Gallo,  on  the  dcatli  of  Bramante  in  151-1, 
and  Raphael,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  dated 
July  14,  1514,  naively  remarks  that  the  Pope 
had  given  him  "  a  companion,  a  very  learned 
old  friar,  who  is  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age  ;  and  as  the  I'opo  sees  that  he  cannot 
live  long,  and  as  he  has  the  reputation  of 
great  knowledge,  his  Holiness  has  given  him 
to  me  a^  an  assistant,  that  I  may  learn  of  him 
and  discover  any  great  secret  he  may  have  in 
architecture,  and  thus  perfect  myself  in  the 
art.  He  is  called  Fra  Giocondo."  Now, 
Raphael  makes  two  mistakes  here  probably. 
Fra  Giocondo  was  in  all  likelihood  given  the 
appointment  to  direct  as  much  as  to  assist 
Raphael,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  knowledge  wormed  out  of  him ;  and  in 
the  second  case,  the  Frate  could  hardly  have 
been  eighty  years  of  age,  since  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  born  in  1453,  and  to  have  died  in 
1630,  being  at  that  time  just  83  years  of  age. 
However  this  may  have  been,  Fra  Giocondo 
is  stated  to  have  ceased  acting  as  architect 
to  S.  Peter's  in  1518,  and  Raphael  died  in 
1520.  The  next  specific  notice  of  Giocondo 
acting  as  architect  occurs  at  Verona  in  1521, 
at  which  time  he  repaired  the  bridge  already 
mentione<l.  As  regards  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture affected  by  Fra  Giocondo,  the  Fondaco 
dei  Tedeschi  at  Venice  is  too  plain  a  building 
to  judge  him  by,  although,  plain  as  it  is,  the 
excellence  of  its  proportions  and  mouldings 
is  very  noteworthy,  and  the  Chateau  de 
Gaillon  is  ascribed  to  him  without  good 
authority.  The  best  exanqile  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Consiglio  at  Verona,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  him  ;  and  exhibits  merit  of  a 
very  high  order,  especially  in  the  graceful 
proportions  and  contours  of  its  columns, 
arches,  and  mouldings,  and  the  moderate  ap- 
plication of  mere  ornamental  work,  when  com- 
pared with  other  buildings  in  Lombardy  of 
that  period,  or  the  clo.se  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected. 
The  student  will  find  a  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal arcade  drawn  and  measured  in  plate  25, 
"  Architectural  .\rt  in  Italy  and  Spain,"  by 
Waring  and  MacCJuoid,  which  will  justify 
our  praise.  But  it  is  not  as  an  architect  and 
engineer  alone  that  the  name  of  Fra  Giocondo 
descends  to  our  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day,  a  good  Greek 
and  Roman  scholar,  and  master  in  those 
languages  to  that  extraordinary  character 
the  elder  Scaliger,  who  speaks  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration  of  his  teacher.  His 
principal  literary  works  were  :  A  treatise  on 
Csesar's  "  Commentaries,"  with  a  plan  of  his 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  printed  by  Aldus 
Manutius  at  Venice  in  1517  ;  "  Frontinus  de 
Aquajductibus,"  published  with  his  edition  of 
"Vitruvius,"  Florence,  1513  ;  another  edition 
of  "  Vitruvius  "  in  1523,  both  dedicated  to 
Giuliano  de  Medici ;  and  an  earlier  edition  of 
1511  dedicated  to  Pope  Julius  III  ;  some 
letters  of  Pliny,  which  he  discovered  at  Paris, 
and  published  at  Bologna  in  1498  ;  and  he 
edited  also  Cato's  "  De  Rebus  Rusticis,"  and 
other  ndnor  works.  The  influence  of  Fra 
Giocondo  on  architecture  must  have  been  felt 
in  Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
and  his  style  of  design,  probably  affected 
in  a  great  measure  that  of  the  Lombardi,  a 
family  of  sculptors  and  architects  who,  together 
with  the  Bergamaschi,  gave  the  Renaissance 
of  Venice  a  marked  and  characteristic  im- 
press. As  these  artists  have  seldom  had 
justice  done  to  them  in  this  respect  (Vasari 
speaking  only  of  Tullio  Lombardo  as  an  ex- 
cellent sculptor),  we  will  mention  some  of 
their  principal  works,  and  describe  their  chief 
features.  The  first  member  of  the  family, 
according  to  Cicognara,  who  obtained  repute 
as  an  architect,  was  Pietro  Lombardo,  who 
designed  the  very  fine  and  characterhstic 
palace  Vendranim-Calerghi,  in  1481,andabout 
the  same  time  completed  the  beautiful  little 
church  of  S.  M.  de'Mu'acoli.     It  is  to  be  re- 


marked, however,  that  jNIartin  Lombardo 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  principal 
founder  of  the  style,  as  seen  in  the  richly 
decorated  church  of  S.  Zaccaria,  erected  by 
him  about  the  year  1457.  The  two  brothers, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  contem- 
poraries— a  few  years  one  way  or  the  other 
makes  little  importance — and  both  were 
equally  distinguished  as  architects.  To 
Martin  also  is  ascribed  the  very  ornamental 
and  picturesque  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  erected 
about  the  year  1485.  The  church  of  San 
Giovanni  Crisostomo  is  ascribed  to  Tullio 
Lombardo,  anno  1483,  to  whom  also  is  at- 
triljuted  the  church  of  San  Salvatore. 

Tullio  and  Antonio  were  sons  of  Pietro, 
and  executed  some  fine  marble  lias  reliefs  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  the  church 
of  the  ^ladonna  Grande  at  'Proviso,  three 
chapels  in  the  church  of  San  Paolo,  and  the 
chapel  of  Sacrament  in  the  Duomo,  and  the 
Pola  Palace  (Treviso).  To  Pietro  are  due 
also  the  mortuary  chapel  of  Dante  at 
Ravenna  in  1482,  the  well-known  clock  tower 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco  at 
Venice,  the  church  of  S.  M.  Mater  Domini, 
the  vScuola  of  the  Misericordia,  the  cloister 
of  Santa  Giustina  at  Padua,  and  the  monu- 
ments to  Giambattista  Zeno  in  San  Marco, 
and  to  the  Mocenigi  in  S.  John  and  S.  Paul, 
assisted  by  his  sons  Tullio  and  Antonio.  He 
also  prepared  a  design  for  the  Procuratie 
Vecchie  in  1500,  but  the  present  building  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Maestro 
Buono  (Bergamasco). 

The  Palazzi  Contarini,  Trevisani,  Grade- 
nigo,  Dario,  and  Manzoni  are  generally 
attributed  to  members  of  this  family,  as  well 
as  the  canal  front  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco, 
and  the  staircase  of  the  same,  the  latter  being 
ascribed  to  Santo  Lombardo,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  of  the  family,  born  in  1504 
and  dying  in  15(10.  The  characteristics  of 
their  style  are  mainly  great  richness  of 
sculptured  decoration  in  rather  low  relief,  the 
free  use  of  coloured  marble  inlay,  arched 
and  arcaded apertures,  round-headed  windows, 
formed  with  double  arched  lights  and  central 
column,  pilasters  richly  sculptured,  balconies 
witli  oollonettes,  and  bold,  well-design«d 
ba.ses,  which  give  their  buildings  an  appear- 
ance of  unusual  strength ;  and  through  all 
these  buildings  may  be  ti-aced  an  influence, 
perhaps  unconsciously  to  the  designers  them- 
selves, of  that  peculiar  Byzantine  character, 
which  is  so  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  grand 
old  cathedral  of  S.  Mark.  The  rich  and 
sensuous  style  affected  by  these  artists  ex- 
tended thus  through  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  its  influence,  acting  again  on  the  taste  of 
the  great  Florentine  Sansovino,  was  destined 
to  produce  works  which  give  such  a  truly 
noble  and  palatial  character  to  the  principal 
buildings  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic." 


FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  the  following:— 
"On  April  loth  was  opened  the  tiuest  collec- 
tion of  works  by  living  artists  of  Devon  .lud  Corn- 
wall ever  brought  together.  The  exhibition  will  re- 
main open  three  weeks,  .lud  is  the  first  of  what  is 
intendeil  to  be  an  annual  event.  Very  few  artists 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  unrepresented  in  the 
collection,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  pictures  have 
been  produced  expressly  for  this  exhibition,  and 
have  never  been  seen  in  public  elsewhere.  Alto- 
gether, they  do  honour  to  the  architectural  wealth 
of  the  district.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  exhibitors,  amongst,  whom  the  names  of 
Widgerv,  llitchell,  Whitaker,  Pike,  Gibbons,  Collier, 
and  otlier  well  known  West  of  England  men  appear. 
Jlr.  Harry  Hems,  sculptor,  e.-chibits  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs wliich  are  very  interesting  to  tlie  architectur.al 
student  Tliey  are  taken  from  works  executed  during 
the  |iast  year.  One  series  embraces  the  nave  capitals, 
cicnbels,  angels,  reredos,  &c.,  at  Mr.  B.  Ferrey's  beau- 
tiful ciuireli  of  S.  Michael  Otterton,  Devon,  built 
recently  from  that  gentleman's  design,  for  Lady 
RoUe.  The  ornament  is  Early  in  its  character,  and 
wurthy  of  nuich  praise.  We  understand  a  fee  is 
charged  for  admittance  into  this  church  to  visitors. 
There  arc  also  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  carv- 
ing at  Jlr.  J.  H.  Hirst's  new  Churcli  of  S.   Peter's, 
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Harrogate,  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  examples  from 
many  other  jilaces,  all  of  them  well  worthy  of  care- 
f\il  study,  ami  these  appear  also  to  be  liiie  examples 
of  architectural  photography.  Mr.  Uems  seems  to 
be  a  carver  of  no  mean  ability. 

This  exhibition  has  utnloubtedly  given  a  remark- 
able stimulus  to  the  artists  who  belong  to  the  beau- 
tiful county  where  Sir  .loshua  Keyncthls  tirst  .saiv 
light.  All  have  striven  to  produce  their  best,  and 
reference  especially  to  the  c/ic/ <i'(naT<'!;of  Widgery, 
Gibbons,  and  Pike  will  show  how  great  has  been 
their  success.  Neither  liave  ever  painted  better 
w'ork.s  ;  the  stimulus  is  most  beneficial  to  them,  and 
the  public  have  the  advantage  of  the  better  work. 
Artists,  too,  from  such  exhibitions  derive  the  incal- 
culable benetit  of  seeing  their  pictures  out  of  their 
own  studies,  and  side  by  side  with  the  works  of  their 
brethren  of  the  palette  as  anxious  to  progress  as 
themselves." 


PHYSICAL  GICOGKAl'HV— ITS  AITLIC.VTIOX 
TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

AniGIILY  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  bv 
Professor  Ansted.  Jf.A.,  F.K.S.,  on  the 
18th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  .\rts,  0,  Conduit-street,  the  sub- 
ject being  '■  Physical  Geography;  its  Application  to 
the  Fine  Arts.""  Dr.  B.  W."  KicharJson,  M.A., 
F.U.S.,  presided  on  the  occasion.  In  commencing, 
the  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  has 
a  physiognomy — distinct  and  characteristic — al- 
though, as  in  the  human  face,  general  details  pre- 
vail. No  artist  ever  attained  to  the  front  rank  of 
his  profession  in  the  delineation  of  nature  without 
making  physical  geography  a  prominent  part  of  his 
studies.  Turner,  whose  later  pictures  exhibit  the 
wildest  landscapes,  wherein  strange  and  startling 
differences  are  brought  together  in  harmonious  whole, 
studied  nature  closely,  as  bis  earlier  pictures  plainly 
show.  Go  where  you  will,  you  will  come  upon  a 
fresli  face  in  nature.  Slountains,  plains,  and 
v.alleys  .are  the  three  distinct  features  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Indifferent  parts  of  the  globe  moun- 
tains differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  the  features 
and  colours  of  the  human  race.  The  learned  ^pro- 
fessor, in  conclusion,  remarketl  that  oftentimes  the 
■work  of  young  artists,  representing  nature  as  they 
had  seen  her  with  their  own  eyes — fairly  and 
honestly — was  found  grie%-ous  fault  with  by  the 
critics,  not  bec.inse  of  the  lameness  of  the  produc- 
tion, tut  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  Physical  Geo- 
^ajdiy  and  the  varieties  of  nature  on  the  part  of 
the  critic.  (Loud  applause.)  Dr.  Zerfli,  Messrs. 
Beavington  Atkinson,  Fleury.  and  Tidey  joined  in 
the  discussion  that  followed.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  terminated   the  proceedings. 


AECH-ffiOLOGICAL. 
Bramdican. — Tlie  Roman  pavement  at  Bramdcan, 
near  Manchester,  is,  we  regret  to  see  it  stated,  fast 
h.astening  to  destruction.  A  suggestion  has  been 
thrown  out  to  remove  the  pavement  to  the  corridor 
and  museum  of  the  new  Winchester  Town  Hall.  Here 
there  are  ample  spaces  to  receive  it  as  encaustic,  or 
rather,  tessel.ated  pavement.  The  pavement  discovered 
in  IS2.1  is  one  of  the  finest  ex.imples  of  domestic 
tlecoration  extant,  and  merits  the  utmost  care.  There 
arc  two  apartments — the  Jlednsa  room  and  the 
Hercules  and  .A.ntanis  room.  The  former  is  an 
octagon  within  a  srpnire.  The  pictures  formed  by  the 
coloured  tesserie  represent  Medusa'.s  head  surrounded 
by  eight  busts  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  with 
their  symbols,  the  square  and  other  borders  being 
formed  of  the  cable  ornament.  The  second  room 
represents  the  combat  betweeii  Hercules  and  the 
Lvbian  giant. 


ARCHITECTURAL  &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Nortiii:i;n"  ARCiiiTKCTi'itAi,  AssoriATioN. — The 
fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
association  was  held  on  the  Ifith  inst.,  at  the  Old 
Castle,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  J.  Hogg  presiding. 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  the  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  gave  a  resume  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  .association  during  the  i<ast  year,  and  .also 
expressed  congratulation  on  tin;  number  of  members, 
which  amounted  to  Gl,  being  an  increase  of  one.  The 
finances  were  also  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  there 
Ijeing  a  balance  of  £10  7s.  9d.  in  the  hands  of  the 
trea.surcr.  Tlie  report  was  adopted.  Jlr.  W.  .1. 
Shotten,  of  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  of 
Parlington.  were  elected  members.  Jlr.  Oliver  and 
Jlr.  Tliompson  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
Architectural  Alliance  meeting,  and  to  the  annu.al 
•conference  of  architects,  proposed  to  be  held  in  May 
next. 


BlRMtSGIIAM      AND     MlDI.ASD     IxSTITLTE.  At 

the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Section  of  this  In- 
stitute, on  Thursdjiy  week,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
.T.  R.  HoUid.ay,  on  King's  Norton  (Church.  Mr.  IIol- 
liilay  having  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  church  had 
recently  been  restored,  said  it  was  supposed  that  the 
earliest  part  of  the  church  was  Early  English,  but 
a  Norman  window  was  discovered  in  the  chancel. 
This  window  was  brought  to  light  by  the  removal 
of  the  vestry,  which,  he  thought,  was  the  only  part 
of  the  restoration  which  Wiis  deserving  of  praise. 
He  thought  that,  origin.ally,  there  was  a  very  small 
Norman  church,  which  contained  three  or  four  such 
windows,  and  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
chancel  ground.  The  next  remains  were  Early 
ICnglish,  thirteenth  century,  but  they  were  not  very 
considerable.  Stone  foundations  had  been  disco- 
vered, which  he  thought  defined  the  limits  of  the 
Early  English  church,  which  was  jirobably  extended 
westw.ard.  The  enlargement  of  the  edifice  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  believed,  took  place  when 
William  de  Furnell  was  the  owner  of  the  manor. 
The  tower,  south  porch,  and  parapet  were  fifteenth 
centurv.  In  tlie  north  wall  of  the  tower  there  was 
a  recess,  which  he  should  like  to  sec  explained.  It 
was  about  '.'ft.  deep  and  Cft.  wide,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently of  the  same  date  as  the  tower.  Having  re- 
marked that  up  to  the  fourteenth  century  there  were 
three  ridged  roofs,  Mr.  HoUiday  gave  a  description 
of  the  monuments,  and  afterwards  referred  to  the 
modern  restorations  of  the  church.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate for  a  church  to  bear  the  m.arks  of  one  mo- 
dern architect,  but  King's  Norton  Church  unfortu- 
nately bore  the  marks  of  three.  The  most  interest- 
ing discovery  he  could  have  made  would  have  been 
that  the  restoration  was  an  improvement ;  but  he 
coidd  not  say  that  it  was.  The  alterations  in  the 
interior  were  most  to  be  deplored.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  tower,  which  was  the  chief  feature  of 
interest,  had  been  left  untouched.  Speaking  of  the 
Grammar  School  building  at  King's  Norton,  Mr. 
Holliday  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  four- 
teenth century  work,  and,  with  a  view  to  correcting 
an  erroneous  impression  to  the  effect  th.at  this  school 
and  the  Birmingham  Free  Grammar  School  were 
established  at  the  same  time,  he  tpioted  extracts 
from  documents,  from  which  he  said  it  was  pretty 
evident  the  school  at  King's  Norton  was  founded  be- 
fore the  reign  of  F.dward  VI.,  and  certainly  before 
the  foundation  of  the  school  in  Birmingham. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES., 

Water  Svpply  or  the  Metrotolis.  — Mr.  C. 
Fortescue,  on  Friday  last,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Brewer, 
stated  that  Govcrnnieut  had  no  control  over  the 
Lcmdou  water  supply,  except  to  prohibit  its  being 
taken  from  below  Tcddiugton  lock. 

Sanitary  Cojimisston. — Sir.  M.  Lopes  on  Mon- 
day asked  tlie  President  of  the  Local  Board  whether 
be  had  completed  the  necessary  calculations,  and 
was  now  prepared  to  inform  the  House  with  respect 
to  what  particular  objects,  and  to  what  extent,  tho 
tiovernment  proposed  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Sanitiiry  Commission,  that  "it  is 
expedient  and  just  that  the  localilios  should  roceivo 
assistance  from  the  State."  Mr.  Stansfcld  said  that 
in  committee  on  the  S.auitary  Bill  he  would  state 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission. 

Building  Societies  Bill. — This  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  on  Tuesday.     Committee,  2nd  May. 


CHIPS. 


A  new  'Wcsley.an  Cliaprl,  to  cost  about  .£700,  is  to 
be  erected  at  Marwood,  near  Ilfraoombe. 

Tho  British  Medical  Journal  regrets  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  local  olectionoeriug  tactics,  the  Croydon 
Board  will  lose  the  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
well  known  as  ono  of  the  ablest  sanitarians  of  tho 
day,  and  whoso  recent  publicatitiiis  on  tho  ventilatiou 
of  sewers  attracted  widely  favourable  attention. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  Hartley  Institution 
(Southampton)  Science  Schools  and  .\rt  Gal  lories  are 
now  com]deted.  The  School  of  Science  consists  of 
three  rooms,  lavatories,  and  room  over  for  master. 
The  works  have  been  exeiiutcd  by  Mr.  Crook. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregation.al 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Holywell  Greeu,  Staiiiland,  Yorks, 
on  Thursday  week.  It  will  cost  £6,000.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  is  the  architect. 

Abictene,  a  new  hydrocarbon,  which  is  the  product 
of  tho  Piuus  Sabiniana,  a  well-known  Califi:)rnian 
tree,  is,  it  is  said,  likely  to  take  the  place  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  tho  arts,  and  to  present  many  advan- 
tages over  it. 

Tho  Bishop  of  Exeter  presided  on  Monday  after- 
noon at  a  meeting  at  Plymouth  to  inaugurato  a 
fichemo  of  church  extension  in  the  locality.  Six  now 
churches  are  to  be  built,  .and  three  already  partially 
built  are  to  bo  completed. 


^luIVuig  |ntclligriK{» 


CHURCHES   AND  CHAPELS. 

BiRMiNGHA.M.— The  new  Church  i'l  S.  .Toseph's 
(Roman)  Catholic  Cemetery  was  opened  on  Mondiiy. 
The  chancel  was  first  erected  and  used  as  a  mortuary 
chapel.  The  new  schools  situate  at  one  side  of  tlie 
cemetery  were  next  built,  and  opened  in  June,  1868. 
In  .July  last  the  church  was  coirpleted  by  Mr. 
Herringham,  of  Wolverhampton,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  I'ugin.  The  new  bui'dings  consist  of 
nave  and  one  aisle,  and  there  is  rlso  a  presbyterv 
attached  to  the  church.  They  are  of  brick,  with 
stone  facings.  Over  the  tabcrn.'.cle  is  an  elegant 
canopy,  and  in  the  reredos  on  either  side  are  beauti- 
fully painted  panels  representng  SS.  'W  illiam, 
Bernard,  George,  and  Frederick.  The  total  cost  is 
about  £2,500. 

Carlisle  Diocesan  Ciivrcii  Extension  Society. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  this 
society  in  the  Town  Hall,  Kenhal,  on  the  11th  inst., 
grants  were  made  as  follows,  in  aid  of  building 
churches  at  the  places  mentioned  : — Natland,  ,£2.i  ; 
Ponsonby,  £.'iO ;  Welton,  £ii4  ;  Broughton  Beck, 
£100  ;  and  Wythburn,  £50.  A  grant  of  £50  was 
made  towards  the  building  of  a  parsonage  at  Urswick, 
Lancashire. 

Catterick. — The  psirish  church  of  C.atlerick, 
Y'orks,  has  been  reopened  after  restoration  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of  London. 
The  church  is  a  tiue  specimen  of  the  Late  Perpendi- 
cular style,  and  a  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it  is  that  the  original  contract  for 
building.it  has  been  preserved,  bearing  the  date  of 
1412,  being  the  earliest  building  contract  written  in 
the  English  language.  It  having  been  found  im- 
practicable, on  account  of  the  large  comparative 
cost,  to  reconstruct  the  roof  of  oak  with  lead  cover 
ing,  the  new  roofs  have  been  made  of  a  somewhat 
higher  pitch  than  the  old  ones,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
covering  of  Westmoreland  slates.  The  old  cleres- 
tory, which  was  in  a  decayed  state,  has  been  re  - 
moved,  and  a  new  clerestory  substituted,  iu 
which  are  ranged  windows  consisting  of  double 
quatrefoils.  The  font  has  been  relieved  of  nume- 
rous coats  of  paint,  .and  turns  out  to  be  of  fine 
marble,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  founders  of  the 
church. 

DiNGW-ALL. — On  the  23rd  of  April  last  year, 
S.  .James's  Church,  Dingwall,  was  destroyed  by  tire, 
and  on  Thursday  in  Easter  week  it  was  reopened. 
Tlie  old  church  was  in  the  Early  Decorated  Gothic 
style,  .and  was  designed  by  the  late  Sir.  Ross,  father 
of  the  present  architect.  The  restoration  has  been 
completed  after  the  original  design.  Internally  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  south  porch 
and  vestry.  The  chancel-arch  has  been  rebuilt  of 
cut  stone  throughout,  with  handsome  shafts  and 
capitals,  and  dog-tooth  ornament  running  round. 
The  sanctuary  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  cre- 
dence-table of  carved  pitch  piue,  and  the  altar-cloth 
is  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  East  Grinstead.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone. 

HuTTON.s  Ajibo. — The  chancel  of  the  p.irish 
church  of  Huttous  Ambo  has  been  renovated  and 
decorated.  The  seats,  which  were  very  high  and 
too  large,  have  been  replaced  by  stalls  of  pitch  pine. 
The  pulpit  is  lowered,  auj  au  oak  lectern  and  a  cre- 
dence bracket  added,  A  stone  foot  pace  has  been 
fixed  in  the  s.anctuary,  and  the  fioor  of  it  and  tho 
chancel  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  decoration  of 
the  walls  and  roof  is  of  a  very  ornate  character. 
The  former  is  painted  a  neutral  blue  and  diapered 
with  conventional  flowers,  whilst  the  latter  is  painted 
a  vellum  colour  as  low  as  the  dado,  and  diapered  in 
gold  and  colours.  The  dado  is  a  deep  red  diaper 
with  a  dull  red  and  gold.  The  chancel  arch  and 
organ  chamber  are  decorated  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  chiincel,  but  without  gold  introduced.  The  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  .1.  W. 
Knowles,  glass  staincr  and  mural  decorator,  of 
York. 

MeIaSonuv. — The  Church  of  S.  .Tames  the  Great, 
Melsonby.  Yorkshire,  was  reopened  on  Wednesdaj' 
week,  after  restoration.  Tlie  old  flat  roof  has 
given  way  for  a  jiitched  roof,  the  old  si]uare  barn- 
like windows  have  been  replaced  by  stained  lancet 
windows,  and  the  old  pews  superseded  by  open 
sittings.  The  vestry  has  been  placed  on  the  north, 
instead  of  the  south  side,  and  has  an  entrance  from 
without. 

Restoration  of  ICxi.tei:  Cathkdrai.. — A  pre- 
liminary meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the  l-^irl 
of  Devon,  and  subsequently  of  Earl  Fortescue,  ^^  .i^ 
held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  11. 
Stephens,  A.R,.\.,   110,   Buckingham   Palace-roa  1, 
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for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  committee  of  bevon- 
shirt!  and  Cornish  men,  resident  iu  London,  to  pro- 
mote a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Diocese.  The  meeting  ^vas  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  such  a  committee  being  formed, 
and  we  believe  a  list  of  members  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

Salisbury  Cathkdrai.. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Bishop  Hamilton  memorial  committee,  held  at  the 
Deanery,  Salisbury,  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Bell  re- 
ported that  the  painting  of  the  choir  roof  was 
finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
scrolls  held  by  the  different  figures.  Mr.  G,  G.  Scott, 
who  was  present,  was  requested  to  prepare  a  plan 
and  estimate  for  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  as  the 
uext  work  to  be  undertaken.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  the  ancient  stalls  of  the  choir  should  be  at  once 
cleaned  and  repaired. 

WooKEY. — The  parish  Church  of  S.  Matthew, 
Wookey,  Somerset,  an  ancient  edifice,  of  which  some 
parts  date  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
reopened,  after  restoration,  on  the  IGth  inst.  The 
restoration  of  this  church  has  been  effected  at  a  cost 
of  £1.700,  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs,  Giles 
and  Gane.  The  reredos  is  of  Bath  stone,  with 
alabaster  panels,  representing  the  Passion. 

BUILDINGS. 

Lei:ds. — On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation-stone 
of  S.  Mary's  new  National  Schools,  Leeds,  was  laid. 
The  new  schools  are  to  consist  of  a  school-room  for 
girls,  40ft.  by  20ft.  (with  class-room);  one  for  bovs, 
45ft.  by  20ft.  ;  and  one  for  infants,  /J6ft.  by  20ft., 
both  having  class-rooms.  Altogether,  accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  470  scholars.  Residences  for 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  will  adjitin.  The 
style  of  the  block  will  be  Domestic  Gothic,  the 
buildings  being  of  brick,  with  stone  facings.  Mr. 
Backhouse,  South-parade,  is  the  architect;  and 
Messrs.  E.  Gozzard  and  Sons  have  obtained  the 
building  contract.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  £2,400, 

Renfrf.\v. — The  foundation  stone  of  anew  Public 
Hall  was  laid  at  Renfrew  on  Saturday  last.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lamb,  of  Paisley  is  the  architect.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  a  free  adaptation  of  modern  French 
Gothic,  with  a  colouring  of  Scottish  baronial.  The 
principal  front  presents  a  fat^ade  70ft.  in  length,  two 
stories  in  height,  with  a  massive  tower  at  the  north- 
east corner  21ft.  square.  It  is  finished  at  the  angles 
with  corbelled  turrets,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  105ft. 
to  the  platform  of  its  lofty  roof,  finished  with  rich 
ornamental  cresting  and  finials.  The  walls  of  the 
building  are  built  in  the  random  rubble,  so  charac- 
teristic of  old  Scot-ch  buildings.  The  projections  are 
bold,  and  the  mouldings  are  deeply  relieved.  A 
massive- cornice,  supported  by  moulded  corbels,  runs 
completely  round  the  building,  and  this  is  surmounted 
by  a  parapet,  pierced  with  circular  and  cusped 
openings.  The  high  French  roof  rises  above  this  to 
a  height  of  20ft.  The  Public  Hall  is  on  the  first 
floor,  is  G/ift.  long  and  41ft.  wide,  and  will  be  seated 
for  about  800  people. 


LAND  AOTJ  BT7ILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Loxdox  Working  Men's  Permanext 
r.uiLiiiNG  Society. — A  mooting  was  Jiold  on  Thurs- 
day week,  at  the  rooms  of  the  late  S.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, Loudon  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
"The  London  Working  Men's  Permanent  Building 
Societj-,"  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  sub- 
scription being  fixed  at  one  penny  weekly  per  share, 
so  as  to  bniig  the  beneficial  operations  of  building 
societies  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  Bishop  of 
"Winchester,  who  presided,  was  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  diocesan  business  to  leave  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  chair  being  then  occu- 
pied by  Colonel  Beresford,M.P.,  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  clergy  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
movement.  There  was  a  nmnerous  attendance  of 
the  working  classes,  and  a  large  number  of  shares 
was  taken  up. 

TuxiiRiDGE  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  week.  One  hundred  and  one  and 
a  half  shares  have  been  taken  during  the  past  year 
The  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  was  £SG2  8s.  8d 
The  assets  were  £6,984  13s.  Id.,  amounts  due  from 
borrowers  in  12^  shares,  and  £181  19s.  5d.  balance 
at  bankers.  The  report  was  adopted. 
.  Sutton  and  East  Surrey  Building  Society. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  hold 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  balance  sheet  read  by  the 
secreta.ry  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  be 
£4.235.  The  three  retiring  directors,  Messrs.  Bailey, 
Baines,  and  Potter  were  unanimously  re-elected. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  cui-selvps  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  spaco 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readbrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Pappr  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOE, 
31.  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GABDEN,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  3  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  SITBSCRIBERS. 

B:5s°  American  Subscribers,  especially  token  renewing 
their  subscriptions,  are  particularly  requested  to  advise 
the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-0£Bce  Order, 
and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  ihe  PubUsher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  BiTrLDiNG  Neivs,  post  free  from  this  Oftice,  for 
tho  sum  of  178.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 


Receivkd.— Non-Success.— 0.  W.  T.— VV.  V.— J.  II.— 
V.  &  Son.^I.  B.  s —A.  R.  &  Co.— J.  P.— C.  H.  H.— A.  T. 
— S.  T.— W.  E.-J.  &  E.  G.— A.  H.— R.  S.  &  Co.— W.  T. 
&  Sons.— R.  L.— C.  P.  E.— C.  &  H.— W.  H.  L. 

"  A  Very  Particular  Competitor." — You  might  as 
well  have  asked  for  information  before  you  offered 
observations.  The  name  of  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  mansion  was  put  in  after  the  drawing  was 
on  the  stone.  No  one  knew  who  the  authors  were 
before  the  letters  containing  the  names  were  opened. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  photo. -lithographs  this 
week.  "We  received  instructions  to  insert  the  namn  of 
the  author  just  before  going  to  press.  The  arbitration 
was  in  every  way  absolutely  impartial. 

Cdi  Bono.— See  our  note  to  Mr,  Cochrane's  letter. 

Courage  a\d  Perseverance. — The  drawing  was  con- 
sidered as  a  villa. 

A  Competitor. — Wo  have  consulted  the  referees  about 
your  suggestion  as  to  pointing  out  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  all  the  competitive  plans  sent  in,  and  they 
think  it  is  unadvisable  to  do  it.  as  such  criticisms  could 
only  be  serviceable  to  the  competitors  themselves,  and 
nut  to  the  mass  of  our  readers.  Suppose  len  or  a 
dozen  lines  were  devoted  to  your  plan,  what  good  would 
that  be  to  all  the  other  readers  of  the  BuiLD^a  News? 

B.  Y.— Drawing  accepted. 


Correspitbcnce. 


The  parish  church  of  Prating,  Essex,  hns  linen  re- 
opened, after  restoration  by  Mr.  J.  Grimes,  builder,  of 
Colchester,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward. 


THE  NOVA  SCOTIAN  STYLE  OF 

ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sin,- — I  have  read  with  some  consternation,  not 
nnmingled  with  amusement,  a  letter  in  yonr  la?t  im- 
pression, signed  by  a  gentleman  from  Nova  Scotia 
(I  don't  know  where  that  is,  as  I  have  never  been 
there),  intimating  that  he  is  going  to  abolish  me,  and 
invent  a  new  style  of  architecture  (probably,  by  re- 
versing the  order  of  nature,  and  turning  the  force 
of  gravity  the  other  way)- 

But  he  admits  having  made  the  novel  discovery 
that  styles  of  architecture  are  not  invented  as  easily 
as  he  could  make  a  pair  of  boots,  and  he  says: — 
"■  Firstly. — The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  style 
(the  "  new  "  one)  cannot  be  entirely  original,  but  must 
have  a  nucleus  of  some  other  style  round  which  to 
form  and  grow,  and  that  this  style  must  be  Gothic." 
Considering  the  centuries  of  labour  and  thought  ex- 
pended upon  my  development  by  my  great  and  noble 
godfathers  in  many  lands  during  the  middle  ages,  it 
seems  but  reasonable,  even  to  your  correspondent  at 
Nova  Scotia,  that  some  foundation  should  exist  upon 
which  to  base  his  "  new  style ;  "  but  why  he  calls 
me  "  Gothic,"  I  know  not,  and  I  thinlv  I  deserve  a 
better  name  than  tliat,  after  so  faithfully  serving 
the  countries  of  Northern  Europe  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  growitig,  to  the  edification  and  glory  of  my 
middle-age  protectors,  into  the  finest  architecture  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  the  gentleman  from  Nova 
Scotia  goes  on,  with  an  adroitness  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended,  to  speak  of  ''  semi-circular 
openings,"  and  says,  that  according  to  Mr.  Roger 
Smith,  "the  bent  of  modern  European  taste  is  in- 
clined in  this  direction."  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  the  bent  of  modern  European  taste  inclines 
a  good  deal,  and  if  not  well  buttressed,  will  soon 
come  to  the  ground  altogether.  Mr.  Pugin  (the 
great)  used  to  say  that  I  was  better  constructed,  and 
more  beautiful,  and  more  applicable  to  all  positions, 
than  my  semi-circular  great  grandfather  ;  but  opinion 
seems  to  be  changing.  Tilings  are  not  as  they  used 
to  be  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  twelfth  centur}*. 
People  then  built  on  the  foundation  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  embellishing  their  unrivalled  con- 
struction with  unrivalled  sculpture  and  beauty  of 
detail ;  but  in  days  when  your  "  Experienced  Work- 


man" has  so  completely  (to- hio  own  satisfaction) 
exploded  the  antiquated  theory  that  the  natural 
grain  of  wood  is  preferable  to  a  paltry  imitation, 
and  when  stone  and  bank  notes  alike  can  be  forged 
so  as  to  defy  detection,  I  can  scared}'  hope  to  see 
much  of  the  spirit  that  animated  those  who  deve- 
loped me  in  all  my  glory. 

But  your  correspondent  speaks  of  "  circular  tran- 
septs and  roofs."  I  don't  know  what  these  can  be, 
but  I  daresay  he  does.  Then  he  proceeds  quietlj'-  to 
appropriate  my  "  best  detail,  no  matter  where  bor- 
rowed from,"  just  as  I  have  heard  that  modern  mers 
appropriate  to  themselves  watches  and  trinkets  after 
taliing  the  lives  of  their  owners  with  what  they  call 
a  ''life  preserver."  I  don't  call  this  fair,  as  my 
"best  detail"  is  my  own;  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
gentleman  would  scarcely  like  his  detail,  or  any  pro- 
minent part  thereof,  such  as  arms,  legs,  or  ears, 
."borrowed"  from  him  to  grace  a  wax  figure,  after 
his  life  had  been  beaten  out  of  him  by  a  modern 
"reformer." 

But  he  goes  on  "fourthly"  to  "forbid "me  al- 
together for  "  openings,"  but  says  I  must  '"occupy 
a  subordinate  position,  such  as  forming  the  label  to  a 
round  arched  opening,  and  other  similar  ways." 
What  he  may  mean  by  occupying  "  other  similar 
ways,"  I  don't  know,  as  there  were  no  School  Boards 
when  I  was  young  ;  but  I  can  understand  hira  when 
he  goes  quietly  on  to  knock  my  legs  from  under  me, 
in  other  words,  to  "disestablish"  buttresses,  "be- 
cause in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  modern  buildings, 
they  are  useless."  This  is  the  only  part  of  his  letter 
that  reconciles  me  to  my  fate,  but  I  most  sincerely 
pit}'-  my  semi-circular  grandfather,  who  requires  even 
more  buttressing  than  I  do. 

"Seventhly,"  says  the  reformer,  "  Tracery  may  be 
allowed."  Many  thanks;  but  if  I  am  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  please  let  me  be  decently  buried, 
and  not  have  the  mortification  of  "  revisiting  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  "  to  find  your  correspondent 
and  other  gentlemen  fitting  the  most  comel}'  parts  of 
mr  dead  body  iwto  his  "  round  spires  "and  "other 
similar  ways."  I  thiulc  your  correspondent  bids  fair 
to  keep  his  promise  of  "avoiding  their  errors" — viz., 
those  of  my  later  guardians  af  the  fifteenth  century^ 
and  I  must  congratulate  him  upon  being  so  safe  from 
imitating  anything  about  them.  When  he  gets  to 
"eightIalv,"your  Nova  Scotia  inventor,  I  think,  is  un- 
necessarily facetious,  for  after  abolishing  me  alto- 
gether, he  proposes  (perhaps  only  to  frighten  me)  to 
add  insult  to  injur}'  by  turning  me  inside  out :  no 
doubt  on  the  same  principle  that  actuated  another 
young  gentleman  to  cut  open  the  bellows  to  see 
where  the  wind  came  from.  But,  I  confess  my 
limited  power  of  discernment  breaks  down  altogether 
when  he  follows  up  the  "  inside-out "'  scheme  by  the 
astounding  statement  that  "  the  people  who  sat  in 
the  aisles  would  then  go  to  the  gallery,"  &c,  I  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  me,  see  that  it  follows  that  be- 
cause a  man  sits  in  an  aisle  he  will  necessarily  "go 
to  the  gallery,"  which  may  mean  something  profane 
for  anything  I  know. 

But  at  last  I  come  to  a  statement  the  truth  of 
which  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity — viz., 
"  it,"  meaning,  I  presume,  his  scheme — "would  distin- 
guish churches  from  those  of  any  preceding  age.'^ 
The  simplicity  of  this  statement,  combined  with  its 
obvious  truth,  must  recommend  it  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  school  of  which 
3'our  correspondent  is  the  leader;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  comparative  vagueness  of  the  "it,"  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  candour  of  the  admission- 

One  word  about  the  "new  style" — that  "  Will-o- 
the-wisp  "  that  tempts  distinguished  authors  on  ar- 
chitecture to  criticise  plans  they  have  never  seen,, 
and  to  presume  upon  their  names  as  historians  to 
attack  great  men  who  are  laboriously  and  conscien- 
tiously giving  their  lives  and  skill  to  that  which 
must  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Englishman 
— viz.,  the  development  and  adaptation  to  modern 
wants  of  the  great  school  of  English  (not  "  Gothic  ") 
architecture.  The  Nova  Scotia  gentleman  quotes 
Mr.  Fergusson,  and  says  : — "  While  no  one  is  better 
qualified  by  the  extent  of  their  (sic)  knowledge  of 
architecture  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject, 
we  find  that  even  he  (the  infallible  Fergusson)  is 
afraid  to  speak  decidedly  and  deliberately  in  favour 
of  oue  style,  or  one  way  of  forming  a  style."  Having^ 
clearly  shown  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  displayed  the- 
wonderful  extent  of  his  architectural  knowledge,  by 
"  disliking  "  one  thing,  and  "  not  thinking  much"  of 
another,  vour  correspondent  naively  admits  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  wisely  abstains  from  enlightening  the- 
world  on  the  subject  of  the  great  secret  of  the  "  new 
style,"  and  the  kind  of  cloth  out  of  which  he  would 
cut  it  with  his  historical  scissors. 

Sir,  my  growth  was  too  gradual,  too  universal, 
(I  had  almost  said)  too  solemn  and  grand,  and  the 
monuments  with  which  I  have  embellished  the  earth 
are  too  great  and  lovely  to  be  understood  b}'  the  in- 
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genious  moilern  reformers  who  are  about  to  supersede 
me  with  their  '•  new  stjMu,''  as  they  facetiously  call 
it;  bull  know  that  if  Enfjlishnu-ri  would  only  do 
me  justice,  and  study  my  general  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  my  birth  and  development,  they 
would  find  in  me  the  germ  of  a  schoid  of  art  which 
should  amply  satisfy  all  thulr  w:ints.  and  would 
furnish  them  with  the  uoedful  material  for  a  *'  stylo  " 
which  would  have  th"?  double  advanta-^e  of  suitinji 
all  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  of  being  at  the 
same  time  that  which  I  was  once  proud  to  call  my- 
self— viz.,  English. — I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  and 
iindervalued  servant,  Thk  Pointkd  Stvlk. 


STONE  AND  ITS  SK  LKCTION. 

Sir, — In  my  last.  I  alluded  generally  that  it  is 
not  the  masons,  as  Mr.  AVwldle  seems  to  think,  who 
need  educating;  they  work  the  stone  provided  for 
them,  good  or  inferior,  as  the  case  may  be;  it  is 
rather  the  public  and  those  who  direct  them  that 
need  to  be  educated  or  informed  as  to  which  are 
good  and  durable  stones,  and  whirh  are  not.  Stone 
is  now  used  in  buildings  more  as  a  dressing  or  for 
ornamentation  than  for  the  stability  of  the  structure. 
It  is.  therefore,  lamentable  to  see  it  goin^  to  decay 
soon  after — nay.  in  some  cases  before — the  buildings 
are  completed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
when  we  see  it  take  place  in  a  noble  pile  of  buildings 
like  the  Houses  of  I'arliament,  erected  at  such  great 
cost  to  the  nation,  and  after  a  llnyal  Commission 
had  scoured  the  country-  to  find  suitable  stone;  yet 
decay  is  rapidly  going  on,  notwithstanding  the  many 
appliances  tried  to  arrest  its  progress.  We  find 
a  still  more  rapid  decay  going  on  if  we  examine  the 
.stone  used  only  a  few  years  ago  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Looking  also  at  some  of  our  more  recent  public 
buildings,  although  faced  with  Portland  stone,  we 
see  they  do  not  escape,  as  decay  has  fixed  its  ruth- 
less grasp  thereon, 

*' Cannot  we   remedv  this   in  our   future    build- 
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in  remocly."  says 
another;  "all  stones  are  bad."  '*You  liacl  better  use 
granite,  which  is  imperishable,"  says  Mr.  Travis. 
Well.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  usp  of  granite,  but 
let  it  b'j  well  selected,  or  it  will  perish,  but  more  of 
this  hereafter.  Others  say,  "Build  with  artificial 
stones,  properly  prepared,  or  terra  cotta.  and  you 
will  have  a  building  that  will  stand  all  weather, 
beside  being  much  cheaper." 

Is  it  so?  do  the  artificial  stones  stand?  Are 
they,  or  terra  cotta,  all  things  considered,  the  only 
desiderata?  I  think  not.  The  artificial  stones,  iu 
many  instances,  rapidly  decay,  and  where  they  do 
not  do  so,  they  throw  out  an  efiiorescence  looking 
much  like  the  old  black  cement,  and,  if  coloured  to 
avoid  this,  they  soon  become  blurred  or  fade,  and 
after  a  short  exposure  to  the  weather,  none  would 
suppose  them  to  be  stone. 

Of  terra  cotta  little  n'ore  need  be  said  than  that 
few  like  it  after  it  has  been  on  the  building  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  lines  are  not  at  all  good  when 
compared  with  the  lines  or  mouldings  of  the  mason. 
Methinks  I  hear  some  one  exclaiming:  "Come, 
come,  Mr.  Stone-merchant,  out  with  it  ;  you  think 
*■  there  is  nothing  liko  leather."  "There  is  nothing 
like  stone,*'  and  I  reply,  if  you  want  a  good  building 
and  an  ornamental  oup,  you  must  build  with  stone. 
Therefore,  be  careful  how  you  choose  and  select  it. 
Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  some 
.stones  have  decayed  and  others  arc  decaying  that  it 
is  of  no  use  to  build  with  stone. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  stone  in  this  country  of  every  variety  and  hue  of 
colour,  well  adapted  and  suitable  for  building,  all 
waiting  to  be  used. 

All  this  I  can  confirm.  I  have,  ia  the  course  of  my 
business,  visited  qu:irry  after  <piarry,  iu  county 
after  county,  in  England,  Sccitland,  Ireland,  and 
"Wales,  and  also  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Jf  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  (I  might  say  plea- 
svre)  to  do  this,  he  will  find  granites,  limestones, 
oolites,  and  sandstones  in  abundance  of  every  de- 
scription aiul  colour,  from  a  blood  red  to  a  pale 
roseate  hue.  from  d.irk  blue  to  a  faint  bluish  tinge, 
greys,  buffs,  and  brnwiis,  toned  down  ti>  a  pure 
white,  which,  if  well  scUcted  and  properly  worked, 
will  defy  the  ravages  of  wind  and  weather  for  an 
indefinitely  long  period.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
go  the  same  journey,  and  on  every  side  (if  he  looks 
for  them)  ho  will  find  granites,  limestones,  oolites, 
and  sandstones  in  every  stage  of  ilecay  ;  yet  I  afiirm 
the  public  can,  if  they  desire  it,  obt.ain  good  and 
dur.ab'e  stone  in  great  abundance;  but  let  them  be 
careful  in  their  choice,  select  it  themselves,  and  pay 
for  its  selection.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to 
send  men  to  the  quarries  to  select  stone;  this  has 
not  been  so  frequently  done  of  late  years.  I  could 
point  to  stone  rejected  in  former  days  sold  and  used 
in  these  latter  ones. 


A  word  in  conclusion  to  Mr.  Travis  and  ''Clerk  of 
Works."  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Travis  that  it  is 
important  to  use  correct  terms  when  speaking  of  the 
durability  of  materials.  I.  therefore,  think  it 
a  pity  he  did  not  consult  some  text  book  on 
geology  before  he  said  ''granite  is  imperi^hable." 
Such  book  would  have  told  him  that  granite — the 
granite  of  geology — is  composed  of  quart/,,  felspar, 
and  mica;  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar  kaolin  or 
China  clay  is  obtained. 

I  would  recommend  "  Clerk  of  "Works"  to  read 
my  letter  again,  and  he  will  fiiul  I  did  not  sneer  at 
clerks  of  works,  or  say  that  they  are  a  body  of  pre- 
judiced, misguided  men,  nr  that  a  "  masun  can  tell  the 
quality  of  a  stone  blindfolded  as  well  as  another 
workman  can  with  the  full  use  of  his  eyes  ;"  but  I  do 
say  that  in  the  test  I  named  it  was  not,  as  he  seems 
to  suppose,  the  hardest  stones  that  carried  the 
greatest  weight.  In  this  respect  the  softest  stone 
carried  the  least,  but  the  next  softest  carried  the 
greatest  weight ;  of  the  other  two  stones,  that  which 
appeared  to  the  eye.  and  also  under  the  microscope 
strongest  and  best,  did  not  prove  so.  I  could  show 
him  blue  sandstones,  which,  if  tested  by  fracture, 
and  examineil  through  the  microscope,  woidd  appear 
alike,  but  which  in  strength  and  wear  are  very 
different.  I  could  also  point  out  several  large  jobs, 
public  and  private,  where  no  clerks  of  works  were 
employed,  and  the  jobs  did  not  suffer  by  their 
absence,  the  builders  being  made  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  work. 

If  architects  and  clerks  of  works  and  their  clients 
selected  their  builders  as  well  as  their  materials,  and 
reposed  more  confidence  in  them, better  work  would  be 
obtained.  I  may  add  I  have  known  parties  who 
selected  their  clerk  of  works,  made  him  responsible, 
giving  him  full  charge  of  men  and  choice  of  ma- 
terial, and  a  good  job  was  the  result  ;  the  cost 
might  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  a  little  higher  than  if 
it  had  been  put  to  public  competition,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  works  when  finished  were  better  by 
the  outlay.  Reserving  other  remarks  till  a  further 
occasion.  I  am,  &c.,  Samuei-  Tuk'IvKtt. 

Stone  Merchant,  Millwall,  E. 


sides  his  travelling  expenses;  and  he  tells  me  that 
he  gets  a  fair  profit  at  that  price.  He  has  lutely  at- 
tached them  to  the  twelve  new  bells  at  Worcester 
Cathedral,  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor. 

Upon  writing  to  Messrs.  Warner  for  an  explana- 
tion, they  maintain  that  their  illustratiiui  has  been 
cut  from  a  ilrawing  by  their  own  draughtsman,  and 
is  not  copied  from  mine — that  they  feel  aggrieved 
th.at  of  late  my  former  good  feelings  towards  them 
have  been  alienated — that  whenever  I  can  do  so,  I 
recommend  Thomas  Hooper,  of  Woodbury,  running 
away  with  the  notion  that  all  this  is  d  lue  to  put 
capital  into  my  own  pocket! — that  my  supposed 
invention  is  not  mine,  for  that  H.  Boswell,  a  very 
clever  man  whom  I  recommended  to  them,  informs 
them  that  his  father  (a  bell-hanger  of  Oxford,  long 
since  dead)  put  up  the  very  same — also  they  com- 
plain that  when  they  are  negociating  for  a  job.  and 
anv  of  the  clergy  consult  me  about  their  bells,  I  a^l- 
vise  them  to  "•  hold  hard  "  iu  their  dealings. 

I  understand  from  the  clergy  of  the  places  where 
Messrs.  M'arner  haveset  up  these  chiming  hammers 
that  they  charge  from  £2  to  £S  a  bell.— I  am,  &c., 

H.  T.  ErxACOMB. 

Rectory,  Clyst  S.  George,  Devon,  April  22. 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — Various  criticisms  of  the  designs  of  houses, 
which  appear  from  time  to   time   in  the  professional 
journals,  are  amongst  the  evidences  of  the  increased 
importance  which  has  of  late  been  attached  to  house 
planning.      It  is  a  satisfactory  indication  of  progres.s, 
and  one  which  should  be  encouraged  ou  every  hand. 
But  not  only  in  house  planning  is  increased  attention 
and  study  required,  for  we  have  proofs  frequently 
presented"  to  us  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  our  impor- 
tant   public    building   competitions   preferences    are 
given  to   superior  internal    arrangements  over   the 
most  choice  and  magnificent  architectural  composi- 
tions.     However  much   it  may  be  regrr-tled  so  far 
as  external  appearances  are  concerned,  yet  in  other 
respects  the  gentlemen  who  make  the  selection  are 
not  altogether  to  blame,  or  entitled  to  the  loud  wail- 
ing of  complaint  which  sometimes  appear  in  print. 
The    Law    Courts     desii,'ns    indicated    very   clearly 
public  feeling  in   regard  to  this  matter,  which   the 
profession  should  ponder  well.     The  prospective  oc- 
cupants of  the   building,  the  lawyers  (_and  they  are 
the  most  concerned),  poured  forth  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  the  purely  architectural  phase  of  the 
question,  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  designs,  "be- 
cause the  arrangements  were  perfect,"  and  they  were 
backed  in  those  views  by  the  House  of  Commons.   It 
is.  therefore,  the  place  of  those  who  set  themse'ves 
up  as  leaders  in  the  .architectural  profession  to  show 
that   true  aesthetic  art-architecture    is    not  only  iu 
no  way  antagonistic  to   the  most  diversified  require- 
ments* in  every  building,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  that 
the  one  is  theforerunner  of  the  other.     It  has  been 
the  boast  of   some  that  this   is  so;  but  unless  our 
Gothic  architects  will  not  only  insist  on  this  in  theory, 
but  carry  it  out  in  their  works,  they  really  and  truly 
build  upon  foregme,  and  often  vague,  ideas  of  beauty, 
having  no   firm  foundation   for  success.     Whatever 
style    the  coming  generation   may  adopt  or  invent, 
the  great  underlying  principle  is  sure  to  be  this,  that 
convenience,  comfort,  and  beauty  of  interior  arrange- 
ments will  take  precedence  of   all  other  considera- 
tions.    What  architect  is  there  who  has  not  found 
this  to  be  the  ca^e  iu  the  present  day  ?     A  draughty 
house  or  the  omission  of  a  convenient  room  is  a  sub- 
ject of  everlasting  compl.aint,  but  architectural  taste 
aiuI  composition  is  altogether  obliviated  in  compari- 
son to  it.     To  combine  the  whole  so  as   to  form  per- 
fect arrangements  with  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever."   is  a  problem  which  has  been  rarely 
solved,  and  hence  architecture  has  not  that  status 
amongst  the  professions  which  it  might  otherwisa 
have  possessed. 

The  house  planning  competition  was  instituted 
with  the  object  of  pressing  forward  this  matter.  That 
the  plans  are  not  the  height  of  perfection  is  simply 


IMPROVED  CHIMING   APPARATUS. 

Sin, — Upon  looking  over  the  "  I?ell  Catalogue," 
lately  issued  by  l^Iessrs.  Warner,  of  Lon  Ion.  I  was 
somewhat  astonished  to  find  on  their  fourt!i  pai^e  (in 
juxtaposition  with  their  machine  for  chiming  ou 
the  next  page)  a  copy  of  a  block  of  my  own,  cut 
(from  a  drawing  made  by  myself)  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Brompton,  Feb.,  lS'>t) — at  my  own  cost — showing 
my  contrivance  for  chiming  any  number  of  bells,  as 
is  there  represented.  The  bell  in  my  engraving  is 
inscribed  "  Bitton  Chimes,  1S21,"  which  I  put  to 
mark  the  date  and  the  place  where  the  hammers 
were  first  set  up.  This  bell  has  been  exchanged  for 
a  representation  of  a  bell  by  Messrs.  Warner  !  The 
letter-press  too — "Plate  VII. — The  Author's  Contriv- 
ance"— is  altered,  and  instead  is  printed  the  names  of 
some  places  where  these  gentlemen  have  set  up  the 
same,  and  below,  iu  larire  type,  is  printed — "  No.  1. 
Warner's  Improved  Chiming  Apparatus."  I  looked 
for  some  mention  of  my  name,  but  ci>uld  find  none 
with  reference  to  this  matter  ;  but  among  the  testi- 
monials is  one  from  myself  relating  to  tlie  small  ring 
of  bells  in  the  tower  of  this  place,  which  had  been 
most  ably  spliced  and  augmested  by  them,  about  ten 
years  ago. 

On  the  cover  is  printed,  "Any  persons  copying 
dr.awings  herein  contained  will  be  prosecuted." 
(Notwithstanding  which  any  person  is  at  liberty  to 
copy  mine.) 

I  feel  it  due  to  myself,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to 
request  your  publishing  iu  your  columns  this  state- 
ment of  facts,  ihat  your  readers  who  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  engravings  may 
see  and  form  their  own  opinion  of  this  transaction 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  John  Warner  &  Sons. 

The  block  was  cut  to  illustrate  the  second  and  now 
third  editions  of  my  '*  Remarks  on  Belfries  and 
Ringers."  (It  was  also  published  in  the  "  Ecclcsio- 
h.gist."  June,  lHfi4.)     Soon  after  my  first  using  the  \  to  confess  that  there  is  no  royal  ro.id  to   success. 


block,  1  lent  it  to  Messrs.  Warner,  and  they  ap- 
pended it  to  their  then  issue  of  catalogue  without 
any  alteration  ;  but  after  they  had  brought  out  ttieir 
"Chiming  Machine"  at  the  Exhibition  of  IfstJ-J. 
which  they  thought  more  complete  than  my  system, 
they  declined  to  introduce  both;  but  iu  July  follow- 
ing Mr.  Comptou  Warner  writes  to  me  that  "we 
are  alioutto  i\x  your  apparatus  to  the  eight  bells  at 
S.  Jlichael's,  Paddington."  one  of  tlie  places  where 
they  now  say  they  fixed  it  as  their  own  ! 

These  chiming  hammers  of  mine  have  been  set  up 
in  a  great  m.any  towers,  and  attached  to  rings  of 
bells  from  one  to  twelve ;  the  work  has  been  done  by 
one  Th<mias  Hooper,  of  Woodbury,  an  industrious 
hardworking  tradesman,  at  a  cost  of  £1  a  bell,  be- 


Properlv  enough  the  referees  abstained  from  exhaus- 
tive criticism  of  the  designs,  which  renders  it  most 
desir.able  that  the  errors  they  possess  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  in  some  way.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  designs  should  be  absolved  from  criticism, 
which  others  of  less  importance  have  had  to  endure. 
That  design  which  was  among  the  original  causes 
of  this  competition  was  charged  with  the  serious 
f.ault  of  aiming  at  architectural  effect  to  the  entire 
disregard  and  neglect  of  interior  comfort.  The  charge 
cannot  be  repeated  of  the  premiated  plans  published 
in  last  week's  Btilding  Nkws.  In  the  mansion,  .so 
far  as  external  appearance  is  concerned,  the  result  is 
not  equal  to  Mr.  Lnukwood's  best  efforts,  nor  has  he 
put  forth  fully  the  talents  which  we  know  hira  to 
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jvissess.  It  is  in  the  most  prevalent  style  of  the  daj-. 
.Mr.  Brandon,  Mr.  T.  Koger  Smitli,  and  many  others, 
have  designed  and  carried  out  not  a  few  such  build- 
in  "■s,  and  a  casu.il  observer  would  scarcely  distin- 
guish in  this  any  special  individuality  of  design. 

■\Ve  now  come  to  the  arrangements,  and  the  result 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  liavc  been  antici- 
pated. The  disposition  of  the  block  is  not  suffi- 
ciently square.  The  side  elevations  would  have  an 
imposing  effect,  but  the  back  elevation  is  entirely 
neglected,  nor  is  the  width  sufficient  for  the  stable 
arrangements  to  be  comparatively  hidden  from  the 
grounds.  The  south-east  elevation  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  imposing.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
mansion  of  this  character  by  a  gentleman  already 
referred  to,  where  nothing  but  the  ntirrow  elevation 
can  be  properly  seen  until  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  building.  "  It  therefore  looks  ton  insigniricant. 
The  long  range  of  roof,  moreover,  necessitates  a  gutter 
about  (loft,  in  length.  The  referees  called  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  entrance,  and  I  ap- 
prehend further,  that  by  the  arrangement  of  cor- 
ridor, the  house  is  subject  to  draughts  in  east,  north, 
and  west  winds.  In  that  case  the  library  door  is  not 
sufficiently  sheltered.  The  hall  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  cloak  or  ante-room.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  a  special  room  been  provided.  The 
staircase  has  only  lift.  (iin.  he.idway,  which  is  not 
.sufficient  for  a  building  of  this  kind,  and  there  is 
comparatively  no  landing  on  first  floor,  and  no  fire- 
place, each  of  which  are  almost  as  necessary  as  the 
hall  on  ground  floor.  The  housemaid's  sink  is  too 
prominently  placed,  and  is  in  no  way  improved  by 
the  window  in  landing.  The  w.c.  also  is  seen  from 
the  hall  and  dining-room  doorw.aj',  and  somewhat 
awkward  to  reach  except  from  bedrooms  in  imme- 
diate contiguity.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  sound 
would  lind  its  way  into  the  morning-room,  and 
whether  the  suspended  partitions  would  ultimately 
crack  the  ceilings.  That  part  of  the  arrangements, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  successful.  The 
turret  is  almost  useless  except  for  effect ;  it  contains 
l(j  or  IS  superficial  feet,  and  the  whole  of  that 
space  would  be  required  for  stairway.  There  is  no 
housekeeper's  room,  nor  children's  nursery,  but  as 
provision  for  them  would  necessitate  a  larger  house, 
tills  should  not  be  complained  of. 

With  all  these  defects  the  house  is,  nevertheless, 
very  ■well  arranged,  and  in  many  respects  aa  im- 
provement upon  houses  of  this  character  hitherto 
illustrated.  But  the  model  mansion,  perfect  in  all 
respects,  has  yet  to  he  designed. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  villa  of  lesser  import.ance 
needs  further  comment  than  the  referees  have  already 
passed  upon  it.  I  shall  look  upon  future  illustra- 
tions of  this  competition  with  interest. — I  am,  Ac, 

H. 


Sin, — .\lthongh  bowing  respectfully,  as  I  do,  to  the 
decision  of  the  referees  ia  the  above  competition,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  by 
those  gentlemen  in  not  reporting  on  the  whole  of  the 
designs  sent  in,  and  thereby  giving  the  author  of  each 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  wherein  he  has  failed. 

On  reading  the  I'eport  of  the  referees,  I  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  seeing  what  grave  errors 
Iiad  been  made  in  tlie  designs  mentioned  as  being 
ivorthy  of  notice,  and  even  the  two  which  have  ob- 
tnined  tlie  premiums  appear  to  be  a  long  way  from 
being  perfect.  Take  the  one  marked  "  j^omus,"  for 
example  :  no  servants'  water-closet,  no  tradesmen's  en- 
trance except  through  scullery,  uo  larder,  no  dressing- 
room  on  first  floor,  &e.  ;  then  again,  why  designs  such 
as  those  marked  "En  Avant,"  "Glasgowegian,"  "One 
in  a  Hundred,"  and  No.  24  should  come  in  for  praise, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  as  the  first  has  only  one 
divssing-room  for  all  the  bedrooms,  the  second  has  no 
water-closet  on  the  ground  floor,  the  dinin.Er-room  of 
the  third  cannot  be  approached  from  the  kitchen  with- 
out crossing  the  hall,  and  the  fourth  lias  no  water- 
closet  on  the  first  floor  ;  and  I  am  sure  had  the  design 
sent  in  by  myself  failed  in  any  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned particulars,  I  certainly  should  never  have  ex- 
pected it  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  way  those  I  have 
mentioned  appear  to  have  been. 

Of  course,  all  cannot  win.  but  I  feel  in  my  own  case 
that  none  of  the  objections  mentioned  in  the  designs 
referred  to  occur  in  mine,  therefore  I  should  like  to 
know  wherein  I  have  failed,  and  as  other  competitors 
may  feel  the  same  as  myself  on  the  matter,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  consider  the  whole  of  the  designs  should 
have  been  reported  on.  Assuming  tlie  referees  have 
liiiished  with  the  matter.  I  should  feel  it  a  favour  if 
you  would  examine  at  your  leisure  the  design  sent  in 
by  myself  and  report  thereon. 

I  do  not  ask  this  in  any  hostile  spirit,  but  when  those 
desi,gus  reported  on  appear  to  be  so  full  of  errors,  1 
begin  to  think  that  miue  must  be  bad  indeed, — I  am, 
&c.,  Ked  St.\ii. 


Sir, — Looking  at  the  result  of  your  competition 
from  a  builder's  point  of  view,  it  certainly  appears 
that  the  question  put  in  your  leader  of  the  iL'tli  inst. — 
"  Is  planning  properly  understood  ?*' — is  a  very  perti- 
nent one.    The  defects  in  the  preraiated  and  mentioned 


plans  pointed  out  by  the  referees  lead  to  the  answer- 
as  far  as  the  above  competitors  are  concerned — 
"Certainly  not."  If  these  selected  designs  have  such 
glaring  and  serious  defects,  an  examination  or  de- 
scription of  the  remainder  would  bo  very  interest- 
ing. In  Torquay,  "The  City  of  Villas,"  such  "plan- 
ning" would  lie  rejected  by  the  merest  tyro  of 
sjieculative  builders.  Out  of  a  list  of  seventy  competi- 
tions for  a  villa,  and  at  a  cost  price,  too,  ample  to 
provide  all  necessary  comfort  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment, the  prize  plan,  and  the  honourably-mentioned, 
have  such  objections  pointed  out  as— "No  servants^ 
w.c.;"  "entrance  through  a  scullery ;"  "no  larder;" 
"no  dl'essing  room  ;"  "absence  of  coal  cellars, 
coppers,  and  flues  in  sculleiies;"  "  w.c's  on  ground 
floor;"  &c.,  fce.  And  then  again,  fancy  a  mansion 
without  a  w.c.  on  the  first  floor  '.  Such  defects  in 
matters  essential  is  really  surprising,  and  clearly  shows 
the  great  service  you  have  done  in  organising  the  com- 
petitions and  drawing  attention  to  this  impoi-tant  sub- 
ject.—I  am,  &c.,  William  A.  Goss. 
Torquay,  April  22. 

Sin.— I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  report  of 
the  referees  in  the  House  Planning  Competition,  which 
appeared  in  your  publication  of  the  li!lh.  If  one  can 
judge  from  their  criticisms  they  seem  to  have  done 
their  work  most  carefully.  Strange  to  say,  the  de- 
tailed defects  they  point  out  in  the  plans  they  approve 
of  are  those  which  arc  very  frequently  found  existing 
in  many  houses,  and  from  the  general  statement  .at  the 
end  of  the  report  one  can  see  how  many  planners  of 
houses  pass  over  important  points  in  their  plans,  and 
none  more  so  than  that  contained  in  the  last  paragraph 
but  one,  which ,  it  appears,  was  neglected  in  all. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  from  time  to  time  give  us,  as 
your  weekly  illustrations,  some  of  the  plans  in  full, 
not  confining  yourselves  to  those  to  which  prizes  were 
awarded,  but  shewing  the  public  the  errors  to  avoid  as 
,vell. — lam,  &c.  John    Cochrane,  J.P., 

Counties  Donegal  and  Tyrone. 

Lifford,  April  10. 

[It  is  our  intention  to  give  all  the  plans  which 
were  selected  for  honourable  mention,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  receive  any  legitimate  criticisms  which 
correspondents  may  like  to  offer  on  any  or  all  of  them. 
—Ed.] 


Sir,— I  will  not  repeat  those  defects  mentioned, 
but  lay  before  your  readers  a  few  observations  which 
may  safely  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  referees  on 
plan  for  Villain  bast  week's  number— viz; — 1.  What 
man  would  build  a  house  of  this  class  without  a 
garden  entrance?  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  there- 
cess  between  front  entrance  door  and  outside  of  wall, 
which  presents  a  useless  feature?  3.  Can  a  water- 
closet  2ft.  (iin.  wide  be  considered  a  suitable  one  for 
this  description  of  house?  4,  What  utility  or  orna- 
ment is  afforded  by  the  space  between  princijial  stair- 
case and  wall  of  hat-and-coat  room  ?  5.  Tlie  fireplace 
in  dining-room  is  too  near  serving  door,  and  the  room 
itself  is  not  very  well  proportioned,  23  x  1.5. 
li.  The  scullery  is  no  larger  than  than  that  of 
many  a  cottage.  7.  The  door  in  principal  bod- 
room  opens  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  bed.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  door  in  room  over 
library,and  the  door  in  bath-room  strikes  against  bath.  I 
leave  to  my  architectural  friends  the  liberty  of  judging 
whether  my  views  are  unfair,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
the  referees  are  certainly  not  culpable  for  any  defect 
which  they  may  have  overlooked,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  quantity  of  drawings  to  be  examined,  and 
the  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  devoted.  I 
must  admit  that  although  there  are  several  imperfec- 
tions which  may  be  termed  defects,  with  a  little  revi- 
sion the  plan  might  be  transformed  into  an  excellent 
one.— I  am,  &c.,  "Do.Mis"  Critic. 


SANITAPtY  EXGIXEEUIXG. 
Sir, — A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  about  ven- 
tilation in  connection  with  drains,  soil-pipes,  and 
water-closets,  and  in  relation  to  this  subject  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  how  such  ventilation  is  sometimes 
carried  out  may  serve  to  show  that  the  mere  fact  of 
ventilating  pipes  being  put  in  is  in  itself  of  little  value 
—indeed,  it  may  lie  the  source  of  much  evil— unless 
these  ventilating  pipes  are  properly  put  in.  The  sketch 
will  show  to  what  I  allude,  A  being  2in.  ventilating- 
pipe  carried  up  to  outside  of  roof  from  top  of  soil- 
^—^  pipe,  and  B  being  4in.  venti- 

/f       \  ,      lating-pipe    carried    up   from 

'1^  \  /  water-closets,  or  rather  from 
closets  in  which  water-closest 
are  situated.  Xow,  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  should  there 
ever  happen  to  be  a  down- 
draught  through  15  at  the  time 
any  foid  air  is  coming  out 
from  A,  said  down-drau.ght 
will  carry  the  foul  air  from 
A  right  down  into  the  dif- 
ferent houses,  or  fiats,  where  the  fires  burning  help 
to  make  it  spread  through  the  house.  This  style 
of  doing  things,  to  which  my  attention  has  just 
been  called,  is  iu  usc>  on  a  recently-erected  building, 
and  goes  to  show  the  necessity  tluit  exists  for  good 
sanitary  supervision  during  the  erection  of  buildings. 
Then  is  the  best  time — especially  for  the  interests  of 
the  public— to  see  that  things  are  properly  done.  It 
is  most  unfair  to  the  public  to  allow  the  speculative 
builder  to  pass  with  the  mere  semblance  or  name  of 
things,  and  then  after  the  property  has  passed  from 


him  to  other  parties,  to  come  down  upon  the  latter 
for  all  sorts  of  alterations,  &c.— I  am,  &c., 
April  22.  Pll-.mber. 


AKTIFICI.VL  STONE. 
Sir, — In  the  article  on  artificial  stone,  in  your  paper 
of  the  inth,  "B.  F."  quotes  as  one  of  its  advant.iges 
its  cheapness,  as  exemplified  in  the  "vases  and 
terminals  "  employed  in  S.  Thomas'  Hospital.  But  ia 
not  this  its  greatest  danger  ?  Would  not  Mr.  Henry 
Currey  otherwise  have  been  forced  to  think  out  a  new 
sky  line  ?  In  my  humble  opinion  anything  would  have 
been  better  than  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
vases  and  terminals." — I  am,  &c., 

L.  A.  W. 


sam 
Edinburgh 


A  USEFUL  INSTRUMENT. 
Sir, — Who  amongst  perspective  draughtsmen  has  not 
felt  himself  wild,  at  times,  with  vexation  at  the  difli- 
culties  involved  in  a  large  dramng  by  the  distance  of 
the  v.anishing  points  ?  A  straight-edge  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  long  is  not  a  handy  instrument,  and,  coupled  with 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  intact  the  points  of  distance 
for  days,  or  it  may  be  weeks,  is  diflicult  and  bothering 
beyond  measure.  In  a  fit  of  desperation  the  draughts- 
man may  try  the  centrolinead  ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  trial, 
the  imperfections  and  insuiierable  difliculties  attending 
the  use  of  the  instrument  (two  are  usually  necessary) 
are  such  as  make  it  more  plague  than  profit,  and 
again  the  inconvenient  straight-edge  is  probably  taken 
into  favour.  Now,  however,  the  draughtsman  may 
rejoice.  All  things  are  at  once  changed.  Straight- 
edge and  centrolinead  may  be  flung  on  one  side  as  use- 
less things  of  the  past.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  an  instrument  was  exhibited  which  gets  over 
all  the  difliculties  we  have  hitherto  had  to  encounter 
as  to  the  vanisliing  points— the  points  now  vanish 
altogether!  The  instrument  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  old  sliding  parallel  rule.  Being  set 
by  pins  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  drawing,  it  serves  as  a 
parallel  rule  horizontally,  and  yet  works  right  and  left 
for  the  required  oblique  perspective  lines.  It  is  equally 
applicable  for  points  at  two  feet  from  centre  of  picture, 
or  for  thirty  feet  distance.  From  its  retaining  a  hori- 
zontal position  the  addition  of  a  set-square  is  all  that 
the  artist  needs  to  construct  his  perspective.  This  in- 
strument, in  saving  time  and  trouble,  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  a  drawing  to  probably  one-half.  The  inventor 
and  patentee  is  Mr.  Russell.  The  maker  of  the  instru- 
ment is  Adie,  optician,  of  Pall  Mall.  Pleased  myself, 
in  being  delivered  from  further  botheration,  I  think 
others  will  be  equally  glad  to  hear  of  such  happy 
deliverance  for  themselves.— I  am,  4c.,        P.    E.  M. 


Iiitcixommuiiicntion. 


cy 


QUEHTlOhS. 
[2.53.';.l— Strength  of  Beam.— Would  you  be  kind 
enough    to    insert    iu    your    "Intercommunication" 

column  the  follow- 
^  ing question?  What 

is  the  breaking 
strength  of  a  beam 
of  the  following 
dimensions :  Beam, 
ICin.  deep,  sin. 
thick  ;  pitch  pine, 
trussed  with  liin.  stay  (as  shown  on  sketch),  the  beam 
being  bored  toiusert  the  stay?— W.  H.  Crane. 

[2530. ] — Tar  Pavement. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  oblige  me  with  an  answer  in  "  Inter- 
communication "  as  to  liow  to  jn-epare  the  material  for 
tar  paving,  which,  it  strikes  me,  might  be  used  wittl 
advantage  for  garden  paths,  &c  ,  occasionally  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  the  description  of  tar  that  is  used,  and 
the  proportions  of  ingredients,  and  manner  of  mixing 
them. — CoNST.\NT  SunscRiuER. 

[25.37.] — Plans  on  Deeds. — Ls  is  usual  orinofes- 
sional  for  a  surveyor  who  surveys  property  and  draws 
a  plan  on  a  skin  of  parchment  on  which  is  to  be  en- 
grossed a  deeil  of  conveyance  to  sign  his  name  and 
append  his  address  to  the  plan  ?  Is  there  any  valid 
objection  to  doing  so  ? — K.  L. 

[253S.]— Colouring  Stucco.— Can  any  correspon- 
dent kindly  inform  me  the  best  preparation  for  colour- 
ing the  plaster  stucco  fronts  of  a  mansion  stone  or 
buff  colour  ?  1  want  something  durable,  and  that  will 
prevent  vegetation. — .Vxxious  Inquirer. 

[253',i.]— Area  of  Sewer.— Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me,  through  your  "  Intercom- 
munication "  column,  of  an  accurate  formula  for  cal- 
culating the  area  of  a  sewer  necessary  to  take  tho 
sewerage  of  an  estate,  including  the  rainfall,  house,  or 
other  drainage?— Junior  Assistant. 

[•i,j40.]_To  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher.— I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  your  writer  on  "Dilapidations" 
(whose  able  and  instructive  papers  lately  appeared  in 
your  valuable  journal)  will  be  good  enough  to  advise 
me  upon  the  following  points:  — 1.  Suppose  a  lease  is 
granted  of  ten  houses— six  large,  next  the  high  road  ; 
two  in  a  back  street  behind,  a  smaller  class  of 
property;  and  two  in  another  street— all  of  these 
having  been  sub-leased  sin(;e  the  granting  of  tho 
original  lease  upon  which  I  am  instructed  to  act.  Is 
it  a  legal  notice  for  me  to  serve  upon  one  of  the  houses 
as  originally  granted?  or  is  it  necessary  to  serve  a  notice 
upon  each  sub-lessee?- that  is,  if  there  are  three  sub- 
lessees, are  three  different  notices  required  ?  or  is  the 
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oripinnl  lessee  (his  heirs,  executors,  or  as^iRnsl  bound 
to  pass  it  on,  and  retain  his  responsibility  for  all  to  the 
original  lessor  ?  2.  Suppose  :i  jiarty  wall  between  two 
different  leaseholds  is  seriously  settled  and  cracked,  and 
requires  re-biiildinic  to  satisfy  the  covenant,  how  should 
such  reinstatement  be  described  in  the  specification 
attached  to  each  notice?  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
obliged  by  a  line  or  so  in  reply  to  these  questions  from 
that  evident  authority  Ifr.  Banister  Fletcher,  to  whom 
tlie  thanks  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
at  least,  are  due  for  his  concise  opinions  and  just 
reasons  why. — E.  ,T.  L. 

[2541.]— Ink— ■^\'ill  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  recipe  for  making  brown 
ink  used  in  perspective  drawings?— It.  F. 

[25 12.1  —Chimney  Moving  in  America.  — 
Under  the  heading  "  Chips"  of  your  paper  of  the  intli 
inst.  I  see  a  report  of  the  removal  of  a  mill  chimney 
at  Brunswick,  in  Jtaine.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  further  particulars  on  the  subject? 
—W.  H.  K. 


[25S4.] —Value  of  Oak  Architraves.— The  value 
of  oak  architraves  (according  to  sketi-h  in  last  week's 
BlJll.DINt:  N'Kws)  is  Is.  :id  per  font  lineal  (supposing 
the  quantity  to  be  from  .in  to  100  feet),  fixed,  and  pre- 
pared for  polishing. — W.  Fox. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Artist  Axn  Agext. — Mcs.^rs.  Thomas  Dunkley 
and  H.  Konworthy,  monumental  sculi)tors,  of  (if, 
Fore-street,  were  sumnumed  at  (xuildliall  ou  Friday 
last  before  Sir.  R.  W.  Garden  for  unlawfully  detain- 
ing a  statuette  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Sydney  G. 
Camroux,  a  sculptor,  carrying  on  business  at  45, 
Basinghall-strect.  said  that  ho  lot  the  defendants 
have  a  statuette  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  sale  or  re- 
tuni.  They  had  had  it  for  several  months,  and  not 
sold  it,  and  when  he  ashed  for  it  back  again.  Mr. 
Kenworfhy  refused  to  let  him  have  it.  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy  said  that  the  st.atuetto  was  sold  to  them 
absolutely,  on  the  agreement  that  it  "was  not  to  be 
paid  for  until  it  was  sold.  Sir  Robert  W.  Garden 
said  that  nobody  could  make  such  a  stupid  agree- 
ment as  that,  because  the  defendants  had  only  to 
refuse  to  sell  it,  aiid  it  would  become  their  property 
■without  their  paying  for  it.  There  must  be  some 
limit  to  an  agreement  like  that.  Mr.  Kenworthy 
then  said  he  liad  a  lien  on  it.  He  had  Lad  it  in  his 
shop  window  for  twenty  months,  and  he  tliought  he 
was  ontitlcd  to  at  least  4s.  for  dusting  and  keeping  it 
in  order.  Sir  Robert  "W.  Garden  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  sucli  a  discount ;  but 
he  thought  that  if  the  defendants  liad  had  tho 
trouble  of  taking  care  of  his  lordship  for  so  many 
months,  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  his  ornamenting 
their  window  during  tho  period.  He  then  made  the 
order  for  the  statuette  to  be  returned  to  the  owner, 
the  defeudauts  to  pay  the  costs. 

The  Pollvtiox  or  Streams. — Feildex  t.  the 
Local  Board  of  He.\lth  oe  Over  Darwen. — This 
important  nuisance  case  came  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  on  Thursday  week.  It  was  an  action 
by  Sir  William  Feilden  ag.ainst  the  Local  Bo.ird  of 
llealth  of  Over  Darwen,  near  Blackburn,  in  Lan- 
cashire, for  causing  a  nuisance  to  him  in  his  resi- 
dence near  those  places  by  throwing  sewage  into  a 
river  which  runs  by  his  residence.  At  the  trial, 
lieforo  Jlr.  .Tuslice  Lush,  it  appeared  that  at  Over 
Panven,  about  five  miles  above  the  plaintiff's  hotiso, 
the  Board  threw  sewage  into  the  river  Darwen, 
which  flows  down  past  his  house,  and  the  case  for 
tho  plaiutilT  was  that  the  effect  of  the  sewage  was 
to  cause  foul  and  noisome  smells,  and  thus  to  render 
his  house  uninh.abitable,  and  also  to  poison  and 
pollute  the  stream.  The  case  tor  the  defence  was 
that  other  parties  caused  the  nuisance  by  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  that  by  reason  of  tho  distance  in- 
tervening and  tho  chemical  action  of  the  air  and 
water,  all  noxious  elements  were  neutralised  before 
the  stream  reached  the  plaintiff's  house.  He  had 
previously  proceeded  against  the  town  of  Blackburn 
for  a  similar  nuisance,  and  obtained — on  a  reference 
to  .arbitration — a  verdict  for  i;i,2fl0.  In  the  present 
action,  however,  there  was  cviilence  that,  though 
Blackburn  threw  in  the  sewage  matter  solid  and  in 
amass,  at  farwen  it  w.as  first  diluted  and  liquefied  ; 
and  that  tlie  distance  was  five  miles  from  Over 
Darwen,  wliercas  it  was  only  four  from  Blackburn  ; 
and  that  there  were  eight  or  ten  paper  mills  on  the 
stream.  It  appeared,  moreover,  tliat  thnugh  there 
were  many  houses  in  the  district,  only  2"J(J  ilr.tined 
their  sewagi!  into  the  river,  though  between  2,(JU0  atul 
.3,000  houses  drainedtheirslopsand  refuse  water  intoit. 
Itappcaredalso  that  there  wereabove  fortymillsupon 
tho  stream,  eight  or  ten  of  which  were  paper  mills, 
tho  refuse  w.ater  from  which  greally  polluted  tho 
stream.  On  the  whole  the  jury  found  for  the  defen- 
dants. They  did  so  on  a  direction  of  the  leanu^d 
Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  that  as  to  the  smells  there 
must  be  something  seriously  and  substantially  in- 
terfering with  the  comfort  of  tho  inmates  :  and  as 
to  the  pollution,  they  must  ho  satisfied  that  the 
defendants  materially  contributed  to  it.  The  jury 
found  that  before  tho  stream  reached  the  plaintiff's 
house  tho  noxious  elements  in  tho  water  were 
destroyed ;  that  there  was  no  serious  smell,  and  no 


material  aggravation  of  the  pollution  of  tho  stre.am. 
Tho  verdict  was  for  the  defend.ants.  It  was  now 
moved  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  the  ground  of 
misdirection,  insisting  that  it  w.is  a  question  of 
right  to  throw  in  the  sewage.  Mr.  Justice  Lush, 
however,  declared  that  the  case  had  been  opened 
and  conducted  throughout  as  one  of  nuisance,  and 
that  the  question  was  one  of  right  was  never  sug- 
gested until  the  reply.  After  some  discussion,  it 
being  strongly  urged  that  there  was  an  .absolutely 
legal  right  to  have  the  water  pure,  the  learned 
Judge  observed  that  he  w.as  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  finding  of  the  jury  on  the  second  point,  as  to 
tho  pollution,  which  went  to  tho  right,  and  that  he 
should  be  better  satisfied  with  a  nominal  verdict  for 
tho  plaiuti'.l:  asserting  the  right,  tlmugh  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  jury  were  riglit  iu  thinking  tli.at 
there  w;us  no  substantial  aggravation  of  the  nui- 
sance by  the  defeudauts.  Ou  the  whole,  therefore, 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  nominal  damages  in  assertion  ^'f  tlie 
right  to  have  the  stream  uupollnted;  and  the  Court 
being  of  that  opinion  there  was  a  rule  nisi  to  enter 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  to  that  effect. 

A  Local  Board's  Liarilttv  to  Repair  a  Road. 
— Recently,  at  the  Preston  (Quarter  Sessions,  the 
Local  Board  of  Claytou-le-Moors,  near  Accrington, 
were  indicted  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  for  neglect- 
ing to  repair  "Whinney  Hill-road.  This  road  was 
formerly  the  only  highway  between  Blackburn  and 
r.urnley.  It  came,  however,  to  be  disused  on  the 
formation  of  the  turnpike  road,  but  a  colliery  having 
been  established  on  one  side  of  the  road,  which  is  in 
the  township  of  Altham,  the  traffic  on  the  road  is 
now  much  greater  thjin  at  any  former  period.  When 
it  came  to  bo  out  of  repair,  the  Local  Board  reftiscd 
to  mend  it  when  requested  to  do  so,  alleging  their 
nou-liability.  As  the  colliery  referred  to  is  the  only 
one  in  the  township,  the  non-repair  of  the  road  in- 
volves an  extra  cost  of  3d.  per  load  of  coal  supplied 
to  the  inhabitauts,  the  carters  having  to  make  a  long 
circuit  to  reach  and  return  from  the  pit.  The  prose- 
cutor called  two  old  men,  who  spoke  of  the  road 
having  been  repaired  70  years  ago  by  the  township 
authorities,  and  documentary  evidence  was  put  in 
from  the  old  surveyors  of  highways  showing  that  it 
had  been  repaired  from  1822  to  1865  by  those  autho- 
rities. The  defendants  admitted  that  the  Local 
Board,  as  the  successors  of  the  old  township  autho- 
rities, were  liable  to  repair  the  road,  but  pleaded  in 
defeneea  special  Act  of  Parliament  (an  old  Enclosure 
Act),  passed  in  1797,  which  set  forth  that  the  land- 
owners who  were  benefited  by  the  Enclosure  Act 
should  form  and  rep.air  the  road  in  question,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  siu'veyor  was  re- 
quired to  get  a  certificate  signed  at  tho  Court  of 
Qiiarter  Sessions  that  the  road  had  been  properly 
made,  after  which  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair 
would  devolve  upon  the  township.  Tliis  certificate, 
however,  could  not  be  found  :  and  it  was  argued  that 
the  acts  of  the  surveyors  would  not  make  the  town- 
ship liable  or  .set  aside  the  Act  of  Parli.araent. — The 
Chairman,  in  putting  the  case  to  the  jury,  said  tho 
evidence  of  the  repair  of  the  road  for  43  years  was 
overwhelming  in  favour  of  the  township's  liability, 
and  that  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  had  been 
gone  through  at  the  proper  time,  although  the 
records  could  not  be  found.  The  verdict,  therefore, 
was  given  against  the  Local  Board,  with  costs. 


■WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

DoxcASTER. — The  private  Bill  promoted  by  Mr. 
Robert  Baxter,  Mr.  F.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Bartholomew 
to  supply  the  town  of  Doneaster  with  water,  and 
which  was  opposed  by  the  Doneaster  Corporation, 
was  on  Thursday  week  thrown  out  by  tho  Parlia- 
mentary Coimuittee. 

Water  Companies  v.  Local  Boards.  —  The 
question  of  the  charge  for  tho  water  supplied  for 
watering  the  roads  has  of  late,  according  to  the 
Metropolitan,  considerably  exercised  tho  Ijocal 
Hoards  of  the  north-east  of  London ;  and  at  tlie  last 
meeting  of  the  Hai^kney  District  Board  of  AVorks, 
the  clerk  said  he  had  written  to  several  parishes 
asldng  for  inforniation  respecting  the  supply  and 
cost  of  water  supplied,  with  a  view  to  combined 
action.  The  only  answer  which  he  had  yet  received 
was  from  the  Islington  Vestry,  whose  letter  stated 
that  they  would  gladly  co-operate  in  a  movement 
f<ir  reducing  the  charge  for  water,  and  .added  that 
they  had  hitlierto  been  paying  Is.  per  1,000  gallons. 
This  charge  they  believed  the  company  ha<l  power 
to  exact.  Mr.  i'>eck  differed  from  that  view,  and 
moved  that  the  sulijev-t  be  referred  to  tiic  considera- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  order  that 
inquiries  might  be  made,  and  that  counsel's  opinion 
might  be  taken  as  to  the  rights  of  the  water  com- 
panies, with  a  view  to  obtain  a  proper  settlement  of 
the  question  at  issue.  Tliis  proposition  was 
adopted. 

The  Arerdeen  Sewage  Irrigatiov  Farm. — 
The  success  of  the  Aberdeen  Sew.age  Irrigation 
I'arm,  according  to  the  Scotsman,  promises  well  for 
tho  season  now  begmi.  Tlie  laying  out  of  the  wliolo 
farm  for  iirigation  purposes  was  completed  nearly  a 
year  ago,  and  somewhat  over  44  acres  were  run 


with  sewage  last  summer.  Ten  acres  were  under 
potatoes,  and  the  rest  about  equally  allotted  to  the 
produce  of  turnips  and  grass.  The  potatoes  grew 
well  last  year,  but,  when  they  were  dug,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tubers  were  rotten,  so  this  year  pota- 
toes are  not  to  be  jdanted.  The  17  or  18  ac'res  which 
raised  grass  in  1871  have  already  got  two  courses  of 
the  sewerage,  and  tho  grass  is  well  up.  Experience 
has  proved  that  sewage  irrigation  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  soil  in  the  least  degree  inclined 
to  dampness.  About  eight  acres  are  to  be  sown  with 
turnips.  The  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  different 
kinds  of  seed  deposited  m  1871  was  effected  entirely 
by  manual  Labour — spade  and  graip  culture. 

Appleuy. — Dr.  Corfield,  medical  inspector  for  the 
Local  Government  Board,  having  visited  Appleby 
last  autumn  and  reported  to  tho  Board,  that  body 
were  of  opinion  that  the  vestry  or  sewer  authority 
of  Appleby  should  take  measures — firstly,  forprovid- 
ing  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water ;  secondly,  for 
causing  proper  privies  and  ashpits  to  be  provided  for 
every  house ;  thirdly,  for  establishing  a  proper 
system  of  scavenging  or  excrement  removal,  and 
fourthly,  for  sewering  the  town  in  a  jtrojier  manner. 
A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  accordingly  held 
last  Friday,  when  Mr.  Whitehead  said  ho  fully  en- 
dorsed the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Corfield,  but  as 
the  Public  Health  Bill  now  before  Parliament  would 
in  all  probability  become  law.  the  best  course  would 
be  to  postpone  further  proceedings  until  that  Bill  had 
either  been  passed  or  rejected.  It  was  resolved  that 
inasmuch  as  tit  was  desirable  that  tho  adjoining 
parish  of  Bongato  should  bo  associated  with  the 
sewerage  district  formed  for  the  parish  of  S. 
Lawrence  for  the  purposes  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply  the  consideration  of  tho  question  should  be 
postponed. 


fur  §^a  %Mt 


"Work rxG- CLASS  Dwellings. — A  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  held  on  Friday 
last,  at  -which  a  report  was  read  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  recommending  that  power  be 
taken  for  providing  house  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes  who  will  bedisposessed  of  their  hold- 
ings by  the  proposed  improvements  of  the  Board. 
Three  sites  had  been  set  a.side  for  this  purpose.  The 
report,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted. 

TUANSATLANTIC       IMrXlClPAL        GOVERNMENT.- — 

Those  used  to  the  modest,  if  not  always  satisfactory, 
reports  of  our  own  Civic  Improvement  Commis- 
missions  and  Boards  of  Works  cnuKl  but  read  with 
some  surprise  the  '*  First  Annual  liepnrt  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Commissioners  of  tlip  Department  of 
Public  Parks."  It  occupies  nearly  430  pages  of 
toned  paper,  and  includes  a  large  number  of  very 
bad  photographs,  lithographs,  and  coloured  draw- 
ings, and  has  evidently  been  "  got  up  regardless  of 
cost."  A  note  appended  to  the  title-page  rather 
amuses  us.  The  report,  which  bristles  with  manj' 
uncomplimentary  allusions  to  a  municipal  organisa- 
tion which  controlled  matters  previous  to  its  dis- 
placement by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  though 
due  in  May,  1871,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
issued  till  December  last,  by  which  time  the  original 
authorities  appear  to  have  returned  to  power.  So, 
at  least,  we  gather  from  a  Mr.  A.  H.  Green's  re- 
marks, who  deems  it  'WUie  to  tho  public,"  &c.,  &c., 
&c.,  to  submit  a  brief  disavowal  of  the  "  costly 
report"  and  everything  in  it.  We  especially  re- 
commend this  method  of  .ibnsing  one's  enemies  to 
the  3IetropuIitan  Boanl  of  Works  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Council, 

Death  of  Professor  "Westm^vcott,  R.A., 
F.R.S.,  &c.— Mr.  Hichard  'Wcstmacott,  the  Royal 
Academician,  who  died  a  few  days  since  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Kensington,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  in- 
herited his  artistic  taste  and  powers  from  his  father, 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  the  late  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott.  Born  in  London  in  the  year  171M>,  he  was 
brought  up  under  his  father's  eye,  and  in  1820  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  some  five  or  six  years 
in  studying  the  galleries  of  ancient  art.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England,  in  1^27,  he  began  to  exhibit 
at  the  Royal  Academ^v.  In  1S.3S  he  was  chosen  an 
Associate  of  that  body,  to  the  full  honours  of  which 
he  was  admitted  in  1840.  and  ten  years  later  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Sculpture.  He  had  retired 
some  ye.irs  from  the  active  work  of  his  profession, 
but  was  well  known  both  as  a  lecturer  aud  a  writer 
on  artistic  subjects,  upon  which  he  contributed 
largely  to  our  cj'clopredias  and  other  serial  pubhca- 
tions.  He  was  also  well  known  as  the  author  of  an 
essay  "  Ou  the  Colouring  of  Statues,"  and  of  a 
*'  Hand-book  of  the  Schools  of  Sculpture."  Among 
his  more  pureh'  ideal  works  are — ''  Venus  and 
Ascanius,"  ''The  Cymbal  Player"  (in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire),  *'The  Girl  and  Fawn," 
'* Venus  teaching  Cupid,"  "Paolo  and  Francesca,** 
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"Bine  Bell,"  and  "Angels  "Watcbing,"  the  latter 
forming  part  of  a  monumental  group.  To  these, 
however,  should  be  ndded  a  bas-relief,  "Go  and  sin 
no  more,"  the  recumbent  moiuimi'ntal  figure  of  Arch- 
bif^hop  Howley  in  Canterbury  Catbedral,  and  another 
to  the  late  Lord  Harwicke  at  AVimpole,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

The  FoRTircoMiNO  ExiiiniTinx. — A  column  and 
;ihalf  of  the  advertisement  sheet  of  Saturday's  r?mcs 
is  devoted  to  announcements  regarding  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1872.  '' Surely,"  remarUsthe  Critardian^  *'all 
this  puffing  is  hardly  needful.  The  Koyal  Academy 
does  not  require  it :  and  it  must  cost  a  vast  sum  of 
mone}'.  At  the  same  time  it  accounts  for  the  evi- 
dently impecunious  state  of  the  speculation,  and  for 
the  fact  that  as  a  bait  to  uitending  season  ticket- 
takers  an  invitation  to  a  '  private '  view,  signed  by 
a  royal  duke,  is  held  forth.  Mr.  Cole.  C.B.,  ought  to 
be  careful  lest  he  kills  the  parent  of  so  many  golden 
allurements,  for  the  Prince  in  question  is  not  likely 
to  bear  much  more  of  this  kind  of  work,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  slight  interest  in  the  line  arts  be- 
tokened by  his  collection  as  just  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington.  It  is  almost  incrediijle  that  any  person, 
with  practically  unlimited  powers  of  obtaining  ob- 
jects of  art,  should  have  circumnavigated  the  globe 
to  so  little  purpose  :  the  display  in  tlie  South  Court 
having  consisted  entirely,  as  far  as  art  was  concerned, 
of  presents  from  Japanese  magnates,  in  which,  of 
course,  no  personal  choice  or  taste  was  evinced,  and 
of  a  hideous  and  gaudy  assemblage  of  illuminated 
addresses." 

Thl;  Ordnance  Survey  of  London. — The  re- 
port of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Surve}'  for  the 
past  year  has  been  issued.  It  states  that  the  plans 
of  London,  on  the  scale  of  60in.  to  a  mile,  are  now 
complete.  They  are  drawn  on  32G  full-sized  sheets 
of  paper,  and  probably  form  the  largest  and  most 
complete  plan  of  a  city  ever  produced.  Of  these 
plana,  14-1  sheets  have  been  engraved  and  published, 
and  the  remainder  are  in  progress.  Tbe  continual 
increase  in  tlie  size  of  London  and  tlie  alterations 
constantly  made  in  it  are  so  great  as  to  make  it 
highly  desirable  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  an  almost  constant  revision  of  the  plans.  This 
has  been  represented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  Board,  in  reply,  state  that  there  are 
no  funds  legally  applicable  to  this  service;  but  they 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  keeping  the  survey 
always  complete. 

The  Salt  Statue  at  Bradford. — A  deputation 
of  the  committees  wlio  have  charge  of  the  erection 
of  the  statue  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  at  the  Leeds- 
road  end  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  Bradford,  have  re- 
cently been  to  London  to  inspect  the  model  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  Adams  Acton,  sculptor.  Sir  Titus  is  repre- 
sented in  an  easy  sitting  attitude  in  an  Elizabethan 
or  Glastonbury  chaii',  the  figure  being  attired  in 
ordinary  costume.  Tho  statue  will  be  cut  out  of  a 
block  of  pm-e  Carrara  marble,  weighing  14  tons,  and 
will  cost  1,000  guineas.  Tho  pedestal  and  canopy, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  &  Mawson,  of  Brad- 
ford, will  be  hewn  out  of  Bolton  Wood  (Bradford) 
stone  (the  same  as  used  in  tho  New  Town  Hall),  anri 
will  also  cost  about  1,000  guineas-.  The  design  will 
bo  in  the  Gothic  style,  to  liarmonise  with  the  Town 
Hall. 


CHIPS. 


A  new  stained  glass  memorial  window  has  just 
been  inserted  in  the  church  of  S.  John,  Bathwiek, 
by  Clayton  &  Bell.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the 
l)arablo  of  tho  Ten  Virgins. 

The  Bury  Improvement  Commissioners  have  just 
j'osolved  to  purchase,  fur  the  sum  of  £26,000,  tho 
Bury  market.  Some  timo  ago  they  resolved  to 
purchase  the  Bury  and  Eadcliffe  Waterworks  undcr- 
iaidng,  and  a  day  or  two  since  they  decided  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  Ilasliugden  and  Itawtcnstall  Water- 
works. 

The  Bridgwater  School  Board  have  appointed  Jslv. 
Hay,  of  Bath,  the  architect  for  the  proposed  new 
.scliools  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town,  and  have 
<--"ntracted  for  tlio  purchase  of  the  site  adjoining 
^Velliugtou  lioad.  near  the  railway  statical,  for  tho 
yum  of  £400.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Son,  of  Torquay, 
whose  tendermouuted  tol,87.'B£g 


MEETINGS    FOR    THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

ToESDAY. — Institution   of    Civil   Engineers. — 

Discussion  "  On  Heavy  Artillery.'*    8  p.  m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.— General 
Business  Meeting.  Paper  "  On  Coloured 
Decoration,"  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  B.A., 
F.U.I.B.A.     7.30  p.  m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Society. — •'  Notes  on  Hungarian  Engi- 
neering." By  Sir.  G.  W.  WiUcocks. 
7.30  p.  m. 


NEW   PATENTED     INTENTIONS    CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

24G9.  C.  Finn.  Friars  Green,  Exeter,  "Preventing 
waste  of  water." — Dated  10th  September,  1871. — Tho 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  obviate  the  waste  of 
water  which  is  lost  by  the  consumer  allowing  at  times 
the  present  system  of  cocks  to  veraaiu  open,  also  to 
effect  a  saving  of  time  to  the  consumer  by  not  coiu- 
pi'Iling  him  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  drawing  of 
water,  which  all  spring  taps  necessitate.  There  is  a 
demand  for  this  invention  as  a  protection  to  water 
companies  and  others,  more  particularly  now,  as  tho 
public  require  a  constant  supi)ly  of  water  from  the 
main  for  the  benefit  of  health,  instead  of  storing  the 
water  in  cisterns. 

2471.  J.  SiiAN-KS.  Barrhead,  Renfrew,  N.  B..  "Bath 
fittings."— Dated  20th  September,  1871.— The  improved 
fittings  comprise  a  main  cast-iron  piece  formed  with 
certain  flanged  orifices  or  sliort  pipe  branches,  and 
with  two  vertical  passages,  one  of  which  is  the  overflow 
passage,  and  communicates  with  tho  other  or  main 
passages  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  flrauged 
branch  or  orifice  at  the  side  for  the  attachment  of  a 
branch  pipe  leading  to  the  usual  outlet  or  opening  in 
the  bottom  of  tlie  bath  ;  and  just  below  this  side  orifice 
tlie  casting  is  flanged  for  bolting  to  a  correspondingly 
flanged  lower  casting,  in  which  is  formed  thn  com- 
mencement of  tlio  discharge  passage,  and  also  a  branch 
leading  into  that  passage  from  the  overflow  passage 
above.  The  discharge  valve  employed  is  a  rubber  ball 
attached  to  and  wori^ed  by  a  rod  passing  up  the  main 
passages  of  the  main  casting  ;  and  the  seat  of  this 
valve  is  a  flat  bi-ass  ring  with  a  rounded  inner  edge, 
and  which  is  placed  in  a  rebate  or  check  formed  for  it 
between  the  two  castings,  and  is  securely  held  by  the 
bolting  of  the  castings  together. 

2510.  W.  E.  Geoge,  London,  "Lighting  and 
lieating  apparatus." — A  communication. — Dated  '2:ird 
September,  1871. — This  invention  consists  in  a  small 
apparatus  composed  of  a  tube  of  copper  or  other 
metal,  enclosing  a  wick  placed  in  contact  with  the  com- 
bustible matter  held  in  a  receiver  of  any  shape.  To 
this  tube  is  jointed  another,  enclosing  pumicestono  or 
other  mineral  substance,  through  which  the  gas 
passes,  accumulating  in  a  small  chamber  formed  at  tho 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  issuing  therefrom  by  small 
holes  provided  for  that  purpose. 

2519.  J.  Finder,  Middlesex,  "  Securing  windows, 
4c." — Dated  23rd  September,  1S71. — This  relates  to  a 
spring  or  other  bolt  arranged  under  the  lower  sash 
plate  to  take  into  the  lever  and  hold  it  secure  ;  also  to 
bolt  with  notches  and  a  claw  to  take  against  plates 
fitted  in  the  upper  and  lower  sashes.  A  portion  of  the 
bolt  stem  is  heart-shaped,  to  work  in  a  corresponding 
hole  in  a  face  plate. 

2521.  C.  MuRATORi,  Middlesex,  "Substitute  for 
wood." — Dated  2ord  September,  1S71, — The  said  in- 
vention relates  to  a  compound  or  composition  formed 
by  mixing  rock  alum,  glue,  and  sawdust  in  boiling 
water.  The  said  compound  may  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  wood  might  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Articles  made  of  it  may  be  polished,  coloured,  var- 
nished, and  gilded  witli  the  greatest  ease.  It  may  be 
made  very  hard  and  moulded, and  also  worked  by  hand 
like  wax. 

2552.  F.  Lacet,  Birmingham,  "Ventilating 
rooms." — Dated  2Sth  September,  1S71. — The  invention 
consists  substantially  in  providing  two  metal  tubes  of 
suitable  diameter,  which  are  placed  in  perpendicular  or 
nearly  perpendicular  direction,  and  which  said  metal 
tubes  are  connected  at  their  lower  parts  by  a  cross 
tube.  At  a  proper  height  in  one  of  the  said  upright 
tubes  is  placed  a  gasjet.  which  when  the  apparatus  is 
desired  to  be  used  is  lighted,  so  that  tho  air  contained 
in  this  tube  (which  is  the  outlet  tube)  may  be  rarified ; 
and  a  vacnnm  being  thus  created  there  will  be  a  con- 
stant suction  or  indrawiug  of  the  surrounding  air  into 
tlie  other  of  the  said  tubes,  which  is  the  inlet  tube. 

2553. '  G.  Davev,  London,  "Marezzo  marble,  Ac." — 
Dated  28th  September,  1871.— Manufacturing  artificial 
marble  from  cements  veined  by  means  of  fibres  dipped 
in  colours,  and  inlaying,  ornamenting,  and  colouring 
cements. 

2572.  H.  Turner,  Sheffield,  York,  "Plastered 
ceilings  and  cornices."— Dated  29th  Septernber,  1S71. 
— In  lieu  of  the  ordinary  wooden  laths  nailed  to  the 
joists,  a  series  of  wires  connected  to  the  walls,  joists, 
and  struts  by  means  of  a  number  of  galvanised  iron 
needles  witli  eyes  are  used,  through  which  the  wires 
are  passed. 

2578.  M.  Wilson,  London,  "  Stench-traps." — Dated 
2nth  September,  1.S71. — This  improved  stench-trap  con- 
sists of  a  short  length  of  flexible  tube  suspended  or 
fixed  at  one  end  within  the  trap  casing  or  in  a  drain 
or  pipe.  This  flexible  tube  has  a  tendency  to  coil  or 
twist  so  as  to  close  the  passage,  but  opens  for  passing 
any  liquid  therethrough. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Atrdrie. — On  Friday  night  a  deputation  from  tho 
operative  tinsmiths,  plumbers,  and  brassfounders  of 
Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  met,  with  a  deputation  from 
the  masters,  in  the  Koyal  Hotel.  Airdrie.  The  masters 
offered  to  reduce  the  hours  to  54  weekly,  commencing 
on  1st  July  instead  of  (Uh  Slay.  The  men  offered  to 
accept  the  reduction  on  the  :;rd  June.  This  the  masters 
declined,  and  the  men  therefore  came  out  on  strike  on 
Saturday. 


Altrincham. — The  strike  of  painters  at  Altrinc- 
ham  and  Bowdon  has  come  to  an  end,  the  masters 
having  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  men  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  from  G^d.  to  7d.  hour,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  from  58  to  54^  per  week. 

Barrow. — The  painters  who  recently  struck  work 
for  increased  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour  have  resumed  operations.  The  masters  have 
granted  the  demands  of  the  men,  who  in  future  will  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  G.Jd.  per  hour,  and  will  work  54 
hours  per  week.     The  men  formerly  received  20s. 

Birmingham. — The  question  of  increased  pay  was 
discussed  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  on  Monday,  and 
ultimately  was  left  to  Mw  Rupert  Kettle,  the  umpire, 
who  decided  that,  considering  the  position  of  the  town 
of  Birmingham  and  the  advance  of  the  wages  of  skilled 
labourers,  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  should  be  granted. 
He,  therefore,  fixed  the  pay  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
and  plasterers  at  7d.  per  hour  up  to  September,  an<l  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  7.^d.  The  labourers  he  decided 
should  be  paid  4.^d.  per  hour  throughout  the  year. 

Blackburn, — Owing  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  employment  of  children  in  brickfields  by  an. 
Act  of  last  session,  "  carriers-off "  have  become  scarce 
at  Blackburn,  andthe  result  has  been  a  demand  by  them 
of  an  increa.sc  of  2d.  per  1,000  bricks.  The  brickmakers 
have  asked  the  masters  for  the  extra  2d;  and  the 
latter  having  refused  to  pay  it,  the  men  have  struck 
work. 

Camrridge. — The  master  builders  of  Cambridgo 
have  offered  to  give  the  men  (carpenters  and  brick- 
layers) 5d.  per  hour,  and  labourers  3Jd.  per  hour,  the 
hours  that  tho  men  are  to  work  to  be  settled  by  the 
men  and  employers.  The  operatives  will  not,  we 
understand,  consent  to  these  terms,  and  a  strike  seems 
inevitable. 

Cardii-f. — The  building  work,  which  has  been 
standing  still  for  some  three  weeks,  has  recommenced 
with  great  spirit.  The  strike  terminated  on  Friday 
last,  when  the  master  painters  offered  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  hour  system,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
men;  and  the  master  masons  agreed  to  the  nine 
hours'  system.  The  strike  operated  prejudicially  to 
other  trades,  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strike. 

Dumfries. — The  Dumfries  masons  are  on  strike,  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  slaters  in  pointing 
the  fronts  of  houses. 

London. — On  Thursday  week  a  public  mt^eting  of 
carpenters  and  joiners  was  held  at  Wilcox's  Assembly 
Rooms,  ^Vestminster-bridge-road,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  measures  in  furtherance  of  this  movement, 
which  is  at  i>resent  agitating  the  building  trades.  Mr. 
Sadler,  having  been  voted  to  the  chair,  stated  that 
several  meetings  had  been  recently  held  of  delegates 
from  all  the  i)riucipal  building  firms  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  to  be  adopted 
to  bring  the  movement  to  a  successful  issue.  These 
meetings  had  been  attended  by  about  140  delegates, 
who  represented  some  5,000  carpenters  aad  joiners  in 
the  Loudon  district.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
hadbeentheadoptionof  a  memorial  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  master  builders,  asking  that  the  hours  of 
labour  be  reduced  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day,  and 
that  the  wages  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  Id.  per  hour. 
The  result  of  that  would  be  that,  making  allowance  for 
the  Saturday  half-holiday,  the  hours  of  labour  would 
be  51  hours  per  week,  and  tho  wages  would  be 
£l  ISs.  3d.  per  week.  Mr.  Sinclair  moved  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  course  the  delegates  had  adopted ; 
and  as  an  encouragement  for  them  to  persevere  stated 
that  over  forty  provincial  towns  had  adopted  a  similar 
course  ;  that  in  some  instances  the  terms  had  been  con- 
ceded, while  iu  others  they  were  under  consideration. 
He  also  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  master  builders  hold 
in  Manchester  last  January  a  resolution  was  adopted 
expressive  of  a  wish  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  to  54 
per  week,  which,  taking  off  the  Saturday  half  holiday, 
would  give  the  51  hours  they  asked  for,  and  which  he 
felt  confident  they  would  get  if  they  were  united  and 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it.  The  resolution 
having  been  seconded  was  unanimously  adopted,  and, 
after  some  further  discussion  on  the  subject,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairmanterminated  the  proceedings. 

Manchester. — A  general  meeting  ef  tho  builders' 
clerks  of  Manchester  and  neighbourhood  was  held  last 
week.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  following 
memorial  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Master  Builders'  Association  :— "  Your 
memorialists  most  respectfully  bring  this  before  you 
with  confidence,  knowing  the  kindly  feeling  at  present 
existing  between  employer  and  employed.  That  wo 
have  good  grouuds  to  complain  of  the  long  hours  now 
made  in  the  builders'  ofiicesof  this  city  aad  neighbour- 
hood we  thiuk  you  will  allow.  On  comparing  our 
hours  with  those  of  the  clerks  in  engineers',  mer- 
chants', and  other  offices,  we  find  that  we  are  engaged 
from  three  to  four  hours  per  day  longer,  and  at  books 
and  calculations  that  for  technicalities  and  intricacies 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  other  profession.  We 
are  also  employed  longer  hours  than  any  of  the  trades- 
men or  labourers  connoted  with  the  building  trade, 
andata  pcdcutary  occupation  which  it  is  well-known 
is  anything  but  conducive  to  health.  We  beg.  there- 
fore,that  our  hours  may  now  be  from  s.;{o  a.m.  to 
5.30  p.m.,  with  the  usual  interval  for  dinner,  so  that 
we  may  have  greater  facilities  for  mental  and  physical 
improvement.  We  feel  assured  that  your  interests 
will  not  suffer,  as,  from  tho  increased  energy  which 
must  follow  such  a  concession,  wo  shall  bo  better  able 
to  perform  our  several  duties,  and  the  good  feeling  ox- 
i^ting  will  be  greatly  strengthened."'  The  memorial 
was    received    on    Thursday    week     by    the    Master 
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Builders'  Association,  wlio  expressed  willingness  to 
pi-ant  concessions,  but  stated  that  each  individual 
office  would  have  to  make  its  own  arrangements  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  business. 

^iiErriELD. — A  strike  in  the  Slieflirld  buildiu;? 
tradi'  will  a[>pari-iitly  take  place  on  May  1.  Six 
mouths  a^o  the  opemtives  gave  notice  for  an  advancf, 
to  take  effect  on  tliedute  mentioned.  They  ask  for  Is. 
per  week  rise — that  is,  from  ;ui8.  to  .Tls. — and  that 
they  shall  comnnMuo  work  at  7  a.m.,  leaving  off  at 
5.30  p.m.,  t'XCfpt  on  .Saturdays,  when  tht-y  w'H'h  to 
cease  at  noon.  The  masters  dL-cUne  to  accede  to  these 
terms. 

Ti'NSTAi.L. — I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
brick  and  tile  makers  of  North  Staffordshire  employed 
by  the  following  gcntU-nu-n  have  got  a  substantial 
advance  upon  nearly  all  the  articlrs  they  are  employed 
in  manufacturing;  and  as  this  nianifcstatinii  of  justic*^ 
on  the  part  of  these  genth-nifu  mu-^t  nMtound  to  tlnir 
honour  iu  public  estimation.  1  think  it  right  to  llu'iii 
to  supply  your  numerous  readers  with  a  list  of  tlioir 
nanus:  Mr.  Thomas  IVake.  Tilerit'S,  Tuustall ;  Mr.  .1. 
Boulton,  lirown  llills  Tilt-  Works,  near  Bursh-m,  5Ir. 
J.  Timmis,  iJradwell-road.  near  Tuustall ;  Mr.  .1. 
Walker,  High-street,  Tuustall;  Kowley  &  Co.,  Tunnel 
Jlontli.  near  Tunstidl  ;  Mr.  J.  Foslt-r,  Tile  Works.  'I  un- 
etall;  North  Staffordshire  iJrick  and  Tile  Works, 
Chesterton;  Mr.  Ilennett,  Shelton  Crossing ;  Ihe  pro- 
prietors of  the  Kidge  Hill  Tile  Works,  Maddelt-y  ;  3Ir. 
Malpass,  Tile  Works.  IVIaddeley.  i*>esi<les  this  we  Iiear 
of  others  that  are  likely  at  once  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  above  gentlemen. — Ja.mks  Uowlv,  CJoodfdlow- 
streot,  Tuustall,  District  Secretary. 

WAnRis<:TON.— At  AVarringtou  the  master  builders 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  bricklayers 
on  the  basis  of  the  hour  system.  The  great  objection 
raised  by  the  men  against  the  system  was  founded  on 
the  idea  that  it  involved  Iionr  contracts— that  a  man 
could  be  discharged  at  an  hour's  notice.  The  seventh 
of  the  rules  agreed  to  has  removed  this  impression. 
This  rule  in  effect  makes  each  bricklayer's  engagement 
a  weekly  contract. 

TENDERS. 
Bermondsev. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  hop  ware- 
house.  Pprmondsey.  for  Messrs.    Doeman    &   Hotehkin. 
Messrs.  Wadmore  &  Baker,  architects.    Quantities  8ui>- 
pHed: — 

Mvcrs  &  Son £.1427 

Downs 3290 

Dove  Brothers 3185 

Kydcr  &  Sons 310S 

Jackson  &  Shaw 2935 

Gammon  &  Sou 2894 

Browne  &  Robinson 2S67 

Scrivener  &  White 2sn4 

King  &  Sons  (accepted) 2570 

Blackburn.— For  the  erection  of  a  free  libmry  and 
museum  at  Blackburn.  Lanrashire.  Messr.s.  Woodzell  & 
Collcutt.  architects.  Finsbury-phice  South,  E.C.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Son,  &  Jackson,  Manchester: — 

Stephenson £SOGO    0  0 

Abbott 7350  0  0 

Ashworth  &  Broughton fl9!i7  11  0 

Cotterall 0980  0  0 

Cooke   &  Green fi945  0  0 

Marshall  &  Dent  (accepted) t:929  0  0 

Higham  Brothers 6475  0  0 

[An  illustration  of  this  building  will  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Building  News.— Ed.] 

BuifiHTOx. — For  the  erection  of  a  family  residence, 
Brunswick-square,  and  alterations  to  adjohiing  propeitj', 
for  John  Prebton,  Esq.  Mr.  F.  Warburton  Stent,  archi- 
tect:— 

Perrj* £fi284 

Gammon CrUd 

Turner fili>S 

Chappell .5972 

Colls 5G2S 

Chalk  FAiiM-RoAn.— For  the  erection  of  stAbles,  loose 
boxes,  forges,  and  chimney-shaft,  in  the  rear  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Gr.  nnds.  Chalk  Farm  road,  for  Mr.  Chas. 
Martin.  Me.^srs.  Tosh  &  IJnywar-l,  architects.  Quantities 
Fupplied  by  Messrs.  Piimsaul  &  Bultuu  :— 

Hill  &Son £5661  0  0 

K.'llcy  Brothers 5000  0  n 

Mann fi6S5  0  0 

Mauley  A  Eogors  5402  0  0 

Aitehisou  &  Walker r»:i(;9  0  0 

Robbins&Co 5275  0  0 

Scrivener  &  \Vlute 52i!7  n  o 

Bowmau    .1257  0  0 

Williams  &  Son 5177  0  o 

Jay 5i:!4  fl  9 

Goodman 4897  0  0 

KlNfpSLANP. —  For  the  erection  of  ft  miwsion  hall  at, 
Kingsland.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Piimsaul  &  Bolton  :— 

Shurman £589 

Harper 547 

Potter 540 

Precilv  &  Ron 5:1*1 

Eobbfns  &  Co.  (accepted)  49G 

IIOLLiNfJTON.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Holling- 
ton.  for  the  Hastings  School  Board.  Mr.  Elworthy,  archi- 
tect:— 

Kenwood £lf).^o 

M<irgftn 1041 

Biill^r 950 

Brown  &  Woodall 950 

Eldridce 847 

Ashdown  (accepted) 820 

Stcnleford , 787 

Architect's  estimate,  £810 


London. — For  the  erection  of  shops  and  r^fflces  at  the 
corner  of  the  Poultry  and  Old  Jewry,  City.  E.C.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  t>y  Messrs.  Karslako  &  Mortimer.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Furd,  architect ; — 

XiKhtin-ale £8876 

Ili^r^rs 8G28 

Stimpson  8176 

Mvcrs  &  Son 6155 

Perry  Brothers 8U39 

Brass 7951 

Killbv "("sa 

Conder. 7701 

Perry   &   Co 7<i76 

Browne  &  Robinson 74:19 

Scrivener  &  White 74:U 

Turner  &  Sons 74-10 

Henshaw  &  Co.  (accepted) 7095 

PULDOROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Todhurst 
Farm,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  H.  Bigsby.    Mr.  Wells,  architect:— 

Humphrey £1106    0  0 

Wadv   &  Hammond 999    0  0 

LongVy 970    0  0 

Dewduoy. 95^  18  0 

Terry 930    0  0 

Robinson 918    7  6 

Baker 892  14  0 

Mason   &  Bristy... 883    0  0 

Puzev  &  Filewood  (accepted) S20    0  o 

Washington G75    0  0 

ROTiiKRHiTHE. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops  at 
Rotherhithe.    Mr.  George  Stookc,  architect : — 

Daniels ;£1325    9    0 

Markine 1184  V)    0 

Stantcford  (accepted) 1107    0    0 


B.VTH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EA]N"DELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrynien  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bats  Stone  Office  : 


[Advt.] 


CORSH.\M.  WILTS. 


TO    AKCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Assuppliedto  H.RH.  Tlie  Princeof  Wales  at  Sandringham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buddings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Uothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 
under.  ' 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       Eqnivftlentto 
1,200  Slutea.   ptsrytiuure. 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17  6  ...  l(;s.6d. 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17  G  ...  His.  Gd. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5  0  ...  Ms. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  IS  C,  ...  i:}s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17  6  ...  Us. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  R.VNDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museuiu  of  Geology.  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton  street, 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Kixr.STON-uroN-IIi  LL. — For  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  school,  in  D:dtry-strect.  for 
7^0  children,  for  the  School  Board.  I'remiums  of  .£J0 
for  the  best  and  £-2o  for  the  second  best  set  of  plans 
:ind  specilications. — K.  J.  O'Donoghue,  Clerk  to  the 
IVtard,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 

London.— The  Painters' Company  invite  competition 
for  three  ]>rizcs  in  "Alto  Relievo''  and  "  Decurative 
I'aintiu,^."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  tlu'  isili 
and  L'.'.th  of  May. — U.  D.  Pritchard,  Clerk.  Painters' 
Hall.  Little  Trinity-lane,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

London  Sriiooi,  Board.  May  8. — For  designs  for 
a  public  elementary  school  for  l.noo  chihlrcn,  in 
Boazlcy-crescent,  (Hd  Ford.  No  ]n'emium  is  offered, 
but  it  is  iutended  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  successful  competitor. — Tlio  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
3-1,  New  Bridge-street,  Bhickfrlars.  E.C. 

S.  I'r.Tf.R.snunn,  .July  i:l.  — I'ora  desijni  for  a  per- 
manent bridjj;i'  over  the  Kiver  Neva,  nt  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floatiug  bridge.  A  prize  of 
fi.ooo  silver  roubles  (about  £825)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fuIHlling  the 
couditions;i(Iso  a  ])rize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  los.)  and  l.'ioo  silver  roubles  (about  .I'l'OG  .ts.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

Sai.foki>.  May  11. — (Branch  Library  for  Uegent- 
road.)— Km-  a  building  suitable  for  a  brancli  library,  to 
compri--e  a  lari^e  reading-room,  library-room  to  hold 
10,000  volumes,  a  suite  of  dwelling  apartnu'Uts  for  a 
Ubrarian,  and  a  large  room  available  for  public  pur- 
poses, the  cost  not  to  exceed  ,£2,o00. — Edwin  Andrew, 
Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Salford. 


ScARBORoLGii,  .Tunc  1. — For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  altering  the  recently  ac4uired 
property  beyond  the  Spa,  and  in  connection  with  the 
existing  grounds  of  the  company.  A  i)reniium  of 
£*li.iO  is  offered  tor  the  best,  and  .£-50  for  the  second 
best  design. — F.  Goodricke,  Mauager,  Cliff  Bridge 
Company's  Offices,  Scarborough. 


CONTKACTS  OPEN  FOR  BTJILBING 
ESTIMATES. 

Abf-RDEEN.  April  :'.0. — For  the  erection  of  a  new- 
theatre. — C.  J.  I'hipps,  F.S.A.,  20,  Mecklenbnr,irh- 
square,  W.C.,  and  J.  Matthews,  l:;7,  Union-street, 
Aberdeen,  joiut  Architects. 

Astox,  May  4. — For  the  drainage,  chanueUin.i^ 
paving,  and  repairing  of  Victoria-road,  Park-road,  and 
Church-road. — W.  Batten,  Surveyor  to  the  Board, 
Wordsley-place,  Witton-road,  Six  Ways,  Aston. 

Aston-on-Clun  (Herefordshire!,  :]\iay  7. — For  the 
erection  of  a  school,  masters  residence,  and  olhces.— 
3Ir.  Marston,  Solicitor,  New  Buildings,  Ludlow. 

BovTON  (near  Bath),  May  4. — For  rebuilding  the 
rectory  hou^e  at  Boytou.— J.  IClkington  Gill,  Archi- 
tect. 1,  Fountain-buildings,  Bath, 

Bristol,  May  1. — For  tlie  erection  of  two  houses 
in  Victoria-street.— Mr.  Fripp,  Ai'chitect,  ti,  Exchange- 
buildings. 

C.\STLEFORD,  May  4. — For  levelling  and  paving  a 
part  of  Bridge-street,  for  the  Castleford  J>ocul  Board 
of  Health — George  Bradley,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board, 
Castleford. 

City,  April  30. — For  the  purchase  of  la.  "r.  2p.  (or 
thereabouts),  part  of  the  site  of  their  present  school, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  of  the  School  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind,  City. — Messrs.  Gruebcr  &  Cooper,  5, 
Billiter-street,  e!c, 

Gayle    (near    Hawes,    Yorks).— For  enlarging     a 

dwelling  house. —  I'enders  can  be   seen  till  April  :to, 

at  Mr.  d.  K.   James,   Architect,  South  Church  Side, 
Hull. 

Glasgow,  April  30. — (Contract  No.  4.)— For  the 
construction  of  about  2J  miles  of  tramways,  and  tht- 
supply  of  all  materials  (except  rails),  for  th.'  Corjiora- 
tion  of  Glasgow.— Messrs.  K.  Johnstoue  &  Raii- 
kiue,  C.E.,  157,  S.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

Gloi;cester,  May  2.— For  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
at  rrestou-ou-Stour,  near  Straford-ou-Avon. — .Mr. 
<_Jeorge  Kiddiford.  Dejmty  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Shii'c 
Hall,  Gloucester. 

Langton,  April  30. — For  the  erection  of  schools 
and  school  houses  at  Cliurch  Langton,  for  the  Lang- 
ton  Charity  Estates. — .lames  A.  Douglas,  Clerk  to  the 
Trustees,  Market  llarborough. 

Leeds,  April  30. — For  the  erection  of  an  infants' 
school  at  Upper  Armley. — Adams  &  Kelly,  27,  l*ark- 
square,  Leeds. 

Lef.ds,  May  2. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses 
and  two  shops  in  Freehold-street,  York-road. — Thos, 
Ambler,  ^Vrchitect,  9,  Park-place,  Leeds. 

Little  Bolton,  May  14. — For  the  construction  of 
a  branch  railway,  in  the  Township  of  Little  Bolton, 
for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company, 
commencing  by  a  junction  with  tlie  Bolton  and 
Blackburn  Railway  at  Hill-lane,  and  terminating  at  the 
Blackburn  Turnpike-road,  at  Astley  Bridge. — Mr.  W. 
S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester. 

Market  Drayton,  April  30. — For  the  creel  ion  of 
a  turret  clock  in  the  parish  church. — T.  Kouglit  Jones. 
Secretary,  Clock  Committee,  Market  Drayton. 

Middleton,  May  G. — For  the  erection  of  a  largo 
cotton  mill,  engine-house,  blowing-room,  warehouse, 
odices  and  other  buildings,  at  Rhodes,  near  MiddietOii. 
■ — John  Smith,  Manager. 

NouTiiAMrTONSiiiRE.  May  2'). — For  the  erection  of 
the  Northamptonshire  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum. — Mr. 
Grifliths,  Architect,  Stafford. 

RusiiTON,  April  20. — For  the  erection  of  cottages 
at  Rushton  Station,  for  the  Midland  llailway  Company. 
— J.  Williams,  Secretary,  ^Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

Salisrury.  May  l-'>.— For  removing  part  of  Fishor- 
tou  Bridge,  and  constructing  a  new  bridge  and 
approaches,  for  the  Salisbury  Local  Board  of  Health. 
— C.  M.  Lee,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  I'ublic  Ulhces, 
Chipper-lane,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury.  May  l-'i. — For  the  execution  of  the  iron 
in  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge,  for  the  .Salisbury 
Local  Board  of  Health.— C.  M.  Lee,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Chipper-lane,  Salisbury. 

Sheffield.  May  s. — For  the  erection  of  public 
elementary  scliool  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  School 
District  of  the  Borough  of  ShelVield. — Mr.  J.  F.  Moss, 
Clerk  to  the  Scliool  Board.  Slieilie.d. 

Tregarth  tSoutli  Wales),  May  4. — For  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  chapel. — Kev,  W.  Howells,  Trevacca 
College,  Tregarth. 

Worcester,  May  11.— For  the  erection  of  school 
buihlings,  &c.,  in  Hound's-lane,  for  the  Worcester 
School  Board. — F.  Marcus,  Guildhall,  Worcester. 

WoRTLEY.  May  0. — For  lln'  construction  of  a  new 
passenger  station  at  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  for  the  Lon- 
don aud  North  Western  Railway.— S.  Reay,  Secretary, 
Euston  Station,  Loudon. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
rpHE  magnificent  display  at  the  Albert  Hall 
-"-  and  in  its  annexes  is  still  incomplete  and 
partially  imarranged  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  very  short  time  will  suffice  for  reduc- 
ing the  remaining  chaos  to  order.  The  Fine 
Arts,  Discoveries  and  Inventions,  and  Manu- 
factures are  already  fairly  illustrated,  though 
additions  in  each  department  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  most  of  all,  jierhaps,  in  the  range 
and  variety  of  machines,  and  in  the  far  dif- 
ferent show  of  jewellery,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  for  the  public  a  lesson  at  once 
in  knowledge  and  taste.  We  propose  in  this 
notice  to  observe  rather  upon  the  spirit  and 
principles  by  which  the  Commissioners  have 
been  guided,  and  the  general  advance  made 
in  the  matter  of  International  Exhibitions 
within  the  last  twenty-one  years,  than  to 
travel  through  details  as  yet  imperfect — their 
teachings  are  simply  by  example.  Would 
you  know  where  the  richest  ores,  the  cost- 
liest gems,  the  largest  diamonds,  the  rarest 
jewels,  the  finest  flax,  wool,  or  cotton,  the  most 
subtle  inventions  of  every  kind,  the  balance 
that  is  tirrned  by  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
grain's  weight,  or  the  beam  that  hoists  a 
monster  gun,  are  to  be  foimd,  this  is  the  index 
to  be  consulted.  It  points  to  every  quarter 
of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  poised  upon  the 
very  watch-tower  of  intellectual  and  material 
progress,  and  industry  becomes  more  aud 
more  of  a  science  as  these  emulative  exhibi- 
tions multiply.  Those  who  remember  the 
experiment  of  1851  will  not  have  forgotten 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Commissioners  in 
selecting  the  design  for  an  edifice — economy 
of  construction,  facilities  for  the  reception, 
classification,  and  display  of  goods  ;  conve- 
nient circulation  for  visitors,  arrangements 
for  grand  points  of  view,  and  some  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  building  genius  of  the 
time.  Now,  however,  these  questions  arc 
put  aside.  The  structure  is  ready  to  hand, 
and  the  series  will  be  held  under  the  same 
roof  until  a.d.  1880.  But  if  it  be  anywhere 
supposed  that  the  original  enterprise,  to 
which  all  others  refer,  was  barren  of  results, 
the  idea  is  perfectly  untenable  ;  indeed,  some 
of  the  results  have  been  very  remarkable  in- 
deed. As  the  French  mariner,  clinging  to  life 
on  a  raft  that  floated  along  a  desolate  coast, 
saw  an  infallible  sign  of  civilisation  in  a 
gibbet,  so  a  traveller  in  a  Red  Indian  camp, 
noting  a  scalping  hatchet,  with  a  pipe-bowl  at 
one  end,  bearing  a  Birmingham  trade-mark, 
would  be  convinced  that  British  commerce 
was  upon  the  increase.  We  no  longer  pay  the 
rough  islanders  of  the  Pacific  in  money  for 
the  oil  of  the  sperm  whale  ;  we  barter  our 
wares  against  that  commodity  ;  we  traffic 
for  gum  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia,  aud  was  not  the  King  of  Dahomey 
an  exhibitor  in  1851  ?  and  has  he  not  been 
ever  since  a  speculator  in  Britisli  cargoes  ? 
AVe  owe  our  Indian  Empire  mainly  to  the 
pepper  plant ;  our  intercourse  with  China  to 
our  preference  for  tea  over  opimn ;  and  what 
of  our  wealth  to  the  flocculent  bulbs  of  the 
hoikhax  r/ossj/pium  and  other  species  of  the 
cotton-plant  ?  An  International  Exhibition 
is,  as  it  were,  a  universal  sample  and  pattern- 
book  ;  it  improved  the  daguerreotype  into  the 
photograph  ;  it  armed  cotton  with  the  ex- 
plosive forces  of  gunpowder — that  is,  it  gave 
scope  to  these  inventions ;  it  actually  pro- 
duced the  invaluable  amorphous  match — un- 
aecomitably  so  named,  but  a  great  fact  in 
vulcanic  chemistry.  This  cUscovery  came  to 
us  from  Austria.  Higher  in  the  scale,  we 
have  the  vast  improvements  in  naval 
architecture,  the  tremendously -increased 
power  of  machinery,  the  thousand-and- 
one  new  applications  of  steam,  the  extrac- 
tion   of   parafiin,    or   solid   oil,    from   coal, 


of  soda  from  salt,  and  the  utilising  of  muriatic 
acid  through  the  agency  of  guttapercha. 
Such  are  among  the  lessons  taught  timidly 
twenty-one  years  ago,  but  more  distinct, 
emphatic,  and  far-reaching  at  the  present 
day.  We  have  profited  by  the  exhibitions — 
subsequent  to  the  imperial  structure  which  rose 
from  the  turf  in  Hyde  Park — at  Dublin,  at 
New  York,  at  Manchester,  in  Paris — even  at 
Sydenham,  and  in  London  again  in  1802 
and  1872.  There  are  no  Renaissance  arcades 
in  brick,  no  terra-cotta  mimicries  of  the 
Lateran  cloisters,  no  curvilinear  patterns 
coloured  with  sea-sand,  pounded  coal,  and 
bm-nt  clay  dust,  no  triads  of  cupolas  or 
boiler-roofs — although  many  an  unsightly 
appendage  will  have  to  be  removed.  The 
huge  dome  is  far  more  and  better  than  a 
tumid  bubble  of  glass,  uncouthly  shaped 
and  spiked  atop ;  we  are  not  offended  by  a 
beggarly  tambour  of  ii'on  clap-boarding, 
painted  of  a  gooseberry  green ;  externally, 
the  lofty  mass  cuts  clear  against  the  sky,  an 
opaque  body,  as  all  domes  and  cupolas 
should  be,  and  have  been,  when  architects 
have  reared  them,  from  the  days  of  Augustus 
downwards.  In  fact,  the  lighting  a  dome 
has  always  been  a  crucial  test  of  the  archi- 
tect's capacity,  but  to  make  it  all  window  was 
monstrous.  It  was  as  if  some  original  genius 
had  proposed  to  dignify  Westminster  Abbey 
by  a  crystal  spire.  Especially,  too,  a  glass 
dome  above  an  opaque  structure,  or  a  solid 
dome  to  crown  a  Crystal  Palace.  Well,  we 
have,  for  once,  escaped  these  sins  and  their 
penalties.  It  is  agreeable  to  pass  from 
criticisms  to  praises.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
note  the  wondrous  developments  that  have 
taken  place,  and  are  illustrated  here  ;  the 
substitution  of  electricity  for  casting,  and  the 
costly  old  methods  of  gilding  and  silvering  ; 
the  new  dyeing  processes ;  the  rise  of  industry, 
pure  and  simple,  to  the  border  lands  of  art ; 
the  comparative  absence  of  puffery  and  shop- 
piness  ;  of  Australian  gold  models  and  Rus- 
sian malachite  slabs  stupendously  untasteful ; 
of  such  intricate  furniture  as  the  Austrians 
sent,  which  was  sumptuous  at  the  expense  of 
simplicity.  We  see  a  gradual  working  out, 
in  fact,  of  legitimate  ideas,  a  culture  of  the 
mind  to  that  appreciation  of  colour  which  is  at 
once  a  passion  aud  an  instinct  with  Orientals  ; 
there  is  less  aping  of  Eastern  ingenuity  by 
Europeans,  and  aping  of  Europe  by  Asiatics. 
We  all  welcome  in  the  South  Kensington 
galleries  the  rich  stuffs  of  India  and  the  deli- 
cate work  of  Bombay ;  but  there  is  no  real 
interest  in  native-made  pianos,  settees,  aud 
tea-tables.  Far  more  pleasant  is  it  to  look 
upon  the  silver  and  enamelled  book-bindings 
of  Russia,  so  national  and  so  curious,  with 
their  reminiscences  of  Renaissance,  of  Byzan- 
tine, of  the  Polish  Flamboyant  adopted  by 
iluscovy,  and  upon  the  splendid  saints  illumi- 
nated ou  golden  grounds,  suggesting  both  the 
history  and  the  religion  of  that  multitudinous 
race.  Again,  the  Caesarian  vases  of  Sevres ; 
the  Italian  pietra  dura  ;  the  Spanish  damas- 
cene ;  the  Roman  cameos ;  the  Murano 
glass  ;  the  Campagna  artificial  marbles  ;  the 
Castellani  trinkets ;  the  German  stamped 
leather,  porcelain,  and  ivory  shrines ;  the 
stag's  horn-work  of  the  Black  Foi-est ;  the 
Belgian  lace  aud  carving ;  the  Swiss  trifles, 
exquisitely  simple ;  and  the  Danish  china- 
ware.  Never  from  Greece  does  rich  em- 
broidery— an  art  acquired  from  the  Turks — 
fail,  and  never  the  sculpture,  which  is  as 
though  the  masterpieces  of  Praxiteles  had 
been  dimly  remembered  in  a  dream.  But, 
after  all,  the  real  competition  invariably  lies 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  though 
the  latter  has  been  sadly  disqualified  of  late 
for  an  emulation  which  can  only  be  carried  on 
in  times  of  political  and  social  peace.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  perceived  in  due  course  how 
far  their  unavoidable  failures  go. 

We  may  regard  the  Exhibition  as  triple — 
of  Fine  Arts,  of  Manufactures,  and  of  Scientific 
Discoveries,  though  these  last  are  restricted  to 
those  the  origin  of  which  goes  back  no 
farther   than  ten  years.     The  first  division 


we  are  handling  by  itself;  the  second  is 
supremely  important,  and  the  third  must  be 
left  for  future  treatment.  There  are,  under 
the  head  of  manufactures,  five  classes,  which, 
not  to  copy  the  catalogue — a  most  imperfect 
volume,  as  what  catalogue  is  not  ? — represent 
cotton,  jewellery,  music,  acoustics,  and 
stationery  and  printing.  Cotton  wo  have  in 
all  its  stages — perfectly  raw,  carded,  wound 
into  yarns,  willowed,  spun  as  twist,  dyed, 
printed,  doubled,  polished,  reeled;  made 
into  candle-wicks,  into  hosiery,  into  fishing- 
tackle,  into  petticoats,  into  di-esses,  into 
calicoes,  into  velvets,  into  corsets  ;  into  wad- 
ding, nets,  velveteen,  and  beavertcen  ;  into 
damasks  and  zebra — whatever  those  may  be — 
and  even  blankets.  Not  the  aboriginal 
country  yields  a  variety  so  amazing,  or  con- 
structs such  a  machinery  for  its  fabrication. 
We  pass  from  these  marvellous  cases  through 
the  grand  range  of  pianofortes,  "organs  of  a 
thousand  harmonies,"  flutes,  trombones  (re- 
quiring, we  should  fancy,  a  hurricane  to  evoke 
their  sweet  sounds)  ;  clarionets,  soft-toned  as 
shepherds'  reeds  ;  drums  enough  to  beat  for 
the  German  armies  themselves  ;  harmoniums, 
musical-boxes,  and  bagpipes  (happily  mute), 
and  arrive  among  the  jewels — a  treasury 
to  be  avoided  unless  the  visitor  be  monasti- 
cally  alone,  for  what  must  be  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  place  wherein  a  set  of  imitation 
jet  ornaments  in  glass  runs  up  to  fifty 
guineas?  From  this  Aladdin's  Garden,  each 
tree  of  which  bears  golden  or  diadem  fruit, 
is  entered  the  "  annexe  " — a  barbarous  word, 
of  Brompton  coinage — which  displays  rag- 
pulping  machines,  machines  for  composing 
and  distributing  typo  (one  of  them  exceed- 
ingly ingenious) ;  the  Walter  press,  built 
for  the  new  process  of  reeling  a  news- 
paper from  a  continuous  roll ;  and  then, 
once  more,  jewels,  most  of  them  familial- 
acquaintances,  both  in  London  and  in  Paris  ; 
the  HoweU  and  James'  diamonds  ;  the  world- 
renowned  Devonshire  gems ;  Mr.  Street's 
machine-wrought  jewellery,  and  so  forth, 
until  we  emerge  upon  the  printing  and  paper 
departments,  which  are  nothing  less  than  be- 
wildering. As  usual,  France  is  rather  sump- 
tuous than  solid,  with  her  artificial  stones, 
her  degenerating  Sevres  ware,  now  a  long  way 
inferior  to  the  produce  of  England  and  Italy  ; 
her  tapestries,  borrowed  in  tint  and  design 
from  Venice  ;  her  bronzes— always  fine — and 
her  metal- work  in  every  school,  Medifeval, 
Renaissance,  Oriental,  cast,  chased,  or  relieved 
with  enamel.  Even  the  famous  but  long 
faded  Limoges  art  bids  fair  to  be  revived, 
and  we  find  the  French  incredibly  backward 
in  their  paper-hanging  [our  makers  liave  in- 
vented curtains  of  that  material],  their  mei'e- 
tricious  patterns  being  presented  in  masses 
of  gaudy,  and  yet  thin  and  poor,  variegation. 
Elsewhere,  two  faults  may  be  found — heavi- 
ness and  excess  of  gilding,  and  roughness  of 
chiselling  on  metals,  though  their  hammered 
figures  in  copper  or  zinc  are  generally  telling, 
and  their  fantastic  application  of  the  Algerian 
onyx  to  architecture  and  sculpture  is  of  ex- 
cellent, though  occasionally  surprising,  effect. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  something  of  the 
surprise  we  speak  of,  standing  among  the 
grotesques  adorning  a  show  made  by  the 
people  who  invented  the  phrase  "ridicule 
kills."  Moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  French 
richness  in  manufacture  and  decoration  is 
too  stiffly  dignified  ;  its  allegories  are  desti- 
tute of  moral  meaning  ;  the  exhibitors  appear 
to  have  been  di-illed.  With  much  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  our  own  countrymen,  there  is 
more  of  ease  and  self-forgetfulness  about 
them ;  and  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  the 
alliance  between  art  and  manufactures — 
which  was  only  a  jargon  twenty-one  years 
ago  —  has  become  a  reality  incompar- 
ably valuable.  Architects  are  studying 
colour  as  well  as  form,  and  the  use  of 
many  materials  besides  stone  and  brick. 
Glass-painters  who,  up  to  ten  years  ago,  had 
been  at  a  perfect  stand-still  for  generations 
past,  are  making  a  decidedly  onward  move ; 
i'luniture-makers  are  beginning  to  understand 
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that  deal  is  not  a  wood  to  be  despised,  that 
inlay  need  not  bo  costly,  that  dining-rooms 
may  look  handsome  without  being  put  into 
one  monotonous  uniform  of  mahogany  and 
maroon  :  that  carpets  are  not  required  to  re- 
semble the  shop-windows  in  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  it  is  unneces- 
saiy  to  lay  out  afloorful  of  Counts  Bismarck 
or  Princes  of  Wales,  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men.  The  pernicious  tendency  has  not 
died  out,  however,  of  manufacturing  orna- 
ments so  outre  as  to  be  repulsive — death's- 
heads,  toads,  spiders,  centipedes,  guillotines, 
gallows,  coffins,  tombstones,  and  so  forth, 
in  gold  ornament  or  enani(>l — the  signs  of  a 
ritiated  taste,  and  a  distinct  depravity  in  point 
of  art-,  worse  even  than  the  odious  brooch- 
miniatures  which  always  set  us  thinking  of  a 
colour-sergeant  iu  the  army.  It  is  .strange  that 
we  never  remark  these  disliguring  character- 
istics in  our  porcelain  manufactures,  though 
we  do  in  the  French,  whose  imaginations  in 
this  respect  are  frequently  indecent,  whether 
in  faience,  majolica,  P.alissy,  or  neo-classical. 
All  is  pure  in  our  Wedgewood,  'V^'orcester, 
and  Staffordshire  wares.  England  makes 
rapid  progress  in  the  glyptic  art,  in  the  long- 
forgotten  art  of  n/ioii.isi;  in  the  French  in- 
vention of  oxydising  silver,  which  was  only 
imported  to  this  country  in  1S.')1.  As  usual, 
wo  are  generous  beyond  all  limits  in  the 
matter  of  drawn  architectural  designs — 
(rothic,  Classic,  and  Renaissance — sucli  ele- 
vations, such  fai^ades,  such  cathedral  heights, 
.*ucli  bridges,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  and  man- 
sions for  millionaires. 

This  Intel-national  Exhibition  is  less  of  a 
Vanity  Fair  than  its  predecessors,  though 
there  is  more  than  enough  of  the  bazaar 
character  about  it  still.  Again,  its  topo- 
graphy is  simple,  though  why  so  many 
annexes  should  be  required  is  a  mystery, 
when  there  is  ample  space  to  spare.  Put 
one  thing  is  certain — that  the  popular  resorts 
will  be  the  picture  and  seulptui'e  galleries  and 
the  jewel  cases.  The  worlii  is  fascinated  by 
glitter.  "I  never  knew  but  one  woman," 
said  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "whom  I  could  not 
bribe  with  money,  and  she  took  diamonds  !" 
The  model  of  the  Kohinoor,  often  as  it  has 
been  shown,  will  attract  its  constant  throng  ; 
eyes  will  water  at  the  sight  of  begemmed 
crosses  "  which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels 
adore."  The  fashion  of  jewellery  is  a  fashion 
for  all  time  and  for  every  land ;  you  may  pass 
a  loom  or  a  locomotive,  a  voltaic  battery  or 
a  Stanhope  press  ;  but  ruby  and  emerald 
caskets  command  a  pause,  as  do  filagrees 
and  cameos  ;  necklaces,  bracelets,  coronets, 
earrings,  intaglios,  onyx,  sardonyx,  and 
cornelian,  attract  the  eyes  irresistibly,  on 
account  of  their  grace  and  dazzle.  I\lany  a 
glance  of  wistfulncss  is  cast  through  the 
plate-glass  and  gilded  trellis-work  of  ordinary 
jeweller.s'  .shops,  but  what  must  the  sensation 
be  when  the  worth  of  the  display,  all  brought 
into  one  focus,  is  scarcely  to  l)e  calculated  y — . 
common  rubies  and  vinegar  rubies,  pale  Saxon 
topazes,  glimmering  sappliires,  pearls  and 
opals  lieaped  like  grains  of  corn  :  rosy  coi-al, 
blood-flower  coral,  blood-froth  coral,  rain- 
bows of  brilliants  for  the  hair,  ropes  of  them 
for  the  neck — a  Belshazzar"s  feast  of  splen- 
dour, including  that  which  jewellers  call  the 
finest  "  Orient "  of  Pearl.  In  this  depart- 
ment, too,  the  Englisli  are  fast  coming  up 
abreast  with  their  I'Vencli  rivals,  whose 
artistic  genius,  however,  has  hitherto  kept  the 
lead.  We  have  thus  generally  noted  the 
effects  and  lessons  of  the  new  International 
Exhiliition  without  attempting,  as  yet,  a 
methodical  analysis  of  its  contents. 


CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 
ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— X. 

BACCIO     D'AGNOLO    and    SLMONE    i'OLr.AirOLO, 
OF   FLOItENCE. 

\  LTHOUGII  these  architects  are  not  so 
-*^^  well  known  as  others  who  have  specially 
obtained  the  capricious  praise  of  F.ame,  yet 
they  were  long  and  largely  employed  in  the 


practice  of  architecture,  and  Baccio  d'Aguolo 
exercised  a  great  inllucuce  over  the  rising 
students  of  his  day.  Born  at  Florence  about 
the  ye.ir  1460,  Baccio,  whilst  still  a  youth, 
obtained  distinction  for  his  works  in  inlay  of 
wood,  and  Vasari  praises  highlj'  those  exe- 
cuted by  him  at  S.  M.  Novella  and  the  An- 
nunziata.  Like  most  students  of  his  time,  he 
soon  repaired  to  Rome  for  the  better  study 
of  the  antique,  and,  after  what  appears  to 
have  lieen  a  short  sojourn  there,  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  speedily  became  in  request 
as  an  architect  and  sculptor  ;  "  insomuch  so," 
says  Vasari,  "that  tlie  most  magnificent 
buildings  erected  in  his  day  were  confided  to 
his  care,  and  he  was  made  director  of  the 
same."  This  ajipears  to  have  been  when 
Piero  Soderini  was  Gonfaloniere,  or  prior  to 
the  year  lol3,  so  that  Baccio  was  at  this 
time  well  advanced  in  years,  and  it  must  have 
been  long  before  this  that  the  interesting 
group  described  by  Vasari  was  to  be  seen 
collected  around  him  in  his  workshop,  which 
he  very  seldom  quitted,  and  iu  which,  says 
Vasari,  "might  often  be  seen  gathered 
around  him  many  of  the  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  most  eminent  artists  of  our  vocation, 
when  the  most  admirable  discourses  were  to 
be  heard,  more  particularly  iu  the  winter,  and 
discussions  of  great  importance  were  con- 
stantly held.  The  first  among  those  who 
thus  assembled  in  this  place  was  Raffaello 
du  Urbino,  then  young;  and  next  came  Andrea 
Sansovino,  Filippino  (Lippi),  Maiano, 
Cronaca,  Antonio  and  Giuliano  da  Sangallo, 
Granaccio,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
Michael  Angelo,  with  many  young  men,  both 
Florentines  and  strangers."  It  is  a  pleasant 
episode  of  Italian  artist  life  here  presented 
to  us.  and  we  can  well  imagine  how  agree- 
ably the  time  must  have  passed  amongst  men 
so  able  and  enthusiastic  in  the  arts,  all  moved 
by  one  common  enthusiasm  for  the  antique, 
and  not  split  up  into  factions  as  now,  fight- 
ing, with  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  no 
slight  fierceness,  "the  battle  of  the  schools." 
During  Soderini's  term  of  office,  Yasari  says 
that  Baccio  was  associated  with  Cronaca  in 
altering  the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Y^chio, 
and  erected  the  main  staircase  as  well  as  the 
marble  doors  of  the  Hall  "  del  Dugento."  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Baccio's  services 
were  inquired  in  executing  rather  than  design- 
ing the  wood,  for  Yasari  distinctly  states,  in 
his  life  of  "  11  Cronaca,"  that  the  whole  work 
was  placed  in  Cronaca's  sole  charge.  The  em- 
ployment of  Baccio.  however,  as  an  architect 
became  settled  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
he  ilesigned  some  of  the  most  important  man- 
sions in  Florence,  such  as  the  Casa  Bartohni, 
in  the  Piazza  Sta.  Trinita;  the  Lanfredini 
Palace,  on  the  Lung'Arno;  the  Taddei  (now 
Pecori  Giraldi)  Palace;  the  Ca.sa  Borgherini, 
and  a  villa  for  the  same  family  at  Bellosguardo 
(now  the  Villa  Castellani);  the  campaniles  of 
San  JMiniato  and  Santo  Spirito  ;  and  he  fur- 
nished a  model  for  the  Church  of  San  fiiu- 
seppe  at  Sant  "Onofrio,  which  Yasari  states 
was  his  last  work.  He  was  also  appointed 
architect  to  the  Dnomo  at  Florence,  and  made 
a  design  for  the  gallery  which  was  to 
encircle  the  cupola,  and  which  has  remained 
unfinished,  owing  to  the  strong  objections 
made  against  the  design  by  IMichael  Angelo, 
objections  which  appear  to  have  been  not  un- 
justly grounded  on  the  littleness  of  its  effect 
when  combined  with  the  grand  masses  of  the 
main  building.  Baccio  did  not  give  up  the 
practice  of  working  in  wood  whilst  employed 
as  architect,  and  we  find  Yasari  speaking  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the  mag- 
nificent ornament  of  the  chimney-pieces  and 
doors  which  he  executed  for  P.  F.  Borgherini, 
as  well  as  certain  carved  coffers  in 
walnut-wood,  "  adorned  with  figures  of 
children  ;"  also  the  frame-work  for  some 
paintings  for  G.  M.  Benintendi,  and  that  of 
Fra  Bartolonmieo's  large  picture  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  which  A'asari 
says  he  "  carved  with  his  own  hand,"  unfor- 
tunately now  lost  or  destroyed.  The  building 
which  brought  Baccio  chiefly  into  notice,  and 


which  marks  an  epoch  in  architectural  design, 
was  the  Casa  Bartolini,  which  caused  quite 
a  commotion  in  Florence  on  its  erection, 
and  was  ridiculed  by  all  the  wits  and  artists 
of  the  day  :  and  even  Yasari,  who  seldom 
finds  aught  but  words  of  praise  for  a  Tuscan, 
is  sarcastic  on  the  subject,  and  in  his  life  of 
Cronaca  compares  the  proportions  of  the 
cornice  with  that  of  the  Strozzi  Palace,  and 
observes  that  the  building  looks  like  "a 
small  head  half  buried  beneath  a  huge  cap." 
Baccio  was,  however,  by  no  means  put  down 
by  the  remarks  of  his  detractors,  but  caused 
to  be  engraved  on  the  fai^ade,  "  Carpere 
promptius  quam  imitari."  Imitated,  how- 
ever, it  was,  and  by  no  less  an  artist  th.an 
Raphael.  It  is  also  stated  that  an  adaptation 
of  it  was  Imilt  in  Paris  for  the  Duke  de  Retz. 
Not  only  was  the  cornice  declared  to  be  dis- 
proportionate ;  but  the  general  design  met 
with  disapproval,  for,  according  to  Vasari,  it 
"  was  the  first  palace  in  Florence  which  had 
been  erected  with  square  windows,  and  with 
a  portal  the  columns  of  which  supported  an 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  These  things 
were  much  censured  in  that  city."  The 
custom,  however,  adopted  by  Raphael  in 
the  Casa  Uguccioni  soon  became  common 
and  as  much  admired  as  it  was  at  first  abused. 
As  regards  the  justice  of  Vasari's  sneer  at 
the  disproportion  of  the  cornice  to  the  whole 
building,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  is 
about  1-1  Gth,  whilst  that  of  the  Strozzi  is 
about  l-l"2th.  So  much  for  the  facts.  Baccio, 
who  died  in  154.3,  left  three  sons,  who  all 
followed  the  business  of  wood-carving,  and 
one  of  them,  Giuliano,  succeeded  him  as 
architect  to  the  cathedral. 

It  is  not  fitting  that  we  should  take  leave 
of  this  city  (Florence)  and  period  without  re- 
cording the  labours  of  an  architect  who  was 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  day — viz.,  "  11 
Cronaca,"  so  called  from  the  long  stories  he 
had  always  to  relate  of  Rome,  its  people 
and  antiquities.  Simone  Pollaiuolo,  for  such 
was  his  name,  born  in  14.5.5,  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  wood  carver  in  Florence  ;  but  whilst 
still  a  youth  had  to  fly  from  his  native  city 
owing  to  some  feud  in  which  he  got  involved, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Rome,  whei'e  he  found 
employment  with  his  kinsman,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  then  eng.aged  on  the  bronze  monu- 
ment of  Pope  Sixtus,  and  it  w.as  at  this 
time  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  ancient  architecture.  Cronaca  would  ap- 
pear to  have  made  a  lengthened  sojourn  iu 
Rome  ;  but  in  course  of  time  returned  to  his 
native  city,  and  was  "  reputed  to  be  the  best 
among  the  modern  architects  of  Florence  ;" 
and  his  works,  says  Yasari,  "  clearly  proved 
tlie  closeness  w'herewith  he  observed  the  rules 
of  Yitruvius,  and  the  carefid  study  which  he 
gave  to  the  works  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi." 
This  is  a  fair  criticism  on  the  character  of 
Cronaca's  style  ;  he  is  excellent  in  proportion, 
and  judiciously  moderate  in  ornament,  but 
there  is  little  originality  in  his  designs  which 
still  bear  the  impress  of  the  old  Tuscan  stjde. 
The  first  work  which  appeai-s  to  have  brought 
him  into  notice  was  the  cornice  and  court- 
yard of  the  Strozzi  Palace,  which  he 
designed  for  Phillip  Strozzi  shortly  be- 
fore the  de.ath  of  the  original  architect, 
Benedetto  du  Majano,  in  1408.  Other  build- 
ings of  his  design  were  the  Sacristy  of  Santo 
Spirito,  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  dell' 
Osservanzaat  San  IMiniato,  which  wasaspceial 
f.avourite  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Convent 
of  the  Servites.  and  the  renovation  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo A''ecchio,  including  the  construction  of  the 
"  Salone"  or  great  hall,  about  ITOtt.  long  and 
7.5ft.  broad  ;  the  ceiling  flat,  and  the  whole, 
though  somewhat  impres.«ive,  dark  and 
heavy  looking,  although  much  raised  from 
its  original  height  by  Vasari,  who  made 
such  iniportant  alterations  that  he  de- 
clares, if  "  II  Cronaca  and  the  other  in- 
genious ai-tists  who  gave  the  design  of 
this  hall  would  return  to  life,  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  would  not  recognise  either  the 
palace,  the  h.all,  or  anything  else  that  is 
there."     No  doubt  this  is  in  a  measure  true  ; 
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but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  if  the  shade  of 
'•  II  Cronaca"  could  revisit  his  beloved 
Florence,  gi'cat  as  are  the  changes  which  have 
of  late  years,  especially,  been  effected  there, 
he  would  still  find  standing,  strong  and  unin- 
jured, theStrozzi  Palace,  with  his  fine  cornice 
still  lending  it  majesty,  the  columned  loggia 
which  erewhile  echoed  with  his  steps,  and 
those  beautiful  iron  lamps  and  rings  of  the 
cunning  and  humorous  smith,  Nicholas 
"  Caparra,"  whoso  eccentricity  and  sturdy  in- 
dependence made  him  one  of  the  "  cha- 
racters" of  his  day.  Cronaca,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  the  great  reformer, 
Savonarola,  died  in  1509,  and  received  honour- 
able sepulture  in  his  own  city,  "  L'alma  mia 
Flora." 


HOW  TO  BUILD  SCIENTIFICALLY 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  MODERN  IN- 
VENTIONS.—XUI. 

SANITARY. 

TRAPS. — Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Glasgow  Health  Committee, 
says  : — "  That  no  system  of  trapping  hitherto 
devised  is  an  adequate  security  against  the 
occasional  escape  of  these  gases  into  the 
houses  communicating  with  such  sewers." 
His  observations  are  so  good  and  the  deduc- 
tions so  soimd  that  I  oaiinot  do  better  than 
quote : — 

It  has  been  couchisively  shown  that  bouses  pi-e- 
suiiied  to  bo  beyond  suspioiou  of  any  possible  danger 
to  bealth  from  this  canse — liouses  in  wbicb  tbc  most 
skilful  enp^ineers  and  architects  had,  as  they  believed, 
exhausted  the  resources  of  modern  sanitary  science — 
have,  nevertheless,  been  exposed  in  a  high  degree  to 
the  diseases  arising  from  air  in  contact  with  tbc  jn-o- 
ducts  of  decomposition  in  the  sewers.  And  this  for 
a  very  obvious  reason.  Such  houses  are  usually 
built  on  high  levels,  where  the  drains  have  a  very 
rapid  fall.  This  circumstance  of  itself  detei-mincs 
the  presence  of  sewer  gases  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  these  gases,  being  light,  if  not  allowed  free  es- 
cape, always  tend  to  accumulate  at  the  higher  levels  ; 
and,  further,  every  such  house,  being  full  of  warmed 
(and  therefore  attenuated)  air,  exercises  a  consider- 
able suction  power  upon  all  the  openings  by  which 
the  interior  communicates  directly  with  the  colder 
air  of  the  drains ;  so  that  it  oidy  requires  a  momen- 
tary failure  of  the  sower  traps,  from  time  to  time,  to 
impregnate  every  part  of  such  a  house  with  gases 
which  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  become 
dangerous  to  life. 

Further,  let  me  quote  another  good  au- 
thority on  di-ainage,  Mr.  Hawksley,  who 
.says : — 

In  many  cases,  the  so-called  "  ventilation"  of  the 
.sewers  is  much  neglected,  and  invariably  with  the 
natural  result  that  the  pent-up  sewage  gases  make 
their  escape  at  the  place  of  greatest  pressure  or  least 
resistance,  and  commonly  into  some  house  towards 
which  the  sewer  ascends. 

Mr.  Kawlinson,  again,  says  : — "  The  only 
effect  of  traps  is  to  concentrate,  and  so  render 
more  injurious,  the  sewer  and  cesspool  gases." 

It  would,  then,  appear  that  the  more  perfect 
the  trap  the  more  danger  to  the  household. 
On  this  account  I  have  recommended  recently 
the  Mansergh  trap.  This  is  an  old  invention, 
but  none  the  worse  on  that  account.  It  is  a 
good  trap.  Supposing  that  which  often  hap- 
pens, the  gas  from  the  sewers  passes  through 
the  first  trap,  instead  of  passing  straight  into 
the  house,  it  enters  a  second  chamber  from 
which  the  gas  cannot  escape  into  the  house 
without  passing  another  trap.  Now,  this  is 
not  likely  to  occur,  because  there  is  no  pres- 
sure to  force  it  onward,  but  the  direct  incli- 
nation of  the  gas  to  rise  would  induce  it  to 
go  into  the  air,  and  so  the  gas,  in  diluted  form, 
IS  ready  to  be  breathed  again.  A  bell-shaped 
cover  might  be  placed  in  area  over  this 
chamber,  with  a  tube  running  up  the  houise, 
and  discharging  this  gas  high  in  air.  (Note. 
— Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  speaking  of  this 
method,  says  :  "  Where  this  has  been  done, 
the  gas  has  been  diffused  with  fatal  effects 
amongst  the  occupants  of  the  attics.")  Or 
(I  make  another  suggestion)  the  bell-shaped 
cover  might  be  filled  with  charcoal,  and  so 
absorb  the  gas.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  present  the  only  remedy  for  getting 
rid  of  sewer  poison  is  dilution.    At  least,  it  il 


the  one  advocated  so  recently  by  all  the  lead- 
ing journals  and  scientific  men  of  the  day. 

There  are  many  ingenious  traps,  but  for 
external  positions  I  think  the  Mansergh  the 
best.  With  regard  to  traps  for  inside  work, 
I  have  lately  had  submitted  to  me  the  ordi- 
nary bell  trap,  but  with  the  grating  detached 
from  the  bell  so  as  to  leave  room  for  two 
comparttoents.  The  first  was  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  spiral  spring  acting  against  a 
disc  covered  with  indiarubber.  This  was  so 
adjusted  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
coming  into  the  first  chamber,  the  spring 
would  fall  and  the  water  pass  into  the  lower 
cha)iiber,  from  which  it  passed  into  the  drain 
as  from  the  ordinary  bell  trap,  [t  is  clever, 
and  the  inventor  told  me  he  could  manufac- 
ture them  at  12s.  each.  The  price  and  com- 
plication, I  am  afraid,  would  prevent  their 
general  use.  The  D-trap  is  at  present  the 
best  to  use — it  has  superseded  the  bell  trap, 
the  objection  to  the  latter  being  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  trap  if  the  grating  is  removed, 
and  this  was  so  often  done  by  the  servants 
that  it  became  a  frequent  source  of  annoyance. 

Earth  Closets. — The  principle  of  the 
earth  system  is  founded  on  the  deodorising 
power  of  dry  earth,  a  certain  quantity  of 
which  destroys  smell  and  absorbs  the  noxious 
vapours.  There  are  Moule's  and  Baird's.  I 
saw  one  of  Moule's  closets  at  the  company's 
premises  in  Garrick-street,  which  was  in  use 
for  their  employes.  It  was  fitted  up  with 
their  ordinary  apparatus,  with  pull-up  action 
in  seat.  A  galvanised  iron  pail  was  used  as 
receptacle,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  same 
earth  had  been  used  many  times,  it  being 
taken  out  after  use,  and  left,  under  cover  for 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  when  disintegration  and 
combination  between  the  earth  and  organic 
matter  takes  place,  and  it  is  afterwards  placed 
before  a  fire  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture,  when  it  is  again  fit  for  use.  It  is 
well  to  observe  that  the  earth  must  not  be 
hiirnt,  and  if  possible  it  is  best  to  di'y  it  by 
the  sun. 

The  cost  of  these  closets  varies  according 
to  their  character.  Exclusive  of  the  joiner's 
work  and  the  reception  pails  or  tanks,  they 
are  supplied  at  from  £1  to  £3  5s.  In  adch- 
tion,  there  is  to  be  purchased  the  pail,  tank, 
drying  stove,  and  sieve.  Their  commodes 
are  very  good.  The  cheapest  is  £2,  the  most 
expensive  £6  10s. 

Baird's  Patent  Earth  System. — Tliis  is  much 
on  the  same  principle.  The  prices  of  their 
college  commodes  begin  at  £2  10s. 

Now,  comparing  the  earth  closet  with  the 
ordinary  water-closet,  the  former  has  these 
advantages  :  It  is  cheaper  in  original  cost ; 
it  requires  less  repair ;  it  is  not  injured  by 
frost ;  it  is  not  damaged  by  improper  sub- 
stances being  thrown  down  it ;  and  it  very 
greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required 
by  each  household.  I  believe  it  will  never 
supersede  the  water-closet  but,  it  is  most 
useful  for  country  houses,  and  in  places  where 
there  is  no  system  of  drainage. 

Regulators  fob  Water-closets. — No  doubt 
the  plumber's  box  may  often  be  omitted,  and 
the  regulator  substituted,  with  advantage. 
There  are  two  claimants  to  our  attention. 
Underhay's,  which  he  called  his  new  patent 
brass  air-regulator.  This  consists  of  a  brass 
cylinder,  the  sucker  in  which  is  raised  by  the 
action  of  the  handle,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed 
underneath  ;  the  air  passing  through  a 
screw  at  the  top  regulates  the  descent.  The 
price  of  this  regulator,  including  iron  frame, 
f.  supply  valve,  and  union,  which  can  be 
attached  to  old  closets  by  any  plumber,  is  £1. 
The  other  is  called  Stone's  patent  "  universal" 
brass  regulator.  The  difference  between  this 
and  Underhay's  is  that  it  has  two  cylinders  ; 
the  handle  raises  the  piston  in  the  large 
cylinder,  the  descent  being  checked  by  the 
piston  having  to  force  the  air-valve  at  to]i  of 
the  smaller  cylinder.  The  price  of  this,  with 
f  supply  valve,  on  iron  frame  ready  to 
attach  to  closet,  is  15s. 


Water  Waste  Preventers. — There  are  se- 
veral very  clever.  I  would  mention  Tyler's. 
At  first  sight  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
coiuit  for  its  action  ;  it  has  an  inner  cylinder 
which  rises  when  the  tap  is  opened,  and  gra- 
dually descends,  taking  such  time  to  perform 
the  operation  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
passes  (three  pails  or  more  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  tap).  It  will  be  seen  that 
nothing  can  stop  the  closing  of  the  tap,  as 
the  solid  cylinder  is  quite  free  and  not  at- 
tached to  any  part  of  the  cock.  This  tap 
should  be  examined  by  all.  Mi\  Tylor  told 
me  they  have  been  in  use  some  time,  and 
answer  well;  the  price  is  12s.  The  latest 
invention  is,  I  think,  J.  Stone  &  Co.'s  patent 
combined  self-closing  tap  and  water  regulat- 
ing waste  preventer.  This  is  also  very  in- 
genious ;  one  advantage  is,  that  this  tap  can 
be  regulated  so  as  to  vary  the  quantity  of 
water  at  each  discharge.  It  can  be  set  to  dis- 
charge from  one  to  three  paUs.  The  air  comes 
in  through  slot  under  the  lever  handle,  the 
piston,  being  in  the  centre,  of  less  size,  gives 
free  egress  to  water  in  cylinder.  When  I  saw 
the  specimen,  the  inventor  mentioned  that 
none  were  then  manufactured,  but  that  the 
price  he  expected  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce them  at  was  from  10s.  to  12s. 


PLUMBING.— IX. 

[Continued  from  page  314.) 

THERE  are  various  ways  of  conducting 
the  rain-water  off  the  roof,  and  the  rain- 
water-pipes, "conductors,"  or  "spouting" 
may  be  carried  down  either  on  the  outside  or 
the  inside  of  the  bmlding.  The  common 
half-circle  eave  gutter  or  "  rhone  "  may  have 
its  pipe  led  down  either,  as  per  Figs.  98  or 
99,  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  or,  as  per 
Fig.  100,  it  may  be  carried  through  wall  and 
down  inside  of  building.  In  this  latter  case 
a  large  raggle  or  recess  is  generally  cut,  or 
rather  left  in  wall  for  it.  When  put  in  as 
per  Fig.  100  the  rain-water-pipe  is  often 
simply  carried  down  far  enough  to  join  into 
top  of  water-closet  soil-pipe,  in  which  case  it 
also  serves  as  the  ventilating-pipe  for  said 
soil-pipe  ;  but  as  this  style  is  hardly  in  con- 
sonance with  the  true  laws  of  natural  eco- 
nomy, its  perpetuation  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  for,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  soil-pipe 
of  the  water-closets  should  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  rain-water-pipes  at  all ;  at  least 
not  until  after  due  provision  has  been 
made  to  intercept  soil  for  the  purpose  of 
utilising  it ;  however  of  this  more  anon. 
The  "  off.sets"  or  "  S  bends,"  G,  Fig.  99,  are 
of  course  of  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  place 
and  style  of  roof.  In  stone-cornice  gutters 
the  rain-water-pipe  is  often  di-opped  down 
right  through  cornice  as  per  Fig.  101.  At 
other  times  it  is  led  away  from  back  of  gutter 
as  per  Fig.  102,  and  may  either  go  down  just 
inside  of  wall,  or  it  may  be  led  away  between 
the  ceiling  joists  right  through  to  gutter  on 
opposite  side  of  building,  or  it  may  go  along 
horizontally  to  centre  of  house  and  then  join 
into  some  of  the  other  waste  pipes.  Or, 
again,  it  may  be  led  into  a  large  cistern  put 
up  as  a  receptacle  for  the  rain-water  for  the 
use  of  the  house. 

In  many  cases  the  architect  objects  to  any 
rain-water-pipes  appearing  on  the  front  ele- 
vation of  his  building,  and  therefore  makes 
provision  for  them  coming  down  inside.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  conductors  are  intended 
to  come  down  in  front  of  building,  and  where 
they  will  have  to  come  into  contact  with  any 
string-course  or  other  such  mouldings,  the 
architect  shows  his  foresight  by  marking  off 
a  return  with  hole  through  it  in  the  string- 
course for  pipe  to  go  down  through  ;  and  thus, 
when  conductor  is  put  up,  the  string-course 
appears  as  if  bent  around  it,  which  shows  good 
planning.  In  other  cases,  where  this  is  omitted 
and  the  string-course  is  cut  through,  it  has 
never  the  same  appearance;  and  then  again  to 
bend  the  pipe  around  the  string-course,  as  per 
Fig.  10;;,  ajipcars  to  me  to  be  a  very  clumsy 
job.     In  the  case  of  a  projecting  base,  that  of 
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course  is  a  different  matter,  as  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  for  the  descendinp;  pipe  to  be  bent 
out  and  oarried  down  face  of  base.  In  some 
cases,  however,  even  the  base  is  returned  and 
the  pipe  carried  down  pcrpcndicidarly  in  linr 
with  wall  front,  and  then  brought  out  under- 
ground by  means  of  a  bend  or  "  elbow." 

Kain-water  conductors  are  made  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  cast-iron  (in  many  country  yilaees 
both  eavc-f;utters  and  jiipes  are  often  of  wood. 
but  that  appertains  to  the  joiner  or  carpenter), 
and  they  may  be  either  round,  square,  or  semi- 
circular. There  are  various  ways  of  support- 
ing them.  The  simplest  way  is  by  drivin.cf  in 
holdfasts  which  clasp  pipe  and  press  it  close 
against  wall  ;  but,  cxcej)!  in  the  case  of  rouml 
iron  pii)es,  these  neither  look  nor  hold  so  well 
as  other  systems  of  fivstening. 

The  hook-and-eye  fastening  does  well  for 
cither  lead  or  zinc  conductors.  The  eye  H, 
Fig.  104,  is  a  piece  of  strong  .sheet  copper, 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  about 
Sin.  square,  bent  round,  as  per  Fig.  105,  and 
strongly  soldered  on  each  side  to  back  of  pijie. 
This  copper  eye  comes  down  on  the  iron  liook 
I,  Fig.  104  ;  I  being  driven  firmly  into  joint 
of  wall.  In  order  to  allow  II  to  slip  down 
over  I,  a  small  niche  must  bo  cut  in  wall  as 
at  J,  Fig.  104.  for  that  purpose.  In  tinning 
the  copper,  and  in  order  to  do  it  properly,  it 
is  best  to  file  the  surface  with  a  sharp 
"  bastard  "  file,  which  enables  the  solder  to 
take  a  firm  hold  by  rivetting  itself  as  it  were 
among  the  channels  left  by  tb.e  teeth  of  the 
file.  When  the  cojiper  eye  is  to  be  soldered 
on  to  a  lead  pipe,  it  is  best  to  use  rosin  in 
tinning  the  copper.  Some,  from  laziness,  tin 
the  copper  without  filing  it,  by  using  diluted 
spirits  of  salts  (see  page  212),  but  this  makes 
a  bad  job,  the  solder  not  holding  properly,  in 
fact  it  often  gives  way  from  this  cause.  I  may 
here  nu^ntion  that  when  tinning  iron  witli 
diluted  spirits  of  salts,  a  small  strip  of  zinc  is 
a  good  thing  to  use  for  putting  .spirits  on 
with  ;  using  a  piece  of  wood  for  that  purpose 
has  a  bad  effect. 

In  using  zinc  pipes,  instead  of  making  the 
eyes  out  of  copper  they  may  be  made  out  of 
a  piece  of  strong  zinc.  Sheet  brass  may  also 
be  used  ;  and  in  the  case  of  lead  pipes,  where 
neither  copper  nor  brass  can  be  had,  a  piece 
of  good  strong  lead  may  often  serve  the  pur- 
pose, only  it  must  not  be  put  on  too  narrow, 
for  short  eyes  tear  the  pipe.  In  the  case  of 
zinc  pipes,  one  eye  in  each  length  may  often 
do,  and  even  in  oin.  lead  pipes  one  good  eye 
in  a  (ift.-length  holds  it  for  many  years,  but 
for  a  larger  size  of  pipe,  or  all  the  better  job, 
two  eyes  in  the  length  will  do  best.  Anotlier 
plan  of  supporting  lead  or  zinc  conductors 
is  by  means  oi  bands  ]>nt  round  and 
soldered  to  pipes,  which  bands  have  iron 
spikes  driven  tlirough  them  and  into  wall. 
The  iron  pipes  arc  siijiported  by  iron  bands, 
or  "  loose  cars,"  as  well  as  by  attached  cars  ; 
the  latter  are  cast  in  one  with  pipe. 

It  often  happens  that  one  main  down  spout 
has  to  receive  one  or  more  branch  pipes.  If 
these  branch  pipes  are  the  same  size  as  main 
down  spout  then  tlie  branches  cast  on  to  main 
spout  require  to  have  faucits,  as  per  L  L,  Fig. 
lOG  ;  but  if  the  branch  pipes  be  smaller  than 
main  spout  then  the  branches  cast  on  may  do 
without  faucits,  as  per  M  M,  Fig.  107,  only 
care  must  bo  taken  in  this  latter  case  (s.ay,  by 
marking  it)  to  see  that  the  liranch  pijic  is  not 
slipped  in  too  far,  and  thereby  choking  u\> 
passage.  The  branches  with  f.aucits  cast  on, 
as  per  L  L,  Fig.  100,  may  be  liad  of  various 
sizes — P.I/.,  supjiosing  the  pei'pendicular  pipe. 
Fig.  lOfi.  were  4in.  in  diameter,  then  the 
branches  L  L  ca.st  on  might  be  made  oin.  in 
diameter,  or  if  the  main  spout  were  :3in.  then 
the  branches  might  be  2iu.,  and  .so  on. 

These  iron  conductors  are  generally  made 
in  lift,  lengths,  and  of  various  diameters.  The 
round  pipes  vary  from  liin.  up  to  Sin.  in 
diameter.  The  square  iron  pipes  are  made 
from  2_iin.  by  L'in.  up  to  Gin.  by  (!in.  The  iron 
offsets  can  also  be  cast  to  suit  any  slope  of 
plinth.  The  round  pipe  Oin.  in  diameter  is  a 
size  that  is  largely  used  in  common  house  work 
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for  the  rain-water  pipes,  and  as  waste  pipes 
from  the  kitchen  sinks.  Fig.  108  shows  con- 
ductor with  rain-water  head,  carrying  off  water 
from  gutter  N;  ()  being  rain-water  head,  P  off- 
set at  plinth,  and  Q  shoe  at  bottom  to  go  into 
drain.  In  place  of  shoe  Q  many  prefer  a  bend  or 
elbow  here,  one  reason  being  that  it  projects 
out  further,  '\^'hen  it  is  necessary  to  cut  one  of 
these  iron  pipes,  or  to  reduce  its  length,  it  may 
be  done  cither  by  filing  it  round  where  it  is 
wished  to  be  cut,  or  else  by  chipping  off  the 
portion  that  is  too  long.  Or,  again,  short 
pieces  can  be  had  from  the  foundry.  The 
iron  spikes.  Fig.  100,  referred  to  above,  are 
made  from  3in.  to  Sin.  long  and  from  about 
fin.  to  iin.  thick.  Although  the  designs 
for  rain-water  heads  shown  above  are  exe- 
cuted in  iron,  yet  both  lead  and  zinc  heads 
are  often  used.  Iron,  however,  is  largely 
superseding  lead  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  rain-water  pipes  are  carried  down  inside 
the  house  and  connected  to  drain,  care  must 
be  taken  that  all  the  joints  are  projierly  and 
securely  made.  Upon  jointing  the  pipes, 
however,  we  shall  treat  more  at  large  as  we 
go  on  to  speak  of  soil-pipes  and  waste- 
pipes,  &c. 

Another  plan  in  use  for  leading  away  the 
water  from  the  gutters  is  to  have  drip-boxes 
on  top  of  rain-water  pipes  as  per  R,  Fig. 
110.  These  drip-boxes  are  of  various  sizes, 
some  may  be  1ft.  deep  and  the  same  in  length 
and  width.  Others  less,  just  as  they  may 
have  to  suit  the  place.  A  perforated  grating, 
S,  and  an  overflow  pipe,  T,  ought  to  be  put 
in  for  them.  Perforated  gratings  ought  also 
to  be  put  in  on  mouth  of  pipe  from  other 
gutters,  as  per  dotted  line  below  N,  Fig.  108. 


{To  he  continued.') 


^^OTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— V. 

A  RAILWAY  cutting  is  worked  in  lifts 
of  7ft.  or  8ft.  in  height.  When  the 
ends  have  been  cleared  away  by  barrow 
work  a  gullet  with  vertical  sides  is  cut  along 
the  centre  line  of  the  cutting  and  near  its 
bottom,  and  a  road  is  formed  with  tcmpor.ary 
rails.  Sometimes  the  engineer  will  allow  the 
rails  of  the  future  permanent  way  to  be  used 
by  the  contractor  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
progressed  with  the  work  sufficiently  to  allow 
a  considerable  length  to  be  laid  down  (and 
wlien  this  is  done  it  is  made  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract,  with  the  object  of 
reducing  the  amount),  but  temporary  rails 
are  used  for  the  two  ends  of  the  work,  the 
cutting  and  the  head  of  tlic  embankment, 
where  they  have  to  be  frequently  removed 
and  replaced  as  the  work  proceeds.  The 
temporary  rails  are  only  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  permanent  rails,  or  even  one-third  in 
in  some  cases,  for  a  contractor's  rail  weighs 
from  2;)lb.  to  301b.  per  yard,  while  some 
permanent  rails  weigh  SOIb.  per  yard. 

When  an  embankment  is  formed  to  the 
full  height  at  once,  and  of  the  top  width 
that  it  is  intended  it  shall  remain  at  (.say 
30ft.),  three  tips  are  as  m,any  as  can  be 
conveniently  worked  ;  but  by  widening  out 
the  top  and  making  the  slopes  temporarily 
steeper  than  they  are  intended  to  be  left, 
four  tips  can  be  worked,  which  gives  much 
advantage  in  disposing  quickly  of  the  stuff" 
from  the  cutting  ;  the  top  part  of  the  slo]ies 
being  afterwards  jiulled  down  and  thrown 
tow^iirds  the  foot,  ,Tiid  the  slope  trimmed  off 
to  the  required  batter.  It  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  stuff  can  be  tipped  at  the  head  of 
the  embankment  which  governs  the  time  in 
which  a  cutting  can  be  maile,  and  not  the 
nmnber  of  men  whc  can  be  set  to  work  in  the 
cutting,  although  the  work  in  the  cutting 
must  at  the  same  time  be  managed  so  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  nuui  be  cnqjloyed  to  .sup- 
ply the  tip  w^ith  the  maximum  quantity 
capable  of  being  disposed  of  there,  and  a 
sulficient  number  of  faces  from  which  the 
earth  is  to  be  got  must  be  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  not  less  than  4ft.  in  width  to  each 
getter,  but  from  6ft.  to  6ft.  is  better. 
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The  quantity  that  can  be  removed,  when 
the  ground  is  clay,  marl,  gravel,  or  similar 
earth,  is  about  seven  cubic  yards  per  man  per 
day,  comited  all  r6«nd — in  sand  rather  more, 
and  in  shale  rather  less.  In  rock  powder  takes 
the  place  of  picks,  and  the  quantity  ceases  to 
be  reckoned  at  per  yard  per  man  per  day. 
It  may  here  be  said  that  in  schedules  of 
prices  t3  be  attached  to  tenders,  the  kinds  of 
earth  above-named,  together  with  others  of 
like  kind,  are  sometimes  all  included  under 
the  general  head  of  "  common  earth,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "  rock,"  the  tender  being 
made  out  at  one  price  for  an  assumed  total 
quantity  of  conmion  earth  in  a  cutting,  and 
at  another  price  for  the  assumed  quantity  of 
rock  which  may  have  to  be  removed ;  extra 
quantities  of  cither  being  added  to  or  de- 
ducted from  the  contract  sum  accordingly  as 
the  actual  quantity  of  each  may  be  proved  in 
the  execution  of  the  work.  Engineers,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  give  a  contractor  this 
safe  basis  to  make  his  tender  upon,  but 
throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  com- 
pleting the  work,  however  much  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  two  kinds  may  differ  from 
those  assumed  at  first,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  company — which  means  ulti- 
mately the  public — have  to  pay  for  the  con- 
tractor's risk,  for  when  but  little  information 
is  given  to  him  of  the  actual  character  of  the 
■work  he  is  asked  to  undertake,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  rely  for  his  safety  on  his  own  judg- 
ment alone,  or  even  in  any  great  measure,  he 
is  sure  to  try  to  ensure  himself  against  loss 
by  adding  something  to  his  tender  for  possi- 
ble contingencies  ;  or,  rather,  since  it  is  but 
mere  prudfence  to  add  something  for  con- 
tingencies under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, he  adds  an  undue  amount  to 
cover  the  greater  risks  which  he  ought  never 
to  be  called  upon  to  undertake.  Granting 
that  the  engineer  himself  cannot  know  abso- 
lutely the  relative  quantities  of  common 
earth  and  rock,  yet  he  ought  to  know  more  of 
the  ground  by  borings  and  trial-holes  than  an 
intending  contractor  can  know,  and  ought  to 
place  the  contractor  in  a  safe  position  by  pay- 
ing him  for  actual  work  done.  But  this,  it 
maj'  be  said,  would  destroy  the  charm  of  the 
contract,  and  deprive  contractors  of  the 
pleasure  of  adventure.  Let  it  be  so,  in  so  far 
as  speculating  on  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done  goes ;  there  is  always  sufficient  room 
for  emulation  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  work,  although  its  quality  and  quantity 
be  known  beforehand. 

But  to  leturn  to  the  quantity  of  work 
capable  of  being  done  per  man  per  day: 
although  7  yards  is  a  fair  average,  the 
quantity  is  very  much  governed  by  the 
weather,  not  more  than  b  cubic  yards  of 
the  same  kind  of  ground  being  removable 
in  a  hard  frost  or  in  wet  weather,  while  on 
some  days  as  much  as  9  or  10  cubic  yards  per 
man  per  day  may  be  done.  Taking  an  average 
of  7  yards  in  ground  that  requires  but  little 
getting,  and  taking  the  average  day's  pay  at 
OS.,  the  cost  is  a  trifle  over  5d.  per  cubic  yai'd, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  interest  on  the 
money  expended  in  plant,  its  wear  and  tear, 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  in  repair,  the 
cost  of  tipping,  the  cost  of  leading  from 
cutting  to  embankment,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  whole.  The  interest  on  the 
money  expended  in  plant,  its  wear  and  tear, 
and  the  repairs  of  the  road,  increase  with  the 
length  of  lead  ;  but,  taking  a  lead  of  1  mile,  the 
various  items  which  make  up  the  total  cost  per 
cubic  yard  are  about  as  follow,  for  average 
materials  : — 

Getting  and  filling    5d. 

Leading  to  tip    li 

Tipping I 

Interest  on  plant   and  wear  and 

tear  (waggons  l^d.,  rails  Jd.)  2 

Maintaining  road ^ 

Superintendence    1 

Cost  per  cubic  yard 10 

To  this  may  be  added  any  profit  that  may  be 


desired,  the  legitimate  profit  per  cubic  yard 
being  less  for  large  than  for  small  total 
quantities. 

In  estimating  the  time  required  in  which  to 
perform  a  given  quantity  of  earthwork  no 
more  than  240  working  days  in  the  year  can 
be  relied  upon  in  England,  the  number  of 
working  days  per  month  varying  from  14  in 
winter  to  24  in  summer,  and  the  number  of 
working  hours  per  day  from  7  in  winter  to  10 
in  summer,  when  the  work  is  to  be  performed 
by  one  setof  men,  butwhentime  isof  such  im- 
portance that  two  sets  of  men,  or  shifts,  are 
employed,  the  working  hours  per  day  may  be 
extended  to  18  in  May,  20  in  June,  20  in 
July,  and  18  in  August. 

The  scale  stands  thus  : — 

January ...     7  working  hours  per  day. 

February        7  ,, 
Ma-ch    ...     9 

April  14  ,, 

May    18 

June  20  „ 

July   20 

August  ...  18  ,, 

September  12  ,, 
October...  10 

November     8  „ 

December      7  ,, 

150 

There  being  on  an  average  20  working  days 
per  month,  the  total  number  of  working  hours 
per  annum  is  thus  fomid  to  be  3,000  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  when 
only  10  hours  a  day  are  worked  through  the 
summer,  the  number  of  working  hours  per 
annum  is  not  more  than  2,200. 


':ccTlnrg 


The  gullet  is  not  cut  quite  down  to  the 
formation  level  of  the  cutting,  2ft.  or  3ft.  in 
depth  being  left  in  the  bottom,  which  is 
taken  out  after  the  bulk  of  the  earth  has  been 
removed,  and  is  worth  2d.  per  cubic  yard 
more  than  the  bulk.  Tiie  full  waggons  are 
let  down  the  inclines  either  by  locking  the 
wheels — "  spragging  "  them  with  a  piece  of 
wood  something  like  an  Indian  club,  the 
"  spragger  "  jumping  up  behind  and  returning 
with  the  empty  waggons — or  by  brakes.  The 
former  is  the  more  eifectual  way  when  a  trust- 
worthy man  is  employed,  although  somewhat 
dangerous  to  himself.  Brakes  are  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  by  being  strained  in  the 
rough  usage  they  are  necessarily  subject 
to,  and  when  that  occurs  and  sufficient 
hold  upon  the  wheels  is  not  had,  the 
men,  horses,  and  waggons  at  the  bottom 
of  the  incline  are  very  liable  to  acci- 
dents. Fig.  7  represents  the  plan  of  a  cutting- 
being  excavated  by  means  of  a  gullet  r,nd  in- 
clines, and  Fig.  8  a  vertical  section  of  the 
same.  The  arrows  indicate  the  places  from 
which  the  bottom  set  of  waggons  is  filled,  the 
foremost  from  the  face  and  sides,  and  the 
middle  and  hinder  ones  with  barrows  from 
the  higher  lifts.  The  waggons  on  the  second 
lift  are  filled  in  a  similar  manner.  When  a 
vertical  face  has  been  formed,  earth  is  most 
economically  got  by  "  falling"  several  yards 
at  once — first,  by  holing  the  bottom,  leaving 
legs  to  support  the  face  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
"failed,"  and  then  driving  stakes  along  the  top 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  back  from 
the  face,  the  legs  having  been  first  removed  : 
but  from  carelessness  of  their  lives  and  limbs 
navvies  often  subject  themselves  to  accidents 
by  carrying  on  the  two  operations  of  removing 
the  legs  and  driving  the  stakes  at  the  same 
time.     The  earth  is  often   thus   sufficiently 


broken  up  to  be  filled  into  waggons  or  barrows 
with  shovels  without  further  use  of  the  pick. 
Shovels  for  this  kind  of  work  are  round  nosed, 
or  rather  pointed.  They  are  of  three  sizes, 
No.  3  being  ll^in.  broad  and  13in.  long,  No. 
4  12in.  broad  and  ISJin.  long,  and  No.  5  12Jin. 
broad  and  14in.  long.  When  bought  in 
quantities  No.  3's  are  worth  27s.  per  dozen, 
No.  4's  28s.,  and  No.  5's  30s.  per  dozen.  These 
are  hammered  and  ridged.  Those  made  in  a 
different  manner,  called  planished,  are  about 
2s.  less  per  dozen.  For  taking  off  the  top 
soil,  a  spade  is  the  best  tool.  For  digging 
clay,  a  long  narrow  hollow  tool  is  best,  mea- 
suring about  7|in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
6Jin.  at  the  top,  the  length  being  12^in. 
They  are  worth  about  26s.  per  dozen.  Picks 
are  made  of  a  good  quality  of  iron,  and  are 
pointed  with  steel.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
quality  of  the  iron  should  be  good,  in  order 
that  the  eye  may  not  split  in  heavy  work,  but 
no  wrought  iron  is  hard  enough  to  stand 
against  the  wear  caused  by  the  severe  friction 
of  the  earth  every  time  the  point  is  forcibly 
driven  into  it.  A  good  weight  of  pick  for 
general  use  is  81b.  or  8^1b.,  but  large  picks 
are  101b.  weight.  Shorter  and  lighter  picks 
are  used  for  driving  headings,  of  about  61b. 
weight.  Picks  are  worth  about  82s.  per  cwt., 
on  an  average  of  sizes,  when  bought  in  large 
numbers. 


THE  COST  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

BRICKS  and  mortar  always  make  a  heavy  item 
ill  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  this  year 
will  be  no  exception  from  the  general  rule.  The 
vote  proposed  for  the  new  Courts  of  Justice  will 
comprise  £4,000  to  complete  the  £954,000  for  pur- 
cliase  of  the  site,  and  a  vote  of  a  second  sum  of 
£30,000  towards  the  £750,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  There  is  to  be  a  further  vote  of 
£100,000  towards  the  estimate  of  £285,186  for  new 
offices  in  Downing-street  for  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Departments,  &c.,  on  which  above  £100,000  has 
been  already  expended.  The  vote  for  Burlington 
House  is  to  be  £47,000,  leaving  less  than  £7,000  to 
be  hereafter  voted  to  make  up  the  estimated  £178,000. 
The  vote  proposed  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  is  £50,000,  leaving  only  £33,000 
more  to  come  in  order  to  make  up  the  original  esti- 
mate of  £92,075.  The  vote  for  new  buildings  at 
South  Kensington  is  £29,G74,  completing  the 
£195,000,  the  original  estimate.  Avote  of  £40,000 
will  be  proposed  for  the  erection  of  a  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  ;  the  estimate  is  £350,000,  and  only 
about  £fi,000  has  yet  been  expended.  The  Post 
Office  requires  a  vote  of  £119,700  tor  new  works 
and  alterations — £59,500  completing  the  estimated 
£150,000  for  the  new  offices  in  S.  Martin's-Ie-Grand  ; 
£8,000  for  a  tunnel  between  the  old  and  the  new 
offices;  £26,000  for  the  new  Post  Office  (and  the 
site)  at  Birmingham,  £10,000  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
£6,000  Aberdeen,  £5,000  Colchester,  and  smaller 
sums  for  other  new  post  offices,  some  serving  also 
for  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  There  is  a 
vote  of  £9,038  for  new  or  enlarged  County  Court 
Houses  at  Halifax,  Barnsley,  Peterborough,  Graves- 
end,  and  other  places.  The  vote  for  the  construc- 
tion of  harbours  of  refuge  is  £35,130,  and  includes 
£4,000  for  Dover,  leaving  little  of  the  estimated 
£725,000  to  follow;  and  £23,185  for  Hclj-head, 
nearly  completing  the  estimated  £1,545,000.  The 
vote  for  public  buildings  in  Scotland  includes  £20,000 
tor  Glasgow  University  buildings,  leaving  only 
£20,000  to  be  hereafter  voted  to  complete  the  esti- 
mate of  £120,000;  and  £11,200  for  the  Industrial 
Museum  at  Edinburgh,  in  addition  to  £20,000  al- 
ready expended  of  the  estimated  £53,336  for  the 
work.  Ireland  is  to  have  £45,032  for  new  works 
and  alterations  at  Co.-istguard  stations,  schools,  post 
offices,  &c.  Abroad  we  find  £25,000  requu-ed  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Embassy  building  .at  Con- 
stantinople, £34,000  for  Consular  buildings  in  China 
anil  Japan,  and  £12,000  for  a  new  Mission  House 
at  Tehiran.  Altogether,  we  are  not  bad  customers 
of  the  builder!?. 


Tho  Town  Council  of  Weymouth  have  adoptea 
Sir  John  (.'oodc's  pl.ans  for  the  drainage  of  Wey- 
mouth, instructing  tho  town  clerk  to  apply  to 
the  Loral  (Tovernmont  Board  for  authority  to  borrow 
£25,000  on  mortgage  of  the  general  district  rates. 
The  j^lans  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  approval.  The  work,  if  cai'riod  out, 
will,  it  is  said,  put  the  town  in  a  thoroughly  s.anitary 
condition. 
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THE  ARCniTECTTJRAL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

ALTHOUGH  the  number  of  architectural  draw- 
ings exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy 
are,  a-s  of  yore,  few  in  number,  yet  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  they  are  of  considerable  interest  and  ex- 
cellence, and  comprise  specimens  from  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  profession,  who  have  evidently 
j-triven  by  them  to  maintain  their  reputation,  and 
to  give  a  practical  contradiction  to  the  lugubrious 
dirge  recently  chanted  over  raodoru  architecture  by  tlie 
writer  inthe  Quarterly  UevieicUomvfhnmweqnotcd 
last  week.  From  the  necessarily  cursory  glance,  un- 
aided by  any  catalogue,  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  them,  we  believe  that  among  Acade- 
micians Mr.  Scott  is  conspicuous  only  by  absence, 
but  Mr.  Street  has  seized  this  opportunity  to  place 
before  the  public  his  designs  for  tlie  Law  Courts 
from  several  points  of  view  in  important  drawings. 
Some  of  these  are  in  his  weU-kiiuwn  peculiar  style, 
executed  in  pen  and  ink  by  his  owu  facile  pen,  but 
one  large  and  elaborate  coloured  birds'-eye  view  sets 
forth  the  whole  group  of  buildings  from  the  nor- 
thern side,  or  that  next  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  Having 
SO  fully  reviewed  this  work  at  no  distant  date,  we 
leave  it  now  to  speak  for  itself,  feeling  that 
whatever  shortcomings  may  be  found  in  it,  there 
will  be  throughout  the  vast  structure  a  wealth  of 
design  which,  in  spite  of  all  detractors,  will  render 
it  second  to  none  of  the  buildings  in  this  metropoUs, 
and  diflicult  to  be  matched  in  any  other.  Mr.  Street 
sends  also  another  exquisite,  though  small,  drawing 
of  the  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  in  DubUn. 

The  new  Associate,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  again  oc- 
cupies the  post  of  honour,  witli  a  magnificent 
outline  drawing  of  a  picturesque  mansion  in  the 
Old  English  style  in  the  North  of  England,  and  two 
lovely  views  of  the  house  that  he  has  been  erecting 
for  the  veteran  sea-painter,  Mr.  Cooke,  R.A.  "We 
can  well  imagine  that  this  will  prrtve  a  bone  of  con- 
tention to  many,  and  fail  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
hankerisg  after  a  new  style,  but  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  what  the  world  has  already  achieved 
will  gratefully  welcome  this  admirable  new  edition 
of  an  old  theme.  Mr.  Shaw  also  exhibits  a  stately 
fa9ade  of  a  town  church  he  has  recently  built  at 
Lyons  for  the  English  congregation  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Scddou  has  a  very  large  and  most  carefully 
executed  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  his  Welsh  Uni- 
versity College  at  Aberystwith,  which,  we  regret,  is 
hung  so  much  above  the  line  of  sight  as  to 
render  it  difTicult  for  any  one  to  examine  the  details 
as  they  might  wish ;  he  also  has  sent  a  scries  of 
drawings  of  painted  windows  executed  from  his  own 
designs  for  the  apse  of  the  church  at  Fishponds,  near 
Bristol.  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  is  wcdl  represented  by 
good  coloured  drawings  of  both  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  his  design  for  the  municipal  buildings  at 
Leicester,  which  deserved  better  treatment  than  they 
received  in  that  mismanaged  competition.  Mr. 
Purges  shows  us  the  interiors  nf  tlie  two  churches 
which  he  is  building  in  Yorkshire,  and  which,  for 
elaborate  detail  and  real  polychromatic  effect,  might 
rival  S.  Mark\s  in  Venice.  He  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  steer  clear  of  committees  who  clamour  for 
churches  to  be  built  at  a  fixed  sum  per  sitting.  Mr. 
Burges  also  gives  us  a  house  he  is  building  in  the 
town  of  Cardiff.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  is  a  large  con- 
tributor, having  sent  his  Children's  Hospital  in 
Great  Ormond-street,  and  more  than  one  mansion  of 
importance  in  course  of  erection  under  his  superin- 
tendence. Mr,  Talbert  has  a  delicately-coloured 
interior,  with  a  verj'  elaborate  fireplace,  in  his  oldon 
style  improved,  with  luxurious  couches  within  its 
hooded  canopy.  This  may  be  compared  with  another 
of  the  same  kind  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  seems  to  despise 
all  advances  beyond  the  settles  (»f  (mr  forefathers, 
and  who  errs  somewhat  on  the  side  of  exaggeration 
in  making  the  outer  arch  on  the  scale  of  that  of  a 
chancel  arch  for  a  moderate  church,  supplemented  by 
a  portentous  arched  lintel  below.  The  space 
enclosed  under  this  vast  chimney  hood  is  a 
room    in    itself,    lit   by   windows,    and    furnished 


with  another  secondary  fireplace  and  chimney  piece, 
in  themselves  of  no  trivial  proportions.  Sir  JL  D. 
Wyatt  is  not  so  liberal  a  contributor  as  usual ; 
nevertheless,  he  claims  attention  by  more  than  one 
drawing  of  large  works  which  he  is  carrying  out ; 
as  docs  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  by  small  but  vigo- 
rous sketches  from  his  own  band  of  his  large  Owen's 
College  at  Manchester,  and  other  buildings.  We 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  architects 
who  have  their  drawings  hung  this  year  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy,  and  who,  we  think,  will  be  found 
fully  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  profession  by 
the  works  thus  represented;  whether  they,  on  their 
part,  will  he  equally  content  with  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert.  They  have 
been  ejected  from  their  own  special  room,  and  are, 
consequently,  placed  more  in  that  competition  with 
the  works  of  painters  which  is  usually  dreaded  as 
disadvantageous  to  the  more  modest  style  of  archi- 
tectural drawings.  As  these  are  arranged  in  several 
tiers,  mainly  upon  one  wall  of  the  left-hand  central 
gallery,  fully  one-half  of  their  contributors  will  find 
their  works  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  this 
we  must  maintain  to  be  wholly  unfair,  for  the  public 
is  not  supposed  to  come  provided  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  opera-glasses,  or  to  be  sutficiently 
curious  about  architecture  to  use  them  if  they 
had  them.  If  drawings  are  worth  acceptance 
at  all,  they  ought  to  be  placed  where  they  can  be  at 
least  seen,  and  not  merely  utilised  to  cover  wall  space. 
It  is  a  fact  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  about  one- 
half  of  the  architectural  drawings  hung  in  these  Bur- 
lington Galleries  might  as  well  have  been  placed 
upside  down  as  otherwise.  In  marked  contrast  to 
this  treatment  is  that  which  the  profession  has  this 
year  received  at  South  Kensington,  where,  un- 
fortunately, afar  smaller  and  less  choice  collection  of 
works  has  been  sent.  All  these  drawings,  however, 
are  placed  in  a  strikingly-prominent  and  well-lighted 
position,  upon  screens  fixed  in  one  of  the  curved 
corridors  leading  to  the  central  Conservator)*. 
Architects  will  be  compelled  in  future  to  remember 
this,  and  the  Academy  will  probably  find  that  the}- 
will  transfer  the  result  of  their  labours  from  the  one 
arena  to  the  other  ;  and  however  their  room  may 
be  thought  better  than  their  company,  iif  just  ice 
generally  provokes  unideasant  consequences.  We 
shall  at  an  early  opportunity  review  more  at  length 
these  architectural  drawings,  and  repair  the  omissions 
which  on  this  occasion  we  have  been  compelled  to 
make. 


TlIK  QUARTERLY  RF.VIEW  ON  MODERN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.* 

THE  old  builder  had  not  heard  anything  about 
the  "profession"  of  art.  He  was  a  simple 
workman,  and  would  make  the  plan,  arrange  the 
elevations,  and  be,  in  fact,  the  foreman  of  the  work. 
The  general  requirements  might,  of  course,  be  sug- 
gested to  him.  but  he  and  his  fellow-workmen  con- 
trived the  building  and  perfected  its  details.  In 
those  times,  when  handicraftsmen  were  acknowledged 
to  have  brains,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  using  them, 
building  was  not  recognised  as  a  "fine  art,"  but 
only  as  a  common  and  very  noble  work.  These 
handicraftsmen  were  evidently  men  of  high  culture 
and  powerful  mind,  with  great  faculty  of  expression 
in  their  workman's  language — a  language  that  for 
purity,  variety,  copiousness,  and  dignity,  has  never 
been  excelled,  and  which  every  one  in  those  days 
perfectly  understood.  The  enormous  quantity  of 
bnililing  during  the  fourteenth  century,  compared 
with  the  then  small  population  of  the  country, 
shows  that  the  Englishman  of  that  day  must  have 
been  at  least  as  well  informed  on  the  merits  of  a 
house  as  his  very  enlightened  descendants  jiretend  to 
be  about  the  favourites  for  the  coming  Derby.  In 
those  days  the  working  men  made  the  building  of  a 
church,  or  the  progress  of  a  cathedral,  their  great 
delight  and  glory.  Now  we  have  those  superior 
persons,  "  the  valuable  middle  class,"  who  are  "  not 
working  people,"  and  whose  crown  of  rejoiring  may 
be  the  "Derby"  or  the  "Chester  Cup."  but  who 
are  utterly  ignorant  about  the  construction  and  ar- 


*  Last  week  wp  gavo  some  copious  extracts  from  an 
article  in  ttio  April  number  of  the  Quarterly  Iter-iew,  and 
wo  give  some  more  this  wook.  The  article  i^  a  remark- 
able one  -remarkable  alike  for  the  pood  and  evil  it  con- 
tains, and  next  week  vro  hope  to  offer  some  general  ob- 
BerTalioQS  on  its  teachings, — Kd, 


chitecture  of  their  own  dwellings,  and  have  even  a 
conceit  of  their  ignorance. 

In  those  days  the  mason  worked,  not  in  a  mental 
solitude  under  a  greedy  contractor  and  a  driving 
foreman,  nor  was  he  instructed  by  a  dainty  archi- 
tect, who  as  a  true  builder  would  be  half  ignorant 
andwholh'  incapable,  nor  superintended  (overlooked 
would  be  the  better  word)  by  a  committee  destitute- 
alike  of  knowledge  and  discernment.  He  worked  at 
home  among  his  family  and  his  fellow-workmen, 
who  perfectly  comprehended,  and  could  at  once  ap- 
preciate, every  idea  anil  thought  as  quickly  as  the 
chisel  expressed  it.  The  man's  circumstances  were 
entirely  sympathetic.  He  had  not  to  send  compe- 
tition drawings  to  be  approved  by  a  dozen  men  who 
happened  to  be  rich  or  well  placed ;  but  he  was 
judged  by  his  works,  and  his  judges  were  Ins  peers. 
His  work  was  a  social  one,  the  direct  and  lively 
manifestation  of  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the 
time.  He  had  to  adopt  no  "  style."  His  own 
homely  language  was  sulhcient,  and  hence  the  per- 
fect ease  and  endless  variety  which  charm  us  in  old 
work.  Though  the  expression  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, there  is  nothing  incoherent  or  obscure.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  vanity  in  tlie  work,  and  though  the 
workman  is  direct  and  simple  in  the  expression  of 
his  own  mind,  he  does  not  think  about  himself,  nor 
at  all  about  a  possible  critic.  There  is  no  dull  care 
to  be  correct.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  constant 
development  of  thought  and  detail  that  makes  the 
buildings  appear  to  live,  and,  in  an  undetected  way, 
we  find  our  sympathies  engaged  and  our  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  very  waywardness  and  seeming  errors 
of  the  workman.  There  is  no  constant  or  even  ha- 
bitual endeavour  at  ornament  or  display.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  oppor- 
tunities for  decoration  are  neglected.  The  builder 
goes  on  working  in  the  quietest  way  until  he  has  a 
worthy  idea  to  express,  and  then  he  docs  it  in  the  most 
unconscious  manner.  The  most  beautiful  thoughts 
are  often  thrown  into  the  work  as  if  they  were  mere 
common-places.  There  is  no  painful  striving  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  display  with  the  money  and 
material.  The  man  and  his  associations  are  the  real 
stamp  and  informing  spirit  of  the  work.  How  many 
a  village  church  can  be  brought  to  mind  where 
there  is  not  even  an  external  plinth,  but  the  rudest 
unsophisticated  walling,  a  stumpy  "nngraceful"'  but 
ver}'  sensible  and  useful  tower,  and  scarcely  a  mould- 
ing or  ornament  about  the  building,  until  in  some 
unobtrusive  doorway,  or  aisle  window,  u*e  find  the 
gem  of  thought  that  gives  dignit}'  and  refinement 
to  the  entire  work.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  their 
largest  buildings  this  simplicity  of  nu'tbod  did  not 
appear.  Men  in  all  ages  differ,  and  there  arc  de- 
fective spirits  at  the  best  of  times.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, a  profusion  of  ornament,  by  which  the  work 
is  mechanically  overlaid,  is  an  indication  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  modern  architect  is  causing 
this  artistic  aberration.  William  of  Wykeham 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  transgressor  in  this 
way. 

In  total  contrast  with  what  we  have  thus  de- 
scribed is  a  very  marked  and  nearly  universal 
characteristic  of  our  modern  churches.  AVhether 
they  are  "  high  "  or  "  low,"  "  correct  "  or  "  impure,'* 
original  or  eclectic,  there  is  a  general  and  constant 
straining  for  effect.  It  seems  as  if  each  architect 
thought  that  he  would  have  no  other  opportunity, 
and  must  seize  the  present  chance  to  make  bis  mark, 
and  light  his  pound  of  candles  all  at  once.  There  is 
a  want  of  dignity  and  repose  about  the  building,  a 
consciousness  that  it  will  be  looked  at,  and  a  vain 
hope  that  it  will  be  admired,  leading  to  a  sort  of  ar- 
chitectural posture-making  and  display,  that  uo 
affectation  of  propriety,  and  even  asceticism.will  save 
from  a  charge  of  meretricious  vanity.  Now  all 
this  is  very  unbecoming  and  inconsistent.  A  church 
requires  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
ordinary  common-place  building,  and  only  particu- 
larly remarkable  now  because  Domestic  architecture 
is  so  excessively  debased.  In  oldiMi  times,  the 
church  was.  .as  a  rule,  rather  plain  in  comparison 
with  its  surrounding  houses.  Little  of  the  old 
domestic  urban  architecture  remains;  but  t-arefnl 
search  and  examination  will  show  that  inmost  cities 
there  was  more  expenditure  on  house  than  on  church 
decoration.  Crosby  Hall,  and  the  adjacent  churches 
of  S.  Ethelburga  and  S.  Helen's,  may  serve  as  a 
convenient,  though  perhaps  not  quite  a  fair  illustra- 
tion ;  and  at  Canterbury  and  Chester,  Lincoln  and 
Exeter,  examples  might  be  multiplied.  Churches 
were  then  known  of  all  men  as  houses  of  prayer, 
and  were  appropriately  humble  and  unpretending, 
and  even  almost  obscure.  Of  public  buildings, 
churches  are  the  most  numerous,  unless  indeed 
"  public-houses  "are  included  iu  the  category.  There 
is  little  necessary  difference  in  their  plans,  excepting 
what  the  exigencies  of  the  site  require.  There  need 
be  none  of  that  agonising  superfluity  of  contrivance 
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and  detail  that  we  are  compelled  to  observe  and  pain- 
fully to  regret.  We  know  all  about  the  sacred 
character  of  the  building,  the  superlativeness  of  its 
requirements,  and  the  "  lamp  of  sacrifice;"  but  we 
sav  that  the  sanctity  of  its  dedication,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  its  character,  would  be  best  demonstrated 
and  maintained  by  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
frippery  and  excess  of  detail  that  architects  find  it 
to  be  their  business  to  display.  There  is  no 
"sacrifice"  in  this  elaboration  ;  its  removal  would, 
in  fact,  be  a  purification.  The  real  sacrifice  is  the 
offering,  genuine,  hearty,  intelligent,  and  refined,  of 
the  simple  working  man.  Tlie  true  mason,  being 
serious  and  unselfish  in  his  work,  is  generally  satis- 
fied with  the  mild  excitement  of  his  ordinary  care, 
and,  working  in  his  homely  modest  way,  gains  all 
the  variety  and  change  he  needs  in  those  occasional 
hours  of  imaginative  and  ornamental  work  which 
give  all  tlie  needful  and  appropriate  enrichment  to 
his  worthy  building. 

This  method  is  impossible  for  architects.  They 
have  none  of  this  healthy  mechimical  plodding.  Their 
business  is  not  to  build  but  to  make  drawing.^. 
The  work  that  would  occupy  a  mason  several  weeks 
or  months  is  indicated  by  perhaps  a  single  line  or  at 
most  a  few  hours'  labour  at  the  drawing-board. 
The  professional  designer  feels  and  knows  thnt  the 
public  would  soon  discover  that  for  sound  and  simple 
work  his  help  is  not  required,  and  to  save  his  ex- 
istence he  must  needs  employ  his  pencil  and  bow- 
pencil  pretty  freelj',  until  at  last  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  get  tiie  architect  and  his  cleverness,  or  want 
of  il,  out  of  the  mind,  and  the  building  is  perma- 
nently desecrated. 

Architecture  seems  to  have  been  in  all  countries  a 
very  trustworthy  indication  of  the  ruling  charac- 
teristics of  the  people.  In  Egypt,  the  sacerdotal 
and  royal  powers  combined  have  given  their  influence 
a  record  to  the  end  of  time.  In  Egyptian  work  no- 
thing is  weak  or  sordid.  Faith  and  power  tho- 
roughly excluded  all  the  meaner  motives.  IMere 
vanity  and  love  of  display  do  not  waste  themselves 
in  works  of  such  enormous  difiiculty  and  endurance, 
and  requiring  so  many  j^ears  for  their  construction, 
as  the  Pyramids  and  temples   of  the  Valley  of  the 

In  Greece  the  Parthenon,  in  its  refinement  of  ar- 
chitectural outline,  is  an  eviiience  of  the  intellectual 
culture  of  the  ruling  class.  And  the  carvings  that 
enrich  the  work  show  the  perfect  acquaintance  of  the 
Athenian  people  with  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
human  form,  a  knowledge  in  which  the  meanest  of 
the  Athenian  mob  would  probably  exceed  the  most 
cultivated  cockney  of  our  time. 

In  England  the  massive  Norman,  bulky  with  ma- 
terial, but  scantj'  in  detail  and  ornament,  grand  in 
idea  and  costly  in  execution,  may  be  taken  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  crushing  power  of  the  conquering 
raco.  The  "  Early  English"  work  of  the  following 
century  is  a  sj'mptom  of  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
working  men.  Confidence  and  sympathy  were  not 
yet  perfectly  established,  and  the  English  workman, 
though  growing  in  imaginative  power,  and  in  the 
expression  of  details,  was  somewhat  chill  and  formal, 
yet  charmingly  graceful  in  the  outlines  of  his  work. 
To  his  upper  and  outer  world  he  could  not  be  genial 
and  unreserved,  but  among  his  brethren  his  cordiality 
and  sympathy  were  perfectl}'  aroused ;  and  tiie 
lavish  richness,  chastened  fancy,  and  perfect  form  of 
the  details,  moulded  and  carved,  of  Early  English 
work,  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  memorial  ef 
the  reviving  spirit  and  happiness  of  a  nation  that  the 
history  of  art  can  show. 

Under  the  Edwards  the  national  spirit  was  tho- 
roughly restored.  King,  Church,  and  People,  each 
had  honour,  and  all  were  for  the  most  part  on  very 
friendly  terms.  The  genius  of  the  nation  then  be- 
came completely  manifested,  and  the  England  of 
that  time  reached,  as  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  most  wonderful  age  of  political  formation,  the 
very  climax  of  national  architecture  in  the  historv 
of  the  world.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  each  had 
its  peculiar  glory,  but  they  had  neither  a  climate 
that  compelled,  nor  a  building  material  that  readily 
lent  itself  to,  the  development  of  a  nation.al  domestic 
architecture  such  as  ours,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
'prentice  work  for  all  the  noble  monuments  that 
glorify  the  land.  These  have  a  character  quite  dis- 
tinct from  coeval  works  in  France  and  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain,  a  character  most  evidently  due  to 
■the  greater  influence  of  our  domestic  buildings. 

The  workmen  then  were  quite  at  ease.  They 
worked  among  intelligent  and  sympathising  friends. 
The  clergy,  who  were  the  main  dispensers  of  the 
surplus  income  of  the  nation,  were  men  of  the 
people,  and  tliey  planned  and  buiU  in  a  dignified 
and  manly  way.  Even  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  mere  commercial  wealth  became 
a  predominating   influence    and   the    workman  was 


gradually  sinking,  as  the  man  of  trade  rose  higher 
in  the  financial  world,  the  churchmen  still  main- 
tained the  architectural  dignity  of  their  order, 
until  at  last  the  tide  of  luxury  swept  merit  all  away, 
and  the  Italian  fashion  took  its  place.  Still  in  this 
Italian  style  Englishmen  have  succeeded  as  well  as 
their  neighbours.  Castle  Howard,  Whitehall  Chapel, 
and  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  more  recentlv  the 
Travellers'  Club,  and  last,  and  best,  the  Sun  Fire 
Office — the  most  beautiful  work  in  Europe  of  its 
style  and  dimensions — show  that  there  has  been  an 
artistic  spirit  among  us  that  coxild  bring  good  out  of 
evil.  But  now  we  have  sunk  down  so  low  that  a 
work  of  such  painful  incapacity  as  the  London 
University  building  is  praised  by  the  leaders  of  the 
''  profession  5"  and  the  Government  are  presenting 
to  lis,  on  the  Piccadill}'  side  of  Burlington  House, 
the  most  contemptible  public  building  that  the  ar- 
chitectural profession  has  achieved. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  building  and 
architecture  are  two  different  things.  The  one  is 
essentially  the  workman's  work,  the  other  merely 
a  fine  name  for  a  spurious — we  had  almost  said —  a 
quack  profession.  The  modern  "chief  builder,"  i.s,  in 
fact,  no  builder  at  all,  but  only  a  drawing-master. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  the  Italian 
and  Western  "Goths"  were  simple  workmen,  and 
built  in  a  truthful  manly  way.  Roman  building 
was  principally  the  imitation  work  of  slaves,  and 
very  oflen  bad  in  taste.  But  the  Renaissance  Italian 
is  the  '"professional  style."  With  it  the  profession 
of  architecture  became  established.  Its  foundation 
was  a  "knowledge"  of  the  "orders,"  audits  prac- 
tice was  that  of  "composing"  these  orders  in  various 
fanciful  displays.  In  fact,  it  might  be  called  a 
school  of  architectural  "deportment."  Any  draughts- 
man, with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  these  "orders," 
might  become  an  architect;  and  with  an  eye  for 
outline,  and  some  cleverness  in  arrangement,  he 
might  produce  on  paper  an  endless  variety  of  classical 
combinations.  The  style  was  expensive,  but  when 
it  arose  questions  of  expense  were  of  secondary  im- 
portance :  it  was,  somehow,  seldom  the  proprietor 
that  had  to  pay  thebiU.  But  the  great  success  of 
the  style  was  due  neither  to  its  novelty  nor  its 
variety,  but  to  the  facility  with  which  the  architect 
could  prepare,  at  any  distance  from  the  work,  the 
drawings  for  an  entire  building,  and  the  little  personal 
superintendence  of  the  handicraftsmen  that  the 
work  required.  Instead  of  giving  his  constant  at- 
tention to  one  building,  the  architect  found  that  he 
could  accept  commissions  for  a  dozen  or  a  score. 
The  amount  of  drawing  in  eacli  case  was  compara- 
tivel}'  small.  A  little  shnfHing  of  columns  and 
windows  revealed  some  new  accident  of  combination 
that  passed  for  design;  and  as  for  detail,  the  Classic 
orders  served  for  all.  Thus,  then,  all  parties  were 
well  pleased.  The  employer  was  in  the  fashion,  and 
piqued  himself  on  his  Classic  refinement  and  excep- 
tional good  taste:  the  architect  had  large  practice 
in  a  gentlemanly  profession  :  and  both,  with  the 
vanity  and  self-gratulation  of  ignorant  conceit,  could 
despise  the  Duomo  of  Pisa  or  the  Choir  of  West- 
minster, as  the  rude  relics  of  a  barbarous  and  unen- 
lightened age. 

In  England  Vanbrugh  and  Lord  Burlington  have 
made  us  see  how  quickly  men  of  literar\'-  culture  and 
of  noble  rank  could  master  the  designing  "knack,"  and 
then  provide  new  luxuries  of  architectural  display  to 
put  their  wondering  and  confiding  friends  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin.  Blenheim  House  is  critically  known  as 
"picturesque,"  but  is  a  "scene"  rather  than  a 
dwelling.  There  niay  be  a  house  imbedded  in  the 
stonework,  but  the  real  effect,  which  is  geological 
rather  than  architectural,  more  suggestive  of  a  quarry 
than  of  a  palace  or  a  home,  is  due  entirely  to  non- 
essentials, to  the  mass  of  superfluous  material 
symmetrically  disposed,  and  yet  altogether  hideous 
and  unseemly ;  in  fact  a  sort  of  well-arranged 
architectural  elephantiasis.  Burlington  House, 
though  an  exotic,  was  a  very  respectable  and 
praiseworthy  effort,  and  the  colonnade  was  no  doubt 
a  grateful  memento  of  the  Italian  tour.  Both  the 
houses  have  been  much  admired,  and  may  be 
acknowle<lged  to  reflect  great  credit  on  the  "  profes- 
sional" skill  of  their  respective  designers. 

Gradually,  however,  the  Classic  enthusiasm  wore 
away.  The  style  ceased  to  be  new,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  costly.  And  when  what  is  called  the 
Grecian  style  had  passed  through  its  brief  period  of 
public  favour,  and  urgent  want  arose  for  some  new 
thing,  it  happeued  that  a  few  careful  publications 
about  Gothic  work  appeared,  and  gained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  artistic  world.  Here,  then,  was  another 
chance  for  the  "profession."  The  "style"  was  not 
new,  but  it  was  practically  unfamiliar.  True,  it  was 
made  or  developed  by  working  masons,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  Classical  artistic  knowledge,  and 
so  was  merel)'  the  picturesque  effort  of  semi-barba- 
rous "knaves."     It  was  not  Classical,  but  it  would 


bring  business  to  the  profession.  The  public  thought 
it  pretty,  the  clergy  sympathised,  as  it  was  "quite 
in  their  line,"  and  it  became  curiously  enough  the 
fashion  to  be  very  proud  of  any  weak  imitation  of 
the  poor  rude  workmen  that  iieretofore  had  been  so 
very  much  despised.  The  imitation  was  faint  enough 
certainly,  for  the  "  profession  "  had  no  intention  of 
giving  up  their  gentlemanly  position,  and  becoming 
real  builders,  carpenters,  and  stone-masons.  A 
class  of  quick-fingered  draughtsmen  soon  prepared 
"examples,"  gathered  from  the  old  masons'  work, 
which  their  professional  customers  might  mix  and 
mingle,  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  the  Classic 
orders,  and  it  was  really  found  that  designs  in  the 
various  "styles  "  of  English  and  Continental  Gothic 
might  be  manufactured  with  such  "correctness"  of 
detail,  and  so  much  promptitude  and  rapidity,  that 
the  dilettanti  could  be  satisfied,  the  public  hood- 
winked, and  clients  thoroughly  pleased ;  while  the 
trading  element  of  the  profession  was  profitably  ex- 
tended, and  its  returns  increased  to  an  amount  that 
was  never  dreamt  of  by  the  half-experienced  profes- 
sional architect  of  thirty  years  ago.  We  had  ex- 
changed handicraft  long  since  for  finger-work,  and 
the  new  method  is  neither  an  advance  nor  a  reform. 
We  have  taken  no  step  towards  the  necessary  and 
essential  change  of  system,  but  only  made  a  prudent 
and  remunerative  change  of  face.  We  have  "  in- 
struments "  as  formerly  in  place  of  tools,  fingers  in- 
stead of  hands,  and  "  examples"  to  serve  for  brains, 
just  as  in  the  Italian  of  Classic  work.  We  are  only 
moving  with  the  times,  and  as  customers  increase  in 
numbers,  and  correspondingly  decrease  in  average 
wealth,  "  Gothic,"  which  may  be  made  both  cheap 
and  pretty  where  required,  brings  more  and  easier 
business  to  the  trade.  We  have,  as  in  the  Classic 
revival,  compilers  instead  of  artists,  and  machines 
instead  of  workmen,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  public 
that,  constantly  advancing  in  numbers,  influence, 
and  architectural  ambition,  is  unable  to  distinguish 
good  building  work  and  true  imaginative  art  from 
mechanical  copying,  scholastic  imitation,  whimsical 
conceit,  and  vulgar  pretence. 

The  new  Gothic  fashion  soon  became  popular. 
Firms  of  competition  speculators  flooded  the  market 
with  their  illusory  but  attractive  wares.  The  busi- 
ness had  its  risks,  and  for  a  time  expenditure  might 
bring  but  little  prompt  return.  But  names  became 
known,  and  the  constant  use  of  pretty  details  en- 
sured extended  popularity.  And  thus,  instead  of 
the  quiet  local  development  of  the  true  practice  of 
Gothic  work,  a  fashionableimposture  spread  through- 
out the  land.  "Art  manufacture,"  a  falsehood  in 
its  very  name,  was  duly  established,  and  fittings  and 
furniture,  carving  and  stained  glass,  embroidery, 
]3ainting,  metal  work,  and  encaustic  tiles,  all  were 
designed  by  architects  or  "drawing  clerks,"  and 
turned  out  wholesale,  at  trade  prices,  by  the  manu- 
facturing firms.  The  workman  is  nowhere  seen. 
He  is  not  even  heard  of.  He  is  at  the  "factory  " 
wheu  the  bell  rings,  and  he  files  and  polishes  the  bit 
of  work  that  he  is  set  to  do.  But  thought,  fancy, 
and  volition  all  are  wanting.  The  man  is  but  a 
slave,  an  imperfect  machine,  whom  we  may  hope  one 
day  to  supplant  by  some  new  patented  contrivance, 
that  will  have  no  brains,  and  consequently  be  safe 
from  all  mistakes,  and  automatically  true.  The 
workman,  who  is  the  very  spring  and  srurce  of  art, 
sinks  to  a  mere  tool,  and  instead  of  thousands  of 
real  artists,  handicraftsmen  whose  mental  euergies 
and  poetic  fancj'"  would  by  this  time  have  gone  far 
to  elevate  and  refine  the  whole  community  of  our 
working  class,  we  have  as  the  total  result  of  thirty- 
years  of  painful  and  expensive  building,  our  parish 
churches  and  cathedrals,  college  chapels  and  town 
halls,  country  mansions  and  public  buildings,  laden 
and  encumbered  with  a  profusion  of  art-manufac- 
tured gewgaws,  which  are  thoroughly  debasing  both 
to  the  buildings  and  the  workmen,  but  bring  enor- 
mous profit  to  the  manufacturing  firms,  give  fame 
and  fortune  to  the  successful  architect,  and  enable 
him  to  pander  with  a  facility,  that  has  never  before 
been  equalled,  to  the  childish  sensuality  of  the  public, 
the  professional  vanity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  vulgar 
luxiu-y  of  the  rich.  ***■*. 


Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect,  Walbrook-build- 
ings,  has  taken  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  four  plots  of  land  in  tiueen  Victoria-street, 
upon  which  to  erect  extensive  premises  for  a  largo 
firm  of  lithographers. 

A  memorial  has  been  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  others,  parishioners,  A:c.,  of  the  united  parishes 
of  S.  Benet  and  S.  Peter,  Paul's  Wharf,  &o.,  to  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  calling  attention  to 
inconvenience  they  have  been  put  to  in  consequenco 
of  the  formation  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  also 
to  tlie  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  new  way 
wliioh  connects  the  street  by  the  church  of  S.  Benel's 
with  Paul's  Wliarf  has  been  carried  out.  It  will  bo 
considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to-day. 
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SEACOX   HEATH. 

THIS  mansion,  which  is  now  beinj;  completed  for 
the  Kight  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen.  M.P.,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter,  is  situated 
at  Seacox  Heath,  in  Sussex.  It  is  built  of  the  stone 
found  on  the  estate,  and  roofed  with  preen  slates. 
The  hall  and  drawini^-roonis  have  parquetry  Hoors. 
The  ceilins^  of  the  principal  rooms  are  in  carton 
pierre.  The  illustration  of  the  hall  shows  it  as 
originally  proposed,  but  the  upper  arcades  have  been 
carried  out  in  oak  instead  of  stone,  and  the  coloured 
decorations  are  not  yet  carried  out.  The  terraced 
frardens  are  bcinj;  laid  out  by  Mr.  M'.  IJrodricU 
Thomas.  Messr*;.  Punnett,  of  Tonbridge,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  general  work. 


PLANXIX(i  AXD  FirrrXG  UP  SCHOOLS. 

THE  following  rides  to  be  obsorved  in  plauning  and 
fitting  up  schools,  considered  iu  reference  to 
schools  of  lar^'e  Pize  to  be  erected  in  London,  were 
approved  by  the  Loudon  School  Board  on  the  iMth 
April ; — 

PRKLIMINARV    REMARKS. 

In  planning  a  school-room  and  the  necessary  class- 
rooms, the  accommodation  depends  not  merely  on  the 
superficial  area,  hut  on  the  relations  of  the  class-rooms 
to  the  general  room,  their  shape,  the  positions  of  all 
the  door.o,  windows,  and  fireplaces,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  galleries  and  groups  of  desks. 

As  thp  contemplated  use  of  a  building  must  always 
govern  its  plan,  the  system  of  teaching  contemplated 
by  the  New  Code.  187'-',  must  first  be  considered. 

This  (rt)  divides  all  schools  (above  the  infant  stage) 
into  six  grades  or  "standards,"  probably  commencing 
at  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  to  seven,  and  corresponding 
generally  to  six  successive  years. 

It  contemplates  (?»)  that  the  number  of  children  to  be 
taught  by  a  certificated  teacher,  assisted  by  one  pupil 
teacher,  shall  be  no.  That  for  every  additional  40 
children  there  shall  be  an  additional  pupil-teacher. 
And  that  for  every  additional  SO  children  the  increase 
of  teaching-power  may  be  either  one  assistant  certi- 
ficated teacher  or  two  pupil-teachers. 

As  experience  has  shown  that  the  separation  or  iso- 
lation of  classes  in  separate  rooms  has  an  important 
bearing  on  results,  the  lessons  contemplated  under  the 
six  standards  should,  as  far  as  pr.icticable.  be  taught  in 
separate  class-rooms.  But.  as  each  school  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  one  master  or  mistress,  this 
principle  must,  in  some  deijrpf.  be  subordinate  to  the 
necessity  for  such  supervision. 

In  preparing  plans  it  is  necessary,  always,  to  con- 
sider not  only  tlio  teaching  power  required  and  the 
most  convenient  provisions  to  be  founded  thereon,  but 
also  the  annual  working  cost  involved  throughout, 
and,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  such  materials 
and  modes  of  construction  as  are  not  liable  to  involve 
frequent  repair.  Under  this  head,  the  method  to  be 
adopted  for  warming  and  ventilating  will  require 
special  consideration. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  in  any  group  of  schools, 
six-fifteenths  of  the  children  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  infant  department,  five-fifteenths  to 
thp  junior  department  (three  first  standards),  and  four- 
fifteenths  to  the  senior  schools  together  (three  highest 
standards).  Tlie  calculation  assumes  that,  in  London, 
the  infants  will  pass  to  the  graded  schools  soon  after 
the  age  of  six.  {c) 

The  site  id)  must  contain,  according  to  the  code  (un- 
less the  price  of  land  is  very  high),  not  less  than  1,200 
square  yards,  and  must  be  quiet,  healthy,  and  conve- 
niently near  the  children's  homes.  In  tenure,  freehold. 

GENERAL   BUILDING    RULES. 

1.  No  iron  or  wooden  buildings  can  he  approved. 

'2.  The  whole  of  the  external  w.alls  of  the  school  and 
residence,  if  of  l)rick,  must  be  at  least  one  brick  and  a 
lialf  in  thickness  throughout.  If  of  stone,  at  least 
twenty  inches  in  thickness  (liroutchout. 

n.  The  walls  of  every  school-room  and  class-room, 
if  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  wallplate.  to  be  not  less 
than  fourteen  feet.  If  ceiled  to  the  rafters  and  collar 
beam  (as  in  the  case  of  the  top  story),  they  must  be  at 
least  eleven  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  wallplate, 
and  at  leust  fourteen  feet  to  the  ceiling  across  the 
collar  beam. 

■i.  The  window  sills  should  he  placed  at  a  height  of 
at  least  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  heads  should  not 
be  much  below  the  line  of  ceiling.  A  large  portion  of 
each  window  should  be  made  to  open.  The  upper 
portion  is  best.  As  a  general  rule,  clear  glass  is  host 
for  schools.  All  wiudows  facin;r  towards  a  street  or 
otherwise  exposed  to  stono-throwing  should  he  covered 
externally  with  strong  wire.  The  precise  amount  of 
window-surface  nud  its  distribution  will  be  governed 
in  some  degree  by  the  aspect. 

5.  Framed  and  movable  wooden  partitions  should 
not  be  generally  used  between  school-rooms  and  class- 
rooms unless  made  double  with   a  clear  space  between 

(rt)  New  Code,  page  7,  par.  28. 

(6)  New  Code,  pago  7,  par.  .32  (c). 

(f)  Tlip  Government  Statistics  of  the  wh^le  of  Enjfland 
show  for  every  thousand  children  nn  nvern/je  of  the  fol- 
Jowiiiff  numherw.  viz.: — T?oi\veen  .land  4  years  of  a;:^,  111 ; 
from  ^i  to  4.  sayr»5;  from  4  to  5.  HO;  irom  fi  to  <>.  lO.'i; 
from  6  to  7.  10.1 ;"  from  6  to  CJ  nr  r,\  to  7.  sav  r>2 ;  from  7  to 
8,  100 ;  from  8  to  9.  98 ;  from  a  to  10,  SC ;  from  10  to  U,  U4  ; 
from  11  to  12,  9;t;  from  12  to  13,  90. 

(d)  New  Code,  pago  18,  par.  29. 


of  six  inches  to  stop  noise.  They  should  be  hung  from 
the  top  on  large  wheels.  No  complicated  machinery 
or  gearing  likely  to  get  out  of  order  can  be  allowed. 

G.  fliu«s-rooms  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the 
school-room,  and  should  never  be  passage-rooms  from 
one  part  of  the  building  to  another,  nor  from  the 
school-rooms  to  the  playground  or  yard.  As  a  rule, 
they  should  be  entered  from  the  general  school-room, 
and  the  upper  panels  of  the  doors  should  be  of  clear 
glass  for  purposes  of  supervision. 

7.  Water-closets,  and  the  approaches  thereto  from 
the  school,  must  always  he  separate  for  the  sexes  and 
for  infants.  Their  best  position  is  outside  the  school, 
and  approached  (where  practicable)  by  a  covered  way. 
The  number  should  never  be  less  than  two  to  every 
hundred  children.  They  must  be  snb-d'vided,  having 
a  door  and  light  to  each  sub-division,  and  be  of  the 
simplest  possible  construction,  with  ample  provision 
for  flushing.  Their  arrangement  in  a  straight  line  is 
best.  The  drains  therefrom  mu.st  be  curefully  trapped. 
There  should  be  a  separate  water-closet  for  the  master 
or  mistress. 

S.  The  porch  must  be  external  to  the. school-room. 

!l.  The  lavatories  should  not  he  outside  the  building. 
They  must  be  supplied  with  cold  water  only,  and  tlie 
basins  should  be  numerous,  or  much  time  will  be  lost 
after  an  interval  of  play.  About  four  to  each  hundred 
will  generally  be  found  suthcieut. 

10.  The  cap  and  bonnet-rooms  should  he  separate 
for  each  school,  and  should  have  two  doors,  one  for 
ingress,  the  other  for  egress,  to  avoid  confusion. 

11.  A  manager's  room  should  be  provided  for  each 
group  of  schools, 

12.  There  should  be  three  play/jrounds  wherever  the 
size  of  the  site  will  permit.  But  in  the  case  of  sites 
of  limited  sizes  the  infants  and  girls  playgrounds  may 
be  in  one.  r>ccasionally  the  infants'  playground  may 
be  formed  under  some  part  of  the  main  building,  but 
always  on  a  level  with  the  grotmd.  Vlaygrouuds  should 
be  properly  levelled,  drained,  enclosed  by  walls,  and 
laid  with  tar  pavement,  asphalte,  or  other  material,  to 
ensure  dryness. 

l;J.  The  principal  entrances  should  be  kept  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  and,  where  the  site  has  more  than  one 
frontage,  the  boys'  entrance  should  be  from  a  different 
street.  Each  entrance  should  be  marked  by  name,  as 
"boys,"  "girls,"  or  "infants." 

14.  Staircases  should  always  be  of  stone  or  other 
fireproof  material,  and  should  be  separate  for  each 
school.  But  for  purposes  of  management,  there 
should  either  be  facility  of  passing  from  one  school  to 
the  staircase  of  another,  or,  where  this  is  impracticable, 
an  entirely  separate  staircase  for  managers  only. 

l.^i.  The  buildings  should  be  designed  with  regard  to 
the  Metropolitau  Buildings  Act,  isth  and  inth  A'ict. 
cap.  122,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  Jletropolis 
Local  ^Management  Act  and  Amended  Acts  as  te  lines 
of  frontage.  &e. 

in.  In  height,  they  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  less 
than  two  stories,  and  should  exceed  three  stories  only 
iu  extreme  cases.  ' 

17.  It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  provide  a 
caretaker's  residence  of  not  less  than  two  rooms  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  group. 

18.  It  is  not  desirable  that,  in  new  schools,  any  of 
the  boundary  walls  should  be  party  w.al!s. 

19.  The  words  "  School  Board  for  London.  Public 
Elementary  School.  ITCame]"  should  be  placed  in  a 
permanent  and  legible  manner  on  the  face  of  each 
school-house. 

INFANT   .<!CIIOOLS. 

1.  An  infaut  school  should  always  be  on  the  ground 
floor. 

2.  It  should  never  be  without  a  playground  of  at 
least  25  superficial  feet  to  each  infant,  of  which  a  por- 
tion must  be  covered. 

:i.  It  is  not  desirable  that,  in  Loudon,  any  infant 
school  should  be  organised  for  less  tlian  120.  The 
maximum  number  may  be  taken  as  240.  And,  where 
the  number  rises  above  this,  there  should  be  more 
than  one  infant  school. 

4.  In  every  case  there  should  be  two  class-rooms, 
one  for  babies,  and  another  for  the  most  advanced 
infants.  Up  to  120,  these  should  be  arranged  for  about 
:i0  each.  In  the  case  of  a  scliool  of  maximum  size, 
there  should  be  a  third  class-room  of  larger  size,  and 
the  two  smaller  class-rooms  should  then  be  capable  of 
being  thrown  into  one.  In  consideraticni  of  the  noise 
caused  by  infant  teaching,  there  shouM  be  no  .sliding 
or  wooden  partitions  in  infant  schools  other  than  those 
necessary  for  throwing  tw^o  class-rooms  into  one. 

5.  The  widths  hereinafter  laid  down  as  the  best  for 
graded  scliools  do  not  apply  to  infant  schools. 

<;.  The  fittings  should  always  comprise  two  galleries 
of  nne(|unl  size.  No  gallery  in  a  class-room  for  infants 
should  hohl  more  than  SO  to  90.  The  large  gallery  in 
the  school-room  should  be  capable  of  accommodating 
the  whole  of  the  infants  at  one  time,  for  collective 
teaching.  The  cliiss  o!  advanced  infants  will  require  a 
small  group  of  benches  and  desks.  The  advanced 
class  should  have  a  cupboard  for  books,  &c  ,  about  tift. 
high. 

7.  The  area  of  the  school-room  and  class-rooms 
together  shall  be  in  all  cases  not  less  than  nine  super- 
ficial feet  for  each  Infant. 

GRADED     SCHOOLS. 

1.  In  arranging  a  school  for  children  of  seven  years 
and  upwards,  the  junior  mixed  school  shouM  embrace 
standards  one  to  three,  and  the  senior  schools  three 
higher  standards.  In  point  of  number  any  nmltiple  of 
thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty  will  be  found  most  conve- 
nient. 


2.  Each  school  (whether  junior  or  senior  boys  or 
girls)  should  have  a  general  school-room  for  the  assem- 
blage of  the  whole  at  one  time,  calculated  at  four  feet 
superficial  per  child,  or  more  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

H.  Each  school  of  the  largest  size  should  have  two 
double  class-rooms,  calculated  at  eight  to  nine  feet 
superficial  per  child,  and  each  class-room  should  be 
arranged  with  sliding  partitions  so  as  to  be  sub-divisilJe 
into  two. 

Where  fewer  class-rooms  are  provided,  the  total 
area  of  school-room  and  class-rooms  together  must  not 
be  less  than  ten  feet  superficial  per  child.  And  the 
school-room  should  then  be  provided  with  a  sliding 
partition  for  sub-division. 

4.  Where  practicable,  there  should  be  an  additional 
class-room  of  large  size  available  for  use  sometimes  for 
boys  and  sometimes  for  girls,  and  provided  with  a  top 
light  or  highly-placed  windows  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
a  drawing  class.  It  should  have  provision  for  placing 
casts,  sculpture,  &c. 

5.  The  best  width  for  the  general  school-room  is 
from  18ft.  to  22ft.  (This  contemplates  three  rows 
deep  of  benches  and  desks  ranged  along  one  wall.) 

Five  rows  deep  of  benches  and  desks  are  allowab>e 
in  a  class-room.  The  lighting  should,  if  possible,  be 
chiefly  from  the  side, 

(i.  Generally  an  allowance  of  20in.  on  each  desk  and 
bench  will  be  necessary,  olherw^ise  the  children  will  bo 
cramped  in  writing.  The  lengths  will,  therefore,  be  as 
follows,  viz. : — For  four  children,  a  length  of  t>ft.  Sin.  ; 
for  five.  Sft.  4in.  ;  for  six,  10ft.  ;  for  seven,  lift.  Sin. ; 
for  eight,  13ft.  4in.  For  senior  classes  the  provision 
should  be  22in.  The  depth  should  not  exceed  five  rows, 
except  in  the  case  of  galleries  for  collective  teaching. 

Junior  schools  should  have  at  one  end  of  the  general 
room  a  gallery  for  collective  teaching,  capable  of 
accommodating  one  half  of  the  school  at  a  time.  Also 
provision  in  benches  and  desks  for  a  double  class  of 
sixty  to  eighty. 

Senior  schools  as  a  general  rule  do  not  require  the 
gallery. 

Benches  and  desks  are  required  for  all  the  children, 
and  they  should  be  of  various  heights  according  to  the 
varying  ages.  The  desks  should  be  very  slightly  in- 
clined, aud  the  seats  should  have  backs.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fasten  the  fittings  to  the  floor.  They 
should  be  either  placed  on  slightly-raised  platforms,  or 
(if  made  to  move  on  castors)  should  themselves  be 
graduated.  Each  of  the  six  classes  (or  standards)  should 
have  a  cupboard  for  books,  &c.,  about  Cft.  Gin.  high. 

SCHOOL    RESIDENCES. 

In  cases  where  the   erection  of  a  residence  for  the 
master  or  mistress   has  been  determined  on,  it  should 
contain  a  parlour,  a  kitchen,  a  scullery,  and  three  bed- 
rooms, of  not  less  thau  the  following  dimensions — 
viz. : — 


(a)  For  the  parlour 12ft.  by  12ft 


i"-\ 


of 


superficial 


(b)  Foi-thc  kitchen 13 

(c)  For  oue  of  the  bedrooms  12 
(.d)  For  two  other  bedrooms     9     „        8     ^ 

Cp)  The  heisht  to  be  in  no  case  less  than  sft.  to  wall 
plate,  if  ceiled  at  the  wallplate  ;  or  7ft.  to  wailjilatel 
and  9ft.  to  ceiling,  if  ceiled  to  the  collar. 

The  residence  must  be  planned  so  that  the  staircase 
should  be  immediately  accessible  from  an  entrance- 
lobby,  and  from  the  parlour,  kitchen,  aud  each  bed- 
room, without  making  a  passage  of  any  room. 

Each  bedroom  must  be  on  tlie  upper  story,  and  must 
have  either  a  fireplace  or  proper  provision  tor  ingress 
and  egress  of  air. 

The  parlour  must  not  open  directly  into  the  kitchen 
or  scullery. 

There  must  be  no  internal  communication  between 
the  residence  aud  the  school. 

There  must  be  a  yard,  with  offices  separate  from  the 
school  promises, 

PLAXS   KEQUIRED. 

The  following  plans  are  required  in  each  case,  to- 
gether witli  one  copy  of  each,  on  tracing  calico,  to  re- 
main at  the  office  of  the  Board.  The  dimensions  of 
the  several  parts  must  be  figured,  and  the  respective 
scales  strictly  adhered  to  iu  the  drawings:— 

1.  A  block  plan  of  the  site,  drawn  to  the  scale  of 
20ft.  to  an  inch.    This  plan  should  show : — 

(a)  The  position  of  the  school  buildings. 

(h)  The  outbuildings. 

(I)  The  playgrounds. 

(il)  The  teachers'  residences,  if  any. 

(e)  The  drains  (collateral  an.l  main),  with  their  fall 
and  depth  below  ground. 

(/■)  The  provision  for  removal  of  surface  water. 

(d)  The  entrances. 

(h)  Tlie  boundary  walls,  thuir  nature,  aud  the  kind  of 
property  adjoining. 

(0  The  streets  or  roads. 

2.  Ground  plans  drawn  to  the  scale  of  Sft.  to  one- 
inch,  showing  each  floor  of  the  school-rooms  and 
teachers'  residences  (if  any).  The  internal  fittings  of 
the  school-rooms  (lireplaces.  groups  of  desks  and 
benches,  cupboards,  ic.)  must  be  accurately  shown. 

S.  Elevations  of  each  front  aud  at  least  two  sections. 
The  ceiling,  and  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilation, 
must  be  clearly  shown. 

4.  A  specification  of  the  work,  detailed  for  the  several 
trades. 

5.  A  general  estimate  of  cost. 
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FINE  ART  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

ARCHITECTUR^VL   DRAWINGS. 

THE  present  collection  of  architectural 
drawings  compares  unfavourably  with 
that  which  formed  part  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1871,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  designs  exhibited.  They  are 
fewer  than  one  hundred  in  number,  and  there 
is  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
possessing  anything  approaching  to  con- 
spicuous merit.  That  many  of  the  drawings 
have  been  exhibited  before  is  only  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  last  year,  and  may  be 
expected  always  to  occur  at  these  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  of  works  of  fine  art ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  architects  have  not 
more  cordially  embraced  this,  the  only 
opportunity  now  open,  of  contributing  to 
an  exhibition  of  works  of  their  art 
imder  the  direction,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  members  of  their  own  profession.  No 
doubt  the  locale  of  the  Exhibition  of  last 
year  was  oj^en  to  grave  objection,  and  we  can 
easily  believe  that  if  the  first  display  had 
taken  place  on  the  well-lighted  and  accessible 
screens  now  provided  a  far  larger  number  of 
exhibitors  would  have  come  forward  this 
year  ;  but  allowing  for  this,  and  for  very 
natural  professional  distrust  of  the  South 
Kensington  authorities,  there  is  a  deeper  and 
a  more  potent  cause  to  be  foaud  in  the  com- 
parative indifference  with  which,  in  our 
opinion,  architects  of  the  present  day  regard 
theii-  art,  and  in  their  unreadiness  to  take  even 
the  smallest  trouble  necessary  for  the  display 
of  their  works. 

Tlie  drawings  will  be  found  on  screens 
placed  in  the  easternmost  of  the  two  quad- 
rants that  connect  the  permanent  Exhibition 
Galleries  with  the  Conservatory  and  Albert 
Hall.  Here  they  receive  an  abundant  light, 
and  are  very  readily  accessible.  The  princi- 
pal drawing  on  the  first  screen  is  No.  360.5,  a 
group  of  Manchester  warehouses,  by  the  late 
Edward  Walters,  a  man  of  original  mind  and 
much  artistic  power.  The  buildings  shown 
in  this  drawing  were  among  the  earliest,  and 
remain  to  this  day  some  of  the  best,  of  the 
architecturally-treated  commercial  buildings 
which  so  abound  in  Manchester.  Dignity  has 
been  obtained  by  simple  means,  and  though 
the  grouping  of  stories  and  happy  mixture  of 
arcading  and  fenestration  shown  here  is  now 
a  commonplace  expedient  in  such  works,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  design  before  us  showed  the  way. 
The  drawing  is  a  good  one.  Two  j)leasing 
little  chiu'ches  in  red  brick,  by  Mr.  F. 
Chancellor,  are  shown  in  exterior  and  interior 
(3601-3-7-9.)  They  resemble  one  another  to  a 
considerable  extent,  being  both  apsidal  and 
•with  waggon-head  ceilings  ;  they  are  not  re- 
markable efforts,  but  are  unquestionably 
satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go.  A  large  fac^-ade 
by  JMr.  Power  (3G02)  of  one  of  the  premiated 
designs  for  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond's  much 
exhibited  "Criterion"  competition  hangs  here  ; 
it  is  specially  remarkable  for  the  inartistic 
weakness  of  the  treatment  of  the  ground-floor 
story,  which  seems  as  totally  inadequate  to 
carry  the  weight  above  as  any  London  shop- 
front.  ]Mr.  Steane  exhibits  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  (360i),  carefully  done,  but  rather 
overworked,  of  a  design  for  a  Wesleyau 
Chapel.  This  building  is  marked  by  a  tower 
with  a  gabled  roof,  surmounted  by  a  central 
lantern.  The  design,  like  the  drawing-,  is  over- 
laboured, and  will  probably  benefit  should 
it  become  necessary  a  little  to  "  cut 
it  down"  before  e.xecution,  but  it  has 
points  of  considerable  merit.  A  far  higher 
level  both  of  design  and  draughtsmanship  is 
reached  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and 
Vaughan,  in  tbeir  admirable  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  No.  36,  Cornhill  (3606).  This 
building  reminds  one  a  little  of  a  Venetian 
palace  by  its  solid  dignified  massing,  its  use 
of  surface  ornament,  and  its  open  loggia 
with  lai-ge  round  shafts,  and  capitals  of  a 
Venetian   type  ;  but  tlie   main   features   are 


more  French  and  Flemish  than  Italian  ;  the 
whole  is  of  good  Gothic,  well  put  together, 
and  the  architects  unquestionably  under- 
stand what  they  are  about.  jSIr.  W.  Young 
exhibits  (3608)  the  elevations  of  a  house, 
and  on  other  screens,  a  design  for  a  school 
at  Northampton  (3617),  and  a  series 
of  lodges  and  other  domestic  examples 
(3662).  All  these  works  are  marked  by  a 
strong  feeling  for  the  picturesque  ;  both 
drawing  and  design  are  often  careless, 
especially  the  drawing,  but  where  the  archi- 
tect has  taken  pains  he  shows  great  command 
over  the  homely  elements  out  of  which 
domestic  buildings  of  moderate  size  have  to 
be  designed,  with  a  fertile  and  happy  fancy. 
If  Mr.  Young  will  never  allow  himself  to 
do  less  than  his  best,  he  may  rise  to  an 
eminent  position  as  a  designer  of  this  class 
of  buildings.  Messrs  Alexander  and  Hen- 
man  (3610)  exliibit  a  design  for  Gateshead 
Schools  by  Mr.  C.  Ilenman,  and  the  same 
architects  also  contribute  (3663  and  3672) 
two  other  very  similar  designs.  These  are 
simple  and  not  unpleasing  buildings,  but 
more  suited,  we  should  have  thought,  for  erec- 
tion in  a  country  village  than  in  the  large 
towns  for  which  two  of  them  were  designed. 
In  a  town  land  generally  is  scarce  and  chil- 
dren plentiful,  and  a  compact  building  of 
several  stories  high  is  more  often  called  for 
than  that  sort  of  picturesque  and  rather  ex- 
tended composition  with  the  aspect  of  which 
we  are  all  familar  in  half  the  villages  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  central  position  on  the  second  screen 
is  given  to  an  excellent  di-awing  by  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  (3611),  exhibiting  the  new 
library  and  museum  now  erecting  at  Guild- 
hall in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  ;  the  frame 
includes  an  exterior  and  two  interior  views 
and  two  sketch  plans,  all  well-drawn  and 
tinted.  The  building  or  library  has  a  nave 
and  aisles,  something  church-wise,  the  aisles 
being  divided  into  bays  by  the  bookcases. 
In  a  kind  of  crypt  below,  accommodation 
is  provided  for  the  museum  ;  and  the  structure, 
which  is  in  fifteenth  century  Gothic,  will 
harmonise  with  the  best  portions  of  Guildhall 
in  style,  and  appears  well  devised  for  its 
purjjose.  There  is  a  certain  thinness  in  the 
arcade  separating  the  centre  or  nave  of  the 
library  from  the  aisles  which  may  be  a 
defect  in  the  drawing,  but  which,  it  found 
on  the  executed  building,  will  be  detrimental 
to  its  success  ;  as  a  whole,  however,  this  is 
a  very  satisfactory  design.  Mr-.  William 
White  exhibits  a  drawing  (3616)  of  a  mansion 
recently  erected  by  him  ;  the  execution  of 
the  drawing  is  very  defective,  and  unworthy 
of  the  really  picturesque  design  which  it 
attempts  to  illustrate.  Why,  however,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  does  ]\Ir.  'NMiite  think  it 
necessary  to  surround  an  English  gentleman's 
house  (we  beg  pardon,  an  Irish  gentleman's, 
not  that  it  makes  much  difference)  with 
battlements  which  have  ceased  for  centiu-ies 
to  be  of  any  use  whatever?  Architectural 
effect  might  have  been  secured  at  less  cost  of 
propriety.  Mr.  T.  II.  Watson  exhibits  (3G15) 
a  rather  telling  sketch  from  Venice,  and 
Messrs.  Woodzell  and  Collcutt  a  competition 
design  (3618)  for  Winchester  Town  Hall,  not 
without  merit,  but  damaged  by  a  weak  tower 
anda  kind  of  want  of  connection  among  features 
which  individually  are  most  of  them  good.  Mr. 
Thomas  Cox  exhibits  a  design  (3613)  for 
the  decoration  of  a  ball-room,  where  the 
colour  is  much  too  dark  in  key  and  too  crude 
and  inharmonious  for  its  purpose  ;  some  of 
the  patterns  and  features  employed  are  good, 
but  the  whole  is  spoiled  beyond  redemption 
by  the  introduction  of  something  which,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  is  a  headless  female 
trunk  to  do  duty  as  a  bracket,  and  to  be  re- 
peated all  round  the  room.  These  novel  and 
unpleasing  caryatides  would  compromise  a 
far  more  successful  design  than  Mr.  Cox's. 
Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  IMr.  Came,  Mr.  Fogerty, 
Ml'.  Sorby,  and  Mr.  \Vorley  follow  with  de- 
signs which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice 
here,  and  we  then  come  to  the  best  drawing 


in  the  gallery.  This  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Batley,  and  represents  the  end  of 
a  sitting-room  (2623)  in  elevation.  This 
drawing  affords  an  apportunity  of  showing 
architecture,  mural  decoration,  and  furniture, 
all  harmoniously  designed,  and  treated  in  a 
most  artistic  manner.  The  author  is  evidently 
a  student  of  Mr.  E.  AV.  Godwin  and  Mr. 
Talbert,  or  at  least  follows  in  the  same  line 
of  study,  and  has  produced  an  excellent 
whole  of  which  the  parts  are  also  excellent. 
We  shall  hear  of  Mr.  Batley  again.  On 
either  side  of  this  hangs  an  architectural  in- 
terior :  the  one  is  a  view  from  Burgos  (1622), 
by  ]\[r.  Dobbin ;  and  the  other  a  composition 
by  Mr.  Schoy,  of  Brussels  (16i4)  ;  this  last 
is  the  finer  drawing  of  the  two,  and  a  good 
Belgian  example.  Mr.  Galsworthy  Davis 
exhibits  two  students'  prize  drawings,  both 
of  which  were  noticed  here  at  the  time  they 
gained  their  distinction.  His  Academy  gold- 
medal  di-awing  (1626)  is,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  as  a  design,  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  finished  tinting.  Mr.  Seddon  ex- 
hibits a  large  drawing,  full  of  elaborate  work 
(3636)  of  the  decorations  for  a  chapel,  the 
subjects  by  Mr.  Rosseter.  There  is  some- 
thing over-laboured  about  the  design,  and 
the  colouring  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  great 
care  and  thought  which  have  been  expended 
upon  this  remarkable  design,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  executed  with  such  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  the  colouring  as  is 
natural  when  a  finished  sketch  is  translated 
into  actual  mural  painting,  a  splendid  interior 
must  be  obtained.  The  same  architect  ex- 
hibits a  large  and  telling  drawing  of  his 
University  College,  Aberystwith,  an  exe- 
cuted design  of  which  the  irregularity  and 
picturesqueness  are,  we  believe,  unique.  Many 
an  architect  has  had  such  a  dream :  no  one 
else,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  courage  to  put  it  into  stone  and 
brick.  'Ihe  design  has  been  seen  before,  but 
this  drawing  is  none  the  less  welcome,  and  will 
tend  to  raise  Mr.  Seddon's  reputation  asa  master 
of  vigorous  picturesque  composition.  Mr. 
Edis  exhibits  his  restorations  and  additions 
to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Buckdon  (3633)  in  a 
well-executed  drawing  of  a  rather  low  but 
pleasant  tone  of  colour.  This  drawing  was 
noticed  in  the  Buildixc.  New'S  when  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy,  we  need,  therefore, 
only  here  say  that  it  shows  practised  skill  in 
its  adaptation  of  ancient  architecture  to 
modern  uses,  at  once  harmonising  and  distin- 
guishing the  old  and  the  new  portions.  The 
same  architect  exhibits  two  specimens  of 
London  street  architecture,  at  Queensborough- 
terrace  (3632)  and  Southwark-street  (3658a). 
Mr.  Knightley  exhibits  a  well-executed  pencil 
sketch  of  a  pleasing  Renaissance  design 
for  the  East  India  Railway  Company's  Offices 
(363i),  a  good  piece  of  street  architecture;  also 
a  much  less  successful  interior  of  a  concert 
theatre  (3661).  Some  sketches  by  Mr. 
Batterbury,  jNIr.  Cooper,  and  IMessrs.  Perry, 
Hanson,  and  Lee,  hang  near  here  ;  also  two 
specimens  of  simple  internal  decoration  by 
IMr.  Robins,  and  an  unfortunate  drawing  by 
Mr.  Plumbe  (3631),  which  entirely  fails  to  do 
justice  to  what  is  in  reality  a  very  effective 
London  fa(;ade,  remarkable  for  a  novel  and 
ingenious  mode  of  lighting  the  lower  stories. 
:Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibits  a  small,  brightly- 
executed  drawing,  or  rather  finished  sketch, 
of  his  Manchester  Town  Hall,  and  a  photo- 
graph of  the  entrance  to  his  Assize  Courts. 
These  are  too  well  known  to  need  description 
here.  The  same  architect  sends  a  clear  and 
effective  photograph  of  part  of  Allerton 
Priory,  showing  a  cleverly-executed  feature 
of  domestic  architecture.  Why,  we  ask,  if 
drawings  are  expensive  and  troublesome,  will 
not  arcliitects  follow  the  example  thus  set  and 
exhibit  photographs  of  their  executed  works 
or  of  features  of  them  ?  An  excellent  archi- 
tectural exhibition  could  be  so  formed,  and  at 
small  cost  to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  exhibits  three  drawings  of  mansions  of 
considerable  size  (36-10,  3654-5).  two  of  thejn 
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Gothic,  and  the  third  French  Renaissance.  All 
these  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  past 
years,  and  were  noticed  at  the  time.  We  do 
not,  however,  recollect  to  have  seen  Mr. 
Truefitt's  additions  to  Aboync  Castle  (3650) 
before.  They  are  of  an  original  and  effective 
character,  and  are  shown  in  an  unusual-look- 
ing drawinjc,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  strike 
the  eye,  though  there  is  not  much  to  look  at 
when  the  work  is  examined  in  detail.  M'o 
cannot,  however,  bring  this  charge  against 
the  complicated  and  elaborate  academic  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  H.  A.  K.  Cribble  of  a  cathedral 
front  (;ii;5.">).  This  drawing  is  unfortunate  in  its 
colouring,  which  is  spotty  and  glaring,  but 
the  draughtsmanship  is  throughout  excellent, 
and  shows  a  freedom  and  force  that  are  rare. 
The  design  is  to  the  last  degree  ambitious 
and  impossible,  but  many  of  its  Individual 
features  are  very  good,  and  there  i.s  promise 
in  it  of  a  possible  line  future.  The  same 
architect  exhibits  a  comparatively  weak 
drawing  from  Arundel  (3().')ji).  We  must  not 
overlook  an  unpretending  drawing  of  carefid 
and  satisfactory  execution,  by  Messrs.  Perry 
and  Hanson,  of  an  altar  (;)G48)  for  a  church  at 
Bruges.  Tlie  work  is  good  of  its  kind,  and 
approaches  the  French  iico  grcc  style,  and  the 
completed  work  will  probably  prove  effective. 
Passing  contributions  by  Messrs.  Sorby, 
Howell,  Hannah,  Walter,  Dale,  Nichol, 
Anderson,  Cooke,  and  Armstrong,  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment  at  the  Palladian  design 
for  Bolton  Town  Hall,  of  which  Mr.  Brydon 
exhibits  a  powerful  perspective  view  (3G4G). 
This  has  much  to  recommend  it  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  class  of  budding  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  if  it  possesses  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  such  buildings  as  the  Leed.s 
Town  Hall  we  are  not  sure  that  heavy  com- 
plaints ought  to  be  made  on  that  score  :  such 
&  thing  ha-s  often  happened  in  tlie  case  of 
public  buildings — Gothic  as  well  as  Classic. 

iMessrs.  E.  C.  Robins  and  Roper  exhibit 
the  faijade  of  their  design  for  the  IMunicipal 
Offices,  Leicester,  in  a  geometrical  drawing, 
•which  is  powerful,  and  in  some  respects  suc- 
cessful, but  is  not  so  much  a  drawing  as  a 
diagram.  The  design  is  represented  (and,  by- 
the-bye,the  design  would  not  have  been  what 
it  is  had  Mr.  Burges's  remarkable  Law  Courts' 
design  been  never  made  and  exhibited),  it  is 
true,  but  the  representation  gives  little  or  no 
idea  of  what  the  facade  would  look  like,  and 
is  consequently,  in  ovir  opinion,  fallacious. 
Mr.  Dawson  exhibits  a  portion  of  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum  (3G6C))  ;  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke 
«ends  a  drawing  of  City  offices  (3673)  ;  Mr. 
McCarty,  Mr.  Fogerty,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  i\Ir. 
Thomas  are  also  exhibitors.  IMessrs.  Ilaber- 
shon  &  Brock  send  a  small  drawing  of  a  church 
at  Hastings  (3U6S),  and  i\Ir  H.  Hall  a  care- 
ful study  of  Somerset  House  (.3665)  and  a  large 
frame  of  designs  (3666)  for  small  school 
buildings,  not  all  of  thom  in  correct  perspec- 
tive, and  in  other  respects  moderate  in  their 
claims  to  notice  as  architectural  works.  JMr. 
iloiton  Glover  sends  a  sim]ile  mission  chapel 
(3678),  economical  in  build  but  far  from  being 
nnpleasing.  Jlr.  Burton  exhibits  a  rather 
rough  sketch  (3671))  of  F.ltham  Palace,  and 
.Mr.  Wykc  Bayliss  a  finished  but  laboured 
sketch  from  Aix-la-Chapclle  (3C53a).  Last, 
but  hardly  least,  of  the  drawings  is  an  ambi- 
tious ideal  composition  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Hiscock, 
called  "  A  Temple  for  the  Muses"  (365«)  ; 
this  is  an  ideal  composition  of  Palladian 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  exceptionally  luxurious  fram- 
ing, glazing,  and  mounting  ;  the  design,  how- 
ever, is  not  striking,  and  to  our  eye  esjiecially 
fails  in  that  all-important  feature — the  sky 
line.  The  list  closes  with  two  cardboard 
•:ni)(lels  of  churches  by  an  amateur  modeller, 
tlidugh  an  accomplished  architect,  j\lr.  Alliert 
P.  Howell  ;  these  models  suffer  from  their 
colouring,  which  is  wanting  in  breadth  and 
truth,  and  the  really  jjicturesque  features  of 
a  crowded  though  an  interesting  composition 
Are  in  each  ease  obscured  and  almost  lost  in 
consequence  of  this  defect.  Looked  at  as  an 
.amateur's  work  the  models  are  very  sugges- 


tive of  a  cheap  and  simple  mode  of  trying  the 
actual  effect  in  the  solid  of  any  ideas  of  archi- 
tectural composition  which  it  may  be  wislied 
to  put  to  a  test  somewhat  more  reliable  than 
mere  perspective  delineation. 

We  have  now  completed  our  review  of  this 
collection,  and  though,  as  will  have  been  seen, 
it  includes  architectural  drawings  by  men  of 
note,  and  is  very  well  worth  inspecting,  we 
regard  it  as  disappointing  even  compared  with 
the  display  of  last  year.  We  fear  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Royal  Academy  will  not  make  up 
the  deficiency,  .and  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
architecture  of  the  year  will  go  unrepresented. 
We  do  what  we  can  in  the  illustrations  of  the 
Building  News  to  give  the  public  the  best 
views  of  the  best  buildings  in  progress,  but  we 
cannot  help  reminding  .architects  that  by 
neglectmg  to  exhibit  they  neglect  a  ]iublicity 
which  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  ad- 
vantage they  may  gain  from  having  their 
works  illustrated  in  our  pages,  and  which  may 
in  many  cases  be  advantageous  to  themselves 
])ersonally  as  well  as  of  benefit  to  their  pro- 
fession. 


GENERAL  SCOTT  AND  THE  SEWAGE 
PliOBLEM. 

GENERAL  SCOTT  hi>s,  according  to  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Leeds  Mercun/^  made  a  very 
remarkable  discovery,  which  is  liltely  to  solve  the 
problem  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  town  sewage. 
His  process  is  to  be  seen  in  actual  working  at  Ealing. 
Near  the  end  of  the  town  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of 
lime  and  one  part  of  clay  is  thrown  into  the  sewer, 
and  is  allowed  to  run  down  with  the  sewage  to  a  piece 
of  land  about  half  a  mile  from  Ealing.  The  mixture 
here  passes  into  a  long  tank,  and  the  solid  matter 
having  been  deposite:!  in  the  tank  the  water  passes 
off  almost  clear  and  free  from  smell.  The  deposited 
sewage  looks  like  mud.  It  is  taken  from  the  tank 
tn  a  drying  place,  not  unlike  those  used  in  the 
Cornish  china  clay  works.  There  it  is  dried  by  a 
flue,  is  then  pugged  in  apugging-mill,  and  then  passed 
through  a  brick  machine.  The  bricks  are  finallj' 
placed  in  a  kiln  and  calcined,  and  the  result  is  a 
liydraulic  cement  equal  to  any  Portland  cement  in 
the  market,  and  saleable  at  a  considerably  lower 
price.  By  a  little  alteration  in  the  precipitating 
ingredients,  other  cements  may  be  obtained.  It  is 
clear  that  this  mode  of  manufacture  has  great 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  mode.  In  the  tirst 
])lace,  a  large  portion  of  the  material  costs  nothing, 
for  local  governing  bodies  are  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  sewage  contains  sucli  a  large 
quantity  of  hair,  rags,  straw,  and  other  combustible 
substances,  that  it  supplies  to  a  large  extent  its  own 
fuel,  and  coke  and  inferior  coal  may  be  used  in  the 
kiln.  But  cements  are  not  the  only  produce  which 
is  obtained  from  the  sewage.  By  treating  it  with 
lime  a  serviceable  manure  is  obtainetl.  General 
Scott  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Scott,  late  of 
Plymouth,  who  is  su]ierintending  the  works,  hope  to 
do  even  more  than  this.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the 
most  valuable  fertiliser  in  manure  (the  ammonia) 
passes  off  in  the  water,  and  the  question  is  if  this 
can  be  extracted.  As  it  would  be  worth  4;ii0  a  ton, 
there  is  clearly  room  for,  and  inducement  to,  experi- 
ment. As  regards  the  cement  portion  of  the  pro- 
cess there  can  be  no  question  of  its  success.  Two 
of  the  three  Counnissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  pollution  of  rivers.  Dr.  Frankland,  the  chemist, 
and  Mr.  Morton,  the  well-knowu  agriculturist  (the 
tliir<l  Commissioner,  Sir  Wm.  Denison,  is  dead),  have 
been  to  Ealing,  and  come  back  highly  delighted.  The 
process  has  been  patented,  and  probably  a  company 
will  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  it,  either 
directly  or  (more  likely)  by  granting  the  use  of  the 
patent  on  a  royalty. 


LivKitrooT.  AucnrrKCTi'n.vt.  and  Arcu.'rologi- 
CAI.  Sdciktt. — On  Wednesday  evening  the  con- 
eluding  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this  society 
was  held,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Vale,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  pre'- 
sident,  in  the  (-hair.  The  secretary  stated  that  the 
number  of  members  w.as  about  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  .session,  130.  The  president  said 
by  exercising  economy  their  funds  were  now  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Mr.  T.  1)  Barry  was  elected  pre- 
sident for  the  ensuing  session.  Mr.  Barry  gave  a 
criticism  upon  the  drawings  of  the  students  in  the 
competition  for  the  best  design  for  three  semi-de- 
tached model  cottages.  The  president  then  delivered 
the  closing  address  of  the  session. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPEI5. 

Ai.leuton. — The  memorial  stoTie  of  a  new  Con- 
gregational Chapel  was  laid  at  Allerton,  near  Brad- 
ford, on  Tuesday  last.  Thechapelwill  seat  about  1.000 
people,  and  will  be  Italian  in  style.  There  will  be 
a  general  vestry,  minister's  vestry,  and  all  requisite 
accessories.  The  seating  and  pulpit  will  be  of  pitch 
pine.  The  builder's  works  have  been  let  to  various 
contractors,  and  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  will 
be  ,ahout  £6,400. 

Ax-STEY. — Anstey  Church,  Hertfordshire,  has  just 
been  reopened,  after  restoration.  The  old  square 
high-backed  pews  have  been  removed,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  open  seats  of  stained  deal,  copied  in 
design  from  some  of  the  original  seats  found  in  the 
church.  The  unsightly  west  gallery,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  choir,  has  been  taken  down,  and 
accommodation  provided  for  its  occupants  in  the 
south  transept.  The  curious  old  viUerere  seats  in 
the  chancel  have  been  repaired,  cleansed  from  paint 
and  colour,  and  refixed  in  their  old  position.  Minton's 
red,  black,  and  encaustic  tiles,  mixed  with  some  por- 
tions of  Portland  stone  paving,  are  used  for  the 
chancel  floor,  which  is  laltl  to  a  pattern  designed  hy 
the  architect.  All  the  other  floors,  excepting  where 
the  seats  are  placed,  are  laid  with  Peake's  red  and 
black  Staffordshire  quarries.  The  curious  old  font 
(of  which  there  is  an  engraving  in  Cussans's 
"  History  of  Hertfordshire  ")  has  been  restored.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carrieil  out,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £1.000,  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  builder,  of  Bunt- 
ingford,  Mr.  Butterfield  being  the  architect. 

Bristol. — Next  week  the  cap  stone  of  the  new 
spire  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  Kcdeliff  will  be 
laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol.  The  work  was  com- 
menced about  twelve  months  ago.  The  cost  of  erect- 
ing the  spire,  and  performing  the  necessary  work  in 
connection  with  the  tower,  is  about  £7,000.  From 
the  summit  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  vane  the 
spire  will  be  nearly  170ft.,  while  the  tower  itself  is 
110ft.  above  the  churchyard.  The  spire  is  octagonal 
iu  shape,  and  the  diameter  at  the  base  between  27ft. 
and  2gft.  For  the  most  part  it  is  of  Dimdry  stone 
— the  cap,  which  measures  13ft.  in  girth  and  2ft. 
in  thickness,  and  the  stone  above  it,  whence  springs 
the  vane,  4ft.  Sin.  high  and  2ft.  in  dameter,  being 
of  Portland  stone.  Within  Oft.  Oin.  of  the  top  the 
stonework  is  solid  ;  beneath  this  is  an  open  shaft, 
the  sides  of  which  are  pierced  fur  decorative  win- 
dows, to  be  filled  in  with  louvres  at  the  lower  part, 
while  there  are  eight  trefoil  apertures  liigher  up. 
There  will  be  fiuials  over  the  windows  and  orna- 
mental bands  between  them.  A  wrought-irou  rod 
2in.  iu  diameter  goes  through  the  solid  niiisonry  at 
the  top,  and  .about  14ft.  above  the  stonework  will 
be  placed  the  vane.  Mr.  George  Godwin  is  the  ar- 
chitect. 

Chester  Diocesan  Chcrch  Building  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  Last 
week  at  Liverpool.  The  report  stated  that  during 
the  year  grants  had  been  made  in  aid  of  building  or 
repairing  churches  as  follows  : — S.  Andrews,  South- 
poi  t.  £200 ;  Childwall,  £125  •  Birkdale,  £1 40  ;  Acton, 
£100;  S.  Tliomas's,  Chester,  £150;  Hartford,  £180 ; 
Bebington,  £55  ;  Higher  Suttou,  £50  ;  Over,  £100 ; 
and  Wettcuhall,  £50. 

Clifton. — The  Church  of  All  Saints',  Clifton,  is 
satisfactorily  progressing  towards  completion,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  nave  is  shortly  to  be  com- 
menced by  Messrs.  Harduian  &  Co.  The  stone 
carving  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  and  the  en- 
caustic pavement  is  to  be  laid  down  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
of  Lugwardine.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  111ft. 
from  tlie  west  end  to  the  chancel  aroh  wall,  and  its 
width  5l!ft.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof- 
plate  is  4:lft.  2in.  ;  and  from  the  floor  to  the  apex 
of  the  decorated  roof.  CSft.  2in.  Externally  from 
the  tloor  to  the  top  of  the  gable  coping  the  height  is 
iilit.  3in.,  and  from  the  floor  to  the  top  cross 
Soft.  lin.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Son  are  the  builders. 

DAREsnuR\'. — The  church  of  Daresliury  has  been 
restored  by  Messrs.  Paley  &  .\ustin.  of  Lancaster,  at 
a  cost  of  £0,000.  Messrs.  Swindells  &  Little,  of 
Manchester,  were  the  contractors.  The  style  of  the 
original  church  was  Late  Perpendicular,  with  slight 
traces  of  an  Early  English  structure.  The  new 
church  is  entirely  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  the 
old  plan  has  been  adhered  to  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  lengthening  of  the  church  and  widening  of  the 
north  aisle  to  about  6ft.,  the  addition  of  a  new 
ve.stry  ou  the  north-east  side,  and  continuation  of  the 
clerestory  througli  to  the  east  end.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
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the  Chadwick  Chapel,  situate  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  vestry  and  organ  chamber  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chance].  A  new  porch  on  the 
north-east  side  is  constructed  of  English  oak  timber. 
The  gable  of  the  south  porch  has  a  niche  containing 
a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  carved  by  IVIr.  Roddis, 
of  Birmingham.  Most  of  the  stone  used  has  been 
obtained  from  the  D.aresbury  Quarry,  and  the 
tracery,  capitals,  &c.,  have  been  carved  in  Runcorn 
stone. 

Debeniiam. — On  Sunday  week  Debenham  Church, 
a  very  ancient  and  interesting  one,  was  reopened  for 
divine  service,  after  partial  restoration,  the  work 
having  been  confined  for  the  present  to  the  interior 
of  the  nave  and  aisles,  .although  the  exterior  is  sadly 
in  w.ant  of  .attention.  The  stonework  of  the  interior 
has  been  thoroughlj'  renewed,  the  old  pews  and  west 
gallery  have  been  removed,  and  substantial  benches 
of  o<ak  now  cover  the  area  of  nave  and  aisles.  The 
floor  of  the  church  has  been  repaved  with  red  and 
3'ellow  bricks  laid  on  their  edges  in  such  manner  as 
to  form  squares,  with  small  encaustic  tiles  at  the 
corners.  The  reflooring  and  reseating  have  been 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction by  Mr.  R.  Tooley,  of  Bury  S.  Edmunds, 
from  plans  by  Messrs.  Cory  &  Fergusson,  architects, 
Carlisle,  the  cost  being  £750. 

FiNSBURT. — Finsbury  Chapel,  Moorfields,  h.asjust 
been  reopened,  having  been  closed  since  July  last 
for  repairs.  The  roof  having  been  found  to  be  in  a 
very  defective  state,  Mr.  RowkandPlumbe,  F.R.I. B. A., 
was  called  in,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  flat  roof 
from  his  designs,  supported  by  sixteen  wronght- 
iron  lattice  girders,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
building,  which  has  a  clear  span  of  75ft.,  the  ex- 
ternal covering  being  of  concrete,  on  rolled  iron 
joists,  after  Hom.an's  patent,  a  co.ating  of  Limmer 
asphiilte  rendering  it  perfectly  watertight.  The  inner 
ceiling  is  of  plaster,  and  forms  a  flat  dome,  taking 
the  curved  form  of  the  girders,  the  centre  being  oc- 
cnpied  with  a  sunlight  of  150  burners.  Be_vond  this 
circle,  the  ceiling  is  divided  by  ribs,  r.adiating  into 
sixteen  double  panels,  the  whole  being  enriched  with 
specially-designed  plaster  ornament  and  a  boldly 
moulded  cornice,  colour  being  resorted  to  for  obtain- 
ing increased  effect.  The  new  roof,  which  has  been 
tested  by  Mr.  Ordish,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  has  greatly 
strengthened  and  tied  in  the  old  walls. 

Hli;ston. — The  new  church  of  S.  Mark,  Herston, 
near  Swanage,  was  consecrated  yesterdaj'  (Thursday 
week).  The  design  for  the  building  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ilicks,  of  Dorchester,  architect,  but 
have  been  completed  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay.  architect,  of  Wey- 
mouth. The  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  consists  of  njive  and  ch.ancel,  with  nortli  aisle. 
From  east  to  west  the  extreme  length  is  72ft.,  and 
the  breath  (nave  and  chancel  being  the  same)  Sift. 
2in..  while  the  aisle,  which  affords  accommodation 
for  the  choir  and  the  school  children,  is  10ft.  deep. 
The  chancel  is  15ft.  in  length.  There  is  a  vestry  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  building,  and  entrance  to 
the  church  is  gained  by  a  porch  on  the  south  side. 
The  church  is  built  of  local  stone — Purbeck  selected 
'  cap  and  feather,"  with  burr  dressings.  The  whole 
required  for  the  latter  f)urpose  was  quarried  on  the 
site,  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  being,  it  is  said,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  used  in  building  Corfe 
Castle,  the  tool  marks  upon  which  remain  to  this 
day.  The  outer-walling  is  executed  in  rock-faced 
random-range  work,  pointed  with  coal-ash  mortar. 
The  east  end,  facing  the  street,  is  entirely  of  burr 
stone,  and  its  warm  varied  tints,  with  the  irregular 
appearance  of  the  surface,  is  very  effective.  The 
roof  is  co\-ered  with  stone  tiles,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  but  very  durable,  ard  having 
the  merit  of  not  being  affected  by  the  changes  of 
temperature  like  slate  or  other  material.  There  is  a 
bell  turret  of  burr  stone  over  the  chancel  arch.  The 
pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  is  built  of  Purbeck  Port- 
land— i.e.,  the  Portland  oiilite,  strata  of  which  crop 
up  at  Durlston-road.  The  reading-desk  is  of  pitch 
pine,  and  the  sittings  are  of  stained  deal.  The  roof 
is  open-timbereil,  plastered  between  the  rafters,  and 
the  ribs  arn  supported  on  plain  stone  corbels.  The  walls 
internally  are  finished  in  rough  stucco,  with  Purbeck 
stone  dressings  to  the  windows.  The  font  is  the  one 
originally  in  the  mother  church,  and  has  a  bowl  of 
Purbeck  marble  bearing  date  1CG3.  The  communion 
rail  is  of  oak.  The  chancel  and  sacrarium  are  laid 
with  tiles  from  the  .Architectural  Pottery  Company 
at  Poole.  The  cliurch  will  accommodate  217  persons, 
and  the  total  cost  has  been  about  £1,400.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Felix  Fooks,  of  Herston. 

Islington.— The  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  S.  John's  (Roman)  Catholic  Church,  Islington,  has 
been  entirely  refitted  with  an  .allar  and  reredos  and 
balustrades,  all  in  marbles,  and  elaborate  metal  gates, 
and  mosaic  floor.     The  work  has  been  executed  by 


Mr.  Earp,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Goldie.  The  architect 
has  adhered  to  the  quasi-Byzantine  character  of  the 
church. 

King's  Pyon, — The  Church  of  King's  Pyon  has 
been  reopened,  after  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  the 
north  transept.  The  old  east  window  has  be^n  reset, 
and  the  building  reseated  throughout.  The  old 
roof  has  been  opened  up  and  the  floor  repaved  with 
Godwin's  encaustic  tiles.  The  pulpit,  prayer  desk, 
and  altar  railing  are  all  new,  and  are  formed  of  oak 
taken  from  Wells  Cathedra!  when  it  was  restored. 
The  cost  of  the  restoration  h.as  been  £1,200.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  'Ward,  of  Stafford. 

Leige-ster. — On  Thursday  week  the  new  Church 
of  S.  Mary,  Leicester,  was  consecrated.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  organ 
chamber  .and  tower,  at  south-east  corner.  The  nave 
is  31ft.  Gin.  wide,  (J2ft.  long,  and  53ft.  in  height. 
The  walls  are  built  of  a  local  slate-stone  with  Doult- 
ing  stone  dressings,  and  lined  internally  with  red 
brick  intermixed  with  Doulting  and  Derbyshire 
stone.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Ewan  Cbristian  ;  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Osho"ne  Bros.,  of  Leicester. 
The  decorative  work  throughout  the  church  is  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  and  the  altar 
vessels  by  Messrs.  Hardman  &  Co. 

Lincoln. — The  Church  of  S.  Mary-le-Wigford 
has  been  reopened,  after  restoration  and  enlargement. 
After  describing  the  opening  service,  a  Lincoln  paper 
says  : — "  We  must  not  omit  to  draw  attention  to 
the  beautiful  white  silk  altar  frontal  and  carpets 
worked  by  ladies  of  Lincoln  and  neighbourhood. 
The  front.al  has  a  central  floriated  cross,  and  on 
each  side  two  panel  flowers  of  conventional  foliage ; 
the  orphreys  are  of  red  silk,  embroidered  with  white 
lilies — the  emblems  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church. 
The  super-frontal  is  red,  and  embroidered  with 
alternate  branches  of  crowned  lilies  and  conventional 
foliage.  The  dossal  of  red  is  of  effective  design, 
bearing  lilies  in  applique  work.  The  sanctuary 
hangings  are  green,  relieved  by  stripes  of  red,  en- 
riched with  chevrons  of  fleur-de-lys.  In  speaking 
of  the  embroidery  and  lace,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  ladies  of  Lincoln  of  the  nineteenth  centurj^  main- 
tain the  prestige  of  English  embroiderers  of  early 
days.  There  are  three  east  windows — two  lancets 
and  one  vesica — painted  by  Clayton  &  Bell,  and 
the  gift  of  H.  K.  Hebb,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his 
father  and  mother.  The  restoration  of  the  sacred 
edifice  has  been  carried  out  according  to  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Cl.arke,  of  Nottingham,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  Robert  Young,  of  Lincoln. 

Radford. — Last  week  a  new  chancel  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Peter,  Old  Radford,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham.  The  new  chancel 
is  loft}',  commodious,  and  sightlj',  and  ample  and 
comfortiible  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  choir. 
A  new  vestry  has  also  been  erected.  The  new 
stained  glass  windows  are  by  Heaton,  Butler,  and 
Bayne,  of  London.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  C.  Sut- 
ton, of  Bromley  House,  and  Messrs.  Stevenson  & 
Weston,  of  Nottingha\n,  were  the  builders.  The 
cost  has  been  about  £l,.''r40. 

Ro^iE. — The  new  American  Church  in  Rome,  to 
be  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  will  be  in 
the  Early  Gothic  style  of  North  ItaU'.  It  will  seat 
800  persons,  and  its  exterior  dimensions  will  be 
132ft.  X  64ft.     The  site  has  cost  £3,700. 

Saltash. — The  fine'old  Church  of  S.  Stephen's-by- 
Saltash,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  reopened  on  the  23rd  ult.,  after  restora- 
tion. In  the  chancel  there  are  new  screens  of  oak, 
and  Minton's  tiles  are  laid  down.  The  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  is  of  oak.  In  the  body  of  the  church  red 
and  black  tiles  from  the  Architecturtil  Pottery  Com- 
pany, Poole,  Dorset,  are  laid  down.  The  old  high 
seats  have  been  removed,  and  open  pine  benches, 
stained  and  varnished,  .are  put  in  their  stead.  The 
western  gallery-  has  been  removed,  and  the  western 
door  opened  out.  The  font  is  a  very  excellent  and 
interesting  Norman  one.  Scattered  up  and  down 
amidst  most  out-of-the-way  places  in  Cornwall  are 
man}' churches  containingNorman  fonts  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  one  just  referred  to  stands  upon  five 
columns,  and  is  curiously  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
It  has  been  taken  fnun  the  south  aisle,  and  placed  in 
the  tower.  The  granite  pillars  of  the  church  have 
been  re-dressed,  as  well  as  the  granite  work  of  the 
windows.  The  granite  is  from  the  Cheesewring 
quarries.  In  ISCG  the  north  aisle  roof  was  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  a  new  one,  at  a  cost  of 
£100.  The  wdiole  of  the  present  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Sh.addock.  builder,  of  Saltash,  at 
a  cost  of  £1,200,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of  Whitehall- 
place,  being  the  architect. 

SiiEKFiELD. — The  new  Church  of  S.  Joseph,  at  S. 
Joseph's  (Roman)  Catholic  Girls'  Home,  Sheflield,  was 
dedicated  on  the  21st  ult.  Messrs.  HadSeld  and 
Son,  of  Sheffield,  are  the  architects.     The  dimensions 


of  the  building  are  70ft.  long,  24ft.  wide,  and  55ft. 
high.  It  is  a  nave  in  one  span,  having  a  semi- 
circular apsidiil  sanctuary.  The  ceiling  is  waggon- 
headed,  with  moulded  arches  and  ribs  of  wood  at 
intervals,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  left  plain  for 
decoration.  The  design  is  Early  English  Pointed. 
The  stained  glass  is  by  Lavers,  I3arraud,  and 
Wcstlake. 

South  Orjisby. — The  church  of  S.  Leon.ard, 
South  Ormsby,  was  reopened,  after  restoration,  on 
the  18th  ult.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000,  by  Messrs.  Whit« 
&  Wood,  builders,  of  Alford,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth, 
being  the  architect.  The  arches,  which  are  more 
Norman  than  Gothic,  are  deeply  moulded,  the  capi- 
tals foliated,  and  in  some  parts  new  bosses,  to  match 
others  which  are  ornamental,  have  been  put  in.  The 
chancel  arch  is  Gothic,  and  rises  about  12ft.  above 
the  capit.als :  it  is  entirely  new,  and  of  Ancaster 
stone.  The  nave  roof  is  composed  of  four  principals, 
with  arched  ribs,  hammer-beams,  and  carved  braces^ 
on  stone  corbels,  and  there  is  a  deep  battleraented 
cornice.  The  chancel  roof  is  waggon-headed.  The 
wdiole  of  the  roofs  are  of  red  timber,  varnished. 
There  is  a  string  course  noticeable  in  the  masonry 
of  the  chapel  and  chancel,  and  the  walls  around  are 
sand-drawn.  Inplaceof  the  old  pews,  sittings  to  accom- 
modate about  170  persons  have  been  placed  in  the 
church.  The  exterior  appearance  of  the  church  has 
been  greatly  improved.  Six  of  the  large  buttresses 
on  the  north  side  and  at  the  east  end  have  been 
entirely  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  new  weatherings 
have  been  put  on  ;  the  east-end  gables  have  also 
been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  a  new  coping,  with 
highly  ornamented  cross  finials,  has  been  substituted 
for  the  old  stone  work.  The  chancel  roof  has  been 
re-covered  with  lead,  the  nave  with  blue  Stafford- 
shire tiles,  the  chapel  with  AVestmoreland  slates, 
and  the  south  aisle  with  zinc. 

Toronto. — A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  beeu 
erected  at  Toronto  (Canada).  The  style  is  fourteenth 
century  Gothic,  of  rather  a  French  character ;  the 
architect  Mr.  Henry  Langley,  of  Toronto  ;  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  Joseph  Gearing.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  a  parallelogram,  broken  on]y  by  a  shallow 
transept.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  and  principal 
front  a  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  180ft.  In  this 
tower  is  the  principal  entrance.  The  church  is  lOOft. 
in  length  by  68ft.  wide,  and  .accommodates  over 
2,000  people.  The  roof  is  supported  on  iron  columns. 
The  interior  heights  are,  54ft.  to  centre  of  nave  arch 
and  39ft.  to  that  of  the  aisles.  The  building  also 
comprises  a  lecture  room,  seven  class  rooms,  and  a 
committee  room,  and  has  cost  100,000  doUars. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bradford. — The  schools  attached  to  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Bradford,  have  been  enlarged  and  improvedy 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Milnes  &  France, 
architects,  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,000.  The  new  schools 
for  the  parish  church  in  Captain-street  were' 
opened  yesterday.  This  is  an  extensive  pile,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.ackson  &  Longley, 
architects,  Bradford,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  surmounted  b}^  a  tower,  85ft.  in 
height.  Left  and  right  are  the  boys'  and  girls'^ 
schools,  each  80ft.  long  by  20ft.  broad,  lofty  and 
well-lighted.  The  main  building  is  two  stories  in 
height,  aiul  at  either  end  there  are  bay  windows^ 
topped  with  gables  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles. 
Accommodation  is  found  for  G72  scholars,  and  the 
cost,  inclusive  of  land,  is  about  £G, 500. 

Bristol. — New  baths  and  washhouses  are  being 
erected  in  Bristol,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  P.  P. 
Baily,  of  London,  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Son,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £1G,000.  The  elevation  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  and  cornice,  the  chimney-shaft 
to  the  boiler  being  80ft.  in  height.  The  swimming 
bath  is  3Gft.  long  by  22ft.  (iin.  wide,  and  the  laundry 
C7ft.  in  length  and  Gift,  in  width. 

Great  Waltiiaji, — The  new  bridge  at  Howe- 
street,  Great  Waltham,  built  to  replace  an  old 
wooden  structure,  h.as  just  been  opened  for  traffic. 
The  new  bridge,  which  is  built  with  brick  abutments 
and  iron  girders,  is  IGft.  wide  and  35ft.  clear  span. 
The  roadway  is  formed  with  four  cambered  cast- 
iron  girders,  e.ach  about  40ft.  long,  and  filled  in  with 
brick  arches  turned  in  cement ;  over  all  there  is  a 
covering  of  Gin.  of  cement  concrete,  and  4in.  of 
gravel.  The  fencing  on  each  side  is  formed  by 
moulded  iron  standards,  having  square  wrought-irou 
bars,  fixed  diagonally,  running  through  them.  The 
approaches  on  each  side  have  been  heightened.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Clielmsford  High- 
way Board,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  tfieir  surveyor,  Mr.  Fraidi  Whitmore, 
arciiitcct,  of  Duke-street,  Chelmsforil,  Messrs.  Cole- 
man &  Morton  being  the  contractors  for  ironwork^ 
aud  Mr.  George  Last  for  builder's  work. 
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Kino's  Lynn. — The   new  infants'  school  for  the 

parish  of  S.  John  has  just  been  completed  in  a  sub- 
stantial and  ■workmanlike  manner  I»y  Mr.  Wm. 
Agger,  builtler,  from  designs  by  Mr.  "Wm.  Ntnvliam, 
architect.  The  area  of  the  school-room  is  50ft.  by 
20ft..  and  that  of  the  class-room  2i)ft.  by  14ft.,  and 
each  has  a  gallery  uf  the  usual  kind.  The  roofs  are 
open-timbered;  the  walls  are  12ft.  high,  and  from 
floor  to  ridge  of  roof  23ft.  Light  and  ventilation 
are  fully  provided,  and  the  mode  of  warming  is  by 
open  fireplaces.     Cost  £400. 

Ksowi.K. — Yesterday  was  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  New  Middle  Class  Idiot  Asylum,  at 
Knowle.  The  portion  now  to  be  erected  will  cost 
between  X4,000  and  £5,000.  This  is  only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  whole  design.  It  will, 
however,  accommodate  23  male  and  2.*J  female 
patients,  with  14  attendants  and  7  officers  and 
servants,  and  will  include  all  the  necessary  educa- 
tional and  donu'.stie  requirements,  thus  forming  a 
complete  asylum  in  itself.  The  building,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  something  after  the  form  of  the  letter 
H.  Messrs.  Mathews  &  Quilter  are  the  archi- 
tects. The  committee  rooms  and  rooms  for  visitors 
are  on  the  ground  tloor  of  the  front  part  of  the 
centre  building.  For  the  double  purpose  of  recrea- 
tion and  refection  a  capacious  hall  will  be  provided, 
fitted  with  a  gallery.  The  first-class  wards  will  be 
admirably' arranged.  Each  room  will  be  12ft.  square 
and  I2ft.  high,  and  to  every  suite  of  apartments  of 
tliis  kind  a  day  or  recreation  room  will  be  attached. 
"Wlien  completed  the  whole  building  will  accommo- 
date 88  lirst-class  patients  and  180  second-class 
patients. 

London. — New  (Roman)  Catholic  Industrial  Poor 
Schools  at  Tower-hill,  were  opened  on  the  2r)th  nit., 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  schools,  which  are 
situate  in  Great  Prescott-street,  are  built  in  the 
"  Kclectic  Gothic  "  style,  and  contain  four  excellent 
airy,  well  ventilated  rooms,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 300  children  each.  The  buildings  were 
erected  by  Messrs.  Merritt  &  Ashby,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  J.  Young,  jun.     The  cost  was  £4,700. 

S.  Austell. — At  the  meeting  of  the  S.  Austell 
School  Board,  on  Saturday,  Sir  C.  B.  G.  Sawle,  Bart. 
(High  Sheriff),  in  the  chair,  the  tender  of  Mr. 
J.  Body,  of  S.  Austell,  was  accepted  for  the 
carpenter's,  joiner's,  smith's,  &c.,  work,  and  that  of 
Mr.  II.  Ede  for  the  mason's,  bricklayer's,  slater's, 
&c.,  for  the  erection  of  the  Mount  Charles  Schools. 
Mr.  S-  Trevail,  of  Carne  Par  Station,  from  whose 
designs  the  schools  are  to  be  built,  is  appointed  the 
architect  to  superintend  their  erection,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  considerably  under  £i  per  child  on 
the  accommodation,  which  is  ver}'  moderate,  con- 
sidering that  the  Government  estimate  is  £5  per 
child;  and,  according  to  the  Sc/too/ /?oarrf  Chronicle 
of  last  week,  the  School  Board  of  Derby  have 
recently  found  that  £10  per  head  is  insufficient  in 
that  locality. 


€mtsi^mkm. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

fWc  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  nf 
onr  correspondents.  The  Editt^r  re.speetfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  hp  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OCR  Keahbus.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relatin^i  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOH 
S1,TAVIST0CK-.STHEET,  UOVE.N'T-GjVIlDE.V,  W.C.      ' 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofiQce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

I^  American  Subscribers,   e»prciaUy   when    rrnctping 

their  nuhscriplionji,   are  particulartij    reaueatrd  to  advise 

tho  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  I'ost-OfRco  Order, 

and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  Iho  Publisher  beps  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  tho  nuil.ni.vo  Nbw.s,  post  free  from  this  Onlce,  for 
the  sum  of  I's.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  gold)  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance. 

Tho  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  bo  made  by 
International  Post-offlce  Order. 


HKCKiVKn.— F.  S.— Rev.  F  B.  A.— J.  MeD.— G.  A.  N.— 
N.  ir.  T.-En  Avant.— E.  H.  L.  B.— Cnnopns.— J.  R— 
P.  Vi.  D. — An  Upholsterer. 

J.  W.  Maclares.— Very  well. 

CODHAOE  AND  PerskveranCK.— Tour  drawing  was  con 
sidered  by  the  referees  as  you  described  it. 

N.  T.  Taylor.— The  drawings  were  returned. 

W.  Wai.i.is.— Only  those  desi)?ns  which  received  honour- 
ablo  mention  will  bo  published. 

T.  B — Your  letter  on  House  Planning  Competition  next 
week. 


STOXE  AND  ITS  SELECTION, 
To  the  Kiiitor  of  the  Bl'ildino  Nf.w.<!. 
Sir, — 1  am  glad  Mr.  Trickett  denies  tho  inference 
that,  I  believe,  I  fairly  drew  from  bis  letter — after 
reading  it  again  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  in 
what  lie  says  about  sandstone.s  :  tlie  hardest  are 
sometimes  the  least  durable  when  exposed  to 
weather ;  and  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he  will 
give  tlie  names  of  the  stones  tested.  Yorkshire 
masons  choose  stone  distinctly  laminated  for  lintels 
to  carry  -weights — did  this  prove  to  be  the  casein  the 
instance  mentioned?  If  he  would  mention  the 
names  of  the  varieties  of  stone  it  would  be  a  great 
service.  At  present  the  stones  in  gener.il  use  in 
London  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  to  suppress  information  on  the 
subject,  I  have  no  doubt  good  jobs  have  been  done 
without  clerks  of  works,  who,  unless  they  are  ex- 
perienced men  (and  vrith  the  present  rate  of  salary 
I  think  a  good  mechanic  will  think  twice  before 
leaving  the  bench  or  banker  to  undertake  the  duties 
.and  responsibilities,  temptations  and  no  overtime, 
attached  to  the  office)  hail  better  be  dispense 
with.  The  selection  of  builders  seems  quite  a  thing 
of  the  past  ;  men  without  capital  or  stock  (most  im- 
portant when  joiner's  work  is  considered),  and  with- 
out understanding  anything  of  their  business,  are 
entrusted  with  most  important  works,  and  respect- 
,ahle  men  passed  over  for  a  difference  of  a  few 
pounds,  and  the  end  is  nothing  but  bickerings  and 
unpleasantness  for  any  one  holding  the  unenvi.able 
position  of  a  Clerk  of  Works. 


BUILDING  STONE. 

Sir. — Although  I  have  no  practical  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  possible  that  I 
m-ay  be  able  to  give  a  hint  to  those  who  have. 

There  exists  on  Dartmoor  a  kind  of  bastard 
granite,  known  as  Roborough  stone,  which  has  been 
much  used  in  church  building  there,  possibly  from 
being  easy  to  work.  It  is  very  durable,  and  the 
chnrcli  of  Buckland  Monachorum  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  its  lasting  powers  and  capability  of 
ornamentation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard 
and  S.  German's  there  is  a  building  stone  of  peculiar 
beauty ;  to  my  unge.ological  mind  it  looks  like  a 
slate,  and  varies,  according  to  the  locality,  from  a 
rich  brown  to  a  delicate  olive  green.  The  old  Nor- 
man Abbey  Church  at  the  latter  place  is  buHt  of  it, 
and  the  fine  weather-beaten  porch  still  retains  much 
of  its  ornamentation  executed  in  the  .same  material. 
The  adjoining  residence  of  the  E.irl  of  S.  Germ.an's 
(formerly  the  Abbey)  is  of  the  same  stone,  some  of 
it  built  only  about  thirty  years  ago,  so  it  would  seem 
that  the  supply  of  material  is  not  exhausted,  though 
I  know  of  no  marketable  quarries  in  existence. 

As  regards  stone  for  mullions,  carving,  &c.,  I 
know  of  none  so  easily  worked  and  so  imperishable 
as  the  Polyphant  stone,  as  it  is  locally  called,  I 
believe  from  the  place  where  the  chief  supply'  is 
raised — somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Launces- 
ton — but  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  other  places  both  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  if  I  mistake  not.  It  is  very 
easily  carved,  but  hardens  on'exposure,  and  I  have 
seen  mullions,  &c.,  of  5011  years' standing  with  their 
edges  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  fancy  that  it  is  known  in 
geology  as  the  Pot-stone,  in  consequence  of  vessels 
made  of  it  having  been  found  in  Celtic  graves.  The 
colour  is  a  dull  gray,  and  it  will  not  take  a  polish. 
It  does  not  run  in  large  masses  or,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  a  difficulty  is  obtaining  it  in  such,  as  I  remember 
some  years  ago  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  block  of  it 
for  a  coped  gravestone,  Uf  one  thing  I  feel  tolerably 
confident — that  it  would  stand  the  atmosphere  of 
London.  An  Aji.vteuk. 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 
Sir, — I  do  not  think  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  replying  to  the  strained  criticisms  of  your 
correspondent  "  H."  We  must  "  remember  the 
reader."  I  am  content  to  have  "  improved  upon 
houses  of  this  character  hitherto  illustrated,"  though 
I  fear  I  do  not  deserve  his  encomiums.  It  would 
be  well  to  urge  upon  all  the  importance  of  planning; 
it  is  too  often  disregarded  by  students  for  more  at- 
tractive work.  Why  should  the  disposal  of  thou- 
saiuls  of  pounds  annually,  in  building  around  our 
metropolis,  be  left  in  tlie  hands  of  men  unfit  to 
design  ?  AN'liy  sliould  our  hoaiitiful  suburbs  be 
desolated  by  speculating  builders,  who,  backed  by 
the  greedy  landowner  or  lawyer,  run  up  vile  erec- 
tions, solely  to  secure  a  grnund-rciit  to  some  owner 
wlio  seldom  or  never  sees  his  property,  and  without 
a  thought  or  care  for  its  effect  on  the  public  mind  ? 


Are  not  architects  themselves  to  blame  ?  In  your 
leading  article  of  the  12th  April  you  very  properlv 
call  attention  to  the  f.ict  that  the  public  prefer 
houses  built  by  the  speculator,  who  looks  upon  the 
professed  architect  as  quite  an  unnecessary  luxury. 
Surely,  this  ought  not  to  be ;  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  dislike  to  be  advised.  Can  it  be  the 
cost  ?  for  an  architect  should  save  money  for  his 
client.  It  must  be  that  architects  too  often  lesid 
their  clients  astr.ay,  and,  because  they  will  not  exer- 
cise the  virtue  of  restraint,  too  often  run  into  need- 
less extravagance,  valuing  ornamentation  and  rich- 
ness above  the  greater  excellencies  of  proportion 
and  repose.  If  ever  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
reform  we  have  it  here.  Young  architects,  and 
perhaps  old  ones  too,  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  no  kind  of  work  is  too  insignificant  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  is  not  alone  in  our  public 
buildings  that  the  mind  or  char.acter  of  a  nation 
is  to  be  read,  or  the  ability  of  its  architects  dis- 
pla3'ed.  Let  our  young  men  first  learn  to  plan 
cleverly  and  build  economically,  if  only  a  cottage ; 
let  there  be  a  heavy  fine  upon  each  brick  or  piece  of 
timber  that  is  used  in  excess,  or  foot  of  space  that 
is  wasted.  Then,  when  they  have  passed  this  exami- 
nation, and  nut  till  then,  let  them  revel  in  traceries 
and  indulge  in  crockets.  Like  the  true  physician, 
the  architect  has  to  tell  us  what  to  avoid  as  well  as 
what  to  t.ike,  and  it  is  hero  that  he  is  our  best 
friend.  Why  is  there  such  apathy  amongst  the 
public  generally  as  to  houses  they  spend  their  lives 
in  ?  It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  greater 
part  of  our  rapidly-increasing  suburbs.  As  to 
width  of  roads,  thickness  of  walls,  and  depth  of 
sewers,  our  rulers  are  wondrous  wise,  and  their  laws 
are  stringent ;  but  is  this  all  their  duty  ?  When 
we  cut  up  beautifully-wooded  estates,  and  root  up 
the  ance,stral  trees,  do  we  owe  nothing  to  the  soil 
but  monotonous  rows  of  cement  bay  windows  -with 
narrow  doorways  between,  crowned  by  a  huge  cor- 
nice, anything  but  straight,  with  the  inevitable 
chimney-pots  peeping  up  behind  ? 

This  is  a  subject  worth  the  attention  of  those  in 
whose  power  such  things  rest.  It  is  surely  not  a 
matter  of  sentiment  merelj-,  but  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  everybody,  for.  without  knowing  it,  even  a 
child  is  influenced  by  the  buildings  it  sees,  and 
"  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  must  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  neglect  so  potent  a  means  of  education. — 
I  am,  &c.,  AV.  H.  Lockwood, 

10,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W,C. 


Sir, — I  am  not  so  astonished  as  some  of  your 
correspondents  with  the  fact  that  the  referees  con- 
sidered no  plan  exempt  from  adverse  criticism  on 
some  of  the  details  of  general  arrangement,  and,  con- 
sidering the  latitude  wisely  allowed  by  the  conditions, 
I  would  have  been  much  amazed  if  it  had  been 
otherwise.  At  the  same  time,  when  I  examined  the 
plan — "  Domus'' — which  the  referees  preferred,  I  felt 
better  pleased  that  I  could  not  get  my  plans  for  the 
mansion  finished  in  lime,  as  the  general  principles  of 
arrangement  which  guided  me  in  preparing  tlie  pre- 
liminary sketches  for  the  mansion  and  villa  are 
very  different  from  those  which  the  referees  have 
preferred,  and  would  most  likely  have  put  them  out 
of  the  competition. 

I  have  been  taught,  and  I  thought  my  experience 
proved,  that  fireplaces  and  flues  should  not  be  placed 
in  external  walls  if  they  could  possibly  be  placed 
inside  the  house,  because  the  flues  would  be  readily 
chilled,  and,  therefore,  be  less  apt  to  draw  properly; 
that  the  amount  of  heat  thereby  lost  would  make 
passages  and  rooms  warm  where  they  would  be 
otherwise  chilly  ;  that  the  doors  should  be  put  in  the 
side  of  the  room,  not  in  the  narrow  end  ;  and  that  the 
fireplaces  should  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  doors, 
provided  the  walls  are  of  sufficient  length;  and  that 
the  doors  to  these  apartments  should  open  on  the 
room  instead  of  on  the  wall,  especially  when  the  side 
wall  is  close  to  the  door.  I  don't  speak  of  bedrooms, 
&c„  which  must  opeu  according  to  situation  of 
beds,  Sec. 

I  find  in  "  Domus's"  mode  of  arrangement  that  all 
the  fireplaces  and  flues  are  in  external  w.alls,  the  doors 
to  the  reception  rooms  open  in  the  narrow  end,  the 
rooms  are  arranged  end  on  to  the  hall ;  no  room  has 
a  side  light  except  the  drawing-room  (and  this  is  a 
glass  door  into  conservatory),  and  the  doors  open  on 
the  side  walls,  no  matter  how  close  the  frame  may  be 
to  same ;  this  much  with  regard  to  principles  of 
arrangement.  With  respect  to  minor  points,  con- 
sider:ible  want  of  thought  is  displayed  :  the  drawing- 
room  is  too  small,  the  dining-room  is  too  narrow  for 
convenience  of  service,  and  about  one  foot  additional 
is  pr.actic,illy  taken  off  by  the  projection  of  chimney- 
breast  ;  there  is  no  space  for  a  proper  sideboard  at  end 
next  serving-door,  there  is  no  serving-rooin,  nor  even 
room  for  a  serving-table  in  back  passage.     There  is 
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no  mistress's  pantry,  nnd  the  store-room,  if  intended 
for  that  purpose,  is  absurdly  small. 

The  housemaids'  closet.  thous;h  not  so  narrow  as 
' '  Domus' '  Critic"  mentions,  gives  no  elbow  room, 
and  is  so  awkwardly  placed  that  the  inmates  will 
£renerally  pass  through  it  during  the  period  of  the 
day  that  the  housemaid  requires  to  use  her  wash- 
basin or  slop-pan.  The  eutrance-hall  is  narrow, 
and  has  no  provision  for  stove  or  grate  to  warm 
staircase  or  passage — made  especially  necessary  as 
the  fireplaces  are  in  outside  walls.  I  -will  not  re- 
capitulate the  objections  already  made  by  others  ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  imagine  that  "  Domus"  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  having  servants'  w.c.,  larder, 
coal-cellar, and,  I  may  add,  dairy,  wood-shed,  ashpit, 
boot  and  knife  cleaning  house,  shed  to  cover  pump 
and  unpacking  space,  and  tradesmen's  entrance — but 
he  apparently  intended  to  group  same  round  the 
kitchen  court, but  they  should  have  been  shown  on  plan, 
and  certainly  the  referees  should  have  made  an  al- 
lowance of  the  required  number  of  cube  feet  and  re- 
jected "Domus,"  if  the  additional  quantity  ex- 
ceeded the  conditions.  The  wash-house,  laundry, 
and  wine-cellar.  I  suppose,  are  intended  to  be  in 
basement.  I  think  the  reception  rooms  are  too  few  ; 
there  should  have  been  a  small  breakfast-room  ad- 
ditional on  ground  floor  in  a  house  of  this  class,  for 
even  if  the  library  was  used  generally  by  the  family 
as  morning-room  or  breakfast-room,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  have,  in  most  families,  a  children's 
study  or  general  family  room. 

I  provided  in  one  plan  a  good  room,  by  addirg  a 
few  feet  to  the  width  of  entrance  passage,  having  a 
fireplace,  window,  and  glass  door,  sheltered  by 
outer  door  and  porch.  I  have  found  the  hall,  thus 
utilised,  one  of  the  most  valuable  apartments  in  the 
house  for  general  purposes,  such  as  M'riting  and 
answering  letters,  holding  morning  service,  lounging 
and  reading-room  for  guests,  spare  room  for  parties, 
rrimions,  &c,  I  also  separated  my  kitchens  from 
the  main  house  by  a  covered  porch  opened  at  one 
.side,  and  the  service  could  be  made  either  through 
this  or  by  sliding  door  from  kitchen  to  service-room. 
I  have  never  found  that  this  porch  was  considered 
cold,  and  the  smell  from  kitchen  is  well  kept  away 
from  the  house.  The  referees  were  also  wrong  in 
stating  no  soft-water  cistern  was  provided  in  any  of 
the  plans,  as  I  did  so  in  both  plans,  with  overflow  to 
another  tank  in  yard  ;  I  also  proposed  to  put  the 
linen  in  presses  in  the  bath-room,  with  the  circula- 
ting pipes  from  boiler  to  hot  cistern  taken  through 
same.  In  mentioning  these  features  of  my  plans  I 
do  not  intend  to  make  invidious  comparisons  with 
the  successful  design,  but  wish  merely  to  help  the 
discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  plan,  and  to 
elicit  what  general  principles  guided  the  referees  in 
determining  the  merits  of  the  plans  submitted. 

I  may  state  that  I  quite  agree  with  the  referees 
in  some  points  concerning  "  Domus's  "  plan  5  it  is 
neatly  arranged,  there  is  a  minimum  of  space  in 
passages,  the  moms  have  a  good  aspect,  and  it  has 
the  recommendation  that  none  of  the  reception 
rooms  overlook  the  approach. 

Mr.  Lockwood's  plan  for  the  mansion  is  particu- 
larly good,  but  I  think  a  window  in  the  nortli-west 
corner  of  dining-room  would  add  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  room ;  I  coincide  with  him  against  the 
referees'  opinion  concerning  the  loggia.  The  hall 
donr  is  well  placed.  I  must  add  that  most  of  the 
strictures  on  this  plan  by  "H,"  except  the  point  as  to 
headroom  of  stairs,  and  a  few  of  those  of  '* '  Domus' ' 
Critic,"  are  somewhat  hypercritical.  I  think  it  unfair 
to  criticise  the  elevations  of  either  Mr.  Lockwood's 
mansion  or  "  Domus',"  as  the  instructions  put  little 
weight  on  these  points,  but  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out expressing  the  respect  I  have  for  the  evidence 
of  artistic  ability  and  thought  Mr.  Hicks  has  shown 
in  his  very  effective  design  for  a  mansion. — I  am,  &c.. 
Belfast.  F.  S. 


Sir, — As  yon  have  obligingly  opened  your  columns 
to  criticisms  on  the  designs  submitted  iu  thp  recent 
house  planning  competition,  I  venture  (tbough  I  was 
not  a  competitor)  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which  I  do 
not  think  out  of  place,  now  that  the  result  is  known, 
and  the  successful  designs  published.  The  designs 
submitted  by  "Kxporicntla"  and  "Domus"  have  been 
already  criticised  in  your  columns,  and  no  more  need 
be  said  of  them,  than  that  tho  design  by  "  Domus  " 
looks  practical ;  but  the  design  iUustrated  in  last  week's 
issue  certainly  needs  some  comment. 

In  Mr.  Ilicks's  plans  I  note  the  following  faults, 
which  a  little  care  might  have  avoided,  though  I  do 
not  think  that  they  can  have  escaped  the  searching 
eyes  of  the  referees.  On  the  ground  floor  a  large  hall 
with  a  flat  ceiling  is  very  insufficiently  lighted  from 
the  staircase  window,  nnd  from  small  lights  in  the 
porch,  and  there  is  a  dark  passage  leading  to  a  still 
darker  servants'  corridor.  &c.  I  find  that  there  is  a 
journey  through  a  dark  passagn  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  scullery  (which  has  no  outer  door),  though  they 
should  be  in  direct  commimication ;  and  that  the 
route  from  the  kitchen  to  the  larder  is  worse.    The 


cook's  pantry  is  neither  lighted  nor  ventilated,  and 
the  little  lobby  at  dining-room  service  door  is  as  badly 
off.  The  housekeeper's  room  is  uncomfortable,  and  the 
butler's  pantry  has  neither  plate  safe  nor  sink.  I  think 
tliat  the  best  water-closet  might  have  been  partitioned 
off  from  the  cloak-room  instead  of  being  placed  with 
its  door  iu  full  view  of  the  principal  rooms.  The 
doors  and  fireplaces  seem  to  be  badly  arranged  when 
considered  together,  many  of  the  doors  being  hung 
the  wrong  way.  The  absence  of  a  garden  entrance 
may  be  noted. 

On  the  first  floor  the  absence  of  a  water-closet  strikes 
one  immediately,  though  Mr.  Hicks  has  accounted  for 
it ;  but  there  certainly  should  be  one.  if  not  two  (for 
the  nursery  would  be  better  witli  one  attached  or  near 
to  it),  as  it  would  be  awkward  for  a  lady  to  have 
either  to  dodge  across  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  or 
else  climb  up  to  the  attic,  amongst  the  servants.  Nor 
is  there  a  bath-room,  which  is  now  considered  almost 
indispensable  iu  a  house  of  this  description.  This  floor 
seems  better  lighted  tlian  the  ground  floor,  but  Mr. 
Hicks  would  have  had  an  infinitely  better  hall,  and 
would  have  vastly  improved  his  house,  if  he  had  left 
his  hall  open  to  first  floor  ceiling,  with  only  a  gallery 
round  for  approach  to  the  bedrooms.  The  same  faults 
in  the  relative  positions  of  doors  and  fireplaces  are 
obvious  on  this  floor  as  on  the  ground  floor;  in  fact,  a 
good  deal  of  eccentricity  seems  to  have  been  displayed 
in  their  arrangement. 

As  regards  the  design  of  the  exterior,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  pains  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  designing  of  what  I  cannot  help  thinking 
ugly  excrescences  might  have  been  with  advantage 
devoted  to  the  plans,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
suflScient  attention.  I  know  something  of  West  Country 
prices;  but  though  they  are  low,  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Hicks  could  give  his  Cornish  clients  the  style  of  house 
he  shows,  with  its  statues,  enriched  stone  cornices,  Ac, 
at  lOd.  per  cube  foot.  I  woidd  rather  take  Mr.  Lock- 
wood's  at   lOd.,  than  Mr.  Ilicks's  at  Is. — I  am,  &c., 

F.T. 
P.S. — Mr.  Hicks  proposes  to  place  a  water-closet  on 
the  attic  floor;  surely  he  forgets  that  his  cistern  is  on 
the  level  of  that  floor,  and  that  his  water-closet  would 
be  a  closet  without  water.  Perhaps  this  was  an  after- 
thought when  he  found  he  had  not  provided  one  on 
first  floor. 


Sir, — Asgreat  objection  has  been  taken  to  thedesigu 
for  villa  bearing  the  undersigned  motto,  both  by  the 
referees  and  other  critics  (including  that  over  modest 
and  deeply-wronged  competitor  "  Red  Star")  on 
account  of  no  w.c.  having  been  provided  on  the  ground 
floor,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  a  closet  was  provided  under  stair,  which,  although 
not  shown  on  the  plan  fitted  up  as  a  w.c.  was  mentioned 
in  the  written  description  accompanying  it  as  being 
suitable  for  either  w.c.  or  wine-cellar  ;  and  as  there  are 
both  a  closet  and  pantry  opening  from  the  lobby,  a 
separate  place  for  wine  would  not  be  so  necessary  as  a 
w.c.  appears  to  be. — I  am,  &c.,         Glasgowegian. 

141,  West  George-street.  Glasgow,  May  1. 


Sir, — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  two 
prize  designs  illustrated  in  your  paper  last  week.  In 
regard  to  the  mansion,  the  doors  of  two  of  the  princi- 
pal apartments  being  under  the  stairs  are,  tlierefore, 
not  satisfactory  ;  most  of  the  doors  are  hung  too  near 
cross  walls;  the  w.c.  and  lavatory  are  too  near  back 
stairs  and  serving  room.  How  is  it  that  the  bedroom 
above  servants'  hall  has  only  one  window,  and  the 
smaller  bedroom  next  it  two  windows?  There  is  much 
resemblance  in  the  general  plaus  to  the  superior  plans  of 
Hignell  House,  Oxon.,  illustrated  in  Building  News 
of  14th  April,  1870.  The  elevations  want  that  dignity 
and  mass  which  are  so  desirable. 

In  regard  to  the  plans  and  elevations  of  villa,  the 
least  said  the  soonest  mended. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  competition 
plans  be  illustrated  in  the  r.uiLDiNO  News  and  then 
published  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  sketch-book. 
— I  am,  &c.,  John  Stuart. 

Woodside,  April  23. 


Sir, — Mr.  William  A.  Goss,  of  Torquay,  builder, 
has  ventured  to  collect  all  the  errors  which  the  referees 
pointed  out  in  all  the  mentioned  plans  iu  this  compe- 
tition in  such  manner  as  to  insinuate  that  all  such 
errors  are  attached  to  one  design.  His  statements  tind 
a  climax  thus :  "And  then  again,  fancy?  a  mansion 
without  a  w.c.  on  the  first  floor!"  Without  even 
waiting  to  see  the  plans  he  therefrom  draws  the  very 
enlightened  conclusion  that  "in  Torquay  such  planning 
would  be  rejected  by  the  merest  tyro  of  speculative 
builders." 

I  will  call  Mr.  Goss's  attention  to  a  correspondence 
which  appeared  in  the  local  (Torquay)  papers  about 
five  years  ago,  wherein  the  system  of  w.c.  arrangement 
in  Torquay  was  utterly  condemned,  not  only  by  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  but  also  by  one  of  their 
leading  architects,  inasmuch  as  the  drains  were  venti- 
lated into  the  houses  (chiefly  the  bedrooms)  and  also 
into  the  house  cisterns,  thus  poisoning  the  water.  That 
was  a  state  of  things  which  in  my  design  (illustrated 
last  week)  was  most  carefully  guarded  against,  and  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  \ 
explanations. 

None  of  the  other  errors  which  Mr.  Goss  has  enu- 
merated are  attributable  to  my  design,  and  I  therefore 
venture  to  ask  himiu  what  respects  houses  at  Torquay 
are  superior  thereto  ? 


I  would  further  warn  you,  sir,  not  to  accept  Mr. 
Goss  as  an  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  this  kind 
without  further  evidence.  He  has  assumed  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  Law  Courts 
criticisms,  which  Mr.  Street  happily  describes  thus  :— 
"  He  damns  all  designs"  (without  even  seeing  them) 
"  with  a  singular  impartiality,  and  with  an  assumption 
of  omniscience  which  is  superb." 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Goss  may  possibly  include  himself 
in  the  "  tyro  of  speculative  builders  "  (for  he  has  erected 
not  a  few  houses),  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  this  paper  if  he  would  kindly 
publish  therein  the  plans  of  houses  by  the  said  "  specu- 
lative builders  of  Torquay."  that  all  may  judge  for 
themselves  how  far,  in  comparison,  the  inferiority  of 
plans  in  this  competition  is  "  really  surprising."— I 
am,  &c.,  James  Hicks. 

Kedruth,  April  27, 


STONE  AND  ITS  SELECTION. 
Sir, — If  Mr.  Trickett  had  read  my  note  more  care- 
fully he  would  have  observed  that  I  noticed  two 
materials — one  a  true  granite,  that  is.  imperishable  ; 
another,  with  soda  in  its  composition,  which  is  of  no  use 
in  building.  I  saw  a  polished  granite  coped  tomb  in 
Wormhill  Churchyard,  Derbyshire,  a  few  days  ago, 
which  had  been  erected  eighteen  years,  and  it  looked 
as  fresh  as  if  just  set  up,  whereas  the  stone  monuments 
around  were  black  with  dirt  and  vegetation,  and  fast 
decaying. — I  am,  &c.,  H.  Travis. 


SANITARY.— CLOSETS. 
Sir,— May  I  call  the  attention  of  "  B.  F."  to  tho 
futility  of  his,  or  IMr.  Underhay's,  proposal  to  enamel 
receivers  or  containers?  Certainly  a  smooth  surface 
does  not  so  readily  retain  matter  as  a  rough  one,  but, 
in  this  case,  however  smooth  the  surface  miglit  be,  it 
would  soon  become  furred  even  by  water  only,  and 
consequently  roughened,  so  that  the  process  of  accu- 
mulation goes  on  as  before,  the  result  being  a  continual 
exhalation  of  poisonous  gases  in  a  pjreater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  temperature,  which,  if  not  escaping 
at  other  times,  must,  of  course,  do  so  when  displaced 
by  water  when  pan  is  tilted.  As  a  matter  of  sanitary 
science,  receivers  or  containers  must  be  utterly  and 
completely  condemned,  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
inventors  ;  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  costliness,  which,  as  a  matter  of  trade,  must  be 
considered,  which  no  doubt  makes  '•  B.  F."  hesitate  to 
give  an  unqualified  verdict  apainst  them.  If  they 
were  merely  superfluous  they  might  be  tolerated,  as 
complication  and  costliness  have  ;;reat  charms  f  or  m-iny ; 
but  being  positive  fever  breeders,  it  is  time  they  were 
cast  aside  as  curiosities  of  sanitary  science.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  anything  more  simple  and  effective 
than  the  syphon  trap  and  pan — not  the  old  long  funnel- 
sliaped  soil  retainers,  but  those  which  pre-entthe  least 
soiling  surface,  several  good  patterns  of  which  are  now 
iu  the  market.  A  good  sui)ply  of  water,  freely  used, 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  all  water-closets,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  supply,  I  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  that  two  or  three  pails  full 
be  daily  thrown  down,  that  soil  may  be  forced  out  of 
drains  into  sewers.— I  am.  &c.,      T.  H.  Saunders. 


FIXED  WASHSTANDS. 


Sir, — Along  with  many  valuable  suggestions  by 
"  B.  F."  I  find  him  recommending  one  which  I  hope 
he  will  give  us  some  better  reason  for  adopting  than 
the  mere  desire  to  lighten  the  housemaids"  labour.  He 
advises  fixed  washstauds  throughout  a  house,  so  unex- 
ceptionably,  indeed,  that  to  any  one  who  suffers 
already  more  than  enough  from  connections  of  w.c.  and 
sinks  with  the  sewer  and  its  pestiferous  miasmata,  it 
seems  a  very  hazardous  experiment  to  increase  the 
dose.  I  do  not  know  that  any  argument  he  can  ad- 
duce will  persuade  me  to  advise  my  clients  to  such  a 
step,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  has  got  to 
say. — lam  Ac,  An  Architect. 

April  28. 


PARLIATVEENTARY  NOTES. 

S.  Stephen's  Chapel. — Mr.  Ayrtou,  on  Friday,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Liddell.  said  his  aftention  ha;!  beeu 
directed  to  the  injury  done  by  the  fumes  of  the  lamps 
now  placed  in  vS.  Stephen's  Chapel  to  tho  tracery, 
ornamental  work,  and  painted  glass  contigunus,  and 
the  best  way  of  providing  against  it  in  future  was  to 
remove  the  lamps  altogether.  Tho  damage  doue  was 
not  of  a  permanent  character,  and  could  be  easily 
washed  off. 

Pollution  OF  Rivers. — Mr.  Dimsdalc,  on  Thurs- 
day week,  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  ho  was  now  prepared  to  state 
what  modification,  if  any,  he  would  consent  to  make 
in  the  staudard  of  purity  laid  down  in  clause  33  of 
tho  Public  Health  Bill. — Mr.  Stansfeld  replied  that 
his  invitations  for  suggestions  on  tho  pollution  of 
rivers  had  beeu  very  liberally  responded  to,  and  ho 
had  received  a  sufficient  number  of  answers  to  tako 
them  into  consideration  immediately.  lie  c<'uld 
assure  the  hon.  member,  however,  that  in  redrafting 
the  clause  in  question — for  it  would  probably  amount 
to  that — he  would  take  care  that  every  member  of 
the  House,  and  every  one  outside  interested  iu  tho 
matter,  should  have  ample  opportunity  of  considering 
the  modilications  he  might  contemplate. 
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Jntercommunttatrtm. 


Qi'Esrroxs. 

[2MJt.] — Milled  Lead. — Will  any  reader  inform  me 
what  size  sheets  of  milled  leud  arc  usually  made? — 
G.  H. 

[2544.1— Bight  and  Left  Hand  Lock.— Will 
Fome  correspondent  of  the  Itni-niNG  News  kindly 
inform  me  if  there  is  any  fixed  rule  for  nscertaininpr 
ri/fht-hand  from  left-hand  locks?  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  builclinp  trades  In  sjonie  localities  to  di.'JtiuL'uiish 
the  different  h:md8  tlius:  In  holdinj;  the  lock  with  the 
heviUed  «ido  of  the  bolts  towards  you.  if  theboltscome 
on  the  left  hiiud  it  is  called  a  left-hand  lock,  and  if  on 
the  rifiht  hand  a  right-hand  loi-k.  In  ordering  some 
locks  a  few  days  ago  of  an  ironmonger,  his  description 
of  right  and  left  hand  locks  war  quite  the  reverse  of 
that  given  above.  I  should  also  he  obliged  if  some  one 
would  describe  right  and  left  hand  rising  butts.— A 

3IECHANIC. 

tJ54A.] —Ancient  Lights.— If  I  have  a  row  of 
cottages  which  for  forty  years  have  enjoyed  light  and 
air  from  the  garden  of  a  neighbour  over  his  garden 
wall(.<(ay  Idft.  high),  do  I  lose  that  benefit  by  pulling 
the  cottages  down  and  soon  afterwards  erecting  a  ter- 
race of  higli  houses  on  the  ground  ?  or  has  tlie  privilege 
of  light  and  air  become  attached  to  the  soil,  as  I  believe 
lawyers  term  it?— 1*addington. 


REPLIES, 
[263G.] — Tar  Pavement.— Refer    to    reply  157(;, 

p.  231,  Vol.   XVII.  of  the  iJl  ILDINC  NeWS. — NODE. 

[2.')38.1— Colouring  Stucco. — James  Murray,  of 
Torquay,  sends  a  circular  in  unswcr  to  this  question, 
lie  says  his  silicate  oxide  puint  *'  may  bo  used  mixed 
with  water  for  rendering  walls  impervious  to  raiu  and 
damp.  When  required  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  one-third  part  of  thoroughly-slaked  lime. 
and  applied  with  an  ordinary  painter's  brush — not  a 
whitening  brush.  The  water  with  which  it  is  mixed 
should  be  made  hot,  and  contain  one  ounce  of  best 
London  glue,  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water.  Three 
coats  should  be  applied  at  intervals  of  two  days  each 
to  render  the  covering  thoroughly  effective.  When 
mixed  with  gas  tar,  two  coats  will  suffice  for  ordinary 
purposes." — Ed. 

[2539.]— Area  of  Sewer. — "A  Junior  Assistant" 
desires  to  learn  how  tn  calculate  the  sizes  of  sewers  to 
drain  given  areas  of  the  rain  which  falls  thereon.  3Iany 
persons,  from  lack  of  this  knowledge,  have  laid  down 
sewers  too  small,  but  more  frequently  considerably  too 
large,  and  nmch  money  has  been  wasted  in  conse- 
quence. This  last  error  has  also  been  augmented  by 
supposing  that  any  given  quantity  of  rainfall  runs  off 
the  surface  as  fast  as  it  falls  thereon,  and  that  sewers 
should  be  made  large  enough  to  discharge  the  quantity 
in  the  same  time  that  it  falls.  Now.  rain  is  either 
light,  moderate,  or  heavy,  and  therefore  is  never  con- 
.<itant  in  (piantity  for  any  given  time.  It  falls  some- 
times lightly  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  barely  wets 
the  surface;  sometimes  moderately  for  many  hours  or 
a  day  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  heavily  for  one  or 
two  hours  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  per 
hour.  Hence,  a  standaid  depth  of  rainfall,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  sizes  of  sewer.s  for  removing  it,  is  dilficult 
to  determine.  Observation  and  fxp<^rienee,  however, 
have  proved  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  a  rain- 
fall of  one  inch  in  depth  per  hour.  Then  it  becomes  a 
question  what  sizes  sewers  should  be  put  down  to  re- 
move this  from  certain  iovra  areas.  In  lSl'.-4i;,  while 
I  was  surveyor  of  the  Westminster  sewers,  I  gauged 
these  sewers,  both  in  Avct  and  dry  weather,  with  the 
view  to  detei-mine  this.  From  these  gangings  I  de- 
duced results  which  enabled  me  to  fix  the  sizes  of 
sewers  for  draining  towns  with  tolerable  accuracy.  I 
found  that  the  discharge  of  rain  from  the  surface. 
whatever  was  the  fall  upon  it,  was  never  so  much  nor 
so  fast  as  the  fall- that  these,  in  fact,  were  dependent 
upon  the  duration  and  degree  of  the  fall,  the  permea- 
bility, friction,  and  incliimtion  of  the  surface,  and  the 
porosity  of  the  subsoil.  I  also  found  thnt  wlien  rain 
falls  Iwavily.  three-sevenths  of  it  runs  off  the  surface 
into  the  sewers  as  fast  as  it  falls  thereon  ;  that  three- 
Rcventbs  continues  to  run  off  for  some  hours  after  the 
fall  has  ceased  ;  and  that  of  the  remaining,  one-seventh 
part  is  retained  in  the  hollows  in  the  surface,  and 
evaporates,  part  is  worked  up  by  the  traffic  into  slush. 
and  part  is  absorbed  by  the  surface  soil  and  the  subsoil 
beneath.  Hence,  with  this  result,  and  having  the  areas 
to  be  drained,  the  inclinations  of  the  sewers,  and  the 
depth  of  rainfall  per  hour.  "A  Junior  Assistant"  may 
easily  calculate  the  sizes  of  sewers  necessary  to  drain 
any  given  areas  of  the  rain  falling  thereon.  Thus,  for 
draining  a  series  of  streets  or  districts  consisting  of  one. 
three,  six,  ten.  seventeen,  twenty-live,  and  thirty-five 
acres,  the  inclinations  for  the  sewers  being  1  in  200, 
and  the  rainfall  one  inch  per  hour,  the  sewers  should 
be  Oin..  ;'in.  12in.  I'.in.  isin.  21in.  and  24in.  diameter 
respectively.  "A  Junior  Assistant  "  should  provide  a 
"  separate  system  "  of  pipes  for  removing  the  sewage 
from  the  houses,  with  proper  water-tmps  at  all  the 
sink  and  closet  inlets,  and  ventilating  pipes  leading 
therefrom  into  the  soil  pipes,  which  should  be  carried 
above  the  house-tops  away  from  chimney  tops  and 
attic  windows.  Then  the  houses  would  be  drained  in 
a  sanitary,  and  not.  as  now  practised,  in  an  insanitary 
manner.  In  regard  to  this.  anil,  indeed,  generally 
"  on  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  towns."  see  my 
paper  rend  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow 
in  February  last. — John  Fhu.lip9. 


r2.''.40.]— Dilapidations.— I  beg  to  say.  in  reply 
to  "  E.  J.  L.'s"  questions: — 1.  It  is  not  a  legal  notice 
to  serve  a  notice  upon  one  of  the  houses  as  originally 
g^rauted.  The  sub-leasing  of  the  property  does  not 
affect  the  notices  in  any  way;  it  is  not.  therefore. 
necessary  to  serve  a  notice  upon  each  sub-lessee.  With 
regard  to  the  next  query.  "  Is  the  original  h'ssee  (his 
heirs,  executors,  or  assigns)  bound  to  pass  it  (the 
notice)  on,  and  retain  his  responsibihty  for  nil  to  the 
original  lessor?''  Xo.  he  is  not  bound  to  pass  it  on. 
He  cannot  be  compelled,  but  he  will  usually  do  so. 
because  it  is  to  his  interest.  As  to  his  retaining  his 
responsibility.that  he  cannot  help  :  it  is  a  liability  which 
coexists  with  the  dni-ation  of  the  lease,  2.  Party 
wall :  The  work  should  be  described  in  the  usual  w:iy. 
The  imttv  will  give  the  lessee  a  motive  power — he  will 
see  the  A.  O.  and  explain  the  matter  tliat  he  is  bound 
to  rebuild.  A.  ()..  if  wise,  will  call  in  his  surveyor  to 
meet  li.  O.'s  surveyor.  If  they  agree,  good  ;  but  they 
may  consider  that  the  lessor's  surveyor  is  wrong  in  re- 
quiring the  rebuilding  :  in  this  event  they  will  proceed 
under  the  Dangerous  Structures  Act.  —  Banister 
Kletciikr. 

[L'5.t'_>.]— Chimney  Moving  in  America.— In 
reply  to  "  W.  II.  K.,"  I  send  the  following  short 
account  (extracte  1  from  the  Scifitfr\fic  Anu-r'tcan)  of  the 
moving  of  the  chimney  referred  to: — "The  Cabot 
Company,  of  Brunswick.  Maine,  in  order  to  enlarge 
their  cotton  mill,  moved  their  large  smoke  stack  chim- 
ney—Tsft.  high,  7ft.  Din.  square  at  base,  and  5ft.  square 
at  top,  containing  more  than  40.000  bricks,  and  weigli- 
ing  more  than  100  tons — 20ft..  without  rollers  or  bails, 
or  guys  or  braces  to  steady  it — one  of  the  greatest  feats 
ever  performed  in  the  State.  It  was  planned  and 
carried  out  by  Superintendent  Benjamin  Greenes,  not 
one  of  those  engaged  having  ever  witnessed  the 
moving  of  such  a  body.  It  was  accomplished  by  build- 
ing such  ways  as  are  used  in  launching  ships,  surfaces 
planed,  and  greased,  chimney  wedged  up.  and  moved 
by  two  jack  screws  in  four  and  a  half  hours.  The  flues 
were  disconnected  from  the  boiler  at  one  o'clock  p.m., 
and  at  half-past  nine  the  same  evening  the  flues  were 
again  connected,  fires  going,  and  steam  up." — Delta. 


LAND  AND  BTJILDINa  SOCIETIES. 

Cheshunt  Bcildixg  Society. — The  accounts  of 
this  society  for  the  past  year  show  that  the  receipts 
have  very  much  increased,  being  £4,348,  tho  with- 
drawals in  the  same  period  beinj^  £2.635,  and  the  ad- 
vances £1,490,  leaving  a  nett  increase  of  funds, 
after  pajTng  expenses,  of  about  £200. 

SoirTiiEND. — A  public  moetinfj  has  boon  held  in 
Smithend  in  connection  with  the  Richard  Qreen 
Building  and  Investment  Society,  the  head  oflfice  of 
wliich  is  in  Feuchurch-strcot.  in  order  to  introduce 
its  operation  into  Southend  and  the  neighbourhood, 
tliis  society  having  adopted  a  system  of  agencies, 
affording  persons  in  the  country  facilities  for  business 
with  it. 

St.\fford  llrxrAL  Pprmanent  Benefit  Build- 
iN(r  Society. — Tlio  annual  meeting  of  this  sacicty 
was  held  on  Thursday  week.  The  report  showed 
that  tho  tntal  amount  received  by  the  sncicty  during 
tlie  past  year  was  ,£S.OS(J  10s.,  being  35  per  rent,  in 
excess  of  tho  receipts  of  tho  previous  year.  On  ac- 
count of  withdrawals,  payments  to  the  extent  of 
£1.858  ISs.  8d.  had  been  made,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£12,^^58  lOs.  Id.  at  the  credit  of  7524  ordinary  shares, 
;ind  £8.(178 fis.  Hd.  .atthe  creditof  872  investing  shares. 
On  account  of  advances,  £3.347  l(is.  7d.  had  been 
debited  capital  account,  £771  15s.  3d.  of  ■which  re- 
main at  the  credit  of  mortgage  account.  The  work- 
ing expenses  amount  to  £87  8s.  9d.,  to  meet  wliic)! 
fees  and  discounts  yielded  £144  13s.  Od.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  .£1(J1  l.'is.  3d.  at  tho  credit  of  expenses  ac- 
count. At  tho  expiration  of  tho  current  year,  a 
second  bonus  would  be  declared,  in  whicli  all  mem- 
bers on  the  register  three  months  previous  to  that 
date  would  have  a  right  to  participate. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
The    Th.vmes    Emu.wkmknt. —  The   Duke   of 

r>i:CCLErCH      v.      THE      J[ETR0P0L1T.\N      BoAUD     OF 

WoiiKS. — In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday  moni- 
ing,  judgment  was  given  in  the  appeal  of  the  Duke 
of  Bueeleuch  against  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Loril  Chelmsford  presided,  and  the  other  learned 
lords  ])resent  were  T-ord  Westbury.  Lord  Cairns,  and 
Lord  Colonsay.  Tho  original  action  out  of  wliich 
tliis  appeal  arose  was  ctm^menced  in  18G7,  and  was 
hnnight  to  recover  a  sum  of  £8,325,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  tlie  appellant  by  an  umpire  appointed 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
Art  (18G2).  as  compensation  for  ta,king  away  a  jetty 
in  which  tho  appellant  had  an  interest,  and  for  tho 
appellant's  interest  in  certain  lands  adjacent  being 
injuriously  affected  by  the  execution  of  the  respon- 
dent's works,  together  with  interest  on  that  amount 
and  the  costs.  At  tho  trial  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
in  the  duke's  favour,  and  this  their  lordships  upheld. 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenteks 
AND  JoiNEUS. — On  Monday,  Mr.  M'Donald  moved. 
in  tho  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  for  a  mandamus 
<-aUing  nptm  tlie  Registrar  of  Kri<'ndly  Societies  to 
sliow  cause  wliy  he  should  not  register  the  Aniiilga- 
mated  Society  <if  Carpenters  and  Joiners  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Unions  Act  of  1871.  Uo 
moved  on  behalf  of  Terrell  Matthews  and  six  other 


members  of  the  Society,  which  was  established  in 
1860.  The  Society,  whose  head-quai-ters  were  iu 
London,  liad,  in  1871,  242  provincial  branches,  with 
over  10,000  members,  and  a  revenue  of  £29.000.  Tho 
funds  iu  the  bauds  of  tho  treasurers  o^the  branches 
amounted  to  a  total  of  £17,000.  Differences  having 
arisen  among  the  members,  they  resulted  iu  a  split — 
one  section  going  to  Manchester  and  calling  them- 
selves the  Society,  tho  other  remaining  iil  London 
and  retaining  all  the  books  and  jiapers.  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  piirposc  of  protecting  the  fun<ls  that 
the  Society  should  be  registered  under  the  Act  of 
last  year,  and  both  bodies  having  applied  to  the  Re- 
gistrar (Mr.  Stephenson)  to  register,  ho  refused  in 
each  case,  founding  his  refusal  upon  a  rule  made 
under  tho  Act  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  tiie  effect 
that  no  trade  union  should  be  registered  under  a 
name  identieally  the  same  as  that  of  another  society. 
In  the  ju'csent  instance  each  body  had  asked  to  bo 
registered  uuderprociselythesame  title. — Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  :  If  the  Registrar  had  complied  with  one 
application,  he  must  have  refused  the  (>ther.  He 
therefore  must  have  given  One  body  a  great  advantage 
over  tho  other,  although  he  liad  no  means  of  deciding 
which  was  iu  tho  right.  I  think  wiieu  tho  Society 
has  chosen  to  separate  itself,  the  Registrar  may  well 
refuse  to  register  unless  the  title  of  one  is  varied. — 
Mr.  M'Ponald:  Assuming  that  the  Mancliester  sec- 
tion has  split  in  violation  of  tho  rules  of  the  Society, 
!is  I  think  1  am  justified  in  doing,  I  ven  ure  to  submit 
that  the  Registrar  had  no  power  to  refuse. — Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn :  Are  you  riglit  in  making  that 
assumption  ?  I  suppose  the  Mainihester  people  say 
that  the  London  people  are  usurpers. — Mr.  M'Donald 
admitted  that  wa-s  so,  but  explained  that  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Society  it  was  to  remain  and  bt> 
governed  iu  Loudon.  Those  rules  could  be  altered 
by  a  meeting  of  members  properly  called,  but  no 
regular  meeting  has  been  held  for  tlioir  alteration. — 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  said  ho  did  not  think  that  tlic- 
Registrar  bad  any  power  or  means  to  decide  whether 
the  meeting  had  beeu  properly  called. — The  Court 
granted  a  rule  nisi,  copies  of  which  were  to  bo  served 
upon  the  Rcgistrai",  and  also  on  tho  representative  of 
the  Manchester  body. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Soutuampton.  —  Three  stained  glass  windows 
have  just  becu  erected  over  the  west  door  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Deny's,  Southampton,  by  Messrs. 
Bnchan  &  Son,  of  that  town.  The  subject  of  the 
centre  window  is  tho  Good  Shephex'd ;  the  smaller 
windows  contain  figm-es  of  tho  Evangelists. 

London.  —  Two  more  memorial  windows  have, 
within  tlie  past  fortnight,  been  added  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Church  of  S.  Lawrence  Jewry,  Guildhall. 
In  each  window  two  events,  taken  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, are  depicted  ;  in  one  there  is  the  laying  of  the 
body  of  our  Lord  in  the  sepulchre,  surrounded  by  the 
hol}^  women;  also  Elisha  and  the  Shnnamite  womaif. 
In  the  other  window  are  represented  S.  I'aul  before 
Agrippa,  and  the  Judgment  of  Solomon.  Tho  win- 
dows are  by  Messrs  Clayton  &  Bell.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  two  niore  windows  during  the  year.  Both  are 
ready  for  insertion,  but  ouo  will  bo  on  view  in  the 
International  Exhibition. 


MEETINGS    FOR    THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Koval  Institute  of  Bnirisii    Anriii- 
tects. — special  General  Meeting  of  Mem- 
bers only.     8  p.m. 
Institution  of  Surveyors.    8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  or  Civil  Engineers. 
8  p.m. 

Friday. — AucniTErTURAL  Association. — Meeting 
of  Class  of  <_'onstruet'on  and  J'ractice; 
subject:  "Plnmbinff."  G.SO  p.m. — Meeting 
of  Class  of  Desigu ;  subject :  *'  Village 
Smithy."    8  p.m. 


CHIPS. 

The  parish  church  of  Petersfield,  Hants,  is  to  be 
restored,  at  a  cost  of  Xi;,000,  from  designs  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Blomfield. 

It  is  stited  that  M.  Gustave  Dor^  is  about  to 
challenge  the  opinion  of  tlie  world  of  art  on  a  grand 
scale.  He  has  just  fniishcd  a  picture  30ft.  long  by 
•JOIt.  wide,  at  which  he  h:is  beeu  working  pretty  con- 
stantly for  about  four  years.  Tlio  subject  <.>f  this 
largo  composition  is  "  Christ  leaving  the  Temple,'* 
and  it  contains  about  400  figures. 

The  members  anti  adiierents  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Gateshead  have  determined  npon 
tho  erection  of  a  church  at  tho  junction  of  Bewick- 
road  and  High  West-street,  to  seat  between  800  and 
900  persons,  and  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  J  Lish,  archi- 
tect, of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  been  selected  by 
the  congregation. 

The  old  market  at  Lewes,  which  for  some  years 
past  has  been  unused,  is  being  rapidly  demolished, 
preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  new  Record  Room 
and  other  ofKces  for  tiie  use  of  the  corporation.  Th» 
building  will  be  erected  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Card^ 
architect)  by  Mr.  Berry. 
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The  East  London  Mitseuji. — The  visit  of  tlie 
Queen  to  open  the  East  London  Museum  is  not 
liliel.v  to  be  an  early  event,  for  the  works  are  at  a 
stardstill.  The  arrival  of  cases  from  South  Ken- 
sington has  stopped,  and  the  internal  arrangements 
are  incomplete.  The  cause,  according  to  the  Metro- 
politan, is  stated  to  be  that  the  Government  has 
stopped  the  granting  of  money  for  the  works.  Last 
week  Sir  Richard  Wallace  paid  a  visit  to  the  museum, 
and  this  week  the  first  portion  of  the  valuable  galler}- 
of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  which  he  has  promised 
to  contribute  to  the  museum  arrived  at  Bethnal 
Green  from  Paris.  Pending  their  final  arrangement 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  North  Gallery.  The 
splendid  majolica  fountain  which  was  manufactured 
by  Minton  for  the  Exhibition  of  18G2,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000  is  to  be  erected  at  the  south  entrance  to  the 
East  London  Museum ;  and  the  excavation  for  the 
fountain  is  rapidly  proceeding.  The  ground  sur- 
rounding the  museum  is  being  levelled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  ornamentally  laid  out. 

The  Cn.iPTER  House  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
— On  Monday  morning  the  newly-restored  Chapter 
House  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  thrown  open  for 
the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  Chapter  House 
was  built  in  1250  by  Henry  IIL,  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  Chapter  House  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  as 
founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  "its  beauty  called  "  The  Incomparable 
Chapter  House."  In  1865,  after  the  removal  of  the 
records  to  the  Rolls  House,  on  the  800th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Chapter  and  the  600th  an- 
niversary of  the  House  of  Commons,  its  restoration 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Cowper-Temple, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  requisite  sum  was 
granted  by  Parliament,  and  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  who  restored  the  place  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  its  original  state.  The  roof  has  been 
«ntirely  rebuilt,  and  the  paintings,  which  were  con- 
cealed by  bookshelves,  are  now  disclosed.  Those  at 
the  east  end,  over  the  stalls  of  the  abbot  and  his  four 
chief  officers,  are  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  re- 
present the  seraphs  round  the  throne  of  the  Saviour, 
and  those  round  the  walls  were  painted  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  one  of  the  monks  of  the  convent, 
named  John  of  Northampton,  andrepresent  scenes  from 
the  Revelation  of  S.  John,  with  pictures  of  birds  and 
beasts  underneath.  The  figures  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  representing  the  Angel  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  are  ancient ;  the  central  figure  is  modern,  but 
represents  what  was  formerly  there.  The  tiles  in  the 
floor,  covered  with  curious  heraldic  emblems,  are  now 
seen  for  the  first  time.  The  tr,-icery  of  the  windows 
has  been  restored  after  the  model  of  the  one  which 
bad  been  left  uninjured  on  the  north-west  side.  It 
still  remains  for  them  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass, 
according  to  the  original  design. 

EuBELE  EoADS. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Public  Parks  Commissioners  gravel  roads 
with  rubble  foundations  are  better  suited  for  light 
and  jileasure  trafiic,  and  more  agreeable  to  horses, 
than  macadamised  roads,  besides  being  less  difficult 
to  maintain,  and  requiring  less  attention  in  watering. 
The  method  of  constructing  these  roads,  which 
appears  to  be  general  throughout  the  New  York 
parks,  is  briefly  as  follows : — On  the  prepared  road- 
bed, trimmed  with  a  crown  of  eight  inches  at  the 
centre,  and  rolled  firm,  rubble  stones  are  deposited, 
not  over  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  less. 
The  layer  of  rubble  stones  is  surfaced  by  spreading 
■over  it  fine  rubble  or  quarry  chips,  to  fill  the  inter- 
stices and  smooth  the  surface,  and  a  light  roller  is 
then  passed  over  it  to  compact  it.  A  light  layer  of 
graielly  earth  is  then  spread  over  and  moistened  by 
means  of  water-carts,  and  rolled  down  firmlj-  so  as 
effectually  to  close  all  apertures  against  the  admission 
of  tlie  gravel  to  be  placed  on  the  top.  The  gravel 
is  applied  in  two  layers,  a  slight  coat  of  gravelly 
loam  being  spread  after  the  first  is  laid  down  to 
cause  the  whole  to  bind.  The  road  is  then 
thoroughly  rolled  until  the  surface  has  become  hard 
and  consolidated 

Superstitions  of  the  British  Builder. — 
Commenting  on  the  unnecessary  work  given  in  many 
instances  to  household  servants,  tiie  Saturday 
Review  remarks  that  "  one  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  British  builder,  if  not  also  of  the  British  house- 
holder, is  the  amount  of  stonework  which  is  pro- 
vided for  the  express  purpose  of  being  hearth- 
stoned  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  result  is  de- 
lightful to  the  eye,  and  it  involves  constant  and 
troublesome  labour.  If  tiles  or  coloured  bricks  were 
used,  we  might  have  a  highly  picturesque  and 
agreeable   combination   of   colours,   and  the   whole 


could  be  cleansed  in  a  few  seconds  with  a  mop  and 
a  bucket  of  water.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  builders  should  trouble  themselves  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dwellings  which  they  construct ; 
but  if  tlie  inhabitants  would  only  show  themselves 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  the  builders  would  find 
it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  matters. 
Nothing  can  be  more  barbarous  and  disgraceful,  for 
example,  than  the  way  in  which  windows  are  usually 
cleaned  by  men,  and  still  more  commonly  by  women, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
in  which  there  are  not  one  or  two  accidents,  and 
usuallv  fatal  accidents,  on  this  account.  If  domestic 
servants  would  unite  in  a  strike  ag.ainst  this  practice, 
thev  would  deserve  support.  It  would  require  only 
theslightest  mechanical  ingenuity  to  devise  a  form 
of  window-frame  which  Avould  move  on  a  swivel, 
so  that  it  could  he  cleaned  from  the  inside. 

Class  of  Con.struction  and  Practice,  Archi- 
tectural Association. — The  thirteenth  meeting 
of  this  Class  for  the  present  session  will  take  place 
on  Friday  evening  next,  the  10th  inst.,  when  the 
subject  will  be  "  Plumbing."  The  following  are  the 
questions : — 1.  Illustrate  the  method  of  performing 
the  leadwork  to  an  ordinary  slated  roof.  2.  Explain 
the  parts  and  action  of  a  common  pump,  and  an 
ordinary  water-closet  apparatus.  3.  What  is  a 
"  wipe  joint,"  and  how  formed  ?  Describe  any  other 
joints  used  by  a  plumber.  4.  Illustrate  and  fuU.y 
describe  the  method  of  covering  a  slightly  pitched 
roof  with  zinc.  5.  Give  specification  for  the  gas- 
fitting  to  a  14-roomed  house  ;  upon  what  data  do 
3'ou  calculate  ?  Explain  the  action  of  meter.  6. 
Why  is  paint  used,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  7. 
Distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  glass  and 
glazing  in  general  use. 
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The  natives  of  Madras  have  subscribed  21,000 
rupees  for  the  erection  of  a  School  of  Arts. 

The  Musical  Standard  hears  that  an  immediate 
enlargement  and  alteration  of  the  choir  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  is  contemplated.  A  site  has  been  secured 
in  Newgate-street  for  a  choristers'  school,  which  will 
shorily  be  commenced,  aud  will  accommodate  40 
boys. 

Messrs.  King's  tender  (£7,4.S5)  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Oamberwell  Vestry  Hall  lias  been  accepted 
by  the  Vestry.  Mr.  Power,  of  Walbrook,  is  the 
architect. 

Hatfield  Church  will  be  reopened  on  June  29th, 
after  restoration. 

It  is  proposed  to  thoroughly  restore  Chcsbunt 
parish  church. 

Fireworks  and  music  are  important  items  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  works  department  of  the 
Municipal  Government  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Less  than  nine  months'  supply  is  set  down  at 
15,000  dols.  for  the  fireworks,  and  18,.364dols.  42  cents, 
for  the  music. 

The  Art  LTnion  of  London,  on  Tuesday,  held  its 
annual  meeting ;  Lord  Houghton  in  the  chair.  The 
sum  subscribed  for  the  j'ear  had  been  nearly  £12,000. 

The  Foresters'  Monthly  Journal  states  that  the 
hall  and  oifices  recently  erected  in  Wilderness-row, 
Clerkenwell,  bv  the  London  United  District,  at  a 
cost  of  some  '£16,000,  will  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  proposed  Mid-London  Railway. 

The  Improvement  Commissioners  of  Bury  have 
received  an  intimation  from  the  Privy  Council  that 
their  lordships  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  grant 
a  charter  of  incorporation. 

A  limited  liability  company  has  been  foi-med  at 
Lowestoft,  for  tho  erection  of  a  library  and  public 
hall  for  the  town.  The  capital  required  will  be 
£1,.500. 

The  Maryport  Trustees  are  advertising  for  loans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  dock  and  works  at 
Maryport. 

A  new  bell,  cast  by  Messrs.  Warner,  has  just  been 
presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  S.  Andrew's 
Church,  Grimsby.  The  bell  weighs  4J  cwt.,  and  its 
diameter  from  lip  to  lip  is  20in.  It  is  proposed  to 
supplement  this  by  other  bells,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £600. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Peter  Bradbum, 
surveyor,  of  Farnworth,  at  the  ago  of  71. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  given  his  sanction  to 
the  erection  of  a  number  of  dwelUng-houses  on  the 
model  system  at  Granton,  suitable  for  the  working 
classes. 

Wirksworth  Church,  Derbyshire,  will  be  reopened 
on  Thursday  next,  having  been  closed  for  restoration 
for  some  time. 

The  ornamental  drinking  fountain  for  the  Metro- 
politan Meat  and  Poultry  Marketis  in  rapid  progress, 
from  the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Francis  liutler,  tho  architect,  of  Marylebonc- 
road.  The  plans  for  tho  central  garden  are  under 
consideration  in  committee. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bf.rlin. — The  builders  aud  master  masons  of  Berlin 
published  on  Monday  an  announcement  stating  that, 
united  with  the  master  carpenters,  they  had  on  Satur- 
day discharged  thoir  journeymen,  in  order  to  opposethe 
terrorism  and  social  Democratic  dictature  of  the 
journeymen.  This  especially  had  reference  to  the 
partial  strikes  against  isolated  masters,  and  the  abusive 
declaration  against  the  masters  issued  by  the  workmen, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  increase  of  wages 
and  the  other  concessions  which  were  demanded. 

Birmingham. — The  new  rules  for  the  carpenters, 
joiners,  plasterers,  and  labourers  have  been  settled  by 
Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  and  agreed  to.  They  came  into 
force  on  Wednesday,  and  remain  binding  till  next  May, 
and  notice  to  alter  them  must  be  given  not  later  than 
December  16. 

Blackburn. — The  strike  has  been  settled.  Masters 
and  men  had  a  conference,  at  which  they  agreed  to  meet 
each  other  half  way. 

Cambridge. — The  building  operatives  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  number  of  over  300,  gave  efiect  on 
Wednesday  morniug  to  their  resolutions  by  answering 
the  roU-cail  on  Parker's  Piece,  and  a  strike  has  now 
actually  commenced.  The  gathering  took  place  at 
six  o'clock,  and  everything  passed  off  quietly.  The 
men  met  again  at  ten,  when  a  procession  was  formed, 
and  the  men  paraded  the  town.  There  are  uo  indica- 
tions of  the  masters  giving  way. 

Dublin. — The  labourers  in  the  building  trade, 
Dublin,  to  the  number  o(  1.50,  have  struck  for  higher 
wages.  The  increase  sought  for  is  from  12s.  to  16s. 
per  week.  The  entire  number  of  men  affected  is  about 
600,  but  the  employers  of  450  have  met  the  views  of 
the  workmen. 

Dumfries.— Some  time  ago  the  journeymen  masons 
of  Dumfries  requested  their  employers  to  grant  that 
the  day's  work  should  be  nine  hours,  to  commence  on 
1st  May.  Last  week,  the  masters  agreed  to  grant  the 
nine  hours  system  from  the  1st  August,  and  to  increase 
the  wages  Jd.  per  liour.  The  men  refused  to  accept  of 
the  nine  hours  at  1st  August,  and  intimated  that  unless 
their  terras  were  acceded  to,  they  would  strike  on  1st 
May.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  men  on 
strike  from  another  cause. 

Edinburgh. — The  Edinburgh  French  polishers 
held  a  meeting  in  Burden's  Hotel,  last  week,  at  which 
there  was  a  full  attendance.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  extend  the  strike  to  several  of  the  other 
larger  firms  in  towns,  if  those  firms  did  not  imme- 
diately grant  the  same  pay  for  .51  hours  as  had  been 
previously  received  for  .57  hours ;  and  that  if  these 
were  not  granted  by  Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  the 
workers  to  those  firms  should  come  out  on  strike  also. 
A  motion  was  discussed: — "That  we  form  a  league  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  strikes."  An  amendment,  how- 
ever, was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  : 
— "That  we  take  no  action  in  the  meantime,  but  give 
all  polishers  a  chance  to  join  our  society." 

GosTT  Hill. — The  brickmakers  and  labourers  of 
the  Rowley  and  Hales  Owen  district  held  a  meeting 
last  week,  at  Gosty  Hill,  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  asking  for  an  advance  of  wages  and  a  reduction  of 
hours  as  follows  :— 4d.  a  d.ay  rise  to  the  labourers,  6d. 
a  thousand  to  the  brickmakers  and  piece-workers,  and 
odd  stuff  makers  in  proportion  ;  to  commence  Avork 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  leave  off  at  five 
o'clock  at  niglit  and  two  o'clock  on  Saturday.  It  was 
resolved  that  all  who  had  not  given  in  their  notice 
should  give  notice  on  Saturday  last. 

HuDDERSriELD. — A  short  time  ago  the  joiners  and 
carpenters  of  Hudderstield  demanded  an  advance  ol  43. 
a  week  and  a  reduction  of  2  J  hours  in  the  week's  work. 
The  employers  refused,  aud  a  Court  of  Arbitration, 
composed  of  workmen  and  employers,  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  request.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  matter  has  been  amicably  settled  by  a  compromise 
—the  men  are  to  have  Is.  advance  instead  of  4s.,  and 
the  l-eduction  of  hours  that  they  demanded.  The  new 
arrangement  takes  effect  from  the  1st  instant. 

Ipswich. — The  men  engaged  in  the  building  trade 
at  Ipswich  held  a  meeting  yesterday  (Thursday)  week, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  strike  in  two  shops,  with  a 
view  of  forcing  tho  employers  to  concede  the  nine 
hours'  limit. 

Shefeield.  —  The  workmen  employed  in  the 
Sheffield  building  trades  on  Wednesday  morning  struck 
work.  They  ask  for  fifty  hours  per  week  all  the  year 
round  in  every  brauch,  and  that  the  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  wages  shall  be  T M.  per  hour  throughout  the 
year.  The  employers  offer  lifty-three  hours  and  7Jd. 
The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Rotherham  also  struck 
work  the  same  day  for  a  similar  advance  and  shorter 
time  thau  they  work  at  present. 

Stourbridge. —  The  strike  in  the  Stourbridge 
building  trade  has  been  of  very  short  duration.  A 
meeting  of  bricklayers  was  held  at  the  New  Inu,  En- 
ville-street,  Stourbridge,  on  Jlouday  evening,  in  re- 
ference to  the  application  the  men  had  made  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  and  it  appeared  that  none  of  the 
masters  had  expressed  themselves  williug  to  pay  tho 
advance.  It  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  the  men 
should  resume  work  at  the  old  rates. 

The  Barnslev  Masons  and  the  Saturday 
Half-holiday.- Some  time  ago  the  operative  masou.s 
of  Barnsley  gave  notice  to  their  employers  of  their  in- 
tention to  enforce  the  Satm-day  half  holiday  from  the 
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1st  of  May  uoxt,  as  wi-ll  as  to  makf  ottier  altt'rations  in 
til''  rules  by  which  tlioy  work.  Tlie  master  builders, 
after  consitlering  the  demands,  cumo  to  the  resolution 
to  allow  the  men  to  cease  work  at  lialf-j)a.st  twelve 
instead  of  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  but  declined  to 
make  any  other  alteration  in  the  rules.  The  operative 
masons  had  a  meeting  last  week,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  masters'  offer  bo  accepted. 

TlIIlEATKNED    J,0CK-OUT    IN    TIIK   METROPOLITAN 

BiiLPiNi;  Trades.— For  the  last  few  months  the 
operative  masons  and  carpenters  and  joiners  of  London 
have  been  agitating  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  accompanied  by  an  advance  in  wages,  and  aj* 
the  result  of  several  delegate  meetings,  memorials 
were  sent  in  from  each  of  the  abovi'  Ijranclies  to  the 
master  builders,  reiiuesting  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
June  next  the  working  hours  should  be  reduced  to  nine 
per  day.  and  the  payment  per  hour  be  advanced  from 
Sd.  to  ;td.  The  master  builders  have  held  several  meet- 
ings to  consider  these  memorials,  an<l  have  hail  a 
lengthened  interview  with  a  deputation  from  the 
moson.s,  and  the  result  has  been  a  positive  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  terms  claimed  by  the  men.  The  men 
ba\'e  since  held  several  public  meetings,  largely  at- 
teu'led  both  by  society  and  non-society  men,  at  which 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  with  great  unanimity 
und  enthusiasm  to  adhere  at  all  risks  to  the  terms  of 
tlieir  memorial.  The  masters  now  say  that  unless  the 
men  withdraw  their  claims,  they  will  entirely  close 
their  yards  and  works.  Unless,  therefore,  some  ar- 
rangement takes  place  in  the  meantime,  a  lock-out 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  is-iist-uu  will  be  in 
force  in  a  few  weeks.  At  present  both  sides  remain 
firm  to  the  ])ositions  they  have  respectively  taken  up. 

AVoLVERllAMi'TON.— On  Thursday  week  Mr.  Itupert 
Kettle,  the  standing  arbitrator  in  the  building  trades 
in  Wolverhampton,  again  presided  at  an  arbitration 
court  in  that  town  between  the  master  builders  and 
their  operatives.  An  old  agreement  was  coming  to  an 
emi  with  May-day,  and  the  carpenters  and  the  brick- 
layers gave  notice  for  a  rise  from  (i.Jd.  to  7d.  per  hour, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  two  per  week— namely, 
from  .'it:  to  fl4  hours;  and  the  plasterers  bad  given 
notice  of  a  rise  of  ijd.  per  hour— namely,  from  (ijd.  to 
7Jd.,  and  a  diminution  of  time  to  the  extent  of  six 
hours— namely  from  .0(;j  to  50J.  After  mutual  dis- 
cussion, the  applications  of  the  carpenters  and  the 
bricklayers  were  conceded ;  and,  under  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  arbitr.ator,  the  plasterers  conseuted  to 
accept  similar  terms.  The  undertaking  will  last  till  the 
Ist  of  May,  IsT.'i.  The  men  and  masters  complimented 
each  other  on  the  fairness  with  which  each  side  carried 
out  arliiiration,  and  both  united  in  thanking  the 
arbitrator. 


TENDERS. 
Banrury.— For  vagrant  wards  at  Banbury  Union,  in- 
cluding fifteen  celis,  attendants'-roum,  bath-room,  i&c. :  — 

Hoblcy £,jno    0    0 

Orchard  Brothers 4-^jO    0    () 

Claridgo 448    u    ii 

Olanvill  400    0    ll 

Hobley  &  Kingerlee .385    n    0 

Thomas  373  i-j    c 

Orriu  (accepted) 332    0    0 

Orays.- For  school  and  residences,  tor  the  School 
Board,  Grays.  Essex.  Mr.  T.  K.  Naples,  architect.  Quan 
tiliea  supplied:-  Fittings 

Total.  included. 

Gibbons  i:344i)        ...     £-290 

Taylor  &  Son 2!)()9        ...        31.5 

Thorn  '.'707       ...       23S 

Wallia 27:i3       ...       247 

Blako 5700       ...       2.5.5 

Cobham 2G77        ...        208 

Joaolyne 2.5.13        ...        270 

Stephenson 2.503        ...        278 

Tyler -iSOO        ...        311O 

Niblett 244!)        ...        ,^20 

Cattell 244;)        ...        23.5 

Dover,  Wills.  &  Co ■2:m        ...        239 

■Wright  &  Co '227.5        ...        2:9 

Crook  »&  Wall 213.5        ...        230 

Shipmau ]7.,l)        ...        200 

(iLKMSFORD.- For  iicw  Schools  and  teachers'  residences 
at  tllemflforiL  Messrs.  Salter  &  Firman,  architects,  Sud- 
bury ; — 

Pearson £3014     0    0 

Tooley .'Uon    0    0 

Gibbons 324.5    0    0 

Giimwood 3157    0    fi 

Brown 2934    0    0 

Seoll  &  Twinn 2870    7    6 

Theobald  2839    0    0 

Hertford.— For   enlarging   the    aewago    deodorising 

works,  Ucrtford  :— 

Muore £2735 

Stiekaon 2700 

Norria 20.30 

Potter 208C 

Bngbird -2600 

BitAon 2470 

Harris S243 

Kent. — For  tho  erection  of  a  house  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Davi.s. 

at  Bromley.  Kent.    Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Sorby,  architect, 

(Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Scott : — 

Sbarman £1444 

Patman  &  Fotheringham 142.5 

Amor 1318 

Pcarco 1246 

London.— For  the  erection  of  No.  81,  Bisfaopsgato-strcet 
without.    Messrs.  John  Young  &  Son.  architoct«t; — 

Ashhy  &  Uorner jC2075 

Henshaw   &  Co 2012 

Newman  &  Mann "'„'„    195(; 

Brass ]H97 

Condor  , '.'.'....     I.s7,5 

King  4  Son !.!"!!!!!!]!!  isoo 

Pritchard 1S.58 

Merritt  &  Aahby ...,,....".,.....    1779 


PORTSLADE.— For  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church,  Portslade.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect:— 
Bushby £-'77 

Miles ;."";;;  ^75 

Eeadiso.— For  the  erection  of  the  front  portion  of  new 
business  premises  in  the  Market-place.  Beading,  for 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  Messrs,  William  &  J.  T.  Brown, 
architects.    Quantities  supplied : — 

Lovatt £4710 

Higgs !.."."!!."!."!!.'].'!  4500 

Sheppard 4219 

Strong  &  Son !!!!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!]  4209 

Matthews '.*.*.'.*.*.*.'.*.'."     3893 

woodrofTe .".!!!!!!."!!!!!!!  3059 

Barnieoat "'.'.'.'"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.    3009 

Gibson  Brothers *.'."'.'.'.'.*.*.'.*.*,'.'.'.    3587 

Aitchison  &  Walker  (accepted)..'.*.','.',".'.*.*.".'.'!.'!    3555 
Reading. — For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises 

in   the   King's-road,  Reading,  for  Mr.  A.  Alien.     Messrs. 

William  ift  J.  T.  Brown,  architects.   Quantities  sujipliod  :— 
Sheppard  £13:!3 

Woodrofte !.!!!!!!!!!.!!.!!!!!'.!!!!!!  1202 

IVIatthews 1197 

East.. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  1175 

Barnieoat jkjo 

Gosweii !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  1097 

Reading.— For  tho  erection  of  new  business  premises 
in  Broad-street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Wjllson.  Messrs. 
William  &  J.  T.  Brown,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Barnieoat £isoO    0    0 

Matthews 1700    0    0 

gearle letjS    e    0 

East jojo    0    0 

Sheppard  icjo  18    0 

S.  Leonard's-on-Ska — For  making  roads  and  drains 
on  the  EversBeld  Estate,  S.  Leonard's-on-Sea.  Messrs. 
Fowler  &  Hill,  architects,  4o.  :— 

Kenwood. £2470    0    0 

King 2,100    0    0 

Bridgeland 188O    0    0 

Hughes  (accepted) 1833  10    0 

S.  NeOTS.— For  restoring  and  reseating  the  parish 
church  of  Great  Gransden.  S,  Neots.  Mr.  (3.  Vialls,  archi- 
tect, Great  James-street,  W.C.    No  quantities  :— 

Nave,  Ac.  Chancel.     Total. 

Bell  &  Sons £-.>,524         £404         £2988 

Thoday 24OO  525  2985 

Wildman  &  Edev 2111  430  2541 

Brown  (accepted) 2094  370  2470 

Sevenoaks.  —  For  mission-room,  soup-kitchen,  &c., 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  for  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Kelt.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Milford,  Teulon,  &  Cronk,  architects,  Wimpole-street  and 
Sevenoaks : — 

Bidden  £1462 

Coleman 1449 

UzMASTON.-For  restoring  the  chancel  and  rebuilding 

the  remainder  of  the  parish  church,  Uzmaston.  Mr.  E.  H. 

Lingen  liarker,  architect : — 

James  (accepted) £842 

Willesden.— For  new  north  ai.sle  and  chancel  root  to 

Willesden  parish  church.    Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  architect. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Kiddett  .— 

Jackson  &  Shaw £'^938 

Macey !!!!..!!!    2S55 

Scrivener  .S  White 2798 

Dove  Brothers 2795 

Adamson  &  Sons !!.!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!' 2753 

.Shearburu '/..    2594 

Worcester  Park.— For  the  erection  of  medical  gentle- 
man's residence,  cottage  residence,  florist's  residence,  and 
lodge,  for  the  Worcester  Park  Buildiug  Company.  Mr.  John 
Giles,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Goode  :— 

Manley&Rogers ^4520 

Morter 4.515 

Henshaw  4404 

Thompson !!!!!!!!    3930 

Lathey  Brothers .39:30 

Rankin 3770 

Adamson  &Sons , 3736 

Aviss   &   Co 3004 

Uibbins  &  Trasler 3392 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EAM)ELL,  SAOTDERS  &  CO,,  Limited, 

Quari-ymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  COKSUAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFINQ-SLATES. 

AaiuppUedto  H.RH.  The  Prince  0/  fVales  at  Sandrinrihnm 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  sperially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  iiuildiugs,  .Sc.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  bo  obtained 

in  jiizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 


under. 


In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  8  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  12  by  7  ... 
Do.        do.       12  by  6  ... 


For       Eqiiivnientto 
1,200  Slntes.   per  square. 
2  17     0    ...    IGs.  Oil. 
2  17     6    .,.     10s.  6d. 
2    5     0    ...     14s. 
1  18    6    ...     13s. 
1    7     6    ...    lis. 
Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  R.\.NDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W„  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

KlDDER.MiNSTER,  June  1.— For  plans  for  schools  to 

accommodate    liOO    children,    for    the    Kidderminster 

.School  Board.— W.  M,  Koden,  Clerk,  9,  Church-street 

Kidderminster.  ' 

KiNfiSTON-uroN-HuLr,.— For  pl.ans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a  school,  in  Daltry-street  for 
7.50  children,  for  the  School  Board.  Premiums  of'  £50 
for  the  best  and  £25  for  the  second  best  set  of  plans 
and  specifications._R.  ,1,  O'Donoghne,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 

London.— The  Painters' Companyinvitecompetition 
for  three  pri7.es  in  "  Alto  Relievo  "  and  "  Decorative 
Painting."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  the  18th 
and  25th  of  May.— IL  D.  Pritchard,  Clerk,  Painters' 
Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Queen  'Victoria-street,  E.C. 

London  School  Board,  May  8. — For  designs  for 
a  public  elementary  school  for  1,000  children  in 
Beazley-crescent,  OhI  Ford.  No  premium  is  ottered 
but  It  is  intended  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
tho  successful  competitor.— The  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 

S.  PETERSBunn,  ,TnIy  13.— For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  tho  liiver  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Lilenaia  Uoating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
0,0011  silver  ronliles  (about  £S25)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fulfilling  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  10s.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £200  5s.)  for 
the  two  ne.xt  best  designs.- Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

Salford.  May  11.— (Branch  Library  for  Eegent- 
road.)— For  a  building  suitable  for  a  branch  library,  to 
comprise  a  large  reading-room,  library-room  to  hold 
10,000  volumes,  a  suite  of  dwelling  apartments  for  a 
librarian,  and  a  large  room  available  for  public  pur- 
poses, the  cost  not  to  exceed  £2,500.— Edwin  Andrew, 
Town  Clerk,  Town  llall,  Salford. 

Scarborough,  May  10.— For  designs  for  two 
schools — one  near  Town-street,  Falsgrave,  for  lOO 
infants,  and  one  near  Cook's-row,  Scarborough,  for  300 
children— for  the  Scarborough  School  Board.— Mr.  G. 
Dippie;  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Town-hall,  Scarborough. 

Scarborough,  June  1.— For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  altering  the  recently  acquirett 
yroperty  beyond  the  Spa,  and  in  connection  wth  the 
existing  grounds  of  the  company.  A  premium  of 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  '£50  tor  the  second 
best  design. — F.  Goodricke,  Manager,  Cliff  Bridge 
Company's  Offices,  Scarborough. 

Spalding.— For  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  a  Mechanics'  Institution. — Mr.  W.  Crust,  Hon.  Sec. 
Free  Press  Office,  Spalding. 

Swansea. — For  plans  and  elevations  for  two  school 
buildings,  with  teachers'  residences,  for  the  Swansea 
School  Board.— Dr.  Evan  Davies,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
5,  Kutlaud-street,  Swansea. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 

AsTON-ON-CnN  (Herefordshire!,  May  7.— For  tlio 
erection  of  a  school,  master's  residence,  and  oflices. — 
Mr.  Marston,  Solicitor,  New  Buildings,  Lndlo^v. 

Beccles,  Slay  11. — For  the  construction  of  aboitt 
G20  yards  of  2ft.  brick  sewer;  1,570  yards  of  18in.  pipe 
drain;  and  720  yards  of  12in.  and  9in.  pipe  drain. — 
C.  B.  Augell,  Town  Clerk,  Beccles. 

Bermondsev,  May  0. — For  the  supply  of  about 
10,000ft.  superficial  best  2Jin.  tooled  York  paving. — 
B.  J.  Wilkinson,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry,  Maltby-street, 
Bermondsey. 

BuiLTii,  May  11. — For  rebuilding  the  parish  church. 
— J.  Norton,  Architect,  24,  Old  Bond-street,  W. 

Burnley,  May  0. — For  the  erection  of  jiroposed 
new  workhouse  for  the  Burnley  Union  — 5Ir.  W,  Wad- 
dington.  Architect,  Grimshawestreet,  Burnley. 

Buxton,  May  10. — For  the  erection  of  twelve 
cottages  at  Buxtou,  for  the  London  and  North  Western 
Kailway. — S.  Keay,  Secretary,  Enston  Station. 

Cambridge,  May  0. — For  the  erection  of  a  congre- 
gational church. — Messrs.  Fuller  &  Cubitt,  26,  Fins- 
bury-place,  E,C. 

Croydon,  May  C— For  constructing  and  fixing  a 
condensing  rotary  steam  inimping-engine,  for  the 
Croydon  Ijocal  Board  of  Health. — K.  .1.  Cheswrigbt, 
Town  Hall,  Croydon. 

Edmonton,  Slarch  0. — For  the  erection  of  an  engine 
and  boiler-house  for  the  Edmonton  Local  Board  of 
Health.— Wm.  Pulley,  Clerk,  Edmonton. 

Grf.at  Western  Kailw.vv.  Jtay  13. — For  the 
earthwork,  masonry,  and  ballasting  reijiiired  in  widen- 
ing the  1  mile  5  furlongs  of  the  Bristol  and  South 
Wales  Union  Railway,  near  Bristol. — F.  G.  Saunders, 
Secretary,  Paddiugtou  Station. 

India  OrricE,  May  0. — For  the  supply  of  Swedish 
iron.— G.  C.  Talbot,  Director  of  Stores,  India  Office. 

India  Office,  March  13. — For  supplying  fifty 
carriages,  thirty  sets  of  ironwork,  &c.,  sixty  waggons, 
sixty  sets  of  ironwork  tor  same. — G.  C.  Talbot,  Direc- 
tor of  Stores. 

LiNCOLNsiiiKF.  May  11. — For  the  erection  of  two 
lOO-quarter  malthouses,  near  the  railway  station, 
Louth. — C.  liaily.  Architect,  10,  Market-place,  Newark- 
on-Trent. 

Little  Bolton,  May  14. — For  the  constrnction  of 
a  branch  railway,  in  the  Township  of  Little  Bolton, 
for  the  Laucashiro  and  Yorkshire  llailway   Company , 
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AECHITECTURE     AND     THE 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

rpHE  article  on  "The  State  of  English 
-"-  Architecture,"  a  large  part  of  which  wc 
have  reprinted,  contains  only  one  remark 
which  will  be  particularly  new  to  our  readers. 
Most  ot  its  statements  are  trite  enough  ;  they 
have  been  insisted  on  by  our  ablest  architects 
time  out  of  mind,  and  discoursed  on  in  our 
own  columns  year  after  year.  The  archi- 
tectural profession,  or,  at  least,  that  con.stantly 
increasing  section  of  it  which  is  in  earnest 
about  its  work,  knows  well  enough  what  are 
the  obstacles  to  architectural  progress,  and 
with  incessant  effort  it  has  been  trying  to 
bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the  intelligent 
British  public.  That  respectable  body,  after 
an  incredible  amount  of  hammering  and 
shouting  at,  may  at  last  be  said  to  have 
opened  one  eye,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  professes  to  have  arrived  at 
a  sense  of  its  situation,  "\^'hat  we  have  been 
dinning  into  its  ears  so  long  does  not  seem, 
after  all,  to  liave  been  wasted.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  all  returned  upon  us  as  the  result 
of  profound  investigation,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  great  and  original  discovery.  The  singular 
thing  is  that  the  British  public  ignores  our 
share  in  the  matter  altogether,  and  professes 
to  have  found  it  all  out  without  listening  to  us. 
So  far  it  is  of  little  consequence  ;  but  when 
the  same  veracious  public  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  our  fault  it  did  not  find  it  out  sooner, 
and  that,  in  fact,  we  are  to  blame  if  there  are 
any  obstacles  to  architectural  progi'ess  at  all, 
it  might  tempt  us  to  tell  it  a  few  truths  more 
plain  than  complimentary.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  find  that  public  attention  is  called 
by  any  means  and  in  any  spirit  to  the  in- 
fluences which  hinder  the  more  rapid  growth 
of  architecture.  On  many  points  we  may 
claim  the  Q!<arfe;7(/ reviewer  as  a  convert,  but 
we  protest  against  the  ignoble  spirit  in  which 
he  writes.  Amongst  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession there  are  more  than  a  few  with 
real  love  for  their  art,  and  clear  discernment 
of  the  causes  which  obstruct  it.  They  know, 
better  than  any  outside  observer,  how  faulty 
is  the  system  by  which  they  have  to  work, 
and  how  fatal  are  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round them.  These  things  have  grown  up, 
or  rather  have  been  heaped  up,  by  degrees  : 
they  are  part  of  the  general  chaos  out  of 
wdiich  modern  society  must  emerge,  and  it 
is  somewhat  hard  that  the  blame  of  their 
existence  should  be  laid  on  those  persons  pre- 
cisely who  alone  are  really  striving  to  subdue 
them.  A  state  of  things  which  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries  cannot  be  changed  in 
a  day  :  it  is  unjust  to  hold  those  responsible 
for  it  who  had  no  share  in  its  production,  and 
it  is  both  unjust  and  unwise  to  condemn  them 
when  they  only,  out  of  all  the  world,  are 
trying  to  improve  it. 

The  article  under  notice  mentions  five 
things  which  prevent  us  from  attaining  archi- 
tectural success.  These  are  (1)  the  influence 
of  the  ignorant  public  ;  (2)  the  false  position 
of  architects  ;  (3)  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
last  evil,  the  overgrowth  of  certain  architec- 
tural practices  ;  (4)  the  non-employment  of 
the  workman's  mental  power ;  and  (5)  the 
custom  of  building  on  short  leases.  To  these 
we  may  add  a  si.Kth — the  contract  system, 
which  is  bound  up  indissolubly  with  the  rest. 
Taking  these  evils  as  they  stand,  the  first  by 
itself  is  enough  to  ruin  our  art.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  prefer  inferior  architecture, 
just  as  they  prefer  inferior  literature,  and  as 
long  as  the  decision  rests  with  them  they  are 
suietogetit.  This  fact  alone  shoidd  induce 
some  moderation  in  the  censure  of  the  pro- 
fession :  for  it  proves  beyond  dispute 
that  the  quality  of  English  architec- 
ture is  no  true  measure  of  the  ability 
of  English  architects.     They  build  what  they 


may — not  what  they  would.  Their  worst 
too  often  is  accepted — their  best  rejected. 
How  many  of  them  follow  their  own  judg- 
ment in  preference  to  popular  caprice  no 
reviewer  can  well  ascertain.  To  know  all 
existing  buildings  is  not  enough  :  he  must 
also  have  examined  all  proposed  designs. 
Again,  while  this  state  of  things  continues, 
of  what  use  is  it  to  advocate  any  other 
changes  ?  Suppose  the  architectural  profes- 
sion abolished  to-morrow,  and  the  craft  of 
bricklayers  and  masons  put  in  its  place  :  still, 
even  the  working  man  is  human,  and,  if  he 
could  not  get  employment  on  other  terms, 
might  be  tempted  to  popularise  his  produc- 
tions till  they  were  no  better  than  those  of 
Mr.  Street  or  l\Ir.  Butterfield.  Suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  our  present  designers  were 
free — that  they  could  follow  their  own  tastes 
without  the  fear  of  vulgar  patrons  or  sensa- 
tional critics — and  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  wouldproduce  a  class 
of  work  which  has  been  rare  enough  for  cen- 
turies past ;  and,  as  things  now  are,  is  likely 
to  remain  so  still.  What  is  the  use  of  re- 
forming our  system  of  building  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  public  will  not  allow  the 
reform  to  take  effect? 

The  Quartcrh/  reviewer  echoes  the  condem- 
nation passed  long  ago  in  our  own  columns 
on  such  architecture  as  that  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  S.  Pancras  Station.  Pie  admits, 
what  we  deplored,  that  they  exactly  suit  the 
popular  taste  ot  the  day ;  but  he  has  no 
scheme  for  improving  that  taste,  or  for 
delivering  us  from  its  control.  For  all  that 
appears,  the  uneducated  public  is  still  to  be 
the  supreme  judge,  and  have  the  right  of 
choice  ;  does  he  dream  that  the  getting  rid 
of  an  architectural  profession  will  in  some 
preternatural  way  endow  the  public  with 
wisdom  and  discernment '?  This,  the  most 
vital  point  in  the  whole  argument,  is  passed 
over  in  silence.  Who  is  to  instruct  our 
judges ;  who,  in  Mr.  Lowe's  words,  is  to 
educate  our  masters,  we  are  not  informed. 
All  past  experience  teaches  us  that  as  long 
as  they  can  gorge  themselves  with  trasli, 
they  will  never  take  to  wholesome  food  ;  all 
past  experience  teaches  us,  too,  that  the 
demand  will  create  a  supply,  and  that  as  long 
as  a  premium  is  offered  for  rubbish,  so  long 
will  rubbish  be  brought  to  market.  Our 
reviewer  perhaps,  looks  on  his  glorified 
working  man  as  superior  to  the  temptations 
of  ordinary  humanity  ;  he  expects  him  to 
pursue  his  way  unmoved  by  offers  of  wealth 
on  the  one  hand  and  threats  of  starvation  on 
the  other.  If  he  does  not  expect  this,  his 
whole  theory  explodes  at  once  ;  it  is  absurd 
to  devise  a  system  for  j^roducing  good  archi- 
tecture, while  it  is  cei'tain  that  the  majority 
of  men  will  not  put  up  with  good  architecture 
on  any  terms. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  evil,  and  the  one 
most  prominently  put  forward  in  the  review, 
the  false  position  of  architects.  We  should 
rather  say  the  false  position  ot  designers  ;  for 
architects,  according  to  our  censor,  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  existence  forthwith.  They 
ought  to  "  subside  into  their  proper  places  as 
bookmakers,  artists,  business  men,  students 
of  symbolism  and  archajology."  None  of 
them,  it  appears,  ouglit  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  building.  A  talent  for  building,  as 
for  other  things,  might,  a  priori,  be  supposed 
to  be  pretty  equally  distributed  amongst 
different  classes  of  the  community ;  and  the 
class  which  had  followed  that  art  by  choice, 
and  studied  it  with  enthusiasm,  might  be 
thought  as  likely  to  succeed  in  it  as  any  other. 
Not  so  :  architects  are  the  only  people  who  are 
never  imder  any  circumstances  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  architecture.  The  plumber 
and  the  plasterer,  the  painter  and  the  glazier, 
have  a  future  before  them ;  they  are  real 
working  men,  and  capable  therefore  of  pro- 
ducing architectui'c  ;  even  the  paper-hanger, 
probably,  might  get  as  far  as  to  design  a 
church,  which,  we  are  told,  was  always  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  very  humble  and  inconspicuous 
production  ;  but  the  architect's  utmost  pri- 


vilege, in  the  coming  Millenium,  will  be  to 
stand  afar  off  and  gaze  with  humility  on  their 
efforts.  It  is  true,  there  will  be  a — no, 
not  an  architect,  but  something  very  much 
like  him,  only  entirely  different;  like  him 
in  his  functions,  for  he  will  have  to 
settle  plans  and  elevations  and  general 
arrangement  of  all  sorts,  but  inconceivably 
and  unutterably  different  in  a  more  important 
point,  since  he  will  bear  the  name  of  a 
"  master  mason"  or  a  "foreman."  This  is 
what  the  world  has  been  waiting  for,  this  is 
what  is  to  bring  back  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  to  surpass  it — the  calling  our  designers 
"foremen"  instead  of  architects!  What  a 
wondrous  secret  to  occupy  forty  pages  of  the 
Quarterl;/  Review!  These  foremen,  indeed, 
are  to  be  working  foremen,  though  a  little 
I^ractical  knowledge  would  convince  our  critic 
that  a  foreman,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
position  in  a  moderate-sized  building,  cannot 
work  much  except  in  the  way  of  superinten- 
dence ;  still,  he  could  lay  a  brick  now  and 
then,  and  the  influence  of  this  simple  act 
would  be  omnipotent  for  good.  We  do  not. 
quite  see  how :  perhaps  we  shall  be  en-- 
lightened  on  this  point  in  a  future  article  ;■ 
meantime  we  can  only  believe  and  wonder.. 
To  be  called  a  "foreman,"  and  to  carry  about 
a  mallet  or  a  trowel — this  is  the  source  of 
architectural  greatness.  Our  designers,  it 
seems,  want  less  in  tlieir  heads  and  more  in 
their  hands,  and  when  the  first  are  qiiite- 
empty  and  the  second  quite  full  our  art  revival 
will  commence  in  real  earnest. 

The  third  evil  is  the  way  in  which  fashion- 
able architects  are  overdone  with   business.. 
A  real  injury  to  the  building  art  does,  without 
doubt,    lie  here,  and  we  have  never  shrunk 
from  calling  attention   to   it.     It  would   be 
incomparably    better   if   the    prizes    of   the 
profession   came  in    the  shape  of   increased. 
commission   rather  than  of   excessive  work. 
Instead  of  tempting  one  man  to  distribute  his 
thought  and  attention  over  twenty  different 
works  at  a  time,  architecture  would  obviously 
gain  if  each  had  the  whole  care  of  a  competent 
designer.      The  assertions   in  the    Qiiarterli/ 
about  the  way  in  which  business  is  conducted 
in  leading  offices,  and  the  amazing  description 
of  assistants  as  the   "  real  architects   of  the 
day,"  are,  of  course,  ridiculous  exaggerations. 
To  produce  a  sensational  article,  a  writer  is 
compelled    to   draw  on  his   imagination   for 
facts,  and  amongst  the  midtitude   of   quack 
medicine  vendors,  the  Fergussons,   and  Deni- 
sons,  and  Tugins,  who  have  each  an  infallible' 
specific  for  all  architectural  maladies,  a  new- 
comer  may   be  excused  for    making   a   ievf 
startling   assertions.      The  only   way  to   be- 
listened  to,  so   lat«   in   the   day,  is  to  invent 
some  more  outrageous  para<lox  than  any  one- 
else  has  ventured  on,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to* 
inquire   too   closely  into  the  truth   of  state- 
ments made   under   the  pressure   of   this  in- 
exorable   necessity.      We    proceed     to    the 
next    head :     the    non-employment    of    the 
workman's  mental  power.     The   opinions   of 
the     (inarkrhj    on     this     point     would     be 
more  valuable  if  Mr.  Ruskin  had  not  already 
expressed  them  twenty  years  ago,  and  if,  from 
then  till  now,  they  had  not  been  a  constant 
subject  of  thought  and   discussion   amongst 
everybody    interested    in   the  building   art. 
We  are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the   advantage 
of  having  workmen  competent  to  design  their 
work  :  the   only  diflicnlty  is   to    get   them. 
Our  reviewer  states  that  it  is  the  architectural 
profession  alone  which  hinders  their  appear- 
ance ;  we.  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case,  are 
compelled  to  believe,  on  rhe  contrary,  that  it 
is  tlie   architectural  pro'^ssion  alone  which 
has  ever   tried  to  tram    them.      lie  seems, 
however,  to  think  that  training  is  not  neces- 
sary :  that  once  freed  from  superintendence, 
and  left  to  themselves  without   an  architect, 
they  will  develop  the  style  of  the  future  and 
bring    back    the   Middle  Ages.      Hero,   ap- 
parently, he  has  overlooked  the  trifling  cir- 
cumstance that  nine-tenths,   at  least,  of  our 
street  buildings  are,  and  for   centuries   have 
been,  put  up  by  workmen  without  an  archi- 
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tect.  Here  i.«  his  system  in  full  work  right  in 
the  midst  of  xis,  and  its  glorious  results  are — 
our  London  houses  ! 

So  much  for  the  last  new  patent  medicine. 
To  the  student  of  mental  science  it  may  be 
■a  curious  question  whether  its  inventor 
had  really  persxiailed  himself  of  its  virtues 
and  had  really  forgotten  to  notice  the  some- 
what pertinent  fact  we  last  refeiTed  to.  This, 
however,  is  beyond  our  ]irovince.  Wo  are 
more  concerned  with  the  roid  evils  which  he 
enumerates  than  with  the  illusory  scheme  by 
which  he  professes  to  cure  them.  We  think, 
too.  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  amended 
by  gradual  and  tentative  reforms  than  by  an 
imposingrevolut  ion  and  a  brand-new  system  of 
government.  We  have  always  urged  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  workman's  inenfcJ  jiower — 
have  insisteil  that  the  architect  should  work 
more  in  presence  of  his  buildings  and  less  at 
his  desk  ;  have  deplored  and  sought  by  all 
possible  means  to  lessen  the  influence  of  un- 
•cducated  judges,  and  the  unhealthy  accumu- 
lation of  practice  in  a  few  fashionahle  offices. 
All  these  topics,  as  well  as  the  evil  of  short 
building  leases,  and  some  other  evils  as  yet 
unobserved  by  our  censor,  have  had,  for  half 
41  lifetime,  the  earne.st  eonsidci-ation  of  archi- 
tects. If  anything  has  been  done — and  much, 
■certainly,  has  been  done — for  architectural 
progress,  it  is  they  who  have  done  it.  If  no 
more  has  been  effected,  it  has  been  for  lack  of 
public  support ;  the  outside  world  was  satis- 
lied  with  architecture  as  it  was,  and  wanted 
no  progicss.  The  architectural  profession 
have  at  last  taught  it  a  higher  ambition,  and 
the  grateful  return  it  luakcs  is  to  demand 
their  immediate  ruiu. 


COMPETITR^E     DESIGNS,     S.     MARY 
NEWINGTOX,  TAKISH  CHURCH. 

rT^nElU'>  is  nothing  particularly  exciting,  as 
-*-     a  rule,  about  a  competition  for  a  parish 
church,   and  the  world  at  large,  generally,  is 
not  much   indebted  to   the   gentlemen   who 
engage  in  such   competitions  so  far   as   the 
suggestion  or  development  of  any  new  idea  in 
the   way   of   church  building   is    concerned. 
The  above-named  competition  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  as  the  best  of  the  designs  embody 
little  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  the  less 
•skilful   ones   display   a   lack   of   ability  that 
seems  to  us  to  promise  but  little  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the   south   of   London.       The    designs    are, 
as    might     be     expected,  of    very   unequal 
merit,  and  some  of  them — more  particularly 
the  successful   ones — suffer  grievously  from 
the  rough  handling  the  ideas  of  the  architect 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  draughtsman. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  any  opinion 
regarding  the  award  made  by  the  committee, 
but  simply   to   give   our  impressions  of  the 
general  character  of  each  design.     The  first 
thing  that  struck  us  on  entering  the  room 
where  the  drawings  were  shown  was  the  total 
absence  of  those  eccentric  and  deceptive  pro- 
ductions known  as  coloured  perspectives,  in 
which    all   the   phenomena   of  >'aturc    have 
generally  combined  to  throw  out  the  building 
in  bold  relief.     It  was  refreshing  to  miss  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  beautifully  dressed, 
and  pointing  from  all  parts   of  the  picture 
•with  parasols  and  sticks  to  the  various  beauties 
of  the  structure  ;  but,  on  the  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  often  diili- 
cult  for  a  professional  perscn,  .and  imjiossible 
for  an  amateur,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  a 
building  when  none  but  geometrical  dr.awings 
arc  shown,   and  we  feel  quite  .sure  that  had 
several  of  thedesignsforthe  churchin  question 
been  drawn  in  perspective,  following  faith- 
fully the  proportions  given  on  the  drawings, 
no  one  would  have  been  more  surpriseil  than 
the  competitors  themselves  at  the  effect  pro- 
duced.    Why  do  not  committees  ask  for  out- 
line   perspective    views    ■without    colour    or 
pictorial  effect  ?     Tlie  fine  example  set  by  two 
or  three  of  our  leading  architects  of  drawing 
perspectives  in  common   ink   might  well  be 
followed  by  other  men  in  the  profession,  and 


then  a  conunittee  misrht  under.=itand  a  design 
without  being  misled  by  a  grand  effect  of  sun- 
shine or  cloud. 

The  design  marked  No.  1  (Mr.  Fowler)  is 
a  fair  thouijh  rather  monotonous  one  for  a 
church  of  First  Pointed  character.  The  west 
end  is  good,  alth(mgh  rather  loose  in  character 
and  deficient  in  horizontal  lines.  The  detail 
is  coarse,  but  this  may  be  partly  the  result  of 
the  bad  drawing  that  disguises  the  design 
throughout.  The  drawings  are  overlaid  with 
very  fine  ami  unmeaning  "cross  hatching" 
that  gives  them  the  appearance  of  badly 
printed  lithographs,  without  any  real  effect 
to  compensate  for  the  labour  tlius  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  tower  is  fairly  designed, 
but  the  spire  is  meagre  and  flimsy,  and  sadly 
wanting  in  character.  The  buttressing  of 
tower  has  the  common  fault  of  a  monotonous 
series  of  "  off-sets"  from  base  to  cornice. 
The  east  end  is  unsatisfactory ;  the  rose 
window  in  gable  placed  over  the  row  of 
lancets  of  equal  height  giving  a  rigid  and 
rather  incongruous  effect.  The  plan  is  good, 
though  in  this  particular  there  is  a  great 
sameness  in  all  the  designs,  owing  to  the 
little  latitude  allowed  to  the  competing 
architects,  by  reason  of  the  confined  nature 
of  the  site.  The  nave  seats  are  rather  too 
long,  the  chancel  is  too  short,  and  the 
sanctuary  a  mere  recess.  The  clerestory  of 
lancet  windows  is  monotonous,  and  the  ill 
effect  of  this  is  heightened  by  the  fact  of 
the  clerestory  windows  and  the  aisle  windows 
being  of  about  equal  height  and  •width.  The 
roof  is  good,  of  lofty  proportion  and  satis- 
factory construction.  The  church  is  of  brick 
inside,  and  stone  externally. 

Mr.  Blomfield's  design  is  one  in  which  his 
usual  thoughtfulness  and  care  are  conspicu- 
ous. He  proposes  a  church  of  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  The  east  end  is  admirably 
designed,  with  a  chancel  arch  of  noble  pro- 
portions. The  nave  arcade  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  roof  is  lofty,  and,  both  from  a  con- 
structional and  artistic  point  of  view,  excel- 
lent. The  chancel  is  short,  and  a  passage 
behind  the  rercdos  diminishes  still  more  tlie 
length  of  this  part  of  the  church,  although 
the  effect  of  the  receding  east  end  might  be 
good  in  execution.  The  organ  is  made  an 
effective  and  picturesque  feature,  and  the 
arcade  supporting  it  is  beautifully  propor- 
tioned. The  east  wall  has  five  lancet  win- 
dows, of  good  design,  in  the  upper  part  of 
gable,  and  a  subordinate  and  admirably  propor- 
tioned series  of  small  lancets  in  an  arcade 
below,  and  ample  space  is  left  in  the  lower  por- 
tion for  a  good  reredos  and  mural  decoration. 
The  west  elevation,  with  its  narthex.  is  well 
designed,  although  the  low  pitch  of  the  roof 
gives  the  western  gable  an  appearance  of 
want  of  height.  The  tower  is  of  good  solid 
vertical  character,  but  is  rather  deficient  in 
unity  and  soberness  of  design,  and  the  but- 
tresses lack  the  simplicity  so  desirable  in  this 
feature,  while  the  arcaded  base  to  s]nrclct 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  beautiful  propor- 
tion of  the  belfry  -(vindows. 

Mr.  Pearson  contributes  a  fine  church, 
vaulted  throughout  in  brick,  with  a  really 
grand  west  end.  This  part  of  his  church  is, 
however,  somewhat  marred  by  the  effect  of 
the  turrets  north  and  south  of  the  gable, 
which  dwarf  the  jiroportions  of  the  central 
group  of  •ft'indows,  and  make  the  west  gable 
eomparativelj'  insignificant.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  staii-cases  appear  to  bo 
of  little  use,  being  merely  an  access  to  roof. 
The  tower  and  spire  arc  of  huge  proportions 
and  meagre  design,  and  •we  (inestion  veiy 
much  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  spire 
from  cornice  to  top  of  vane  should  be  of 
about  eq\ial  length  with  the  tower  from  base 
to  cornice.  The  large  tracoried  window  of 
belfry-stage  is  strangely  inconsistent  with 
the  general  poverty  that  characterises 
the  design  of  both  tower  and  spire.  The 
nave  arcade  appears  to  be  too  low  for 
the  large  clerestory  windows  above,  and 
although  these  windows  are  of  beautiful  pro- 
portion and  design,  they  are  all  exactly  the 


same,  and  the  monotonous  effect  is  by  no 
means  diminished  liy  the  over-large  cusping 
that  disfigures  the  tracery.  The  east  end  ex- 
ternally is  poor,  and  the  depth  of  the  south 
transept — a  great  disadvantage  to  persons 
occupying  this  part  of  the  church — seems 
unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  space  left  unbuilt 
upon  at  the  west  end  of  the  site. 

Mr.  Brooks  shows,  as  usual,  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  matter  of  loftiness  and 
grandeur  of  general  proportion.  His  church 
is  of  stone  tliroughout,  and  the  moderate 
amount  of  decorative  detail  is  thoroughly 
good,  and  judiciously  disposed.  He  proposes 
a  great  western  tower,  terminated  by  an 
octagonal  short  spire  or  stone  roof ;  but  the 
huge  mass  of  the  tower  in  perspective  would 
certainly  try  to  the  utmost  the  effect  of  the 
church  generally — lofty  and  grand  as  it  is. 
The  east  end  is  semi-circular,  with  two  tiers 
of  lancet  windows  of  nearly  the  .same  height. 
The  transepts  are  narrow,  and  poor  in 
design.  The  church  is  groined  throughout, 
and  rather  French  in  character.  The 
fleche  at  intersection  of  nave  and  tran- 
septs is  coarse  in  form  and  detail,  and  con- 
trasts strangely  •«'ith  the  generally  fine 
character  of  the  work. 

The  design  by  Jlr.  Jarvis  is  characterised 
by  a  disregard  to  all  proportion  and  unity  of 
purpose  that  renders  his  work  one  of  little 
interest ;  while  the  defiance  of  all  precedent, 
and  the  apparent  forgetfulness  of  the  use  of 
a  window  in  the  confused  and  purposeless 
tracery  which  disfigures  his  design,  must  be 
fatal  to  any  architectural  effect  he  may  have 
been  desirous  of  producing.  The  tracery  is 
designed  to  show  the  stone  rather  than  for 
glass  and  light,  and  the  east  window  is 
ludicrously  small,  and  even  if  it  were  not  so 
crowded  with  stonework,  this  featm-e  -would 
be  quite  inadequate  to  its  jiurpose.  The 
tower  is  unmeaning  and  poor,  and  the  three- 
storied  arrangement  of  the  west  end  is  more 
suggestive  of  a  dwelling-house  than  a  church. 

Mr.  Bignell  exhibits  a  fair  design  of  the 
Early  Geometrical  period,  with  tolerable 
regard  to  proportion ;  but  it  is  disfigured 
by  a  tower  and  spire  of  really  elephantine 
proportion  and  detaO.  This  tower  and  spire, 
seen  in  perspective,  would,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  astonish  its  author  not  a  little. 
The  projection  of  the  Inige  spire  over  the 
edge  of  the  tower,  and  the  coarseness  and 
lack  of  true  character  in  the  buttresses, 
remove  this  pai-t  of  Mr.  Bignell's  design,  to 
our  thinking,  beyond  criticism.  The  tracery 
is  coarse,  and  the  combination  of  the  wheel 
with  the  tracery  of  the  west  window  is  badly 
manageil,  and  would  look  heavy  when  seen 
from  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  inside 
of  this  church  sadly  lacks  interest. 

THE    DESION.S    FOn   A   MISSION   CnCECII. 

These  are  naturally  less  attractive  than  the 
designs  submitted  for  the  larger  work ;  but 
the  selected  one  by  Mr.  Cutts  is  of  good  pro- 
portion, simple,  and  fairly  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  This  design  is  .almost  the  only  one 
in  the  series  of  any  interest,  although  Mr. 
Wagstaff's  unfinished  drawings  and  Mr.  Gile's 
well-proportioned  nave  are  not  without  merit. 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Wiggenton's  de- 
signs, so  f.ar  as  could  be  discerned  in  their 
unfinished  state,  to  cause  any  great  regret  at 
the  inc(unpleteness  of  the  drawings,  and 
Messrs.  Giles  &  Gane's  design  for  a  church 
in  one  span  of  roof  looks  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  by  no  means  safe  in  construction. 

Whether  the  designs,  taken  generally,  h.ave 
materially  advanced  the  cause  of  true  art  in 
this  country,  or  •\vhether  they  are  generally 
■worthy  of  tlic  mctro])olis of  England,  wcdonot 
undertake  to  say,  but  wc  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  dr.aughtsmanship  displayed  in  the 
above  competitions  is  by  no  means  .above  the 
average  ;  ami  we  would  ask  whether  it  is  not 
•worth  while  for  an  architect,  when  lie  sends 
dr.awings  for  a  building — whether  in  competi- 
tion or  otherwise — to  see  that  his  designs  are 
adequ.ately  represented  in  the  manner  in  which 
his  drawings  are  executed. 
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THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 

THE  appeal  for  a  fund  to  retrieve  the  dis- 
grace of  many  years,  and  to   place   the 
IMetropolitan   Church   of   S.   Paul's   in   that 
small  rank   of  cathedrals    really   perfect,    is 
persisted  in  and  responded  to  with  equal  zeal. 
No   class  of  structures  in  Europe  has  been 
more  ardently  begun  by  the  builders,  or  more 
unaccountably  neglected  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  generations.     We  need  scarcely  quote  the 
familiar  example  of  Cologne.     All  over  the 
Continent  the  tourist  comes  upon  the  incom- 
plete towers  and  roofs,  arches  and  cloisters, 
of    edifices    ambitiously    planned,    destined 
originally  for  all  time,  yet  stopped  far  short  of 
the   architect's  design,  through  lack  of  the 
religious  spirit  in  which  they  were  designed. 
As  in  rural  or  suburban  districts  the  way- 
farer continually   lights   upon  some  church 
wanting  a  steeple  or  a  tower,  and  dependent 
upon  subscription  sermons  for  its  erection, 
so  in  Germany,  especially,  nearly  every  an- 
cient town  exhibits  its  sacred  pile,  waiting, 
as  it  has  been  waiting  long,  for  a  few  last 
strokes  of  the  art  which  is  so  costly.     In  Eng- 
land it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  final 
touch  was  ever  given  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
If  so,  certainly  not  until  a  comparatively  few 
years  since,  when  completion  and  restoration 
went  hand   in    hand.     But   referring   to    S. 
Paul's,  it  has  laboured  under   peculiar  dis- 
abilities.     A  particular   set    of   critics  have 
complained  that,  under  pretence  of  offering  a 
new  style,  it  is  no  more  than  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral in  disguise,  while  others  have  denounced 
the  dome   as  a  sham,  having  practically  no- 
thing to  do  with  architecture  at   all.      We 
hardly  think  that  these  are  the  questions  now 
at  issue,  which,    indeed,  resolve  themselves 
into  one  :  whether,  taking  what  we  have  for 
what  it  is— S.  Paul's  as  S.  Paid's— itis  credit- 
able to  the  nation  that  this  at-all-events  mag- 
nificent structure  should  remain  witliout  the 
additions  and  embellishments  essential  to  its 
cliaracter.     It  is  nothing  to  us  that  the  Gothic 
glories  of  Cologne  and  Milan  have  suffered 
in  the  same  proportion  from  public  apathy. 
It  is  not  easy,  in  other  instances,  to  distin- 
guish between   that  which  has   been  dilapi- 
dated and  that  which  was  never  finished — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  church  of  S.  Lateran, 
at  Rome — and  the  world  and   wealth   of  old 
ecclesiastical    architecture  that  hallows  the 
"Valley  of  the  Rhine,   as  well  as  at  Treves, 
Worms,    Mayence,    Spires,     Constance,    and 
even   Besanti-on.     Surely,  however-,   on  every 
ground,  S.  Paul's  may  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  not  merely  a  metropolitan  but  as  a  national 
edifice.     We  will  not  dwell  on  the  traditions 
which  assert  it  as  standing  over  the  ruins  of 
the  shrines  of  Diana  and  Apollo.     We  know 
what  was  Sir  Christopher  AVren's  opinion  of 
those    legends,    notwithstanding    the    relics 
discovered.     Nor  would  it  be   much  to  the 
purpose  were  we  to  enter  upon  the  chronicles 
of   the  vast  and  splendid  pile   desti-oyed  in 
1666.     It  is  curious  to  remember,  however, 
that  before  the  elements  of  nature  anticipated 
the  decisions  of  men,  the  building  had  been 
foredoomed.  It  had  been  pronounced  danger- 
ous to  the  congregation,     ^^'ren,   all  uncon- 
scious of  the  great  work  which  was  coming 
into  his  hands,   pronounced  it  to  be  at  once 
incomplete   and    ruinous.      It   had  been  ill- 
planned   and    ill-constructed ;    the   roof    let 
through  the  rain  like  a  sieve  ;  the  gigantic 
columns  bulged    outwards ;    the  walls   were 
cracked  ;  the  coves  of  the  pillars  were  formed 
of  rubbish  ;  the  stone  was  mouldering  every- 
where ;   clearly,   had  not  the  fire  taken  the 
task  out  of  his  hands.  Sir   Christopher  must 
have   begun  operations  by  demolishing  the 
cathedral.      Yet,  notwithstanding  the  splen- 
did    structure    which     the     City     possesses 
we  can   imagine   a  kind   of  antiquarian  re- 
gret   lingering     over     the     history    of     its 
predecessor,   as   it  does   over  the  chronicles 
of     Old    London     Bridge ;     we    seem    still 
to  see  it  in  the  crypts,  wherein  are  unworthily 
buried  Nelson  and  Wellington — a   sixpenny 
sight  for  country  cousins  ;  dreary  hollows  of 
masonry,  a  shadowy  host  of  heavy  piers  and 


arches ;   and   coming,   every   now  and  then, 
upon  an  ancient  stone,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing of  the  masons  who  worked  at  the  wages, 
then  sumptuous,  of  three  shillings  a  day.     It 
is  wonderful  to  reflect  what  art  and  labour 
were  bestowed  upon  an  edifice  which,  com- 
menced more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  re- 
mains to  this  day  incomplete,  like  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Frankfort,  ruinous  in  one  part  and  new 
in    another.      "What   toil   that   English-born 
but      Dutch  -  blooded     sculptor,      Grinling 
Gibbons,  lavished  upon  that  choir,  the  beau- 
ties of  which   so  few  appreciate.     Yet  even 
this  was  in  a  slight  degree  left  in  the  rough  by 
the  master  hand.  There  was  not  a  too  reveren- 
tial spirit  in  the  minds  of  those  who  put  him  and 
his  coadjutors  to  their  tasks  ;  they  i^ounded 
alabaster  statuary  into  dust  to  make  mortar 
for  the  walls  ;  and,  so  intense  was  their  sym- 
pathy with  art,  that  they  actually  paid  the 
artist  from  sevenjience  to  half-a-crown  a  foot 
for    his    lovely    cimas,    chapterings,    cistal- 
mouldings,  copings,  and  casements.  The  imi- 
tations of  veined  marble,  by  Thompson,  cost 
four  shillings  a  yard  ;  the  organ  pillars  fifty- 
two  guineas  for  the  entire   group  ;  the  organ 
itself  cost  exactly  half  of  what  it  would  cost 
now — but  then  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  is  to  be  considered ;  while  the  enrich- 
ments  arid   decorations    were   immeasurably 
cheaper  than  those  at  present  to  be  undertaken 
can  be.     We  have  said  that  not  by  many  are 
the  treasures,  built,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
structure  of  S.  Paid's,  noticed  or  understood. 
Gibber's  sculpture,  including  the  Phoenix  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  south  transept,  was  long 
neglected  ;  the  eight  mighty  carved  keystones 
of  the  arches  round  the  dome,  wrought  after 
the  blocks  were  set ;  the  western  front,  which 
modern  Vandalism  has  made  it  so  difficult  to 
see  ;  the  superb  elevations  of  the  north  and 
south  transepts,   almost  entirely  lost,   unless 
the  pilgrim  of  art  risks  breaking  his  neck  to 
contemplate  them  ;  the  grand  projecting  semi- 
circle  eastwards,    which   it   is  impossible  to 
study  ;  and  the  false  dome,  viewed  with  ad- 
vantage only  from  the  bridges  on   a  trans- 
parent day — a   day  not   to   be  claimed  as  a 
British  birthright.     Within  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  too  servile  imitation  on  a  reduced  scale  of 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  excepting  that  Sir  Chris- 
topher introduced  an  Attic,  which  has  a  heavy 
effect.     Nevertheless,  we  trust  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  fund  will  not  attempt  to 
disturb  the  integrity  of  the  architecture  in  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is  monumental  of  the  ar- 
chitect and  of  the  period.  Were  the  erection  to 
be  begun  afresh  we  might  insist  upon  wider 
aisles,  oval  arches,  amore  majestic  altar-piece, 
such  as    would  not    "  paralyse  devotion  " — 
because,  after  all,  the  rest  of  a  church  is  but 
an  introduction  to  the  altar — real  instead  of 
mimic  marble,  an  improved  form  of  stalls,  a 
more  regular  sweep  of  the  great  cornice  be- 
neath the  attic  ;  yet  these   changes  are  im- 
possible,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped  the  work 
done  will  be   confined  to  making  the  best  of 
the  metropolitan  church  as  it  is.  A  prodigious 
amount  of  repolishing  is  needed,  with  resto- 
rations of  the  paint  now  hanging  in  unseemly 
tatters.     Considerable  regilding,  replacing  of 
rails,  especially  those  encircling  the  church- 
yard  and   guarding   some     of     the    cracked 
geometrical  pavement ;  the  replacing  of  fes- 
toons   that    have    wholly    disappeared,    the 
restoration  of   the   exquisite   pictures   illus- 
trating the  life  of  the  Apostle,  by  Thornhill, 
for  which  he  was  paid  just  forty  shillings 
the  square  yard — the  sketches  remain,  if  the 
paintings  are  decayed  out  of   recognition — 
and  so  forth.     There  is  no  remedy,  we  are 
afraid,  for  the  sinking  of  the  piers.     So  long 
ago  as  1803  a  Commission  reported  that  iu 
certain  places  they  had  subsided  from  four  to 
five  inches,  the  dome  subsiding  with  them ; 
that  the  stones  supporting  one  huge  arch  had 
yawned  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  ;  that  there 
were  deep  indentations  in  the  exterior  pillars, 
caused  by  rain,  and  forming  channels  for  it ; 
that  the  mortar  was  crumbling  out ;  and  that 
a    sad    degree   of  corrosion  was  in  process. 
No   doubt,  efforts  have,  from  time  to  time, 


been   made   to    an-est    this   decay;    but  all 
in     a     partial     and     perfunctory    manner. 
At  length    a    vigorous    endeavour  is  to  be 
made    to   do  justice   to  our  noblest  metro- 
politan    shrine,     next     after     Westminster 
Abbey.  But  there  is  another  source  of  injury 
not,  apparently,  to  be  reached — the  inherent 
dampness   of  the   walls.      Possibly,    modern 
invention  may  discover  a  cure  for  it ;  there 
is,  however,  one  improvement  practicable  and 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  restore  S. 
Paul's  to  its  legitimate  rank  as  a  religious 
fane,  a  magnificent  centre  of  public  worship. 
It  is   the  carting  away,  wholesale,  of   those 
monstrous  memorials,  colossal  in  size,  pagan 
in  taste  without  being  pagan  in  genius,  mili- 
tary, mythological,  and  generally  belonging 
to  the  Gorgon  and  Griffin  epoch,  wliich  en- 
cumber and  disfigure  the  building.     Wc  are 
far  from  objecting  to  mortuary  sculpture  in  a 
cathedral.     When  the  Abbey  had  been  over- 
crowded  with   statues   and  tablets,  many  of 
them  as  graceless  and  fantastic  as  could  con- 
ceivably  be,   it  was    natural   that   attention 
should  be  turned  to  the  naked  surfaces,  the 
arcades,    and    the     recesses    of    S.     Paul's. 
No   more  fitting   Walhalla   could   be  found 
for    the    fame    of    men,    in    their     varying 
capacities,    like     John     Howard   (the     first 
whose  image   was    enthroned),  Johnson,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  William  Jones,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Rodney,  Duncan,    "the  gallant 
good    Rion,"    Ponsonby,    and   Pioton.     But 
why   those   unsightly   masses,    as    huge    as 
rocks,  made   up  of    allegory  and  emblem  ? 
Why  those  hideous  Fames  and  Victories  be- 
stowing laurels,  or  blowing  trumpets  in  all 
directions  ?     Honour  might  have  been  done 
to  S.  Vincent  without  that  fat  Fame  and  that 
uninspired  history.     The  walls  in  some  parts 
resemble  seas  crowded  with  fragments  of  ships 
to  commemorate  our  naval  heroes  ;  in  others 
they  are  all  shako  and  bayonet  for  the  glori- 
fication of  our  soldiers.     In  one  of  the  alcoves, 
of  the  nave.  Baron  Marochetti  was  positively 
permitted,  full  freedom  being  allowed  him,  to- 
erect  a  ponderous  heap  of  black  marble,  sup- 
posed  to  represent  the  gates  of    the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  with  an  angel   on  either  side,  in 
white  marble,  and  call  it  a  memorial  of  Lord 
Melbourne  !     Well,  no  "  completion  "  will  be- 
complete  until  a  proportion,  at   any  rate,  of 
these  excrescences  has  been  removed.    Prin- 
cipally, however,  the  object  is  to  perfect  the 
embellishment  of  the  proud  structure.     Upon 
this  point  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote 
Dean  Milmau,  the  originator  of   the  move- 
ment now  in  progress.     "I  should  wish,"  he 
said,  "  to  see  such  decorations  introduced  into 
S.  Paul's  as  may  give  some  splendour,  while 
they  would  not  disturb  the  solemnity  or  the 
exquisitely  harmonious  simplicity  of  the  edi- 
fice ;  some  colour  to  enliven  and  gladden  the 
eye,  from  foreign  or  native  marbles,  the  most 
safe  and  permanent  mode   of  embellishing  a 
building  exjiosed  to  the'atmosphere  of  London. 
I  would  sec  the  dome,  instead  of  brooding  like 
a  dead  weight  over  the  area  below,  expanding 
and  elevating  the  soul  towards  Heaven.  I  would 
see   the  sullen  white  of  the  roof,  the  arches, 
the  cornices,  the  capitals,  the  walls,  broken 
and  relieved  by  gilding,  as  we  find  it  by  ex- 
perience the  most  lasting,  as  well  as  the  most 
appropriate,    decoration."      We    must    take 
exception  to  this  poi7it,  because  mosaic  is  even 
more  durable,  and  unquestionably  preferable 
as  a  matter  of  art.  But  the  Dean  continued  : — 
"  I  would  see  the  decoration  carried  out  in  a 
rich  but  harmonious  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
gaudy  style."     All  true  artists  will  agree  with 
him.     We   do   not   desire    our  Jletropolitan 
church  to  be  emulous  of  the  Parisian  Made- 
leine.    The  French  have   lately   acquired   a 
habit  of  converting  their  most  splendid  shi'ines 
into   colossal   gew-gaws.     The  promoters  of 
the  "  completion"  have  no  such  purposes  in 
view.     They  simply   remember  that,  with  a 
few  exceptional  embellishments,   due,   if  we 
may   so   speak,   to  private  or  public   spirit, 
nothing  has  been  done  for  >S.  Paul's  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     Some  even 
of  his  "  temporary  windows"  remain,  though 
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other?,  illuminated  by  colour,  have  heen 
airled,  espooiallv  the  great  one  at  the  western 
end  ;  but  why  the  necessity  for  these  contri- 
butions y  Of  all  the  clmirli  and  clor;;y  none 
suffered  less,  umler  the  f^eneral  spoliations  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  Yl.,  than  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Chapter  of  S. 
Paul's.  They  lost,  it  is  true,  their  endowed 
chantries,  the  niajjnificent  oblations  at  their 
shrines,  their  vestipents,  plate,  and  so  forth  ; 
yet  their  estates  were  left  almost  intact, 
because  S.  Paul's  had  never  borne  a  monastic 
character.  The  City  of  Ijondon  refused 
to  violate  their  l.inds.  Queen  Klizabutli 
herself  granted  them  the  Paddington 
Estate,  then  a  waste,  now  a  richly-rented 
quarter.  Not  a  shilling  of  this  revenue 
was  touched :  but  when  the  rebuilding 
was  resolved  upon,  the  City  of  London  and 
"Westminster  had  to  en<lure  special  taxes,  .and 
subscrii)tions  were  raised  throughout  the 
kingdom,  including  the  appanage  of  the 
monarch  who,  for  this  national  idea,  gave  up  his 
"green  wax  forfeitures" — whatever  Ihei/  may 
have  been — for  a  whole  year  ;  the  bishops 
sacrificed  their  privilege  of  new  gloves,  and 
their  consecration  foes  ;  tlic  coal  duty  was 
diverted — and  S.  Paul's  is  not  finished  yet ! 
AA'e  have  mentioned  that  Sir  Christopher 
ado])ted  S.  Peter's  as  a  model.  But  he  never, 
in  all  his  long  life-time,  saw  S.  Peter's. 
■Would  he  be  Gothic?  In  that  age  Gothic 
meant  barbarous.  That  question  was  sjjeedily 
settled.  Xot  so  another  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  causing  a  public  alarm  sixty-nine 
years  ago.  It  was  a  work  of  immense  diffi- 
culty to  lay  the  foundation.  There  were 
strata  of  brick-earth,  loam,  sand,  freshwater 
shells,  and  gravel,  before  the  London  clay 
would  be  reached.  However,  the  task  was 
done,  and  the  architect  looked  down  from  the 
Golden  Gallery  upon  his  own  matchless 
masterpiece.  Alterations  afterwards  took 
place  ;  the  choir  was  enclosed  ;  the  organ  and 
organ  gallery  were  placed  upon  the  screen, 
though  ultimately  removed;  there  were  con- 
troversies about  covering  the  cupola  with 
lead  or  with  copper;  the  abominable  iron 
fence,  nothwithstanding  a  fervent  protest 
from  the  architect,  was  adopted,  and  mars  the 
elevation  to  his  hour.  Wren  was  not  per- 
mitted to  paint  the  interior  .as  he  desired,  and, 
where  Corrcgio  would  have  been  at  home, 
there  revelled  a  British  brush,  "  where 
sprawl  the  Saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre" 
in  paintings  architecturally  framed  in 
utter  contradiction  of  the  general  architecture 
of  the  cathedral.  So  with  the  topmost 
balustrade.  Wren  abhorred  the  notion,  yet  it 
was  constructed  nevertheless.  "  Ladies,"  he 
said,  "  think  nothing  perfect  without  an 
edging."  It  is  with  the  intention  of  carry- 
ing out  his  proposals  for  the  interior  that  the 
appeal  we  are  now  listening  to  is  made. 
Besides  the  "  toni])orary  windows,"  there  is 
the  cold  and  unadorned  east  end,  for  which 
he  had  designed  a  stately  Baldachin ; 
there  .are  the  naked  w.alls— naked,  where  not 
loaded  with  sculpture  unworthy  of  Ilighgate 
or  Kensal  Green — which  he  wi.shed  to  em- 
blazon. .Space  infinite  for  iitting  decoration 
might  be  found,  were  only  such  monuments 
a-s  those  nijisses  of  ridicule  resembling  the 
awful  piece  of  rockwork  dedicated  to  Sir 
C'loudesley  Shovel  in  AVcstminstcr  Abbey 
got  rid  of.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the  f\ind 
is  full  enough,  an  effort  will  be  made  in  this 
direction.  Let  us  sp.are  posterity  the  sight 
of  (teneral  Hay  dying  amid  a  group  of  Fames 
and  Valour  standing  "  all  naked  in  the 
open  air;"  the  palms  and  sjdiynxes  of 
Kelson  ;  the  ship's  prow  that  sticks  to  the 
brave  Captain  Faulkner  ;  and  the  emblematic 
Thames  welcoming  Lord  Collingwood's  dead 
body.  When  a  house  has  to  be  repaired,  it 
is  usual,  for  a  beginning,  to  sweep  out  the 
rubbish. 


The  church  of  liipbiny,  Devon,  is  now  being  re- 
stored, from  tlio  desipus  of  Mr.  .Jolin  I).  SoiMiiiK',  of 
Uristol.  The  contract  is  Uikcii  by  Mr.  I'e.-irso,  of 
Modbury,  and  the  works  are  to  cost  iibout  £1,000. 


FINE  APT  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

ENGLISH   PICTURES. 

WE  propose,  in  examining  the  English 
l>ictures,  to  pursue  the  course  which  a 
vi.sitor  will  be  likely  to  follow  naturally  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  shall  commence  by  a  glance  at 
the  one  or  two  pictures  which  are  very  con- 
spicuous by  position  or  startling  prominence 
in  the  gallery,  and  then  shall  go  roiuul  in  the 
order  of  numbers,  selecting  those  works  to 
which  attention  ought  to  be  directed. 
Beginning  with  the  northern  gallery,  on  the 
west  or  British  side,  we  find  the  central 
positions  (the  places  of  honour)  occupied  by 
two  characteristic  artists,  men  who  serve  ex- 
cellently well  to  represent  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  school,  an<l  who — while 
by  their  strong  contrast, their  works  serve  as 
a  foil  each  to  the  other — may  also  fairly  be 
taken  as  representatives  of  two  entirely 
distinct  lines  of  thought.  Leighton  and 
Frith,  the  former  with  a  new  composition, 
"Art  applied  to  War,"  the  latter  with  his 
well-known  "  Kaihvay  Station,"  may  well 
represent  the  classic  and  the  domestic  sides  of 
English  art. 

Our  most  influential  painter,  the  one  who 
first  struck  the  key-note  which  om-  best- 
beloved  artists  have  followed  ever  since,  was 
Hogarth.  The  most  illustrious  follower 
Hogarth  has  had  was  Wilkie,  and  his  legiti- 
mate successor  at  the  present  moment  is 
Frith.  In  the  "Railway  Station"  (73)  we  have 
an  epitome  of  English  character  painted  with 
a  force  and  a  finish  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  though  with  a  strange  deficiency  in 
some  elements  of  the  painter's  art.  The  pic- 
ture is  well  known.  The  scene  is  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Terminus  ;  a  train  is  about 
to  start ;  the  platform  is  encumbered  with 
a  crowd,  which,  as  we  disentangle  it.  resolves 
itself  into  groups  of  people  brought  together 
solely  by  the  business  of  starting,  or  seeing 
others  start.  A  brilliant  wedding  party  first 
catches  the  eye,  they  are  como  to  see  the 
bride  off  ;  and  close  to  them  is  a  forger  ar- 
rested at  the  moment  of  making  his  escape 
by  detectives,  not  unprovided  with  h?ind- 
cuffs.  A  prominent  group  represents  a 
French  visitor  and  his  wife  in  dispute 
with  the  British  cabman  about  a  fare. 
Near  them  is  a  family  scene.  The  boys  going 
to  school,  and  their  fond  mamma  parting 
from  them  tearfully.  Not  far  off  a  recruit  of 
the  most  unpromising  description  is  preparing 
to  enter  the  carriage ;  his  aged  mother  weeps 
to  lose  him  ;  the  recruiting  sergeant  goes  off 
gaily,  some  of  his  victims  sadly.  Not  far  off 
a  sailor  parts  from  his  wife  and  child,  and 
nearer  us  bustles  an  old  lady,  frantic  with 
anxiety  about  luggage.  Porters,  dogs,  birds, 
inspectors,  portmanteaus,  and  the  endless 
etceteras  of  a  railway  departure  are  piled  up 
in  admirable  confusion — but  it  is  confusion  : 
there  is  far  more  crowding  than  grouping. 
The  same  model  has  been  painted  again  and 
again,  and  the  same  attitude  and  turn  of  the  head 
is  repeated  from  time  to  time ;  while  too  much 
of  an  air  of  sitting  or  standing  to  be  painted 
pervades  all  the  figures.  The  picture  shows 
great  mastery — far  more  cleverness  than 
power,  pathos,  or  humour;  .and  if  it  surpasses 
Hogarth  in  teclinical  dexterity,  falls  far  short 
of  him  in  strength,  originality,  and  the  highest 
class  of  truth  to  nature. 

Mr.  Leighton's  "Art  applied  to  War,"  a 
cartoon  for  a  picture  to  be  painterl  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  is  as  ideal  .and 
classic  as  the  other  is  realistic  and  <lomcstic. 

The  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  has  formed  Leighton's  style  in  a  far 
more  complete  and  scholarly  way  than  that  of 
Fuseli,  Blake,  or  li.arry  ;  but  he  and  these  men 
may  be  classi'd  together,  and  with  them 
Poynter  and  Armitagc,  and  perhaps  Herbert 
and  Cope,  as  having  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
school  of  heroic  painting  in  this  country,  and 
having  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  succeeded. 
In  the  composition  before  us  the  scene 
appears  to  be  laid  in  an  Italian  city  of  the 


middle  ages,  but  we  must  protest  altogether 
against  Mr.  Ijcighton's  treatment  of  his  archi- 
tecture. The  greatest  Italian  of  oirr  day,  he 
ought  not  to  be  above  making  his  Italian- 
Gothic  correct,  or  at  least  probable,  when  he 
introduces  it ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
in  repainting  this  work  for  its  permanent  posi- 
tion, he  will  secure  the  services  of  an  ai'chitect 
familiar  with  the  style  to  design  him  the 
buildings  among  which  his  figures  are  to 
stand  and  move.  Two  great  masses  of  men 
in  picturesque  Italian  costume  occupy  the 
middle  distance  ;  those  on  the  left  are  buckling 
on  armour  ;  those  on  right  are  trying  swords. 
In  the  i  left  foreground  a  party  of  beautiful 
women  are  grouped,  working  trappings  and 
housings  for  the  warriors ;  they  are  balanced  by 
a  group  of  men  on  the  right  with  cross-bows. 
Through  an  arch  in  the  centre  of  the  back- 
ground we  see  knights  on  horseback,  baimers, 
and  the  bustle  of  a  mustering  army,  while 
from  right  and  left  others  come  flocking 
together.  The  figures  are  noble,  sad,  and 
pre-occupied — little  of  the  joy  and  nothing 
of  the  frenzy  of  battle — and  the  whole  breathes 
the  feeling  of  an  epic  poem  rather  than  a 
drama — more  of  Spenser  th.an  Shakespeare. 
The  best  group  is  that  of  the  men  trying 
swords,  clustered,  as  they  arc,  round  a 
noble  figure,  not  quite  free  from  defect 
in  the  drawing  of  the  lower  limbs,  but 
a  grand  conception  nevertheless.  This 
work  is  full  of  beauties,  and  as  long  as 
Englishmen's  tastes  are  largely  formed  by  an 
education  in  classical  literature  and  by 
foreign  travel  such  pictures  will  always 
be  welcome  to  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  classes  among  them ;  but  they 
will  never  be  so  loved  and  cared  for 
as  representations  of  character  such  as 
^Ir.  Frith's  great  effort  just  described,  or  as 
the  more  tender  and  simple  work  of  Faed, 
which  h.angs  near  it.  This  jiicture,  "  Baith 
Father  and  Mither  "  (80),  possesses  some  of 
the  highest  qualities  that  the  domestic  school 
of  painting  can  produce  ;  there  is  just  enough 
pathos  to  make  us  thoughtful  without  dis- 
tressing us,  with  truth  to  nature,  artistic  yet 
simple  grouping,  anda  colouringsuch  as  is  the 
especial  merit  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
English  school.  A  sturdy,  rather  sad-looking 
man — much  the  same  that  Mr.  Faed  has  often 
painted  already — has  paused  in  his  work,  and 
is  with  his  big  hands  doing  his  best  to 
fasten  a  button  at  the  wrist  of  his  little  girl, 
while  a  charming  group  of  three  children, 
painted  with  much  freshness,  stand  and  wait 
for  their  sister.  The  incident  is  slight,  but 
it  is  enough  for  a  poet  to  hang  a  pathetic  tale 
upon,  and  the  scene  is  wonderfully  carried 
out  in  all  its  details  without  losing  in  breadth 
and  effectiveness. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— VL 

TT'ARTH  waggons  .arc  of  various  forms,  ac- 
-^  -'  cording  to  fancy,  but  the  following  sketch 
(Fig.  10)  shows  a  useful  form.  A  waggon 
made  in  this  way  has  the  body  attached  to  the 
frame,  which  tilts  up  with  it,  the  two  hinder 
wheels,  which  arc  left  on  the  rails,  being  kept 
in  their  place  by  coupling  the  axles  together, 
and  after  the  earth  has  been  tipjicd  out  of  the 
waggon  the  hinder  pedestals  fall  down  again 
upon  the  axle.  The  sides,  one  end,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  body  are  m.ade  of  elm  l^in. 
thick  (the  earth  being  confined  at  the  other 
end  by  a  movable  tail-board),  bound  together 
with  iron  .straps  at  the  angles,  and  with  up- 
right straps  at  the  sides  and  one  end,  all  bolted 
through.  The  sole  is  the  longitudinal  piece 
at  each  side,  of  elm,  Sin.  by  5in.  in  the 
example  here  given,  upon  which  the  bottom 
boards  rest, being  laidcrosswisc  of  thewaggon. 
At  each  end  of  the  body,  and  also  in  the 
middle,  there  is  a  crosspiecc,  also  of  elm,  6in. 
by  ;!in.,  bolted  down  to  the  soles.  The  under- 
soles  arc  of  memel  fir,  I'Jin.  by  .'iin.,  between 
which,  from  side  to  side,  are  two  distance 
jiieces,  each  9in.  by  oin.,  and  alongside  of 
each  is    a    Jin.    bolt  to    keep    the    whole 
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together.  This  is  a  2-yard  waggon  when  filled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  sides,  as  with  gravel,  or 
a  2i-yard  waggon  when  heaped  up  with  clay 
or  other  earth.  The  wheels  are  2ft.  Gin. 
diameter,  of  cast  iron,  with  internal  bearings, 
the  axles  being  of  wrought  iron.  The  top 
of  this  waggon  stands  only  4ft.  Sin.  above 
the  rails,  and  lowness  of  sides  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  filling.  The  cost  of  this  waggon 
is  £17.  Another  form  of  earth  waggon  has 
the  body  sot  on  an  axle  upon  the  frame,  by 
which  means  the  body  only  is  tipped  up,  the 
frame  remaining  stationary  on  the  wheels,  but 
to  enable  this  a'dvantage  to  be  had  the  top  of 
the  waggon  stands  a  foot  higher  than  in  the 
other  kind,  and  this  is  against  it,  as  being  so 
much  labour  wasted  in  filling.  It  is  soinc- 
times  necessary  to  have  waggons  that  tip  side- 
ways, and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
combine  an  end  and  side  waggon  in  one  by 
making  the  body  turn  on  a  central  pivot,  but 
the  plan  did  not  answer  the  expectations. 
Indeed,  removing  earth  in  waggons  on  tem- 
porary rails  in  bad  weather  is  very  rough 
work,  and  the  simpler  the  means  adopted  are 
the  more  likely  is  the  work  to  proceed  with- 
out hindrances.  At  a  busy  tip,  men,  ho-ses, 
and  waggons  are  very  apt  to  get  in  each  other's 
way,  and  the  simpler  the  construction  of  the 
waggons  the  better. 

As  to  the  power  required  to  lead  the  earth 
from  the  cutting  to  the  embankment,  a  horse 
is  usually  understood  to  exert  a  force  of  1501b. 
in  drawing  a  load  at  the  speed  of  2i  miles  an 
hour  during  8  hours  a  day.  The  resistance 
which  he  has  to  overcome  consists  in  all  cases 
of  the  rolling  friction— that  is,  the  friction 
between  the  axles  and  the  pedestals  whicli  bear 
upon  them,  and  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  attention  jaid  to  greasing  the  bear- 
ings ;  but  when  that  is  properly  attended  to 
tlie  rolling  friction  is  about  101b.  per  ton  of 
the  load— i.e.,  including  the  weight  of  the 
■body  of  the  waggon  with  the  weight  of  the 
"earth  it  may  contain,  but  it  varies  from  101b. 
to  20Ib.  according  to  the  state  of  the  bearings. 
In  going  round  a  curve  there  is  another  kind 
of  friction  to  be  overcome— the  sliding  fric- 
tion—in addition  to  the  rolling  friction  com- 
mon to  all  directions,  for  as  railway  waggon- 
•wheels  are  keyed  on  to  the  axles,  the  outer 
wheels,  in  going  round  a  curve,  are  obliged  to 
slide  over  a  distance  equal  to  the  difference  of 
length  of  the  inner  and  outer  rail.  Railway 
curves  traversed  by-  earth  waggons  are  in 
general  of  such  considerable  radius  that  this 
part  of  the  friction  may  be  neglected  ;  but 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  resistance  on  sharp 
curves,  the  following  experiments  were  made 
under  the  eye  of  the  present  writer  : — Three 
men  pusli  2  six-ton  waggons  on  a  straight 
line  ;  -4  men  push  1  six-ton  waggon  round  a 
cm-ve  of  S5C»ft.  radius ;  (5  men  push  1  six-ton 
waggon  round  a  curve  of  200ft.  radius.  The 
wheels  were  *3ft.  diameter,  and  the  axles  8ft. 
apait. 

From  these  experiments  the  following  table 
is  constructed  : — 


iladius  of  curve 
iu  feet. 


Number  of  men  to 
push  a  6-ton  waggon. 


Straight  line  1  Va 

2,100  feet  radius  

1,340  „  


600 
550 
500 
450 
400 
350 
300 
250 
200 


2 

21/, 

3 

3>/5 

3  1/3 
3Va 
3'/i 
4 


According  to  this  scale  the  curve  shown  in 
Fig.  11  represents  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
resistance  compared  with  the  radius. 

The  following  description  of  experiments 
on  the  work  done  by  a  horse  was  reported  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr. 
Bearduiorc.      A  quarry  waggon,  weighing  2} 


tons,  carrying  an  average  load  of  stone  of  5f 
tons,  was  drawn  by  one  horse  along  a  railway 
960ft.  long,  260ft.  of  it  being  level,  and  the 
remaining  700ft.  having  an  inclination  of  1  in 
138.  During  48  working  days  the  number  of 
trips  was  1,302,  or  an  average  of  27  trips  per 
day.  The  time  of  performing  each  trip  was  4 
minutes,  or  at  a  speed  of  2-72  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  total  weight  drawn,  including  that  of 
the  waggon,  was  23,959,0001b.  Experiments 
proved  that  on  the  incline  of  1  in  138  the 
waggons  in  their  ordinary  working  state 
would  just  remain  stationary ;  the  friction  was, 

therefore,  assmned  to  be  ""      =  16-21b.  per 

138 
ton.     By  calculation  it  was  fovmd  that  the 
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horse  raised  39,3201b.  1ft.  high  per  minute 
during  8  working  hours  each  day  ;  the  useful 
effect,  or  net  aniomit  of  stone  carried,  being 
21,7381b.,  raised  1ft.  high  per  minute.  This 
great  difference  between  the  work  done  and 
the  useful  eft'ect  arose  from  the  necessary 
strength  and  weight  of  the  waggons.  The 
animal  employed  was  a  common  Devonshire 
cart-horse,  eight  years  old,  fifteen  hands 
high,  and  weighed  lOJcwt.  He  continued 
doing  the  same  work  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  and  remained  in  good  condition.  A 
lighter  horse  was  found  unequal  to  it. 

If  we  analyse  the  above  statement  we  find 
that  the  weight  of  the  waggon  and  its  load 
together  is  ^  tons,  but  we  may  deduct  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  for  the  wheels  and  axles,leaving 


7i  tons  as  the  bearing  weight  on  the  journals. 
The  friction  was  found  to  be  16-21b.  per  ton. 
Multiplying  16-21b.  into  7i  we  find  tha 
traction  of  the  horse  to  be  1201b.,  and,  as  hv 
moves  at  the  rate  of  2-72  miles  an  hour, 
2-72  V  120 

f:         =   1501b.  at  the  rate  of  2A  miles 
2-0  ■^ 

an  hour,  which  corresponds  with  what  we 
said  before. 

There  is  another  resistance  sometimes  to  be 
overcome,  that  of  dragging  waggons  up  an 
incline,  the  resistance  to  which  varies  as  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  or  as  the 
gradient,  and  although  in  the  formation  of  a 
railway  the  gradients  are  so  arranged  that  the 
full  waggons  have  seldom  to  be  drawn  up  an 
incline  in  the  main,  yet  in  the  imperfections 
of  a  temporary  road  the  unevenness  of  the 
surface  of  the  rails  does  offer  resistances  of 
this  kind  which  are  not  compensated  for  by  the 
corresponding  depressions  produced  by  the 
same  defects  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  average 
friction  of  earth-waggons  may  be  taken  at 
201b.  per  ton,  although  it  sometimes  amounts 
to  301b.  in  bad  weather,  and  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  the  road.  In  general,  it  is  very  much 
more  economical  to  keep  the  road  in  good 
order  and  to  grease  the  bearings  well  than  to 
neglect  these  things,  and  throw  greater  labour 
upon  the  horse  or  other  tractive  power.  In  a 
former  article  we  put  down  id.  per  cubic  yard 
per  mile  of  lead  as  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the 
road  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  inattention 
to  this  matter  will  always  entail  a  greater 
expense  tlian  that,  although  the  various  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  greater  expense 
cannot  be  exactly  stated. 

At  the  Blechingley  and  Saltwood  tunnels  on 
the  South-Eastern  line  it  was  found  that  in 
winding  upearthatthe  shafts  ahorseworking 
3  hours  a  day  did  work  equal  to  raising  32,9431b. 
1ft.  high  per  minute,  and  working  6  hours  a  day 
24.3G01b.  These  are  averages  of  112  trials 
in  the  first  case  and  212  in  the  second,  but 
the  maximum  in  the  first  case  was  47,8751b. 
and  in  the  second  36,8191b. 

A  waggon  holding  from  2  to  2i  cubic  yards 
is  the  most  economical  and  convenient  for 
use — that  is,  2  cubic  yards  when  loaded  with 
gravel  level  with  the  top  of  the  side  boards, 
and  2^  cubic  yards  of  clay  or  other  earth 
heaped  up.  It  we  take  2^  cubic  yards  of 
excavated  earth  to  weigh  Sj  tons,  and  the  body 
of  the  waggon  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  the  load 
tobedrawn  will  be  4  tons  each  waggon.  Atthe 
rate  of  201b.  per  ton  the  resistance  is,  there- 
fore, 801b.  each  waggon,  so  that  2  waggons  of 
this  weight  are  as  many  as  one  horse  can  take 
away,  on  an  average,  of  all  states  of  the 
weather  and  of  the  road  ;  but  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  the  road  in  good  order,  a 
horse  will  take  3  of  such  waggons,  while  at 
other  times  it  requires  2  horses  to  5  waggons, 
the  speed  of  transport  being  reckoned  at  2i 
miles  an  hour. 

Thus,  according  to  the  length  of  lead  and 
the  number  of  roads  that  can  be  laid  in  at  the 
tip  head,  so  may  the  quantity  of  plant  and  the 
number  of  hor.ses  required  to  remove  a  given 
quantity  of  earth  in  a  given  time  be  calcu- 
lated. Allowance,  however,  in  such  calcula- 
tions must  be  made  for  hindrances  at  the  tip 
head,  caused  by  men,  horses,  and  waggons, 
getting  in  each  other's  way  unavoidably, 
when  the  number  is  great.  800  cubic  yards  is 
the  utmost  quantity  we  can  find  amongst  our 
notes  as  having  been  tipped  at  one  head  in  a 
day  of  10  working  hours,  and  although  it  is  on 
record  that  considerably  more  tlian  that  has 
been  accomplished,  yet  it  is  certain  that  less  is 
often  done.  The  nature  of  the  material  makes 
some  difference  :  when  of  a  dry  nature  more 
can  be  done,  but  in  working  in  clay  or  shale 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  it  is  sometimes  not 
easy  to  recover  the  waggons  after  they  have 
bcentipped,  and  to  get  them  re-arranged  in 
a  set  ready  for  being  taken  back  again  ;  then, 
accidents  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  either  to 
men,  horses,  or  waggons  ;  and  all  these  things 
tend  to  reduce  the  average  quantity  per  day 
that  can  be  disposed  of. 
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CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— XI. 

Bt  J.  B.  Wakikg. 

BACCIO  riNTELU,  GICLI.VXO   AND   BENEDETTO  DA 
MA.JAKO. 

IN  our  notices  of  the  Italiiin  arcliitect-s  of 
the  Renaissance,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
omit  tlie  Florentines  Oiuliano  da  Majauo,  his 
brother  Benedetto,  and  liaccio  PintiUi,  who 
■wci'C  amongst  the  foremost  to  practice  the 
revived  art  of  antiquity,  and  left  the  impress 
of  their  style  on  the"  cities  of  Rome  and 
Naples  in  a  veiy  marked  manner. 

Giuliano  da  Majano,  the  son  of  a  stone 
carver,  was  born  in  Florence  in  1432,  com- 
menced life  a.s  a  worker  in  wood,  and,  having. 
whilst  quite  a  youth,  executed  some  Kirxia 
work  at  the  Annunziata  in  Florence  and  at 
Fiesole  which  was  {jreatly  admired,  was 
invitcfl  to  execute  similar  works  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Pisa,  where  some  examples  of 
his  art  still  exist  in  the  choir. 

He  subsequently  visited  Naples,  where  he 
constructed  a  palace — the  Poggio  reale,  since 
destroyed — for  Alfonzo  of  Aragon  (D.  1458), 
and  various  works  of  less  importance.  At 
tlie  invitation  of  Pope  Paul  II.  (1461 — 71)  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  whore  he  built  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Vatican  (that  of  San  Pietro), 
and  tlie  marble  loggia  from  which  the  Pope 
gave  his  benediction.  But  his  greatest  works 
were  the  Palace  of  S.  Mai-k,  or  "  di  Venezia," 
designed  for  the  Pope,  who  was  a  Venetian, 
and  completed  in  1 468.  and  the  Church  of  S. 
JIark,  the  fac.ade  and  the  entrance  door  of  the 
last  presenting  good  examples  of  the  Revival. 
The  palace,  however,  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  the  two,  not  only  from  its 
great  size,  but  from  many  peculiarities  in 
design.  It  is  a  large  building,  massive  and 
rather  heavy  in  its  general  character,  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  Castle  of  Caffagiuolo, 
near  Florence,  built  for  Cosmo  de'Medici  by 
Michelozzo.  Externally  it  presents  plain 
walls  surmounted  by  a  corbel  table  and 
battlements,  combined  with  a  double  arcade, 
and  accompanied  by  a  square  tower.  The 
courtyard  consists  of  a  double-arched  loggia 
of  a  composite  order,  similar,  it  would  appear, 
to  that  of  the  Poggio  reale  at  Naples.  The 
priiicijial  (Vjorway  to  the  Piazza  is  good  in 
detail,  and  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
consoles,  from  which  depend  the  armorial 
shield  of  the  Pope,  and  for  the  effective  orna- 
ment of  the  architrave.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  design  is  the  employ- 
ment by  Jlajano  of  transomed  and  muUioned 
windows,  quite  unusual  in  Italy  before  or 
after  his  time. 

According  to  Vasari,  Giuliano  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  after 
Brunelleschi's  death,  but  as  ho  died  in  1446, 
it  must  have  been  some  time  after.  Rumohr, 
in  his  "  Italiiinische  Forschungen,"  informs 
us  that  lie  was  employed  at  the  Cathedral 
as  late  as  the  years  1460  and  1471.  The 
proof  of  the  first  is  found  in  an  extract  from 
the  archives  of  tlie  Duoiiio,  in  which  "  (iuliano 
di  Nardo  da  iMajano,  Legnaiuolo  iircsentc  et 
coniluconteet  in  suo  noiiie  projirio  le  due  facce 
ilella  sagrestia.  .  .  .  I'^t  in  quel  niodo  ct  forma 
chc  si  dimostra  pel  inodello  dato  per  detto 
Guliano.  .  .  .  Et  qnaledeveloavere  fatto  per 
tutto  Ottobro,  14«r)."  &c.  Again,  in  1471, 
his  name  occurs  as  being  engaged  on  work 
in  the  choir  together  with  F'rancesco  di 
Giovanni  di  Francesco  and  Francesco  di 
Domenico,  detto  Moncatto.  tntti  Legnaiuoli," 
and  "Maestri  Peritissimi."  Vasari  states 
that  he  was  also  employed  at  Loretto  in  re- 
pairing and  enlarging  the  church,  but  it  is 
ditlicult  to  identify  any  work  he  may  have 
done  there.  Vasari  states  that  (iiuliano  died 
at  Naples  in  the  ye.ir  1490,  that  he  was 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  order 
of  the  King,  and  that  his  works  there  were 
subsequently  completed  by  the  painter, 
Ilipolito  del  Donzello.  who  had  previously 
assisted  him.  l/mzi  describes  Ippolito  .ind 
his    brother    Pietro    aa    being     "  relatives 


of  the  celebrated  architect,  Giuliano  da 
Majano,  by  whom  they  were  instructed  in 
that  art." 

Benedetto  da  Majauo,  born  at  Florence 
in  1444,  a  younger  brother  of  Giu- 
liano, also  commenced  his  artistic  career 
as  a  carver  and  worker  in  tarsia  or  inlaid 
wood,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  pre-eminent 
in  that  line.  As  a  designer  and  sculptor  of 
ornament  he  is  specially  distinguished  : 
witness  his  masterpieces,  the  tomb  of  Phillip 
.Strozzi  in  S.  ]M.  Novella,  and  magnificeut 
marble  pulpit  in  Santa  Croce.  Florence.  The 
last  named — covered  with  subjects  from  the  life 
of  S.  Francis,  allegorical  figures,  and  delicate 
ornaments — has  been  fully  illustrated  by 
Lasinio :  ••  II  Pergaino  Scolpito  in  Marmo  nella 
Chiosa  di  Santa  Croce,"  &c.,  to  which  the 
student  should  refer.  As  an  architect  he  was 
less  employed  ;  but  deserves  sjiecial  mention 
as  being  the  designer  of  the  Strozzi  Palace  at 
Florence,  commenced  in  14S9,  the  cornice 
and  courtyard  being  finished  by  Cronaca. 
The  cornice,  however,  was,  probably,  part  of 
Benedetto's  original  design,  as  it  was  always 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  Florentine 
palaces,  though  the  one  executed  by  Cronaca 
is  possibly  of  greater  excellence  than  that  of 
Benedetto,  owing  to  his  closer  study  of  the 
antique.  The  proportions  and  details  of  this 
palace,  as  designed  by  Benedetto,  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit,  and  serve  alone  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  an  accomplished 
architect. 

He  was  also  employed  on  alterations  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  he  had  to  deal  with 
difficulties  of  construction  which  he  success- 
fully overcame,  and  which  are  fully  described 
by  Vasari.  The  apartments  thus  formed  by 
him  above  the  Hall  "del  Dugento "  still 
exist,  and  justify  Vasari's  remark  that  "the 
whole  work  was  conducted  with  admirable 
art,  and  finished  with  extreme  care  and  dili- 
gence." The  only  other  purely  architectural 
works  known  by  him  are  the  portico  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie,  near  Arezzo,  of  which 
Vasari  speaks  in  terms  of  great  praise. 
It  still  exists,  though  injured  by  time, 
and  Valcry  calls  it  "  a  delightful  ^mi- 
Gothic  portico,  something  like — though  of 
another  character — the  admirable  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi  at  Florence "  and  a  chapel  built  by 
himself  outside  Prato,  which  still  exists. 
Benedetto  appears  to  have  made  a  fortune  by 
his  work,  which  enabled  him  to  retire  to  a 
country  house  near  Prato,  where,  according 
to  Vasari.  he  died,  in  1498.  There  appears  to 
have  been  also  another  brother,  Giovanni, 
and  the  Canon  Baldanzi  has  pul>lished  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Madonna 
dcirUlivo,  near  Prato,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  three  brothers. 

Of  Baccio  Pintelli,  or  Pontelli,  a  Florentine 
architect,  we  have  no  precise  details,  but  he 
was  largely  employed  at  Rome  during  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  especially 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  (1471  — 
1484),  and,  according  to  Vasari,  "  in  con- 
sideration of  his  ability  in  architecture,  was 
employed  by  that  Pope  in  all  the  fabrics 
undertaken  in  his  time."  Among  these  were 
the  t^apella  Sistina  in  the  Vatican,  plain  in 
design,  but  forming  a  fine  vaulted  kail  of 
about  13()ft.  in  length,  43ft.  in  width,  and 
58ft.  high.  It  is  now  .specially  noted  for  the 
fine  frescoes  subsequently  painted  there, 
among  which  is  the  celebrated  "  Last  Judg- 
ment "  of  Michael  Angelo.  For  this  ch.apel, 
also,  were  designed  the  tapestries  by  Raphael, 
some  of  the  original  cartoons  from  which  now 
belong  to  us.  He  built,  also,  tlie  Library  of 
the  V.atican  about  the  year  147.1.  .and  many 
small  churches  which  were  raised  in  that 
year  (being  a  jubilee),  amongst  which  Va.sari 
cites  Sant'Apostolo.  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
aiidSanSisto,alInow  more  or  less  modernised  ; 
and  S.  Agostino,  built  for  the  Cardinal 
d"F2stouteville,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  in  1483,  but 
altered  by  Vanvitelli  in  1 740,  remarkable  for 
its  well-constructed  cupola,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Revival  in  Rome.     He  designed  the 


Church  and  Convent  of  S.  M.  Del  Popolo, 
erected  between  the  years  1472 — 1477  (altered 
by  Bernini);  the  beautiful  della  Rovere 
Chapel  within  the  church,  and  a  palace  for 
the  Cardinal  della  Rovere  in  the  Borgo 
Nuovo.  He  also  designed  the  churches  of 
S.  Maria  della  Pace  (which  contains  Raphael's 
celebrated  "  .Sybils,")  and  San  (iiacomo  dei 
Spagnuoli  (now  closed).  San  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio,  is  also  ascribed  to  him  as  the  original 
designer.  The  vast  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito 
in  Sassia,  at  Rome,  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  was  rebuilt  and  extended  by  Pintelli 
about  the  year  1471.  The  antique  bridge  of 
San  Sisto  was  also  restored  and  strengthened 
by  him,  besides  other  works  of  minor  impor- 
tance in  Rome.  For  the  Cardinal  della 
Rovere,  who  succeeded  D'F^stouteville  as 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  he  rebuilt  the  Cathedral  in 
that  town,  and  probably  designed  the  Castello, 
subsequently  carried  out  by  G.  da  San  Gallo. 

In  the  year  1480  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Sixtus  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  tlie  cele- 
brated Monastery  at  Assisi,  and  to  him  are 
due  the  great  buttresses  of  the  northern  wall. 

After  the  death  of  Sixtus,  in  1484,  he 
visited  Urbino,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  to  complete  the  building 
of  the  ducal  palace,  designed,  and  mostly 
carried  out,  by  the  lUyrian,  Luciano  ^Martini 
da  Lauranna  (probably  a  pupil  of  Bnmel- 
leschi).  This  palace  is  enriched  with  the 
fine  sculpture  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio  of 
Siena. 

Pintelli  would  appear  to  have  been  made  a 
citizen  of  Urbino,  as  he  subsequently  signed 
his  name  "  Urbinas,"  and  probably  died  there 
at  the  close  of  the  century.  The  last  work 
ascribed  to  him  is  the  Church  of  S.  M.  deUe 
Grazie,  at  Sinigaglia,  built  in  1491,  for 
Giovanni  della  Rovere.  of  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  illustrations. 

In  the  works  of  Baccio  Pintelli  and  Giuliano 
da  ^lajaiio,  at  Rome,  a  strong  smack  of  the 
Florentine  origin  of  their  style  is  observable, 
IMajano  preserving  more  the  character  of  the 
old  Tuscan  style,  and  Pintelli  showing  the 
influence  of  Brunelleschi.  Thefacjades  of  his 
churches,  such  as  those  of  S.  I\l.  del  Pojiolo, 
S.  Giacomo  dei  Spagnuoli,  &c.,  are  founded 
on  the  type  of  S.  ]\1.  Novella  and  S.an  Miniato, 
the  centre  portion  lieiug  highest  and  pierced 
with  a  circidar  window,  and  joining  the  lower 
sides  by  cm-ved  console-shaped  sweeps,  all 
very  plain  ;  whilst  the  tliree  doors  of  entry 
are  more  or  less  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  and  are  formed  very  closely  on  the 
model  of  Brunelleschi's  door  to  tie  Pazzi 
Chapel  at  Santa  Croce,  Florence. 

The  chapels  designed  by  him  in  S.  M.  del 
Popolo  are  f.an-vaulted,  and  very  richly  deco- 
rated with  painting  and  sculptiu'e,  especially 
the  third  from  the  right  entrance,  with  its 
elaborate  altar-piece.  His  Convent  of  the 
Gesviti  Pcnitenzieri  is  very  good,  though 
plain,  and  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
style  of  Bramante.  The  principal  door- 
way of  S.  M.  Sopra  IMinerva,  by  him, 
is  good,  but  somewhat  heavy  in  detail, 
and  this  applies  to  his  design  generally ; 
the  mouldings  are  heavy  in  comparison  with 
the  ornament.  His  entrance  doorway  to  the 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  elegant,  whilst  his  cloisters  at  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  are  of  the  plainest  description. 
On  the  doorway  of  the  Church  of  S.  James 
"  dei  Sp.agnuoli"  he  has  used  nail-heads 
formed  by  the  scollop-shell  of  that  Patron  of 
Pilgrims,  which  are  still  there,  and  have  a 
very  good  effect.  As  regards  Giuliano  da 
JIajano,  we  h.ave  only  to  add  that  he  uses  the 
Doric  order  in  the  lower  range  of  loggia  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  and  the 
Corinthian  order  immediately  above  it,  a 
system  which  was  effectively  carried  out 
in  the  next  centiu-y  by  Alessi  at  Genoa. 
For  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
style  of  these  masters,  the  student  is  referred 
to  Letarouilly's  most  valuable  work,  "  Les 
Edifices  de  Rome  Modorne,"  in  which  he  will 
find  them  fully  illustrated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  business  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  last  at  No.  0 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  Ro'ivland  Plumbe,  President,  in 
the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  arrangements  were 
in  progress  for  a  visit  to  S.  Alban's  Abbey. 

THE    CLASSES    OF   THE    ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ql'Ii.TEK,  lion.  Sec,  said  that  although 
late  in  the  session,  there  was  still  time  for  the  for- 
mation of  two  or  three  classes.  A  class  for  water- 
colour  drawing  was  about  to  be  commenced.  It  was 
also  proposed  to  commence  a  class  for  surveying,  as 
the  class  formed  last  ye.ar  was  attended  with  very 
beneficial  results.  It  was  further  contemplated  to 
start  a  class  for  the  study  of  geology,  or  else  to  have 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  subject  b)'  some  com- 
petent authority.  Another  class  was  proposed  to  be 
formed  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith  had  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  professional  practice.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, would  not  take  place  until  next  session. 

Mr.  RinCrE  asked  the  members  what  amount  of 
support  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design  was  likely 
to  receive  next  session.  It  had  been  very  badlj- 
supported  of  late. 

The  CnAiRJiAN  said  it  would  be  a  really  serious 
thing  for  the  members  of  the  Association  if  the 
Committee  were  compelled  to  give  up  this  class  by 
reason  of  its  lack  of  support  by  the  members.  There 
was  no  means  of  gaining  knowledge  by  the  young 
architect  in  any  way  equal  to  that  which  was  open 
to  him  by  joining  the  classes  of  the  Association.  He 
did  not  think  the  fault  was  in  the  working  of  the 
classes.  He  could  only  think  that  the  younger 
members  were  thinking  that  there  was  some  royal 
road  to  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  that  they 
could  get  on  without  troubling  themselves  to  study 
much.  If  so,  they  were  greatly  mistaken.  (Hear, 
he.ar.) 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smitit  said  it  had  always  struck 
■  him  that  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design  was  the 
best  thing  the  Architectural  Association  had  ever 
started — (hear,  hear) — and  it  was  one  of  the  best 
facilities — perhaps  the  best  facility — open  to  young 
men  in  London  for  understanding  generally  not  only 
the  principles  of  design,  but  a  great  many  other 
things  which  it  ".vas  necessary  for  them  to  know  in 
connection  with  the  various  branches  of  their  profes- 
sion. In  that  class,  the  architecture  of  different 
epochs,  countries,  or  peoples  was  studied  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  members  were  set  to  design  certain 
examples  for  which  precedent  or  authority  could  be 
quoted  for  every  detail.  This  gave  the  members  of 
the  class  a  thorough  insight  into  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples governiug  each  of  the  styles  in  which  they 
worked. 

Mr.  Quieter  said  that  if  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  names  that  night  for  forming  the 
proposed  new  classes,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not 
to  start  them  until  next  session,  seeing  the  want  of 
support  that  was  experienced  by  the  Elementary 
Class  of  Design.  He  excepted  from  these  remarks 
the  Water-Colour  and  Surveying  Classes,  for  the 
first  of  which  he  believed  sufficient  names  had  been 
received,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  class,  it  had 
been  attended  witli  such  useful  results  last  year  that 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  continued,  especially  as 
the  present  was  just  the  season  for  it.  He  thought 
that  the  Classes  for  Chemistry  and  Geology  might  be 
<Ieferred  till  ne.^t  session.  He  would  move  that  as  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  BoYE.s  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  names  were  .sent  in  that  evening 
for  all  the  proposed  classes,  thej'  should  be  carried 
out,  as  he  considered  that  there  was  still  sufficient 
time. 

Mr.  Quieter  said  he  was  willing  to  amend  his 
resolution  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Boyes's  sugges- 
tion, but  after  some  further  conversation,  it  was 
ultimately  resolved  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
names  were  sent  in  for  each  of  the  proposed  classes 
by  Friday  next,  the  17th  inst.,  such  classes  should 
be  formed  this  session. 

Mr.  PowNALL,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Class  of 
Construction  and  Practice,  said  he  should  like  to 
mention  that  that  class  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  Elementary  Class  of 
Design.  It  had  been  said  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  questions  submitted,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  this  was  altogether  the  case. 

Mr.  RiDDETr  said  he  was  still  inclined  to  hold  the 
opinion  he  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
that  the  questions  were  too  difficult.  He  thought 
that  the  attention  of  the  members  should  be  directed 
to  acquiring  some  of  the  intensely  practical 
"  wrinkles  "  of  the  profession,  rather  than  to  such 
subjects  as  the  mechanical  powers,  which  were  better 
learnt  from  such  works  as  those  of  Arnott  and 
Lardner 


Mr.  PowNALE  said  that  as  the  class  was  originally 
formed  as  being  preparatory  to  the  Voluntary  Ex- 
amination, it  was  thought  best  to  choose  those  sub- 
jects in  which  the  candidates  for  passing  the  Volun- 
tary Examination  would  be  examined. 

Mr.  Mathews  suggested  that  a  Committee  of 
past-officers  of  the  Class  of  Construction  should  be 
formed  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  RiDDETT  proposed  that  a  Committee  should 
be  formed  consisting  of  the  p.ast  Presidents  of  the 
Class  of  Construction,  to  meet  and  to  decide  as  to 
the  best  manner  in  which  the  future  interests  of  the 
Class  could  be  maintained.  The  Committee,  he  pro- 
posed, should  consist  of  Messrs.  Ridge,  Redgrave, 
Riddett,  and  Muudey.  The  motion  having  been 
seconded, 

Mr.  Mathews  opposed  the  motion,  for  it  pro- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  working  of  one  of  the 
classes  of  the  Association.  The  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Association  had  always  been  allowed  to 
control  their  own  affairs.  He  therefore  proposed  as 
an  amendment  that  they  should  pass  to  the  next 
business. 

Mr.  Quieter  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PowNALL  having  said  .that  he  would  bring 
the  subject  before  the  class,  by  consent  of  the 
proposer  and  seconder,  the  resolution  was  with- 
drawn. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLLVNCE. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Architectural  Alliance  had  done  a  great  ileal  of 
good,  and  he  thought  that  it  still  had  a  work  to  do. 
To  its  action  was  maiulj-  due  the  Architectural 
Conference  held  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute — (hear) — and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  three 
of  the  Association's  delegates  to  the  Alliance  were 
present. 

Mr.  J.  DouGL.iss  Mathews  said  that  since  he  had 
been  elected  by  the  Association  to  represent  it  at  the 
Alliance  last  year,  the  Alliance  had  held  its  annual 
meeting,  and  although  the}'  (the  Alliance)  were  not 
finally  extinguished,  they  felt  that  some  portion  of 
their  work  was  being  done  better,  perhaps,  than  they 
could  have  hoped  to  do  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  How- 
ever, it  was  not  the  intention  or  the  desire  of  the 
delegates  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  nor 
did  he  thiidv  it  would  be  their  intention  this  year,  to 
entirely  quash  the  Alliance.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Architectural 
Alliance  the  Conference  held  last  year  Avould  never 
have  assembled ;  they  had  authority  for  this  state- 
ment in  an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
Institute  himself.  At  the  Conference  committees 
were  appointed  which  have  been  hard  at  work  during 
the  last  twelvemonth,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
when  the  report  of  their  labours  was  published — 
which  it  would  be  in  a  very  few  days — the  Associ.a- 
tion  and  the  other  societies  forming  the  Alliance 
would  be  glad  to  say  that  they  had  had  some  share 
in  the  work  of  a  society  lyhich  had  done  so  much 
good  to  the  profes.sion  as  the  Architectural  Alliance. 
With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Alliance,  although 
he  did  not  want  to  say  much  about  it  at  present, 
whatever  might  be  done  by  other  bodies,  it  was  very 
likely  that  there  might  still  be  good  and  useful  work 
for  the  Alliance  to  do  ;  therefore,  if  the  Association 
appointed  delegates  to  the  Alliance  for  another  year 
he  felt  sure  that  they  would  be  doing  well.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  he  thought  the  work 
of  the  Architectural  Association  had  been  verv  valu- 
able to  the  profession  generalh',  inasmuch  as  it  had 
warmly  supported  the  Architectural  Alliance  at  a 
time  when  there  was  very  great  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  that  organisation.  Archi- 
tects throughout  the  country  formerly  had  little 
idea  of  doing  anything  in  concert,  and  though  there 
were  individual  architectural  societies,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  notion  took  root  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  architects  throughout  England,  by  the  help 
of  their  individual  societies,  to  associate  themselves 
together  for  any  purpose.  The  Alliance  had  the 
credit  of  having  not  only  helped  on  that  idea,  but  of 
having  maintained  it  till  everybodj'  began  to  see 
that  there  was  something  very  valuable  and  service- 
able in  it.  It  would  have  been  rather  unwise  for 
the  Alliance  to  have  discussed  at  its  meeting  last 
year  the  subjects  that  were  then  under  discussion 
by  the  Architectural  Conference,  and  so  the  meeting 
that  took  place  of  the  Alliance  last  j'car  was  a  com- 
paratively brief  and  formal  affair,  as  its  work  was, 
in  realitv,  transferred  to  the  Conference.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  again  this  year,  as  the  Confe- 
rence would  again  meet  this  j'car,  aud  very  important 
subjects  would  be  discussed — such  as  competitions, 
professional  charges  and  pr.actice,  and  quantify-sur- 
veyiiig.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
because  these  Conferences  have  been  carried  out, 
that  therefore  the  work  of  the  Architectural  Alliance 
was  done.     The  Architectural  Conference  would  uot 


be  an  anuu.al,  and  probably  not  a  biennial,  affair. 
After  the  one  now  pending  he  thought  it  was  most 
likely  that  the  Conference  would  not  be  held  more 
than  once  in  three  years.  Therefore,  if,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  holding  of  the  Conferences  such 
an  organisation  as  the  Alliance  could  meet  and  carrv 
on  its  work,  as  heretofore,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  profession.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  RiciuiAN  said  that  though  he  deeply 
felt  the  inconvenience  and  disadvantage  of  keeping 
up  a  multiplicity  of  societies  or  organisations  having 
the  same  or  similar  ends  in  view,  he  did  not  think 
the  time  had  yet  come  for  dissolving  the  Alliance, 
notwithstiinding  that  a  ver3'  important  part  of  its 
labours  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Conference. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Association  to  continue  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Alliance. 

Mr.  Ridge  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  acted  as  delegates  for  the  Association 
at  the  Alliance,  and  he  also  proposed  their  re-election. 
(The  delegates  were  Messrs.  Roger  Smith,  J.  D. 
Mathews,  and  T.  M.  Rickman.) 

Mr.  Quieter  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Riddett,  and  carried  unanimoush-. 

Mr.  Mathews,  in  reply,  said  he  ivas  constantly 
meeting  with  instances  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of 
the  Alliance  in  professional  matters,  and  he  cited  a 
case  showing  that  the  form  of  contract  put  forward 
by  the  Alliance  a  few  years  ago  was  recognised  by 
the  legal  profession. 

architecture  at  the  international 
exhirition. 
The  CuAiRJiAN  said  he  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  present,  and  as  that  gentleman  had  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  in  selecting  the  architec- 
tural drawings  sent  into  both  this  year's  and  last 
year's  International  Exhibitions,  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  a  few  words  from  him  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  said  that  while    a  very  large 
number  of  drawings  wiis  sent  in  last  year,  this  year 
there  had  been  a  much  smaller  number  sent  in,  and, 
he  was  sorry  to  s,ay,  they  were  lower  in  merit.     He 
could  not  but  feel  considerable  regret  at  that  circum- 
stance, especially  as  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
utilise  another   portion  of  the  building  for  the  e.xhi- 
bition  of  these    drawings,    the  drawings  this  year 
being  hung  upon  screens  in  a  thoroughfare    through 
which  every   \-isitor  to  the  Exhibition  was  sure   to 
pass.     He  would  impress    very    strongly  upon    the 
profession  that  in  the  management  of  this  exhibi- 
tion of  architectural  drawings  it  had  been  the    wish 
of  his    friend    Gener.al    Scott  to    leave  it,  as   far   as 
possible,  in  the  hands  of  the  architects  who  served  as 
the  delegates    of  the  different  architectural  societies 
to  do  exactly  what  they  liked.     The  oulj'   point  on 
which  there  was  any  disagreement  was   a  slight  one. 
He  (Mr.  Smith)  had  urged  upon  General  Scott  that 
some  special  effort  should  be  made  to  interest  archi- 
tects   in  the    matter    at  an    early  st,ige.     General 
Scott  had  said,  in   substance,  "  No  ;  let  us  see  what 
amount  of    interest    there    is    in    an    architectural 
exhibition    without    further    attempting  to   stimu- 
late   it."     He    (Mr.    Smith)   thought    it   would    be 
very    desirable    in    future    3'ears    if    the    profes- 
sion     would     remember    that     such     an    exhibi- 
tion   existed,    that    it    would    bo    held    annually, 
and  that  it  gave  a  very  good  opportunity  of  placing 
before  an  immense  number  of  visitors  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  the  year.  This  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  was  far  more  under  the  control  of  the 
profession  at  present — and  it  promised  to  remain  so — 
than  the  exhibition   at  the  Royal  Academy — (hear, 
hear) — and  it  might  be  m.ade  a  more  representative 
exhibition   with  credit    to    the  profession.      (Hear, 
hear.)     If  the  members   did  all  they  could  to  make 
the  exhibition  a  success  in  this  respect,  they  would 
not  have  to  regret  it,  for   he  believed  that  there  was 
every  probability  that   in  future  years  the  drawings 
would  be  placed  where  they  now  were. 

The  ChairmjVn:  Where  are  the  drawings  hung 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Sjiith  :  On  screens  in  one  of  the  quadrants 
connecting  the  Albert  Hall  with  the  wings  or  E.xhi- 
bition  buildings.  Since  last  ^-ear  these  qu.adrants 
have  been  glazed  and  plastered,  and  afford  an 
admirable  place  for  exhibiting  our  works.  I  may 
say  that  fifteen  screens  wore  allotted  to  us,  but  we 
were  able  to  fill  only  five. 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Tho  s.alo  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  Mr.  Gillott,  of 
Birmingham,  was  conelnded  on  Saturday.  The 
day's  sale  realised  nearly  30,000  guineas,  making  tho 
gross  amount  realised  for  the  gallery  (inclusive  of 
the  musical  instruments)  reach  close  upon  180,000 
guineas. 
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CRAGSIDE— THE  COUNTRY  liESlDEXCE  OF 
SIR  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG. 

THE  subject  of  our  principal  illustration  this  week 
is  from  a  drawing,  now  exliiWtiiiK  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  Crapside.  in  Kurtliumberland,  the 
country  residence  of  Sir  William  G.  Armstrong.  It 
is  grandly  situ.atcd  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  about 
one  mile  from  Rotbbury.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings,  varying  from  a  rich  dell 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  filled  with  every  variety 
of  rare  tree  and  shrub,  all  in  full  vigour,  up  to  the 
boldest  rocks  and  moorlan.l  on  the  hill  top.  A  sliooting- 
box  was  built  here  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  it  soon 
proved  far  too  sn-all,  tlie  present  works  were  com- 
menced about  two  years  ago.  A  wing  was  first  added, 
of  which  the  large  bay  window,  with  balcony  and  high 
roof,  shown  in  our  view,  forms  a  part.  This  contains 
large  reception  rooms,  with  two  tioors  of  bedrooms 
over,  and  a  complete  system  of  baths  in  the  basement. 
The  library  and  dining-rooms  arc  each  large  and 
lofty,  and  in  their  finishings  .are  exception.illy  rich. 
The  former  has  a  very  elaborate  ceiling  of  oak,  inlaid 
with  walnut,  and  further  enriched  with  carving,  and 
a  frieze  of  fruits  and  flowers  painted  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  room  is  panelled  with  walnut,  and 
fitted  with  dwarf  bookcases  all  round.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  of  the  finest  Egyptian  onyx,  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  Emperor's  red  marble,  and  wa.s  made  by 
Forsyth.  The  grate  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Beniiam  &  Son,  and  is  from  a  design,  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  singular  splendour  and  originality.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Morris  &  Co..  and  consist  of  the  "  Story  of 
S.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  and  several  figures 
of  poets. 

In  the  dining-room  is  a  large  ingle-nook  surround- 
ing the  fireplace,  of  which  a  drawing  is  exhibited 
(No.  1211').  and  which  is  very  rich  in  marbles,  carv- 
ing, and  stained  glass.  This  room  is  also  panelled 
with  oak,  the  top  row  of  panels  carved  by  Forsyth, 
with  fruits  and  flowers.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  formed 
with  massive  beams  and  moulded  joists. 

The  tower  shown  in  our  view  (a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  upper  part  of  which  is  exhibited:  No.  121i)) 
is  in  course  of  erection,  and  will  soon  be  complete 
Considerable  additions  are  also  in  progress  at  the 
rear,  which  are  not  shown  in  our  view.  In  the 
basement  is  a  powerful  and  ingeniousl_v  -  devised 
heating  apparatus,  for  warming  the  whole  house 
generally,  and  each  of  the  principal  rooms  separately. 
It  is  worked  by  a  small  hydraulic  engine,  and  only 
requires  attention  ouce  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
capable  of  the  nicest  adjustment,  and  can  be  worked 
at  any  speed,  sometimes  so  slow  as  just  to  keep  the 
water  flowing  in  the  pipes,  and  at  others  so  as  to 
obtain  the  full  heating  power.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong's own  workmen,  and  to  a  large  extent  under 
his  own  immediate  superintendence  and  that  of  his 
agent,  Mr.  Bertram.  Jlr.  Norman  Shaw  is  the 
architect  of  the  building,  and  the  author  of  the  illus- 
tration, which  we  have  endeavoured,  though  not 
very  successfully,  to  reproduce  by  photo-Iitliography. 
All  who  admire  rich  architecture  and  splendid  draw- 
ing should  see  the  original  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
We  hope,  before  long,  to  give  some  more  siiecimens 
of  Mr.  .Shaw's  masterlj*  work. 


OBITIARV. 

WITH  regret  we  record  the  death  of  Jfr.  .Tohn 
Ambrose,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Ambrose  &  Snell,  architects,  of  Plymouth,  which 
took  place  on  the  ^ird  inst.,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  fifty-three.  Mr.  Ambrose  was  a 
gentleman  well  known  and  much  respected  in  the 
locality  he  had  resided  in  .ill  liis  life.  He  was  a 
native  of  Plymouth.  lie  has  long  been  in  allluent 
circumstances,  and  his  great  liberality  and  generosity 
were  proverbial.  Of  his  later  works  the  best  known 
are  the  liaplist  Chapel,  Mutley  I'lain,  Plymouth,  a 
building  erected  some  four  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
about  i.'H,iiiiu  ;  King-street  Chapel  in  the  same  town, 
and  the  restoration  of  S.S.  Nicholas  and  Faith 
Church,  Saltash,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Ambrose  has  done 
much  towards  making  a  stand,  for  the  la.st  few 
years,  against  the  "  compo."  rage,  which  for  so  long 


a  time  had  a  thorough  hold  in  Plymouth.  His  row 
of  sliopi  and  houses,  in  Old  Town-street,  as  well 
as  in  Edgcumbe-street,  of  brick  and  stcme,  are  very 
suggestive,  and  will  long  remain  excellent  example's 
of  what  may  be  done  in  domestic  architecture  with 
those  materials.  For  some  time  he  has  been  in  de- 
cliniu.C  health,  and  two  years  ago  undertook  a 
journer — at  his  physician's  suggestion — to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  although  he  derived  some  benefit  from 
the  change,  he  has  never  been  strong  since,  and  on 
the  tliiril  day  of  the  present  month  he  gently  sank 
into  his  rest. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  Exeter,  died  Mr.  John  Shapcott,  mason, 
aged  sixty-one  years.  A  native  of  Exeter,  he  went 
to  London  after  serving  his  apprenticeship,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  foreman  to  .Sir  Richard  West- 
macott,  R.A.,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  and  for  his 
son.  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.,  F.R.S..  whose 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  was  recorded  in 
these  columns  in  our  issue  of  April  2(1.  As  foreman 
he  superintended  the  execution  of  the  sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and,  travelling  in  the  capacity  of 
representative  o*f  those  eminent  sculptors,  he  superin- 
tended the  erection  and  fixing  of  their  works  in  all 
parts  of  England  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the 
last  sixteen  years  he  has  been  with  Messrs.  Stephens. 
He  was  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
A.R.A.,  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  restoration  of 
the  well-known  Courtenay  monument  in  tlie  south 
transept  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  he  it  was  who 
cast  the  face  of  the  late  Mr.  Denham,  the  philan- 
tlu-opist,  whilst  that  gentleman  lay  in  his  colTln  ; 
from  this  cast  the  marble  figure,  raised  by  public 
subscription,  and  now  lending  grace  to  the  Exonian 
promenade  known  as  Northernhay,  was  carved.  Mr. 
Shapcott  was  also  for  many  months  engaged  in 
taking  a  cast  of  the  celebrated  and  very  interesting 
minstrels'  g.allery  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  lie  has  left  a 
widow  in  needy  circumstances  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Exeter.  J.  V. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  was  held  on  ^londay  last.  The 
Report  of  the  Council  referred  to  the  progress  of  the 
society  (which  h.id  added  to  its  members  during  the 
past  year.),  and  to  the  deaths  of  members  which  had 
taken  place,  including  the  njimes  of  Sir  James 
Pennethorne,  J.  Spencer-Bell,  Henry  Ashton,  J. 
Charlesworth,  of  Manchester,  and  W.  J.  Boeth,  of 
Torquay.  The  report  speaks  at  length  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects  which  was  held 
last  year.  It  says: — "This  scheme,  which  had 
originated  in  a  suggestion  made  b}'  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  was,  after  some  preliminary  discussion  by 
the  Council,  referred  to  a  special  committee,  who 
prepared  a  programme  of  proceedings  and  directed 
its  management.  Jlembers  of  every  architectural 
society  throughout  the  kingdom  were  invited  to 
attend,  and  delegates  were  specially  appointed  to 
represent  each  society  olfici.ally.  The  Conference 
was  divided  into  sectional  meetings,  devoted  respec- 
tively to  professional  practice  and  education,  art  and 
arch.>cology,  construction  and  science.  Under  these 
sever.al  heads  many  interesting  papers  were  read,  and 
elicited  considerable  discussion,  forming  material  for 
the  report  since  published  and  issued  to  members  of 
the  Institute.  In  the  interval  between  these  meet- 
ings, arrangements  were  made  for  visits  to  some  of 
the  principal  buildings  in  London.  An  exhibition  of 
practical  drawings  was  opened,  and  a  public  dinner, 
held  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Wyatt,  was  nume- 
rously attended. 

"  lint  the  most  valuable  result  of  the  Conference 
was  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  final  meet- 
ing, by  which  attention  was  called  to  tiiree  ijnpor- 
tant  subjects — viz  ;  "  Professituial  Charges,"  Ardii- 
teetur;il  Competitions,"  and  the  "  ICmployment  of 
Surveyors."  In  order  to  ensure  thorough  considera- 
tion of  these  matters,  three  special  committees  were 
appointed,  and  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  they 
might  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  obt:iining  the 
opinion,  not  only  of  members  of  the  Institute,  but 
of  the  profession  at  large,  on  the  points  under  dis- 
cussion. This  suggestion  has  been  promptly  and 
efficiently  carried  out  by  the  committees  referred 
to.  Aided  by  their  respective  Honorary  Secretaries, 
they  have  succeeded  in  collecting  a  mass  of  v:duable 
information,  which,  when  duly  digested,  will  form, 
in  each  case,  the  basis  of  a  Report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  C<iuucil,  and  subsequently  brouglit  before  a 
Special  General  Meeting,  previous  to  its  being  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  Conference,  in  June. 

"Considered  as  an  experiment,  the  Conference 
scheme  apjiears  to  promise  success.  The  Council 
feel  that  tlie  aim  of  the  Institute  should  be  to  repre- 


sent thoroughly,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
the  interests  of  architecture  as  a  profession,  as  well 
as  an  art ;  and  they  trust  that  the  measures  which, 
with  that  end  in  view,  they  have  ailopted,  though  at 
present  but  tentative,  will  ultimately  tend  towards 
that  result. 

"  Another  question  raised  during  the  late  Confe- 
rence was  that  of  professional  education,  butthisbeing 
obviously  associated  witli  the  Voluntary  Architec- 
tural Examination  Scheme. w.as  referred  to  the  exami- 
nation committee.  In  regard  to  this  matter  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  president,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress for  the  present  session,  remarked  that,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  for  other  reasons,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  Conference  and  the  Examination 
should  be  held  in  alternate  years.  The  Council,  ap- 
proving the  suggestion,  were  prepared  to  postpone 
the  Examination  until  1873,  especially  .as  the 
Examination  rules  were  still  imdergoing  revision. 
But  objections  were  raised  to  this  proposal.  Many 
candidate.?,  it  was  said,  had  prepared  themselves 
for  the  examination,  and  would  be  disappointed  at  its 
postponement. 

"  The  Council  yielded  to  these  representations,  but 
the  result  cannot  be  considered  encouraging.  Five 
candidates  only  have  sent  in  applications  to  be 
examined  in  the  preliminary  class,  and  but  one  in 
the  class  of  proficiency.  It  would  seem  from  these 
facts  that  a  biennial  examination  would  be  at  present 
all-sufficient  for  the  purpose." 

The  report  alludes  to  the  Headings  for  Conditions 
of  Contract  settled  in  1870  between  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  and  the  London  Builders'  Society,  to 
the  International  Competition  for  a  new  Parliament 
House  at  Berlin  ;  to  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  th-; 
Institute,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Professor 
Schmidt,  of  Vienna ;  to  Mr.  Peek's  prizes,  which  had 
been  awarded  to  T.  E.  C.  Streatfeild  and  Philip  J. 
Marvin;  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute;  to 
the  examinations  of  surveyors  under  theMetropolitan 
Building  Act ;  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  ; 
to  the  Annual  Conversaxione  ;  and  to  the  Sessional 
Papers  read  before  the  Institute.  These  papers  were  : 
"The  Decoration  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  by  F.  C. 
Penrose,  M.A.,  .Fellow.  "  The  Use  of  Portland 
Cement  Concrete  as  a  Buiiding  Material,"  by  T.  H. 
Wonnacott,  Associate.  "On  the  Architecture  of  the 
Cistercians,"  by  E.  Sharpe,  M..V.,  Fellow.  "Opening 
Address  for  the  Session  1871-72,"  by  the  President 
(Thomas  II.  Wyatt,  Esq.).  "  On  the  Revival  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in  Germany  and  Holland,"  by 
W.  H.  Brewer,  Esq.  "  On  the  Bridges  of  London," 
by  Henry  Carr,  C.E.  "A  Biographical  Notice  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Pennethorne,  Fellow,''  by  A. 
Cates,  Associate.  "  On  the  Travelling  Stage  useit 
in  the  Erection  of  the  Roof  over  S.  Pancras  Station," 
by  Sir  John  G.  AUeyne,  Bart.  "  On  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Albert  Hall,"  by  Jlajor-General  Scott, 
C.B.,  &c.  "  On  the  Construction  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Brewery,"  by  G.  Scamell,  jun..  Associate. 
"  Practical  Hints  on  House  Building,"  bv  E. 
Roberts,  F.S.A.,  Fellow.  "A  Short  Biogra- 
phical Notice  of  the  late  Edward  Walters, 
Architect,  of  Manchester,"  by  Edward  I'Anson, 
Vice-President.  "  On  the  Fall  of  the  Brick  Dome 
of  the  Koltovskoi'e  Church  at  S.  Petersburg,"  being 
a  communication  from  M^  Bernhard,  Architect  of  S. 
Petersburg,"  by  Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow.  "On 
Eastbury  Manor  House,"  by  T.  E.  C.  Streatfeild. 
"  On  the  Convent  Gateway,  Barking."  by  P.  J. 
Marvin  ;  and  "  On  the  Nature  and  Method  of  Testing 
the  Strength  of  Building.  Materials,''  by  Captain 
Seddon,  R.E. 


HUDDERSFIELD    SCHOOLS   COMPETITION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Hud- 
dersfield  School  Board,  held  on  Monday  ;ifter- 
noon  last,  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board,  held  on  the  27th  of  April,  with  a  view  of 
selecting  designs  for  School  Board  schools,  were 
read,  which  stated  that  it  was  resolved  "  that,  as 
none  of  the  plans  approved  by  the  Board  in  com- 
mittee can,  as  the  Board  are  advised,  be  executed 
for  a  sum  of  about  i;2,500.  the  Board  feel  that  they 
cannot  proceed  to  allot  either  of  the  prizes  offered : 
but  that  the  Board  selected  "  Lucidus  Ordo"  as  an 
architect  for  one  of  the  schools  proposed  to  be 
erected."  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Finance 
Committee  take  the  whole  matter  into  their  con- 
sideration, and  communicate  with  "  Lucidus  Ordo" 
(Jlr.  C.  Fowler,  Leeds),  requesting  him  to  furnish 
the  Board  with  a  new  design  for  a  school  to  accom- 
modate SOU  children  ;  and  that,  after  the  design  had 
been  received,  the  committee  be  empowered  to  in- 
struct some  competent  person  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  building  on  the  new  plan,  and  then  report  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Board.  The  uiiuutea  were 
confirmed. 
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ARCHITECTURE     AT     THE     ROYAL 
ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

rpHE  collection  of  architectural  drawings  in 
-L  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  at  the 
International  Exhilaition  which  we  reviewed 
last  week.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  draw- 
ings considerably  larger — 11:^  as  against  S2 — 
the  standard  reached  is  also  very  much  higher, 
tlie  best  drawings  being  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  works  represented  being,  for  the  most  part, 
buildings  of  a  high  order  of  architectural 
excellence.  Why  this  is  we  can  hardly  say  ; 
we  must  honestly  confess  that  it  is  something 
of  a  surprise  to  us — though  a  very  agreeable 
one— to  find  it  so.  If  it  only  means  that  archi- 
tectural work  is  "looking  up,"  we  are  very 
glad  to  recognise  the  good  omen  ;  if  it  also 
miplies  that  architects  are  more  awake  than 
we  had  given  them  credit  for  being  to  the 
importance  of  an  exhibition  of  their  works, 
we  shall  certainly  rejoice  ;  and  if  it  means  that 
"  the  forty"  have  been  taking  steps  to  con- 
ciliate the  practitioners  of  an  important 
branch  of  art,  we  are  sincerely  glad  to 
hear  of  it.  There  cannot  well  be  too 
much  publicity,  especially  where  there 
is  fair  scope  for  criticism,  and  nowhere  can 
the  exhibitors  of  drawings  expect  to  be  so 
minutely  and  so  fairly  criticised  as  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  when  the  leading  art 
exhibition  of  the  year  opens  its  doors. 

Many  of  our  foremost  architects  exhibit, 
the  place  of  honour  being  given  to  a  large 
bird's-eye  view  by  Mr.  Brewer  of  Mr.  Street's 
Law  Courts.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Mr.  Street's  peace  of  mind  if  this  drawing  had 
been  shown  to  the  public  earlier,  for,  though 
now  it  may  fail  to  produce  much  impression 
on  those  who  have  already  made  up  their 
minds,  had  it  been  the  first  thing  seen,  it 
would  have  given  an  idea  of  regularity  and 
dignity  which  the  elevations  and  perspectives 
of  the  Strand  front  did  not  convey.  Mr. 
Street  also  exhibits  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
Strand  front,  taking  in  the  centre  and  extend- 
ing nearly  as  far  as  Temple  Bar,  and  a  view 
inside  one  of  the  quadrangles.  These  are 
apparently  drawn  by  himself,  and  under  pres- 
sure, for  the  Strand  drawing — the  one  which,  of 
all  others,  ought  to  have  been  the  best — is  very 
defective  in  many  places,  and  it  fails  to 
redeem  the  design  from  the  appearance  of 
weakness  caused  by  the  centre  falling  back. 

Tlie  bird's-eye  view  shows  the  northern 
and  eastern  fronts.  In  these  stone  and  red 
brick  are  intermingled  with  much  skill,  and 
the  resulting  effect  can  be  well  judged  of  by 
the  spectator.  The  large  regular  masses  of 
the  building  are  clearly  marked  by  their  roofs 
and  parapets,  and  one  gathers  a  better  idea  of 
size  and  force  from  this  than  from  any  previous 
view.  The  building,  too,  seems  to  fit  well 
into  its  position  among  surrounding  streets, 
and  its  skyline  is  varied  and  rich.  The  quad- 
rangle illustrated  is  uninteresting;  the  draw- 
ing is  in  rather  too  sharp  perspective  for  the 
features  at  the  sides  to  be  properly  seen,  and  the 
building  which  forms  the  end  of  the  quad- 
rangle, though  pierced  by  a  well -arranged 
archway,  fails  to  come  up  to  what  the  eye 
seems  to  require  as  a  principal  feature  in  such 
a  composition.  Square-headed  windows  are 
provided  almost  throughout,  the  openings 
being,  however,  very  frequently  covered  by  an 
arch,  and  a  tympanum  introduced.  The  same 
architect  exhibits  a  very  excellent  design  for 
the  proposed  English  Church  at  Rome  (an 
illustration  of  which  we  hope  to  give  next 
week),  which  is  marked  by  a  flexibility  and 
an  adaptation  to  local  circumstances  not  always 
found  in  his  work.  It  is  a  long  nave  of  six 
bays  without  aisles,  leading  to  an  apsidal 
choir  and  a  simple  tower  south  of  the  choir  ; 
while  to  the  west  of  the  church  stands  a 
building  for  sacristy  and  library.  The  pitch 
of  the  roof  is  low  ;  the  nave  windows  are  very 
simple  ;  those  in  the  apse  (which  is  polygonal 
with  five  sides)  are  rather  richer,  and  sur- 
mounted by  gablets.  The  tower  has  a  simple 
conical  roof,   and  the  detached  building  is 


designed  with  much  dignity,  the  charm  of  the 
whole  being  that  a  great  deal  of  the  gemus  loci 
has  infused  itself  into  ISIr.  Street's  work.  The 
last  contribution  by  this  Academician  is  an 
external  perspective  view  of  a  design  for  the 
restoration  of  Kildare  Cathedral,  a  building 
marked  by  heavy  arches  above  the  nave 
windows,  almost  as  though  a  gallery  for 
military  purposes  has  been  carried  round  the 
walls. 

Close  to  Mr.  Street,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  is  hung  the  work  of  the  new 
Associate,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  ;  and  ad- 
mirably does  Mr.  Shaw  justify  the  vote  which 
gave  him  admission  to  that  honour.  He 
sends  two  views  of  a  house  recently  erected 
for  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  and  perhaps  these, 
though  his  least  ambitious  contributions,  are 
the  most  successful.  The  house  is  a  simple 
specimen  of  a  good  country  house  of  moderate 
size,  with  a  large  and  well-lighted  studio 
added ;  but,  with  a  view  we  suppose, 
to  secure  exactly  the  desired  aspect  for  the 
windows,  added  askew,  as  compared  with  the 
main  building.  This  subject,  partly^  half- 
timbered  and  partly  tiled,  is  treated  in  the 
Late  Domestic  style  which  :Mr.  Shaw  has 
principally  chosen  of  recent  years.  The 
mullioned  windows  have  doulile  transomes, 
the  tall  brick  chimneys  have  narrow  strips 
running  up  their  faces,  and  the  barge-boards, 
finials,  and  other  points  for  ornamentation 
are  touched  in  with  great  skill.  More  am- 
bitious is  Cragside,*  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
Northumbrian  house,  not  inappropriately 
named,  if  the  wonderful  masses  of  rocks 
which  form  the  foreground  to  the  exterior 
view  are  at  all  true  to  Nature.  This,  in  more 
than  one  aspect,  raises  the  suspicion  of  being 
overdone ;  but  where  all  is  so  good,  one 
would  find  it  hard  to  say  which  feature  should 
be  spared.  The  building  is,  in  the  main,  two- 
storied,  on  a  high  basement,  but  a  high 
gabled  mass,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a 
tower,  rises  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  and  charmingly-executed 
drawing.  Tlie  cheminee  and  other  parts  of 
the  interior  of  the  dining-room  are  also  shown 
separately,  and  here,  more  than  elsewhere, 
the  danger  of  overloading  is  to  be  felt.  The 
corbels  carrying  the  mantel  are  too  large ;  an 
enormous  tympanum  of  keyed  stones  osten- 
tatiously presents  itself,  and  seems  as  if  it 
did  its  very  liest  to  suggest,  by  its  display  of 
laborious  and  obsolete  construction,  how  easily 
the  owner  of  the  mansion  might  have  pro- 
vided a  plate  of  iron  to  do  the  same  duty. 
The  panelling  round  the  room,  the  cornice, 
and  many  other  features,  are,  however,  chai-m- 
ingly  designed  and  shown  ;  and,  altogether, 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  including 
one  to  which  we  shall  return  later,  of  a 
church  at  Lyons,  are  beyond  praise  for  their 
easy,  truthful,  and  artistic  execution.  The 
design  of  the  two  works  criticised  above, 
is,  however,  quite  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  is  hardly  at  all  modern.  It  is  an  ex(iui- 
site  reproduction  of  past  times  ;  but  it  in  a 
reproduction,  pure  and  simple.  This,  we 
think,  can  hardly  be  said  of  Sir.  Street's 
work. 

Works  by  each  of  the  two  architects 
reviewed  by  us  occur  early  if  we  follow 
the  order  of  the  catalogue  ;  others  hanging 
in  the  same  locality  are,  a  brick  apsidal 
church  at  Finchley,  liy  jNlr.  II.  S.  Legg  ;  two 
finely-washed  academical  studies — one  in  the 
Classic  taste,  by  Mr.  Wornum,  and  the  other 
in  the  Gothic,  by  i\Ir.  W.  G.  Davis — each 
very  elaborate  in  its  way,  and  both  alike  im- 
possible of  execution ;  together  with  several 
.sketches  by  Messrs.  Beetholme,  Boddy,  Gill, 
Spiers,  and  AValter  Paris.  Mr.  Spiers's 
sketches  deserve  more  than  simple  mention — 
they  represent  public  buildings  in  Paris  im- 
mediately after  the  fire,  and  both  as  clever 
drawings  and  as  mementos  of  the  great  cata- 
strophe, they  are  well  worth  examination. 
The  Salle  des  Fetes,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
is  one  of   the  most  striking. 

*  See  Double-pago  Illustratiou  this  week. 


Mr.  Edis  exhibits  a  bright  clear  drawing 
of  a  simple  picturesque  house  at  Bexley,* 
but  so  few  features  arc  shown  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  judge  how  far  the  undeniably 
pleasing  effect  of  this  small  sketch  would  be 
preserved  in  the  executed  work.  Far  more 
difficult  is  the  other  subject  which  this  rising 
architect  has  had  to  treat  in  his  riverside  pre- 
mises at  Paul's  Wharf.  A  large  frontage  had 
here  to  be  pierced  by  five  strips  of  openings, 
the  centre  one  with  doors  and  cranes;  and 
Mr.  Edis  has  boldly  thrown  up  a  great  gable, 
slightly  decorating  it,  and  caused  the  heads  of 
his  openings  to  follow  its  line;  his  arrange- 
ment of  these  heads  is  not  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, but  yet  the  design  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
simple  and  artistic  that  we  cannot  doubt  the 
success  of  the  building. 

Further  on  we  reach  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin's 
first  contribution,  his  Leicester  Town  Hall 
design,  of  which  he  sends  an  exterior  per- 
spective view  and  the  Council  Chamber. 
This  is  a  very  fine  design,  and  is  excellently 
shown  on  these  drawings.  The  principal  ex- 
ternal feature  is  a  massive  principal  tower, 
somewhat  fanciful  in  the  treatment  of  its 
upper  portion,  flanked  on  the  nearer  side  by 
a  hall  or  other  feature,  lighted  through  five 
highly-enriched  windows,  to  balance  which  a 
lofty  square  structiu'e  occurs  on  the  further 
side.  A  charming  circular  porch  is  the 
feature  nearest  us  in  the  drawing,  which  well 
supports  Mr.  Godwin's  well-earned  reputa- 
tion. The  drawing  of  an  interior  is  also  very 
charming ;  it  represents  a  room  with  a  waggon- 
head  ceiling,  of  which  both  walls  and  ceiling^ 
are  covered  with  elaborate  coloured  decora- 
tion. The  colour  is  extremely  harmonious, 
and  rich,  and  although  there  is  no  question 
about  the  whole  being  good  Gothic,  there  is-, 
that  undefinable  air  of  being  modern  also,  the 
absence  of  which  we  have  regretted  in  Sir. 
Norman  Shaw's  work. 

Not  far  from  here  hangs  Mr.  Waterhouse's- 
contribution,  the  Liverpool  Seamen's  Orphan 
Institution.  This  is  a  picturesque  and  robust 
composition,  displaying  that  great  ease  and 
dexterity  in  handling  the  masses  of  a  build- 
ing which  can  only  come  by  long  practice. 
This  building  has  a  fine  square  tower,  with 
an  octagonarturret  at  one  angle.  The  tower 
is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  and, 
though  simple,  is  a  very  good  feature. 
Nearer  the  spectator  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
chapel  with  a  turret  of  its  own,  connected 
to  the  main  building  by  an  arcade  ;  beyond 
the  tower  occurs  what  is  clearly  a  hall,  and 
then  comes  a  block  of  plainer  buildings,  well 
introduced.  Altogether  this  sketch — for  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sketch,  though  very 
effectively  and  ingeniously  executed — gives- 
good  promise  of  a  successful  building.  By 
the  same  architect  is  a  very  small  and  slight 
bird's-eye  view  of  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester, which  by  no  means  does  justice  to 
that  building.  Two  ambitious  drawings, 
being  too  high  for  close  inspection,  tell 
of  two  schemes  for  Indian  buildings.  Captain 
Mant,  R.E.,  exhibits  a  square  block  of 
buildings  with  a  large  central  projecting 
feature,  now  erecting  at  Kolapore,  Bombay, 
for  the  Rajaram  High  School.  This  is  in  the 
Hindu  Saracenic  style,  and,  as  far  as  general 
forms  go,  is  not  at  all  an  unsuccessful  re- 
production of  the  work  it  professes  to 
follow,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  tell, 
even  could  one  sec  the  drawing  close,  whether 
the  wonderful  elaboration  of  detail  on  which 
this  phase  of  art  depends  for  its  success  has 
been  at  all  faithfully  adhered  to. 

Sir.  Emerson's  design  is  of  a  more  purely 
Saracenic  type,  and  represents  the  Mahom- 
modan  University  of  Allahabad,  now  in 
course  of  erection.  A  very  lofty  tower  and 
f  oirr  cupolas — of  which  three  are  covered  with 
enrichracnt— are  shown  in  the  drawing;  they 
seem  to  form  part  of  a  vciy  grand  scheme 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  give  Mr.  Emerson 
a  fine  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  will  have  an 

•  Illustrated  in  the  BuiLcma  News,  March  15, 1872. 
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op])ortunity  of  seeing  the  structure  -when  it 
is  built. 

■\Ve  have  still  to  notice  the  works  of  one 
Academician  (Mr.  Barry),  and  of  Mr.  Burires. 
Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Soniers  Clarke.  Mr. 
Talbert.  and  many  other  arohiteots,  totrethor 
with  various  studies  of  architecture,  some  of 
thorn  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
slightly,  and  we  therefore  propose  to  return 
to  the  subject  next  week. 

(7Vj  he  continued.} 


LOADS  ON  GIKDEKS.* 

INdesijininya  girder  for  moving  loads,  the  strains 
to  whiclj  the  various  parts  of  it  will  be  sub- 
jected result  from  either  the  simultaneous  or  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  dead  weiirht  and  of  the  live 
weight  ivliich  may  at  any  moment  be  brout;ht  upon 
it.  The  former  of  these,  or  the  fixed  load,  is  pre- 
(tmned  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  wliole 
length  of  the  span,  while  the  latter,  or  movini;  load, 
obviously  affects  in  succession  each  individual  unit 
of  it.  The  fixed  or  stationary  load  consists,  first,  of 
the  weight  of  the  entire  girder  itself;  and,  secondly, 
of  that  of  the  platform  or  constant  weight  resting 
upon  the  girder.  It  is  proposed  to  point  out  in  the 
present  article  that,  although  in  cases  where  the 
span  of  the  girders  is  small  the  assumption  of  a 
uniformly  distributed  dead  load  may  be  adopted 
without  sensible  error,  it  is  very  far  from  affording 
accurate  results  when  the  span  is  large.  The  form 
and  character  of  the  girder  will  also  have  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  question.  Lot  us  first  consider  the 
weight  of  the  girder  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  flanges  and  web  are  separately  affected  by  it. 
Suppose  the  girder  to  have  parallel  top  and  bottom 
flanges.  Theoretically,  the  strain  at  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  is  a  maximum,  while  at  the  extremi- 
ties, or  immediately  over  the  bearings,  it  is  equal  to 
zero.  Consequently  the  sectional  area  of  the  flanges 
at  the  centre  is  likewise  a  maximum,  and  but  for 
practical  considerations  would  be  also  nil  at  the 
extremities.  As  a  fact,  it  is  considerable  at  these 
points.  The  width  of  the  flange  is  usually  main- 
tained constant,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
sectional  area  effected  by  diminishing  the 
thickness.  This  practical  necessity  for  con- 
structing the  ends  of  girders  with  parallel 
flanges  a  good  deal  heavier  than  actual  theory 
demands,  tends  to  favour  the  assumption  of  the 
uniformly  distributed  load,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
their  own  weight  is  concerned.  The  weight  of  a 
girder,  and  consequently  that  of  the  flanges,  is 
obtained  in  the  preliminary  calculations  either  from 
a  similar  existing  example,  or  by  a  rough  estimate. 
In  both  cases  the  result  is  approximative  only. 
From  this  the  sectional  area  required  at  the  centre 
is  calculated,  the  weight  having  been  regarded  as 
constant  for  each  unit  of  length  in  the  span.  But 
in  reality  this  is  incorrect,  since  the  average  weight 
is  not  identical  with  that  at  the  centre,  but  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  it.  There  is  an  accumulation  of 
weight  at  the  centre  of  tlie  flanges  in  large  girders 
which  should  be  taken  account  of.  A  careful  calcu- 
lation of  the  difference  in  the  strains  caused  by  the 
supposition  that  the  weight  of  the  flasges  is  con- 
stant, and  the  more  accurate  method  which  causes 
the  central  to  exceed  the  average  weight  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  two,  will  demonstrate  that  in  the 
latter  ca.se  the  sectional  area  at  the  centre  would  be 
increased  by  a  quarter.  The  reason  why,  in  small 
fnrders,  the  assumption  of  a  uniformly  distributed 
load  may  be  adopted  without  error  is  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  total  weights  are  small,  and  secondly, 
any  dis]iroportion  in  any  one  part  is  compensated 
for  by  a  similar  disproportion  in  another.  This 
sometimes  occurs  in  large  girders,  in  which  the 
great  weight  of  the  flanges  at  the  centre  is  nearl}' 
coanterbalanccd  by  the  extra  amount  of  material  in 
the  web  .it  the  ends. 

Among  the  manj'  advantages  possessed  by  the 
bowstring  type  of  girders  is  that  the  weiglit  of  the 
flanges  is  theoretically  nearly  uniform,  and  in  prac- 
tice the  sectional  area  is  usually  constant  throughout 
each  flange.  When  the  span  and  depth  of  the  girder 
are  .so  proportiimed  that  the  parabola  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  segment  of  the  circle,  the  percentage 
of  the  increase  of  strain  towards  the  ends  is  so 
wnall  that  it  may  be  disregarded  when  the  object  is 
the  determination  of  the  weight  of  tlie  flanges. 
Instead  of  the  weight  of  the  flanges  only,  if  the 
total  weight  of  the  girder  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, this  excess  towards  the  ends  will  be  found  to 
be  compensated  for  by  the  corresponding  increase 
in  weight  in  the  central  part  of  the  web.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  greater   length  of  the  bars    there, 
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and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Strains  upon  the  web 
increase  slightly  towards  the  centre.  The  reverse 
occurs  in  girders  with  parallel  flanges  in  which  the 
strains  on  the  web  are  greatest  at  the  ends,  and  the 
bars  therefore  heavier  than  at  the  centre,  thus 
tending  to  counterbalance  the  increase  in  weight  of 
the  flanges  at  that  point.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
while  the  disproportion  in  the  relative  sectional  areas 
of  the  central  and  extreme  parts  of  a  girder  with 
parallel  flanges,  compared  with  the  similar  difference 
in  tlie  bowstring,  is  very  large,  the  corresponding 
compensation  in  their  respective  webs  follows  the 
same  law,  both  with  regard  to  direction  and  amount. 
In  addition  to  the  extra  weight  at  the  ends  of  the 
web  of  a  girder  with  parallel  flanges  required  by  the 
increase  in  the  strains,  there  is  also  that  due  to  the 
pillars  and  stiffening,  which  in  deep  girders  is  some- 
thing considerable.  Not  only  is  the  shearing  strain 
a  maximum  over  the  bearings,  but  there  is  at  those 
points  a  tendency  to  deformation  which  must  be 
practically  guarded  against.  This  w.as  well  exem- 
plified in  the  experiments  conducted  on  the  strength 
of  different  forms  of  tubes  in  connection  with  the 
Britannia  Bridge.  To  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
tubes  during  the  experiments,  and  enable  them  to 
exert  their  full  power  of  resistance,  without  being 
prematurely  crippled  by  deformation,  blocks  of  wood 
were  inserted  at  the  extremities.  In  the  experiments, 
also,  upon  the  *'  model  tube,"  the  advantages  of  angle 
iron  pillars  was   soon  rendered  manifest. 

The  manner  in  which  the  permanent  dead  weight 
is  ultimately  brought  upon  the  girder  must  determine 
whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  uniformly  distributed 
over  it  or  not.  In  other  words,  the  distance  between 
the  cross-girders  must  practically  decide  the  point. 
Formerly  the  cross  girders  were  placed  closer 
together  than  they  generally  are  now,  and  the 
opinion  of  many  engineers  is  that,  where  circum- 
stances permit,  they  should  be  placed  from  10ft.  to 
20ft.  apart,  rail-girders  being  employed  to  maintain 
the  communication  between  them  and  carry  the  rails, 
This  plan  has,  undoubtedly,  the  merit  of  economy, 
but  the  localisation  of  the  strains  resulting  upon  the 
main  girders  is  open  to  objection.  One  point  is 
certain.  Weights  acting  upon  a  girder,  per  salturn, 
at  intervals  of  lOft.  or  *2flft,,  cannot  be  considered 
uniformly  distributed.  It  is  clear  that  the  duty  of 
distributing  the  weight  uniformly  over  the  flanges 
falls  upon  the  web.  In  this  respect  the  continuous 
web  has  the  first  place,  and  the  "  Warren"  the  last. 
When  the  interval  between  the  cross  girders  does  not 
exceed  4ft.  or  5ft.,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that, 
with  a  continuous  web,  the  permanent  dead  weight 
does  fulfil  the  conditions  which  are  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  obtain  in  other  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  existing  examples  of  AVarren  girders, 
in  which  the  points  of  junction  of  the  web  with  the 
flanges  are  placed  a  great  deal  too  far  apart  to  admit 
of  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  load.  In  these 
girders  the  assumption  that  the  total  load  is  evenly 
divided  upon  the  apices  of  the  triangles  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  It  may,  however,  be  accepted 
in  the  case  of  lattice  girders,  which  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  Warren  type.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  latter  typa,  as  originally 
designed,  has  long  since  become  obsolete.  The  result 
of  designing  a  girder  with  parallel  flanges  on  the  in- 
correct basis  we  have  alluded  to,  would  be  tliat  it 
would  be  too  weak  at  tlie  centre  and  too  strong  at 
the  ends. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  method  of  calcula- 
tion which  is  correct  when  applied  to  a  certain  class 
of  structures  is  retained  and  employed  in  instances 
to  which  it  is  only  partially,  or  perhaps  not  at  all, 
adapted.  It  has  been  admitted  that  a  girder  or  beam 
will  practically  bear,  nniformh'  distributed  over  it, 
twice  the  weight  that  it  will  carry  concentrated  at  its 
centre.  This  conclusion,  originally  deduced  from 
experiments  on  solid  beams  of  timber,  and  true  both 
theoretically  and  empiricallj',  became  in  course  of 
time  received  as  bidding  good  for  flanged  girders, 
without  any  suspicion  that  it  was  only  valid  for 
certain  parts  of  them.  So  far  as  the  flanges  are 
concerned,  the  rule  may  be  considered  sufliciently 
correct,  but  it  is  not  so  for  the  web,  as  a  little  con- 
sideration will  at  once  indicate.  If  a  given  weight 
be  placed  on  the  centre  of  a  flanged  girder,  the 
shearing  strain  upon  each  half  of  the  web  of  the 
girder  is  equal  to  half  the  weight,  and  moreover  is 
constant  throughout  the  whole  of  the  web.  Thus. 
in  a  lattice  girder,  tlio  strains  upon  each  b.ir  of  the 
web  resulting  from  a  weight  placed  at  the  centre 
would  be  equal,  and  their  vertical  component  would 
be  equal  to  half  of  the  said  weight,  supposing  there 
were  oidy  one  system  or  series  of  triangulations. 
Now,  imagine  twice  the  above  weight  to  be  uni- 
formly distributcrt  over  the  girder.  T!ie  vertical 
reaction  will  eviiiently  be  twice  as  great  as  before. 
But  this  reaction  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component 
of  the  strain  upon  the  last  bars  of  the  web,  or   those 


nearest  the  points  of  support.  Manifestly,  therefore, 
the  strain  upon  each  of  these  bars  respectively  will 
be  twice  as  great  as  before.  Again,  at  the  centre, 
the  strain  upon  the  web  with  a  uniform  load  is 
theoreticalh-  nothing,  and  practically  very  slight 
indeed.  A  girder  designed  on  the  datum  described 
would,  so  far  as  its  web  was  concerned,  be  too 
strong  at  the  centre  and  too  weak  at  the  ends.  The 
former  anomaly  would,  unless  in  larije  examples,  not 
be  (if  much  importance,  as  the  central  bars  of  the 
web  are.  for  practical  reasons,  not  reduced  below  a 
certain  scantling.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  web 
at  the  extremities  of  the  girder.  A  deficiency  of  50 
per  cent,  in  strength  in  a  girder  at  a  point  where  the 
shearing  strain  is  a  maximum  is  too  serious  a  ques- 
tion to  leave  unnoticed.  Our  object  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  test  flanged  girders  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions by  a  weight  supported  at  the  centre,  and  when 
they  have  undergone  the  trial  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  their  strength  and  power  to  resist  twice  the 
testing  weight  distributed  uniformly  over  them  is  at 
once  taken  for  granted.  Such  a  method  of  calcu- 
lation is  obviously  so  fallacious  that,  were  it  not  that 
the  webs  of  small  girders  are  very  frequently 
excessively  strong,  the  truth  must  have  become  ap- 
parent when  the  girder  was  subjected  to  its  actual 
working  load.  The  fact  is  that,  until  a  certain  span 
is  reached,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  those  scientific 
adjustments  of  strain  and  material  which  result  in 
true  economy.  A  certain  amount  of  scope  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  advantageous  application  of  theory 
to  practice.  When  reduced  to  insignificant  examples 
science  becomes  degraded  to  mere  pedantry. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

ON  the  1st  inst.  the  concluding  meeting  of  the 
present  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Vale. 
F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  the  president,  in  the  chair. — The 
Secretary  stated  that  the  number  of  members  was 
about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
130. — The  President  said  by  exercising  economy 
their  funds  were  now  in  a  flourishing  state. — Mr. 
T.  D.  Barry,  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Barry  gave  a  criticism  upon  the  drawings 
of  the  students  in  the  competition  for  the  best  design 
for  three  semi-detached  model  cott.iges. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  closing  address 
of  the  session.  He  gave  a  comprehensive  sketch  of 
architectural  progress  in  Liverpool  during  the  session, 
singling  out  certain  new  buildings  for  praise.  He 
congratulated  the  society  upon  the  good  it  continued 
to  do  for  local  architecture  and  as  a  training  school 
for  the  students,  who  had  now  advantages  which 
were  not  available  at  any  former  period.  The  stu- 
dents' competitions  for  prizes  offered  by  the  society, 
the  President  said,  had  been  well  responded  to,  and 
some  highly  meritorious  designs  submitted  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  architect's  office,  and  he  .spoke 
highly  of  the  good  drawing  and  good  taste  of  the 
students.  The  questions  of  architectural  competitions 
and  others  affecting  the  profession  were  handled  by 
the  President  in  a  clear,  practical  manner ;  he  depre- 
cated the  practice  of  malung  pretty  sketches  and 
coloured  perspectives,  merely  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
unwary  and  mislead  clients,  and  which  got  honest 
professors  of  the  art  a  bad  name,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  saying.  "  Oh,  yes,  very  pretty  on  paper," 
whereas  every  true  architect  made  his  buildings  very 
much  handsomer  than  they  could  possibly  be  made 
on  paper,  by  the  selection  of  suitable  materials  whose 
colours  harmonised,  and  by  first-class  workmanship. 
Buildings  should  be  made  far  too  beautiful  to  bo 
faithfully  portrayed  in  a  drawing,  even  by  the 
first  artists  of  the  day.  He  stigmatiseti  tlie 
practice  of  some  architects  sending  in  designs 
for  public  buildings  accompanied  by  fictitious  esti- 
mates, and,  as  a  check  and  safeguard  to  committees, 
recommended  the  Scotch  method  of  calling  in  the 
professional  "measurer"  to  estimate  the  cost  of  exe- 
cuting each  design  before  the  premiums  were  adju- 
dicated. The  President  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of 
the  press  as  a  great  help  towards  the  progress  of 
architecture,  and  instanced  the  spirit  of  candour  and 
fair  play  in  which  the  designs  for  thcLaw  Courts  had 
been  discussed  in  all  the  K-ading  journals.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  fitness  of  arcliitects  to  enter  the 
lists  as  competitors  for  important  works  should  be 
ascertained  from  their  existing  buildings,  .and  not 
from  their  reputation  either  as  critics  or  draughts- 
men, which  were  often  unreliable  tests  of  their 
powers  as  practical  arcliitects.  The  progress  of 
church  architecture  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  President's  address.  He  gave  a  lucid 
sketch  of  the  present  phages  of  thought  .as  evidenced 
in  our  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  said  that  the 
Gothic  revivalists  had  gone  too  far  in  their  enthusiasm 
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for  copying  all  tlie  features  of  ancient  churches,  and 
had  forp^otten  comfort,    convenience,    and  common- 
sense.     He  said   that  the  only  chance  for  any  style 
now-a-days  was  to  make  it  thoroughlj'  sensible^  and 
conformable  to  the  requirements  of  the  people,  who 
were  too  hard-headed  to  tolerate  mere  sentiment  in 
architecture.     Sentiment    had    been    run    over    and 
killed  by  the  locomotive  long  ago,  and  that  without 
compensation  by  special  jury.     He  recommended  the 
use  of  all  the  styles  according  to  situation  and  the 
purposes  of  the  buildings  asked  for,  and  deprecated 
the  attempt  to  work  any  style  into  fashion  from  the 
mere  desire  for  novelty,  or  to  carry  out  the  crotchets 
of  any  particular  denomination.  He  said  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  styles  required  revision,   as  their  deti- 
nitions  appeared  to  him  to  be  much  too  narrow  for 
the  spread  of  knowledge  in  architectural  detail   of 
late  years.     He  considered    that    attention  to   form 
and  mass  would  give  us  more  novelty  in  the  treat- 
ment of  new  buildings  than  the  eccentricity  of  the 
mouldings,  or  the  grotesque  colourings  often  resorted 
to  for   that   object  by  modern    practitioners.     The 
President  went  on    to  criticise  some  of  the  recent 
engineering    productions,    and    said    that    railway- 
bridge  building  was  calculated  to  make  both  town 
and  country  hideous,  whereas  good  taste  and  good 
construction  were  by  no  means  irreconcilable.     He 
feared  the  engineers  were  afraid  of  the  shareholders, 
and  often   made  their  work    purposely  unpleasant 
because  it  looked  cheap  ;  whereas  beautj'  was  always 
cheaper  than  ugUuess,   and  lasted  much  longer  into 
the  bargain.     The  President  spoke   in   the  highest 
terms  of  the  new  Lime-street  Station,   and  pointed 
to  the  Liverpool   Dock  Sheds,   by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster, 
as  marvels  of  scientilic  construction,  and  that  out  of 
the  most  inexpensive  but  most  eificient  materials. 
He  congratulated  the  dock  engineer  on  his  being  un- 
trammelled  by  the  Liverpool  Building  Act,  which 
crippled  progress  in  construction,  and  required  imme- 
diate revision  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  day.     The 
engineers  of  the  railway  stations  in  Liverpool  were 
also  happily  exempt  from  the  unfair  clauses  of  the 
Act,  which  was  obsolete  in  spirit,  but,  alas,  obstinate 
in  letter.     Kailway  Acts,  he  supposed,  could  override 
its  absurd  provisions,  and  even   double  up  an  astute 
town  clerk.     He  considered  the  able  borough  engi- 
neer  could   frame  a  better  Building  Act  in  half  an 
hour,   and  one  that   he  might   administer    without 
shocking    the    principles    of    scientilic    construction. 
He  congratulated  the  society  upon,  two  of  its  mem- 
bers having  been  appointed  at  a  recent  national  com- 
petition   to    two    important   othces — viz.,    those   of 
borough  engineer  and  diocesan  architect ;  and  said 
the  appointment  of  the  gentleman  to  iiU  Mr.  Robson's 
place  was,  in  his  opiuiou,  an  admirable  one ;  and  he 
had  the  pleasure,   as  President  of  the    Society,   oi 
giving  each  of  the  three  gentlemen  the  highest  testi- 
monials for  professional  skill,   Avhich  he    felt  sure 
their  future  career  would  amply  justif}'.     It  was  too 
late  in  the  day  for  outsiders  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
Liverpool  Society,  which  in  professional  cu-cles,  he  was 
informed,  ranked  highest  out  of  the  metropolis  for  in- 
fluence and  standing;  and  he  considered  it  a  creden- 
tial   for  any   young   architect  to   carry  with    him, 
wherever  he  might  settle  down,  the  diploma  of  this 
society,  now    in    the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  exis- 
tence.    He  considered   the    younger   members    and 
students  owed  a  deep  debt  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  founders  of  so  excellent  an  institution.     It 
behoved  the  council  to  encourage  many  of  the  out- 
siders to   become  members  both  for  their  own  and 
the  society's  good.     He  was  sorry  to  observe  there 
were  a  few  who  still  made  their  professional  position 
as  disagreeable  as  possible,  and  the  society  was  much 
better  without  them,  as  the  principles  of  its  founda- 
tion  went    entirely   counter    to    the    practices    he 
referred    to.     He    considered    the   days    of  success, 
however,  of  such  men,  were  numbered,  and  younger 
men  were  arising  to  dispute  their  prerogative  with 
the  Liverpool  clients,   who  had,   fortunately,  brains 
and  good  manners  as  well  as  mone}',  and  the  stars  of 
the  Ursa  Major  constellation  must  soon  become  stars 
of  au  inferior  magnitude — perhaps  retire  with  a  for- 
tune and  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  having  tried 
to  leave  the  profession  poorer   and  lower  than  they 
found  it.     He  hailed  with  pleasure  the  establishment 
of  a  Water-Colour  Society  for  Liverpool,  and  spoke 
in  terras  of  unqualified  praise  of  the  exhibition  now 
open.     The  President  advocated  the   establishment 
of  a  Liverpool  society  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  people,  and    remarked  that  with  trade 
protection  societies  and   church  defence  associations 
in  plenty  we  had  no  health  protection  society  worthy 
of  the  name.  We  wanted  something  to  keep  in  check 
the  rapacity  of    unscrupulous  landlords  and  those 
"Who  furnished   the  public   with  unwholesome  work- 
shops and  conveyances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  food, 
drink    and    clothing.     The    raicroscopists,   chemists 
3nd  societies  should  take  such  matters  in  hand,  and 
examine   the   papers  on  our   nursery  walls  (test  for 


arsenic),  the  water  in  our  cisterni,  (tesit  for  red  and 
white  lead),  the  food  in  our  pantries  (test  for  a  dozen 
rank  poisonous  adulterations),  the  air  in  our  streets 
(test  for  manurial  taint  and  infusoria),  the  gas  in 
our  private  meters  (test  for  heavy  "deposits),"  and 
the  beer  in  our  barrels  (test  for  "  foots.")  These  and 
many  other  things  should  be  speedily  placed  under 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  of  science,  and  their  iniquitous 
ingredients  pubhshed  to  the  unsuspecting  public. 
The  President  concluded  his  admirable  addi'ess  by 
inviting  the  society  to  go  forward  upon  the  same 
broad  and  open  policy  it  had  adopted,  and  he  was 
sure  its  action  would  be  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  at  large. 


SOMETHING  NOVEL   IN   BREWERY 

BUILDING. 

AN  addition  to  the  Alexandra  Brewery,  in  Ers- 
kine-street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  belonging  to 
Mr.  James  Cronshaw,  has  just  been  completed,   and 
opportunity  has  been   taken   to  add  to  the  architec- 
tural appearance   of  the  building,  as  well  as  to  in- 
troduce many  novelties    and    improved   appliances. 
The  brewhouse  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  tower  with- 
out fioors,  4(jft.  9in.  square,  and  rising  l'20ft.  above 
the  street ;  it  contains  two  sets  of  vessels  supported 
on  beams,    and  the  utensils  of  each  set  are  placed 
one  above    the   other.     The   process    of  brewing   is 
commenced   at  the    top    and   is   continued    on    the 
various  stages  as  the  liquor  gravitates ;  thus  pump- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  injure  the  wort,  is  dispensed 
with.     In  each  of   the  three  walls  of  the  brewhouse 
are  inserted  two  arched  openings,  filled  in  with  win- 
dows   and  louvres  ;    each  opening  is    34ft.  high  by 
8ft.   9  in.    wide.     The    roof    is    surmounted    by   a 
louvred   turret,   which  affords   a  ready  exit  for  the 
steam  arising  from  the  liquor  pans,  and  has  on  each 
side  a  dormer  containing  a  window  or  loading  door. 
The  chimney  is  built  up  from  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  tower,   and  has  an   altitude  of    126ft.     The 
cooler  adjoins  the  tower,  is  80ft.  by  40ft.,  and  has  a 
gangway   round.     Two   working   rooms   will    ulti- 
mately contain  fourteen  rounds  of  120  barrels  each; 
these  vessels   are   considerably  above  the    ordinary 
size.     The  floors  are  fireproof,  and  covered  with  the 
Val  de  Travers   asphalte   pavement.     The   whole  of 
the  basement  story,   lift,  high,  under  the  working 
rooms   and    yards,    has    a  vaulted  covering,  and  is 
occupied  as  a  store.     The  boiler-house  and  stabling 
are   detached    and    built   in   the    yard.     The    style 
adopted  is  of  an    Early    Lombardian-Gothic  type. 
Stoclv  brick  facing  is  used  to   two  of  the  elevations, 
and  common  to  the  others,  finished  with  black  joint- 
ing, and  relieved  with  blue  Staffordshire  and  moulded 
red  bricks  and  Colne  stone  dressings.     The  tower  has 
a    bold    cornice,    with    trusses  and    stringcourse    of 
stone,  au  arcade  of  ornamental  brickwork,  and  vitri- 
fied glazed  green  and  red  brick  panels  in  the  frieze. 
The  chimney  on   plan  is  square  with  canted  angles, 
and  has  a  capping  of  stone  with  ornamental  brick 
blocks  under.     The  woodwork  throughout  is  of  red 
deal.     Special  attention  has  been  given  to  facilities 
for  thoroughly  cleansing  all  vessels.     The  building 
has    been  designed    and    supervised   by  Mr.  James 
Bedford,    F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,    of    Princess-street,    Man- 
chester.    Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  of  Lucy-street,  City- 
road,  was  the  contractor. 


CHIPS. 

The  next  anniial  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archjcologi- 
cal  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Faversham  in  July. 

The  London  Court  of  Cummou  Council,  though 
not  without  a  ptotest  by  some  members  on  the 
ground  of  the  extravagauce  of  the  estimate,  Iiavc 
voted  £16,855  for  the  fittings  and  fiirniture  of  the 
new  library  at  the  Guildhall. 

Messrs.  William  Blews  &  Sons,  of  Birminghami 
the  contractors,  have  received  advice  that  the  city  of 
San  Paulo,  Brazil,  was  lighted  xip  with  gas  on  tlie 
31st  of  March,  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  arrival  at 
Rio,  when  500  public  lamps  were  handed  over  to  the 
authorities.  The  contractors  havo  300  more  public 
lamps  to  erect.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  £11  14s.  lOd. 
yearly  for  each  lamp,  or  15s.  9d.  per  thousand  feet, 
for  nine-candle  gas. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Free  Methodist 
Chapel,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Holbrou,  of  Bristol,  was 
laid  in  Bristol  last  week. 

The  foundation  stone  of  anew  chapel  for  the  Union 
of  West  Mailing  was  laid  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  W.  Church,  of  West  Mailing,  the  builder. 

Wooden  posts  should  never  be  coated  with  any 
waterproof  material,  such  as  paint,  tar,  and  varnish, 
for  at  least  6in.  above  the  ground,  in  order  that  the 
moisture  from  the  ground  may  havo  frco  vent.  If 
confined,  fermentation  will  always  be  set  up,  and 
what  is  called  dry  rot  is  produced. 


Jmilliiitg  Intelligent. 


CHURCHES  AJID  CHAPELS. 

Bournemouth. — A  new  church  is  being  erected 
at  Bournemouth,  in  the  district  of  S.  Clement,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding,  of  Bristol. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Toogood,  of 
Bournemouth.  The  church — exclusive  of  western 
tower  and  fittings— will  cost  about  £5,500.  A 
house  for  the  clergy  at  S.  Clements  is  also  being 
erected,  from  the  designs  of  the  same  architect,  to 
cost  £3,000.     Mr.  Toogood  is  the  builder. 

BowDON. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  church 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Bowdon  was  laid  on  Wednesdaj' 
afternoon.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  length  in- 
ternally is  70ft.,  breadth  47ft.,  and  the  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  apex  is  47ft.  There  will  be  a  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  120ft.  Behind  the  church, 
which  will  be  seated  to  accommodate  between  400 
and  500  worshippers,  there  is  a  lecture-room  47ft. 
by  27ft.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Speakmaa  & 
Son,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  both  of 
Manchester. 

Cheveley. —  The  parish  church  at  Cheveley, 
near  Newmarket,  is  undergoing  restoration,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding,  of  Bristol.  The 
present  works  comprise  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel, 
the  addition  of  a  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  tower  and  south  transept.  The 
first  contract  is  takeu  by  Mr.  K.  Tooley,  of  Bury  S. 
Edmunds,  and  amounts  to  £1,365.  The  south 
transept  is  being  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland. 

CoRAVEN. — The  restoration  of  the  parish  church 
has  been  completed,  from  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrey. 
The  new  windows  have  been  put  in,  and  the  old 
eastern  window,  which  was  blocked  up,  opened  out. 
The  south  transept  has  been  taken  down,  a  lean-to  aisle 
being  substituted  for  it.  A  stone  arch  has  been  corbelled 
out  over  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  which  has  also 
a  new  roof.  There  is  a  new  pulpit  of  Bath  stone 
and  reredos  of  brown  alabaster  and  marble.  The 
sanctuary  tiles  are  b}^  Mr.  W.  Godwin,  of  Lugwar- 
dine.  The  cost  was  £2,000.  Mr.  W.  E.  SamueI,K)f 
Wrexham,  was  the  contractor. 

Gi^ucESTEK. — The  church  and  schools  erected  by 
the  Prjsbyterians  in  memory  of  George  Whitfield 
were  opened  on  Tuesday.  The  church,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Medland,  of  Gloucester,  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  Soft,  by  4Uf t.  It  has 
an  elegant  tower  14Uft.  in  height  from  base  to  vane. 
The  walls  are  of  white  Shropshire  bricks  with  bauds 
and  devices  in  red  and  black  bricks  and  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  roof  timbers  are  exposed  and 
stained,  and  the  tie  beams  are  painted  in  various 
colours,  relieved  by  gold.  The  school,  under  the 
chapel,  has  accommodation  for  300  children,  and  is 
supplied  with  class,  committee,  vestry,  and  other 
rooms.  Over  the  chief  entrance  is  a  bas-relief 
carved  in  stone,  representing  Whitfield  preaching  to 
the  multitude.  In  the  principal  gable  is  placed  the 
J*resbyterian  emblem,  the  burning  bush,  with  the 
motto,  "Nee  tamen  consumebatur."  The  corbels 
which  support  the  moulding  over  the  entrance  are 
carved  with  the  heads  of  Knox  and  Chalmers.  The 
carving  is  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  and  Mr. 
Frith.      The'  buikling  cost  £4,000. 

Llanfair,  Ruthin. — The  restoration  of  the  in- 
teresting church  at  Llanfair  is  nearly  completed.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  typea 
of  roofs;  the  restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  roofs  is 
done  at  the  cost  of  the  late  vicar's  wife.  This  and 
the  other  works  done  at  the  church  will  cost  about 
£2,000.  Mr.  Clark,  of  AVrexham,  is  carrying  out 
the  restoration,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Sedding,  of  Bristol. 

Llaxwenarth-ultra,  MoNjrouTHSHntE. — The 
parish  church  has  been  lately  reopened,  after  exten- 
sive additions.  A  new  chancel,  vestry,  aud  north 
aisle  have  been  added,  Mr.  Sedding,  of  Bristol, 
being  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Giles,  of  Pontrilas,  the 
builder.  The  cost  of  the  works  amounted  to  about 
£900. 

Ramsden.  —  S-  James's  Church,  Ramsden,  was 
opened  on  Friday,  April  26.  It  has  b^en  entirely 
rebuilt.  Mr.  Blomfield  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Groves,  of  Milton,  the  builder.  The  edifice  consists 
of  a  well  proportioned  chancel,  with  nave  and  south 
aisle.  At  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  nave  rises 
a  tower  and  spire.  There  is  accommodation  for  300 
worshippers. 

Winterton,  Li-vcolnsihre. — This  church  was 
reopened,  on  the  1st  of  May,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  after  having  undergone  restoration.  Grave 
complaints  have  been  made  in  the  local   newspitpers 
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as  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  work  has  been 
carried  out.  Plans  and  a  specification  were  pre- 
pared for  the  work  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  but  the 
restoration  was  not  executed  under  that  ^'cutlcniuirs 
superintendence,  but  was  entrusted  to  a  lociil  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  alleged  that  the  ancient  remains  of 
painting,  plastering,  &c.,  have  been  removed  in  an 
incompetent  manner  by  ''dragging"  the  stonework, 
and  tlie  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  masonry  has 
been  re-tnoU'd.  These  allegations  were  made  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  L.'uth.  and  are  sustained  by  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  M'akefield.  the  local  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  for  Yorkshire,  and  have  not 
been  refuted  by  the  committee,  although  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to 
remove  the  paint  from  the  stonework  liy  the  use  of 
potash,  and  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  tooling  to 
effect  the  removal.  "We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr. 
James  Fowler,  in  a  communicatiipu  to  a  local  paper, 
refers  to  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Institute  with 
regard  to  church  restoration,  one  clause  of  which  is 
that  "in  the  restoration  of  decayed  stonework,  no 
scraping  or  toiding  of  the  surface  of  the  stonework 
should  take  place  under  any  circumstances."  It  is 
a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  churclies  siiould  be 
interfercil  with  without  some  competent  supervision, 
and  the  clergy  are  much  to  blame  when  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  permitted. 

Y.ATroN. — S.  Mary's  Church,  Yatton,  was  on 
Monday  reopened,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  Street,  at 
at  a  cost  of  i;;{,00i>.  An  open  parapet  has  been  con- 
structed on  each  side  of  the  nave  roof,  and  some 
traceried  work  introduced  into  tlie  tower.  The  nave 
oeiling'^has  also  given  place  to  an  open  oak  roof,  with 
tiie  timber  gilded.  There  is  an  entirely  new  west 
window.  A  new  floor  has  been  laid  throughout  of 
wood  where  the  seats  are,  and  of  plain  tiles  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  nave.  An  oak  screen  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  chapels,  and  choir  stalls  have 
been  fixed,  while  there  is  also  a  new  altar.  The 
doors  throughout  the  church  have  been  renewed,  and 
the  chancel  rebuilt. 

BUILDINGS. 

Aberdeen. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  anew 
theatre  and  opera-house  here,  the  present  one  being 
found  unsuitable.  With  this  aim  a  company  has 
be«n  formed,  and  most  of  the  shares  have  been  taken 
up.  Operations  arc  so  far  advanced  that  the  building 
is  to  be  proceede:!  with  at  once,  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  by  Deci-mber  1.  It  is  to  cost  £7,t>U0,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Phipps,  of  London. 

ALTUixniAM. —  A  new  branch  bank  has  been 
erected  at  Altrincham  for  Messrs.  Cunliffe,  Brooks, 
&  Co.  The  banking-room  is  40ft.  by  .^Oft.,  and  30ft. 
high.  It  will  have,  when  finished,  a  dado  of  marble 
and  ornamental  tiles,  marble  chimney-pieces,  panelled 
•oak  ceiling  and  doors,  Sec.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  the  old  Cheshire  style  of  half-timbered 
Tvouses.  The  whole  of  the  external  woodwork  is  good 
flolid  English  oak,  all  well  put  together,  moulded  and 
carved.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles,  the  turret 
and  other  ])ortions  of  roof  witii  lead,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  building  of  Runcorn  (Cheshire)  stone.  The 
gas  standards,  counters,  fittings,  ttc,  of  every 
description  will  be  designed  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Truetitt,  of  5,  Bloomsbury-square,  London.  Mr. 
Watson  is  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Cardwell  the 
joiner  and  builder  ;  Messrs.  Smith  &  Calderbank 
<iid  the  stonework;  Mr.  Owen,  of  IJowdon,  is  the 
plumber  and  glazier. 

Bristol. — On  Tuesday  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  schools  in  connection  with  S.  Simon's  Church. 
Bristol,  was  laid  by  tho  ]\I;iyor  of  Bristol.  The 
schools  consist  of  a  girls'  school-room,  OOft.  by  '21ft. ; 
girls' class-room,  HJft.  by  21ft.;  infants' school-room, 
60ft.  by  27ft.  ;  infants'  class-room,  22ft.  by  20ft. 
Messrs.  Medland&  Son,  of  Gloucester,  are  the  archi- 
tects; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  James  P.  Stephens,  of 
York-street,  S.  Paul's.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick,  with  freestone  facings.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  £1,400. 

Glasgow. — A  new  building  for  the  City  of 
•Glasgow  Bank  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Glasgow. 
The  new  building  is  designed  after  the  Koman 
style,  with  vermiculated  rustic  work  and  arches  on 
the  ground  floor,  enriched  windows  in  the  upper 
floors,  and  surmounted  with  bold  cornice  work  on  the 
top.  The  angle  of  the  building  is  made  to  contain 
the  entrance  to  the  bank,  which  is  to  be  decoratetl 
with  Corinthian  columns  and  entablature,  having 
the  arms  of  the  bank  carved  in  pediment.  The 
bank  premises  arc  to  be  on  the  ground  floor,  having 
a  telling-room  33ft.  square,  and  lofty  ceiling  panelled 
and  enriched  ;  agent's  room,  safes,  &c.  A  portion 
of  the  grouiul  floor  will  be  divided  into  shops,  and 
tiie  upper  floors  will  contain  bank  accountant's 
dwelling-house,  and  other  dwelling-houses  or  places 
of  business,  as  may  be  required.  Messrs.  Baird  &, 
Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  are  the  architects. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

[We  do  not  hoM  oursclvfs  r("^iinn«til)lo  fi.r  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  E'liiur  reypecifully  rpqiK'sts 
that  all  communications  should  lie  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  thpre  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondenre.] 

To  Our  Readers.— Wg  shall  feel  oblifrcd  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  uotes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advprtiseni'^nts  and  tho  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  ad-Iressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31.TAVIST0CK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Adveriisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oflico  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  num«roua  inquiries,  tho  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  Unite<i  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  BuiLDiso  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
tho  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-ofBce  Order, 

I.S*  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renen-inq  thfir  snhscriptionit,  are  particulnrlij  requested  to 
advise  tho  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  tiie  Pust-OfQce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Recktved.— E.M.  W.— C.  H.— W.  B.  B.— r.  &H.— H.F.S. 
-T.  U.  a— N.  r^— G.  W.~\V.  &  B.— W.  0.— J.  R.  S.— 
L.  F.  D.— J.  S.  N.— R.  E.  &  Co. 

J.  Hall. — We  can't  say. 

William  A.  Goss. — We  have  no  space  for  personal  con- 
troversy. 


dEorrespoiiknte. 


LLAXDAFF  CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Silt, — The  restor,ition  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  is, 
probably,  tiie  most  complete  wliich  has  been  effected 
in  the  present  century,  ■when  tliere  is  scarcely  one  of 
our  great  churches  which  has  not  put  on  a  new 
beauty  under  the  hands  of  men  jealous  of  their 
trust.  A  reference  to  Storer  or  Winkle  will  show 
the  miser.ible  condition  to  which  only  a  few  years 
since  what  is  now  a  beautiful  building  was  reduced. 
The  west  front  showed  a  ruin,  a  N.\V.  tower  with 
a  hideous  battlement,  and  a  mere  fragment  of  its 
fellow  on  the  south,  covered  with  dense  folds  of  ivy. 
Now  the  Jasper  tower  has  its  upper  stage  of  unique 
stateliness,  and  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to  that  of 
S.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  familiar  as  it  is  with  projecting 
flying  buttresses  and  open  tracery ;  and  a  grand 
S.W.  tower  has  arisen  capped  with  a  superb  spire  of 
great  height.  The  nave  arches  are  concealed  by 
aisles,  the  abomination  erected  as  a  place  of  worship 
in  domestic  brick  with  urns  at  the  corners  has  dis- 
appeared ;  the  chapter  house  has  a  tall  roof  crowned 
with  an  angel,  I  presume  S.  Michael  watching  over 
the  cemetery,  which  is  adorned  with  a  graveyard 
cross;  and  the  Lady  Chapel  has  been  revived  in  all 
its  outer  grace,  it  is  only  used  for  the  burial  ser- 
vice. There  is  a  slanting  orilice  in  the  wall  of  the 
aisle,  commanding  a  view  of  the  site  of  the  altar. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  approach  ;  we 
pass  the  ruins  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  with  its  solid 
gateway  and  the  village  cross,  and  before  us,  .as  if 
rising  out  of  the  earth,  soars  the  snow-white  spire  of 
the  Cathedral,  lo(d<ing  like  the  solitary  ornament  of 
a  parish  church  of  noble  dimensions  ;  and  then,  sud- 
denly, as  we  stand  beside  the  lych  gate  down  in  a 
green  hollow,  full  of  bright  turf  and  tall  trees — with 
on  either  side  a  deep  descent — appears  the  long  line 
of  the  Cathedral,  unlike  any  other  building  of  its 
cl.ass — not  quite  parochial,  not  quite  of  catheilral 
form — an  oblong,  unbroken  by  transepts,  but  re- 
lieved by  the  traceried  windows  of  the  aisles,  the 
lancets  of  the  clerestory,  the  tall  roof  of  the  chapter 
house,  and  the  shaft  of  the  cross;  the  pale  blue 
slating  and  the  crest  standing  out  clear  against  the 
sky;  the  two  western  towers  and  the  pointed 
windows  of  the  g.abled  front  presenting  features  of 
great  dignity ;  and  behind  all  a  lovely  lanilse.ape  of 
woodland,  terminating  in  a  blue  breastwork  of  hills. 
The  view  on  the  sovith  is  less  impressive,  but  the 
cemetery  is  so  admirably  kept  that  all  seems  in  har- 
mony with  the  house  of  God's  rest  and  wdiat  our 
devout  forefathers  loved  to  call  the  paradise.  The 
interior  is  really  grand  ;  there  is  no  triforium,  but  the 
arcade  brlow,  and  the  clerestttry  above  sliowering 
down  broad  spaces  of  liglit  in  the  nave  ;  the  canopied 
stalls,  perhaps  too  crowded,  but  of  great  delicacy  in 
carving,  and  remarkable  for  the  use  of  two  kinds  of 
coloured  wood  ;  the  tall  spire  over  the  bishop's  throne 
at  the  south,  the  noble  sanctuary  arch  above  the 
altar,  with  faint  glimpses  of  tlie  Lady  Chapel  beyond, 
m.ake  up  .an  interior  full  of  force  and  architectural 
power.  The  two  blots  in  the  view  are  the  unneees- 
s.ary  projection  of  portions  of  the  organ,  ami  the 
vary  commonplace  triple  cauopied  reredos  with  feeble 


painting  in  the  niches.  It  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  original  reredos,  now  relegated  to  the  north 
choir  aisle,  was  not  replaced  on  its  site.  Is  it  yet  too 
late  to  do  wdiat  is  riglit  in  the  matter  ?  The  altar  is 
left  bare,  but  in  front  of  it  are  two  good  standards, 
and  on  the  south  is  a  credence  table,  with  a  useless 
chair  on  the  north  side. 

There  is  a  daily  morning  service,  and  on  Sundays 
the  Cathedral  is  completely  filled,  the  nave  chairs 
being  wholly  unappro])riated  and  free.  The  old 
monuments  Iiave  been  replaced  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  interest ;  the  modern  glass  is  not  remarkable 
and  deserves  no  comment.  Llandaff  is  easily  and 
quickly  reached  from  Bristol,  and  well  deserves  a 
careful  study. — Yours,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  'Walcott. 


A  MASON'S  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  'WAGES 
QUESTION. 

Sir. — If  I  am  not  occupying  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space  I  hope  you  will  allow  this  letter  to 
be  published.  I  am  a  mason,  and  am  in  connection 
with  the  agitation  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour. 
Our  emploj'ers  have  had  notice  to  concede,  in  July, 
an  advance  of  one  penny  per  hour.  As  an  individual, 
I  throw  out  two  suggestions  that  I  think  would 
meet  the  views  of  the  masons  and  the  em- 
ployers also,  unless  they  are  stubborn,  and  still 
adhere  to  their  previous  resolutions.  If  so,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  struggle  and  a  loss  to  both 
parties.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  meet 
half  way.  I  would  suggest,  in  the  lirst  place,  that 
.51  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  through  the  year, 
with  an  advance  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour,  bring- 
ing their  wages  to  £1  16s.  l|d.  per  week,  thereby 
purchasing  the  5J  hours  less  labour  weekly,  or 
Is.  6id.  Jess  than  they  have  been  receiving  hitherto, 
the  present  working  liours  being  5Gk  at  8d.  per  hour, 
total  weekly  wages  f  1  17s.  8d.  Or,  second,  50 
hours  per  week  for  14  weeks  in  the  winter  months, 
and  53  hours  in  the  summer  for  38  weeks,  at  8id. 
per  hour.  The  total  sum  per  week  would  be : 
winter  r,ate,  £1  15s.  5d.  ;  summer  rate,  £1  17s.  6id. 
To  divide  the  time  of  working  :  winter,  to  commence 
half-past  six  a.m.,  leaving  off  at  five  p.m.  and 
twelve  Saturdays  ;  summer,  commence  at  si.^  a.m., 
leave  off  at  five  p.m.  for  five  days  and  twelve 
Saturdays. 

Sir,  in  throwing  out  these  suggestions  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  to  ascertain  what  is  the  feeling 
of  my  shopmates  and  jjthers  who  are  working  for 
different  firms,  ami  I  lind  several  that  are  willing  to 
.accept  either  of  those  suggestions,  providing  the 
employers  would  meet  their  committee  amicably, 
and  come  to  an  arrangement  before  a  struggle 
ensues.  If  this  letter  should  meet  the  eye  of 
any  emploj-er  I  hope  he  will  t.ake  the  question  into 
consideration,  and,  it  possible,  try  to  meet  the  opera- 
tives in  a  friendly  spirit,  as  experience  must  tell 
them  that  when  a  strike  docs  t.ake  place  with  the 
masons  they  are  obliged  to  engage  inferior  workmen 
to  supplant  the  old  hands  by  offering  them  some- 
thing as  a  compromise  to  what  the  men  were  re- 
ceiving when  they  struck.  I  will  put  it  to  them 
conscientiously  :  which  would  be  the  wisest  on  their 
part,  to  meet  the  masons'  committee,  .and,  if  pos- 
sible, try  to  settle  the  nine  hours  in  the  way  that  I 
have  suggested,  thereby  retaining  their  old  hands, 
and  the  works  to  go  on  without  any  stoppages,  or 
cause  a  struggle,  entailing  great  loss  to  themselves, 
besides  the  ill  feeling  that  will  be  created  in  the 
trade  against  them  ? — I  am,  &c.,  J.  G. 

Pimlico,  London. 


GENERAL    SCOTT    AND   THE  SEWAGE 
PROBLEM. 

Slit, — An  extract  from  the  Leeds  Mercury  in 
your  last  week's  edition,  referring  to  the  above 
interesting  subject,  conveys  a  somewhat  erroneous 
impression  respecting  the  present  position  of  the 
Ealing  Works.  These  works,  of  which  the  eminent 
chemist.  Professor  Way,  spoke  in  his  report  to  the 
Ealing  Local  Bo.ard,  I'sTO,  "as  being  amongst  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  of  their  class  in  England,"  are 
being  used  by  Gener.al  Scott  at  the  present  time  for 
carrying  out '.and  perfecting  his  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  tho  .sewage  question.  The  superinten- 
dence of  the  said  works  still  rem.ains  in  my  hands 
(as  they  have  been  since  they  were  designed  by  me 
some  nine  years  since),  as  engineer  to  the  board.  I 
may  add  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  testimony 
in  its  favour  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  Mr. 
Bramwell,  Dr.  Oiiling'.  Dr.  Voelcker,  ami  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  before  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Parliamentary 
Inquiry  Committee,  the  Ealing  Local  Board  have 
not  committed  themselves  to  General  Scott's  process 
at  present.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  General 
Scott   has  proved  beyond   a  doubt  that  there  are 
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other  methods  of  treatia^  sewage  deposit,  and  of 
utilising  the  same,  than  by  making  it  into  a  wortli- 
less  manure. — I  am,  &c., 

Charles  Jones,  Sanitary  Engineer. 
Local  Board  Ofiice,  Ealing,  May  8,  1872. 


COMPETITIONS  BEGINNING  TO   PAY  AT 
LAST. 

Sir, — If  you  have  space  in  your  columns,  I  think 
you  really  uught  to  notify  to  your  readers  the  ex- 
tremely liberal  offer  novr  open  to  them.  Seeing  the 
advertisement  of  the  Scarborough  School  Board, 
who  "wish  to  obtain  plans  fur  their  schools  in  the 
most  approved  manner,  I  wrote,  as  requested,  for  par- 
ticulars, and  was  informed  by  letter  from  their  clerk 
that  on  payment  of  5s.  in  stamps,  they  would 
forward  a  plan  of  the  site.  Since  then  they  advise 
competitors  not  to  proceed  with  the  plans  of  one  of 
the  schools  until  the  site  is  approved.  Will  the 
■competitors  be  entitled  to  demand  the  return  of  the 
5s.  ?  It  would  be  proper  treatment  of  them  at  all 
-events. — I  am,  &c.,  Old  Stager. 


A  NOVEL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Sir, — The  following  novel  advertisement  tippeared 
in  the  Daili/  T'.kgraph  for  May  6: — "Wanted,  a 
clerk  of  the  works  on  au  extensive  estate  in  the  county 
of  Dorset.  He  will  be  required  to  draw  plaus  and 
make  estimates  of  all  buildings  and  repairs,  to  superin- 
tend all  the  carpenters  and  masons  employed  on  the 
■estate,  to  measure  timber,  also  masons'  and  carpenters' 
work  done  by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  steward  of  the  estate.  Age 
not  under  30,  and  salary  about  '2ds.  per  week,  with  a 
good  cottage  and  garden,  and  carriage  of  fuel. — Apply 
to  S.  Stroud,  builder.  West  Stafford,  Dorchester, 
Dorset."  Surely  the  enterprising  builder  to  whom  ap- 
plication is  to  be  made  has  a  "  handy  man  "  or  intelli- 
gent labourer  who  would  suit ;  for  the  remuneration 
being  under  the  average  wages  paid  a  journeyman  car- 
penter, it  is  evident  but  little  ability  is  required.  Does 
the  steward  or  owner  of  the  estate  seriously  think  a 
man  who  can  make  plaus  and  estimates,  measure 
timber  and  artificers'  work,  and  perform  other  duties 
required  from  him,  can  be  had  for  a  sura  total  of  27s. 
per  week,  about?  If  so,  they  will  probably  tind  their 
mistake  out  in  time.— I  am,  &c.,  T.  1'. 


HOUSE  PLANXING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — What  could  Sir.  Hicks  have  been  thinking  of 
when  he  placed  the  fireplace  in  drawing-room  where 
he  has?  I  can  understand  economising  by  placing  the 
fireplace  in  that  position  to  get  the  adjoiuiug  Hue  up 
into  the  same  shaft,  but  in  this  case  the  fireplace 
would  certainly  have  been  better  opposite  the  bay 
window  ;  and  above,  a  dressing-room  might  have  been 
taken  off  the  end  of  bedroom  in  a  line  with  bay, 
giving  a  bedroom  20ft.  by  17ft.,  exclusive  of  bay  and 
dressing-room  17ft.  by  "ft.,  a  convenient  little  room. 
The  fireplace  in  library  is  also  badly  placed,  and  that 
2n  children's  nursery  seems  only  placed  in  that  position 
to  give  another  external  chimney,  which  there  seems 
to  be  a  superfluity  of,  independently  of  this  one,  espe- 
cially considering  that  they  never  answer  as  well  as  in- 
ternal ones,  so  ought  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 
I  also  consider  that  the  servants'  staircase  might  with 
advantage  have  been  revers^'d,  and  thereby  a  door  from 
kitchen  would  be  obtained  opposite  the  serving-hatch 
of  dining-room  ;  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  plan 
in  this  respect  are  obvious.  The  recess  in  passage 
between  front  and  back  portions  of  house  would,  I 
think,  be  better  thrown  into  dining-room;  a  good  side- 
board might  be  designed  for  this  recess  with  shallow 
extending  wings, 

I  had  no  idea  that  practising  architects,  whose  time, 
one  would  imagine,  would  be  sutliciently  occupied  by 
schemes  for  real  buildings,  would  have  devoted  so 
much  labour  to  the  contemplation  of  ideal  ones  \  but 
having  done  so,  1  think  it  is  a  pity  that  they  did  not 
spend  yet  a  little  more  time  in  thinking  out  their  plans, 
and  not  offer  bad  precedents  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  so  many  of  whom  are  ever  ready  to 
adopt  the  ideas  of  their  seniors,  without  always  having 
the  discernment  to  cull  the  good  from  the  bad.  "When 
I  saw  the  competition  announced  I  expected  to  find 
only  an  industrious  few  among  the  junior  members 
responding  to  it,  and  therefore  did  not  expect  to  find 
any  very  great  things  in  planning  beyond  what  one 
sees  every  day. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hicks  seems  to  possess  an  advan- 
tage o\  er  every  other  architect  7it»(  practising  in  Corn- 
wall, in  that  he  can  get  his  work  done  for  about  half 
of  wlmt  it  can  be  done  for  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  any  other 
■district  where  a  building  so  loaded  with  exterual 
ornamentation  could  be  executed  for  lOd.  per  foot 
cube.— I  am,  &c., 

London,  April  30.  T.  B. 


Sir, — As  your  columns  are  kindly  open  to  criticisms 
on  the  plaus  submitted  in  your  late  competition  for 
house  planning,  and  not  being  a  competitor  or  lute- 
rested  party,  I  think  the  remarks  and  suggestions  put 
forward  in  a  letter  in  last  week's  Building  News, 
and  signed  "John  Stuart,"  are  very  correct.  If  one  looks 
back  to  the  IUiilding  News  of  the  date  he  names,  and 
compares  the  plans  there  shown  of  Bignell  House  with 


those  sent  in  signed  *'W.  H.  Lockwood,"  there  seems  a 
very  decided  similarity.  Some  slight  changes  are 
made— as  in  the  bow  and  in  their  number,  also  in  the 
staircase;  the  latter  in  Rignell  House  is  far  superior, 
as  a  large  amount  of  lisht  is  obtained  from  a  good 
window  on  first  landing  to  light  the  hall.  In  W.  H. 
Lockwood's  plan,  light  is  only  obtained  from  a  small 
window  at  foot  of  stairs,  same  bein^  much  over- 
shadowed by  loggia;  light  is  also  obtaiued  from  a 
window  on  first  floor,  but  the  downward  rays  of  light 
are  much  obstructed  by  the  gallery. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  the  competition  plans  be 
illustrated  in  the  Building  News,  together  with  all 
particulars  relating  to  same,  A  small  extra  charge 
would  defray  the  cost. — I  am,  &c.,  Z.  Y,  X. 

Dublin,  May  7. 

[We  beg  to  say  that  all  the  competition  plans  will 
not  be  given,  and  only  those  which  were  awarded 
prizes  and  received  honourable  mention. — Ed.] 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF    CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  May,  IST2,  Mr.  Hawksley, 
President,  in  the  chair,  H.K.il.  Prince  Arthur,  K.G., 
Ac,  was  elected,  by  acclamation,  an  Honorary  Member. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  usual  monthly  ballot  was 
taken,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  twenty-seven 
candidates,  of  whom  four  were  Members— viz.,  Sir. 
John  William  Gray,  Engineer  to  the  Birmingham 
Waterworks  Company;  Mr.  David  Rowan,  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  VValter  Henry  Scott,  Loco- 
motive Superintendent  and  Resident  Engineer  of  the 
Mauritius  Government  Railways ;  and  Mr.  Lionel  Bury 
Wells,  Engineering  Staff  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  Twenty-three  gentlemen  were 
elected  Associates — viz.,  Mr.  Edgar  William  Becking- 
sale.  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Co.  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Pearce  Brown,  Stud.  Inst.,  C.E.,  Brixton- 
hill ;  Mr.  Edmund  Small  Cathells,  Gas  Company,  Mont- 
real;  Mr.  Archibald  Crellin  Cregeen,  Ex-Eng.  P.W.D., 
India;  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Gael,  B.A.,  Asst.  Eng. 
P.W.D.,  India;  Mr.  James  Henry  Greaves,  Stud.  Inst. 
C.E..  Westminster ;  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Gumpel, 
Leicester-square  ;  Mr.  John  I'rentis  Hawley,  Lambeth 
Waterworks  Company ;  Mr.  Thomas  Howard  Head, 
Cannon-street ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tercival  Robert 
Innes,  S.  George's-square ;  3Ir.  John  Peake  Knight, 
General  Manager  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway ;  Rai  Kunhya  LaU,  Ex.  Eng.  P.W.D., 
India;  Mr.  Simon  M'Bean.  Resident  Engineer,  Ceylon 
Government  Railway  ;  Sir.  Frederick  Herbert  Mollett, 
Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Austinfriars'-passage ;  Mr.  William 
Morris,  Engineer  to  the  Native  Guano  Company ;  Mr. 
Henry  Thomas  Munday,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  East  London 
Waterworks;  Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall,  Bury;  Mr.  James 
Smith  Okell,  Iquiqui,  Peru  ;  Mr.  David  Reid,  Gampola, 
Ceylon ;  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  Jan.,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E  , 
Great  S.  Helen's  ;  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Robinson,  Stud. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Yeovil  Corpora- 
tion Waterworks ;  Mr.  Francis  Frederick  Smith,  late 
of  the  Honduras  Railway;  and  Mr.  Frank  Napier 
Thorowgood,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Tynemouth. 

It  was  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  bye- 
laws,  the  Council  had  recently  transferred  Messrs. 
William  Dyce  Cay,  Henry  Hooper,  Francis  Langford 
O'Callaghan  and  John  Robinson,  from  the  class  of 
Associate  to  that  of  Member;  also,  that  the  following 
candidates  had  been  admitted  Students  of  the  Institu- 
tion: Messrs.  Gilbert  Beresford,  William  Patrick 
Brodie,  Steplien  Finney,  Joseph  Edward  Fisher. 
Charles  William  Hodson,  Lloyd  Macdouald  Hughes, 
JIarmaduke  John  Monckton,  Edmund  Penny,  Ralph 
Sadler,  Ernest  Ifill  Shadbolt,  James  Tait,  Charles 
James  Knight  Watson,  Horace  Wilmer,  William  John 
Wilsou,  aud  Trevredyn  Rashleigh  AVynue- 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Statuary  for  the  Bradford  Town  Hall. — 
The  niches  on  the  fa(;ade  of  the  Bradford  Town  Hall 
are  sufficient  in  number  to  contain  statues  of  tho 
monarchs  of  England  from  the  Conqueror  to  Her 
present  Majesty.  With  the  view  of  enabling  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  to  see  what  the  statues 
would  be  like,  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  nf 
London  (who  arc  executing  the  carving  at  tlic  Town 
Hall),  have  bad  a  plaster  model  made  of  Richard  the 
First  (Coeur  de  Lion).  The  model  stands  six  feet  in 
height,  the  figure  being  designed  to  fit  one  of  the 
niches.  It  is  stated  that  the  statues  can  be  cut  in 
stone  for  £60  each.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
whether  the  niches  are  to  have  their  statues,  but  the 
building  will  look  untiuished  except  this  is  done. 

The  Albert  Memorial.  —  The  group  of 
•■'America,"  which  isnow  being  erected  on  tho  north- 
west pedestal  of  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park, 
will  complete  the  groups  of  sculpture  connected  with 
tliat  edifice.  America  will  bo  represented  by  a 
female  figure  mounted  on  a  buffalo  pressing  on 
through  the  prairie  grass.  Another  figure  on  one 
side  personifies  the  United  States  directing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  continent,  whilst  on  the  other  Canada 
accompanies  her,  pressing  tho  rose  of  England  to  her 
breast.  These  figures  are  all  in  action.  Behind 
them  are  two  seated  male  figures  representing  South 
America  and  Central  America.  The  group  is  by  Mr. 
Bell.  The  other  angle  groups  are  "  Europe,"  by  the 
late  Mr.  Macdowoir^  "Asia,"  by  Mr.  Foley;  and 
''  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Thecd.  They  are  all  in  Campanella 
marble. 


intcrcommimiration^ 


c^ 


QUESTIOXS. 

[2546.]— Sharpe's  "Architectural Parallels." 
— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
can  procure  a  cheap  copy  of  Sharpc's  "Architectural 
Parallels,"  as  also  Carpenter's  "  Sketches  "? — J.  B. 

L25-t7.] — Pitcli  Pine. —Having  to  finish  the  joiner's 
work  of  public  rooms  of  a  country  mansion-house  with 
pitch  pine,  I  wish  to  know  from  some  of  your  intelli- 
gent readers  how  finishings,  bound  doors  and  shutters, 
architraves.  &c.,  are  generally  made  and  fixed  so  as  to 
avoid  nail-holes  as  much  as  possible,  these  being  un- 
sightly in  wood  to  be  varnished,  as  in  this  case.  Does 
any  colour  or  stain  arise  from  the  use  of  iron  hinges, 
screws,  and  sprigs?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  substitute? 
—Joiner. 

[254S.]— Best  and  Cheapest  Scantlings.— In 
this  sketch  plan  the  dotted  lines  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent two  beams  to  carry  floor  above,  which  will  be  used 
for  a  school.  Will  one  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
favour  me  by  answering  the  following  questions?  1. 
What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  scantling  for  each  of 
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thcse  beams,  each  having  a  clear  span  of  '29ft.  between 
supports,  supposing  them  to  be  of  red  deal  ?  2.  WTiat 
may  be  safely  calculated  as  the  weight  they  would  have 
to  carry  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  work  published  on  the 
bearings  of  different  beams  aud  breaking  weights,  &c.  ? 
— Inquirer. 

[2549.] — Architect's  Book-Keeping. — Will  you 
or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  kindly  give 
me  some  hints  on  architect's  book-keeping,  with 
examples  of  entries  and  accounts? — Beginning  to 
Walk  Alone. 

[2550.]— Calculating  Gas  and  Water  Supply, 
— Can  you  tell  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
"Intercommunication"  column,  how  to  calculate  the 
gas  and  water  supply  for  buildings  (as  to  tho  strength, 
&c.,  of  the  various  pipes,  and  sizes)?  Also,  where  I 
can  procure  a  cheap  good  work  on  iron  girders,  roofs, 
&c.  ? — A  Subscriber. 

[2551.]— Black  Mortar. — Will  some  one  kindly 
inform  me  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  common  and 
best  black  mortar? — Watching. 

[2552.] — Estimate. — I  should  be  glad  if  some  one 
would  kindly  inform  me  what  are  the  respective  prices 
(generally  allowed  in  preparing  an  approximate  esti- 
mate) per  cubic  foot  of  contents  in  villas  of  middle 
class,  schools,  and  churches. — Value. 

[2553.]— Estimating  Cubical  Contents  of 
Buildings. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if, 
thrnu,ffh  your  "  Intercommunication  "  column,  any  one 
will  tell  me  how  the  cubical  contents  of  a  building  are 
taken. — Alex.  Carlton. 

[2554.]— Substitute  for  Glazed  Bricks. — Can 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  a  substitute  for 
glazed  bricks  for  lining  walls,  to  be  had  at  a  moderate 
cost,  glazed  bricks  being  just  now  very  high  in  pi-ice, 
and  difficult  to  procure  for  immediate  delivery  ?  Wall 
tiles,  if  well  made,  are  generally  high  priced,  and  most 
of  the  cements  I  know  of  seem  too  liable  to  chip  under 
hard  usage,  and  rarely  dry  of  uniform  colour.  What 
I  want  is  a  hard  glazed  surface  (on  a  brick  wall)  at  a 
small  cost,  and  of  a  somewhat  presentable  colour. — An 
Architect. 

[2555.]— Contents  of  Cistern.— I  shall  be  glad  of 
a  solution,  in  figures,  of  the  following  formula  for 
determining  the  time  required  for  a  cistern  with  verti- 
cal sides  to  empty  itself,  the  water  flowing  from  an 
orifice  in  tho  bottom  :  D  =  depth  of  cistern  in  feet,  A 
=  area  of  surface  of  water  in  inches,  a  =  area  of  orifice 
in  inches,  T  =  time  required  for  the  cistern  to  empty 
A  ^U 


itself  in  minutes.  T 


,  D  =  6ft.,  A  =  129Gia, 


a  =  4'908in. — Waterworks. 

[2556.] — Bemovable  Fittings.— Would  some 
one  give  me  a  list  of  those  articles  or  improvements 
which  I  have  added  to  a  house  which  I  may  claim  as 
my  own  when  I  quit  the  house? — C.  P.  E. 

[2557.]— Slate.— I  have  heard  that  slate  may  be  ob- 
tained of  such  thinness  that  it  may  be  used  like  veneer. 
Of  what  size  and  where  can  I  obtain  it,  ami  how  can  I 
fix  it  to  the  interior  of  a  cupboard  ?— Carpenter. 

[255S.] — Well  Staircase.— What  size  of  roof-light 
is  best  adapted  for  well  staircase  of  I7ft.  x  10ft.  area, 
the  stairs  being  3ft.  !)in,  in  width  and  the  staircase  four 
stories  in  height? — Clerk  of  Works. 

[2559  ]— Tiling  Floors. — Will  some  one  oblige  me 
by  informing  me  what  preparation  is  needed  for  laying 
encaustic  tiles  where  tliere  isnow  a  boarded  floor? 
Can  the  tiles  be  laid  on  the  floor  ? — S.  C. 

[25(j0.] — Sketching  In  and  About  London. — 
Would  some  one  kindly  answer  the  last  i)ortion  of  the 
question  regarding  sketching  in  aud  about  London. 
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ami  name  buildings  of  note  witliin  a  radius  of  twenty 
miJess,  and  who  to  apply  to  for  permission  to  sketch  in 
the  Tower? — A  Scotciisian  in  London. 

[2.JC.1.]— Canterbury  Cathedral.— Is  there  a 
difiiculty  in  petlinp  permission  to  sketch  inside  Cunter- 
bury  Cathedi-al  ?  Xl  so,  iiow  can  liberty  be  obtained  ? 
— A  ScOTCu.M.VN  IS  London. 


RKPLIES. 

F3943.] — Milled  Lead. — In  answer  to  Ihisqtiestion, 
I  beg  leave  to  tell  your  correspondent  that  milled  lead 
is  usually  made  Ttt.  wide  and  from  3Ift.  to  :!-.'ft.  long; 
but  some  manufacturers  will  make  it  to  older  by 
giving  them  lime  to  execute  the  order.— E.  I!. 

[•-'544.] — Right  and  Left  Hand  Looks. — In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  respecting  locks,  "  A  Alechanic  " 
will  find  that  the  ironmonger's  rule  is  the  following: 
Hold  the  lock  in  both  hands  before  you.  with  the  in- 
side face  towards  the  jjerson,  and  whichever  way  the 
boltjj  shoot  is  the  name  of  lock  required.  I  may  add 
that  most  builders  name  locks  according  to  the  side  of 
the  door  it  is  on  when  you  open  the  same  from  the  in- 
side, and  tliat  is  the  reason  of  so  many  mistakes  arising 
from  so  simple  a  thing.  The  bevil  of  bolt  is  no  crite- 
rion to  go  by,  as  ttie  lock  may  bo  what  is  termed 
reverse  bolted.  Hight  and  left  handed  rising  butts  are 
told  by  the  following  easy  plan  :  If  left-handed  butts 
are  required,  lirst  open  the  same  face  towards  you,  and 
if  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  hinge  is  the  highest 
then  the  butt  is  left  handed,  or  rice  versA. — E.  B, 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  S.  Stei'Iifn'sCi.ue. — Intlior.mrtof  Queen's 
Ben.rli,  on  Tiinsday,  tlie  case  of  "  The  Queen  v. 
Vnlliamy  ''  w.i.s  decided.  A  rule  had  been  obtained 
calling  upon  the  superintending  architect  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works  to  show  cause  why  .an 
order  made  by  him  on  tho  1.7th  December  last  should 
not  bo  brought  uji  by  certiorari,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  quashed.  It  appeared  that  the  masters  of  S. 
Stephen's  Club  had  purchased  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company  the  waste  spot  of  ground 
at  tlic  comer  of  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  and  the 
Thames  Embankment,  whereon  they  proposed  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  Club.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  laid  down  a 
general  line  of  building  on  the  .spot,  extending  to  tho 
cud  of  Mr.  Ilorsman's  house,  at  the  endof  Kielimond- 
tciTaee,  which  abutted  on  the  Embankment.  Between 
that  and  Bridgc-stieet  there  "n-as  only  one  otlicr 
building,  that  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  fjues- 
tion  for  the  consideration  of  the  court  was  wliether 
tliis  was  such  a  street  or  continuous  Hue  of  buildings 
as  gives  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  power  to 
instruct  their  superintending  architect  tg  lay  down  a 
lino  of  building  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity.  The 
superintending  architect  had  laid  do\\n  a  line  whicli 
■would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  niaterijilly  tlic 
.space  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  Club- 
house. The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  tluat  he  and  his 
learned  brothers  had  visited  the  spot,  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
the  grotind  in  question  was  a  street  or  plaice  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  that  gives  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  power  to  interfere.  It  "was  not  a 
continuous  lino  of  buildings.  Mr.  Ilorsman's  house 
considerably  projected  beyond  tho  houses  below  it 
on  tlie  Embankment,  and  the  Board  of  Control  pro- 
jected much  farther.  It  must  be  an  actual,  and  not 
an  imaginary-,  line  of  buildings  to  bring  the  matter 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  rule  would  be 
made  absolute  to  quash  the  order. 

Mi'KUAY  V.  Clayton. — This  was  an  appeal  beard 
in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery  from  a  decision  of  Vice- 
Chanccllor  Bacon.  Tho  hearing  of  tho  arguments 
has  occupied  four  days  this  term,  and  on  Monday 
morning  the  judgment  of  the  Court  was  dolivored. 
The  plaintiff  is  a  manufacturer  of  i  machine  for 
making  bricks,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  l.stiC. 
The  bill  was  filed  ,asainst  the  partners  in  the  finn  of 
Messrs.  Claytx)n,  Son,  &  Howlett,  and  a  Mr,  Burdett, 
the  patcutee  of  a  niachino  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Clayton,  to  restrain  the  infringement  of  tho  plaintiff's 
patent,  and  for  an  account  of  the  prolUs  nnidc  from 
the  manufacture  of  such  machines.  By  his  specifi- 
cation the  plaintiff  claimed: — "Particularly  cutting 
the  clay  into  the  form  of  bricks  by  forcing  the  clay 
forward  by  means  of  a  pusliiug  board  or  otherwise 
.igainstaseriesof  fixed  wires,  so  arranged  thalthecl.ay 
is  pushed  or  forced  past  the  wires  on  to  a  '  moveable 
board'  provided  with  handles,  so  that  12orany  other 
convenient  number  of  bricks  may  be  removed  at  the 
same  time."  I'lio  defendants  denied  the  validity  of 
the  plaintiff's  patent  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
invention  had  been  anticipated  by  a  patent  known  as 
Dahlke's,  wliich  was  founded  on  an  invention  made 
in  Germany  by  one  Sadiscnberg,  and  by  a  machine 
which  the  defend.ants  themselves  made  after  Sacli- 
senberg,  witli  some  variations.  Tho  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  defendants  had 
made  out  their  case,  and  ho  dismissed  the 
bill.  Tho  plaintiff  appealed.  —  Mr.  Webster, 
0,0.,  Mr.  Higgins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Melville  were  for 
the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Fooks,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Aston,  Q.C..  were  for  the  defendants. — Lord  .Insticc 
.lames  said  that  tho  case  h.ad  occupied  a  long  time, 
but  when  tho  real  questions  between  tho  parties  came 
to  bo  eliminated   from  the  mass  of  the  evidence. 


they  did  not  require  any  very  long  time  for  dis- 
cussion nor  present  any  great  ditEenlty  in  determi- 
nation. The  plaintiff  had  given  the  usual  priind 
facie  evidence  of  his  being  the  first  inventor,  and  he 
had  produced  in  favour  of  the  novelty  and  practical 
utility  of  his  invention  n  mass  of  evidence  greater 
than  his  Lordship  had  ever  witnessed  in  any  similar 
case.  There  was  the  evidence  of  brickniakers,  engi- 
neers. Government  contractors,  who  had  not  been 
cross-examined.  Ono  of  these  witnesses  said  that 
bricks  made  by  tho  plaintiff's  machine  were  worth 
2s.  per  thousand  more  than  other  bricks.  All  this 
r>vi(lence  wa.s  pr.aetically  uncontradicted.  Then  came 
the  question  whether  the  invention  was  novel  dejure 
as  well  as  de  facto — that  is,  whether  it  had  been  anti- 
cipated. His  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  tho  plain 
meaning  of  the  plaintiff's  specification  was  that  he 
claimed  the  machine,  the  c<Mnbiuation  w'hich  enabled 
him  to  effect  the  result,  so  that  by  ono  or  more  turns  of 
tiio  wrist  ho  could  cut  a  mass  of  clay  into  a  number  of 
bricks  without  their  being  touched  by  the  hand  of 
tho  operator.  The  ([ucstion  was  whether  that  had 
been  anticipated  in  any  manner.  The  only  things 
relied  njion  to  show  that  it  had  been  anticipated 
were  Dahlke's  patent  and  the  machine  made  at  the 
defendant's  works,  and  known  as  the  German 
mai.'hine.  As  to  Dahlke's  invention  it  was  for  a  thing 
so  substantially  different  from  the  plaintiff's  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  all  its  details  that,  if  it  were  made  now,  it 
could  not  be  considered  in  any  respect  an  infringement 
of  tho  plaintiff's  patent.  The  only  thing  common  to  the 
two  was  the  division  of  the  clay  by  a  ctitting  wire. 
After  leading  a  fruitless  existence  of  three  years, 
Dahlke's  patent  was  suffered  to  expire.  As  to  the 
nuichine  made  at  the  defendants'  works,  which  they 
made  in  18G1  after  the  '"lerman  description  of  Sach- 
scnberg's  machine,  substituting  a  table  for  rollers, 
there  was  a  mass  of  evidence.  It  appeared  that  this 
machine  was  made  at  the  defendants'  works,  and  was 
exhibited  at  work  at  their  shop  to  .a  great  number  of 
ergineers  and  briclrmakers.  It  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  made  for  sale,  but  it  was  a  working 
specimen.  Of  all  those  witnesses  who  saw  it  at 
work  not  one  said  that  he  thought  it  a  machine  of 
the  slightest  utility.  The  evidence  on  the  other 
side  showed  that  it  was  an  entire  failure,  that  it  was 
useless  for  any  practical  purpose  whatever;  the 
labour  in  working  it  was  too  great.  The  merit  of 
every  invention  of  this  kind  wa,s  that  it  saved 
labour.  His  Lordship  was  aware  of  no  case  where 
the  exhibition  of  a  useless  machine  had  been  held 
to  affect  the  rights  of  a  patentee  who  liad  made  a 
useful  tnachine,  though  there  might  be  some  simi- 
larity between  the  two.  If  there  wcro  defects  in 
the  tierman  machine  which  the  plaintiff  cured, 
though  he  did  not  Icnow  of  that  machine,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  maiutain  his  patent.  His 
Lordship  thought  it  impossible  that  stronger 
evidence  should  be  produced  than  had  been  pro- 
duced here  of  the  novelty  of  tho  plaintiff's 
invention.  It  was  so  simple,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  effect  tho  object  intended,  that  the  only  wonder 
was  that  people  had  gone  on  for  thousan<ls  of  years 
making  bricks  without  hitting  upon  it.  With  regard 
to  the  question  whether  the  defendants  had  infringed 
the  plaintiff's  patent,  it  appeared  to  his  Lordship 
that  the  defendant's  machine  was  a  mere  transposi- 
tion ;  they  moved  tho  wires  against  the  clay  instead 
of  moving  the  claj'  against  the  wires,  as  the  plain- 
tiffs did.  There  was  nothing  but  a  colourable  vtiria- 
tion,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  alteration  could 
(^nly  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  plaintiff's  patent.  The  object  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  power.  But 
as  w.as  said  by  Lord  llafherley,  in  the  case  of  "  Daw 
v.  Eley,"  a  clumsy  invention  might  be  an  infringe- 
ment, though  it  would  not  h.'ive  been  an  anticipation. 
On  the  whole,  his  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  had  made  out  his  c:i.so;  that  he  was  the  first 
inventor  of  a  now  and  very  valuable  invention  ;  and 
that  the  defendants  Inul  failed  to  make  out  that  there 
h.ad  been  any  anticipation  of  it.  It  was  jiroved 
also  that  the  defendants  had  committed  an  infi-ingc- 
ment,  and  there  must  be  a  decree  for  a  perpetual  in- 
jiniction  against  them,  and  they  must  pay  the  costs 
of  tho  suit — Lord  Justice  Mollish  concurred. 

CI..MM  roB  Makino  Bricks. — Strong  v.  IIet- 
WOKTii. — The  plaintiff  in  ti:is  case  (heard  lately 
at  the  Blackburn  County  Court,  before  AV,  A. 
llalton,  Esq.,  tho  judge)  was  a  brickmakcr,  and  the 
defendant  a  manufacturer.  Tho  claim  was  for 
£'  13s.,  for  bricks  made.  Last  spring  defendant 
made  a  contract  with  jdaintiff  for  making  some  bi-icks 
for  him.  The  plaintiff  made  2:)4,000  bricks,  and  the 
defendant  had  only  paid  for  285,000.  On  the  part  of 
the  defendant  a  letter  was  produced  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  plaintiff  to  the  contract,  which  was  not 
put  in  by  the  plaintiff.  Legally,  if  there  is  any 
written  contract  in  existence  it  must  be  put  in 
stainjied,  underpenalty.  His  Honour  took  cognisance 
of  this  fact,  but  allowed  the  case  to  go  on, — I'l.aintiff 
said  that  defendant  had  offered  to  give  him  ono-half 
of  the  balance  to  prevent  a  dispute.  He  (plaintiff) 
would  not  take  it.  Cross-examined:  DiJ  not  rely  on 
his  own  counting,  which  was  left  to  Mr.  H.'iyle. 
manager  forllr.  Heywiu'th.— Thom.is  Holt, employed 
as  a  temperer  in  making  the  bricks,  said  ho  Inid 
bcmkcd  the  work  done  weekly. — A  witness  named 
Howitt  s.aid  he  had  also  made  tho  entries  and  Ihev 
amounted  to  294,000.— Edward  Slater  also  produced 


a  book  in  which  he  had  entered  the  number  of  bricks, 
which  amounted  to  the  same  number. — A  witness 
named  Rigby  Kilner  said  he  counted  against  the 
others,  and  made  the  entries  in  a  book,  and  the 
number  was  294,000.— On  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Hoyle,  bookkeeper  to  Mr.  Heyworth,  said  he 
had  counted  the  bricks  by  the  flat ;  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  accuracy  of  his  count,  which 
brought  the  number  to  285,000.— His  Honour  gave 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 


PAKLIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

rciiLic  Health  Bill,— On  Tuesday,  in  reply  to 
Lord  li,  Montagu,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the 
Public  Health  Bill  would  not  be  taken  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  as  the 
practice  was  to  take  Supply  on  that  day." 

Royal  Parks  and  Gakdens  Bill.— This  bill 
passed  through  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Thursday  week. 

The  Pollution  of  Rivers  in  Scotland.  — 
Colonel  Lcarmonth  asked  the  Secretary  of  St.ate  for 
the  Home  Department  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
conmiission  on  tho  pollution  of  rivers  in  Scotland. — 
Mr,  Bruce  said  the  report  was  presented  in  tho  recess, 
and  the  delay  in  its  jjublication  had  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  CommLssioners  had  since  entered  into  a 
further  inquiry  on  the  subject.  He  hopeil.  however, 
that  the  report  would  bo  in  the  hands  of  hon.  mem- 
bers before  Whitsuntide. 

The  Sheepshanks  Collection  of  PicTrRES.— 
In  answer  to  Sir  C.  IMlke,  Mr.  Forster  said  the 
House  would  be  aware  that  the  pictures  presented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Sheepshanks  to  the  nation  were  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  true  that  when 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  made  his  generous  gift  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  pictures  should  be  exhibited  on 
Sundays,  but  he  did  not  make  that  a  condition  of  the 
gift.  A_  deputation  had  waited  on  Lord  Kipon  and 
himself  (Mr.  Forster)  to  express  the  wish  of  several 
public  meetings  held  in  London  that  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  should  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  Sundays.  But  if  that  were  done  the  British 
Museum  would  have  to  be  opened  also,  and.  without 
expressing  any  personal  opinion  upon  the  matter,  he 
might  say  thattheGovemiaent  did  not  feel  waiTanted 
at  present  in  t.aking  such  a  step. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — In  answer  to 
Sir  .1.  Kay-Shuftlcwc.rth,  Mr.  C.  Fortesoue  said  ou 
Monday  that  tlie  water  companies  of  the  metropolis 
had  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  Act  of  last  session  by  submitting  regula- 
tions on  which  they  were  agreed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Metropolitan  authorities,  but  which 
were  of  no  authority  till  confirmed  after  au  inquiry 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  which  the  water  and 
Metropolitan  authorities  would  have  the  right  of 
being  heard.  A  circular  had  been  sent  by  the  Board 
of  Tr.odc  to  tho  authorities  whose  interests  were 
aficcted  to  st,ate  their  objections  to  the  regulations, 
and  the  time  of  tho  inquu-y,  at  the  request  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bo.ard  of  Works  and  the  Corporation 
of  London,  had  been  extended  to  the  28th  inst.,  but 
he  could  not  say  how  hmg  it  would  last. 

The  Cashel  Bock. — A  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Heron,  Sir  .John  Esmonde,  Sir 
John  Gray,  and  others,  to  vest  in  trustees  the  Kocfc 
of  Cashel  for  the  purposes  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  preservation  of  the  historical  ruins. 
The  bill  provides  that  all  burial  vaults,  tombs, 
monuments,  and  private  rights  of  sepultiu'o  on  tho 
Rock  of  Cashel  belonging  to  indiriduals,  and  all 
other  fjrivato  rights  of  property  (if  any)  on  the  Kocfc 
of  Cashel  belonging  to  individuals,  are  hereby  saved 
and  excepted  out  of  tho  operation  of  this  Act  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  passed. 


WATEE    SUPPLY    AND    SANITABY 
MATTEES. 

Mitcham. — The  Ho) bi'm  Board  have  just  received 
a  report  from  their  ;irchitect  on  tho  schools  at 
Mitcham,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  draining  is 
so  defective  that  water  drawn  from  a  well  in  the 
3'ard  is  found  to  be  imi)regnated  with  sewage.  The 
estinuited  works  rctinired  to  remedy  this  shocking 
state  of  things  will  cost  from  £800  to  £1,000.  No 
wonder,  observes  tho  Parochial  Critic,  that  17  per 
cent,  of  the  children  are  suffering  from  ophthalmia. 

Koath.  — At  the  meeting  of  the  Uoath  Loci! 
Board,  on  Tuesday,  tlie  surveyor  presented  plans 
and  sections  of  a  scheme  to  di'ain  tlie  uudrained  por  • 
tion  of  Eoath  into  the  Kiver  Eumney.  Tho  cost  of 
the  scheme  he  estimated  at  X2,400.  A  special  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  to  consider  i\\& 
scheme. 

Ruthin.— Kuthin  has  recently  been  visited  by 
Dr.  Home,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Local  Goverument  Board,  who  thus 
sums  u]i  the  results  of  his  inspection: — Intheborongli 
of  Kutliin  there  exist  the  unwholesome  conditions 
which  foster  certain  kinds  of  disease,  and  which 
aggravate  all  others.  Those  conditions  .arise  natu- 
rally from  the  fact  of  its  being  an  old  town,  where 
tho  soil  aud  dwellings  have  received  the  accumu- 
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latpcl  impurities  of  luiiidrcds  of  years.  To  counter- 
vail this  uothing  effectual  has  yet  been  douo.  In 
Euthiu  there  is  the  extremity  of  sanitary  neglect, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  town  which,  from  its 
natural  advantai^es  and  from  the  absence  of  un- 
wholesome occupations,  ought  to  rank  high  amongst 
towns  for  healthiness,  is  found  to  have  an  habitual 
doath-rate  exceeding  that  of  some  manufacturing 
cities. 

State  of  Tri-ro. — Tho  Local  Govcmraeut 
Board  Inspector,  Mr.  Morgan,  has  just  held  an 
inquiry  at  Truro,  a  memorial  having  been  sent  com- 
plaining of  the  neglect  of  the  sewer  authority  to 
supply  sufficient  drainage."  There  is  a  Town  Council, 
but  the  sanitary  autliority  is  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, who  appear  to  have  exhausted  their  powers, 
and  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
sanitary  improvement.  Great  complaints  were  mado 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  river,  into  which  all  the 
.sewage  is  poured;  and  Mr.  Williams,  surgeon,  said 
that  typhoid  fever  had  existed  for  tico  or  throe 
months,  and  that  there  were  now  four  cases  arising 
from  the  abominable  stench  from  the  river.  Mr. 
Morgan  seemed  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  super- 
seding the  Commissioners,  and  of  making  the  Town 
Council  the  sanitary  authority.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  means  will  be  provided  for  this  in  the  forth- 
coming Sanitary  Bill. 


CHIPS. 

Tho  next  election  of  pensioners  in  connection  with 
the  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place 
on  Thui-sday,  the  23rd  inst. 

The  Americans  are  about  to  build  a  new  church 
in  Rome.     The  site  is  the  Via  Kazionale. 

"  Eebekah  at  the  Well,"  by  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  is  to 
be  the  Art  Union  Plate  for  the  coming  year, 
Xll,930  12s.  6d.  was  subscribed  last  year. 

The  New  Liverpool  Society  of  Water  Colour 
Painters,  whose  inaugural  exhibition  is  now  open, 
has  tunied  out  a  success.  Large  numbers  of  pictures 
have  been  sold  since  the  opening,  while  at  the 
private  view  alone  works  were  disposed  of  to  the 
value  of  nearly  £1,000.  Amongst  tlie  exhibitors  are 
several  of  the  best  known  London  artists. 

The  address  to  be  presented  to  the  Corporation  of 
Loudon  by  the  Paris  Muncipality  is  to  bo  a 
cJiefifmuvre  of  penmanship,  M.  L^on  Say  having 
o'.Yered  a  prize  for  the  best  executed  copy.  The 
arms  of  Paris  will  om.iment  each  cornei-,  aud  those 
of  the  City  of  London  will  form  the  heading.  The 
address  will  be  in  a  frame  of  carved  oak  leaves, 
intermingled  with  medallions  representing  tho 
principal  Parisian  monuments. 

The  County  Magistrates  of  the  hundred  of  Black- 
burn are  intending  to  erect  a  Police-court,  offices, 
and  residences  for  constables,  together  with  cells  and 
otherrequisito  buildings,  on  land  recently  purchased, 
situate  in  King-street,  Blackburn.  The  design  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  S.  Varloy,  architect, 
Blackburn. 

Stallingborough  Church,  Lincolnshire,  is  about  to 
be  restored  and  reseated. 

Niblo's  Theatre  in  New  York  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  theatre  has  always  held  its  own 
among  the  very  first  places  of  public  amusement  in 
America.  Macready,  Vandenhoff,  Hackett,  and 
Hammond  were  familiar  to  its  boards. 

A  paper  was  read  on  Thursday  evening  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquai'ics  on  the  arrangement  and 
furniture  of  the  Abbey  Churches  and  Conventual 
buildings  of  Westminster,  S.  Alban's,  and  Waltham, 
at  the  time  ot  tlieu"  dissolution,  founded  on  docu- 
ments recently  discovered. 

Mr.  John  Savage,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Kew 
.and  other  bridges  committee,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Westertou,  deceased. 

Egyptian  asphalte  dissolved  in  benzole  and  tur- 
pentine makes  a  fine  transparent  stain  for  darkening 
walnut,  and  makes  a  good  imitation  of  that  wood  if 
.applied  to  poplar,  or  wood  of  similar  grain. 

At  a  meeting  ot  the  Birmingham  Town  Council, 
on  Tuesday,  it  was  resolved  to  co-operate  with  the 
Council  of  the  MiiUand  Institute  in  making  an  aildi- 
tion  to  the  present  Free  Library  buildings  of  the 
ISdmund-street  end.  The  cost  of  the  work  to  the 
Town  Council  is  not  to  exceed  £11,000,  at  which 
outlay  a  new  and  larger  art  gallery  will  bo  secured, 
while  the  reading-room  and  reference  library  accom- 
modation will  be  considerably  increased. 

On  Monday  the  new  schools  in  connection  with 
Christ  Church,  North  Shields,  were  opened.  The 
buildings  are  of  red  and  black  bricks  with  stone 
muUions  and  dressings.  The  contract  was  let  to  Mr. 
K.  Bolton  forf  2,0(>o.  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  of  North 
Shields,  is  the  architect. 

The  plans  and  specifications  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Bradford  School  Board  of  an  infant  school  at 
Horton  Bank  Top,  by  Mr.  E.  Simpson,  and  a  school 
at  Whetley-lane,  by  Messrs.  Healy,  the  former  to 
cost  £3,4i;'5,  aud  the  latter  £7,800. 

A  new  memorial  stained  glass  window  has  been 
greeted  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Maidstone.  The 
subject  is  the  Ascension,  and  the  cost  .about  £1,000. 
Tho  artist  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Caproanier  of  Brussels. 


The  Li.ynvi  Tondu  and  Oghoee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company. — A  new  company,  under  the  above 
title,  has  been  formed  fur  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  working  three  properties  now  in  active  opera- 
tion, which,  together,  will  form  one  of  the  most 
extensive  coal  and  iron  works  in  the  kingdom.  The 
capital  is  £550,000,  of  which  £200,000  is  taken  by 
the  vendors,  the  remaining  £350,000  being  issued  in 
7,000  shares  of  £50  each.  A  guarantee  is  given  by 
deposit  of  securities  that  within  live  years  the  net 
profit  upon  the  sh.are  capital  called  up  will  amount 
to  an  average  profit  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  five  years.  Messrs.  Chadwick,  Adamson, 
Collier,  &  Co.,  are  tlie  promoters  of  the  company, 
and  their  long  experience  in  the  investment  of 
money  in  coal  and  iron  properties  gives  additional 
weight  to  the  commendatory  terms  in  which  they 
introduce  the  present  venture. 

The  i-ate  Me,  Trevei.y.vn  Goodall. — The  final 
meetiug  of  subscribers  to  the  memorial  to  this  artist 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  at  University  College, 
Gower-street,  when  propositions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  fund  were  submitted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. It  was  proposed  that  the  memorial  should 
take  the  form  of  an  art  scholarship,  to  be  awarded 
biennially,  and  to  be  tenable  for  three  years ;  open 
to  pupils  in  the  University  College  School  (where 
the  late  Mr.  Trevelyan  Goodall  was  educated)  who 
wish  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  the  Slade  School  of 
Fine  Art  in  University  College,  aud  who  intend  to 
become  artists.  The  hon.  secretary  having  read  the 
report,  and  the  treasurer  having  announced  that  the 
total  subscriptions  reached  close  upon  £500,  the 
propositions  of  the  executive  committee  were  adopted. 
A  Rktrogkade  Movement. — The  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company  raised  their  fares  very 
cousiderably  on  Monday.  The  fare  for  a  first-class 
(single  ticket)  from  West  Brompton  to  Charing- 
cross  is  now  exactly  what  a  return  ticket  could  be 
had  for  on  Saturday.  The  third-class  single  fares 
have  been  increased"  from  3d.  to  4d.,  and  the  second 
class  from  4d.  to  6d. 

Final  Closing  of  the  Surrey-  Theatre. — On 
Monday  the  Surrey  Theatre  was  closed,  never,  pro- 
bably, "to  be  reopened  as  a  theatre.  The  property 
will  shortly  be  sold  by  auction,  and,  it  is  said,  will 
be  converted  to  commercial  purposes.  It  was 
originally  opened  in  1780  as  a  circus.  It  was  burned 
down  and  rebuilt  in  1805,  and  in  1809  Elliston  took 
it,  converted  the  ring  into  a  pit,  and  commenced  the 
performance  of  the  regular  drama.  The  speculation 
was  a  failure,  and  the  house  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dibdins.  In  1847,  Messrs. 
Creswick  and  Shepherd  undertook  the  management, 
and  under  their  auspices  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
revived.  The  theatre  was  again  burnt  down  in  1866, 
and  again  rebuilt. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  this  society  the  judgment  of  the 
Council  was  given  for  the  students' competition  for  the 
year  1872.  The  subject  given  was  designs  for  three 
blocks  of  semi-detached  cottages  suitable  for  a  gen- 
tleman's estate.  The  drawings  were  generally  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  unusual  excellence  both  as  to  design 
and  carefulness  of  execution.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Banner,  pupil  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Audsley  ;  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hardisty,  of  Jlr.  Hay's. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — It  has 
been  decided  that  the  annual  soiree  given  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Hawksley,  to  the  members  of  this 
society,  shall  this  year  take  place  in  the  Machinery 
Court  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington, supplemented  by  the  British  Picture  Gal- 
lery immediately  over  that  court.  The  evening  set 
apart  for  the  entertainment  will  be  on  Tuesday,  the 
28th  of  May.  The  north-west  entrance,  through 
the  West  Orchid  House  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, will  be  the  access  at  which  the  visitors  will 
be  received. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  '•  Quarterly."— Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  speech  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner 
on  Saturday  last,  in  alluding  to  the  article  on  archi- 
tecture in  the  Quarterly  quoted  by  us  last  week, 
and  commented  on  elsewhere,  said — "There  has,  in- 
deed, appeared  within  the  last  few  days  an  article 
in  a  distinguished  and  well-known  periodical — tho 
Quarterly  Review — which,  dealing  with  the  condi- 
tion of  one  of  the  arts  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  represents  as  entirely 
deplorable  the  condition  of  British  architecture.  I 
do  not  know  whether  many  at  this  table  have  under- 
gone the  same  disagreeable  sensations  I  myself  have 
in  perusing  that  article.  1  trust  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed    by   similar    criticisms   on    painting    and 


sculpture.  The  only  consolation  it  appears  to  leave 
is  this — that  we  have  arrived  at  the  very  lowest  deep 
— we  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  deeps,  and  if  we  move 
at  all  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  rise  hereafter. 
However,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  even  the  severest 
criticism  applied  to  art  in  this  free-spoken  country 
will  do  nothing  but  good." 

Harbour  Scheme  for  Calais. — Another  new 
scheme  for  making  Calais  Harbour  available  for 
steamboats  of  3,000  or  4,000  tons  at  all  times  of  the 
tide  has  been  brought  before  the  authorities.  The 
engineers  are  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Richardson.  Their 
proposition  is  to  construct  a  landing  and  embarking 
])ier  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  water 
from  Calais,  and  to  connect  this  pier  by  a  subway 
from  the  railway  station.  By  going  so  far  out  into 
the  Channel  they  will  avoid  "  silting-up,"  and  by 
making  a  basin  for  the  steamers  at  the  extreme  dis- 
tance they  will  be  able  to  land  in  shelter  at  any  time 
of  tide,  wind,  or  weather.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  will  amount  only  to  about  £400,000. 

Glue. — Ordinary  glue  can  be  rendered  insoluble 
in  water  by  adding  to  the  water  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  when  required  for  use,  a  small  quantity  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  exposing  the  articles  to 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  light.  Chromic  acid  has 
tlie  property  of  rendering  glue  and  gelatine  in- 
soluble ;  and,  as  the  operation  of  heating  the  glue- 
pot  is  usually  conducted  in  the  light,  no  special 
exposure  of  the  article  to  which  it  is  attached  need 
be  made.  It  is  probable  that  paper  could  be  rendered 
impervious  to  water  by  pasting  the  sheets  with  this 
prepared  glue.  The  bichromate  is  said  to  render 
rubber  particularly  hard  and  unattackable  by  hot 
ivater.  The  proportion  of  bichromate  to  be  taken 
must  be  ascertained  by  experiment ;  for  most  pur- 
poses one-fiftieth  of  the  amount  of  glue  employed 
will  be  found  sufficient. 

A  New  Method  of  Purifying  and  Utili- 
LisiNG  Sewage. — Mr.  James  Brongh  Pow,  of 
Worcester,  has  patented  a  method  ot  purifying  and 
utihsing  sewage.  He  subjects  the  sewage  matter  to 
a  triple  treatment,  viz.,  that  of  subsidence,  the  use 
of  chemical  reagents,  and  filtration,  by  means  of  his 
improved  ascension  filters.  He  thus  collects  all  the 
solid  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  by 
precipitating  the  combinations  he  obtains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  oxidisable  material  found  in  chemical 
solution.  The  precipitated  mass  of  sewage  is  then 
dried  in  specially  devised  kilns,  and  employed  as 
manure.  The  effluent  water  is  afterwards  purified 
by  being  subjected  to  a  process  of  filtration,  aera- 
tion, and  oxidation. 


MEETINGS   FOK    THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
(1)  Continued  Discussion  "On  the  Con- 
struction of  Heavy  Artillery."  (2)  "  On 
Explosive  Agents  for  Industrial  Pur- 
poses." By  Mr.  F.  A.  Abel,  F.C.S. 
8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts. — 8  p.m. 

Fkiday. — Architectural  Association. — "Kotes 
on  Modern  French  Architecture."  By 
Mr.  G.  H.  West,  A.lM.li.A.     7.30p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Society.— "On  Water  Supply  to  Towns 
aud  Villages."  By  Mr.  G.  W.  Usill, 
F.M.S.    7.30  p.m. 


fabc  Hcfe. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

DONCASTER.— A  dispute  has  been  amicably  arranged 
in  the  building  trade  at  Doncaster  between  the  masters 
aud  the  bricklayers.  The  former  have  already  con- 
ceded the  .54  hours  per  week  in  the  summer,  and  the 
misunderstanding  had  reference  to  a  matter  of  detail 
concerning  the  winter  months.  The  men  wanted  to 
commence  at  seven,  and  lialf-an-hour  for  breakfast ; 
the  masters  stood  out  against  the  men  breaking  off  for 
breakfast,  but  have  conceded  the  halt-hour  m  another 
way.  the  men  commencing  work  at  half-past  seven,  and 
after  breakfast. 

Dudley.— In  consequence  of  the  number  of  con- 
tracts which  the  Dudley  builders  have  in  hand,  the 
operatives  ot  the  various  branches  ot  tho  trade  have 
agreed  to  postpone  tlioir  full  demands  until  August 
next.  Tho  half-day  holiday  on  Saturday  the  masters  have 
agreed  to  concede  at  once. 

London- A  meeting  in  support  of  the  short  time 
movement  in  the  building  trades  was  held  on  Tuesday 
niffht  at  the  I'imlico  Rooms,  aud  was  well  attended. 
It"nas  stated  that  the  movement  was  making  rapid 
prcross.  and  it  only  wanted  combination  on  the  part 
of  tlio  men  to  make  it  a  success.  Resolutions  were 
passed  apjiroving  of  the  objects  of  the  movement,  and 
pledging  tho  meeting  to  support  it. 

Lkeus— The  Leeds  bricklayers  and  their  labourers 
have  struck  tor  an  advance  of  Jd.  per  hour. 
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Leeds  — The  Committoo  of  the  Looels  Operative 
House  I'aintcrs'  Society  met  on  Saturday  evcninp.  to 
meet  any  member  of  the  society  wlio  liad  f:ulea  to  re- 
ceive tlie  advance  of  one  lialfpenny  jxt  liour,  as  agreed 
upon.  No  one  appeared,  from  wliicli  il  may  be  inferred 
tliat  the  advance  lias  been  conceiicd  tliroughout. 

North  STArFonosiiiiiE.— Mr.  II.  T.  Davenport, 
wlio  was  appealed  to  as  umpire  upon  the  demand  ol 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the  .Staffordshire  lotteries 
and  district,  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  tlie  adoption 
of  the  niiie  liours'  .system,  lias  given  Ids  decision.  An 
advance  of  }d.  per  liour  in  waKe.s,  maliing  i:,Jd.,  has 
hecn  conceded  ;  and  by  a  re-arran(reineul  of  tlie  hours 
the  nine  hours  period  will  practically  be  worked  during 
the  winter  months,  the  summer  liours  remaining  nearly 
as  at  preseut. 

SuErriELD.— The  lock-out  of  plasterers  at  Sheffield 
has  terminated,  the  masters  liaviug  agreed  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  men. 

S.  llEi.EK's.— On  Saturday  a  deputation  of  five 
members  of  the  joiners"  society  met  an  eipiul  number 
of  the  employers  to  consider  the  question  in  dispute. 
It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  Kev.  W.  A.  Mocatto  was  named  arbitra- 
tor, ten  o'clock  on  Slonday  morning  being  fixed  for 
the  meeting.  A  deputation  met  the  reverend  gentle- 
man at  that  hour,  and  intimated  that  the  men  refused 
to  submit  to  his  or  any  arbitration. 

WoKKSOP, — Notice  was  given  by  the  stonemasons 
and  joiners  to  their  employers  of  their  intention  to 
strike  in  the  event  of  the  nine  liours  per  day  and  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday  not  being  conceded,  and  this 
notice  having  e.vpired  on  Wednesday  week,  withoutany 
conces,«ion  having  being  made,  about  fifty  of  the  men  left 
work.  The  masters  have  formed  an  association  in  de- 
fence, and  resolved  to  pay  the  men  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
hour,  and  that  all  men  working  in  shops  and  jirotectod 
buildings  during  the  winter  mouths  shall  be  paid  as 
in  summer. 

Waterford.— The  Waterford  carpenters,  masons, 
and  plasterers  went  out  on  strike  on  Tuesday  for  an 
increase  of  wages  to  2Ss.  The  master  carpenters  on 
Wednesday  conceded  the  advance. 


TENDERS. 
Bromley.— For  house  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Davis,  at  Bromlej-. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby.  nrchitect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  — 

Sharman i;M44 

Palman  &  Fotheriugham h-i.-, 

Ames IjJs 

Pearce l.>45 

Derby, —  For  almshouses  for  the  Derby  Licensed 
\ieliiuller8"  Association.  Messrs.  Giles  &  JSrookhouse 
architects : — 

Dusautoy  (accepted) £0P7 

Derby.— For  new  wing  to  the  Aleiaudra  Mills,  Derby. 
Messrs.  Giles  &  Brookhousc,  architects:- 

Wood X2S20 

Thompson ]..    ^800 

Bridgart !."!!."!!!."    2-320 

Dusautoy  (accepted) .' *'*,'.*.    2250 

EsFlELD.— For  alterations  tohonso'on  the  Eidgcwav  for 
Mr.  Nott.    Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect  :— 

Biiyes  &  Ramago £406 

Kist  &  Uruwn '  ""'    ,370 

Patman !„!!!!'.!!'.!!'.'.'.!".    368 

Gravesexd.- For  the  erection  of  Holy  Trinity  Parson- 
age Milton,  near  Gravesend,  for  the  Ilev.  J.  Scarth.  Mr. 
J£.  H.  Martineau.  architect: — 

Ha.vley £3247  10    0 

Scrivener  i  While 2910    0    0 

Newman  &  Mann "',    sSS-S    0    0 

Manley  A   lingers .'..     2SO6    0    0 

Longmire  &  Burge 2710    0    0 

" ',"';'<' 26.19    0    0 

Blake  (accepted) 2557    0    0 

Ol-n.Dr0Rn.— For  the  erection  of  new  printing  and  pub- 

\1!,'?  '?''"''?.''"'  "'^  ■''"'■'■<■"  ■■''l<"-rl<»tr.  in  Market-street, 
Uuildr.inl.    Mr.  Uenry  Pealt,  architect:- 

"""''"•••.•V £625    0    0 

Strudwick. c,-jn    0    0 

Gsmott J77    5    Q 

Pollard  &  Sun !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  544  4  0 

I^V: •••••••••  liss  0  0 

Burdetu 427    o    o 

Swayno  &  Sons  (accepted).,'.!!!"*,!!!.!',"!    424  lu    0 

LANCASlllRE.-For  additions  to  Park  House,  Newton- 

le.\\  illows,  Lancashire,  for  T.  J.  Gillespie,  Esq.    Messr': 

1-.  \a     P'-  '"■<^l»ilo-'s.    Quantities  by  Messrs.  LUly- 

white  &  Doyley: —  ^ 

Nicholson  &  Ayrc £957    0    q 

""y  ••••■• 700    0    0 

Pennington 719    ^    4 

Leicestershire.— For  tho  erection  of  now  schools  and 
teachers  residences  at  Church  Langton,  Leicestorshiro 
Mr.  J,  Goddard,  architect: — 

Ju'^helor X2700    0    0 

Tomlinson 2700    0    0 

r."*""" !!.!!!!    2695    0    n 

""yfloW 2613    0    0 

|''"<'« 2506    0    0 

"•^nyon 2503    0    0 

Mattock     2497     0    0 

JUason  A  Sons  (accepted) 2400    0    0 

l^iwlay 2359    7    6 

LlVERPooi — For  additions  to  "Tho  Cottage  '  Aighurlh, 
for  S,  Sandhaeh  Parker,  Esq.  Messrs.  H.  4  A.  P  Frv 
archlteeta.     Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lilly  white  *  Dnyley  :— 

Nicholson  &  Ayro £787    0    0 

Brookfleld 773    fi    9 

Kirkham  (ttccoptod) !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  702  0  0 

I..oxiinN.— For  alterations  to  No.  61  and  62,  Paiernostor- 
row.    Moears,  Spalding  S  Knight,  architects:- 

Newman*. Mann £,■,^G    o  o 

Palman  &  Fotheriugham .!!!!!!        f,'5    0  0 

.  i;|-''jhard jOj    a  0 

I,"''.'""' 409  10  0 

ScriTeucr  &  White  (accepted) 47c    0  0 


LONDOX. — For  Congregational  Memorial  Hall,  library, 
and  offices,  Farringdon-street,  E,C.  Mr.  J.  Tarring  &  Son. 
architects,  Gd,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. : — 
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ni^gs 322S7 

Hill   &  Sons S0290 

Poto   Brothers 29iiS2 

Patrick  &  Sons 296.10 

Uenshaw  &  Co 29'»70 

Ashby  &  Sons 292(10 

Dove  Brothers 2S975 

Myers  &  Sons 2SSS.5 

Perry   &  Co 287-10 

Browne  &  Robinson  28455 

Killby 28271 

Brass 28263 

Jackson  &  Shaw  (ac-)  o-Tn 

cepted) j  -'**'" 

London. — For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to 
No.  174.  Marj'lebone-road.  and  erecting  warehouse,  &c., 
for  Mr.  J.  Millis.    Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect:— 

Jlitcbell il.l.lO 

Watson  &  Son I4,srt 

Simpson  &  Son 14(;5 

Longmire  &  Burge 1440 

Marsland  &  Son I4:t7 

Harris   &   Son l.'it)3 

Sharpington  &  Colo  (accepted) ISGS 

London.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  75, 
Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  Ince.  Messrs.  Tolley  &  Dale, 
architects: — 

Party- wall. 

Macey £3360.        ...  £ 

Couder 3059        ...        184 

Pritchard 3034        ...        192 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &Co 2839        ...        178 

Scrivener  &  White  (accepted)    2814        ...        16S 
Peckham.— For  works  at  No.  7  Ward,  Peckham  House 
Lunatic  Asylum.    Messrs.  Tolley  &  Dale,  architects : — 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &  Co.  (accepted) £615 

QUARXDON. — For  a  new  church  at  Quarndon,  near 
Derby.    Messrs.  Giles  &  Brookhouse,  architects:— 

Walker  &  Cash £3698 

Slater 3400 

Thompson  (accepted) 3250 

Suffolk.— For  dwelHng-house  and  stabling.  Sudburv. 
Suffolk,  for  T.  H.  Higgs,  Esq.  Messrs. Spalding  &  Knight, 
architects : — 

Aldous £2623    7     2 

Garwood 2608    0    o 

Nightingale 2430    0    0 

Luff 2395)    0    0 

Andrews 23SS    0    0 

Grimwood  &  Sons 2383    0    0 

Gibbons 2360    5    3 

Hall ;. 2349    0    0 

StepheBBoM- (accepted) 2103    0    0 

T«7CKENKAM.— For  finishing  two  houses  at  Twicken- 
ham (without  fences).    Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect: — 

Hatton  £1438 

Newton 1144 

Walton  &  Son 105.1 

Wave 975 

EUis    950 

Blackmore  &  Morley 940 

Lyons 9>3 

Hubble 825 

Wandsworth. — For  repairs  and  painting  Field-terrace, 
for  Mrs.  Meears.    Mr.  S.  Watkinson,  architect : — 

Adams £42    0    0 

Hearn ;je(  10    0 

Parsons  (accepted) 3S  15    0 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDLNG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RA]n)ELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymeu  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deputs,  also  cnst  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  corsham,  wilts. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  UOGriNa-SLATES. 

Asuupplicd  to  H.HH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  SanrJrinfiham 

The  Penmoylo  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Le»s  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  lulling.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slatescan  bo  obtained 
n  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 


uader. 


In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  13  bv  8  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.         12  by  7  ... 

Do.        do.       12  by  6  ... 


Pot  Equivnipntto 
1.200  Slatoa .   per  sfitiare. 

2  17     G  ...    lOs.e.I. 

2  17     6  ...     ICs.  6d. 

2    5     0  ...     14s. 

1  IS     6  ...     13s. 

1    7    G  ...     Us. 


Prices  oflargo  Sizes.  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS. R.VNDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Pieea- 
dilly,  W.,  and  at  Architectural  iluseum,  Tuftou-strcet, 
W  cstimnster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Cardiff. — Prizes  will  be  given  for  plans  of  cottages 
snituble  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  for  the  mineral 
districts,  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  LSociety  (Cardiff 
Meetiugt. — Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  W. 

Hanover-square,  May  is.- For  designs  for  an 
improved  street-lamp,  for  the  parish  of  S.  George, 
Hanover-square.— Mr.  li.  T.  Tomkins.  1.  Pimlico- 
road.  S.W. 

Kidderminster,  June  1.— For  plans  for  schools  to 
accommodate  (;00  children,  for  the  Kidderminster 
School  Board. — W.  M.  Rodeu,  Clerk,  9,  Church-street, 
Kidderminster. 

LoN  DON.  —The  Painters'  Company  invite  competition 
for  three  prizes  in  "Alto  Relievo"  and  "Decorative 
Painting."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  the  ISth 
and  25th  of  May.— II.  D.  Pritchard,  Clerk,  I'ninters* 
Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Queen  Victoria-street,  K.C. 

KociiESTER,  June  19. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
new  schools  in  King-street,  Rochester,  to  accommodate 
100  infants,  200  girls,  and  200  boys,  for  the  School 
Board.— Mr.  K.  I'rall,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board, 
Rochester, 

S.  Petersburg,  July  13. — For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  tho  River  Neva,  at  the  place  now- 
occupied  by  the  Lirenaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
6,000  silver  roubles  (about  £825)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fulfilling  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  10s.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £206-  5s.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

Scarborough,  May  16. — For  designs  for  two 
schools — one  near  Town-street,  Falsgrave,  for  160' 
infants,  and  one  near  Cook's-row,  Scarborough,  for  300 
children — for  the  Scarborough  School  Board.- Mr.  G. 
Dippic,  Clerk  lo  the  Board,  Town-luiU,  Scarborough. 

SoAunououGH,  June  1. — For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  altering  the  recently  acquired 
yroperty  beyond  the  Spa,  and  in  connection  with  tho 
existing  grounds  of  the  company.  A  premium  of 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  the  second 
best  design. — F.  Goodricke,  Manager,  Cliff  Bridge 
Company's  Offices,  Scarborough. 

Sp.\l'ding. — For  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  a  Mechanics'  Institution. — ilr.  W.  Crust,  Hon,  Sec, 
Free  Pre$3  OlRce,  Spalding. 

Swansea.  June  1. — For  plans  and  elevations  for  two- 
school  buildings,  with  teachers'  residences,  for  tho 
Swansea  School  Board. — Dr.  Evan  Davies,  Clerk  to  the- 
Board,  5,  Rutland-street,  Swansea. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BITILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Blackburx. — For  the  erection  of  County  Police- 
court,  offices,  cells,  and  constables'  residences.  Tenders 
to  be  sent  in  on  the  4th  June  next. — Mr.  William  S. 
Farley,  Architect,  New  Market-street,  Blackburn. 

liURNLEY,  May  13. — For  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed new  workhouse  for  the  Burnley  Union.— Mr.  \r. 
Waddiagton,  Architect,  Grimshaw-street,  Burnley. 

Buxton,  May  16. — For  the  erection  of  twelve 
cottages  at  Buxton,  for  the  London  and  North  Western 
Rnilway. — S.  Reay.  Secretary,  Euston  Station. 

Cambridge,  May  14. — For  the  erection  of  a  college 
for  women  at  Girton,  near  Cambridge. — Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse,  Architect,  20,  New  Cavendish-street, 
London. 

Dundee,  May  25. — For  furnishing  and  erecting 
pumping  machinery  for  the  new  graving-dock  at 
Dundee  Harbour.— Mr.  D.  Cunningham,  Engineer, 
Works  Oftice,  Harbour-chambers,  Dundee. 

Dundee,  May  25. — For  the  construction  of  anew 
iron  bridge  caisson  for  Camperdown  Dock  entrance. 
— Mr.  D.  Cunningham,  Engineer,  Works  Oflice,  Har- 
bour-chambers, Dundee. 

Durham,  May  18.— For  the  erection  of  S  John's 
Chapel  Police-station,  and  additions  and  alterations  to 
South  Hylton  Police-station. — Mr.  K.  P.  Philipson, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Durham. 

Great  Western  Railway.  May  13.— For  tho 
earthwork,  masonry,  and  ballasting  required  in  widen- 
ing the  1  mile  5  furlongs  of  the  Bristol  and  South 
AVales  Union  Railway,  near  Bristol. — F.  G.  Saunders, 
Secretary,  I'addington  Station. 

India  Office,  May  13.  —  For  supplying  fifty 
carriages,  thirty  sets  of  ironwork,  Ac,  sixty  waggons, 
sixty  sets  of  ironwork  for  same.— G.  C.  Talbot,  Direc- 
tor of  Stores. 

Little  Bolton,  May  14. — For  the  construction  of 
a  branch  railway,  in  the  Township  of  Little  Bolton, 
for  tho  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Cimipany, 
commencing  by  a  junction  with  the  Bolton  and 
Blackburn  Railway  at  Uill-lane,  and  terminating  at  the 
Blackburn  Turnpike-road,  at  Astley  Bridge.— Mr.  W. 
S.  Lawn.  Secretary.  Hunt's  Bank.  JIanche.ster. 

JIiDDLESBORO",  May  29 — For  the  erection  of  new 
banking  premises.— Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  Architect, 
Northgate,   Darlington. 

Northamptonshire.  May  25. — For  the  erection  of 
the  Northamptonshire  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum.- Mr. 
Griffiths,  Architect,  Stafford. 

Pembrokeshire. — For  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings  for  the  parishes  of  S.  Bride's  and  Marloe's, 
Pembrokeshire. — E.  Lingon  Barker,  Architect,  8,  S. 
Owen-street,  Hereford. 

Plumstead,  May  1'..— For  new  korbiug,  channel- 
ling, road-making.  &c,  in  Lee-road,  for  tho  Plumstead 
District  Board  of  Works.— J.  31.  Dale,  Clerk.  Old 
Charlton.  S.E. 

Raithlv,  May  15.— For  the  restoration  of  Raithlv 
Church.— Mr.  G.  G,  Scott,  jVrchitect,  31,  Spring- 
gardens,  S.^V. 
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ASSISTANTS    AND    OFFICE 
MANAGEIMENT. 

THE  "routine  of  an  architect's  office," 
judging  from  the  number  of  gentlemen 
■who  profess  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
■with  it,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most 
settled  and  imiform  phenomena  in  the  world. 
It  is  something,  apparently,  which  every  one  in 
the  profession  will  comprehend  as  soon  as  it  is 
mentioned,  and  which  is  liable  to  no  more 
variation  than  the  thickness  of  a  two-brick 
wall,  or  the  area  of  a  square  of  flooring.  On 
closer  examination,  however,  this  ■wonderful 
regularity  of  practice  is  not  found  to  exist. 
The  routine  of  one  ofBce  turns  out  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  routine  of 
another ;  and  a  great  many  offices  may  be 
found,  moreover,  in  which  there  is  very  little 
routine  at  all.  Of  these  last  we  have  nothing 
at  present  to  say.  We  are  not  about  to  con- 
sider the  cases  -where  the  clerks  and  pupils, 
like  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar-square,  play 
from  ten  till  four,  but  those  where  they 
really  attempt,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
get  the  work  of  the  business  done.  The 
question  immediately  arises,  AVhat  parts  of  an 
architect's  duties  can  be  properly  discharged 
by  average  assistants?  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  may  be  found  an  assistant  -who  is  per- 
fectly "well  qualified  to  discharge  them  all : 
■»vho  brings  to  a  subordinate  position  the 
ability,  and  kno'^vledge,  and  experience  that 
■would  adorn  an  independent  one.  In  our 
©■wn  profession,  too,  as  elsewhere,  instances 
may  be  met  with  where  the  piincipal  is  the 
inferior  man  of  the  two  :  where,  by 
his  money,  or  his  friends,  or  his  heredi- 
tary reputation,  he  has  gained  a  practice 
■which  he  never  deserved,  and  which  he 
can  only  conduct  by  the  help  of  others. 
There  is  something  amazing  to  those  who  are 
not  in  the  secret,  and  amusing  to  those  who 
are,  in  the  sudden  fluctuations  in  art  po^wer 
■which  such  a  man's  works  exhibit.  When 
Mr.  X.,  after  erecting  one  of  the  best  Gothic 
buildings  in  London,  suddenly  came  out  in  a 
great  national  competition  with  a  design 
■which  would  have  done  no  particular  credit 
to  Batty  Langley,  it  was  laughable  to  hear 
the  criticisms  of  the  outside  world.  "AV^e 
cannot  understand,"  said  the  newspapers, 
"  the  inferiority  of  Mr.  X.'s  architecture  :  we 
think  he  has  been  very  unwise  to  depart  from 
his  earlier  style,  and  we  should  strongly 
advise  him  to  adhere  to  the  manner  of  his 

successful   work   in   St. 's."     Alas !   ]Mr. 

X.'s  office  staff  had  changed,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  Mr.  X.  but  to  change  with 
it.  The  advice  of  all  the  newspapers  is  vain 
in  such  a  case,  and  their  blame  is  cruelly 
misapplied  to  a  man  who  doubtless  did  his 
best.  Happily,  however,  such  cases  as  this 
are  still  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  the  architect 
is  the  head  of  his  own  office  :  he  makes  his 
own  designs,  whether  better  or  worse,  and 
leaves  to  his  subordinates,  at  most,  the  labour 
of  developing  and  explaining  them.  Jlr.  X., 
indeed,  is  taken  by  the  Quarterly  Review  as 
the  type  or  representative  of  architects  in 
general.  None  of  them,  it  informs  us,  make 
theu'  own  designs,  and  their  clerks  are  the 
only  real  architects  of  the  day.  How  it  hap- 
pens, under  these  circumstances,  that  almost 
every  architect  of  note  keeps  up  a  distinct 
and  recognisable  individuality  of  his  own,  the 
reviewer  omits  to  inform  us.  Some  further 
exjilanation  is  evidently  needed  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  easy  enough,  in  looking 
through  any  collection  of  di-awings,  to  tell 
many  of  the  authors'  names  at  a  glance. 
Year  after  year,  in  the  different  exhibitions, 
we  trace  in  works  by  the  same  hand  one  con- 
sistent character  through  progressive  stages 
of  development.  IMr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Burges, 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  have  all  changed  mate- 


rially in  the  last  dozen  years  ;  but  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  identity,  and  nobody  ever  mis- 
takes the  work  of  one  for  that  of  another. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  the  Quarterhj,  individual 
character  ought  to  be  always  fluctuating,  as 
assistants  moved  from  one  office  to  another. 
The  types  of  design  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  well-known  names  ought  to 
be  every  now  and  then  cropping  up  in  unex- 
pected places.  We  ought  to  see  Mr.  Brooks 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  Jlr.  Poulton,  and 
INIr.  Tarring  building  a  chapel  in  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Butterfield  ;  whde  in  some  offices,  at 
least,  a  constant  transformation  scene  ought 
to  be  going  on,  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
dozen  different  designers  should  brilliantly 
display  themselves  one  after  the  other. 

UnhappOy,  the  assertions  of  a  sensational 
magazine  writer,  who  invents  his  facts  to 
suit  his  theories,  are  ill  borne  out  by  daily 
experience.  To  prevent  disappointment,  we 
advise  architects  to  be  moderate  in  their 
expectations.  Clever  men  there  doubtless 
are  in  the  class  of  assistants,  but,  like  clever 
men  elsewhere,  they  are  very  far  from  being 
in  the  majority.  Great  cleverness,  however, 
is  not  what  the  mass  of  architects  require  in 
their  clerks  ;  they  want  care,  and  thought, 
and  attention,  combined  with  a  fair  amount 
of  practical  knowledge.  These  requirements 
are  surely  not  exorbitant,  and  yet  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  get  them  satisfied.  Candidates 
for  a  clerkship  there  may  be  in  abundance, 
but  few,  indeed,  of  them  will  be  fit  for  the 
post.  Twenty,  perhaps,  will  make  aj)pli- 
cation  in  reply  to  an  advertisement,  and 
their  claims  may  be  chsposed  of  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following.  Two  or  three,  it  may 
be,  will  be  eliminated  at  the  outset  by  an 
inspection  of  their  spelling,  and  three  or  four 
more  will  admit  themselves  capable  of  little 
beyond  tracing.  Half-a-dozen  others  will  be 
neat  draughtsmen,  provided  that  they  have  a 
neat  drawing  to  copy  from,  but  this  condition 
seriously  diminishes  their  value,  and  so  we 
pass  on  to  the  remainder.  These  have  been 
duly  articled,  and  have  had  five  or  ten  years 
additional  experience  ;  "  can  make  finished 
and  ■working  drawings  and  perspectives, 
besides  understanding  the  general  routine " 
aforesaid.  You  select  one  of  them,  and  jDUt 
him  down  at  your  desk  :  a  young  man, 
perhaps,  of  some  taste,  considerable  industry, 
and  great  love  for  his  profession.  With  all 
these  good  equalities,  his  success  might  seem 
certain,  but  no,  they  are  marred  by  unaccount- 
able carelessness.  You  are  never  sure  of  any- 
thing he  does  until  you  have  checked  it  and 
counter-checked  it  in  a  way  which  is  almost 
as  troublesome  as  doing  it  altogether.  His 
work  is  neat,  and  looks  creditable  on  the  sur- 
face, but  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  Instead 
of  being  a  help,  he  is  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety,  and  you  live  in  the  daily  dread  of 
some  undetected  blunder.  A  year  or  two  of 
independent  practice,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
cure  him,  and,  with  a  sigh  for  his  clients, 
you  dismiss  him  to  it.  His  place  is  filled  by 
a  repetition  of  the  original  process,  and  the 
new  occupant  shows  himself  free  from  his 
predecessor's  failing.  He  knows  the  use  of  a 
scale,  and  has  no  idea  of  demanding  a  per- 
centage of  error  as  his  right  on  all  occasions. 
So  far  you  are  delighted,  and  really  feel  that 
your  time  is  being  saved,  and  that  your 
work,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  others, 
is  making  genuine  progress.  A  week  or 
two,  unfortunately,  will  moderate  your 
rejoicings.  The  drawings  go  on  admir- 
ably to  a  certain  point,  and  there  they  always 
stick  fast  as  if  bewitched.  Nothing  is  ever 
finished  under  the  new  regime,  at  least,  in 
the  office  ;  nothing  ever  would  be  finished,  if 
you  did  not  finish  it  yourself.  By  close 
investigation,  you  discover  the  reason. 
There  are  many  parts  about  every  building 
which  are  not  "pretty."  The  foundations 
are  not  "  pretty,"  nor  the  drains,  nor  the 
flues,  nor  the  sleeper  walls  and  the  sections  of 
the  joists  ;  in  fact,  there  are  innumerable 
details  which  come  under  this  unfortunate 
category.    These,  then,  you  wiU  uniformly 


find  omitted,  left  for  you  to  do,  or  to  get 
done,  as  you  may  see  fit.  Your  present 
assistant  thinks  such  matters  unworthy  of 
his  attention,  and  after  attending  to  all  th'e 
points  which  have  any  "  prettiness "  to 
recommend  them,  he  lays  the  plans  aside  as 
finished,  and  leaves  you  the  pleasant  task  of 
making  up  for  his  omissions.  To  do  this 
you  must  first  find  them,  which,  when  '^a 
drawing  is  apparently  complete,  is  not  ahvays 
easy ;  and  the  certainty  that  sooner  or  later 
you  will  fail  to  find  some  of  them  in  time,  is 
one  that  by  no  means  supplies  the  pleasantest 
food  for  reflection.  You  fall  back  on  the 
despairing  belief  that  if  you  want  a  thing 
done  you  must  do  it  yourself,  for  if  transferred 
to  others,  it  is  either  done  by  halves,  or  half 
done  wrong. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about  archi- 
tectural knowledge  or  ability  to  design.  The 
failings  noticed  above — want  of  care,  and  waht 
of  thoroughness — may  exist  with,  as  they 
very  often  do  without,  experience  and  artistic 
talent.  In  either  case  they  are  ruinous,  and 
nothing  can  atone  for  them  ;  and  yet  they  are 
so  common  that  the  architect  is  fortunate 
indeed  who  has  not  to  complain  of  th«m.  AU 
over  the  world,  without  doubt,  they  are  ab'on- 
dant  enough,  but  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  training  of  architectural  pupils 
which  makes  them  specially  prevalent  in  our 
own  profession.  Youths  get  hoM  of  the 
notion  that  the  way  to  eminence  is  to  make 
neat  drawings  and  showy  perspectives  ;  they 
think  architecture  begins  and  ends  with 
tracery  and  carving,  and  the  actual  building, 
with  all  the  care  and  thorou'ghness  which  it 
requires,  receives  no  part  of  their  attention. 
Time  and  experience  will  cure  them  of  this 
delusion,  if  it  is  curable  at  all  ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  they  are  iwasting  their  oppor- 
tunities and  won-ying  their  employers.  We 
turn  to  the  more  hopeful  minority,  to  those 
junior  members  of  the  profession  who,  if 
they  live  and  -workjwill  some  day  be  qualified 
to  adorn  its  higher  stations.  What  ■  should 
be  their  true  position  at  present?  What 
amount  of  liberty  ought  they  to  have  ?  Should 
they  be  mere  copyists  and  transcribers  for 
their  principal,  or  should  they,  in  a  subordi- 
nate place,  have  some  opportunity  of  thinking 
for  themselves  ?  We  are  inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  latter  course,  though  everything 
must  depend  on  individual  talent.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  thought  in  a  design,  and 
though  the  main  arrangement  must  be  the 
product  of  one  man's  mind,  there  is  room  for 
many  in  the  details.  We  have  as  yet  few 
workmen  capable  of  enriching  a  building  from 
the  stores  of  their  own  invention  :  could  not 
some  of  our  junior  architects  supply  their 
place  ?  We  no  more  wish  than  expect  to  see 
the  dream  of  the  Quarterhj  Iteriew  realised, 
and  our  assistants  made  the  real  architects  of 
the  present ;  but  where  they  are  competent 
to  design,  and  capable  of  designing  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  scheme  of  the  work 
they  are  engaged  on,  we  do  not  see  why  some 
opportunities  should  not  be  given  them.  The 
architect  of  a  building  is,  or  should  be,  he  who 
masses  out  the  whole,  and  influences  the  work 
of  the  subordinate  designers.  It  is  a  poor 
ambition  for  him  to  be  able  to  boast  that 
everything,  great  and  small,  about  the  build- 
ing was  designed  by  himself.  Let  him  design, 
by  all  means,  as  far  as  he  can  design  his  best, 
but  let  him  not,  from  a  paltry  jealousy  of 
dividing  his  praise,  spread  his  hasty  fancies 
over  acres  of  stonework,  when  the  careful 
efforts  of  an  inferior  would  surpass  them- 
The  greatness  of  an  architect  is  not  measured 
by  superficial  rods,  like  brickwork,  and  if  lie 
is"  wise,  he  will  be  only  too  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  concentrate  his  strength.  Artistic 
excellence  is  not  usually  found  to  advance 
hand  in  hand  with  public  favour  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  one  too  often  declines  as  the  other 
increases.  Many  of  om-  best  men  are  over- 
worked ;  their  productions,  it  is  true,  are  their 
own,  but  they  are  not  what  they  might  be. 
They  have  no  time  for  thought,  or 
consideration,  or    revision.     The    first   idea 
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has  to  be  the  final  one,  and  crude 
notions  wliioh,  in  their  eai'lier  years,  they 
■would  have  abandoneil  as  fast  as  they  arose, 
are  committed  to  paper,  worked  out  by  sub- 
ordinates, and  transferred  to,  no^  -vve  may 
be  thankful  to  remember,  imperisluilile  stone. 
We  miss  the  beautiful  bits  of  detail  witli 
which  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  once  delighted  us, 
and  whicli  went  so  far  to  raise  them  to  tlie 
positions  they  occupy.  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B. 
have  no  time  to  spare  for  such  things  now, 
for  they  now  have  fifty  bits  of  detail  ti>  invent 
in  place  of  one.  How  much  better  if.  instearl 
of  trying  to  invent  them  all,  they  turned  nine- 
tenths  over  to  younir.  but  able  men,  and, 
while  keeping  a  general  right  of  acceptance 
or  rejection  over  the  whole,  tliey  reserved 
their  own  special  care  for  the  remainder.  AVho 
would  not  i-.ather  be  known  as  the  designer  of 
one  spire  like  that  of  .Senlis,  or  one  doorway 
like  those  of  Cliartres,  than  of  a  whole  Palace 
of  AVestminster — full  of  vapid  ornamenta- 
tion? Our  "eminent  architects,"  on  the 
present  system,  have  to  beat  their  gold  out 
very  thin :  but,  singularly  enough,  it  is  for 
the  opposite  reason  to  that  assigned  by  tlie 
Quarterly  reviewer.  Tlie  fault  is  not  that 
assistants  design  too  much,  but  that  they  do 
not  design  enough :  the  principal  luis  no 
leisure  for  invention,  he  attempts  more  than 
mortal  man  can  accomplish,  and  liis  pro- 
ductions deteriorate  as  the  result. 

One  more  word  relating  to  the  (luarlcrJij 
Jlcvkn'  article,  which  wc  may,  at  any  rate, 
thank  for  giving  a  direction  to  our  thoughts. 
Tlie  assumption  on  which  it  is  all  based  is 
this — that  no  genuine  art  can  be  produced 
except  by  a  man  actually  working  out.  in 
stone,  wood,  or  metal,  his  own  ideas.  The 
sculptor,  we  are  told,  invented  his  sculpture 
as  he  carved  it ;  had  he  merely  given  a  design 
for  it  to  other  men,  his  work  would  have  been 
worthless,  and  his  workmen  slaves.  The 
mason,  in  like  manner,  designed  his  doorway 
and  his  window,  and  wrought  it  liimsclf, 
and  this  is  wliat  gives  it  its  value,  and  so  on 
with  everything  else;  and  from  these  facta.  Or 
rather  fancies,  with  a  nucleus  of  fact,  the 
writer  argues  that  no  such  thing  as  an  archi- 
tect ever  ought  to  exi.st,  because  an  arcliitect 
does  not,  with  his  own  hands,  carry  out  his 
o^vn  designs.  Xow,  we  have  alway  sconsidered, 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  world, 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  general  design 
about  every  building  of  exeelience,  and  that 
this  design  was  made  by  some  one.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine,  for  instance,  that 
Salislniry  and  I.,incoln  Cathedrals  grew  up  in 
their  present  forms  and  proportions  by  the 
fortuitous  conjunction  of  a  number  of  masons 
and  carpenters,  eacli  doing  to  his  special  bit 
of  detail  as  pleased  him  best.  Somebody 
must  liave  fixed  the  lengths  and  widths,  the 
dimensions  of  the  bays,  the  sizes  of  the 
towers,  tlic  projection  of  the  buttresses,  the 
height  of  the  vaulting,  the  pitch  of  the  roof, 
the  levels  of  the  string-cour.ses  and  arcades 
and  windows  ;  the  design,  in  fact,  ap.art  from 
the  details,  must  have"  done,  in  short,  with 
that  exception,  just  what  an  architect  does 
now.  On  the  Qnarierbj  reviewer's  funda- 
mental princijile,  the  man  who  did  this  ought 
to  have  built  it  all  himself.  .Since  he  certainly 
did  not,  we  leave  it  to  the  reviewer  to  say 
whether  the  work  is  worthless,  or  wliether 
liis  grand  principle  is  a  delusion. 


DECORATIVK  ART.— UNION  NECES- 
SARY BETWEEN  ARTISTS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

"TJECOKATIVE  ART  is  in  a  .s.ad  pli-ht. 
-*-^  and  the  present  Exhibition  at  the  Rov.al 
Academy  show.s  even  a  less  number  "of 
attempts  tlian  usual  at  any  combined  action 
on  the  part  of  artists  ami  architects  in  this 
respect.  At  the  time  wlieii  funds  upon  a 
liberal  scale  have  been  contributed  for  the 
embellishment  of  S.  Raul's  Cathedral,  the 
absolute  lack  of  \wn  tit  to  undci-take  the 
work  is  thus  painfully  demonstrated.     Why 


have  we  no  School  of  Decorative  Painters 
and  Sculptors'?  AVho  is  to  blame'?  Tlie 
few  works  for  which  sufficient  funds  are 
forthcoming  are  thrust  into  the  hands  of  one 
man,  Jlr.  C  C  Scott,  who  lionestly  disavows 
having  time  to  devote  to  this  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  who  hands  cathedral  after 
cathedral  to  IMessrs.  Clayton  &  Bell  to  deco- 
rate polychroniatically,  and  to  various  carvers 
to  fill  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  floral 
.and  conventional  ornament  and  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  what  may  bo  called  statuary,  in 
which  the  figures  are  about  the  size  of  dolls. 
Some  few  architects,  with  lesser  opportunities, 
occasionally  endeavour  to  introduce  here  and 
there  a  higher  quality  of  art,  but  space  and 
means  are  denied  to  them  to  produce  any 
etfect.  The  public,  in  their  ap]ireciation  of 
art,  have  always  an  eye  to  the  mart  of  Christie 
&  JIanson,  and  buy  with  the  main  object 
of  making  a  good  investment.  Consequently, 
pot-boilers  are  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
galleries  of  Burlington  House.  Portraits 
occupy  half  the  space  upon  the  walls,  and 
tahU-mix  dn  genre  and  landscapes  the  other  half, 
and  for  sheer  want  of  practice  and  opportunity 
painters  and  sculptors  neglect  entirely  .art 
as  a  means  of  decoration.  A  few  architects 
give  their  attention  to  it  as  well  as  they  are 
able  ;  but  we  only  recently  heard  one  of  the 
most  able  of  these  state  his  disappointment 
from  not  being  able  to  get  his  designs  decently 
carried  out,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  dis- 
continue hereafter  any  effort  to  do  more  than 
what  any  workman  could  execute  by  means  of 
paperhangings  and  stencilling.  Another,  who 
aims  at,  and  has  obtained  opportunities  for,  rich 
decorative  work,  to  our  knowledge,  is  seeking, 
as  yet  without  success,  for  cither  trained  or 
trainable  hands  to  carry  out  his  proposed 
works.  In  our  pages  last  week  we  inserted 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  paintings  in  the 
reredos  of  Llandaff  Cathedral  in  depreciatory 
terms,  although  they  are  the  work  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  one  of  our  first  men,  and  admirable 
in  themselves — an  art  treasure  of  which  the 
age  may  well  be  proud,  and  yet,  as  decorative 
art.  and  witli  regard  to  appropriateness  for 
their  position,  undi:)ubtedly  so  far  a  failure  as 
to  justify  to  a  great  extent  Mr.  Walcott's  thus 
passing  them  by. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  English 
artists  of  the  present  day  are  incapable  of 
performing  the  task  if  adequately  put  before 
them  ?  This  we  can  in  no  wise  believe.  But 
we  do  fear,  and  have  good  grounds  for  our 
fear,  that  for  a  sudden  demand — such  as  that 
likely  to  be  made  upon  them  with  respect  to 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral — they  are  not  prepared. 
They  have  yet  to  be  educated  in  the  very 
first  principles  of  art  decoration,  and  we 
have  but  to  point  to  the  lamentable  attempts 
made  in  two  of  the  spandrels  under  the  Dome 
of  S.  Paul's,  to  the  frescoes  by  Leighton  and 
Watts  in  some  of  our  recent  churches,  to  show 
that  our  ablest  men  are  quite  at  sea  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  work.  We  have  also 
very  recently  heard  a  strong  expression  of 
opinion  by  an  artist  of  eminence — to  ourmind, 
I)re-cminent  in  the  dramatic  and  historical  de- 
partments— that  architects  are  equally  .at  fault 
as  to  essential  princijiles.  With  such  dif- 
ferences at  the  outset,  and  the  quarrels  among 
the  S.  Paul's  Decoration  Committee  as  to 
whether  Classic  orMediseval  infiuence  should 
be  permitted  to  influence  the  great  work  now 
contemplated,  the  prospect  before  us  is  a 
gloomy  one. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  which  should 
be  observed  in  such  matters '?  This  question 
is  of  vital  importance,  and  we  would  invite  its 
careful  cnnsiileration.  What  is  the  part  of 
the  architect,  and  what  the  provini-e  of  the 
painter?  If  we  are  to  have  any  decorative 
art  at  all,  this  must  be  decided.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  when  the  fabric  has  been  erected 
the  former  is  to  be  dismissed,  and  the  Latter 
suffered  to  rim  riot  within  the  interior.  We 
happened  the  other  day  to  visit  a  really  fine 
chui-ch  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  where 
above  a  stately  reredos,  designed  wilh  delicacy 


and  care,  some  liberal  but  pig-headed  donor 
had,  in  .spite  of  the  architect's  remonstrances, 
filled  the  east  window  with  stained  glass 
of  a  cliaracter  which  utterly  destroyed 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  of  the  rest. 
In  Lhandaff  Cathedral,  again,  the  gifted 
painter  there  employed — though  entreated 
to  consider  the  position  and  its  lighting, 
and  therefore  to  execute  a  bright  clear 
pictirre — produced  a  dark  and  elaborate 
one,  and  then  recommended  the  eastern  end 
to  be  painted  black,  to  throw  out  his  work. 
Subsequently,  the  firm  of  IMessrs.  Morris, 
INLarshall,  &  Co.,  were  commissioned  to 
make  an  altar-cloth  for  the  altar,  which  stands 
in  front  of  that  reredos,  and  a  noble  one 
accordingly  they  did  make,  but  its  bright 
crimson  ground  completely  ■  takes  all  the 
colour  out  of  the  jjicture,  in  itself  a  some- 
what difficult  thing  to  accomplish. 

The  complaint  made  against  architects  by 
the  artist  before  referred  to  was  that  their 
scheme  of  colouring  was  crude  and  inharmo- 
nious. Now  this  is  a  point  upon  which  an 
architect  would  do  wcU  to  consult  and 
to  defer  therein  to  the  painter.  But,  in 
his  turn  he  may  fairly  ask  that  when  he  pro- 
videsasolid  spandrel,  all  its  solidity  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  its  being  painted  as  clouds, 
or  with  landscapes  in  perspective.  The  archi- 
tect may  and  should  see  that  his  flat  walls 
are  left  flat,  and  his  transparent  windows 
not  made  opac^ue,  and  he  should  mark  out  the 
lines  and  panels  which  will  suit  his  architec- 
tural details. 

After  all,  decorative  art  is  no  novelty.  It 
has  been  pretty  extensively  indulged  in  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  so  there  is  no 
lack  of  precedents.  Is  it  possible  that  men 
with  eyes  in  their  heads  should  differ  as  to 
whether  the  pre-  or  post-Pre-Raphaelite 
treatment  is  the  right  one  ?  Both,  since 
they  are  opposite  in  principle,  catmot  be. 
Here,  at  the  outset,  if  necessary,  let  a  divi- 
sion take  place,  and  each  party  try  their 
hand  on  different  buildings.  llany  archi- 
tects say  that  the  quiet,  simple,  broad, 
early  treatment  is  what  we  need  for  merely 
decorative  art,  with  the  figures  in  one 
plane,  without  backgrounds  and  perspec- 
tive, and  they  ask  for  this  because  without  it 
architecture  is  destroyed,  although  within 
the  limits  of  a  frame  the  painter  knows  no 
such  bounds,  and  need  not  know  them.  This 
granted,  we,  on  our  part,  will  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  the  painter  full  scope  in  the 
treatment  of  his  colouring,  and  to  see  that  no 
ueighbom-ing  ornament  interfere  with  it,  as 
was  so  sadly  done  in  the  case  of  the  proscenium 
of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  where  the  effect  of 
IMr.  IMooi'e's  ch.arming  painting  was  injured 
by  the  coarse  arabesque  work  near  it.  How- 
ever, there  will  undoubtedly  be  much  to 
learn,  much  to  bear  and  forbear,  on  both 
sides,  which  we  doubt  not  would  soon  be 
amicably  effected.  Opportunity  for  practice 
is  the  first  thing  needed,  and  if  the  differ- 
ences which  seem  to  have  overclouded  the 
commencement  of  the  work  at  S.  Paul's  shall 
be  overcome,  we  shall  hope  that  the  School 
of  Artists  we  need  may  gain  ti-aining  in  tliat 
work,  and  that  it  maybe  the  first — though,  as 
first,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  best — of  a  long 
series  yet  to  come. 


QUEENSLAND  TIMBER. 

A  CORRIDOR  from  the  Jewellery  Depart- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  Inter- 
n.Ttional  Exhibition  of  1872  leatls  to  a  small 
oirt-building,  dev<<ted  to  Queensland  products. 
After  the  blaze  of  gems  just  left,  the  contents 
of  this  little  rooDi  will  not  present  any 
attraction  to  the  ordinary  observer,  yet  to 
the  arborist  and  those  interested  in  wood  as 
applied  to  manufacturing  purposes,  it  pre- 
sents more  objects  of  interest  than  all  the 
jewels  exhibited.  The  specimens  of  wood 
are  very  numerous,  and  each  has  a  polished 
surface  which  brings  out  the-  grain,  and 
enables  the  visitor  to  judge  of  its  value    to 
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the  cabinet-maker  or  other  manufacturer. 
The  first  especially  deserving  of  notice  is 
the  Red  Cedar.  This  magnificent  tree  grows 
to  the  .height  of  from  100ft.  to  150ft.,  and 
attains  a  diameter  of  36in.  to  48in.  The 
colour  is  dark  brown,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
figure,  so  that  it  would  make  excellent  furni- 
ture, pianoforte  cases,  &c.  It  is  extensively 
exported  from  Queensland  to  other  colonies, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  be  much  used  in 
England.  The  Blue  Gum  is  also  well  adapted 
for  use  in  furniture  making.  It  is  hard  and 
close-grained,  and  can  be  had  of  large  square, 
the  specimen  being  about  oOin.  wide,  but  it 
would  not  look  so  well  when  manufactured 
as  the  red  cedar.  The  Barleyla  Sijringefolla 
grows  from  40ft.  to  50ft.  high,  and  from  12iu. 
to  15in.  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  close  and 
straight-grained,  and  dark  gray  in  coloui-. 
It  is  almost  too  sombre  to  be  of  much 
use  to  the  cabinet-maker,  except  for  inlay- 
ing, for  which  purpose  it  would  be  valu- 
able. Beef-wood  is  a  prettily-figui'cd  wood, 
light  red  in  colour,  and  might  be  used 
for  a  similar  purpose,  but  its  small  size — 
Sin.  to  12in.  diameter — would  prevent  its 
general  use.  Smooth-barked  Gum  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  straight-grained 
Honduras  mahogany,  and  is  strong  and 
durable.  The  trees  run  from  70ft.  to  90ft.  in 
height,  and  24in.  to  ,"6in.  in  diameter.  Silky 
Oak  is  a  very  valuable  wood,  and  should  our 
supplies  from  Europe  fail  us  from  any  cause, 
■will  be  largely  imported  here.  Growing  from 
100ft.  to  120ft.  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of 
from  24in.  to  oGin.,  it  is  especially  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  furniture,  and  in  Australia  is 
in  great  request  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
for  making  staves  for  tallow  casks.  Better 
staves  could  not  be  had  than  those  made  from 
this  oak,  and  the  high  price  of  Memel  and 
Dantzic  may  induce  consumers  to  turn  their 
attention  to  Queensland,  where  the  first  cost 
is  so  little  as  to  counterbalance  the  extra 
freight.  The  Burmria  Incana  is  another 
hai'd-textured  wood,  which  takes  a  good 
polish,  and  would  be  of  use  for  inlaying  or 
enrichments.  It  is  somewhat  like  satin-wood 
in  appearance,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
30ft.  to  40ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  Oin.  to  9in. 
The  "prickly-leaved  tea  tree,"  which  is  of  a 
light  fawn  colour,  and  grows  from  20ft.  to 
80ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  Oin.  to  12in., 
would  be  useful  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  its 
small  size  would  operate  against  its  general 
use.  The  Gray  Gum  is  a  very  common  tree 
in  Queensland.  Straight,  close-grained,  and 
not  unlike  some  Honduras  mahogany,  it 
is  probably  destined  to  be  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  Its  great  dia- 
meter, 24in.  to  3Gin.,  readers  it  peculiarly 
adapted  for  cabinet-makers'  work.  The  wooil 
of  the  "  She  Pine,"  which  grows  50ft.  to  80ft. 
in  height,  and  from  24in.  to  36in.  in  diameter, 
is  hard,  fine  grained,  and  flexible,  but  not 
having  any  figure,  would  be  objectionable  for 
the  better  sorts  of  furniture  ;  but  for  ordinary 
purposes  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
Dark  Yellow  Wood  lias  much  the  appearance 
of  American  walnut,  and  is  soft  and  fine- 
grained, but  without  much  figure  ;  its  height 
is  from  COft.  to  70ft.,  and  its  diameter  l2in. 
to  24in.  It  could  be  largely  used  for  piano- 
forte cases  and  chairs.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  specimen  of  cork  tree  in  this  depart- 
ment, from  which  the  natives  make  shields. 
It  is,  of  coui'se,  very  light,  but  could  be  used 
for  many  pm-poses.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  will  ever  be  imported  in  large 
quantities,  as  its  lightness,  compared  with 
its  bulk,  would  necessitate  too  heavy  a  charge 
for  freight.  The  tree  grows  from  30f  t.  to  40ft. 
high,  and  from  12in.  to  24i!a.  in  diameter. 
The  Mangrove,  which  in  Australia  is  used 
for  such  purposes  as  making  stonemasons'' 
mallets  and  the  knees  of  boats,  would  here 
make  handsome  drawing-roem  tables,  or  any 
fui-niture  of  a  similar  class.  It  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  close-grained,  but  has  not  much 
figure;  height  from  20ft.  to  30ft.,  diameter 
12Ln.  to  24iiL.  The  ashes  are  much  used  for 
soap  making.     The  Broad-vleaved  Tea  Tree  is 


not  unlike  satin-wood  in  appearance,  is  hard 
and  close-grained,  and  is  very  durable  under- 
ground. It  would  make  handsome  piano- 
forte cases,  or  any  description  of  furniture  ; 
its  height  is  from  40ft.  to  50ft.,  and  diameter 
12in.  to  24in.  The  Cypress  Pine  is  also 
similar  to  satin-wood,  and  light  gray  in  colour, 
with  some  figure.  A  suite  of  fiu'niture 
made  from  this  wood  would  show  admirably 
against  blue  hangings.  Moreton  Bay  Pine  is 
a  magnificent  wood,  which  would  make  up 
with  better  effect  than  even  walnut.  Dark, 
and  with  a  satin-like  appearance,  it  will  be  in 
great  request,  should  circimistances  ever 
allow  of  its  extensive  importation.  "  Woolly 
Butt"  is  valued  for  its  strength  and  tough- 
ness. It  is  straight-grained,  and  useful  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  woidd  make  good 
shipbuilding  timber.  Its  height  is  from  50ft. 
to  70ft.,  and  its  diameter  24in.  to  36m.  Iliver 
Oak,  of  which  the  Australians  make  bullock 
yokes,  is  strong,  dui'able,  fine  grained,  and 
takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  valuable  from  its 
property  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the 
white  ant,  and  consequently  should  be  in 
request  in  India.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  100ft.  to  150ft.,  and  from  24in. 
to  36in.  in  diameter.  It  would  be  most 
valuable  for  ship-building  purposes,  and,  in 
addition,  is  in  request  for  dye.  The  Cypress 
Pine  is  light  in  coloiir  and  of  good  appearance 
and  fragrant.  Its  uses  would  be  for  pile  driv- 
ing, ship-builiUng,  and  furniture.  Its  height 
is  from  40ft.  to  GOft.,  and  its  diameter  24in. 
to  3Gin.  The  last  there  is  space  to  notice  is 
the  Sweet  Plum,  of  a  rich  dark  brown  colour 
and  handsome  appearance.  It  is  hard,  heavy, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  brilliant  polish.  Its 
height  is  from  70ft.  to  lOOft.,  and  diameter 
24in.  to  48in.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
beauty  of  furniture  made  from  this  wood,  and 
a  table  made  from  it  would  far  excel  the  finest 
walnut  burr  ever  seen.  If  Queensland  had 
nothing  more  to  show  than  the  above-men- 
tioned woods,  her  contribution  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1872  would  still  be  worth  study.  But 
a  question  or  two  require  answering.  What 
is  the  probable  cost  in  this  country?  And 
this  mainly  depends  on  the  facilities  of  trans- 
port to  the  nearest  Australian  port,  and  the 
freightage  to  Great  Britain.  Wood  is  gra- 
dually becoming  dearer  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  important  to  obtain  all  possible  infor- 
mation respecting  colonial  jiroduce,  for  a  time 
will  come,  and  that  soon,  when  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  import  from  such  places  as  Queens- 
land than  pay  prices  which  are  constantly 
advancing.  Besides  Australia,  we  have  in 
India  and  Africa  almost  inexhaustible  supplies. 
How  to  utilise  them  will  soon  become  a  pro- 
minent question,  and  one  which  we  shoixld  be 
prepared  to  answer  in  time. 


PLUMBING.— X. 


i^Contlimed  from  page  352.) 
TX7E  come  now  to  treat  of  soil-pipes, 
'  *  and  waste,  or  discharge -pipes  ;  and  as 
these  are  either  altogether  fixed  up  inside  the 
building,  or,  at  least,  have  branches  carried 
forward  more  or  less  into  the  interior,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  fitted  up  in  such  a 
manner  as,  while  allowing  free  passage  to  the 
soil,  &o.,  to  also  prevent  any  foul  air  from 
them,  or  from  the  drains  into  which  they  are 
led,  getting  access  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 
In  order  to  work  well,  therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  the  pipes  are  large  enough, 
strong  enough,  securely  fixed,  i^roperly 
jointed,  properly  trapped,  and  well  ventilated. 
To  give  soil-pipes  fair  play  they  ought  to  be, 
at  least,  4iin.  in  diameter  internally.  This 
size  of  pipe  allows  of  a  large  rush  of  water 
and  soil  through  it  without  filling  it  up, 
which,  therefore,  prevents  said  rush  from  in- 
terfering witli  the  water  lying  in  the  various 
syphon  trajis.  Where  several  water-closets 
and  baths,  &c.,  are  led  into  one  soil-pipe  the 
diameter  of  main  soil-pipe  may  with  advan- 
tage be  5ia  or  Gin.,  the  branches  being  less. 
Where  the  -water-closets  are  situated   jnst 


inside  the  back  wall  of  the  house  a  common 
4|in.  cast-iron  pipe  is  sometimes  put  up  on 
outside  of  wall  with  branches  coming  into  it. 
One  plan  often  adopted  in  regard  to  these 
branches  is  to  have  branch  pointing  into  wall, 
as  per  U,  Fig.  Ill,  into  which  branch-pipe  V 
is  led  ;  but  this,  although  it  may  save  a  little 
pipe,  often  proves  a  dangerous  plan  for  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  as  when  the  slip-joint 
at  U,  Fig.  Ill,  begins  to  get  slack,  or  is, 
perhaps,  left  slack,  and  allows  the  foul  air  to 
get  out,  this  foul  air,  unless  the  hole  in  wall 
around  V  is  solidly  and  securely  built  up, 
finds  its  way  along  outside  of  V  into  house. 
To  prevent  this,  instead  of  making  the  hole 
for  branch-pipe  immediately  behind  main 
soil-pipe,  make  it  a  little  to  one  side,  and  put 
a  bend  on  branch  pipe  coming  out  thtough 
wall,  as  per  Fig.  112.  In  this  latter  case, 
although  slip-joint  shoidd  be  slack,  it  is  out- 
side wall,  and  the  hole  in  wall  at  bend,  W, 
can  be  easily  made  good. 

These  remarks  about  Figs.  Ill  and  112  are 
also  equally  applicable  to  waste-pipes  of 
kitchen  sinks  when  sinks  are  put  up  inside  of 
flatted  houses.  In  slipping  in  these  branch- 
pipes  the  plumber  ought  always  to  see  that, 
they  are  not  slipped  in  too  far.  I  have  seen 
many  instances  in  which  this  has  been  the 
case,  and  a  chokage  caused  thereby.  These 
slip  joints  outside  may  be  made  good  with 
red-lead  putty.  Although  this  is  a  cheap  style 
of  doing  the  work,  yet  if  fairly  executed  it 
does  well  enough,  only  do  not  neglect  to  ven- 
tilate pipe  at  top.  One  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, of  either  soil-pipes  or  waste-pipes  put 
up  outside  the  building  is  their  liability  to 
being  frozen  up  in  frosty  weather,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  proper  use  of  the  water-closets, 
and  sinks,  &c.,  or,  if  they  are  used,  causing 
the  property  to  be  flooded.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  branch  being  put  in  as  per  Fig.. 
112  is  found  to  be  often  of  great  service,  as, 
by  cutting  a  slit  in  the  top  of  the  portion  of 
the  lead  bend  W,  Fig.  112,  which  is  outside- 
the  wall,  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  run  off 
at  this  slip,  and  so  prevent  damage  inside. 

When  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes  are  put 
up  inside  the  house  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  properly  fitted  up  and 
securely  jointed.  If  the  main  upright-pipe 
is  of  cast  iron  then  it  ought,  for  a  good  job, 
to  be  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  ordinary 
iron  rain-water  pipe.  The  iron  in  the  latter 
may  only  be  about  'one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  but  about  double  that  thickness,  or 
more,  ought  to  be  used  for  the  former.  And, 
if  any  slip  joints  are  made  where  the  lead 
branch-pipe  joins  the  iron,  the  joint  should 
not  only  be  made  with  red  lead  and  hemp, 
packed  in  firmly,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  either 
lapped  or  a  good  elastic  indiarubber  band 
Sin.  or  4iu.  broad  put  over  it.  Where  hot- 
water  is  used  another  plan  is  to  have  flanged 
ii'on  branches,  as  per  X,  Fig.  113,  a  corres- 
ponding lead  flange  being  made  and  soldered 
to  lead  pipe,  as  per  Y,  Fig.  113,  after  which 
the  two  flanges  are  red-leaded  and  packed, 
and  then  firmly  bolted  together  with  four 
iron  bolts  and  nuts,  as  shown,  an  iron  ring 
or  "  washer "  being  used  at  back  of  lead 
flange  to  strengthen  it.  In  fitting  up  these 
heavy  iron  pipes,  and,  indeed,  all  soil-pipes 
and  waste-pipes  inside  a  house,  it  must  be 
seen  that,  as  stated  above,  they  arc  secureh/ 
fixed.  When  this  is  not  done  the  fact  of 
"having  them  large  enough,  strong  enough, 
properly  trapped,  and  well-ventilated  is,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  quite  useless  in 
preventing  the  escape  of  sewage  gas  into  the 
house,  as  when  the  pipe  is  not  secm-ely  fixed 
it  by-and-bye  slips  down,  and  the  syphon- 
trap,  instead  of  being  properly  locked,  as 
shown  at  Z,  Fig.  113,  is  dragged  down  at  its 
outlet  imtil  it  assumes  the  position  shown  at 
A,  Fig.  114,  and  so  becomes  quite  useless. 

I  h.ave  seen  many  examples  of  this,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  syphon-traps  of 
kitchen  sinks.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
heavy  iron  pipes  from  slipping  down,  a  good 
plan  is  to  have  a  strong  iron  heel  cast  on  to 
and  along  with  lower  length  or  "  boot,"  as 
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per  B,  Fig.  115,  wliicli  heel  must  be  set 
finnly  upo»  a  solidly-laid  block  of  stone,  so 
that  there  may  bo  uo  chance  of  the  iron  pipe 
sinking.  If  the  pipe  goes  up  against  the  wall 
it  ought  to  be  well  hold-fasted  also  ;  but  if 
a  lagglc  or  recess  has  been  left  in  wall  for  it, 
or  if  it  goes  up  in  a  corner,  then,  instead  of 
holdfast,  a  strong  block  of  wood  .about  Oiu. 
or4in.  thick,  and  about  ISin.  or  so  long,  and 
lOin.  or  12in.  broad,  as  the  case  may  bo,  with 
jonnd  holo  cut  in  it  large  enough  to  allow 
pipe  to  be  slipped  down  through  it  should  be 
got,  and  set  into  space,  and  rest  cut  for  it  in 
wall  as  per  C,  Fig.  llo,  the  pipe  resting  upon 
its  faucit  as  shown.  When,  however,  the 
length  of  iron  pipe  has  flanged  branch  u]ion 
jt^as  per  X,  Fig.  11;>,  then,  instead  of  resting 
upon  its  faucit  as  shown  at  U,  Fig.  Ill,  it  is 
supported  as  shown  at  E,  Fig  11.'!  ;  a  jiair  of 
stfMig  iron  clamps.  Fig.  116,  being  put  on, 
and  screwed  up  so  as  to  grasp  pijie  firmly, 
and  at  same  time  be  allowed  to  rest  upon 
wooden  Uock.  Instead  of  wooden  block  a 
malleable  iron  plate  about  lin.  thick  or  so, 
with  hole  cut  in  its  centre  to  fit  pipe,  may  bo 
used.  The  length  and  breadth  of  this  plate 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  according  to 
its  sit«.  In  many  cases  about  18in.  X  lOin. 
m&y  do  for  a  -iiin.  iron  pipe,  or  with  thicker 
plate  less  breadth  will  serve. 

The  slipped  joints  of  these  pipes,  as  per  F, 
Fig.  113,  m,ay  be  made  with  red-lead  and 
hemp;  or  stronger  still,  by  stuffing  joint 
partly  with  l:emp  and  then  running  in  lead  ; 
some,  again,  make  rust  joints.  Whatever  plan 
is  adopted,  the  great  point  is  to  see  both  that 
it  is  well  done,  and  that  it  also  thoroughly 
answers  the  purpose.  These  strong  iron  pipes 
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Lave  been  largely  used  of  late  for  tlio  main 
npright  soil-pipe  in  many  houses,  especially 
where  hot  water  is  used,  and  I  consider  it 
quite  right  to  do  so.  As  lead,  however,  is 
still  largely  used,  not  only  for  the  branches, 
but  also  for  the  main  upright  pipes,  we  must 
now  refer  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  fitted 
up. 

Lead  soil-pipes  .should  not  be  made  of  lead 
less  than  61b.  per  sq\iare  foot  at  the  very 
least,  while  81b.  lead,  or  heavier,  is  used  for 
good  work.  These  often  require  repairs  and 
renewal  from  three  causes :  From  being  put 
«p  of  too  light  lead  at  first,  from  being  too 
slimly  fi.\ed  up,  and  from  corrosion,  the  latter 
being  often  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  ventilation.  AVe  cannot  do 
with  lead  as  with  iron,  for  where,  <as  in  Fig. 
11.'),  the  heeled  boot  15,  if  solidly  fi.xed  and  not 
afterwards  interfered  with,  may  always  of  itself 
be  trusted  to  support  a  high  superincumbent 
stalk  of  iron  jiipe  above  it,  yet  sucli  could  not 
bo  done  with  lead,  the  material  being  too  soft ; 
Its  own  weight  would  crush  it.  To  obviate 
this  an  upright  lead  soil-pi]ic  nmst  be  well 
supported  all  up  its  entire  length,  every  few 
feet  being  supported,  as  it  were,  indepen- 
dently of  tlie  rest. 

The  old  style  used  to  be  to  solder  on  lead 
bands  of  the  same  weight  of  lead  as  the  pii)e, 
nnt  out  at  about  ■'iin.  or  Gin.  broad  and  about 
20in.  or  so  long,  as  per  G,  Fig.  117,  these 
bands  being  put  on  every  Jift.  or  so. 
In  this  case  the  pipes  lay  flat,  or 
rather  close  against  the  w.all.  But  when 
tlie  pi])e  cither  goes  up  in  the  raggle 
Wftfor  it  in  w.all,  or  up  a  corner,  then  wooden 
blocks  .are  used,  as  mentioned  above  for  iron 
pipes.  For  lead  pipes  the.se  wooden  blocks 
are  generally  put  in  one  at  every  Cft.,  or, 


better  still,  one  every  4ft.  or  so.  If  the 
soil-pijH'S  are  hand-made  they  m.iybe  cutout 
in  lengtlis  from  Oft.  to  7ft.  9in.,  according  to 
breadtli  of  lead  sheet.  Or,  as  Ls  sometimes 
done,  they  m.ay  be  made  in  lengths  .about  12ft. 
or  14ft.  long,  to  suit  the  height  of  the  various 
fl.ats  in  house.  In  other  cases  seamless  or 
machine-made  pipes  are  used  in  lengtlis  as 
got  from  lead-works.  Fig.  1 18  gives  an  idea  of 
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4iin.  lead  soU-pipo,  as  put  up  in  raggle  left 
for  it  in  wall  of  a  two-tlattod  house,  with  2in. 
or  I'iin.  ventilating  pipe,  II,  carried  out  to 
roof,  I  I  being  the  syphon-traps  of  two 
water-closets,  J  J  ,J  J  wooden  blocks  resting 
on  wall  and  supporting  soil-pipe.  K  is  bo.ard 
for  ventikatiiig  pipe.  L  lead  fiange  put  on 
soil-pij)e  where  it  enters  drain.  M  is  pipe  ]nit 
in  to  lead  water  off  from  the  lead  '-safe"' 


or  tray  placed  under  trunk  of  water-closet. 
It  enters,  .as  it  ought  to  do,  below  surface  of 
water  in  trap.  N  is  the  s.ame  safe-pipe,  put  in 
as  it  ought  >iot  to  be,  above  surface  of  water 
in  tr.ap.  It  often  proves  a  nuisance,  and  has 
to  be  altered  when  so  done.  Another  plan  of 
connecting  safe-pipe  is  to  let  it  li.ave  a  small 
Hin.  or  2in.  syphon-trap  for  itself  joined  on 
to  outlet  of  water-closet  trap,  as  at  0.  This 
latter  plan  provides  for  the  safe  carrying 
away  of  water  when  w.ater-closet  is  choked 
up,  only  it  nmst  be  remembered  th.it,  to  keep 
this  small  syphon-trap  of  safe  from  drying 
up,  a  small  ^in.  pipe  must  be  led  into  it  from 
water-closet  service  -pipe,  so  that  every  time 
the  water-closet  is  used  a  little  water  runs 
into  safe  trap,  P  is  a  sm.all  ventil.ating  pipe, 
s.ay,  of  51b.,  Jin.  patent  lead  pipe  ;  I  have  put 
it  inhere  because  Ih.avefoimd  that  even  with 
the  ventilating  pipe  II  in  on  top  of  perpen- 
dicular soil-pipe,  foul  air  or  gas  is  .apt  to 
gather  at  Q,  and  in  process  of  time  it  eats 
through  pipe  there.  I  saw  an  instance  of 
this  a  few  weeks  ago,  where  the  action  of  the 
gas  on  pipe  appeared  .as  if  some  one's  finger 
had  been  thrust  through  pipe  from  within. 
The  people  in  house  complained  of  a  very 
bad  .smell  occurring  at  times,  and  this  hole, 
eaten  through  pipe  at  Q,  was  the  cause  of  it. 
Instead  of  ]iutting  in  this  small  ventilating 
pipe  as  per  1',  Fig.  ll.S,  it  may  with  advantage 
be  put  in  as  per  P  P,  Fig.  I'l;!,  in  which 
latter  case,  when  the  Large  and  sm.all  ventilat- 
ing pipes  carried  out  to  roof  are  placed  at 
different  levels,  there  is  a  chance  of  air- cur- 
rent setti-ng  in.  Another  cause  of  bad  smell 
in  houses  where  the   ventilating  pipe,  II,  is 
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not  put  in  is  the  rush  of  water  from  water- 
closets  dragging  out  the  water  from  bath 
syphon-trap  11.  Or,  where  no  -b.ath  exists, 
using  the  closets  themselves  in  an  unventilated 
soil-pipe  .affects  the  syphon-tr.aps.  Where 
the  bath  trap  is  .at  some  distance  from  main 
soil  pipe  it  ought  to  h.ave  a  ventilating  pipe 
for  itself.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the 
ventihation  of  soil-pipes,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  my  sori'ow  and  surprise  at  reading 
the  following  statement  in  connection  with 
the  plumber-work  of  Sandringham  House  in 
a  recent  number  *  of  such  a  largely-read  .and 
popular  work  as  Casscll's  "Technical  Edu- 
cator"— viz. : — "  Every  soil-pipe  should  have 
a  ventil.ating-pipe  from  its  topmost  point, 
communicating  with  the  extern.al  air,  of  not 
loss  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  then 
the  pipe  itself  becomes  as  it  were  the  tlue  by 
which  the  remainder  of  the  system  with  w  hich 
it  is  connected  is  ventilated  ;  and  in  some 
eases  this  is  so  completely  carried  out, 
where  unusual  care  is  required,  that  the 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  v.alve 
and  the  water  in  an  ordin.ary  valve-closet  has 
a  small  air-pipe  running  into  the  ventilating 
soil-pipes.  yXa  m.ay  mention  Sandringham 
House  as  an  inst.ance  of  the  adoption  of  this 
precaution."  "Precaution,"  it  says!  This 
was  anything  but  a  "  precaution  :"  it  was 
simply  the  erection  of  a  channel  by  which 
the  inmates  of  Sandringham  House  might  be 
slowly  poisoned  ;  and.  if  the  .above  statement 
be  correct,  instead  of  laying  tlie  blame  of  the 
recent  illness  of  H.IMI.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
upon  Londesborough  House,  may  it  not  have 

•  It  was  at  page  272  of  No,  69,  Vol,  III.,  which  came  out 
uu  March  7th. 
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had  its  origin  nearer  liome  ? — unless,  indeed, 
■which  it  is  to  be  hoped  not,  Londesborough 
House  was  also  the  scene  of  the  same  "pre- 
caution.'' Fig.  119  will  enable  non-practical 
readers  to  understand  what  is  meant.  1  is 
level  of  top  of  water  in  the  syphon-trap,  2  is 
valve  under  water-closet  basin  above  referred 
to,  while  3  is  the  "air-pipe  running  into 
Tentilating  soil-pipe"  from  the  space  be- 
tween thebottom  of  valve,  and  the  surface  of 
water  in  trap.  Now  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  if  a  valve  were  open,  or  if  any  opening 
■existed  about  the  valve  journal  (as  is  often 
the  case),  said  ojjening,  &c.,  would  allow  the 
sewage  gas  from  soil-pipe  to  come  back 
"through  air-pipe  "  3,"  and  so  poison  the  air 
of  closet  in  which  water-closet  is  situated, 
and  in  such  a  case  any  person  coming  into 
this  closet,  say,  before  breakfast  especially, 
and  with  an  empty  stomach,  might  easily 
carry  out  the  seeds  of  typhoid  fever  with  them. 
I  sincerely  trust,  therefore,  that  attention  will 
be  drawn  to  this  matter,  so  that  wherever 
such  an  air  connection  has  been  made  as 
above  referred  to,  it  will  be  at  once  dis- 
connected, and  an  air-pipe  when  put  in 
between  the  water  in  trap  and  valve  above  it 
not  "run  into  ventilating  soil-pipe,"  but 
carried,  out  as  it  most  assuredly  ought  to  be, 
to  the  pure  air  outside. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  may  draw 
attention  to  the  different  styles  of  jointing 
shown  by  Fig.  118,  S  being  round  soldered 
joint  made  about  Gin.  or  so  above  board,  the 
pipe  being  snj^ported  by  wiped  soldering  con- 
necting it  to  the  lead  flange  which  rests  on 
board.  Tis  flanged  soldered  joint,  with  lead 
flange  Gin.  or  so  below  it  supporting  pipe. 
U  V  are  flange  joints,  with  the  tops  of  lead 
pipes  flanged  back  on  boards,  the  top  edges 
of  boards  being  rounded  off  and  countersunk 
so  as  not  to  cut  lead  where  flanged  back.  V 
is  simply  lead  flange  with  wiped  soldering 
attaching  it  to  pipe,  and  so  supporting  pipe. 
In  the  case  of  lead  soil-pipes  laid  horizontally, 
they  may  be  supported  by  being  allowed  to 
rest  on  boards.  In  some  cases  lead  bands,  as 
per  Fig.  117,  only  differently  fixed,  are  used. 
When  I  say  "  horizontally  "  I  do  not  mean 
exactly  level,  for  soil-pipes  should  always 
get  as  mush  of  an  incline  or  "  run"  as  possi- 
ble. In  some  cases,  where  the  presence  of 
Tats  may  be  feared,  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  zinc 
put  roimd  lead  pipe  is  a  good  protection 
against  their  teeth,  but  the  best  plan  is  to 
keep  them  out  of  house  altogether. 

(To  be  contiimed.) 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

SILENCE  is  golden,  says  the  old  proverb, 
and  so  much  is  now  -written  called  art 
criticism,  which  is  nothing  better  than  ill- 
natured  gossip  or  fawning  adulation,  that  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  carry  out  the  saying, 
and  to  spare  our  readers  oiu-  usual  remarljs 
on  the  pictures  this  year  collected  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  old  adage  runs  "  Speech  is 
silvern,"  we  will  add  our  mite  to  the  host  of 
other  criticisms,endeavouring  always  to  point 
out  what  is  really  beautiful  and  great  in  art, 
■and  remembering  always  that,  after  all 
has  been  said  and  done,  the  perception  of  what 
is  truly  fine  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  lying 
within  the  human  being,  and  not  to  be  pro- 
duced by  any  external  aid,  even  should  it  be 
the  most  correct  criticism  ever  written. 

The  present  collection  at  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a  larger  one,  in  respect  of  the 
Tiiunber  of  works  exhibited,  than  we  have 
ever  had  before,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
pictures  are  hung  much  higher  than  last  year. 
Though  from  this  reason  many  works  are 
very  difficult  to  see,  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  preferable  to  their  being  turned  out 
altogetlier  for  want  of  space.  Many  of  the 
pictures  are  of  unusually  large  size  this 
year,  and  seem  painted  with  a  view  to  take 
the  eye  at  once,  even  in  such  a  lofty  gallery 


as    that    of    the   Academy :  such    are    Mr. 
Davis's     fine    cattle   picture,     "  A    Panic  " 
(124),    and     Mr.   Poynter's   "Perseus    and 
Andromeda "  (505),  &c.    The  art  prospects 
the    Exhibition   unfolds  are    to    our   minds 
decidedly  favourable ;  many  youngpainters'  of 
great  promise  seem  to  be  coming  forward,  and 
to  have  made  what  is  called  in  painters'  slang 
"decided  hits."      Inside  the   Academy   the 
Associates  are     strong    both    in    work   and 
subject,  and  we  are  happy  once  more  to  greet 
pictures   by    our  veteran   Landseer,   which, 
though   not,   perhaps,    equal  to   his   earlier 
works,  prove  that  his  brush  is  powerful,  and 
that  he  is   still  able  to   solace  himself  with 
the  practice  of  his  beloved  art.     No.  190,  by 
this  painter,  "  Tlie  Baptismal  Font,"  placed 
as  a  centre  in  the  great  room,  will  be  puzzling 
to  many,  from  its  being  an   allegorical  sub- 
ject,   jiainted  in   an   eminently    naturalistic 
manner.      Three   doves,    emblematic  of   the 
Trinity,  hover  over   the  font,  whilst   under- 
neath it  are  gathered  lambs  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds,   the   proverbial   black   one   even   not 
being  omitted.     No.   409  is  another  picture 
somewhat  similar    in  subject,    called  "  The 
Lion  and  the  Lamb."     Here  the  two  animals 
lie  peacefully  together   side  by  side,  though 
the    background,    consisting  of   a   somewhat 
black  and  stormy-looking  cloud,  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  accompaniment  of  millenial  rest. 
Landseer's  portrait  of   Lady  E.    Peel    (25) 
retains  much  of  the  grace  of  his  earlier  works. 
It  was,  we  believe,  painted  some  nine  years 
ago,   and   has  only  been   retouched  for   the 
present   Exhibition.     If   number    of    works 
really    represent   the    artist   best,   then  ]\Ir. 
Jlillais  is  very  strong  in  this  year's  Academy. 
He  is  pre-eminently  great  as  a  painter,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  most  critics,    like  a 
medieval  king,  "  can  do  no  wrong  ;"  still,  we 
venture  to  say  that  his  two  landscapes  will  not 
keep  the  place  m  the    future   estimation   of 
art  lovers  that  his   "  Chill  October  "  of  last 
year  will.  What  should  we  think  of  a  fine  piano- 
forte player  who  selected  the   compositions 
of  the  Christy  Minstrels  for  his  grandest  per- 
formances ?  and  in  like  manner  -n-hy  should  a 
great  painter   choose  to   represent   such   an 
entirely  commonplace  bit   of  nature  as  that 
which  Millais  has  hit  upon  for  his  landscape, 
entitled  "  Flowing  to  the  Sea,"  and  then  add 
to  its  unattractiveness  by  clothing  one  of  the 
principal  figures   in  the  most  unpicturesque 
regimental  dress  that  can  well  be  devised  ? 
The   other  landscape  is  painted  with  much 
more  vigour,  and  the  subject  is  a  happier  one, 
raising  the  picture  to  an  altogether  higher 
standard.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  though,  that 
the  background  is  the  first  thing  which  strikes 
the  eye,  notwithstanding  that  the  foreground 
is  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  is,  moreover, 
capitally  painted.     It  arises,  we  think,  from 
the  flickering  of  the  light  between  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  by  which  the  eye  is  involuntarily 
attracted.     This  painter's  best  works  here  are 
his  three  male  portraits.  Lord  Westminster 
(507),      Sir     James      Paget      (554),      and 
Master    Liddell     (280).       Of     this     latter 
picture   it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  too 
highly  ;   the  colouring   is   at  once  so  richly 
harmonious  and  sober,  and  the  entire  tone  of 
tlie  work  and  the  beauty  of  the  boy,  together 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  action,  all  combine 
to  make   it  a  most  finished   and    successful 
portrait.     The  way  the   tablecloth  is  painted 
and  the  flower  lying  on  the  ground  in  one 
corner  should  be  noticed,  Millais'  flowers  are 
always    painted   with   such  striking  fidelit)'. 
No.  223,  "  Hearts  are  Trumps,"  will,  we  dare 
say,  be  his  favourite  picture  with  most  people, 
but  to  us  the  millinery  in  it  is  too  overpowering. 
Mr.  Calderon's  best  work  here  is  (243)  "  A 
High-born  Maiden  in  aPalaceTower;"  he  has 
also  a  good  portrait  picture,  "Mrs.  Cazalet" 
(GIO).  Mr.  Hook    refreshes  us  with  several 
"  seascapes,"  very   similar  in  execution  and 
subject   to   those  he   has   painted   for  some 
years  past.      No.   390,   "Jolly  as    a  Sand- 
boy," is  perhaps  our  favourite  ;  the  donkeys 
arc  put  in  with  so  much  spirit,  and  the  enjo}'- 
ment  of  the  little   sandy  urchins  is   so   well 


given.  Mr.  Wells  has  a  capital  portrait  in 
the  great  room  (252),  Mrs.  Coleridge 
Kennard  ;  the  action  is  well  chosen,  and  there 
is  groat  freshness  and  vigour  in  the  painting. 
One  of  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition,  to  our 
mind,  is  llv.  F.  Walker's  "  Harbour  of  Refuge" 
(227),  an  almshouse  seen  in  the  red  glow 
of  a  summer's  evening  ;  some  of  the  aged 
inhabitants  gathered  round  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  the  founder  ;  others  tottering  along 
to  their  different  goals  ;  a  man  mo^wing  with 
a  scythe  reminds  us  of  the  "  Reaper  Death," 
and  the  inevitable  end  at  which  they  must 
all  soon  arrive.  The  sentiment  of  the  sceae 
is  very  delicately  and  truly  expressed.  No. 
415,  "  From  Generation  to  Generation,"  a 
father  and  son  viewing  the  portraits  of  their 
family  in  the  picture-gallery  of  their  house, 
by  C.  Calthrop,  is  a  very  clever  picture,  very 
highly  wrought ;  it  will  add  much  to  this 
painter's  reputation.  Mr.  Long  has  an 
admirably-composed  picture  (64),  "  The 
Suppliants  ;  "  it  reminds  one  of  John  Phillip, 
■without  being  at  all  a  servile  imitation  of  that 
artist's  work.  The  subject  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  well  realised.  The  group  of  the 
kneeling  gipsies  is  characteristic,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive pecularities  of  the  various  heads  are 
well  given.  Another  painter  of  Spanish  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Burgess,  is  also  fortunately  repre- 
sented here.  No.  466,  "  Kissing  the  Relics," 
is  powerfully  conceived  and  well  painted ;  the 
only  drawback  to  the  picture  lies  in  the  figure 
of  the  priest,  which  has  hardly  character 
enough,  and  is  somehow  suggestive  of  a 
waiter.  No.  G58,  "  My  Punishment  is  Greater 
than  I  can  Bear,"  Blr.  Watts'  diploma  picture, 
which  has  been  given  a  very  excellent  place, 
and  can  be  seen  through  a  long  vista  of 
galleries,  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us  ;  the 
composition  is  faulty,  and  some  of  the  figures 
are  ill  drawn  ;  the  work  does  not  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  sketch.  iNIr.  AVatts  sends  a 
fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Calderon,  though  the 
view  of  the  face  he  has  chosen  is  unfortunate, 
the  head  being  tilted  too  far  back  ;  he  has 
also  several  other  works.  Among  the  por- 
traits exliibited  here  none  is,  perhaps,  more 
singular  than  Mr.  Whistler's  picture  of  his 
mother.  No.  941.  The  real  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  painting  of  the  face  is  lost, 
owing  to  the  staring  way  in  which  the  white 
mount  of  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall  in  the 
background  is  thrust  upon  the  eye.  There  is 
a  sort  of  impertinence  which  cannot  fail  to 
annoy  in  thus  insisting  upon  a  picture  within 
a  picture.  Mr.  Fildes'  picture  (997),  "  Fair 
Quiet  and  Sweet  Rest"  —  some  singers 
in  a  boat  resting  against  a  leafy  and  sunny 
bank — is  a  work  of  quite  extraordinary  ability, 
and  will  at  once  assure  to  this  young 
painter  a  high  position  among  his  brother 
artists.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  jiicture  (539), 
"  Daniel,"  is  clever,  but  comic  instead  of 
grand.  The  painter  has  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion here  ;  his  talent  lies  in  animal  painting, 
and  in  giving  to  them  human  expression,  in 
which  quality  Landseer  has  been  so  excellent 
in  his  day.  The  figure  of  the  Prophet  is  a 
failure.  Daniel,  a  great  Prince  in  the  King- 
dom of  Babylon,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
King,  would  scarcely  be  such  a  very  forlorn  and 
beggarly-looking  man  as  Mr.  Riviere  repre- 
sents him.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  reminds  us 
rather  of  his  last  year's  picture,  in  his 
present  landscape,  entitled  "  Noon  "  (110). 
The  fine  expanse  of  country  and  rich  rolling 
scenery  are  finely  given,  but  the  execution  is 
somewhat  coarse.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer 
the  quieter  charms  of  the  same  painter's 
"De^n^y  Eve"  (550).  Mr.  Raven  is  a 
landscape  painter  with  many  refined  and 
rare  qualities  ;  all  his  works  here  should  be 
studied  by  the  art-student.  No.  84,  "A 
Hampshire  Homestead,"  a  farm-house,  sur- 
rounded by  quaint  poplar  trees,  with  a 
glowing  sky  behind  them,  is  very  charming, 
so  also  is  a  small  picture  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
winding  away  down  a  road  (74),  "A 
Sussex  Lane."  IMr.  INIarcus  Stone's  large 
picture  of  Edward  II.  and  his  favourite  Piers 
Gaveston     (111),    is  a   great    advance    on 
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his  last  year's  work  :  the  King  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  liis  silly  laufjhing  face  is  very 
characteristic,  wliilc  the  figure  of  C.aveston 
is  graceful  and  well  drawn  ;  it  strikes  us  that 
the  ot'icr  figures  are  somewhat  small  in  size. 
No.  015,  "  The  Harvest  of  Spring,"  by  F.  C. 
Prinsep,  two  young  ladies  gathering  rhodo- 
dendrons, is  a  capital  bit  of  colour,  and  the 
girl  in  the  green  dress  is  well  painted.  This 
is  Mr.  Prinsep's  best  work  here.  Space  fails 
us  to  give  our  readers  amorc  detailed  account 
of  the  pictures  at  this  time ;  wc  will  only 
mention  some  few  of  great  excellence, 
and  leave  them  after  these  to  find  out  the 
other  meritorious  works  for  tliemsclvcs. 
Amongst  other.s,  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie's  poetical 
and  graceful  bit  of  Thames  scenery,  calk-il 
"  An  Elopement,  .v.n.  1790"  (183)  ;  the  same 
painter's  "  Lavinia "  (Do)  :  Jlr.  Leighton's 
■'  Summer  :Moon  "  (•202)  :  (497)  "  The  Arrest 
of  Aime  Boleyn,"  by  I).  W.  Wynfield ;  (498) 
"  The  Lament  of  Ariadne,"  by  W.  B.  Kich- 
mond;  (247)  "  (iod's  Acrc,"by  T.  Faed;  :\Ir. 
Elmore's  portrait  of  his  daughter  (3()7) ;  (;')09) 
"  Remorse,"  by  Jlr.  Poole;  and  "The  Cradle 
of  the  Sea-bird,"  by  P.  Graham,  will  all  repay 
careful  study.  There  are  also  some  excellent 
examples  of  French  and  foreign  artists'  works, 
which  we  will  notice  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 


J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  AND   WHAT    HE 
CAN  TEACH. 

AjnDST  the  very  many  discouraging  in- 
fluences wiiicii  are  now-a-days  pressing 
so  heavily  upon  art,  and  out  of,  or  away 
from  which  the  world  does  not  as  yet  see 
its  way,  there  is  one  thing,  or  principle,  which 
is  slowly,  very  slowly,  growing  into  notice — 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  individuality 
and  personal  power  of  the  executive  artist. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  a 
greater  principle  in  art  action  than  this,  for  it 
in  a  measure  includes  all  others,  or  rather, 
no  others  can  well  be  of  much  importance 
without  it.  If  wc  pass  in  review  for  a  moment 
the  history  of  art,  what  is  it  but  the  catalogue 
of  a  list  of  the  successive  men  whose  minds 
and  hands  have  left  us  examples  and  proofs 
of  that  individual  power  of  mind  and  hand 
which  makes  the  artist  ?  Indeed,  does  not  a 
certain  charm  lie  in  the  very  iiamcs  of  great 
artists,  and  are  they  not  the  musical  expres- 
sions of  the  in<lividuaIitios  of  those  who  were 
known  in  life  by  them  V  But,  if  the  names 
work  so  great  a  mental  influence,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  irnrk.'i  of  such  men,  for  in  them 
it  is  that  an  artist  always  lives  ?  Such  thoughts 
must  occur,  we  are  sure,  to  every  one  who  has 
been  lucky  or  wise  enough  to  visit  and  study 
the  wonderful  series  of  drawings  by  Turner, 
got  together  and  exhibited  by  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club.  In  a  small  room  may  Turner 
there  be  seen  at  work,  almost  as  vividly  as 
though  he  were  .alive  and  we  could  sec  him  at  his 
work.  A  good  deal  has  already  been  said  in 
various  ways  about  these  <lrawings  and  etch- 
ings, but  still,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  a 
few  lessons  to  be  got  out  of  them  further 
than  have  been  indicated,  for  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  same  subject  in  various  phases 
of  workmanship  exhibits  to  us,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  how  very  much  lies  in  mere 
subtlety  of  work  and  in  minute  differences. 
Take,  for  example,  the  drawing  numliered  in 
the  useful  catalogue  No.  44,  "Calm,"  the 
whole  of  it  drawn,  etched,  and  engraved  by 
the  painter  himself.  There  are  seven  drawings 
in  all.  in  different  states  of  progress  and 
what  is  called  "  finish,"  beginning  with  the 
first  etching,  or  outline,  and  ending  with  the 
completed  plate  as  finally  published.  To 
those  who  seek  lessons  in  drawing  and 
painting,  and  in  light  and  shade,  hero  they 
are.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  finer  than 
these  several  plates  or  impressions  of  artistic 
power ;  nothing  simpler,  or  more  easily 
understood.  There  is  no  "  ini.aginative 
faculty  ■'  at  work  on  which  Mr.  Iluskin  lays 
so  much  stress,  and  without  which  he  says 
you  can  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  art. 


It  is  a  simple  scene  of  smooth  water,  quiet 
sky,  and  a  few  fishing  and  hay  boats,  such 
as  any  one  who  will  look  for  them  may  see 
any  day.  and  all  day  long,  on  the  river  Thames, 
from  Billingsgate  or  the  Custom  House  Quay. 
AVait  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  light  may 
change,  and  you  may  see  the  realities  from 
which  these  seven  plates  were  copies  one  after 
the  other.  To  oiir  minds,  the  plate  C  is  the 
finest  of  the  series,  being  just  in  that  state 
wherein  orer-fnish  has  not  done  a  little  mis- 
chief. It  is  a  perfect  reflection  of  nature 
itself.  We  would  ask  attention  to  this  draw- 
ing especially,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  give  a 
fairer  idea  of  taking  a  subject  "  straight  from 
nature,"  with  no  modification  from  ]iictori,al 
influence,  than  docsthe  "  Peat  Bog,  Scotland," 
cited  specially  by  INIr.  Ilu.'skin  as  exemplifying 
this,  ^^'o  would  here  ask  attention  to  this 
simple  Peat  Bog  scene,  as  showing  how  mag- 
nificent a  landscape  is  to  be  got  out  of  a  mere 
barren  waste,  cloud  covered.  The  darkest 
]ilate  is  the  most  striking.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  we  have  no  adequate  life  of  Turner,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  see  a  little  into  his  way  of 
life,  and  how  he  divided  his  time,  and  where 
he  went,  and  what  it  was  that  made  him  stand 
still  to  look  at  a  passing  effect,  and  then  to 
copy  it.  Mr.  Thornbury's  "  Life  of  Turner  " 
gives  nothing  of  this ;  it  is  a  useful  book, 
better  than  absolutely  nothing,  perhaps,  but 
still  the  incidents  in  it  might  do  for  almost  any 
man  of  the  ordinary  type.  Turner  must  have 
been  something  more  than  this  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  one  or  two  things  in  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury's book  which  hint  at  it.  No  one  by  mere 
simple  everyday  existence,  and  by  common 
travelling,  could  do  such  work.  To  see  com- 
mon boats,  coal-barges,  hay-barges,  and 
fishing-smacks,  from  the  shores  of  the  Thames, 
as  Turner  so  constantly  did,  with  the  eye  of 
.an  artist,  you  must  go  there  over  and  over 
.again,  nuist  be  content  to  wait  for  the  magic 
to  be  found  in  common  tilings,  and  for  the 
coming  storm.  AVhy,  to  see  it  requires  some- 
times no  end  of  patience.  Turner,  in  these 
two  drawings — and  they  arc  close  together  in 
the  room — h.as  shown  the  two  extremes — calm 
and  storm ;  and  it  seems  wonderful  that, 
while  capable  of  such  selection,  ho  should  have 
spent  time  over  some  of  the  poor  and' unin- 
teresting "  views  "  he  did.  His  mind  certainly 
took  in  all  things,  great  and  small,  simple  and 
complicated,  im.agin.ative  .and  commonplace. 
Turner  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  Turner  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  did  some  of  his  best  work, 
.and  wdiere  certainly  he  was  first  inspired,  must 
have  been  two  different  men.  Wc  can  well 
imagine  him  to  h.ave  found  what  he  wanted  in 
the  very  mud  o'  the  Thames,  before  the  grand 
Embankment  narrowed  the  river,  or  in  spots 
yet  to  be  found  and  seen  down  narrow  courts, 
.and  .among  broken-down  buildings  "  below 
bridge."  Rnskin  s.ays  th.at  the  "  feeling  of 
decay  and  humiliation  "  gives  solemnity  to  all 
these  simple  subjects.  Even  Turner's  view  of 
common  daily  labour  was  tinged  with  melan- 
choly. He  had  .almost  a  fondness  for  disorder, 
.and  the  rotting  away  of  things  ;  for  neglected, 
hagg.ard.  and  broken  things,  even  for  childish- 
ness ;  and  when  fever-struck  .and  decrepit,  for 
lameness,  st.agn.ation,  age,  and  rags.  Be  it  so, 
but  it  was  not,  depend  upon  it,  for  mere 
"  melancholy's "  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of 
"pensivcness,"  or  for  the  "conquering  of 
hum.an  pride,"  that  .all  this  was  done,  but  for 
this  far  more  tremendous  reason — that  real 
iirl  jininr  and  certain  strength  are  not  to  be 
found  in  what  is  ternied  the  orderly  and 
"  respectable,"  nor  in  mere  neatness  .and 
method,  nor  in  the  quiet  ways  of  life,  nor  in  the 
midst  of  the  well-ordered  fashion  of  the  time, 
but  in  the  rough  and  broken  things  ho  saw  on 
the  shores  of  the  «H-improved Thames,  and  in 
neglected  and  rubbish-encumbered  places! 
Turner  w.as  a  m.an  of  business  <as  well  as  an 
artist,  and  ho  knew  well  where  real  strength 
was  to  be  found. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  more  curious  subject 
than  thi.s  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
highest  art  power.     It  is  really  surprising,  in 


the  studying  of  these  drawings,  to  see  how 
entirely  "  f.act" — plain,  natural  faet — ruled 
Turner,  and  to  see  how  he  comparatively 
failed  when  he  got  beyond  it,  or  attempted  to 
add  to  it,  or  .alter  it.  And  then  to  consider, 
again,  how  impossible  it  is  even  for  the  very 
highest  powers  to  entirely  realise  .any  great 
fact  of  nature — to  wit,  the  snow  on  the 
highest  peak  of  a  mountain.  Turner  has 
tried  at  it  in  one  of  these  etchings.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  to  look  at,  for  it  is  evident 
enough  that  he  tried  to  do  nothing  more  th.an 
to  plainly,  and  in  a  matter-of-f.act  w.ay,  realise 
the  look  of  it.  There  is  the  form,  the  colour, 
the  air,  and  the  feeling  of  distance  to  bo 
got  at,  and  the  light  and  shade  too  :  he  has 
tried  at  all  of  them  ;  liis  own  loork,  belt  imder- 
stood,  after  the  plate  w.as  mezzotinted.  It  is 
marvellously  done  with  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife, app.arently  so  that  the  roughened  paper 
itself  represents  the  snow ;  but  still,  somehow 
or  other,  even  when  you  stand  at  a  good 
distance,  and  so  lose  the  manipulative  detail, 
it  does  not  reiilise  the  wonderful  fact.  Per- 
haps the  engraver  w.as  at  fault  ;  if  so,  it 
shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  helped  in 
art.  Turner  tried  no  less  than  eleven  engravers, 
all  able  men,  doubtless,  but  they  could 
not  personate  Turner  himself.  What  a 
marvellous  thing  it  would  have  been  had  this 
great  master  of  landscape  painted,  or  even 
drawn,  but  one  large  pictm-e  of  the  size  of  a 
Raphael  cartoon — the  scene,  directly  from 
N.ature,  of  a  sea  storm  or  a  mountain  top. 
Would  it  have  been  greater  or  less  than  the 
highest  of  historical  work  ?  Were  we  inclined 
to  grow  imaginative  at  all,  or  to  .atti-ibute  to 
Turner  any  very  speci.al  mental  faculty  or 
proclivity  which  would  place  him  in  the 
highest  circle  of  artistic  power,  it  would  be 
to  attribute  to  him  the  somewhat  strange  .and 
unaccountable  one  of  that  propensity  or  longing 
for  wliat  we  will  call,  in  place  of  a  better 
word,  "  sombreness."  It  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  special  prerogatives  of  the  highest 
art  genius  known  among  men  to  delight  in  a 
certain  gloom,  in  deej)  shadows  and  darkness, 
t.'.  see  things  in  an  uncertain  light,  and  to 
leave  more  to  be  thought  out  than  it  is 
possible  to  make  visible.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  .all-prevailing  gloom  and  mystery 
of  sh.adows  which  cloud  the  Sistine  ceiling. 
All  the  tremendous  forms  seem  to  be  only  just 
visible,  they  all  of  them  appear  to  have  come 
from  some  gloomy  vault,  to  h<ave  is.suedouto£ 
darkness,  and  to  have  only  so  far  come  into 
the  foreground  as  to  be  just  visible,  and  no 
more.  Never  was  such  work.  It  is  only  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  society  that  you  can  see 
such  forms  under  such  light,  and  with  such 
a  background  of  uncertain  gloom  and  visible 
d.arkness.  We  have  seen  it,  but  only  in 
holes  .and  corners  of  human  existence.  Such 
beings  are  afraid  of  daylight.  Another  giant 
of  shadows  w.as  Rembrandt,  and  all  know  what 
he  loved,  and  in  what  palpable  gloom  and 
mystery  of  light  and  sh.ade  he  revelled. 
Titian,  again,  never  saw  daylight,  and  what 
m.ay  be  termed  daylight  cheerfulness  ;  nothing 
can  be  more  sombre  thiin  the  light  he  loved, 
only  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  to  be 
seeii  in  the  gloom  of  forests.  N.ature  truly 
demands  a  tremendous  price  for  all  she  does 
or  .allows  her  chDdren  to  do.  As  civilisation 
adv.ances,  and  order  obtains  everywhere,  and 
the  earth  becomes  cultivated,  and  rivers  be- 
come purified,  and  cities  thoroughly  clean 
.and  sanitary,  and  everybody  gets  to  be  edu- 
cated, all,  or  a  good  deal  of  this,  must  dis- 
appear. If  Turner  is  ever  weak  it  is 
when  he  sets  to  work  on  .a  "  viU.a"  and 
formal  g.ardon,  or  gentleman's  mansion  and 
"grounds."  It  was  in  ruin  and  diirknessand 
in  tumidtuous  sea-way  that  he  really  revelled. 
The  last  may  be  seen  magnificently  rendered 
in  No.  84,  "  Storm  over  the  Lizard,"  in  short, 
in  things  uncert.ainly  .and  dimly  visible.  No 
"  imagination"  was  needful  for  such  scenes, 
for  in  themselves  are  they  not  complete  and 
perfect?  What  more  is  there  or  can  there  be  ? 
Nature  has  done  her  utmost,  and  no  invenliir 
power^of  man,  even  if  he  had  it,  can  add  any- 
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thing  to  their  fulness.  The  only  thing  that 
a  painter  can  do  is  to  lielp  the  spectator  to  see 
them.  IIow  much  there  is  to  be  learned  from 
these  -wonderful  drawings !  We  cannot  all 
be  Turners,  or  see  Nature  as  he  saw  it,  nor 
can  anybody  be  taught  to  draw  a  line  like 
his,  be  things  ever  so  systematised  ;  but  one 
thing  every  artist  can  do,  and  that  is,  he  can 
do  Ms  nivn  tvork  in  his  mm  way,  and  show  to 
^.he  world  the  individuality  of  himself  and  his 
proper  personal  power  of  mind  and  hand, 
lint  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  "art-manu- 
facturing" systems  of  the  present  time,  nor 
can  it  be  fairly  encouraged  by  any  system  of 
monopoly  which  limits  art  to  a  few,  even  if 
those  few  be  of  the  highest.  C.  B.  A. 


THE   LONDON    SCHOOL    BOARD 
COJirETITION. 

MANY  taunts  have  been  levelled  against 
the  London  School  Board  for  the  little 
it  has  done  since  it  was  called  into  existence 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  AVe  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  mucli  useful  preliminary 
work  has  been  done  towards  the  completion 
of  an  educational  machinery  for  London. 
One  of  the  matters  the  Board  had  to  consider 
in  providing  new  schools  was  the  type  of 
school  best  adajDted  to  modern  London  neces- 
sities. Asameansof  meeting  the  want  amany- 
sided  competition  was  invited,  and  for  some 
weeks  past  a  large  number  of  well-known 
London  architects  have  been  busy  in  making 
plans. 

In  the  competition  already  decided  for  the 
erection  of  new  schools  in  Johnson-street, 
Stepney,  on  the  Prussian  system,  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith  has  been  appointed  architect. 
The  schools,  as  designed  by  him,  are  intended 
to  accommodate  1,080  children,  and  the 
average  cost  is  estimated  to  be  between  £8 
and  £9  per  head.  The  Works  Committee  of 
the  School  Board  have  had  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  with  reference  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  expenditure.  At  the  same  time 
the  question  arose  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  build  for  a  larger  number  of 
children  upon  the  site,  which  is  one  of  two 
blocks  where  the  Board  have  decided  to 
provide  accommodation  for  2,500  in  all.  The 
result  has  been  that  Mr.  Roger  Smith  sees  his 
way  to  the  erection  of  a  school  for  1,500 
cluldren  upon  the  present  site,  which  consists 
of  half  an  acre,  at  the  cost  of  about  £7  10s. 
per  head.  This  figure  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  large  class-room  which  the  Board  gave 
direction  should  be  provided.  If  the  school 
had  been  built  upon  the  ordinary  system,  it 
would  have  provided  accommodation  for  1,817 
children,  at  the  average  cost  of  £6  3s.  per 
chQd. 

The  drawings  sent  in  in  limited  competition 
for  the  erection  of  schools  on  six  other  sites 
are  on  view  to-day  and  to-morrow,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  in  the 
Old  Bailey.  Six  architects  were  invited  to 
compete  in  each  case,  the  Board  nominating 
a  seveutli  in  case  any  of  the  six  decUned. 
Their  names  are  as  follows : — For  tlie  Old 
Castle-street  site,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle, 
E.  Biven.  F.  Chambers,  Habershon  &  Brock, 
E.  C.  Robins,  and  J.  Tarring  &  Son.  For  the 
Battersea-road  site,  IMessrs.  W.  G.  Coldwell, 
R.  W.  EcUs,  G.  G,  Stanham,  R.  Plumbe,  J. 
Toner,  and  W.  Tculon.  For  the  Kendal- 
street,  Hatcham,  site,  jMessrs.  J.  Gale, 
J.  Giles,  Chas.  Hayward,  J.  P.  Seddon, 
E.  W.  Tarn,  and  Ladds  &  Powell,  the  last 
mentioned  being  nominated  in  place  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  who  declined  to  compete.  For 
the  Essex-street,  Stepney,  site,  Messrs.  T.  L. 
Banks,  C.  Barry,  A.  Hennell,  J.  S.  Quilter, 
and  J.  Young,  jun.  For  the  Mary-street, 
Bromley,  site,  Messrs.  L.  W.  Ridge,  Mileham 
&  Kennedy,  Price  &  Linklater,  J.  W.  Morris, 
Slater  &  Carpenter,  and  T.  H.  Watson.  For 
the  S.  Paul's-road,  Bow,  site,  jNIessrs.  R.  P 
Spiers,  E.  L.  Bracebridge,  A.  Williams,  A. 
Portes,  Spalding  &  Knight,  and  T.  T.  Smith, 
the  last  nominated  in  place  of  Mv.  J.  P.  St. 


Aubyn,  who  declined.  The  Board  will  proceed 
to  decide  on  these  plans  immediately  after  the 
Wliitsun  Holidays. 

The  competition  for  the  Old  Ford-road  site 
is  an  open  one,  and  the  drawings  will  probably 
be  exhibited  some  time  next  week  or  the  one 
following. 


AN  IMPORTANT  THREATENED 
STRIKE. 

VSTE    are  sorry   to    say   it  is  not  impos- 
'  '     sible  that  before  three  weeks  are  passed 
away    London     will    witness    an    important 
strike.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  wave  of 
prosperity  is  passing  over  the  country.     The 
price,  not  only  of  provisions,butof  iron,  paper, 
and  a   hundred   other  things,  is  advancing. 
Hence  we  see  an  agrieidtural  strike — a  fjor- 
tentous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pleasing  act. 
In  almost  every  part  of  tiie   community  the 
working  class  is  demanding   higher   wages, 
and  our  columns,  week  after  week,  record  the 
progress  of   the  movement  in   the    building 
trades.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
masons  and  others  of  London  should  fall  in 
,  with  the  national  tendency.  They  propose  that 
the  working  hours  should  be  nine  per  day, 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  shoidd   be 
six  liours,    making  fifty-one  per  week  ;  that 
the  wages  be  !)d.  per  hour;  that  overtime  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  half,  and  double 
after     certain     hom's  ;    that    piece-work    be 
abolished   in  the   London  district  ;    that   no 
alteration  be   made  in  the  rules  without  six 
montlis'  notice,  and  that  any  proposed  altera- 
tion  be  submitted  to  the   arbitration  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  and  of  masters.  We  will 
not  say  whether  these  proposals,  all  things 
considered,  are  equitable,  but  we  do  main- 
tain     that      they      afford     a     good     basis 
for     negotiation,     and     we     are     sorry     to 
learn    that    the    masters   are     not    only  in- 
disposed to  accede  to    the  proposed  terms, 
but  refuse  to  see  the  men  for  the  purposes  of 
negotiation.     We   regard   such   a   refusal  as 
pre-eminently  imwise.    No  harm  can  possibly 
grow  out  of  meeting  together  in  a  friendly 
way  to  talk  over  disputed  points.     Possibly 
the  men  are  wrong  in  tlie  position  they  have 
assumed,  but   refusing   to  see  them  will  not 
convince  them  they  are  wrong.     The  present 
is    not    the   time   for     masters    to    be    too 
haughty  or  too   exacting.     The  master  en- 
gineers of  Newcastle-on-Tyne   also  refused 
to  see  the  men,  and  were,  no  doubt,  subse- 
quently sorry   for  it.     By  the   refusal   they 
united  the  ranks  of  workmen,  and  then  com- 
menced one  of  the  most  famous  trade  battles 
of  modern  times.     The  workmen   were   suc- 
cessful,  and  from  their  success  has  issued  a 
national  movement.  We  are  now  in  the  thick 
of  it,  and  much  will  depend  on  the  attitude 
and  wisdom  of  employers  and  employed  in 
the  London  Building  Trades.     We  advocate 
moderation    and    conciliation,   and    heartily 
trust  that  no  section  will  refuse  to  appeal  to 
reason,   and,  having  appealed,  to  submit  to 
its  teachings. 


THE  OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETi'. 

^l^IIE  first  excursion  this  term  took  place  on 
-L  Saturday  week.  The  ancient  Church  of  Beg- 
broke  was  tirst  inspected.  Mr.  .Tames  Parker  pointed 
out  the  historical  features  of  the  building,  dra\\'ing 
particular  attention  to  the  chancel  .arch,  with  its 
beautiful  and  characteristic  mouldings.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  arch  was  built  in  tiie  time  of  Henry  II. 
The  churcli  was  restored  in  1820,  and  the  edifice 
was  an  interesting  specimen  of  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  twelfth  century. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Northleigh 
were  reached  about  four  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Earwaker 
described  the  state  they  were  in  when  tirst  discovered 
in  1810-16,  and  showed  from  tlie  great  number  of 
rooms  that  it  was  at  nne  time  the  habitation  of  a 
wealthy  Roman.  Jlr.  Earwaker  produced  the 
original  plans  made  liy  Mr.  IlakewiU  in  1816,  show- 
ing the  state  of  the  viUa  at  that  time.  A  portion  of 
tliese  remains,  !ie  said,  had  not  yet  been  explored 
but  if  funds  could  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  obtained, 


some  valuable  and  interesting  discoveries  might  pro- 
bablj'  bo  made.  The  quadrangle  was  larger  than 
any  in  O.xford,  with  the  exception-of  Christ'Church. 
Its  size  was  about  212ft.  by  180ft.  Their  thanks 
were  due  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  what 
he  had  done,  at  the.  instigation  of  the  Society,  to 
preserve  the  remains.  When  he  visited  them  on  a 
previous  occasion  the  building  over  the  tessellated 
pavement  was  in  a  very  bad  state,  but  since  then  it 
had  been  re-covered  with  thatch.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  s.iy  what  credit  was  due  to  the  Society  for 
having  interested  themselves  in  the  matter,  hut  the 
present  very  satisfactory  state  of  the  remains  would 
speak  for  itself.  A  very  fine  villa  had  also,  he  said,  been 
discovered  at  Stouestield  in  1711,  and  of  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  four  original  draw- 
ings in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  From  the  beauty 
of  its  tes.seHated  pavement  it  is  considered  to  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  that  had  been  found  in  England. 
But  its  position  now  was  very  difficult  to  trace,  no 
care  having  been  taken  to  preserve  the  remains. 
Another  villa  had  been  discovered  at  D3''tchley.  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  other  villas  and  militarj' 
stations  had  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourliood. 
The  Akeman-street  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  spot,  and  it  showed  that  the  plan  of  the  Romans 
was  to  build  their  houses  and  camps  at  very  short 
distances  from  the  main  roads  which  they  themselves 
had  made. 

The  party  having  spent  some  little  time  in  inspect- 
ing the  tessellated  pavement,  the  baths,  and  other 
remains,  proceeded  to  Northleigh  Church.  The  vicar, 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Fiske,  said  that  before  the  year  1865 
the  church  was  in  a  very  different  condition  from 
what  it  was  at  the  present  time.  He  then  gave  a 
description  of  the  building  before  that  date.  The 
edifice  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and 
western  tower.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is 
a  chapel  of  modern  erection  in  the  Italian  st^'le,  con- 
taining several  monumental  tablets  of  the  families  of 
Perrot  and  Musgrave.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  another  chfipel  of  exquisite  design,  the 
tracery  in  the  roof  being  very  beautiful ;  and  under 
an  arch  opening  into  the  chancel  is  a  storie  altar 
tomb,  supporting  the  recumbent  figures  (in  marble)  of 
a  linight  in  armour  and  his  lady,  supposed  to  represent 
Sir  William  aud  Lady  Wilcot.  The  rev.  gentleman 
said  that  the  church  was  restored  in  1864,  when  the 
east  window  was  re-glazed.  The  ch.ancel  screen, 
which  is  of  stone,  and  presenting  rather  a  heavy 
appearance,  was  not,  Mr.  Fiske  said,  as  Mr.  Street, 
the  architect,  first  intended  it.  In  the  course  of 
restoration  a  very  curious  painting  was  discovered 
over  the  arch,  aud  it  was  thought  advisable  to  pre- 
serve it ;  consequently  the  plan  of  the  screen  was 
altered.  He  produced  some  wood  mouldings,  portions 
of  the  old  screen.  It  was  painted  in  various  colours. 
.\t  each  end  of  the  old  chancel  was  a  quantity  of 
trellis  work. 

The  company  proceeded  to  Freeland  Church,  the 
chief  features  of  which  were  described  by  Dr.  Higgs. 
It  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  dedicated  to  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisles, 
chancel,  tower,  and  a  spire  of  good  proportions.  The 
outer  doorw.ay  of  the  north  porch  is  in  the  Early 
English  style ;  whilst  the  inner  one  is  in  the  Earlj' 
Norman  style,  round-he.aded  and  ornamented  with 
rude  sculpture,  representing  S.  Peter  sitting  with  a 
key  in  his  right  hand.  Couched  on  his  right  is  a 
lion,  and  on  his  left  a  lamb  with  the  cross,  supposed 
to  be  emblematical  of  the  law  aud  the  Gospel.  Mr. 
rjames  Parker  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  that 
any  of  the  waUs  belonged  to  the  twelfth  century 
church  that  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading. 
The  oldest  portion  of  the  church  appeared  to  be  the 
tower  and  chancel  arches,  which  were  of  the  thir- 
teenth centurj',  while  the  arclies  on  the  side  wall  were 
apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century.  What  the 
absolute  walls  and  aisles  were  he  could  not  say,  but 
the  probabilitj'  was  that  there  had  been  a  small 
Norman  Church,  without  aisle.s,  such  as  they  had 
seen  at  Begbroke,  but  in  the  thu-teenth  century  it 
was  rebuilt,  wdien  the  two  Norman  doors  and  a 
Norman  window  were  preserved  and  built  into  the 
new  work.  The  aisle,  arches,  and  most  of  the 
windows  belonged  to  Ilenr}'  VII.'s  time.  There 
was  a  ver}'  good  specimen  of  the  Tudor  flower 
on  the  screen,  which  now  retained  some  of  its  origin.al 
gilding  and  colouring,  aud  this  and  probably  the 
pulpit  were  also  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'. 


The  "fancy"  pavement  of  Westminster  Bridge 
as  a  local  paper  says,  wants  looking  after.  During 
the  wet  weather  the  water  lies  on  it  in  pools.  It  is 
alsotime,  we  think,  that  that  imerility  the  ironchannel 
gutter  was  removed.  As  wo  pointed  out  in  the 
BuiLDiN'fr  News  some  years  ago,  it  is  a  complete 
failure,  the  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  are  in- 
tended to  adniitthe  water,  bccomiug speedily  clogged 
with  mud. 
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ox  JIOHAIIMEDAX  AKT. 

OX  Tluirsday,  the  Otli  iiist.,  a  highly  interesting 
lecture  on  the  ahove  subject  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  at  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  0,  Conduit-street. 

In  introducing  the  lecturer,  the  C^AIK^U.V  (Dr. 
Eichard.son)  said  he  had  to  inform  the  audience  that 
a  telegram  had  been  received  from  Mr.  G.  .-V.  Sala, 
who  had  been  advertised  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"  Wax-work  as  a  Branch  of  the  Fine  .\rtJ,"  to  the 
effect  that  that  gentleman  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  The  lion,  secretary  of 
the  Society  (XIr.  George  Browning)  had,  however, 
enabled  him  to  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Dr.  Zerffi  had  consented,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
give  them  a  lecture  on  Mohanmicdan  art. 

In  commencing,  the  lecturer  said  that  he  felt  sure 
he  might  confidently   claim   the  indulgence  of   his 
hearers  for  any  shortcomings  on  his  part,  as  an  hour 
previously   he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that   he 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  anything  but  listen  to  a 
lecture  which  would,  he  felt  sure,  have  been  most 
instructive.     He  would  endeavour,  however,  to  give 
them,  in  the  short  time  at  his  dispos.al,  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  causes  which  had  led  to    the  pro- 
duction of  an   art  which  claimed  the   most  careful 
attention  of  all  students.      According  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  Shemitic  was  a  mixed  race  composed 
of  the  three  great  groups   of  mankind — the  black, 
the  yellow,  and  the  white.     This  race  was  again  to 
be  divided  into  types.     One  of  these,  the  Hebrews, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable,  had 
been  without  any  art  at  all.     The  character  of  their 
laws  had,  in  fact,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
produce  works  of  art.     He  might  here  allude  inci- 
dentally to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  wliich  had  been 
adduced  as  an  example  in  contradiction  to  this  state- 
ment, and  must  ren\ind  his  hearers  that,  according 
to  Scripture,  .this  edifice  had  been  entirely  the  work 
of  foreigners.     He  could,  therefore,   at  once   strike 
out  the  Hebrews,  and    there  remained  two  branches 
of  the  Shemitic  r.ice — (1.)  Tlie  Northern  Shemitic,  or 
Aaramean,  in    Mesopot.amia  and  Syria;  and  (2)  the 
Southern    Shemitic,    or    Arabian    and    Abyssinian. 
The  Arabians  had  at  an   early  period  combined  the 
freedom  of  pastoral  life  witli  the  refinement  of  cities. 
Their   division    into   hostile  tribes  or  cl.ins,  under 
different  chiefs,   had,  however,  operated  as  an  effec- 
tual check   on  their   development.     At  a  time  when 
the  Germans   had  occupied    the  different   parts   of 
Europe,  and  Gregory  the  Great  (500— G04),   under 
the   influence  of    Koman   ideas,    had  permitted  the 
introduction  of  images  into  churches,  had  allowed  the 
Grecian  Panathenian   processions,   and   the   Roman 
festivities  in  honour  of  Minerva,  to  be  transformed 
into  Christian  modes  of  worship,  whilst  the  Greeks, 
inheriting  some  portion  of  that  cultivated  taste  for 
which  their  forefathers  had  been  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished, had   objected  to  these  bad    statues  and 
worse  pictures,  thus  causing  a  schism  in  the  Church, 
a  man  had  appeared  amongst    these  .-Vrabs,  who  had 
found  a  means  of  uniting   and  strengthening  these 
opposing    tribes.       Abul    Kasem     Jlohammed,    or 
Muhammcd  (the  Glorious),  was  born  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Justinus  (.")71 — fi;V2),  his  p.irents 
having   been   Abdallah   (the   most    beautiful)    and 
Aniinx     It  was  s.iid  that  on  the  marriage  of  his 
father  no  less  than   two  hundred  young  ladies  hail 
killed  themselves  in  despair.     His  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  had  been  no  less  celebrated — the 
former  having  siived  Mecca    rom   the  Abyssinians, 
and  the  latter  having  succeeded  in  averting  a  famine 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  property.     If  any  of  his 
(the  lecturer's)  hearers   referred  to  an  l^myclopa'dia 
they  would  probably  find  filename  Mohammed  followed 
by  the  words  "an  impostor.'    Before  proceeding  further 
it  was  his  duty  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  the 
application  of  such  an  epithet  to  a  man  wiiose  whole 
life  and  whose  every  act  went  to  prove  that,  if  not 
always  the  wisest,  he  w.as,  at  least,  always  the  most 
sincere  of  men.     This  so-called   ambitious  impostor 
had  in  his  youth  been  devoted  to  commerce,  and  had 
been    so  trustworthy   and   successful  that  he  had 
gained  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  Cadijah,  a  rich 


widow,  whom  he  had  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.     He  travelled  as  a  merchant  to  many  places, 
and  had  opportunities   of     comparing    the   v,arious 
nations  and  religions  of  the  earth.  He  had  discovered 
the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Koman  empires,  had 
beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the  degeneracy 
of  his  times,  and,  seeing  the  division  of  the  Christian 
Church,  had  become  convinced  that  Christ's  teachings 
of  love,  fraternit_v,  and  humility  had  produced  hatred, 
dissension,  and  pride.     Thus,   though  illiterate  and 
uneducated,  Mohammed    was  well  read  in  the  book 
of  human  nature.     In  his  forty-first  year,  then,  he 
had   commenced  to    teach  the    absolute  indivisible 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  which  had  (he  asserted)  been 
revelled  to  him.     And  who  should  say   that  it  had 
not  been  revealed  to  him?     An  earnest  man,  one 
fully  alive  to  the  weakening  and  disastrous  effect  of 
the  continual  dissensions  among  his  people ;  a  man 
thoroughly  anxious  to  find  some  remedy  for  these 
evils,  but  who  was  shut  out  from  all  book-knowledge, 
had  pondered  on  this  question  for  many  years,  and 
had  by  thought  alone  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  and  at  a 
conclusion  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
For,  if  we  one  moment  reflected  on  the  rapid  spread  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  on   the  tenacity  with  which 
its  tenets  had  been  upheld  by   its  votaries,  we  could 
not  but  observe  that  there  must  have  been  triUli  at 
work.     A  mere  falsehood,  or,  still  less,  a  conscious 
lie  could  never  have  worked  such  wonders.     Having 
described  the  gradu.al  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
and  given   in  detail  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  life  of  its   founder,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say 
that  it  had    been  the  aim   of  all  Mohammedans  to 
establish  an  .abstract  worship  of  the  Divinity.     They 
had  abhorred  all  figurative  representation.     Under 
such  circumstances  .art  certainly  could  not  prosper. 
The  prohibition  of    images  had  limited  all  artistic 
work  to  architecture.     The  prohibition  of  carving, 
painting,  or  drawing  men  or  animiils  had  been  even 
more  restrictive  than  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the 
effect    had    been    almost    the     same.      Too    many 
Aryans,  however,   had  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
faith  to  render  a  tot.al   extinction   of    art    possible. 
Their   creative   and  inventive   intellectual  faculties 
could    not   be    checked.      They   had   directed   their 
attention  partly  to  warfare  and  partly  to  architecture 
and  ornamentation.     At  a  later  period  they  lAd  even 
taken  the  lead  in  poetry  and  philosophy.     The  orna- 
mental works  of  the  Mohammedans  were  void  of  the 
elements  of    an    organically  well-arranged   system. 
There  was  everywhere  a  confusion  of   wild  senti- 
ments, but  nowhere  the  feeling  of  conscious  indi- 
\nduality.     The  walls  were  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance   of    charming  forms,    continually    reminding 
us   of  the  splendid  tapestries  of  the  East  and  the 
light  tents   of    their  nomadic  forefathers.      Homo- 
geneousness  and    dissimilarity  joined    to  produce  a 
fantastic  diversity  of  form  which  had  received  from 
its  inventors   the    name  Arabesque.      Creepers  had 
especially  originated  these,  but  mingled  with  flowers 
all    defj'Ing    nature,     twisted    into    an    incompre- 
hensible and  yet  pleasing  design  of  linear  iind  richly- 
entwining  geometrical    forms.      Design  encroached 
upon  design,    there  was  an  everlasting  hiding  and 
seeking,     running     and     catching,     pursuing     and 
stopjiing  of  the  variegated  forms.     A  restless  imagi- 
nation was  at  work  to  create  some  tangible  reality, 
and  lost   itself  continually   in  abstract  speculations. 
This  play  of  forms  was  heightened  b.v  gold  orna- 
ments and    splendid    colours — strong  distinct  tints 
being  .always  employed,  which,  with  their  tapestry- 
like  regularity,  produced  a  tranquiUising  effect.     In 
conclusion,  tlie  lecturer  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
enlarge  upon  the   productions  of   Mohammedan  art 
as  much  as  he  could  have  wished,  owing  to  the  want 
of  illustrations,  but  he  had  done  the  best  he  could 
under  the  circumstances. 

A  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Altschul, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  CoUyer  took  part. 

In  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  lec- 
turer, the  CiiAiuM.iNsaid  that  he  felt  sure  they  all  felt 
grateful  fir  the  able  lecture  which  had  been  so  kiuilly 
delivered  by  Dr.  Zerfli.  The  fact  of  their  having 
been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  G.  .V. 
Sala  had  procured  them  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Zerffi,  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saj-ing,  that  there 
w'as  **  Virtue  in  neccssitv." 

Dr.  Zr.nFFi  having  m.ade  a  brief  reply,  a  vote  of 
thanks  lo  Dr.  Kichardson  for  his  kindness  in  having 
presided  terminated  the  proceedings 


HOUSE  PLANXIXG  COMPETITIOX. 

THE  villa  illustrated  this  week  is  designed  for  au 
extremely  picturesque  situation  in  the  Perthshire 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  built  of  rich  brown 
local  stone,  with  Bannockburu  stone  dressings. 
Green  slates  will  be  used  for  the  roof,  with  ornamental 
ridge  tiles.  Diaper  work  and  flat  jiainting  will  be 
adopted  in  the  ball,  staircase,  and  principal  rooms. 
The  doors  will  be  of  oak  and  pitch  pine  lightly 
stained,  the  panels  being  slightly  ornamented  with 
stencilling.  The  upper  compartments  of  windows 
will  be  filled  in  with  quarried  glazing  of  ornamenta' 
design,  the  lower  divisions  being  of  the  usual  plate 
glass. 

The  house  will  be  approached,  first,  over  a 
picturesque  bridge,  and  then  winding  through  a 
rural  avenue  of  wood  and  rock.  From  the  library 
oriel  will  be  obtained  a  beautiful  view  of  the  passing 
river,  wliile  the  drawing-room  window  will  command 
a  magnilicent  view  (not  less  than  ten  miles  in  ex- 
tent) of  the  receding  v.ale.  The  dining-room  window 
overlooks  the  ganlen  and  a  gently  sloping  land- 
scape. The  accompanying  perspective  is  taken  from 
a  north-west  point  of  view. 

The  author  of  this  plan  is  Mr.  James  Maclaren,- 
141,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 


SANITARY  WORK  IX  THE  CITT 
DURING  1871. 

THE  annu.al  report  of  the   City    Engineer,    Mr. 
William  Haywood,  is  published.     During   the- 
year    1S71    the   length    of  new  sewers    constructed- 
was  4'23ft.,  and  the  total  number  of  premises  drained 
■240.     Many  improvements  have  been  made  :  among 
others.  Upper  Thames-street,  between  .\ddle-hill  and 
S.  Andrew's-hlU,   has  been  widened  on  its  northern 
side  ;  a  plan  has  been    approved    for  widening   the 
Poultry    throughout  to  a  minimum  width  of  oOft., 
and    operations   commenced.      Arrangements   have 
been  effected  for  improving  the  facilities  for  traffic 
in  Mark -lane  by  setting  back  the  front  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  and  the  Church  of  Allhallow's  Staining, 
and  provision  made  for  widening  the  Old  Bailey  at  its 
southern  end  for  a  length  of  lliJf  t.,  and  Improving  its 
junction  with  Ludgate-hill.     All  the  asphalte  pave- 
ments were   in  excellent  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     The  Limmer   asphalte  laid  down  in  Lombard- 
street  had  slightly  softened  during  the  heat  of   last 
summer,  which  occurred   directly   after  it  was  laid, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  uninjured  by  it, 
and  to  be  now  In  agood  condition.  The  block-asphalte 
pavement,  from  Maestro,  in  Spain,  laid  down  in    the 
western  portion    of  Threadneedle-street,  was  t.aken 
up  on  the  loth  of  .Tanuary  hast.     The  wooden  pave- 
ment laid  in    Bartholomew-lane    ay.pears    to    have 
answered   well,   and  Jlr.  Haywood  anticipates  that, 
owing  to  the  inexpediency,  with  present  experience, 
of  laying  asphalte  in  streets  having  gradients  of  more 
than   1  in  GO,  it   may  be  found  convenient  to  Lay 
the  intervening   spaces   with  wood,  and  that   thus 
wood   pavement   may  come  into  larger  usage    than 
has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past.     Withre.gard 
to  the    arrangements  In  force  for    lighting  the  City, 
Jlr.  Haywood  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  regu- 
lators applied  to  the  lamps  are  to  a  large  extent  out 
of  condition,  and  that  the  full  quantity  of  g.as  paid 
for  is  not  supplied,  but  the  Gas  Company   objecting 
to    the  Commissioners    of    Sewers    touching    their 
fittings  and  the  Commissioners  having  no  power  to 
do  so,  the  Citv  is,    practically,  at  the  U'ercy    of  the 
Gas     Company.     The     street-orderly      scavenging 
system   has  been    extended,  and  in  addition  to  the 
daily  sweeping  of  the  whole  of  the  City  thorough- 
f.are"s,  the  courts  .and  .alleys  inhabited  by  the   poorer 
cl.asses  were  washed  twice  a  week  with  jet  and  hose 
between  Julv  21  and  October   18.     In   some  cases, 
also,  a  sprinkling  of  carbolic  acid  was  given  during 
the  very  hot  weather.     The   experiment   of    com- 
pelling the  inhabitants    in   certain  streets  to   place 
the  refuse  from  their    houses   in    movable   recepta- 
cles outsid';  their  doors,   which  are   every   morning 
emptied  by  the  dustmen  before  eight  o'clock,    has 
succeeded,  but  the  laziness  and  carelessness  of  some 
of  the  householders  h.as,  lu  some  cases,  caused  abuse 
of  the  system,  sonu'  of  them  neglecting  to  place  the 
recept.ac'le    out  until   after  the   time  appointed  for 
emptying  it,   and  others  overloading  it,  as  to  cause 
p.art  of  the  contents  to  fall  on  the  footw.ays. 

The  new  Mortuary  Buildings  in  Golden-lane 
are  announced  to  be  near  completion.  The  report 
closes  with  a  p.assing  reference  to  the  continued 
refus.al  bv  the  Commission  of  its  consent  to  laying 
tramways  In  the  City,  and  an  opinion  that,  so  far  as 
the  disturbance  of  its  thoroughf.ares  is  concerned, 
the  Citv  has  as  yet  gained  llttie  by  the  transference 
of  the"  telegraphic  lines  to  the  control  of  the 
Government. 
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THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

LAST  week  we  called  attention  to  the 
public  efforts  now  being  made  for  the 
completion  of  S.  Paul's,  and  now  we  have  a 
word  to  say  on  who  shall  do  it,  or,  at  all 
events,  who  shall  assist  in  the  work.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose is  the  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  S.  Paul's,  but  in  so  great  a  work  as  that  of 
decorating  it,  the  Committee  think  that  one 
mind  is  insufficient,  and  they  have  decided  to 
elect  a  joint  architect.  This  may  not  be  very 
complimentary  to  JNIr.  Penrose.  The  next 
step  was,  who  should  be  the  joint  architect, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  opinions  differed 
in  the  fitness  of  the  man.  The  names  of  five 
architects  were  selected  for  consideration. 
The  choice  was  finally  reduced  to  two,  and 
ultimately  Mr.  Wm.  Burges  was  elected. 
Thereupon  five  members  of  the  Committee— 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  W.  Tite,  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  Mr.  C.  C.  Cavendish,  and  Mr. 
John  Murray,  send  a  letter  to  the  Times,  com- 
pkining  of '  the  decision,  and  giving  their 
reasons.  These  reasons  were  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  nearly  equally  divided ;  that  Mr. 
James  Fergusson,  who  is  justly  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  such  a  decision,  was  absent 
from  ill  health,  and  that  had  he  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  against  Mr.  Burges.  and 
that  Mr.  Burges  was  "disqualified  from  the 
work  because'he  had  styled  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  works  "  abominations,"  and  that  he 
had  limited  his  study  and  practice  to  exclu- 
sively Mediaeval  works.  This  letter  called  up 
several  replies  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday 
last. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  denies  that  the 
question  v.'as  ever  raised  in  committee  whether 
the  architect  should  be  a  "MediEeval"  or  a 
"  Classical "  one.  ;Mr.  Burges  was  voted  for 
by  those  who  supported  hiui,  not  because  he 
had  "  Mediaeval "  tastes,  but  because  they 
believed  him  \o  be  a  man  of  genius,  vigour, 
and  varied  acquirements,  who  would  treat  S. 
Paul's  as  a  great  Christian  Cathedi-al,  and 
not  merely  as  a  great  architectural  monument, 
a  place  for  the  display  of  magnificent  decora- 
tion.    On  his  own  behalf,  the  Dean  says  : — 

As  I  am  referred  to  as  a  MediiBvalist,  perhaps  I 
may  be  alloweil  to  say  that  I  should  feel  myself 
unworthy  indeed  of  being  in  any  way  connected  with 
S.  Paul's  if  I  couUl  be  insensible  to  the  grandeur  .and 
majesty  of  the  noblest  It.aUan  church  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps.  It  would  seem  to  mo  as  barbarous  to 
introduce  a  Gothic  spiric  into  its  decoration  as  it 
would  be  to  ornament  it  after  the  fashion  of  a  con- 
cert room. 

A  letter  follows  from  Mr.  Burges  himself, 
in  which  he  says: — "As  an  artist  I  quite 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  consulted  as 
to  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of  London, 
and,  whatever  opinion  I  may  hold  respecting 
his  details,  I  have  never  been  so  blind  as  to 
deny  Sir-  Christopher  Wren  his  just  position 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  architects." 
Two  members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  W. 
Longman  and  iMr.  Oldfield,  say  that,  although 
they  were  both  opposed  to  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Burges,  yet  they  loyally  accept  the  un- 
questionable decision  of  the  majority,  and  are 
fully  convinced  that  Mr,  Burges  will  be  able 
entirely  to  justify  the  choice  that  has  been 
made.     Finally,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  writes  :— 

I  .am  convinced  that  the  Committee  have  made  the 
best  possible  choice. .  Mr.  Burges  has  studied  the 
decoration  of  the  Classic  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval 
schools,  and  has  studied  Greek  art  at  Athens,  as  well 
as  Eoman  architecture  and  its  decoration  .at  Eome. 
What,  however,  I  wish  to  state  is  mainly  this— that, 
so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  those  who 
supported  Mr.  Burges'  election  did  so  with  no  view 
at  "all  to  "Meditcvalism,"  but  with  an  exclusive  view 
to  the  ecclesiastical  element,  irrespective  of  questions 
of  architectural  style. 

On  the  following  day  (yesterday)  another 
long  letter  appears  in  the  Times  from  "  A 
Large  Subscriber,"  who  objects  to  Mr.  Burges, 
not  because  he  is  a  Medifevalist,  but  because 
of  his  proposed  mode  of  treating  the  Cathe- 
dral, as  indicated  in  his  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, dated  July  27,  1871,  in  which  he 
says:— 


In  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  iconography  of  a 
large  building  like  the  present,  the  first  difficulty 
which  presents  itself  is  the  selection  of  the  stylo  of 
architecture  in  which  the  decoration  should  be  carried 
out.  Petting  aside  tho  Mediaeval  style,  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  possesses  capabilities  which  would  permit 
tho  employment  of  the  Byzantine  style,  the  Cinque- 
Cento  style,  or  the  style  of  decoration  prevalent  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  building.  Which  of 
those  various  phases  of  art  will  be  chosen  rests  with 
your  architect,  but  I  hardly  imagine  he  will 
select  tho  Byzantine  period.  There  remains, 
therefore,  the  choice  between  the  Cinque-Cento 
style  and  that  employed  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
hatter  hardly  presents  features  which  would  re- 
commend it  for  reproduction  iu  tho  present  day. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  have  com- 
posed my  scheme  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
Cinque-Cento  style  or  one  of  its  vai'ioties  will  be 
employed. 

"A  Large  Subscriber"  "  hopes  never  to  see 
thisstyle  of  decoration  and  the  Cinque-Cento 
introduced  into  our  magnificent   Cathedral." 
So,  once  more  we  suppose  we  are  to  have  "  a 
battle  of  the  styles,"  and  letter  after  letter 
will,  in  all  probability,  appear  in  the  Times,  in 
which   antagonistic  principles  will  be  advo- 
cated and  antagonistic  tastes  made  manifest. 
;Mr.  Street  will  be  allowed  for  a  short  time  to 
sleep  in  peace,  and  go  on  with  his  Law  Courts 
imdisturbed  by  self-constituted  critics.  What 
should  the   Dean  and  Committee  do  under 
the  circumstances  ?      Wh/,  repose  confidence  in 
the   selected  architect.      Objection    would    be 
taken  to  any  architect  that  might  be  named, 
and   some  of   our   ablest    architects    would 
provoke  more  opposition  than   Mr.   Burges. 
No  doubt  the  Dean  and  Committee  fully  con- 
sidered the    question    before    they    finally 
decided,  and  having  done   so,  let  them  rest 
undisturbed  in  their  decision.     If  they  permit 
their  resolution  to  be  shaken,  they  will  most 
assuredly  get  into  troubled  waters.     Possibly 
Jlr.  Burges  may  have  said  some  strong  things 
against  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  some   of 
his  works,  and  strong  sayings,  in  one  respect, 
are   like    hens — they  come   home    to    roost. 
Certainly  IMr.  Burges   has  strong  Medifeval 
tendencies,   but   he   is   far   from    an    exclu- 
sively    one-sided     man.      He     possesses     a 
quality  of  mind  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  such  a  matter.     Though  pronounced  in  his 
architectural  bias  and  tastes,  he  is  legitimately 
impressionable  and  teachable.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  art  critics,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  overturn  arrangements  which  have  been 
come  to  after  careful  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration, and  displacing  architects  who  may 
have  been  appointed,  to  offer  suggestions  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  for  the  better  carrying  out 
of    architectural    works?     Would    not    Mr. 
Street,  for  instance,  be  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  to  consider  any  suggested  improvement 
which  might  be  made  in  the  Law  Courts,   if 
such   pertinaceous,    but    ineffectaal,     efforts 
were  not  made  to  dispossess  him  ?     And  we 
venture  to  say  it  will  be  the  same  with  Mr. 
Burges.      Time,    and    temper,    and    energy 
might    be    more    economically   and    advan- 
tageously expended  in  accepting  accomplished 
facts,  and  building  on  them.     We  regard  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Burges   as  joint  archi- 
tect with  Mr.   Penrose  for  the  completion  of 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  freely  offer 
him  suggestions   and   as   freely   criticise  his 
work. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

[SECOKD   NOTICE.] 

OF  the  architects  who  arc  members  of  the 
Academy,  Mr.  Smirke  and  Mr.  Scott  are 
not  represented  this  year,  but  in  addition  to 
the  Academicians  whose  drawings  we  have 
named,  there  remains  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  who 
contributes  four  works.  His  best  drawing  is 
his  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  which  is  a 
large  and  rather  heavy  building,  strongly 
marked  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  de- 
signer. Mr.  Barry  is  fond  of  pilaster-like 
piers,  marked  with  rustics,  aud  pointed  roofs, 


and   small   round-headed  windows,    and    he 
combines  these  features,  with  which  the  public 
are  familiar  at  Chariug-cross  and  Cannon- 
street,  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  the  present 
design,  which  appears  to  be  intended  for  exe- 
cution in  red  and  white  bricks.     Mr.  Barry 
also   exhibits   three   mansions,   all   of    them 
spoiled  by  an  excessive  prominence  of  the 
roofs.     This  defect  is  not  relieved,  in  the  case 
of  his  Cobham  Park,  by  any  features  which 
raise  the  design  above  a  very  commonplace 
level.    The  architectural  features  of  Wyke- 
hurst  are  less  pretentious,  and  the  effect  is 
better.     This  design   includes   a  very   good 
porch.     Shobden,  a  mansion   Ln  the  style  of 
Francis  I.,  is  really  good,  and  probably  -will 
look  far  better  in  execution  than  it  does  in 
this  drawing.  The  style,  one  which  is  eminently 
suited  for  use  in  English  mansions,  is  that  of 
Francis  I.'s  time,  and  is  extremely  well  fol- 
lowed in  this  building,  and  the   best  parts  of 
it  are  quite  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  other  Academicians'  works,  which  is  more 
than  we  can  quite  say  of   Mr.  Barry's  other 
mansions.     Sir  Digby  Wyatt  is  also  unfortu- 
nate in  his  contributions  ;  and,  considering  his 
known  skill  with  the  pencil,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  execution  of  his  drawings  is 
not  more  satisfactory.     In  his  alterations  and 
additions   to   the   Indian    Civil  Engineering 
College,   Cooper's    Hill,    Sir-  Digby   was,  of 
course,  hampered  by  existing  buildings,  and 
we   cannot  accept  this   as   a   fair   specimen 
of     his    skill  ;     though     when     an     artist 
exhibits  alterations   he,  to   a   certain  extent, 
accepts   the    whole    design,    and    must    be 
fully  prepared  to  find  it  dealt  with  as  ^  though 
it  were  an  entirely  original  work.     Ilis  house 
for  Lady  Marion   Alford,   a  building  in  red 
brick  and  terra  cotta,   French  Renaissance  in 
style,  is  covered  with  rich  ornament,    and  its 
mansard  roofs  and  dormers  give  it  something 
of  the  air  of  a  glorified   specimen   of  Queen 
Anne's  style.     In  the  drawing  much  of  the 
decorative  effect  of  the  enrichment  is   lost, 
but  a  little  examination  will  show   that  the 
building,  while  having  a  homelike   effect,  is 
rich  and  pleasing. 

Mr.  Burges,  whose  contributions  will  be 
looked  for  with  additional  interest,  owing_  to 
the  storm  of  controversy  which  is  raging 
about  his  name  at  this  moment,  sends  three 
drawings.  Ilis  chancel  of  S.  Mary's  Church, 
at  Studely  Royal,  is  by  far  the  best  specimen 
of  coloured  decoration  exhibited,  and  is  only 
approached  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  E.  W- 
Godwin's  interior  already  referred  to.  We 
have  here  a  waggon-headed  nave  roof,  decorated 
with  a  broad  band  of  figure  subjects,  the 
spaces  above  and  below  that  band  being 
blue,  with  a  small  diapering  of  stars.  Through 
the  chancel  arch  we  see  an  apse,  with  a  kind 
of  domical  roof,  wonderfully  rich  in  treat- 
ment, while  the  way  in  which  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  and  that  of  tho  roof  is  blended 
is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  architecture' 
shows  more  refinement  and  delicacy  than  is: 
sometimes  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burges  ;  of 
his  ordinary  manner  of  design,  apart  from 
colour,  perhaps  a  better  example  is  his 
memorial  church  at  Skelton,  which  is  at  once 
vigorous  and  unusual.  A  singularly  low 
chancel,  with  a  groined  roof  highly  decorated, 
leaves  a  space  above  the  chancel  arch,  which 
is  occupied  by  an  arcade  and  circular  panels 
richly  moulded,  and  forming  frames  to  pieces, 
of  emblematic  sculpture.  This  is  a  singular, 
but  also  a  singularly  happy,  design,  the  only 
thing  objectionable  in  it  being  a  trace  of 
heaviness  in  the  treatment.  Mr.  Burges 
also  exhibits  a  house  built  at  Cardiff,  free  and 
yet  sober  in  its  treatment,  and  including  an 
arcaded  porch  and  a  stone  arcaded  verandah 
to  relieve  a  severely  simple  mass.  Will  not 
these  arcades  look  rather  forbidding  on  a  dull 
day  in  autumn  or  winter  ? 

A  somewhat  pleasing  example  of  colouring 
is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Banks  &  Barry,  \yho 
send  the  interior  of  their  church  at  Dulwich, 
as  they  propose  to  decorate  it.  The  result  will 
be  very  harmonious  if  fully  carried  out  as 
shown  hero,  but  the  sciUe  of  some  of  the  de- 
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corativc  features  is  larfro,  and  we  fear,  unless 
care  is  taken,  that  the  prevalent  blue  colour  will 
])ro(luce  a  cold  result.  Mr.  Pearson  this  year 
does  not  compete  witli  the  architects  wlio  ex- 
hibit interiors,  but  sends  tlireo  fine  exteriors  ; 
his  S.  Augustine's  Church,  Kilburn,  is  a  great 
church,  the  western  gable  of  which  is  flauked 
by  two  pinnacled  turrets ;  the  nave  has  a 
fli!clie.  and  a  lofty  spire  is  included  in 
the  TJew.  The  character  of  the  work  is 
EarJy  French,  and  the  design  is  marked 
by  power  and  breadth.  Another  exccl- 
lently-executod  drawing  shows  the  tower 
and  spire  of  a  cluirch  at  halton  Uolme  :  there 
is  bore  a  very  rich  belfry  stage,  standing  on 
a  lofty  and  simple  tower,  and  crowned  by  a 
finely-proportioned  spire  ;  the  whole  forms  a 
steeple  of  good  effect,  ami  such  as  one  might 
expect  from  such  an  artist  as  Ur.  Pearson, 
•who  has  made  this  feature  a  special  study. 
Not  dissimilar  in  treatment  is  the  steeple  for 
S.  Peter's  Church,  Vauxhall,  also  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Pearson  ;  but  the  spire  is  in  this  case 
enriched  with  surface  ornament,  unquestion- 
ably to  the  improvement  of  the  eft'ect.  In 
many  respects  a  strong  contrast  is  presented 
to  tliese  works  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
English  Church  at  Lyons ;  this  is  the  least 
liappy  of  iSIr.  Shaw's  contributions,  and  shows 
markedl}'  how  even  a  very  able  man  may  fail 
by  distributing  his  decoration  over  the  whole 
surface  he  has  to  treat.  A  tower  with 
enormous  windows  dominates  everything 
here,  and  though  the  design  contains,  of 
course,  much  that  is  beautiful,  we  sincerely 
trust  it  wLU  be  reconsidered.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Clarke  exhibits  a  good  interior  view  of  the 
chancel  of  a  church  at  AVood  (ireon.  His  exte- 
rior of  the  same  building*  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Hakewill  exhibits  a  baldly-plain  brick 
church,  and  Mr.  Ilartshorne  an  ambitious 
church  design,  not  unlike  a  small  cathedral. 
Mr.  Vinall  exhibits  a  pleasing  drawing  of  a 
design  for  a  church  with  a  low  tower  and 
apse,  of  French  Gothic  character,  but  dis- 
figured by  flying  buttresses,  which  can  hardly 
be  required  even  if  the  massive  little  tower 
be  vaulted.  An  honourable  place  among 
church  designs  ought  to  be  given  to  Mr.  T.  II. 
Watson's  small  but  very  graceful  design 
for  S.  Mary's  Church,  Loughton,  which,  in  a 
modest  and  unassuming  way,  admirably  shows 
itself  as  what  it  is  meant  to  be — namely,  a 
simple  country  church,  with  here  and  there  a 
decorative  feature.  Mr.  Nicholl's  rich  apse 
and  sanctuary  to  the  Church  of  S.  Walburge, 
Preston,  must  also  be  named.  The  same 
architect  exhibits  an  artistic  though  unpre- 
tending lodge.  5Ir.  Goldie  contributes  the 
interior  of  S.  Paul's  College  Chajiel,  Stony 
Stratford,  which  strikes  us  as  hardly  up  to 
Mr.  Goldie's  usual  level^ — a  high  one. 

One  or  two  of  the  decorative  drawings 
exhibited  deserve  attention.  Mr.  Seddon 
exhibits  designs  for  some  good  stained  glass, 
in  single  lights ;  ^Mr.  II.  J.  Kuitow  a  highly- 
coloured  sketch  for  a  semi-mystical  subject 
in  wall  decoration,  well  worth  attention.  My. 
W.  S.  Staccy  sends  a  very  carefully  drawn 
processional  design  fit  for  the  wall  of  a 
dining-room,  though  intended  for  a  side- 
board ;  and  Mr.  II.  II.  Statham  a  good 
geometrical  window. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  exhibits  a  charac- 
teristic design  for  a  house  for  Lord  Kichard 
Grosvenor.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
unlike  the  work  of  almost  every  other  archi- 
tect than  this  design,  which,  though  eccentric, 
would  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  ;  but  we  con- 
fess we  prefer  the  design  by  Jlr.  Ilartshorne 
for  an  English  country  house  near 
Paris,  which  has  much  to  reconuuend 
it.  Of  the  house  designs  exhibited  none, 
however,  is  more  successful  than  i\Ir. 
Soraers  Clarke's  large  and  very  pic- 
turesque brick  mansion,  Wyfold  Court. 
This  is  shown  in  an  artistic  drawing, 
and  the  building  is  marked  by  a  fine  and 
singular  tower,    connected   to  a  very    lofty 

*  Both  exterior  and  interior  wore  given  in  the  Bl'U.dino 
ITews,  No.  900,  April  S,  this  year. 


range  of  office  buildings.  The  principal 
entrance,  also,  has  a  lofty  tower,  and  is  Hanked 
by  a  fine  semi-circidar  bay.  The  character 
of  the  work  is  Flemish  Gothic,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  this  style  to  modern  requiiements 
is  singularly  hap)iy. 

Mr.  Seddoa  exhibits  a  fine  drawing  of  his 
Aberystwith  University  budding,*"  already 
noticed  by  us  as  one  of  the  most  ]iicture3que 
and  wild  compositions  which  any  architect 
ever  carried  out.  Mr.  Talbert  exhibits  one 
of  his  decorative  interiors,  but  in  a  drawing 
below  his  usual  standard.  A  satisfactory 
domestic  interior  is  exliibitcd  by  Mr.  S. 
Salter;  but  the  drawing  is  "killed"  by  its 
proximity  to  a  powerful  and  finely-finished 
study  from  Speke  Hall,  by  J.  Naish 
[  (?)  Nash],  which  represents  one  of  the 
best  interiors  we  have  in  an  artistic  and 
effective  manner.  We  have  left  too  long 
a  reference  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones's  small 
drawing  of  a  great  imdertaking — a  proposed 
additional  market  at  Smithfield — which  is 
honest  and  good  of  its  kind  ;  the  angles  and 
entrances  are  well  accentuated  with  decora- 
tive work,  and  the  intervening  spaces  are 
plain,  though  not  bold.  Mr.  Peck  exhibits 
JNIessrs.  Elkington's  new  premises.  Messrs. 
Woodzell  &  Colcutt  send  a  rather  striking 
design  for  the  Free  Library  at  Blackburn,  and 
Mr.  Saxon  Snell  the  large  School  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund  Commission.  A  few  other 
designs  and  studies  of  old  buildings  worth 
notice  wdl  be  found,  and  a  few  which  it  is  a 
kindness  to  the  exhibitors  not  to  notice  ;  but 
the  above  enumeration  embraces  nearly  every 
remarkable  contribution  to  what  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  encou- 
raging exhibition. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Chester. — The  desi_i;ii  of  Mr.  "NY.  Botterill,  of 
Hull,  was  selected  ia  .a  limited  competition  a  sliort 
time  ago  for  a  Wesle^-aa  Cliapel  to  be  erected  on  tlie 
City-road.  Tlie  style  adopted  is  the  Geometric 
Gothic,  and  the  design  embraces  a  tower  and  spire. 
The  contract  h.as  just  been  entered  into  witli  Mr.  .1. 
Strinser,  of  Sandbach,  for  £4,44,5  10s.  The  building 
is  to  he  of  Handbridge  stone.  The  accommodation 
is  for  .SOO  persons.  The  contract  does  not  include 
tlie  spire,  and  is  also  exclusive  of  lighting  and 
heating. 

New  Church  at  Blundellsaitos. — In  a  limited 
competition  of  local  architects  for  this  new  cluirch, 
the  committee,  after  consulting  with  i\Ir,  E.  G, 
I'aley,  of  Lancaster,  have  accepted  the  designs  pre- 
pared by  Messrs,  Hay. 

Koss. — On  Thursday  week  a  meeting  of  the 
Guardians  of  Ross,  Herefordshire,  was  lieid  to  con- 
sider the  five  plans  sent  in  in  competition  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  worlihouse  buildings.  The 
design  marlied  "  Idoneum,''  by  Messrs,  Hadden 
Brothers,  of  Hereford,  was  uniinimously  accepted. 

S,  Austell  School  Board. — -At  the  meeting  of 
the  S.  Austell  School  Board,  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
inst.,  the  competitive  designs  of  Mr,  Silvanus 
Trevail,  A, A,,  of  Par  Station,  were  adopted  for 
the  Pentewan,  .and  also  for  the  town,  schools.  The 
former  is  to  be  a  mixed  scliool,  to  accommodate  100 
children.  The  latter  will  be  the  central  schools  for 
the  S.  .\ustell  district,  which  are  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  ,500  children,  and  will  comprise  boys' 
and  infants'  schools,  each  COft.  X  20ft. ;  girls  ililto, 
40ft.  (Jin,  X  20ft,;  two  class-roonLs  and  a  board- 
room, eacli  20ft,  square;  .and  a  teacher's  residence, 
containing  nine  rooms,  with  all  necessary  entrances, 
offices,  &c.  The  designs  of  Messrs,  Dwelly  &  Sons, 
of  Plymouth,  were  considered  to  be  the  next  in  the 
order  of  merit. 

The  Chorley  Town  Hall  CoMPETiTrox. — 
Aw.vRDOF  Premiums, — Ihe  BMonDaily  Chronicle 
says  that  the  Improvement  Commissioners  lield  a 
meeting  on  Monday  evening,  to  receive  the  report  of 
Mr,  Paley,  architect,  Lancaster,  as  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  the  premiums  of  £80,  £.'!0,  and  i"2ii,  for 
tlie  first,  second,  and  third  best  designs  of  the  new 
Town  Hall,  .\,  W,  Smcthur,st,  Esq.,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  clerk  read  J[r.  Paley's  report,  which 
stated  that  £10,000  (the  sum  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners) was  quite  insufficient  to  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  1,.500  yards  with  substantial  and  well 
constructed  buildings,  such  as  the  commissioners 
might  be  expected  to  erect  for  the  town  of  Chorley. 


It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  intending  competitors 
did  not  tr_v  to  get  this  sum  increased  .50  per  cent. 
In  selecting  the  three  best  plans  Mr,  Paley  had  care- 
fully kept  in  view  that  the  award  should  be  given, 
not  to  the  finest  architectural  design  and  composition, 
but  to  the  plan  that  shows  the  best  appropriation  of 
the  ground,  combined  with  the  most  suitable  eleva- 
tion; in  fact,  the  competitors  who  have  best  studied 
the  ground  and  carried  out  the  instructions.  The 
following  designs  are  selected  as  the  best :  "Cotton," 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,"  "Let  Chorley  Flourish,"  set 
No.  1.  It  was  resolved  to  award  the  prizes  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Paley's  report,  and  the  envelopes 
containing  the  addresses  were  opened.  "  Cotton " 
is  designed  by  Messrs.  Ladds  &  Powell,  of  London ; 
the  second,  no  address  or  name  to  be  found ;  "  Let 
Chorley  Flourish"  is  by  Mr.  .1.  J.  Br.idshaw,  of 
Bolton. 

WoRi^op. — The  plans  selected  in  open  competi- 
tion have  been  approveil  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  Tlie  design  for  Larger  boys' 
school  is  \>y  Mr,  J,  F.  Sinclair,  of  Worksop ;  the 
smaller  boys'  school  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  of  12, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  who  is  also 
author  of  selected  design  for  girls'  schooL 


ABCHITECTUKAL    &    AKCHJEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIBS. 

Rkading  Architectural  and  Arch-eological 
Society, — The  first  excursion  of  this  newly-formed 
Society  took  place  on  'Wednesday  afternoon,  the  8th 
iust.,  when  the  church  of  S.  Andrew,  at  Sonning, 
was  visited  by  the  members  and  their  friends.  Un- 
fortunately the  weather  was  unfavour.able.  About 
thirty  members  were  present,  and  were  conducted 
over  the  church  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  Pearson, 
M,A.,  of  whose  lucid  explanation  of  the  various 
features  qf  interest  in  the  sacred  edifice  the  following 
is  a  brief  resume.  There  has  been  a  chiuch  at 
Sonning  since  the  ninth  century  ;  Saxon  bishops  re- 
sided there  before  .V.  d,  000  ;  but  no  remains  of 
Saxon,  and  but  few  of  Norman,  work  are  now  ia 
existence.  The  beautiful  south  aisle  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  the  fourteenth  centiu-y  ;  the  nave  and 
chancel  were  built  about  1400;  the  north  aisle  and 
north  chancel  .aisle  about  loOO ;  and  the  south 
chancel  aisle  in  1020.  The  tower  is  in  the  Late  Per- 
pendicular style.  In  the  middle  ages  there  existed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church  a  chapel,  dedicated  to 
S,  Sarac,  which  was  in  great  repute  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  persons  atHicted  with  madness.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  interior  of  the  church 
is  the  richly  sculptured  stone  ."irch  on  the  north  side 
of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  thought  that  it  may  liave 
been  raised  over  an  Easter  sepulchre,  or  have 
belonged  to  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sorac.  Many  monu- 
ments of  archieological  and  local  interest  are  to  be 
found  in  the  church.  The  peal  of  bells  is  a  fine  old 
one.  There  is  an  inscription  on  each,  but  one  is  of 
peculiar  interest  as  a  memento  of  the  days  of  Queeu 
Anne,  when  the  people  pressed  upon  her,  crying, 
"We  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  God  and  Dr. 
Sacheverell,''  It  is  "Ecclesia?,  Regin.ne,  Sacheverel- 
lisque  cano  laudes,"  and  bears  diite  "1711,  R,  Phelps, 
fecit,"  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  vic.tr  was  proposed 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr,  Charles  Smith, 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Lewin  G.  Maine,  and  the 
members  then  dispersed,  many  of  them  to  t.ake 
sketches,  rubbings  of  brasses,  &c.  The  Society, 
which  was  founded  in  October  last,  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley,  and  of 
Messrs.  Higford  Burr,  S.  Aubyn,  and  Alfred  Water- 
house  ;  Mr.  Fred.  W,  Albury  is  the  vice-presideut ; 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  the  hon.  secretary. 

The  Lincoln  Diocesan  AkchitecturalSociety, 
— This  Society  will  hold  its  annu.al  general  meeting 
this  year  at  Holbeach,  on  .Tune  5  and  (>,  On  the 
former  day  an  excursion  will  be  made  to  the  follow- 
ing churches  : — Fleet,  Gedney,  Long  Sutton,  Tydd 
S.  Mary,  Sutton  S,  James,  and  Whaplode.  On  the 
second  day  an  excursion  will  be  made  to  Ely 
Cathedral. 


*  We  have  given  several  ilUtstratious  of  this  buildiui;       | 


At  the  County  Potty  Sessions  held  at  Lan- 
caster, last  week,  Mr.  Thomas  Baynes,  brick  and 
tilo  manufacturer,  of  Caton,  was  chargccl  with  caus- 
ing a  fire  for  burning  bricks  to  be  mado  within  15 
yards  of  the  carriage  way  in  that  township,  on  tbo 
27th  ult.  The  charge  was  fully  proved,  but  the  caso 
w.as  arranged  by  defendimt  agreeing  to  erect  a  wall 
in  front  of  his  kilns  to  the  satisfaction  of  two  of  the 
magistrates. 

It  is  intended  to  place  a  now  pulpit,  reading  desk, 
and  Irctcrn  in  the  parish  church  of  Rowde,  Wilts, 
and  also  to  fill  three  of  tho  windows  of  the  south 
aisle  with  stained  glass,  as  a  memorial  to  the  lato 
vicar,  the  Rev.  A.B.  Starky.  Mr,  E,  S.  Ilarris,  who 
ately  restored  the  body  of  the  church  at  tho  cost  of 
tho  lato  vicar,  will  bo  the  architect. 
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CHURCHES  ASB  CHAPELS, 

Bkidltxgton  Quay. — The  Wesle3'ans  of  this 
fashionable  watering-place  are  about  to  erect  a  new 
chapel  to  accommodate  1H)0  persons  on  the  site  of 
the  present  chapel,  enlarged  by  the  acquirement  of 
four  adjoining  tenements,  &c.  The  building  is  to 
be  of  white  pressed  stock  bricks,  with  Whitby  stone 
dressings.  The  style  of  the  buililing  is  Italian.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  of  Hull. 

Edinhurgii. — The  interior  of  the  High  Church, 
the  ancient  choir  of  S.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh, 
is  about  to  be  renovated.  According  to  the  plan  for 
the  present  renovation,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  William  Hay,  architect,  there  will  be  a  central 
passage  carried  up  through  the  choir  with  parallel 
passages  in  the  aisles,  floored  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  pulpit  is  to  be  of  stone,  octagonal  in 
form,  and  resting  on  a  clustered  shaft,  with 
detached  columns  beneath.  Beneath  the  great 
east  window  will  be  a  stone  reredos,  of  seven  com- 
partments, with  the  arches  and  pediments,  &c., 
richl}'  sculptured.  The  roj'al  pew  will  occupy  a 
large  space  at  the  westend  of  the  church.  The  stall 
ends  will  be  elaborately  carved,  the  whole  being  con- 
structed of  oak,  and  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
ancient  ecclesiastical  woodwork. 

Hull. — On  the  9th  inst,  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
with  schools,  was  opened  at  Hull.  The  style  is 
Decorated  Gothic,  and  the  materials  stock  bricks 
with  Ancaster  stone  dressings.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  of 
Hull,  is  the  architect.  The  internal  dimensions  of 
the  chapel  are  length,  DOft.  ;  breadth,  47ft. ;  height, 
46ft.  The  building  will  accommodate  1,200  persons, 
and  the  cost  is  £8,000.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Hall  were 
the  contractors. 

Kixg's  Norton. — King's  Norton  Church,  ha^n^g 
been  restored,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday  last.  The 
tower  has  been  thoroughly  repaired.  The  north  aisle 
has  been  rebiiilt  on  concrete  foundations,  and  the 
north  arcade  also  rebuilt,  the  piers  and  arches  being 
taken  down  with  care,  and  the  stones  replaced  in 
their  original  positions  ;  a  lean-to  roof  has  been 
placed  upon  this  aisle,  surmounted  hy  a  parapet  of 
the  stjde  of  the  fourteenth  century  (the  date  of  the 
north  and  south  arcades).  The  nave  has  been  re- 
roofed,  the  gables  have  been  reopened,  and  the  gable 
windows  glazed.  In  the  chancel  a  new  floor  of  Jlaw 
&  Co.'s  tiles  has  been  laid,  and  a  small  Norman 
'•'■  low  side  "  window,  discovered  on  the  removal  of  the 
brick  vestry,  hasbeen  opened.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  is  about  £2,800. 

LuDDiNGTON. — The  new  Church  of  All  Saints', 
Luddington,  was  consecrated  on  the  Vigil  of  the 
Ascension  ;  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  of  Birmingham,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  J.  &,  C.  Callaway,  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  the  builders.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  English,  and  it  is  erected  of  local  blue  lias 
limestone,  with  Corsham  stone  dressings,  and  finished 
internally  with  trowelled  stiicco  on  a  lining  of  brick. 
The  cost  has  been  about  £1,170. 

Newcastle-om-Ttne. — The  newly-erected  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Westmoreland-road,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  was  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  It  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  built  by  N.  &,  R.  Reed,  at  a  cost  of  £4,500. 
The  architecture  adopted  is  after  the  Earlj'  French 
Gothic  during  the  thirteenth  centur}'.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  850  persons,  with  room  for  an 
additional  100  on  hanging  seats.  The  pulpit  is  of 
the  platform  fashion. 

S.  Vige.vn's. — The  parish  church  of  S.  Vigean's, 
near  Arbroath,  was  opened  on  Thursday  week,  after 
restoration.  The  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Scotland,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
centiu-y.  The  whole  of  the  modern  incrustations, 
with  the  roofs,  galleries,  pews,  and  floors,  have 
been  swept  away  ;  the  south  arcade,  being  off  the 
perpendicular,  taken  down,  aud  the  pillars  and 
arches  were  rebuilt  with  the  old  stones.  The  east 
gable  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  erection 
of  a  small  apsidal  cliancel.  A  new  north  aisle, 
larger  than  the  one  removed,  has  been  added,  in 
harmony  with  the  church.  A  vestry  and  heating 
chamber  have  been  provided  under  the  chancel.  The 
walls  of  the  tower  have  been  raised  to  form  a 
belfry,  and  are  terminated  by  a  corbelled  parapet 
and  small  house  with  crow-stepped  gables.  The 
horizontal  ceiling  is  replaced  by  an  open  roof.  A 
small  clioir-gallery  of  an  ornamental  character  is 
raised  high  above  the  arches  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  The  chancel  is  in  the  form  of  five  sides  of 
an  octagon.  The  style  is  lifteenth  century  Gothic, 
of  a  somewhat  plain  type,  to  suit  the  character  of 
the  nave,  the   south  arcade  of  which  is  of  that  date. 


The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  about  £3,000. 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  architect. 

Sherfield-ox-Loddex. — On  Ascension  Day  the 
parish  church  of  Sherfield-on-Lodden  was  reopened 
after  partial  restoration.  The  works  completed 
consist  of  a  tower  and  a  spire  9Gft.  high,  the  latter 
covered  with  oak  shingles.  A  carved  figure  of  S. 
Leonard,  in  whose  name  the  church  is  dedicated,  is 
placed  in  a  niche  above  the  outer  archway,  and  eight- 
coupled  belfry  windows  finish  the  tower.  The  rose 
window  has  been  removed  to  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  and  in  its  place  a  three-light  window  has  been 
put  in,  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  old  font  has 
been  replaced  by  one  standing  upon  a  triple  base, 
with  eight  Devon  marble  columns  surrounding  a 
central  one  of  stone,  with  moulded  bases  and  carved 
capitals.  The  reredos  is  composed  of  Caen  stone, 
with  Devon  marble  shafts.  In  three  panels  above 
the  altar,  are  the  supper  at  Emmaus  an^i  two  at- 
tendant angels.  In  the  four  side  panels  are  figures 
of  the  Evangelists.  These  panels  are  all  Salviati's 
mosaic.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  West  Hugall,  of 
Oxford,  and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  builders,  Reading. 

Stkuck  by  Lightning. — During  the  thunder- 
storm on  Thursday  week  the  parish  church  of  Rain- 
liam,  East  Kent,  was  struck  by  electric  fluid.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  East  Kent,  with 
remarkably  fine  tower  ;  was  erected  in  1457 ; 
and  was  struck  before,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1701. 
— On  the  same  day  the  lightning  struck  the  spire  of 
the  parish  church  of  Brampton,  which  is  180ft. 
high.  The  fluid  displaced  10  courses  of  stonework 
on  the  northern  side,  or  about  15ft. ;  it  also 
split  the  spire  on  the  south  side.  The  fluid  ap- 
parently passed  over  the  hells,  destrojdug  the  wires 
connecting  the  chimes  with  the  clock.  It  is  supposed 
about  40ft.  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Several  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  struck. — During  a 
storm  which  prevailed  at  noon  on  Tuesday  week  the 
parish  church  of  Mashbury,  Essex,  was  struck  by  the 
electric  fluid,  which  set  fire  to  the  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  spire  and  belfry,  which  were  of  wood, 
soon  succumbed  to  the  flames,  and  the  fire  travelled 
eastward  along  the  roof  of  the  nave,  feeding  on  the 
timbers  between  the  plastering  and  the  tiles.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  some  of 
the  fittings  damaged  by  falling  debris. 

WiRKS^^ORTH. — The  parish  church  of  Wirks- 
worth,  Derbyshire,  was  reopened  on  Ascension  Day, 
after  restoration.  The  church  has  still  portions  of 
great  antiquity,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  cruciform 
structure  with  a  nave  of  three  bays,  and  a  total  of 
52ft.  long  only.  The  central  tower  is  supported  by 
massive  pillars  ;  the  chancel  is  very  fine,  and  the 
transepts  equally  so.  It  has  at  various  periods 
undergone  great  mutilation  and  strange  transforma- 
tions. At  one  period  it  had  a  finely  arcaded  tower, 
the  bases  of  the  shafts  of  which  are  plainly  visible. 
The  richness  and  variety  of  the  various  remains  of 
sculpture,  wall  paintings, and  tiling  discovered  during 
the  recent  restoration  of  the  chancel  and  transepts, 
all  point  to  its  having  been  a  place  of  great  richness 
and  beauty.  It  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars, 
but  it  suffered  still  more  by  the  barbarisms  committed 
by  a  gentleman  from  Southwell,  in  1818 — 21.  Under 
the  baneful  judgment  of  that  worthy,  entire  pillars 
were  taken  away,  and  others  nearly  so  ;  large  ad- 
ditions were  taken  in  from  the  church3'ard  and  added 
to  the  chancel  aisles ;  a  gallery  was  placed  in  the 
transept  from  north  to  south,  the  floor  was  raised  a 
yard  above  its  ordinary  level,  the  whole  area  being 
occupied  with  pews  of  every  conceivable  size  and 
inconvenience.  The  fabric,  too,  was  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  repaired.  But  it  has  been 
found  during  the  recent  restoration  that  wherever 
there  h.id  been  a  crack  in  the  walls  it  had  oul}'- 
been  filled  with  mortar  and  then  whitewashed  over. 
In  1867  two  local  builders,  Messrs.  John  AVebster 
tt  James  Walker  reported  to  the  churchwardens  that 
the  church  was  in  a  seriously  dilapidated  condition. 
It  was  thereupon  resolved  to  call  in  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  whose  report  more  than  corroborated 
that  of  Messrs.  Walker  &  Webster.  Mr.  Scott  having 
prepared  plans  for  the  restoration,  tenders  were 
received,  varying  fmm  £8,000  to  £14,000,  the  tender 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gosport,  being  accepted. 
The  contract  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  tower, 
transepts,  and  chancel  being  the  first  part  under- 
taken, and  this  was  the  portion  of  the  work  com- 
pleted and  opened  last  week.  New  north  and  south 
transept  windows  have  been  added,  and  eight 
new  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel 
aisles.  The  chancel  and  transept  roofs  are  of  high 
pitch,  with  moulded  oak  timbers,  and  covered  with 
gray  Yorkshire  stone  slate.  The  roofs  of  the  chancel 
aisles  are  of  oak,  covered  with  lead.  Some  of  the 
walls  have  been  rebuilt  with  coarse  sandstone,  and 


the  old  rubble  walls  have  been  cleaned  and  pointed. 
The  chancel  aisles  have  been  reduced  to  their  original 
form,  and  a  clerestory,  with  six  cinquefoil  tracery 
windows,  has  been  added  to  the  chancel.  The 
tower  has  been  repaired  and  fitted  with  new  louvre 
boards.  The  floor  has  been  wholly  relaid  with  tiles 
from  Messrs.  Mintou,  HuUins,  &  Co.'s,  and  Messrs. 
Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  At  present  the  chm*ch  is 
seated  with  chairs.  The  second  portion  of  the  work, 
beiug  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  is  now  in  hand, 
and  Sir.  Gilbert  Scott  advises  the  elongation  of  this 
part  of  the  edifice.  The  total  estimated  cost  is 
£10,000,  exclusive  of  heating  or  lighting. 

Worcester  CATHKr>i:.\L. — The  newpeal  of  twelve 
bells  at  Worcester  Cathedral  has  been  furnished  with  a 
set  of  chiming-hammers,  by  which  simple  contrivance 
the  whole  peal  may  be  easily  chimed  for  service  by  one 
person.  The  arrangement  is  the  invention  of  the 
Rev,  H.  T.  EUacombe,  rector  of  Clyst  S.  George, 
Devon,  who  first  set  them  up  in  the  year  1821,  at 
Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  where  they  have  been  used' 


ever  since. 
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Armley. — The  opening  of  the  new  workhouse 
erected  at  Hill  Top,  Armley,  for  the  Bramley  Union, 
was  celebrated  on  1  hursday  week  by  a  dinner.  The 
designs  for  the  new  building,  which  are  by  Messrs. 
C.  S.  &  A.  J.  Nelson,  architects,  Leeds  and  Derby, 
were  selected  from  sets  of  plans  sent  in  by  twenty 
competitors,  and  the  work  was  commenced  in 
February,  1871.  The  buildings  are  broken  up  into 
several  blocks,  but  the  character  of  the  architecture, 
which  is  Gothic,  is  uniform.  The  main  block,  the 
workhouse  proper,  is  two  storeys  in  height,  and  has 
a  frontage  of  21oft.,  and  a  breadth  of  47ft.  Over 
the  principal  entrance,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
block,  rises,  to  the  height  of  about  C5ft.,  a  neatly 
designed  tower.  This  entrances  divides  the  buikling- 
into  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
males,  and  the  right  by  the  females.  Flanking  the 
eutrance-hall  on  both  sides  are  the  apartments  of  the 
master  and  the  matron.  From  end  to  end  of  the 
principal  block  runs  a  central  corridor,  from  which 
the  various  wards  are  readily  reached.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  day-rooms  aud  dormitories  for  the 
infirm,  and  also  wards  for  children,  lavatories,  and 
other  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  other  apartments 
for  the  use  of  the  officers,  and  others  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inmates. 

Congregational  Memorial  Hall.  —  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Congregational  Memorial 
Hall,  to  be  erected  in  Farringdon-street,  London,  was 
laid  on  Friday  last.  The  building,  which  will  cost 
about  £30,000,  and  is  to  be  erected  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  J.  Tarring  &  Son,  was  illustrated  and  fully 
described  in  the  Building  News  of  Jan.  12,  1872. 

Haslingden. — The  Haslingden  National  Schools,, 
built  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Bury, 
having  been  found  too  small  for  their  work,  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Tuke,  of  Bury,  have, 
by  lengthening  out  the  two  original  rooms,  and 
adding  new  infants'  school-room,  class-room,  and 
oflices,  gained  the  requisite  accommodation.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  throughout  the  work  to  keep  the 
new  works  in  perfect  accord  with  the  original  design 
— a  point  which  too  often  gets  overlooked  in  altera- 
tions of  this  description. 

London. — In  connection  with  the  Mansion  House 
Station  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  in 
Cannon-street,  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond  have  just 
opened  new  aud  commodious  dining  and  refresh- 
ment rooms.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  large 
refreshment  room,  with  a  marble  counter  30ft.  long. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  are  in  walnut-wood, 
and  above  are  glittering  mirrors  and  encaustic  tiles, 
a  parquetrj"-  flooriug  aiding  the  general  effect.  Small 
serving-rooms  and  other  necessary  offices  adjoin. 
Tiie  larger  and  more  pretentious  dining  saloon  is  oq 
the  first  floor,  and  is  about  100ft.  long.  Here 
walnut  is  again  largely  used,  the  panelling  of  the 
walls  and  the  partitions  of  the  dining  compartments 
being  formed  of  this  rich-looking  wood.  A  decora- 
tive fricEC  runs  round  the  room,  bearing  mottoes 
appropriate  to  dining.  The  dining  compartments 
will  be  designated  after  the  names  of  the  various 
wards  in  the  City.  Above  this,  the  principal,  dining^ 
saloon  will  be  a  dining-room  for  ladies,  retiring- 
rooms,  lavatories,  smoking-rooms,  &c.  The  whole 
arrangements  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  Verity,  architect. 

London. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Royal  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  and  the  Victoria  Embankment,  was  laid  on 
Saturday  week.  The  new  hotel  will  be  one  of  the 
most  imposing  buildings  in  the  City,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  its  site.  It  will  be  in  the  modern  French 
style,  and  will  replace  the  present  ding}'  block  of 
building  which  has  served  for  so  many  years  as  the 
Royal  Hotel.      The  new  building  will  have  a  front- 
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age  of  380ft.,  f^entlr  sweeping  round  from  Bridge- 
street  on  to  tilt'  Embankment,  and  as  5Ir.  do 
Keyser.  the  proprietor,  will  abandon  some  lain!  fur 
the  purpose,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks 
will  be  enabled  so  to  alter  the  approach  to  the 
Embankment  as  to  do  away  with  the  present 
dangerous  crossing  and  the  eontlict  of  traflic  now- 
witnessed  in  front  of  the  hotel.  The  ground  flnor 
and  ba'^cment  of  the  frontage  towards  the  Embank- 
ment will  consist  of  shops,  while  the  hotel  itself 
will  be  apprtmched  from  a  spacious  courtyard  opening 
by  a  gdtcway  on  to  the  Embankment.  Beneath  this 
courtyard  will  bo  the  billiard  room,  lighted  by  a 
large  skylight  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  round 
which  carriages  will  drive.  The  hotel  will  be  fitted 
up  on  the  continental  system,  with  a  spaciou'ri 
dining-room.  The  principal  apartments  of  the  hotel 
will  overlook  the  Embankment  and  the  Thames. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  is  the  architect,  and  Jlessrs. 
George  TroUope  &  Sons  are  the  builders. 


ARCBLSEOLOGICAL. 

DiscovEKiiis  .VT  Westminster  Abhey. — In  the 
excavations  consequent  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Receiver's  House  at  Westminster,  the  bases  of  the 
pillars  and  a  part  of  the  encaustic  tile  floor,  as  well 
as  some  other  remains  of  the  ancient  chape!  of  S. 
Catherine,  have  been  brought  to  liglit.  This  was 
the  chapel  of  the  monks'  infirmary,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  historical  incidents.  The  building 
was  of  the  Transitional  Norman  date,  and  took  the 
form  of  a  parish  church,  with  nave,  aisles,  and  a 
chancel.  Another  discovery  recently  made  at  West- 
minster consists  of  a  large  number  of  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars  of  the  ancient  Norman  cloisters,  some  of 
them  beautifully  covered  with  figure  subjects. 
Apropos  to  these  discoveries,  the  Middlesex  Archrco- 
logical  Societv  held  a  meeting  in  the  Abbey  yesterday 
(Thursday)  tile  16  th. 

Irish  Antiquities. — The  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaological  Association  of  Ireland  has  just  issued 
to  its  members  the  second  part  of  a  complete 
"  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hibernicarum."  The  two 
parts  of  this  work  already  published  are  illustrated 
by  forty-eight  plates,  comprising  12'2  examples  of 
inscribed  monuments  from  Clonmacnois  and  its  neigh- 
bourliood  alone,  none  of  which  are  later  than  the 
Hinth  century. 

Societv  of  Birlical  Arch.eology. — At  a 
meetingof  this  Society  on  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  Kicliard 
Cull  in  the  chair,  Mr.  William  Simpson  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  Haram-esh-Sherif  (IMount 
Moriah),  and  the  probable  site  and  substructure  of 
the  Temple  at  .Terusalem,  with  the  underground 
cisterns  and  aqueducts  there.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  large  drawings  of  sectional  views  of  the 
hill.  A  discussion  followed,  iu  which  Captain  C.  W. 
Wilson,  R.E..  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful 
practical  explorers  of  Jerusalem  antiquities,  gave  an 
account  of  the  water-supply  of  the  Temple.  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson  and  other  members  joined  in  the 
discussion. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

fWe  do  not  hoM  oursolvps  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  rnrrespnmlentM.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  ftll  oommunicatious  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  na  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondcuee.] 

To  OVM  Ueapers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  U3  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOlt 
SI.TAVISTOCK-STHEET,  COVENT-G.VRDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BEU4IAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  .inswer  to  numerous  inquiries,  ilie  Pnliiisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  Uniied  State;;  ean  Tie  supplied 
with  the  Bnn.niso  Nkws,  post  free  from  this  Oftk'e,  for 
the  smn  of  173.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  flold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

Tho  romittJince  should,  in  all  cases,  bo  made  by 
International  Post-ofHeo  Order. 

IS"  American  and  Belgian  Subaerihers,  cpipcciaUij  jrhrn 
renewinfi  thrir  iuhncriptwn.t.  are  particularhi  rrqut'/it'il  to 
avlvise  tho  Publisher  of  the  triinsmissinn  of  ti»o  Post-Oniee 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  fi^r  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Eeceivep;— F.  B.— W.  II.-H.  it  B.— A.  S.— r*.  T  R.— J.TI. 

— H.  W.— J.  CI.— T.  &  Co.— .1.  M'L.— E.  W.  T.— C.  B.  A.— 

O.  &  Sons.— Inquirer.— J.  A.  B.— E.  W.  G.^J.  D.— J.  P.  S. 

— E.  J.— W.  &  B.— K.  A.  P. 
A  SrnscRinER.— Write  to  the  secretary  of  tho  InRtltution 

of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 
W.  T.  T.— Your  reply  is  an  advertisement. 
C.  C.  0.— The  pootrj-  re.speclfu1]y  deelined. 
W.  51.— Address  secrotjiry  of  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London. 
T.  W.  T.— Tho  drawing  was  returned. 


Comspiibcncc. 


THE  KESTORATION  OF  LLANDAFF 

CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Siu, — I  ftdly  appreciate  the  laudatory  terms  in 
which  so  competent  an  authority  as  jMr.  Mackenzie 
"Walcott  has  spoken  of  my  restoration  of  Llandaff 
Cathedral.  But  as  he  has  asked  if  it  be  not  possible 
to  remove  what  he  con.sidcr.s  its  two  defects,  will 
you  afford  me  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  word  or 
two  in  explanation?  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the 
protrusion  of  the  trumpet-pipes  of  the  orii^an,  I  must 
refer  him  to  that  high  authority  Sir  Frederick  Gore 
Ousley,  under  whose  immediate  supervision  the  organ 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Gray  &  Davi.son,  when  I 
have  no  tfoubt  that  very  satisfactory  reasons  will  be 
assigned  for  the  course  that  was  followed.  But  as 
to  the  more  complicated  question  of  discarding  the  old 
reredos,  although  the  responsibility  was  shared  by 
my  late  friend  Dean  Conybeare,  yet  I  am  quite 
willing  to  assume  the  whole  of  it. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  same  objection  has 
been  previously  raised  by  my  friend  Mr.  Edward 
Freeman  and  by  IMr.  Beresford  Hope,  so  that  it  becomes 
still  more  imperative  that  I  should  give  the  reasons, 
as  I  have  already  publicly  done,  which  influenced 
me  in  taking  the  steps  which  have  provoked  so  much 
criticism.  On  removing  a  solid  thick  modern  wall 
built  against  the  east  end  of  the  Presbytery,  I  dis- 
covered the  fine  old  Norman  arch  between  it  and  the 
lad}'  chapel,  and  lower  down  I  came  to  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  Late  Second  Pointed  reredos,  which 
stretched  across  the  entire  length  of  tlie  Presbj'tery, 
but  had  been  so  maltreated  by  tlie  Vandals  who  built 
the  wall  that  in  the  event  of  its  restoration  scarcely 
a  stone  of  it  could  have  been  re-used,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  been  but  a  mere  copy  of  the  original, 
and  of  little  interest,  especially  as  it  would  have 
been  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole 
design,  which  Brown  Willis  informs  us  consisted  of 
two  other  ranges  of  nielies  filled  with  imagery,  so 
that  the  so-called  restoration  would  have  consisted  of 
one  part  a  modern  copy,  ami  the  two  more  impor- 
tant parts  purely  conjectural.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  adaptation  of  the  reredos  to  its  position  involved 
the  destruction  of  the  jambs  of  the  fine  old  Norman 
arch,  which  Dean  Conybeare  so  highly  prized  that 
he  preferred  its  complete  restoration  to  the  loss  of 
the  reredos,  the  more  so  as  the  state  of  his  funds 
forbade  all  hope  of  his  realising  so  ambitious  a 
dream  as  the  restoration  of  such  a  costly  feature  as 
the  old  reredos  must  have  been.  At  this  time,  be  it 
remembered,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  main 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  had  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. Moreover,  at  this  juncture  a  very  liberal 
offer  from  Mr.  Rossetti  to  paint  befitting  subjects  was 
too  tempting  to  decline,  and  this  determined  the 
matter.  Whether  these  paintings  are,  as  Mr.  AValcott 
describes  them,  feeble,  I  must  leave  to  more  compe- 
tent persons  who  are  familiar  with  that  great  artist's 
works  to  determine,  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  should 
say  never  was  a  term  so  misapplied,  but  de  giistihns 
no7i  di>iputa?}dum. 

I  am  by  no  means  wedded  to  the  existing  reredos 
as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  no  one  would  more  rejoice 
than  myself  if  I  were  called  upon  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  the  only  prospect  of  doing  so  would  be 
by  the  sale  of  these  feeble  paintings,  when  the  price 
I  believe  they  would  realise  would  probably  cause 
the  scales  to  drop  from  Mr.  Walcott's  eyes. — I  am, 

&C.,  J.    PlUCIIARD, 

Chapter  and  Diocesan  Architect. 
Llandaff,  May  15. 


PICTURESQUE  HOUSE   PLANNING. 

Sir, — May  X  be  allowed  a  short  space  in  your 
columns  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  a  subject 
suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  admirable 
design  for  Cragside  ? 

No  one  who  considers  that  design  can  dcu}'  its 
author  the  possession  of  a  thoronglily  artistic  appre- 
ciation of  effective  grouping  and  outline  infl\icncing 
his  works  most  successfully,  and  no  one  who  con- 
trasts this  design,  or  those  of  the  few  masters  equally 
great  in  the  same  way,  with  the  designs  produced  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  aim  at  the  picturesque, 
can  doubt  that  efi"ective  grouping  and  outline  are 
elements  sadly  wanting  in  most  of  their  buildings. 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  artistic  instinct  (with- 
out some  portion  of  which  no  man  can  be  a  true 
architect,  painter,  sculptor,  or  poet)  is  distributed  in 
varying  degree  among  the  members  of  the  .archi- 
tectural profession,  and  by  them  variously  culti- 
vated. I  believe  that  the  great  caune  why  so  large 
a  number  of  our  buildings  are  so  iueffcctivc  in  out- 
Vine  and  mass  results  from  the  system  on  which  we 


design  them,  and  from  the  aims  we  propose  to  ourselves 
in  their  design.  A  plan  fulfilling,  as  well  as  can  be, 
certain  rigid  requirements  ;  elevations  raised  on  the 
basis  of  this  plan,  and  designed  on  the  flat ;  slight 
mutual  concessions ;  the  plan  submitting  to  be 
modified  by  the  elevations,  and  they  in  turn  yielding 
some  of  their  ambition  to  the  plan.  This  is  generally 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  way  in  which  we  work; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  by  the  time  we  have  satisfied 
the  conflicting  claims  of  plans  and  elevation.s,  and 
have  ilriven  those  unsolved  residual  difticulties  which 
haunt  all  our  buildings  into  the  darkest  corner,  our 
artistic  sense  is  somewhat  jaded,  and  ourselves 
willing  to  hurry  the  work  out  of  hand. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  herein  we  fail  in  not  re- 
garding our  design  as  a  solid  to  be  mentally  mani- 
pulated until  it  takes  such  form  in  the  imagination 
as  shall  satisfy  the  artistic  sense,  and  lend  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  a  convenient  plan.  A  building 
so  designed  ought  to  charm  us  (as  Mr.  Shaw's  does) 
by  the  ingenious  and  picturesque  distribution  of 
parts,  and  b}'  an  impressive  totaUty  of  effect,  even 
were  it  but  a  solid  mass  without  any  of  those  many 
features  which,  skilfully  handled,  give  beauty  and 
life  to  the  body  on  which  they  appear,  but  which  are 
too  often  used  to  veil  its  inherent  deformity. — I  am, 
&c.,  A.  P.  Goodman. 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION.— THE 
CRITICS  CRITICISED. 

Sir, — If  it  be  true,  as  stated  elsewhere,  that 
house  planning  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  it  is 
also  clearly  obvious  to  those  who  have  read  your 
correspondence  columns  that  still  greater  chaos 
exists  among  the  critics.  As  this  competition  is  not 
yet  done  with  it  may  be  u.=ieful  to  analyse  the  criti- 
cisms (if  they  can  be  called  such)  of  the  designs 
already  published.  Taking  them  in  order  of  merit, 
I  find  Mr.  Lockwood  *■  pulled  over  the  coals  "  for 
culling  ideas  from  BigncU  House,  Oxford,  although  it 
appears  to  me  he  did  well  in  selecting  a  good  model 
to  work  upon.  The  referees  condemned  his  method 
of  entrance,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Belfast 
correspondent  approved.  Instead  of  the  usual 
landing,  Mr.  Lockwood  provided  a  gallery  and. 
well-hole  on  first  floor,  and  was  severely  treated  for 
doing  so ;  but  design  24  was  roundly  abused  for 
containing  quite  the  reverse!  "'Doraus"  endured 
reiterated  comment  because  of  the  position  of  the 
doors ;  in  design  il-t  the  doors  are.  with  scarceh-  an 
exception,  arranged  to  accommodate  the  furniture 
and  obscure  the  rooms  from  without  as  much  as 
possible,  and  '*a  great  deal  of  eccentricity"  was  the 
epithet  applied  to  it.  Mr.  Lockwood's  is  described 
as  "lacking  individuality  of  design."  No.  24  is 
sneered  at  for  aiming  at  architectural  effect,  the  author 
abused  for  executingwork  cheaply,  and  told  in  plain 
terms  tliat  he  had  no  business  to  engage  in  the 
competition! 

"  F.  T."  airs  himself  with  remarkable  assump- 
tion of  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  discloses 
his  inability  to  read  a  plan,  and  declares  '"dark" 
the  front  and  back  lobbies  of  design  24,  although 
each  have  almost  unobstructed  window  openings  of 
about  60ft.  superficial,  besides  other  lights,  for 
ground  and  first  floor.  Other  features  in  the  design 
he  ignores  altogether.  In  these  respects  his  incapa- 
city may  be  pitied.  Some  time  ago  the  Times 
remarked  that  probably  the  present  system  of  water- 
closet  arrangement  would  never  be  improved  until  at 
least  one  architect  and  one  builder  were  hung  for 
the  calamities  they  inflict.  If  that  is  so  I  know  of 
no  more  fitting  victim  than  "  F.  T.,"  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treats  this  matter. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  majority 
of  critics  lose  themselves  over  the  minutia;  of  detail, 
and  fail  to  comprehend  the  chief  and  general  features 
of  design,  to  which  all  other  considerations  are 
secondary,  though  not  without  interest.  Unless, 
therefore,  future  writers  on  this  subject  will  be  more 
circumspect  in  their  statement,  elevated  in  tone,  and 
above  all,  truthful,  the  good  of  this  competition  will 
be  greatlv  marred,  and  your  correspondence  columns 
brought  into  coutempt. 

I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  iu  stating 
that  in  my  opinion  the  chief  characteristics  of  design 
to  which  "attention  should  be  primarily  directed,  are 
as  follows  :  (1)  General  disposition  of  the  block; 
(2)  Aspect  aiul  number  of  principal  rooms  and 
window  .space;  (."J)  The  contiguity  or  relative  dispo- 
sition of  principal  rooms  and  offices,  and  propor- 
tions of  each  ;  (t)  Connection  and  disposition  of  the 
walls  and  partitions  on  the  various  floors  and  roofs ; 
(.i)  Architectural  treatment.  A  building  which  is 
satisfactory  on  all  these  points  can  hardly  fail  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  client. — I  am,  &c., 

Jasies  Hicks. 


May  17,  1872. 
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TINTERN  ABBEY. 

SiK, I  do  not  know  who   is  answerable  for  the 

mistake,  but  tourists  and  visitors  who  are  investi- 
ijating  the  cloisters  of  Tintern  must  be  warned  not 
to  trust  too  imphcitly  to  some  of  the  notice-boards 
which  profess  to  give  the  former  destination  and  uses 
of  the  buildings.  The  "  Almonry."  for  instance,  is 
supposed  to  adjoin  the  refectory,  whereas,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  chamber  was  occupied  as  the 
buttery  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended" to  explain  the  original  object  of  a  mass  of 
masonry  with  an  opening  in  it,  sometimes  boldly 
called  a  "  dole  window,"  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
lavatory  at  the  hall  door  with  its  waste  pipe.  The 
hutch  of  the  kitchen  remains  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
refectory.  The  great  substructure  of  the  dormitor}', 
forming  the  common  room  of  the  convent,  and  the 
stau-3  from  the  former  room  into  the  church,  are  not 
labelled,  but,  with  a  well-meant  yet  mistaken  kind- 
ness, we  are  informed  that  the  whole  chamber  on 
fhe  north  side  of  the  transept  is  a  "  sacristy  ;"  very 


TINTERN 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

Sir, — "W'ould  that  some  fertile  brain  could  devise  a 
plan  whereby  merit  and  ability  might  stand  a  fair 
chance  against  cunning  and  duplicity,  which,  alas!  are 
so  often  found  in  our  public  competitions,  thus  de- 
barring true  merit  and  hard-earned  experience  from 
reaping  their  just  reward.  A  most  barefaced  trans- 
gression against  all  that  is  fair  and  above-board  has 
recently  come  under  my  notice,  which  to  my  mind 
richly  deserves  publicity,  in  order  that  others  may 
escape  being  duped  in  a  similar  manner.  Some  few 
weeks  since  a  premium  was  offered  for  the  best  design 
for  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  to  be  erected  in  a 
town  within  thirty  miles  of  Hull;  with  a  stipulation 
that  the  successful  competitor  should  carry  out  the 
design  submitted  by  him.  Some  eighty  designs  were 
accordingly  submitted,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  among  so  large  a  number  there  were  many  of 
considerable  merit.  But  the  adjudicators  seem  to  have 
totally  ignored  this  indispensable  qualitication.  After 
two  or  three  architects  refused  to  undertake  the  affair 
for  less  than  3^  per  cent,  commission,  a  man  is  foimd 
at  2  per  cent.,  who,  previous  to  his  debut  and  usurping 
the  title   "architect"  a  year  or  two  since,  probably 


HOW  ARCHITECTS  ARE  TREATED  IN  THE 
WEST, 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  the  following  clauses, 
extracted  from  the  particulars  of  competition  for  lay- 
ing out  an  estate  for  the  Tiverton  Land  and  Building 
Company,  Limited?— 

"  To  Architects. — The  directors  of  the  Tiverton  Land 
and  Building  Company,  Limited,  are  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving designs  for  laying  out  about  twelve  acres  of 
land  for  the  erection  of  villa  residences  near  the  town 
of  Tiverton.  A  premium  of  £20  will  be  given  for  the 
most  approved  design,  and  one  of  £0  for  the  next  best. 
The  designs  which  obtain  premiums  are,  with  the 
plans,  &c.,  to  become  the  property  of  the  directors, 
who  do  not  bind  themselves  to  employ  any  competitor 
to  carry  out  or  overlook  the  work.  The  designs  are  to 
comprise  elevations  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  villas,  plans 
for  each  floor,  transverse  sections,  specifications,  and 
estimates.  A  tracing  from  a  ground  plan  and  further 
particulars,  with  conditions  to  be  observed,  may  be 
obtained  ou  application  to  the  secretary." 

On  applying  for  the  particulars  and  a  tracing,  from 
plan,  I  was  informed  by  the  secretary  to  the  company 
that  the  "plans  and  conditions  may  be  seen  at  my 
gffice,  and  copies  of  them  taken."  Of  course,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  competitors  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  site,  but  in  this  case  it  was  un- 
necessary. In  spite  of  the  distance  from  London  and 
the  cost  of  travellingj  find,  on  referring  to  the  Tiverton 
Gazitte,  that  the  plans  of  a  Loudon  architect  of 
eminence  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
(.fie)  were  selected. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  impose  au  entrance 
fee  of  10s.  on  each  competitor  for  prizes  for  cottage 
plans.  This  is  a  more  liberal  offer  than  the  one  brought 
to  your  notice  by  "  Old  Stager."  The  following  adver- 
tisement, cut  from  the  Tiverton  Gazette,  may  interest 
your  readers: — 

"  To  Architects  and  Builders. — The  parishioners  of 
Upton,  near  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset,  are  desirous  of 
receiving  plans  for  a  school-house  (to  accommodate  50 
children),  residence,  and  oifices.  Plans  to  be  sent  to 
the  Kev.  J.  Bere,  Skilgate  Rectory,  near  Wiveliscombe, 
on  or  before  1st  May  next,  with  amount  of  probable 
cost.  No  fees  will  be  paid  for  the  jjlans  not  approved 
of,  and  the  parishioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  any  plan.'' 

The  profession  must  be  in  a  very  had  state  when 
members  are  treated  in  sucli  a  manner  by  companies, 
boards,  and  societies,  having  men  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing and  position  as  their  supporters.  Of  what  use  is 
the  Institute  ?— I  am,  &c.,  Busv  B. 


CUEST  holse: 


possibly  the  eastern  portion  was  thus  allotcd,  but  it 
was  shut  off  from  the  -western  bay  by  a  stout  wall, 
and  communicated  directly  with  the  church.  This 
outer  room,  approached  under  a  double-arched  door- 
way, I  take  to  have  been  the  regular  parlour.  No 
notice  is  taken  cf  the  aumbry  and  slype  on  tlie  north 
side  of  the  chapter-house  or  of  a  parlour  opening  from 
the  north  alley.  The  traces  of  building  in  the 
Orchard,  which  has  been  called  the  guest-house,  no 
doubt  were  those  of  the  infirmary.  It  seems,  from 
certain  indications,  that,  as  at  Foiintains,  Beaulieu, 
Byland,  and  Netley,  a  narrow  Galilee  with  a  pentice 
fronted  the  west  door.  Northward  of  it  was  the 
guest-house.  There  is  a  striking  correspondence 
between  the  plans  of  Netley,  Tintern,  and  Boyle. 
They  deserve  to  be  thoroughly  worked  out. — I  am, 
&c.,  M.\CREXZIE  E.  C.  Walcott. 


ARCHITECTS     AND     THE    ROYAL    AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — Will  the  day  ever  come  when  public  com- 
mittees shall  offer  architects  as  much  remuneration  for 
their  services  as  the  bricklayer's  labourer  receives  for 
his?  The  Iloyal  Agricultural  Society  invite  architects 
to  send  in  designs  for  cottages  suitable  for  agricultural 
labourers,  and  for  the  mineral  districts.  The  prizes 
for  each  class  of  cottages  are  as  follows:— First  prize, 
given  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  £20;  second  prize, 
given  by  the  Major  Picton  Turbervill,  £10. 

The  condition  demand  "  plans,  elevations,  and  sec- 
tions, with  detailed  plans  and  specifications,  and  a 
priced  bill  of  quantities  ;  "  also  that  "  all  plans,  elev.a- 
tions,  sections,  &c.,  must  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  a  ^in. 
to  1ft." 

Another  conditions  is  so  startling  that  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  reprint  it  for  the  use  of  all  future  building  com- 
mittees : — "  Competitors  must  send  an  entry-fee  of  ten 
shillings  with  each  competing  design." 

If  the  owners  of  the  soil  wish  to  build  cottages  for 
their  retainers,  surely  they  are  rich  enouj];h  to  pay  a 
few  pounds  as  commission  to  a  local  architect  ;  or  why 
not  employ  the  village  schoolmaster,  or  the  handy  man 
who  repairs  the  fencing  and  does  other  odd  jobs  in  the 
carpenter  and  joiner's  line? 

The  agricultural  labourers  are  striking  for  more  pay 
and  less  work ;  surely  it  would  be  well  if  architects 
would  do  likewise,  and  come  to  some  understanding 
with  themselves  and  the  public  as  to  the  terms  under 
which  they  are  willing  to  compete. — I  am,  &c., 

One  Who  Has  STnucK. 


never  worked  an  hour  in  an  architect's  ofl&ce  in  hi 
life ;  but  who,  hearing  of  the  competition,  and  having 
a  few  friends  in  connection  with  the  affair,  persuaded 
a  young  man  who  has  served  about  four  years  to 
make  him  a  set  of  drawings,  and  share  the  reward, 
which  he  seems  to  have  made  sure  of.  Can  no  one 
suggest  a  remedy  against  such  a  procedure?  You  have 
done  much  to  cry  down  these  abuses,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  while  architects  consent  to  compete  in  affairs  like 
this,  it  will  be  long  before  competitions  are  arranged 
in  a  fair,  straightforward,  and  impartial  manner. — 
lam.  &c.,  Indignant  Observer. 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  May  15. 


ROYiVL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to 
state  in  your  columns  that  the  discussion  ou  Captain 
Seddon's  paper  "  On  the  Strength  of  Building  Mate- 
rials" read  at  this  Institute  on  the  22nd  ult  ,  has  been 
adjourned  until  Monday  evening  the  27th  inst.,  at  eight 
o'clock.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  that  paper, 
Mr,  David  Kirkcaldy  has  kindly  promised  to  throw 
open  his  Testing  and  Experimenting  Works  at  the 
Grove,  Southwark-street,  S.E.,  for  the  inspection  of 
members  of  the  Institute,  who  will  be  admitted  on 
presenting  their  cards  between  12  and  4  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day the  2;)th  inst. — I  am,  &c., 

Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Sec,  F.R.I.B.A. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W.,  May  !■!. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sir, — A  short  time  since  we  received  circulars  from 
the  Masons'  and  Joiners'  Societies,  asking  the  conces- 
sion of  51  hours  per  week,  and  a  rise  of  wages  from 
Sd.  to  9d.  per  hour.  We  considered  this  an  unreason- 
able demand,  and,  after  a  conference  with  our  men, 
they  unanimously  accepted  our  offer  of  a  working 
week  to  consist  of  54  hours,  and  wages  at  the  rate  of 
S^d.  per  hour.  The  joiners,  masons,  and  metal  workers 
in  our  employ  have  for  some  weeks  been  paid  on  this 
scale.  This  is  a  compromise  which,  we  believe,  master 
builders  in  London  would  willingly  give,  and  we  also 
believe  that  the  large  majority  of  the  men  would 
gladly  accept  similar  terms,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
so  by  those  who  jirofess  to  represent  them.  The  hardship 
and  misery  entailed  on  the  working  classes  by  these 
unfortunate  striki.'S  are  incalculable,  and  we  hope  that 
the  present  dispute  will  be  amicably  settled  without 
recourse  being  hud  to  any  extreme  measures. — We  are, 
&c..  Cox  &  Sons, 

Southampton-street,  Strand,  May  15. 


Itttcrammuiiiration. 

— • — 

QUESTIONS. 

[3562.]— Voluntary  Architectural  Examina- 
tion.— I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  who  would  enlighten  me  upon  the 
above  subject,  as  regards  when  and  where  they  are 
held,  what  subjects  the  candidates  are  examined  in,  is 
there  auy  limit  as  to  age,  or  any  other  particulars  in 
connection  therewith. — Country  Aspib.int. 

[2.56.3.] — Fireproof  Floors.— Will  some  reader  of 
your  columns  kindly  answer  the  following?  What 
system  or  systems  of  fireproof  flooring  have  been  nsed 
in  some  of  the  large  hotels  connected  with  railway 
termini  in  London  ^  Also,  to  what  extent  are  they 
used,  and  what  is  the  price  per  square  ? — J.  J.  K. 

[2.3C4.]— Practice  of  the  Profession.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  what  is  the  practice  of  the 
profession  in  the  following  cases  ?  1.  When  a  quan- 
tity surveyor  has  supplied  quantities  for  a  job  which, 
the  tenders  having  been  received,  is  found  to  cost  too 
much,  and  is  therefore  abandoned,  who  pays  him  for 
his  labour  in  that  case ?  2.  When  the  job  goes  on  in 
part  or  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  the  original  quantities 
are  set  aside,  the  builders  tendering  in  the  second  in- 
stance on  their  own  quantities  or  ou  what  they  can 
make  out  of  the  original  ones,  how  is  the  said  surveyor 
to  be  paid  in  that  case— on  the  amount  of  lowest  tender 
based  on  the  original  quantities,  or  on  the  amount  of 
the  actual  work  (building  work,  that  is)  carried  out  ?— 
C.  C. 

[2.5fi.5.l— Mr.  Hicks's  Design  for  Mansion  — 
Will  Mr.  Hicks  inform  me  whether  the  tower  was 
omitted  intentionally,  or  otherwise,  in  the  longer  of 
the  two  elevations  given  in  the  Building  Kews, 
April  27?— P.  W.  D. 

[2560.]- Decaying  Paintwork.— I  painted  a 
wall  in  the  ordinary  way,  four  coats,  finished  flatting, 
two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Some  action  in  the  lime 
caused  the  colour  to  fade  or  change  very  curiously.  Sis 
months  since  1  painted  this  work  over  again,  and  put 
on  some  ornament  in  artist's  tube  colour.  The  ground, 
which  is  again  flatted,  has  gone  completely  ;  the  orna- 
ment has  not  gone  so  much.  Can  any  one  explain  this, 
or  suggest  a  cure  ? — T.  B. 

[2667.] — Drainage  of  Towns.— To  Mr.  John 
Phillips. — Would  Mr.  John  I'hillips  inform  me 
where  his  paper  on  the  "  Sewerage  and  Drainage  of 
Towns,"  read  at  Glasgow  iu  February  last,  and 
referred  to  in  reply  2.i39,  could  bo  had?— li.  Thomas. 


REPLIES. 

[2-5-J-3.] — Estimating  Cubical  Contents  of 
Buildings. — Measure  from  the  bottom  of  the  brick 
or  stone  footings  to  half  way  up  the  roof,  and  this  will 
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give  tbe  dimension  of  the  height.  This  should  he 
multiplied  by  the  suporlicial  ar«l,  incUuIiui;  all  Ihe 
walls.  I'he  cubical  contents  so  produced  are  nniltii)Ued 
by  the  sum  per  foot  cube  which  it  is  supposed  would 
bo  proper  (or  the  class  of  building  to  be  estimated.  I'ho 
amount  will  he  the  probable  cost,  exclusive  of  fittings, 
which  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  tnsto  and 
requirements  of  the  occupier — S.  ■ri:RXEK. 

[2554.3— Substitute  for  Qlazed  Bricks.— "An 
Architect''  asks  for  a  substitute  for  glazed  bricks, 
which,  from  his  statement,  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  well  acquainted  with,  as  glazed  bricks  were  never 
so  low  in  price  as  now,  and  never  more  plentiful,  and 
not  didieult  to  procure  at  any  time.  They  vary  in 
price  as  in  quality  and  colour,  from  .i*:J  10s.  to  t'-'U  per 
thousand.— A.  Harfield,  27,  Audley-strcet,  W. 

[2505.] — Contents_of  Cistern.— 

T  =  ^-^^ 


T  = 


T  = 


222  X  ■••90S 
1291!  X  2-449S 

222  X  4-90S 
3174-552 


=  2-9135  minutes 
lUb9-57(i  00 


54-SlOO 
or  2  min.  55  sec. — V.  VT.  !>. 

[2.-150.]- Removable  Fittings.—"  C.  P.  E."  will 
find  the  information  he  needs  as  to  the  law  of  fixtures, 
etc.,  in  Iloldsworth's  "Landlord  and  Tenant"  (a  shilling 
handbook),  or  in  the  larger  works  of  AVoodfaU,  or 
AUred  Cox,  or  most  standai-d  books  on  property  law. 
—  Paddington. 

[255(!.]— Eemovable  Fittings.— A  good  list  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  those  which  may  not  be  removed,  is 
given  in  a  book  entitled  "  The  Choice  of  a  Dwelling." 
But  as  "C.  P.  E."  may  not  have  that  book,  I  here 
append  a  list  copied  from  it:  Barns,  granaries,  &c.,  set 
on  blocks  or  pillars,  blinds,  cisterns,  clock-cases,  cup- 
boards, grates,  iron  backs  to  chimneys,  iron  ovens, 
lamps,  marble  chimney-pieces  if  ornamental,  marble 
slabs.  Jlovable  buildings  laid  on  brick  foundations  not 
attached  thereto  :  Ovens,  pumps,  ranges,  shelves,  sinks, 
wainscot  or  panelling  fixed  by  screws.  The  foUowiug 
are  debateable :  Greenhouses,  hothouses,  &c.,  pave- 
ments, sheds,  verandahs,  and  wood  or  iron  porches. — 

EXPEKANTIA, 

[2550.] — Tiling  Floors. — A  man  experienced  in 
tile-laying  recommends  the  placing  a  sheet  of  stout 
zinc  over  the  rtoor,  as  without  this  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  timbers  shrinking  from  the  quantity  of 
-water  used  in  the  process. —  Experantia. 

[2559.]— Tiling  Floors.— Maw  &  Co.  say:.  Wood 
floors  in  up[)cr  stories  may  be  readily  replaced  with 
Mosaic,  the  foundation  being  prepared  by  nailing  fillets 
to  the  joists  at  three  inches  from  their  upper  surface, 
and  the  old  floor  boards  sawn  into  short  lengths  and 
fitted  in  between  the  joists  ui)0n  the  fillets.  Concrete 
may  then  be  filled  in  flush  with  the  upper  face  of  the 
joists,  and  brought  to  a  perfectly  level  surface  by  athiu 
coating  of  cement,  allow-ing  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
more  tlian  the  thickness  of  the  tiles  for  the  cement  to 
be  used  in  bedding  them.  The  tiles  and  cement  will 
occupy  about  the  same  space  as  the  floor  botirds  they 
replace.- P.  VT.  D. 


STATTIES,  MEMOEIALS,  <S:o. 
Mazzini. — Tlie  lt;ili:iu  [lajier-s  anuonncc  an  open 
competition  for  a  statue  in  white  m.arble  representing 
Joseph  Mazzini  in  proportions  somewhat  larger  than 
life.  This  statue  is  intended  to  replace  the  bust 
which  was  deposited  at  the  Capitol  on  the  17th 
March,  187'2.  The  competition  -nill  close  on  the 
1 8th  .1  une  this  year.  .Designs  arc  to  bo  sent  to  81, 
Via  della  Croce,  £oma. 

Monument  TO  the  LateIIeniiy  Bell. — A  hand, 
some  monument  of  Aberdeen  granifo  is  .about  to  he 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  ('lydo  at  Helensburgh, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Henry  Bell,  who  first  applied 
steam  to  navigation  r.n  that  river.  It  consists  of  an 
obelisk  2.'ift.  long  and  ,'lft.  square  at  the  base,  being 
the  largest  <ver  produced  at  the  works  from  one  stone. 
The  bhtck,  whicli  came  from  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Field,  &  Co.'s  quaiTies  at  Stirlingliill,  near  Peter- 
head, weighed  seventeen  tons  in  its  rough  state,  and, 
as  now  shaped  and  jiolished,  it  has  a  w-eight  of  eleven 
tons.  The  obelisk  is  to  be  set  on  a  series  of  steps  of 
the  same  niateri;il  ;  and,  with  dado  and  plinth,  tlio 
total  lieigbt  of  the  momiment  will  bo  34ft. 

Nice. — A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lamb 
has  been  erected  at  the  cemetery  of  Cimies,  near 
Nice,  from  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Welby  I'ngin.  It  is 
executed  partly  in  various  coloured  marbles,  and 
partly  in  Portlaiul,  Mansfield,  and  Path  stone.  On 
the  altar  tomb  is  placed  a  recumbent  figure  of  the 
deceased,  w-ith  angels  hokling  a  cushion  supporting 
the  bead,  the  feet  resting  ujjon  a  Paschal  liiinib. 
Around  the  tomb  aro  sculptured  tho  seven  corporal 
works  of  Mercy,  tbe  eighth  jiancl  being  filled 
with  the  family  arms.  From  the  bronze  tic-rods 
hang  eiglit  flower  baskets,  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & 
Co.  The  angels'  wings  are  also  copper-gilt,  every 
feather  being  worked  and  planted  on  separately. 
The  cost  of  the  monument  has  been  something  under 
£3,000. 


@ur  Office  ^ablc. 


A  FoREiGX  Estimate  of  English  Akchitkc- 
TURE. — Keferring  to  the  competitive  plans  for  the 
German  Houses  of  Parliamcut,  a  ^v•rite^  iu  the 
Coloijnc  Gazette,  perhaps  inspired  by  tbe  recent 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  says : — "  From 
England  about  ten  plans  have  been  received  ^ 
among  others  by  Sang  (?).  Kobcrt  Start  (?).  Wilkin- 
son, Green,  Turner.  Emerson,  Spandon  (?).  Gilbert 
Scott,  Kobinsou.  Tlie  English  have  set  much  value 
on  appearance.  Gigantic  water- colour  paintings, 
richly  framed,  represent  in  the  most  interesting 
manner  the  m;i.sse.s  of  buildings,  -n-ith  many  towers, 
or  richly  crowned  Vith  mighty  cupolas,  with  the 
effect  of  sun  glances  breaking  tlirougli  a  gray 
clouded  sky.  Some  of  these  plans  recal  the  wonders 
of  Indian  architecture,  and  the  impression  is  so 
striking  that  one  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  architectonic  miracle,  and  to  put  aside  the 
(iu  Prussian  architecture)  unavoidable  question  of 
unconditional  and  exclusive  adjustment  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  German  architects,  whose  works  are 
modest,  and  kept  within  narrower  limits,  will  have 
their  difficulties  in  presence  of  these  fairy  works,  as 
they  come  forth  from  the  English  fogs." 

"Wood  v.  Asphalte. — "While  the  municipal 
authorities  in  London  are  replacing  the  last  relic  of 
the  old  wooden  pavement  with  asphalte,  experiments 
with  wood  pavements  are  being  made  in  Paris, 
whence  we  derive  the  asphalte  system.  The  trials 
are  made  with  rectangular  blocks,  about  7in.  in 
depth  by  Sin.  long  and  3^in.  wide,  set  on  a  4iu.  bed 
of  cement.  The  wood  is  suitably  prepared  and 
rendered  damp-proof  beforehand,  and  the  ends  of 
the  blocks  are  cut  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
The  surfaces  of  the  street  are  level  in  one  case,  and 
on  a  slope  iu  another.  The  cost  is  about  10s.  per 
square  yard. 

Infokjiation  on  Building  Stones. — Professor 
Hull,  head  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  lias 
in  the  press  a  work  designed  to  render  practical 
service  to  builders  and  architects  by  information 
about  the  varieties  of  stone  and  their  respective  ad- 
vantages for  building  purposes.  ^'- in  arranging  the 
matter  treated  in  this  work,"  says  Professnr  Hull, 
'•I  have  not  followed  any  ver}' definite  order,  but 
rather  that  which  the  subject  seemed  to  indicate." 
Regretting  the  incorrect  nomenclature  ■which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  architectural  classilication  of  natural 
building  materials,  and  yet  feeling  that  the  adoption 
of  the  mineral  basis  of  rocks  as  the  priaciplc  of 
arrangement  would  render  his  book  less  useful  for 
reference  by  architects,  the  author  has  followed  the 
plan  drawn  out  on  his  fourth  page.  "  Commencing 
with  the  noblest  of  all  rocks,  granite,  I  have  been 
naturally  led  onwards  to  the  allied  rocks,  such  as 
syenite,  porphyry,  and  from  those  to  other  plutonic 
or  volcanic  rocks.  After  these  the  metamorphic 
serpentines  and  marbles  form  a  transition  series 
througli  the  simpler  and  rarer  ornamental  stones 
into  those  adapted  for  building,  and  of  aqueous  for- 
mation." The  work  will  be  published  b}-  Messrs 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Advance  in  the  Price  of  Bricks. — On  Thurs- 
day (yesterday)  week  a  well-attended  meeting  (there 
being  onlj'  two  masters  absent)  of  the  master  brick- 
makers  of  the  district  of  Farnworth  and  Kersley 
was  held  at  Kersley,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  present  price  of  patent  and  common  bricks. — I\[r. 
Grundy  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  urgctl  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  bricks. — 'Mr.  Oakes  said 
that  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  wages,  and 
the  augmented  cost  of  fuel  and  other  materials,  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  briclvS  should  be  adopted  at 
once.  At  present  the  net  cost  of  bricks  to  tiie 
maker  was  22s.  Id.  per  thousand,  but  they  had 
only  charged  the  public  a  little  over  20g.  for  the 
past  twelve  months. — After  further  discussion,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  on  and  after  Monday, 
May  13.  common  bricks  should  be  charged  243.  per 
thousand,  and  patent  bricks  27s.  per  thousand. 

Death  of  M.  Ee-scarne. — The  Athrjiceum  an- 
nounces the  death  of  M.  LescarnJ.  sculptor,  i»f  Paris, 
which  took  place  on  Sunday,  April  21.  He  was  boru 
at  Langres,  in  171*1),  attracted  considerable  notice 
before  ho  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  sustained  his 
reputation  by  statues  of  "  Andromeda"  and  "  Clytic." 
TIic  "Jlarguerite"  on  the  terrace  of  the  Luxembourg 
washy  him;  his  other  works,  which  are  numerous.have 
considerable  excellence  ;  among  them  is  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Marlot,  in  tlie  Cliapel  of  S.  George, 
Notre  Dame,  Paris. 

Hints  as  to  the  EMi-LOYiyiENT  of  Bi<asting 
Powder. — "  Powder  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master,"  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
handling  it,  says  au  Australian  paper.     Strict  atten- 


tion ♦o  the  following  rules  would  prevent  many  an 
accident : — First,  only  the  best  powder  and  safety 
fuse  should  be  used;  the  stuff  used  for  tamping  to 
be  free  from  quartz,  spar,  or  flinty  matter — clays, 
slate  finely  pulverised  and  dry,  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best ;  second,  ragged  holes  to  be  made  smooth 
b}-  claying,  or  the  safety  fuse  to  be  protected  by  a 
tube  of  guttapercha  or  indiarubbt-r,  or  by  being 
bound  iu  some  hempen  substance  ;  third,  no  powder 
should  be  left  about  the  walls  of  the  hole  ;  fourth, 
the  charge  should  be  passed  down  through  a  tube 
having  a  funnel  or  bell  mouth;  tifth,  wet  or  damp 
holes  should  be  charged  with  a  cartridge,  or  the 
powder  placed  in  a  bag  made  of  some  impervious 
material — a  composition  of  pitch  and  coal  or  wood 
tar  would  answer  well.  The  ramming  bar  to  be 
copper,  or  iron  tipped  or  capped  with  copper. 
Sixth,  a  mis-fired  hole,  or  hole  holding  fire,  should 
never  be  bored  cut,  the  drill  or  borer  always  cutting 
deeper  than  the  water,  reaching  the  charge  first. 
Holes  have  been  known  to  hold  fire  for  many  hours. 

INCUE.VSING  Scarcity  of  American  Timber. — 
The  last  report  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Bureau  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  people  to 
do  what  the}^  can  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  timber 
by  planting  young  trees.  A  little  attention  on  the 
part  of  landholders  to  this  matter  (says  an  American 
paper)  would  not  only  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  but  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
estates,  and  prevent  what  is  really  in  danger  of  over- 
taking us — a  wuod  famine.  Over  50,0(IU  acres  of 
land  were  denuded  of  timber  between  1850  and  18(10, 
and  are  now  fruitful  farms.  Aside  from  the  uses  of 
wood  for  fuel,  fencing,  &c.,  it  ranks  as  a  necessity 
in  many  of  the  arts  and  in  various  industrial  call- 
ings. American  oak,  pine,  and  walnut  enter  largely 
into  our  exports.  When  we  thinlv  of  the  immense 
amount  of  timber  required  for  the  construction  of 
wharves,  piers,  railways,  ttc,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  measures  should  be  taken  not  only  b}*  the  indi- 
vidual owners  of  land,  but  by  the  Legislature,  to 
provide  against  wanton  destruction  of  forests,  and 
for  the  repairing  of  necessary  loss  and  waste  of 
timber.  It  appears  to  us,  also,  that  in  view  of  tho 
rapid  decay  of  wood  used  for  piles,  sleepers,  and 
other  similar  purposes,  it  would  be  well  to  subject 
the  material  so  used  to  the  Bethell  or  some  such 
process,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  decay.  It  i& 
said  that  wood  which,  after  teing  submitted  to  that 
process,  was  used  for  railroad  ties  and  bridge  timber, 
was  found,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  use  and 
exposure,  to  be  as  sound  as  new  timber. 

"Iron  Famine" (!). — The£os(on(lilassachusetts)- 
Globe  sounds  a  note  of  alarm  at  the  threatening 
iron  famine.  It  is  stated  that  2.i!0(>,000  tons  Avere 
used  in  the  United  States  last  year,  of  which 
2,OUO,000  were  produced,  and  the  remainder  imported. 
A  careful  estimate  oi  the  increased  consumption 
during  the  present  year,  and  of  the  probable  supply, 
demonstrates  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  expect 
a  very  large  deficit  in  supply.  Prices  of  American 
and  imported  iron  have  advanced  fully  one-third 
within  the  last  three  months. 

Compensation  to  "Workmen  fou  Accidents. 
— The  Leeds  Mercury  saj's:  A  Bill  will  shortly  be 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morrison  which  will  cause  some- 
what of  a  flutter  among  employers.  Its  object  is  to 
alter  the  existing  law  with  respect  to  compensation, 
granted  to  workmen  in  case  of  accidents,  and  to 
make  it  more  fav(>urable  to  tlic  men.  Mr.  Ilinde 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Jlelly  have  agreetl  to  place  their 
names  on  the  back  of  the  measure,  which  has  received 
the  sauction  and  approval  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  Trades'  Unions. 

The  Patent  L^niversal  OirrsiDE  Blind. — A 
new  outside  window-blind,  introduced  by  Mr  G.  A. 
Williams,  of  Bayswater,  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  and  the  great  saving  effected  in 
making  and  fixing  it.  It  is  also  very  simple,  and 
when  drawn  up  occupies  .so  little  space  that  the 
case  necessary  for  it  excludes  far  less  ligiit  than  the 
cases  of  other  blinds. 

Sea-Water  in  London. —  It  only  needs,  we 
{Lancet)  think,  a  little  energj'  on  the  part  of  the 
caterers  for  London  wants  to  bring  to  a  successful 
issue  the  project  first  started  in  our  columns  of 
placing  the  metropoHs  in  possession  of  suchasupply 
of  sea-water  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  regular 
bathing  of  as  many  Londoners  :vj  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  most  salutary  practice.  If  the 
sea-water  was  once  brought  to  town — and  this  seems 
to  be  an  easy  matter  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view — the  demand  for  it  would,  we  btlicve,  be  niucli 
larger  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  in  place  of 
a  solitary  floating  bath  here  and  there  to  which  per- 
sons could  gain  access  for  au  occasional  jdungc,  in 
process  of  time  no  part  of  the  metropolis  would  be 
without  its  small  salt-water  lake.  We  do  not  despair 
of  seeing   the  Serpentine  supplied  with  sea-water- 
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In  aildition  to  the  mere  luxury  which  the  sea  hi 
London  would  secure  to  the  inhabitants,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  certain  hygienic  benellts 
would  result  from  the  passage  of  the  sea-water  iuto 
the  sewers,  if  that  should  ever  reach  a  considerable 
amount. 

Eaphael's  Cartooss. — With  a  view  to  preserve 
accurate  copies  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  the 
lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ou  Education, 
acting  through  a  committee,  propose  to  select 
nine  artists  to  make  preliminary  studies  of  given 
parts  of  three  of  the  cartoons.  Artists  will  first  he 
required  to  complete  an  accurate  copy.either  in  water- 
colours,  tempera,  or  oil,  of  a  photograph,  full  size, 
of  a  head  selected  from  the  Beautiful  Gate.  These 
will  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  by  the  31st  July,  1872.  From  the 
candidates  so  competing  nine  may  be  selected  to 
make  accurate  coloured  copies  from  the  cartoons 
themselves  of  portions  set  out  by  the  committee  as 
a  final  test.  Candidates  will  be  allowed  ^2  per 
week  for  not  more  than  eight  weeks  to  complete 
these  copies,  which  will  be  the  property  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  If  the  competition 
prove  satisfactory  a  further  selection  of  portions  of 
the  cartoons  will"  be  made,  to  continue  the  work  of 
reproduction.  * 

Class  of  Constkuction  and  PriVCtice,  Akchi- 
TECTL-RAL  ASSOCIATION. — This  class  wiU  hold 
its  fourteenth  meeting  for  the  present  session 
on  Fridav  evening  nest,  the  2'ith  inst.,  when 
the  subject  will  be  "  Survejdng  and  Mensuration." 
The  following  are  the  questions  : — 1.  Give  an  illus- 
tration from  a  surveyor's  field-book;  also  from  a 
leveller's.  Explain  both.  2.  How  would  you  chain 
on  a  line  obstructed  by  a  pond,  a  building,  or  hy  a 
river  across  which  the  chain  will  not  reach?  3.  In 
surveying  a  wood  you  have  to  keep  the  chain  lines 
on  the  outside;  how  would  you  tie  them  so  as  to 
plot  and  check  your  work  ?  4.  A  portion  of  railway 
cutting  is  3Gft.  wide  at  formation  level,  and  one  fur- 
long in  length  ;  side  slopes  1  in  2  ;  height  to  surface 
at  one  end  20ft.  and  oOf t.  on  each  side  respectively ; 
at  other  end  1.5ft.  and  35ft.,  the  ground  sloping 
gradually  between.  Give  the  cubic  content.  5. 
What  wiU  it  cost  to  decorate  a  semi-circular 
dome  loft,  diameter  for  a  height  of  3ft.  from  the 
springing,  at  £1  per  foot  super  ?  G.  A  circular  pond 
one  acre  in  area  has  a  fence  round  it  at  a  distance 
of  20ft.  from  the  edge.  Required  the  length  of  the 
fence  and  the  area  of  the  ground  it  encloses. 

An  Experdiental  Gas-works.  —  A  German 
Society  of  Gas  and  Water  Experts  in  America  have 
under  consideration  a  plan  for  establishing  an  ex- 
perimental gas-works,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
various  questions  which  maj'  arise  in  the  details  of 
their  profession  by  actual  experiment.  The  pro- 
posed plan,  if  adopted,  will  be  upon  a  large  scale,  so 
as  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  conditions 
mtt  with  in  practice. 

The  Works  of  Turner  axd  Mitlready. — 
Recently,  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus, 
Mr.  R.'Leibreich,  the  eminent  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  results  of  de- 
fective vision  upon  paintings,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  works  of  Turner  .and  Mulre.ady.  "There  were 
some  illustrative  experiments,  demonstrative  of  the 
fact  that  Turner,  in  his  later  years,  could  not  see 
things  as  they  were,  but  that  they  appeared  to  him 
elongated  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  immediate  effect 
being  the  production  of  that  haziness  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  his  later  works.  Similarly  in  Mul- 
Teady's  case,  it  was  shown  that  the  painter's  eye 
gradually  became  discoloured  with  age,  and  thus 
■caused  an  intense  blue  or  purple  to  predominate  in 
his  later  pictures,  a  defect  which  could  be  entirely 
neutralised  by  viewing  them  through  a  yellow  glass. 
Re- Varnishing. — Old  jobs  should  be  rubbed  well 
•with  pumice-stone  and  water,  the  bare  wood  being 
covered  with  lead  colour.  All  spots  not  bare  can  be 
touched  up  with  de.ad  colour ;  then  put  on  a  coat  of 
rubbing  varnish.  If  there  be  spots  yet  not  coloured 
properly,  they  can  be  fixed  for  the  next  or  finishing 
coat.  It  is  generally  the  cheapest  plan  to  colour  the 
carriage  part  over  and  stripe  anew,  as  it  is  a  long, 
tedious  job,  to  touch  it  up,  and  never  looks  well. 

To  Bind  a  Brush. — Brushes,  when  new,  should 
be  bound  at  least  one-third  the  length  of  the  hair,  to 
preserve  them  and  render  them  better  for  use.  Some 
painters  bind  a  strong  cord  round  and  round  to  the 
proper  distance,  and  secure  each  end  to  the  handle. 
But  a  better  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of  strong  muslin 
and  wrap  one  thickness  around  the  hair,  then  tie 
a  cord  firmly  around  the  same  as  low  as  you 
desire  the  binding  to  come ;  then  fold  the  mushn 
back  toward  the  handle,  and  fasten  it  by  tacking  the 
margin  around  the  border  of  the  original  binding. 
This  method  makes  a  very  neat  binding,  especially 
for  varnish  brushes. 


•WATEB    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTEE.S. 

The  Water  Suri-LT  or  the  Metropolis. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Worlvs  on  Friday  last, 
tlie  Parliament.ii'y  Committee  presented  a  report  on 
the  regulations  for  a  constant  supply  of  water  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  and  sub- 
mitting a  series  of  amended  regulations  to  bo  pro- 
posed to  the  Board  of  Tr.adc.  in  substitution  for  those 
made  by  the  companies. — Mr.  Dalton  said  the  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  companies  were  of  such  a 
restrictive  character  that  if  they  were  adopted  there 
would,  in  fact,  be  no  constant  supply.  The  regula- 
tions did  not  become  law  till  they  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  Board  had 
referred  the  regulations  for  tlio  opinion  of  this  Board. 
He  moved  the  adoption  of  amended  regulations, 
which  would  secure  to  the  inhabitants  a  constant 
supply  of  water. — Mr.  Newton  said  this  was  a  most 
important  matter,  because,  if  the  companies  should 
succeed  in  passing  tlieir  regul.atious,  they  would 
defeat  the  object  the  Board  had  iu  view.  The 
motion  was  carried. 


MEETINGS    EOK    THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Wednesday.  —  Architectural  Association.— 
Meeting  of  Elementary  Class  of  Design  ; 
subject :  '■  Front  of  timber  house,  with 
such  a  section  as  is  necessary  to  show  the 
construction  (fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury)."   S  p.  m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.— Meeting 
of  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice; 
subject  ;  "  .Surveying  and  Mensuration." 
6.3U  p.  m.— Meeting  of  Class  of  Design  ; 
subject ;  "  Elev.-.tion  and  section  of  half- 
timbered  house  ami  shop-front  in  street, 
25ft.  frontage."     s  p.  m. 


CHIPS. 

On  Siiturday  afternoon  last  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Penistone< 
The  building  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  will  ac- 
commodate 400  persons,  the  cost  being  about  £1,600. 
The  work  has  been  let  to  various  local  contractors. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Bamford  .are 
going  to  ereet  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  his 
native  town  (Middleton,  Lancashure),  at  a  cost  of 
£600. 

The  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  are  building  a  monu- 
ment of  white  marljile  to  Mazzini  in  the  famous 
quareies  in  which  7,000  Athenians  were  confined 
after  the  siege  of  Syracuse  and  the  defeat  of  Nicias. 
On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stones  of  two 
new  harbours  were  laid  at  Bonne  Nuit  and  Grevo- 
de-Lecq,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Jersey, 
the  contract  for  the  former  being  £7,000,  and  fortho 
latter  £8,000. 

The  township  of  Blackrod  has  agreed  to  adopt  the 
Local  Government  Act. 

A  new  Baptist  Chapel  at  Briercliffe  was  opened 
on  Tuesday  week.  The  cost  of  the  building  has 
been  £600.  Messrs.  Oates  &  Stanworth,  of  Wors- 
thome,  were  the  contractors  for  the  masons'  work, 
the  joiner.s'  work  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Wise- 
man, of  Burnley.  Sittings  are  provided  for  340 
persons. 

A  new  police  and  fire  station  has  been  erected  in 
Manchester  at  a  cost  of  £10,775,  covering  an  area  of 
1,480  square  yards.  Tho  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Lyude,  the  city  surveyor,  and  Messrs.  R. 
Neili  &  Sons  were  tho  contractors. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  International  Workmen's 
Exhibition  in  the  Palais  do  I'lndustrie  on  July  15th, 
its  principal  object  being  the  furtherance  of  domestic 
economy.  Thus  .articles  of  food  and  details  relating 
to  the  better  warming  aud  lighting  of  houses  will  be 
specially  exhibited. 

The  new  Educational  Institute  at  Harwood  was 
opened  last  week.  The  building  has  been  erected 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Darbishire,  .architect,  of 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  h.as  withdrawn  the  resignation  he 
had  tendered  of  liis  appointment  as  superintending 
gardener  of  the  Victoria  aud  Albert  Embankments. 

Considerable  quantities  of  human  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of 
some  new  premises  on  the  west  side  of  Charterhouse- 
street,  near  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market. 

The  dead  wall  formerly  opposite  Sion  College, 
London  Wall,  whicli  shut  in  the  churchy.ard  of  S. 
Alphage,  has  been  removed,  and  a  light  iron  railing 
substituted,  preparatory  to  turning  the  plot  into  a 
garden.  This  improvement  inlight  and  cheerfulness 
is  further  enhanced  as  it  exposes  to  view  the  fine 
piece  of  the  old  London  wall  there  remaining. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  a' 
Hampstcad  were  laid  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  chape' 
is  one  of  fifty  to  bo  built  in  or  near  the  metropolis 
during  tho  next  nine  or  ten  years.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  A.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Nutt 
tlie  builder. 

Asphalte  paving  is  about  to  be  laid  down  in  Old- 
street,  Shoreditch,  in  front  of  tho  Town  Hall. 


Tho  new  L.ambeth  Workhouse  promises  to  be  a 
more  expensive  affair  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 
Tlie  builders'  (Messrs.  Crockett,  Dickenson,  & 
Oliver)  contract  alone  amounts  to  £41,000,  and  the 
Guardians  last  week,  on  tho  recommendation  of  tho 
architects  (Messrs.  P.an-is  &  Aldwincklc),  decided  to 
apply  to  tho  Local  Government  Board  for  powers  to 
borrow  an  additional  £16,000  for  extra  works. 

A  Bill  to  confirm  a  scheme  prepared  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  tho  preservation  of 
Hackney  Fields  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  tramway  in  the  Commerci.al-road  is  being  laid 
down  very  rapidly  at  tho  present  time,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  length,  from  Whitecliapel- 
road  to  tho  East  India  Dock,  will  be  completed 
before  tho  end  of  next  month. 

Thorno  Wesleytin  School-chapel,  Bacup,  was 
opened  for  public  worship  on  Sunday  week.  It  has 
been  erected  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Russell  & 
Whittakcr,  architects,  of  Bacup  and  Rochdale,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £2,400. 

Tho  Theatre  Royal,  Melbourne  —  tho  premier 
theatre  of  the  Australian  Colonies— was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  ISIth  March.  The  Melbounie  Arptis 
says  :— "  The  destruction  of  three  largo  Australian 
theatres— the  Haymarket  in  Melbourne,  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Opera  House  in  Sydney,   and  now  the 

Theatre  Royal- inthebriefspaceof  eighteenmonths, 
seems  a  remarkable  coincidence." 

On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  new 

schools,  for  tho  parish  of  Shaftesbury  S.  James,  Wilts, 

was  laid  bytheDowager Marchioness  of  Westminster. 

Tho  schools,  which  will  be  erected  by  Mr.   T.  B. 

Miles,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  J.  Soppitt,  architect, 

will  cost  about  £840. 
It  is  proposed  to  restore  Shalboume  parish  church, 

Wilts.      Lord  Ailesbury  has  given  £500. 

The  restoration  of  Purton  Church,  Wilts,  after  a 

design  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  is  progressing,  and  in  a 

few  weeks  the  east  end  will  be  ready  for  use. 

A    new    stained    glass    window    has  just    been 

completed  at  All  S.aints'  Church,  Maidstone,   as   a 

memorial  of  tho  late  Mr.  Alexander  Randall.     The 

window  is  by  a  Brussels  artist,  and  has  cost  about 

£1,000. 


KEW  PATENTED  INTENTIONS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 
.".3S3.  G.  H.  Ellis,  London,  "  Asphalte  roads, 
ways,  and  floors."— Dated  14th  December,  1S71.— 
These  improvements  consist.first.  in  laying  down  two 
layers  of  bituminous  or  asphalte  composition,  the 
lower  layer  being  of  an  inferior  and  softer  quality  to 
and  about  twice  the  thickness  of  the  upper  layer. 
Secondly,  in  a  new  combination  of  bitumen  with  glue 
or  other  analogous  substance,  a  quantity  of  suitable 
gl'it  being  afterwards  added. 

2G72.  E.  GoLL,  Birmingham,  "  Cowls  or  hoods  for 
chimneys,  &c." — A  communication. — Dated  9th  Oc- 
tober, 1871.— According  to  this  invention,  the  body 
of  the  cowl  consists  of  a  chamber  open  at  bottom,  the 
lower  part  being  globular  and  the  upper  part  cylindri- 
cal aud  perforated  with  holes  aud  surmounted  hy  a 
cover.  A  trumpet-mouthed  shaft  or  tube  supports  the 
cowl,  tho  trumpet  mouth  occupying  the  globular  part 
of  the  body  of  largest  diameter.  A  disc  or  plate  is 
suspended  in  the  cowl  immediately  over  but  not  quite 
in  contact  with  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet-shaped 
shaft.  When  tlie  external  air  is  quiescent,  the  air 
rising  in  the  shaft  enters  the  cowl  and  passes  out  by 
the  holes  in  the  cylindrical  part  without  impediment. 
When  a  horizontal  current  of  air  strikes  the  cowl  it 
enters  the  cowl  by  the  holes  described,  but  is  deflected 
by  the  suspended  disc  or  plate  and  escapes  by  the  open 
bottom  of  the  cowL  If  the  current  of  air  has  an  up- 
ward leiulcncy,  it  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  cowl,  is 
dPtii'Otcil  liy  the  trumpet  mouth  of  the  shaft  against  the 
globular  part  over  the  suspended  disc  or  plate,  and 
passes  out  by  the  holes  in  the  cylindrical  part.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  downward  draught 
is  prevented  and  the  proper  action  of  the  cliiniuey, 
ventilator,  lamp,  or  lantern  to  which  the  cowl  is  ap- 
plied is  secured. 

2U7.5.  H.  Hughes,  London.  "Apparatus  for  at- 
tachment to  windows."— Dated  9th  October,  1871.— 
Plates,  tubes,  or  pieces  of  metal  are  formed  with  flanges 
and  projection,  the  flaugcs  to  be  di-iven  into  timber  to 
hold  the  plates  in  place,  and  the  projections  to  receive 
the  wear  and  tear.  If  the  plates  are  of  tubular  shape 
plugs  or  stoppers  are  employed. 

2703.  P.  Brannon,  London,  "  Construction  o 
fire-proof  houses  and  other  buildings."— Dated  12tli 
October,  iS71.—Tliis  invention  consists  informing  the 
entire  walls,  floors,  roofs,  arches,  viaducts,  and  other 
parts  of  auy  building  or  engineering  construction  m 
one  mass  by  tho  employment  of  a  metallic  skeleton 
framework  in  combination  with  and  permeating  a  con- 
tinuous and  undivided  body  of  concrete  or  earthy 
materials.  ,,     ,    ,. 

"710.  S.  Slater,  Oldham.  Lancashire,  Excluding 
drauglits,  &c."— Dated  13th  October,  1871.— Theinven- 
tion  consists  in  tlie  apphcation  and  use  of  a  bar  or 
a  lath  of  wood  for  closing  the  openings  at  tlie  bottom 
of  doors,  and  wliich  tho  inventor  attaches  by  means  of 
bolts  passing  through  the  flaps  of  hinges,  wliich  are 
slotted  perpendicularly  to  enable  the  bar  to  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  any  angle  according  to  the  height  required 
aud  to  suit  tho  inequalities  of  the  floor. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Berlin. — A  Keuter's  telegram  from  Berlin  says  that 
a  general  meeting  of  the  journeymen  masons  and 
carpenters  of  this  city  who  do  not  belong  to  the  local 
union  has  been  held  there,  when  it  was  determined  not 
to  accept  the  conditions  i)roposed  hy  the  provisional 
arbitration  court  of  the  masters,  but  to  maintain  the 
strikes  against  particular  masters  until  the  masters 
shall  agree  to  join  the  arbitration  coui't  instituted  by 
the  men. 

Berlin. — The  strike  in  the  building  trade  in  Berlin 
has  terminated  in  an  understanding  that  a  day's  work 
will  consist  of  ten  hours,  the  rate  of  payment  to  be 
from  one-third  of  a  thaler  (Is.)  to  one  C-'s.  lid.)  and 
one  half  (Is.  jjd.)  per  hour. 

Cii'.\u-riFE.— The  masons  in  Cupar-Fife  and 
neighbourhood,  who  recently  had  tlieir  hours  of  labour 
reduced  from  (Uty-seven  to  Jifty-one  per  week  without 
any  reduction  in  wages  per  hour,  liave  asked  for  an 
advance  from  .^d.  to  ."i-id.  per  hour,  which  would  bring 
up  the  weekly  wage  to  about  what  it  was  before  the 
time  was  shortened. 

r>.\Kwp\. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Darwen 
struck  work  on  the  Ist  inst.  for  an  advance  of  wages 
from  :'Ss,  to  Sos.  per  week.  Since  that  date  one  firm 
(Messrs.  Towuend  &  Pilkington)  have  conceded  the 
advance  to  a  few  of  their  former  men.  The  rest  are 
still  out  on  strike. 

Gi'iLDKOun. — The  carpenters  and  masons  of  Guild- 
ford are  taking  steps  to  obtain  an  increased  rate  of  pay. 

Ipswich. — The  master  builders  of  Ipswich  have 
detern»ined  that  if  the  men  on  strike,  employed  in  two 
or  three  of  the  Arms,  do  not  return  to  work  upon  the 
terms  offered  on  or  before  to-morrow  (Saturday),  the 
Isth  inst.,  there  will  be  a  general  lock-out  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  2 Ist. 

Leeds. — At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Leeds  Operative  Bricklayers  and  Labourers,  on 
Friday  evening  last,  at  .3,  Ludgate-hill,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  note  received  from  the  masters  ])ro- 
posing  arbitration,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  question  of  arbitration  should  not  be  entertained 
in  any  sliai)e  whatever,  the  meeting  pledging  itself  to 
.stand  to  the  notice  as  first  sent  in  with  respect  to  all 
it  contained. 

Le.oiixcton.— On  Jlonday  last  the  Leamington 
builders'  labourers  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages  from 
4d.  to  4  jd.  per  hour,  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  2s.  4d.  per 
week.  The  labourers  had  given  notice,  which  expired 
last  .Saturday,  and  as  the  masters  had  not  conceded 
their  demand,  on  Monday  they  refused  to  work.  The 
principal  builders  of  the  town  held  a  meeting  the  same 
afternoon,  and  decided  to  grant  the  required  advance, 
and  the  labourers  have  consequently  agreed  to  resume 
work.  The  labourers  formerly  received  Ifs.  lOd.  per 
week,  but  they  will  now  have  £1  Is.  2d.  per  week. 

M.vinsTo.vE.— On  Monday  morning  last  the  majority 
of  the  carpenters  in  the  employ  of  the  builders  of 
Maidstone  abstained  from  commencing  the  week's 
'work.  A  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
and  it  was  announced  that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  em- 
ployers, whereupon  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
carpenters  should  "  stand  out,"  but  that  the  bricklayers 
should  not  do  so  at  present.  The  movement  thus 
brought  to  a  crisis  has  extended  over  several  months. 
The  workmen  first  asked  for  a  reduction  of  working 
hours  to  .',4  per  week,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in 
wages — viz  ,  from  i:jd.  to  "d.  per  hour.  To  this  the 
employers  demurred,  and  offered  6Jd.  per  hour  and 
.■iCJ  hours  per  week.  This  proposal  did  not  meet  the 
views  of  the  men,  who  consented  to  meet  the  employers 
half-way  in  money  matters,  but  declined  to  exceed  the 
nine  liours  of  work  per  day.  Upon  this  point  the 
split  has  occurred. 

rLV.MOLTll.— Tlie  workmen  in  the  limestone  quarries 
at  the  West  lloe,  I'lymoutb,  have  had  their  application 
for  an  advanc  of  wages  granted  them. 

SiiEriiEi.n.— The  Sheffield  masons  are  agitating  for 
a  limit  of  forty-nine  and  a  half  hours  weekly.  Many 
carpenters  are  on  strike. 

Si'Dnunv.— The  bricklayers'  labourers  struck  work 
for  an  increase  of  (id.  per  day  (from  2s.  to  2s.  lid.)  on 
Monday  week.  On  Wednesday  week  the  majority  of 
the  men  resumed  work  at  an  advance  generally  of  Is. 
per  week  ;  but  some  of  the  best  hands  are  to  receive 
more,  according  to  the  value  of  their  labour. 

Walsam.. — On  Wednesday  fortnight  a  conference  of 
master  and  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  was  held, 
and  the  former  conceded  the  adv.auce  of  id.  per  hour 
asked  by  the  men. 

1"oiiK.— On  Thursday  week  a  meeting  of  master 
builders  was  held,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
strike  of  operative  bricklayers  and  labourers.  It  was 
stated  that  the  bricklayers  were  asserting  that  their 
employers  hail  g,ven  them  some  reason  to  believe 
six  months  ago  that  the  demand  whieli  they  then 
made  for  7Jd.  per  hour  would  be  granted  on  the  1st 
instant.  This  met  with  a  unanimous  contradiction. 
It  was  further  denied  that  certain  masters  who  had 
been  said  to  have  conceded  the  advance  had  done  so. 
The  deliberations  of  the  meeting  with  regard  to  the 
strike  and  its  effect  upon  the  trade  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  refer  the  dis- 
pute between  tiie  bricklayers  and  labourers  on  the  ono 
part,  and  the  einjiloyers  on  the  other,  to  arbitratioa. 


TENDERS. 
Aston. — For  the  drainage,  kerbing,  channelling,  paving, 
and  other  works  connected  with  the  repair  uf  Victoria- 
road,    Park-road,    and   Church-road,    in   the    Manor   of 
Aston : — 

Jones £9312  1.5    0 

Fitzmauriee 8G52    0    0 

Read  &  Bourne 827.5    8  11 

Palmer  &  Lea  (.accepted) 8011    5    0 

CAMnninnE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  two 
houses,  Hills-road,  Cambridge,  for  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Elborne, 
architect: — 

Bell  &  Sons £422 

Pate 420 

Bedding  &  Son ,'........,.....    370 

Taylor  (accepted) s.is 

COOKHAM. — For  new  chapel  in  connection  with  Cook- 
ham  Union  Workhouse,  Berks: 

Lamb £212-5 

Partlo 2110 

Price 207.3 

Silver ......!..............    1994 

VIckery 1970 

Woodbridge  (accepted) 1,S49 

Dionv,  L1KCOI.NSI11RE.— For  the  Digby  drainage  works. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  0,E.,  Boston,  engineer  :— 

For  For 

earthwork  bridges    For  the 
only.         only.      whole. 

£,  JR  £ 

Leverton 2098  ...  ...  

Brown  &  Hooton  (accepted)...  1407  ...  —  ...  — 

P]o\vnian  (accepted) —  ...  650  ...  

Sherwin _  ...  ...  4rt'2H 

Dosser  &  Weddall —  ].]  ".]  sO-'.o 

Dodman ...  ...  ^762 

Pearson '..'.  __  '..'.  >2(;f!4 

Pattinson —  24119 

Hastixos.— Last  week  the  Guardians  of  the  Hastings 
Union  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Coleman  for  building 
the  casual  wards  at  the  union  house,  for  £.500.  Mr.  Cole- 
man has  since  refused  to  sign  the  contract,  he  having  a 
conscientious  objection  to  being  bound  for  any  person,  or 
asking  others  to  be  bound  for  him,  and  not  being  aware 
when  tendering  that  the  Gfuardians  required  a  bond.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Coleman's  withdrawal,  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Charles  Homan,  the  next  lowest,  was  accepted,  the 
amount  being  £575  5s. 

IIOEnEACH.— The  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Brown 
&  Hateliff,  of  Horncastlc.  for  the  enlargement  of  Holbeich 
station  and  station-master's  residence. 

Hull.— For  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  Port  of  Hull 
Society,  in  connection  with  the  Sailors'  Orphan  Home, 
Park-street,  Hull.  Mr. 'W.  Botterill,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied: — 

Musgrave  &  Son £2780    0    0 

Marshall 2751;  ig    0 

Stanley 27G0    0    0 

Lison  a  Wilkinson 27.58  19    0 

Habbershaw 2732    0    0 

CInrkson 2(!95    0    0 

Sergeant 2091    0    0 

Jackson 26,^4    0    0 

Hockney  &  Liggens  (accepted) 2677^0    0 

Hf/.L.— For  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  Eastella 
House,  Hull.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied: — 

Morrell ;£4ig3    0    0 

Habbershaw 3824  10    0 

Musgrave  &  Son 3SO0    0    0 

Marshall 304I  12    0 

Clarkson 3610    0    0 

Hutchinson  &.  Son  (accepted) 3500    0    0 

London.— For  the  erection  of  a  factory,  with  engine- 
house  and  ehimneyshaft.  at  the  corner  of  BowJing-green- 
lane,  Farringdon-road,  tor  Messrs.  Orrin  *  Geer.  Mr.  W. 
Seckhum  Witherington,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Linsdcll  &  Giffard : — 

Estimates. 


lat. 

Carcase. 

£ 

Little  5237  .. 

Hider  &  Son 44.50  .. 

Willi.ams  &  Son 44.50  .. 

Henshaw&Co 4257  .. 

Eaton  &  Chapman...    4111  .. 

Sabey&Son 4009  ., 

Perry  &  Co 4100  ., 

Palmer  4  Son —  .. 

Browne  &  Holiiuson    3932  ., 

Elkiiigton .3800  .. 

Archiicet's  estimates    3725  .. 


2nd.  3rd. 

Fittings. 


£ 
205 
200 
ISO 
IIS 
190 
211 
127 

100 
142 


£ 
195 
140 
149 
12(1 
1.55 
177 
209 

130 
114 


Total. 

£ 
5037 
4790 
478.5 
4551 
44(!2 
44.57 
4430 
4400 
4228 
40.50 
4095 


London.— For  alterations  at  5G.  Manehester-streot,  Man- 
chester-square, W.  Mr.  W.  Seckham  Witherington 
architect: — 

Elkington £4,ns    0    0 

Knapp 4,sr,    1;  11 

Terrey 41a    0    0 

Little 405    0    0 

Mile-End,— For  the  supply  of  60  fathoms  deal  ends  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Mile-End  Old  Town  :— 
Steel  (accepted) £5  10s.  per  fathom. 

JIiTciUM.— For  the  completion  of  two  pairs  of  villa 
resideiiees,  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  Glebe-Villas,  Mitcham,  for 
Mr.  C.  W.  Drury:— 

Johnson £1947 

Catull  &  Co "'.    {;,rir, 

Collins 1.512 

Dover,  Wells,  &  (3o 1340 

Slatford i.),5o 

J-o'"' !..!..!.".'."!!."    1200 

Bretnall    (accepted) ]ieo 

Kclham  Brothers  &  Co 114.5 

SOUTHSEA.— For  a  photographic  studio,  Souihsea,  Hants. 
Messrs.  Dancaster  &  Inskipp,  architects,  London:— 

Laseelles £550    0    0 

Cnmming  &  Edmunds 5.50    0    0 

Howitt  &.  Co 439    3    (J 


Sutton  Valence,  Kent.- For  Congregational  CTiapel, 
.Sntton  Valence.  Kent.  Messrs.  Sulman  &  Khodes,  archi- 
tects.   Quantities  supplied ; — 

Martin X1753 

Small _ 1725 

Cook "!!"."!!.!!  1080 

Waterson 1070 

Tunbridge&  Dean !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  1615 

Richardson i.5;jo 

Clements '. *  1.530 

Dover  &  (^o 151.5 

Cornelius 1457 

Avard 1450 

Cox  Brothers 1.348 

Bridge 1:343 

Godden 1300 

Wright  Brothers  &  GoodchiId.._ 1275 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

KANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  00,,  Limited, 

auari-jrmen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  <3aftrries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

TO    ARCHITECTS. 

green  roofing-slates. 

AtsiippUed  to  H.RH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Saniringham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slatesare  speeiallyadaptedfor 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

in  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1.200  Slates,  persquara 
2  17  G  ...  lOs.Od 
2  17  6  ...  16s.  Od. 
2  6  0  ...  14s. 
1  18  0  ...  13.S. 
1    7     6    ...    lis. 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  13  by  S  ,.. 
Do.  do.  13  by  7  ... 
Do.  do.  12  by  7  ... 
Do.-       do.        12by  0   ,.. 


Prices  of  largo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSES.  BANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geolog.v,  Jermyn-strect,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster, 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Brighton  School  Bo.vrd,  ,June  in. — For  designs 
for  public  elementary  schools  for  7-5o  children. — 
,r.  Garden,  Juu.,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  The  BaviUon, 
Brighton. 

Kidderminster,  June  1. — For  plans  for  schools  to 
accommodate  COO  children,  for  the  Kidderminster 
School  Board. — W.  M,  Roden,  Clerk,  9,  Church-street,. 
Kidderminster. 

London. — The  Painters' Company  invite  competition 
for  three  prizes  in  "Alto  Kelievo  "  and  ••  Decorative 
Painting."  Specimens  to  be  sent  in  between  the  ISth 
and  25th  of  May. — H.  D.  I'ritchard,  Clerk,  Painters' 
Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane,  t^ueen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 

Rochester,  June  19. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
new  schools  in  King-street,  Rochester,  to  accommodate 
100  infants,  200  girls,  and  200  boys,  for  the  School 
Bo;ird.— Mr.  K.  Prall,  Clerk  to  the  .School  Board, 
Rochester, 

Koval  Agricultural  Societi-  (Cardiff  .Meeting). 
— Prizes  will  be  given  for  plans  of  cottages  suitable  for 
agricultural  labourers,  and  for  the  mineral  districts-— 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square 
London,  W. 

S.  Petersburg,  July  13.— For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  River  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floating  bridge.  .V  prize  of 
6,000  silver  roubles  (about  £.<!25)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fuHHIiug  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  :1.000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  10s.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £206  5s.)  for 
the  two  ne.xt  best  designs. — ^Municipal  Coiucil,  S. 
Petersburg. 

SCARBOROUGn,  June  1. — For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  altering  the  recently  acquired 
yroperty  beyond  the  Spa,  and  in  connection  with  the 
existing  grounds  of  the  company.  A  premium  of 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  £.50  for  the  second 
best  design. — F.  Goodricke,  Manager,  Cliff  Bridge 
Company's  Oflices,  Scarborough. 

Swansea,  June  1. — For  plans  and  elevations  for  two 
school  buildings,  with  teachers'  residences,  for  the 
Swansea  School  Board. ^Dr.  Evan  Davies,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  5,  Rutland-street,  Swansea. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINQ 

ESTIMATES. 

Beccles  Sewerage  Woeks  (Extension  of  Time). 
— Tenders  will  be  receivcil  till  May  2sth. — Mr.  G.  B. 
Angell.  Town  (.'lerk,  Becdes. 

Bedford,  Slay  24. — For  the  erection  of  a  police- 
station  and  oflices. — 5Ir.  J.  Ilorsford,  County  Sur- 
veyor, Well-street,  Bedford 

liiUMiNGiiAM  Gaslight  and  Coke  Cojipanv, 
May  22. — For  the  purchase  of  gas-tar  for  twelve 
months. — ^Ir.  .1.  Slocombe,  Secretary,  23,  Union- 
street,  Birmingham. 

Bl.vckburn,  ,rune  4. — For  the  erection  of  County 
Police-court,  offices,  cells,  and  constables'  residences. 
—Mr.  William  S.  Farley,  Architect,  New  Market- 
street,  Blackburn, 
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LOM)ON.  FRIDAY.  MAY  H,   1S72. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

THE  competition  designs  for  six  schools 
abont  to  be  built  by  the  London  School 
Board  were  exhibited  on  the  premises  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
last.  The  sites  selected  are  Kender-street, 
llatchani  ;  Essex-street,  Stepney  ;  Mary- 
street,  Bromley  ;  Old  Castle-street,  White- 
chapel  ;  and  St.  Paul's-road,  Bow  Common  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  notice  some  of  the 
principal  designs  in  this  order.  The  first  set 
of  drawings  on  our  list,  for  the  Hatcham 
School,  are  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon.  They 
exhibit  a  compact  three-story  building,  in 
which  the  infants,  as  usual,  are  placed  on  the 
ground  floor,  while  the  girls  and  boys  occupy 
the  first  and  second  stories  respectively. 
The  block  throughout  is  two  rooms  deep, 
the  school  in  each  plan  occupying  the  front 
and  the  class  rooms  the  back.  This  arrange- 
ment has  its  advantages,  of  which  economy 
in  ccst  may  possibly  be  one,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently less  favourable  for  lighting  and  venti- 
lation than  a  system  which  admits  of  window.s 
on  both  sides  of  the  mam  apartment.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  these  many- 
storied  structures  effectual  ventilation  cannot 
be  counted  on — at  least,  in  warm  weather — by 
any  appliances  fixed  in  the  ceiling.  The  case 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  one-story 
school,  which,  even  if  it  had  class-rooms 
attached  to  three  sides  of  it,  might  still  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  foul  air  by  dormers 
or  other  contrivances  in  the  roof.  The  fact, 
too,  that  rooms  one  above  the  other  naturally 
have  ilat  ceilings  and  limited  height  is  an 
additional  reason  why  every  provision  should 
be  made  for  rapidly  changing  the  air  in 
them,  and  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  doing 
this  by  a  range  of  openings  confined  to  a 
single  wall  of  the  chamber.  Mr.  Seddon's 
arrangement  is  no  worse  than  those  of  many 
other  competitors ;  indeed,  as  regards  the 
infant  school,  which  is  |_  shaped,  and  has 
openings  both  back  and  front,  it  is  better, 
but  it  offers  us  the  first  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  subject.  Two 
opposite  principles  are  noticeable  amongst 
the  designs  in  general :  the  principle  of  getting 
light  and  air  from  one  side  of  the  school- 
room alone,  and  the  principle  of  getting 
them  from  both  sides  ;  and  if  our  opinion  as 
to  the  sanitary  advantages  of  the  latter  is  well 
founded,  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  be  noticed  in  the  future  instruc- 
tions of  the  School  Board  to  competitors. 
Another  point,  too,  as  to  which  marked 
differences  of  opinion  seem  to  exist,  is  the 
position  of  the  classes  in  reference  to  the 
windows.  In  many  designs,  and  Mr.  Seddon's 
amongst  the  rest,  the  children  are  placed,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  light  behind  them, 
while  other  places  have  evidently  been 
worked  out  so  as  to  get  the  light  from  one 
side.  No  draughtsman,  we  are  sure,  would 
sit  with  his  back  to  a  window,  when  he  had 
the  alternative  of  keeping  it  on  his  left 
hand,  and  the  position  which  is  most  con- 
venient for  drawing  is  also  that  which  is 
best  for  writing.  On  this  point,  therefore, 
though  it  is  less  vitally  important  than  the 
last  one,  an  official  recommendation  might  be 
of  service.  It  might  not  always  be  possible 
to  carry  it  out  completely,  but  it  is  well  to 
know  what  to  aim  at  ;  the  standard  of  per- 
fection can  hardly  be  kept  too  high. 

The  next  competitor  for  the  Ilatcham 
School,  Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  adopts  a  much 
more  extended  plan  than  Mr.  Seddon.  His 
buildings  form  two  sides  of  a  square,  with 
the  infants'  and  boys'  schools  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  girls'  above.  For  light  and 
air  and  general  healthiness  this  comparatively 
Straggling  arrangement    appears  far  better 


than  the  compact  one.  It  takes,  of  course, 
more  roofing  and  more  foundations,  and  so 
might  be  anticipated  to  be  rather  more  ex- 
pensive ;  though  j\Ir.  Gale's  estimate,  indeed, 
is  only  £5,.521,  while  Mr.  Seddon's  is  £7,902. 
We  should  anticipate,  however,  that  for 
either  design  the  latter  sum  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  former  one.  The  exterior 
of  Mr.  Gale's  design  is  picturesque  and  un- 
pretending— plain  in  its  details,  but  acquiring 
satisfactory  #haracter  from  its  general  form 
and  composition.  Mr.  Giles  sends  the 
next  set  of  plans  for  this  site  on  a  system 
approaching  more  nearly  to  Mr.  Seddon's. 
His  building  is  a  three-story  one,  with  the 
boys  on  the  second  floor.  The  windows  are 
behind  the  classes  m  the  school,  but  on  one 
side  of  those  in  the  class-rooms.  The  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  plain  Pointed  style,  with 
mullions.  ISIr.  ■\Vyndham  Tarn  adopts  an 
H  -shaped  plan,  like  the  common  section  of 
an  iron  girder.  What  would  be  the  web  in 
the  girder  is  occupied  by  the  schools,  and 
the  two  flanges  by  the  class-rooms.  This  is 
a  good  arrangement  for  light  and  air  ;  but  it 
is  worked  out  in  a  rigidly  and  uselessly- 
formal  way,  and  its  dreary,  lifeless  exterior 
is  suggestive  of  imprisonment  rather  than  of 
education.  AVe  are  not  quarrelling  with  its 
plainness,  but  with  its  mechanical,  repulsive 
uniformity ;  with  its  want,  not  of  ornament, 
but  of  cheerfulness  and  homeliness.  Few  of 
the  competitors,  in  fact,  fall  into  the  folly 
of  over-decoration ;  and  several  of  them 
have  known  how  to  import  interest  and 
character  into  their  work,  without  relying  on 
positive  ornament  at  all.  This  is  just  the  end 
that  needs  to  be  attained,  not  only  in  our 
schools,  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
buildings,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  in  this  competition  that  it  has 
been  more  than  usually  kept  in  view. 

For  the  school  at  Stepney  Mr.  Lewis  Banks 
submits  two  designs.  One,  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  £.5,077,  is  partly  an  adaptation  of  an 
old  building.  The  infants  and  junior  girls 
are  on  the  ground  floor  ;  the  senior  girls  and 
boys  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  drawing 
school  on  the  second  floor.  The  exterior  has 
a  treatment  somewhat  Italian  in  spirit,  but 
admitting  the  pointed  arch  to  the  windows 
and  doors.  The  design  B  is  for  a  larger  build- 
ing, not,  however,  so  good  architecturally  as 
the  previous  one  ;  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
£7,0(J0.  Mr.  Hennell's  design  for  this  school 
has  a  rather  complicated  plan,  with  effectively 
.shaded  elevations,  which  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointing when  they  come  to  be  put  into 
perspective.  This  building  is  chiefly  a  two- 
story  one.  Mr.  Quilter  gets  the  bulk  of  his 
accommodation  on  the  ground  floor,  putting 
only  the  senior  girls  and  junior  boys  on  the 
first.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
shape  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which 
look  as  if  they  had  been  introduced  rather 
for  their  attractiveness  on  paper  than  for 
their  advantages  in  actual  execution.  Geo- 
metrical forms  of  plan,  unless  worked 
out  with  a  close  attention  to  internal 
and  external  perspective,  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading. They  look  plausible  and  pretty  in 
a  set  of  drawings,  but  in  real  work  they  are 
apt  either  to  end  in  failure,  or  to  be  entirely 
overlooked.  Jlr.  Joseph  James  proposes  a 
nearly  straight  oblong  block,  in  three  stories, 
with  class-rooms  behind  the  schools.  The 
latter  are  consequently  lighted  from  one  side 
only,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
practice,  the  desks  are  shown  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  windows.  There  is 
a  low-pitched  roof  and  an  exterior  of 
extreme  plainness.  If  Mr.  James  has  not  done 
himself  injustice  in  his  estimate  of  £8,000, 
some  of  his  fellow-competitors  are  apparently 
wide  of  the  mark.  Mr.  Charles  Barry's  design 
differs  from  the  rest  in  comprising  two  blocks 
of  building  connected  by  a  corridor.  The 
infant  school  is,  of  course,  on  the  ground 
floor  ;  above  this  is  the  junior  mixed  school, 
and  highest  of  all  the  senior  girls  and  senior 
boys.  There  are  low-pitched  hipped  roofs, 
and  some  Gothicdetails  in  the  front  elevation. 


Mr.  John  Young's  plans,  again,  are  arranged 
on  a  scheme  of  his  own.  He  has  a  square 
central  block  divided  into  four  class-rooms, 
and  from  the  right  and  left  of  this  the  two 
ranges  of  school-rooms  stand  out  as  wings. 
This  allows  of  ample  light  and  a  thorough 
draught  when  neccessary,  and  for  these  im- 
portant advantages  deserves  conmiendation. 
The  elevations  are  not  without  picturesque- 
ncss  in  parts,  but  in  detail  they  approach  un- 
pleasantly to  the  Southwark-street  type  of 
Gothic. 

For  the  Castle-street  School,  'Undtechapel, 
we  first  come  on  some  plans  by  Messrs. 
Habcrshon  &  Brock.  They  indicate  three 
blocks  of  buildings,  besides  the  swimming- 
bath,  which  it  is  in  this  case  proposed  to 
place  on  the  site,  and  which  will  be  by  no 
means  the  least  valuable  of  the  educational 
appliances.  IMr.  Kobins  sends  a  design  with 
a  creditable  and  carefully  represented  ex- 
terior, but  with  a  general  arrangement  which 
may  be  described  as  rather  complicated.  Mr. 
Biven  has  two  picturesque  views  intended  for 
this  site  :  one  Gothic,  and  the  other  in  a  stylo 
which  in  feeling,  though  not  in  detail,  ha,-> 
some  aftlnity  to  Greek.  Messrs.  Tarring  & 
Son  submit  a  plan  which  has  advantages  on 
the  ground  of  air  and  light,  combined,  unr 
fortunately,  with  elevations  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  adopted,  even  in  Whitechapel. 
A  public  school  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  as 
most  of  the  competitors  seem  wisely  to  have 
considered,  needs  little  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tion, though  much  in  the  way  of  design. 
Messrs.  Tarring  have  reversed  the  conditions, 
and  instead  of  producing  a  good  general  form 
and  leaving  it  plain,  they  have  produced  a 
very  poor  one,  and  then  tried  to  enrich  it. 
This  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
could  not  be  commended  even  if  the 
enrichment  were  tolerable.  Being  what  it  is, 
it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed so  freely,  and  that  those  designers 
precisely  whose  talents  do  notliein  the  region 
of  ornamentation  should  always  persist  in 
covering  their  works  from  end  to  end  with 
ornament. 

For  the  Battersea  School,  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Teulon  &  Cronk  have  adopted  the  H  -shaped 
arrangement,  with  the  schools  in  the  centre. 
They  exhibit  simple  and  not  unsatisfactory 
elevations.  iMr.  Edis,  however,  shows  to  the 
most  advantage  as  regards  his  architecture, 
and  sends  some  elevations  which,  on  this 
ground,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted. 
The  skyline,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed  in 
IMr.  Edis'  previous  works,  is  somewhat  tame 
and  flat,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  would 
take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  book, 
so  far  as  to  turn  his  chimneys  to  better 
account  artistically.  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  design  strikes  us  as  being  (externally)  as 
appropriate  and  characteristic  as  any  in  the 
room,  though  the  tinting  of  the  perspective 
is  almost  too  quiet  and  delicate  to  attract 
general  notice  in  a  competition.  The  planning 
has  the  merits — and  the  demerits — of  com- 
pactuess  ;  and  as  to  the  windows,  we  observe 
that  the  light  on  the  school  desks  will 
come  from  the  side.  We  must  pass  over 
several  designs  of  no  great  interest,  merely 
noting  that  for  the  Mary-street  Sciwol, 
Bromley,  Mr.  Watson  proposes  a  plain  and 
compact  building  ;  Mr.  Lacy  Ridge  an 
equally  plain,  but  more  extended  one  ;  and 
Messrs.  Slater  &  Carpenter  a  f-shaped  one, 
for  the  most  part  convenient  and  economicaL 
The  designs  for  the  S.  Paul's-road  School, 
Bow  Common,  do  not  happen  to  offer  many 
points  of  interest,  but  that  by  Messrs.  Phene 
Spiers  &  Hall  has  some  picturesquenessand 
considerable  merit  in  its  planning. 


ARCHITECTS  IN  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
THUMBSCREWS. 

MANY,  if  not  most,  employers  seem  to 
consider  an  architect  in  the  light  of  an 
instrument  of  torture,  a  sort  of  moral  thumb- 
screw, formed  to  wrench  from  wretched 
builders  the  uttermost  scruple  of  that  pound 
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of  flesh  that  it  is  possible  to  exact  under  tlie 
bond  whii'li  tlie  hapless  victim  unwarily 
Bigned.  Unwarily — we  write  the  word  with 
forothouglit,  for  althougli  the  more  eminent 
builders  of  the  metropolis  have  justifiably 
combined  for  their  own  mutual  defence,  what 
architect  does  not  know  a  score  of  good  men, 
in  London  as  well  as  elsewhere,  ready  to  sign 
any  contract  put  before  them  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  read  it  ?  It  would  be  an  amus- 
ing joke  to  append  to  a  contract  a  clause  that 
the  contractor  should,  on  the  completion  of 
tlie  work,  be  hung  from  his  own  scaffold,  and 
the  betting  would  be  even  that  the  document 
would,  nevertheless,  be  duly  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  and  the  existence  of  tlic  f.atal 
clause  never  be  discovered  by  him  it  most 
affected,  until  its  fulfilment  was  insisted  upon 
before  tlie  last  instalment  was  paid. 

Dreadfully  imbusinesslikc,  without  doubt, 
would  be  the  delinquent,  and  yet  it  is  not 
architects  who  should  blame  him,  for  blind 
confidence  in  one  of  themselves  would  be  the 
only  excuse  that  could  be  tendered.  The 
truth  is.  that  although  confidence  in  the 
architect  should  animate  both  the  contracting 
parties,  it  is  far  more  often  withheld  by  em- 
ployers than  builders,  and  yet  the  former  arc 
manifestly  unwise  to  entrust  commissions  in 
men  upon  whose  integrity  and  judgment  they 
do  not  feci  that  they  can  rely.  The  real 
reason  of  the  employment  of  an  architect 
at  all,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  that  he  may 
be  used  as  a  sort  of  spy  upon  the  contractor, 
or  an  engine  to  compel  that  functionary 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  a  thumbscrew  when 
the  period  for  the  final  settlement  of 
extras  and  omissions  has  arrived.  AVere 
it  not  hoped  that  these  useful  objects  might 
be  obtained  by  expenditure  of  5  per  cent. 
upon  the  outlay,  the  builder  would  gladly  be 
employed  without  such  professional  interven- 
tion and  superintendence.  To  suppose  that 
ercliitectsare  employed  out  of  consideration  for 
the  art  they  profess  would  argue  an  amount 
of  inexperience  worthy  of  Verdant  (!reen 
himself,  for  commissions  are  seldom  given 
without  earnest  entreaties  that  that  higlily 
unnecessary  and  supposed  expensive  luxury 
should  not  be  indulged  in.  A  recent  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  who  signed  liimself 
"District  .Surveyor,"  lamented  that  a  few 
wilful  jjrofessional  enthusiasts,  having  got 
the  bit  within  their  teeth,  were  driving" down 
the  reluctant  throats  of  the  public  a  com- 
modity wholly  unsuited  to  the  requirements 
aud  feelings  of  the  age,  in  which  assertion  we 
own  we  believe  him  to  be  thoroughly  ju.sti- 
fied.  Tlie  view  of  the  architect's  position 
taken  by  the  overtrusting  builder  is  that  that 
professional  man  should  not  only  furnisli  him 
with  tlie  requisite  drawings  and  directions 
for  the  work  undertaken  to  be  done,  but  that 
he  should  also,  in  ease  of  dispute,  act  as 
umpire,  and  protect  him  .against  over- 
exactions  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  The 
architect,  feeling  that  he  certainly  stands  as 
middle  man  between  his  employer  and 
contractor,  generally  tries  by  a  clause  in  the 
contract  to  obtain  recognition  of  himself  in 
that  light,  and  by  more  or  less  stringent 
clauses  to  enforce  deference  to  this  decision 
by  cither  party.  This  is  somewhat  (iuixotic 
on  his  part,  for  as  soon  as  a  dispute  arises. 
Ids  authority  is  as  frequently  rejiudiated 
on  the  one  side  as  it  is  appealed  to  on 
the  other ;  and  lawyers,  who  rule  the  roast 
in  this  merrie  laud,  would,  if  they  could,  set 
aside  any  judgeship  other  than  "their  own — 
only  tli.at  matters  connected  with  building 
arc  so  generally  beyond  their  comprehension 
that  they  always  refer  them,  and  the  referee 
may  or  may  not  uphold  the  decision  of  the 
only  person  who,  upon  the  face  of  things,  is 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  about  them. 
By  upholding  it,  however,  he  deprives  himself 
of  having  any  semblance  of  jurisdiction,  and 
to  do  so,  therefore,  is  more  than  can  often  be 
expected  from  fallible  human  nature.  Out 
of  two  references,  however,  we  have  recently 
been  acquainted  with,  one  was  so  disposed 
of,  and  in  the  other  the  architect's  judgment 


was,  after  much  long-winded  discussion,  prac- 
tically followed. 

It  is  well  known  that,  as  before  st.ated,  the 
IjOndon  Society  of  Tiuilders  have  endeavoured 
to  substitute  another  tribunal  to  refer  to  in 
case  of  differences  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
architect  employed  is  hardly  in  a  sufficiently 
independent  position  properly  to  decide.  It 
is  not  to  be  aiiprehendcd  that  this  new  course 
will  often  be  followed ;  but  in  some  cases  it 
will  be  well  that  there  should  be  means  for  so 
doing.  The  referee  is  to  bo  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  so  far  infinitely 
better  than  any  one  who  is  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  technicalities 
involved.  Practically,  in  most  cases  the  archi- 
tect will  remain,  as  heretofore,  sole  arbiter  of 
disputes  as  to  matters  executed  from  his  own 
design  and  under  his  own  superintendence,  it 
being  tolerably  obvious  that  no  other  man 
can  be  so  well  fitted  for  the  olfice  ;  and  if  his 
conduct  has  been  equit.able  throughout,  the 
disputing  parties,  should  they  be  gifted  with 
any  common  sense  at  all,  will  be"  willing  to 
abide  by  what  he  may  consider  fair. 

Architects,  however,  should  be  careful  as  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  so  entrusted  to  them, 
and  it  sometimes  requires  no  little  moral 
cour.age  on  their  part  to  wield  it  rightly.  It 
is  <an  easy,  if  unjust,  method  of  screening  any 
Laxity  they  may  h.avc  f.allcn  into  as  to  the  vexed 
question  of  extras,  to  repudiate  having  given 
any  orders  for  such,  and,  though  thoroughly 
cognisant  of  them  .at  the  time  they  were  being 
done,  at  the  end  to  permit  some  clause  of  the 
contract  to  b.ar  payment  for  them.  If  work  has 
been  executed,  it  should,  unless  there  be  ex- 
cellent reason  to  the  contrary,  be  paid  for ; 
and  an  architect  who  allows  himself  to  be 
used  as  a  thumbscrew  to  squeeze  out  of  his 
contractors'  accounts  more  than  should  rightly 
be  deducted  from  them,  is  but  a  sorry  engine — 
more  suitable  to  fill  a  niche  in  some  museum 
of  murderous  implements  of  the  barbarous 
ages  than  to  act  as  an  arbiter  of  differences 
between  his  fellow  men. 


THE  CONSTANT  SYSTEM  OF  'WATER 
SUPPLY. 

TXTHEN  the  question  of  a  const.ant  supply 
'  '  of  water  for  London  was  before  Par- 
liament, the  Government  ordered  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  working  of  that  system 
in  towns  in  which  it  is  in  practice,  and  Mr. 
William  Pole,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  w.as  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  system  in 
Norwich,  ISI.anchester,  I/ivcrpool,  Sheffield, 
and  Leeds.  He  has  visited  these  places  and 
reported  upon  them.  At  Manchester  he 
found  that  the  waterworks  belonged  to  the 
Corjioration,  who  wore  the  first  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  that  the  water  sujjply  of  towns 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  muni- 
cipal bodies,  and  not  in  those  of  private 
comp<anies.  The  water  is  collected  from 
19,300  acres  of  high  land  into  seven 
large  reservoirs,  about  eighteen  miles 
eastward  of  the  town,  at  the  head 
of  the  river  Etherow,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Jlersey.  It  is  Ijrought  to  service  reser- 
voirs at  Denton,  Gorton,  and  Prestwich, 
near  the  town,  by  gr.avitation.  These  reser- 
voirs are  elevated  a23f,*.,  250ft.,  and  115ft. 
above  the  lowest  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
district  supplied  is  dialed  off  int.a  three 
zones  or  levels,  each  of  which  is  seiTcd  by 
thereservoircorrespondingtoits  altitude.  The 
main  pipes,  which  bring  the  supply  of  water 
into  the  town,  .are  .'ifiin.,  30in..  and  2iin.  in 
diameter.  The  principal  conduits  along  the 
streets  are  from  2Sin.  down  to  7in.  ir.  dia- 
meter. These  are  not  tapped  for  any  service 
except  fire-supply,  and  the  water  is  al'xays 
on  in  them  under  pres;-ure.  The  house 
services  arc  laid  on  subddlary  or  sci-vice 
mains,  branching  out  from  the  arterial  miins, 
or  principal  conduits,  .and  "connected  to  them 
with  sluice-cocks,  so  that  Sliey  can  be  shut 
off  in  small  separate  areas,,  Trhonevcr  dcsinad 


(for  repairs  or  for  laying  on  new  tenements), 
without  interfering  with  the  general  supply. 
These  service  mains  vary  from  Sin.  to  Sin.  in 
di.ameter,  and  are  also  always  charged  under 
pressure. 

By  adopting  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts 
the  Corporation  obtiiined  power  to  inspect 
the  water  fittings  in  the  houses  any  time 
between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  by  giving  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  in  order  to  examine  if  there 
be  any  waste  or  misuse  of  the  w.ater,  for  it 
was  presumed  that,  the  water  being  con- 
stantly on  under  pressm-e,  great  and  contiiiu.al 
waste  would  t.ake  place,  unless  the  imperfect 
construction  of  the  house  fittings  then 
common  should  be  rectified,  and  if  .admittance 
is  refused  to  the  inspector,  or  he  is  jirevented 
from  makiug  the  examin.ation,  the  Corporation 
have  power  (and  exercise  it)  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water.  But  these  powers  were  not 
found  sufficient  to  prevent  waste,  and  the 
Corporation  obtained  further  powers  to  stop 
the  supply  of  water  unless  the  house  fittings 
should  lie  of  such  material  and  so  constructed 
and  used  .as  to  prevent  the  w.aste  or  undue 
consumption  of  water  and  the  return  of  foul 
air  into  the  pipes.  This,  however,  was  still 
not  sufficient,  for  it  left  a  wide  opening  for 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  fittings  provided  by 
any  customer  did  or  did  not  conform  to  the 
conditions  stated,  and  no  means  were  provided 
for  settling  the  question.  Experience  showed 
that  some  authority  must  be  named  who 
would  have  powerto  decide  on,  or  still  better, 
to  prescribe  the  construction  and  quality  of 
the  fittings,  and  it  was  natural  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  endeavour  to  vest  this  power  in  them- 
selves. Accordingly  they  obtained  an  Act 
authorising  them  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
scribe the  size,  n.ature,  strength,  materials, 
mode  of  arrangement,  .and  repair  of  the  pipes, 
valves,  cocks,  cisterns,  water-closet  and  other 
apparatus  to  be  used,  and  to  interdict  any 
.ariangement  and  the  use  of  any  pipes  or 
fittings  which  in  their  judgment  m.ay  tend  to 
waste  of  water,  and  unless  these  regulations 
are  complied  with  the  Corporation  are  not 
bound  to  supply  the  water.  No  doubt,  when 
the  change  was  first  made  from  intermittent 
to  constant  supply,  the  consumption  was  very 
large,  but  the  supply  was  abundant,  and  the 
waste  then  attracted  but  little  attention  ;  it 
was  probably  thought  to  be  beneficiail.  In 
process  of  time,  liowever,  as  the  population 
increased,  .and  the  demand  began  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  limit  of  capability  of  the 
works,  it  was  seen  that  the  lavish  consump- 
tion could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  thiit 
the  powers  must  be  put  in  force  to  check  the 
waste.  The  further  provisions,  sought  .ojid 
obtained  in  ISdO  against  waste,  did  much 
good,  for  although  the  water-rents  increased 
for  some  years  at  the  rate  of  from  £3,000  to 
£4,000  a  year,  the  total  quantity  supplied 
remained  nearly  stationary,  or  with  a  very 
small  increase,  showing  that  the  effect  of  the 
more  stringeirt  measures  was  to  diminish  the 
waste  by  an  amount  ne.arl  y  equal  to  what  was 
wanted  for  the  increase  of  the  district  supplied. 

The  average  daily  supply  of  water  in  each 
year,  from  1865  to  1870,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Year.  G.allonSi  Tear.      Gallnns. 

18.55  8,07S,lo<J  l.Sfi.'?  10,sni,!123 

18.")G  8,277,156  1SG4  ^n.S28.G45 

1857  9,70.3,463  1865  11.156,433 

18.58  10,803,184  1866  11,281,923 

1359  10.553,952  1867  13,250.000 

1S60  10,907,183  1868  12,059,333 

1861  10,716,223  1869  13,057,762 

1862  10,364,489  1870  14y315,877 

The  number  of  houses  supplied  in  l.t'O 
w.as  128,371,  and  the  estimated  population 
685,334.  These  numbers  give  .on  average 
consiiuiption  of  about  21  gallons  per  head 
per  day,  divided  as  follows  : — 

Gallons. 

Trades  and  public  purposes  —      7 

I>om«3tic  U6C  —    14 

Totii  _. _    21 
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"The  relations  between  the  authorities 
supplying  water  to  any  town,  and  the 
plumbers  trading  in  it,  have  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  efficiency  of  any  arrange- 
ments which  it  is  attempted  to  carry  out  for 
controlling  the  distribution.  It  is  notorious 
that,  when  left  without  regulation,  the  water 
fittings  supplied  to  the  customers  in  a  town 
are  very  indifferent,  often  lamentably  bad. 
This  arises  partly  from  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  plumbers  as  to 
what  are  the  best  modes  of  construction, 
partly  from  working  cheaply  (to  satisfy 
speculating  builders  and  others  wlio  wish  to 
limit  the  outlay),  and  partly  from  a  dis- 
graceful desire  to  make  future  work  by 
repairs."  So  says  Mr.  Pole,  and  our  expe- 
rience exactly  confirms  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  necessities,  in  intro- 
ducing a  constant  service,   to   improve  the 
quality  of  the  work  done,  and  on  the  first 
introduction  of  the  constant  supply  at  Man- 
chester    the     Corporation     undertook     the 
plumbing  work  themselves,  as  had  been  suc- 
cessfully done  in    smaller    towns,    but    the 
clamour  and  opposition  of  the  plumbers  was 
too  much  for  popular  representation,  and  the 
system  was  gradually  relaxed.   The  Corpora- 
tion discontinued  doing  plumbing  work,  but 
tliey  established  a  warehouse  or  shop  for  the 
sale  of    fittings,  purchasing    the  very    best, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  compelling  the  plumbers 
to  purchase  from  them,  allowing  the  adoption 
of  none  which  v>-ere  not  approved  ;   but  even 
this  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  the 
Corporation    considered    how    it    would  be 
possible  to  throw  the   trade   again   entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  plumbers,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  necessary  control  over 
them  ;    and  the  plan  adopted  was  to  invite 
the  respectable  members  of  the  trade  to  sign 
an  agreement,  binding  themselves  to  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Corporation,  and  to 
execute  all  work,  both  as    to  material  and 
workmanship,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Corpo- 
ration should   approve ;    in  consideration   of 
which  they  should  be  appointed  "authorised 
plumbei-s,"  and   their  names   published  and 
widely-circulated  as   recommended  for   em- 
ployment.     The  plumbers   gladly    accepted 
this  invitation,   and  the  system,  which  has 
now  been  many  years  in  operation,   is  found 
to  work  exceedingly  well.     It  is  true  that  the 
Corporation  have  no  legal  power  to  prevent 
■work  being  done  by  unauthorised  tradesmen, 
but  the  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  having 
the  sanction  of  the  Coi-poration  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  plumber  is  so  great  that  few 
cases  of  this  kind  happen. 

The  general  working  of  the  thing  is  that 
■when  premises  are  to  be  laid  on  the  con- 
sumer applies  to  the  Corporation  to  recom- 
mend him  a  plumber,  -who,  however,  do  not 
name  any  particular  person,  but  invite  the 
consumer  to  select  one  from  the  authorised 
list.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  all  respectable  plumbers  to  get  on 
the  list:  they  are  only  admitted  on  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  good  character  and  practical 
competency.  They,  and  not  the  consumers, 
are  the  persons  held  responsible  for  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations,  and  if  they 
transgress  these  they  are  fined,  and  threat- 
ened with  exclusion.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
■work  is  done  by  an  unauthorised  plumber, 
the  consumer  who  employs  him  is  held 
responsible,  which  is  another  ■strong  induoe- 
ment  to  keep  to  the  authorised  list. 

The  service  pipes  to  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally of  lead.  Iron  pipes  have  been  some- 
times used,  but  have  soon  failed  from  corro- 
Bion.  The  lead  pipes  must  be  of  the  fcdiow- 
ing  weights  per  yard : — 


lin. 

lb. 

Sdiameter 

5 

J         ^, 

G 

^ 

9 

1^    ;;   :::::::::;: 

1-2 

n    , 

IG 

|in. — Oue  house  above  £10  rental  per  annum  and 
not  exceeding  £20,  or  not  more  than  tfvo  cottages 
not  exceeding  £10  per  annum  each. 

Jin. — One  house  above  £20  rent,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding £70.  Six  houses  in  one  bloclt  ma}'  be 
supplied  by  this  size  of  pipe,  but  the  rents  must  not 
exceed  £14  per  annum  each. 

Jin. — One  house  froni  £70  to  £200  per  annum, 
but  not  more  than  four  houses  together  at  £50 
eacli.  Seventeen  houses  in  one  block  may  be  sup- 
plied from  this  size  of  pipe,  if  the  rents  do  not 
exceed  £12  per  annum  each. 

The  full  diameter  of  pipe  mitst  be  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  the  houses  sup- 
plied together.  The  service  pipes  are  to  be 
laid  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than  .3ft.,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost.  At  a  less  depth  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  water 
freezes  and  bursts  the  pipes,  and  on  thawing 
causes  waste  of  water. 

Every  pipe  leading  from  a  street  main  to 
supply  any  house  or  other  premises  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock,  either  inside  the 
house,  or,  if  outside,  made  easily  accessible 
by  an  iron  box  and  cover  let  into  the  paving. 
The  object  of  this  cock  is  to  allow  of  the 
service  pipe  being  stopped  off  at  any  time,  if 
an  accident  happens  to  the  pipes  or  fittings 
within  the  house,  without  shutting  the  water 
off  from  the  street  mains,  and  so  depriving 
the  neighbouring  premises  of  their  supply. 
There  are  different  opinions  in  different  places 
as  to  the  advisability  of  this  stop-cock.  It 
is  objected  to  in  some  other  well-managed 
towns,  as  at  Norwich  and  Sheffield,  for 
example,  partly  on  account  of  the  expense, 
and  partly  because  it  enables  the  consumers 
or  their  plumbers,  by  turning  off  the  water, 
to  make  alterations  in  the  house  fittings  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  authorities.  It  is 
answered,  ho'n'ever,  by  the  advocates  of  the 
stop-cocks,  that  this  evil  is  provided  against 
by  periodical  inspections. 

In  both  the  towns  named,  where  stop  cocks 
are  objected  to,  the  ■waterworks  belong  to 
private  companies,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
,  have  not  the  powers  to  inspect  the  house 
fittings  that  the  Corporation  of  Manchester 
have,  and  so  protect  themselves  against 
alterations  by  making  it  impossible  to  make 
them  without  notice  being  given  to  turn  off 
the  water. 

The  stop-cock  iu  Manchester  must  be  of 
the  screw-down  kind,  which  is  not  liable  to 
stick  fast  by  remaining  long  out  of  use. 
Great  importance  is  attached  in  ISIanchester 
to  the  kind,  construction,  and  quality  of  the 
draw-ojf  taps.  No  special  maker  is  recom- 
mended, as  at  Norwich  and  Sheffield,  the 
supply  being  open  to  all,  but  the  general 
description,  strength,  and  perfection  of  work- 
manship are  strictly  insisted  on.  The  taps 
must  be  on  the  screw-down  principle  with 
loose  valves  and  stuffing-boxes,  and  be  capable 
of  resisting  a  pressure  of  3001b.  to  the  square 
inch,  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  testing. 

The  bib  and  stop  taps  must  be  of  the 
following  average  weights  : — 

in.  oz. 

1    diameter    32i 

f         „  21 

8  >'  '^2 

Double  valve  bib  taps  to  be  of  the  follow- 
ing weights  : — 


Dwellirg-houses  are  supplied  by   Bcrvice 
pipes  of  the  following  diameters  : — 


cisterns  are  to  be  used  for  domestic  supply 
the  intermittent  system  of  supply  is  as  good 
as  the  constant.  The  truth  is  that  the  Cor- 
poration here  display  weakness.  The  plumber 
urges,  in  his  own  interest,  the  necessity  of 
cisterns,  finding  what  excuse  he  can  for  doing 
so,  and  if  the  best  is  the  one  stated — viz.,  to 
enable  the  mains  to  be  shut  off  temporarily 
for  repairs,  &c.,  then  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
viously well  considered  and  arranged  plan  to 
give  a  constant  supply  is  nullified.  There  is 
a  lame  provision  made  to  counteract  the  other 
one — viz.,"  to  fix  the  chief  supply  taps  on  the 
rising  pipe,  so  that  the  water  may  be  drawn 
for  use  without  passing  through  the  cistern, 
there  being,  however,  some  means  of  drawing 
from  the  cistern  when  required."  If  this  is 
correctly  described  the  benefit  of  a  constant 
supply  of  water  is  nullified. 

For  water-closets  cisterns  are  necessary, 
and  so  far  as  the  better  class  of  houses  have 
water-closets  so  far  may  cisterns  be  per- 
mitted, but  to  draw  the  water  for  the  other 
uses  of  the  house  from  the  cistern  by  "  some 
means"  is  a  matter  which,  if  it  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Corporation  at 
all,  must  have  been  either  an  oversight  or 
worse. 

In  the  matter  of  overflow  pipes  from  cisterns 
none  are  allowed  to  lead  into  the  drains,  but 
detective  or  warning-pipes  are  substituted, 
which  are  brought  through  the  external  wall 
of  the  house  at  such  a  conspicuous  point  below 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  as  may 
be  directed,  so  that  if  at  any  time  water  is 
running  to  waste  it  can  be  seen  by  the 
inspectors. 

At  the  time  when  the  causes  of  waste  were 
minutely  inquired  into  the  ball  taps  of 
cisterns  were  found  to  be  fruitful  sourcea  of 
waste. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  defects-, 
found  most  common  : — 

The  bad  form  and  soft  material  of  tbd  rod  con- 
necting the  tap  to  the  ball. 

Theball  becoming  loose  on  the  rod  and  losing  its 
leverage. 

The  ball  being  too  small  and  of  insufficient  float- 
ing power. 

The  ball  getting  droi\'ned,  by  falling  too  low 
when  the  cistern  is  empty,  and  being  unable  to 
recover  itself. 

The  ball  leaking,  from  bad  soldering. 
The  insufficient  strength  to  resist  high  pressures.. 
The  defective  construction  of  the  valve. 
The  insufHciency  of  the  fastening  of   the  tap  to 
the  ball  rod. 

For  these  reasons  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  construction  of  the  ball  taps  was  de- 
termined on,  and  the  follov.'ing  requirements 
made.  The  diameters  of  balls  for  ball-tapB 
to  be  as  follow  : — 

For  a  lin.  pipe  the  diameter  of  the  b.ill  not  less 
than  Gin. 

For  a  |in.  pipe  the  diameter  of  the  ball  not  less 
than  5iin. 

For  "a  Ain.  pipe  the  diameter  of  the  ball  not  less 
than  4iin. 

For  a  fin.  pipe  the  diameter  of  the  ball  not  less 
than  4iin. 

The  rods  or  spindles  from  the  balls  to  the 
taps  must  not  be  less  than  the  following 
lengths : — 

in.  in. 

1    diameter  of  tap 13  long. 

n  13     „ 

1     ::      11  ., 


a  diameter    22^ 

*     .,      l4 

I         , lOi 


Under  the  system  of  constant  service 
cisterms  are  not  required,  except  for  water- 
closets,  urinals,  and  some  other  special  uses, 
and  are  not  provided  in  the  lower  class  of 
property.  In  the  better  houses,  however, 
cisterns  for  domestic  supply  are  very  com- 
mon, and  are  encouraged  by  the  authorities, 
as  enabling  the  mains  to  be  shut  off  tempo- 
rarily for  repairs,  without  depriving  the 
houses  of  water.  But  this  is  a  very  lame 
pro<visiou ;  it  is  simply  undoing  ■with  one 
hami  what  is  vfeli  done   with  the  others     Lf 


11 


spindles  must 


The  strength  of  the  rods  or 
be  as  follows  : — 

End  next  the  tap.     End  next  the  ball- 
in.        in. 

'/l6  X  ''. 


in. 

1    tap.. 

»/9    „     •■ 


in.        in. 

»/ic  X  Vsi 


'/aa  X  '/as     ^^e  same. 


'/ic  X  Ve 
the  same. 


7s     X»/l6 

"/aa  X  Vaa 

The  weights  of  the  taps,  without  balls  or 
spindles,  must  be  not  less  than — 


1    taps 


in. 

22i 

lot 
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Cisterns  for  water-closets  must  contain  two 
alternating  valves,  so  that  while  one  is  open 
the  other  shall  be  closed,  and  so  constructed 
as  not  to  deliver  more  tlian  Ik  gallons  of 
water  at  a  flush.  Every  bath  to  whi(:h  water 
is  supplied  by  the  Corporation  is  provided 
with  a  well-fitted  and  perfectly  watertight 
p'ouud  outlet-plug.  Ko  overflow  pipes  from 
baths  are  allowed,  except  such  as  those  above 
described  as  detective  or  warning  pipes. 

The  Corporation  have  lately  instituted  a 
stamping  and  testing  establishment,  where  all 
kinds  of  fittings  may  be  put  through  suitable 
tests.  It  is  open  to  allcomers  on  paying  the 
following  fees  : — Bib  and  stop-taps,  2d.  each  ; 
ball-taps,  3d.  ;  water-closets,  (id.  ;  closet 
cisterns,  3d. 

o 

THE  PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN.— IV. 

THE  principles  already  laid  down  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  window  design  I 
will  here  endeavour  to  illustrate.  This 
matter  of  window  design  may  hardly  seem  to 
allow  any  very  different  treatment  than 
already  noticed,  and  a  writer  fliscussing  any 
tiieory  based  on  common-sense  notions  of 
fitness  appears  to  be  repeating  more 
truisms  in  inculcating  certain  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples on  such  a  subject.  liut  in  architectural 
art,  as  in  morals,  the  enforcement  of  simple 
truths  seems  to  bo  necessary  to  aright  under- 
standing, the  conventionality  of  habit  and 
custom  being  so  strong  as  often  to  enslave 
file  mind. 

The  primary  objects  of  a  windowbeing — (1) 
for  the  admissionof  light,  (2)  for  outlook,  and 
(I?)  for  ventilation,  we  must  ever  look  to 
these  in  the  fundamental  means  we  employ  of 
fulfilling  them:  such  as  form  of  proportion,  of 
opening,  and  other  constructive  detail. 
Climate,  or  the  power  of  the  sun  in  different 
parts,  determines  in  a  great  measure  the  size 
and  kind  of  light-aperture  required.  The 
Greeks  aud  Romans  hardly  knew  them  in  the 
way  we  do  ;  the  Greek  temples  were  probably 
lighted  by  a  sort  of  clerestory,  or  .sinking  in 
the  roof,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  The 
Romans  placed  them  in  strict  accordance 
with  actual  wants.  In  south  aspects  they 
were  small  and  placed  low  to  exclude  solar 
heat.  Alberti  says  all  windows  for  light 
were  to  be  placed  high,  but  they  were  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  chambers  at  Pompeii, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  no  windows,  but 
were  lighted  by  the  door  chiefly.  With 
us,  on  the  contrary,  light  is  the  most  essential 
clement  after  air  itself ;  windows  form  the 
chief  means  of  expression  in  the  majority  of 
our  buildings  ;  and  since  the  introduction  of 
large  sheets  of  glass  and  the  abolition  of  a 
■window-tax.  they  have  become  more  signifi- 
cant than  ever  in  our  architectural  art.  Go 
to  Oxford,  or  any  continental  cities  where 
ancient  monastic-looking  buildings  abound, 
and  the  eye  is  at  once  impressed  by  the 
austerity  and  extreme  heaviness  of  the  archi- 
tecture, which  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with 
the  open  light  and  predominant  fenestration  of 
modern  cities.  Indeed,  it  is  one  distingiiiahing 
mark  of  our  civilisation,  aud  I  think  a  very 
expressive  one. 

Window  design  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads — First,  as  regards  external  design  ; 
and  second,  as  to  internal  design.  The 
sketches  I  have  given  seem  to  cnd)r:dy  the 
essentials  before  alluded  to,  and  much  that  is 
common  to  both  Medireval  and  Italian 
examples  will  be  found  in  them  :  for  instance, 
the  deeply  splayed  and  moulded  jambs  and 
heads,  and  the  square-sh,i])ed  heads  and  ex- 
ternal frame-work  or  covering.  There  is  much 
fitness  and  beauty  of  expression  in  the 
Mediaeval  window,  with  its  label  or  drip  mould- 
ing, its  tracery,  and  the  moulded  and  receding 
jandis  or  reveals,  splayed  to  invite  and  assist 
the  inUow  of  the  solar  beams.  Here  the 
Cla-ssieal  art  student  may  learn.  Then  there  is 
the  elegant  conjunction  of  windows,  ami  the 
useful  and  ornamental  cover  of  Italian  fenes- 
tration, with  a  free  and  ample  breadth  and 


space  of  opening.  The  Media;valist  can  im- 
prove by  studying  these,  and  also  the 
greater  simplicity  of  adjustment  of  sashes 
and  casements  afforded  by  the  unobstructed 
mnllionless  window.  The  simplest  condi- 
tions of  a  light-aperture  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly fulfilled  in  such  an  opening  as  in 
sketch  No.  1,  where  we  hiivo  an  oblong  pro- 
portion of  unobstructed  opening  with  splayed 
head  and  jambs.  Such  a  form,  moreover, 
easily  adapts  itself  to  ordinary  construction, 
whereas,  any  curvilinear  or  jiolygonal  sh.aj)cd 
opening,  as  in  Fig.  A,  would  be  open  to  ob- 
jection on  that  account,  besides  the  difficulty 
of  fitting  the  sashes.  A  segmental-headed 
opening  can  easily  be  spanned  by  a  lintel 
either  of  stone,  terra-cotta,  or  some  hard 
impervious  material  or  compound,  while  the 
gentle  curve  assists  the  intromission  of  light 
and  takes  off  that  depressive  effect  often 
observed  in  straight  lines  ;  constructionally, 
too,  it  is  stronger.  The  semi-circular  arch 
admits  of  greater  freedom,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  natural  form  for  covering  an  open- 
ing ;  the  introduction  of  an  under  trefoil 
wonderfully  enhances  the  effect,  and  this 
relief  can  be  obtained  either  in  stone  or  in 
the  outer  lining  or  frame  of  the  sash  (Fig.  2). 
In  the  framing  of  wood  sashes  and 
frames,  curved  or  circular  work  is  not  to  be 
preferred  to  straight  for  strength  or  economy  ; 
hence  it  is  of  some  importance  to  combine 
the  aesthetic  and  the  teclmic.  Sketch  3  shows 
how  such  a  compromise  may  be  effected  by 
cutting  or  forming  the  head  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  while  it  allows 
the  wooden  frame  and  sashes  or  casements 
to  be  composed  of  straight  pieces. 

The  recession  of  a  window  in  a  thick  wall 
may  often  be  made  pleasing,  while  a  natural 
sort  of  protection  is  thereby  obtained  for   it. 
The  piers,  or  the  interfenestral   spaces,  are 
the  weakest    parts   of  outer   walls,    and   by 
thickening  these  parts  we  get  this  recession 
combined  with  strength,  and  an  easy  means 
of  connecting  windows  vertically.  The  dreary 
miles  of  wall  and  square  holes  which  line  our 
towns  point  forcibly  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  in  the  way  of  relief  economically. 
After  the  condition  of  a  light-admitting  open- 
ing has   been   fulfilled,  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays  and  inclement  weather  lias  to  be 
thought  of.     Our  pediments  and  entablatures 
of    the  Classic  style  afford  us  such  protec- 
tion, but  cannot  something  be  devised,  quite, 
if  not  more,  effectual  and  expressive,  and  with 
less   direct    inference  as  to    origin  ?      Why 
should     the      ordinances     or      conventional 
methods  of  Classic  art  be  universally  adopted  ? 
In  the   Gothic  style  wc  have,  similarly,  the 
hood  or  label,  which  forms  both  a  slight  pro- 
tection and  a  useful  drip  to  throw  off  the  wet. 
Tbere  is  no  reason  why  either  of  these  types, 
well  as  they  may  serve  their  purpose,  should 
be  invariably  used.     A  compromise  between 
the  two  forms,  avoiding  the  ostentation  of  the 
one   and  the  inadequate  protection   afforded 
by  a  small  label  moulding,  seems  to  be  what 
we  require.     Our   freely-treated   Anglicised 
Italian   examples   occasionally    show    useful 
modifications   of   this  feature.     Sketches   4, 
5,  7,  8,  '.(,  &c,,  are  indications  of  such  treat- 
ment.    The  protection  we  require  may  either 
be  obtained   by   recessing    our    windows   in 
splayed  or  moulded  jambs  and  lintels,  or  pro- 
jecting some  covering,  as  a  pediment  and  cor- 
nice, as  in  No.  7  and  S.     The  latter  method 
has  the  advantage   of  throwing   off   the  wet 
more  effectuall}',  and  giving  greater  shade  in 
a  strong  sun.    1  think  both  methods  may  often 
be  combined,  and  a  far  bolder  and  more  cx- 
])ressive  character  be  the  result.  (See  Fig.  D.) 
The   appearance    of     square  holes,   and  the 
fiaiuewoik  or  "stuck  on"  look  of  our  Clas- 
sically   designed  windows,  woidd    then    l)e 
avoided,  and  greater  relief  be  given  to  our 
farades.     There  are  some  noticeableattcmpts 
of  this  kiiul  to  be  seen  among  recent  struc- 
tures— an  effort  to  break  through   customary 
conventionalities    of  art.      Gothic    windows 
have   this  great  superiority  over  "  Classic  " 
ones — namely,  that  they  appear  to  be  integral 


parts  of  the  walls,  or  "built  in,"  while  the 
latter  frequently  have  a  "put  on"  appear- 
ance, but  if  greater  study  were  bestowed  in 
connecting  the  lines  of  windows,  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  by  the  means  indicated, 
the  ordinary  Italian  window  would  have  the 
preference.  The  old  Scotch  Baronial  style 
affords  some  good  examples  of  "built  in" 
windows,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  but  if  com- 
mon-sense and  science  are  consulted,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  precedent  is  wanted. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  designing 
windows  is  to  make  them  accord  in  form  and 
size  with  their  position.  There  is  a  miserable 
lack  of  discernment  here.  We  see  pointed 
windows  close  under  straight  mouldings,  and 
eaves  and  square-headed  ones  in  gables. 
Here  is  a  radical  error  and  sin  against  fitness 
in  every  sense.  It  requires  no  verbal  demon- 
stration to  prove  this.  Conjoined  lights,  as 
couplets  and  triplets,  are  exceptions,  or  any 
series  of  small  openings.  But  this  concerns 
more  another  part  of  our  subject — "  Com- 
position of  Form." 

Again,   light-apertures    should  be  placed 
with  some  regard  to   regularity  both  as  to 
their  relation  to  construction  and  in  point  of 
size — a  mural  repose  being  necessary.     It  is, 
or  should  be,  obvious  that  after  the  plan  of 
a  building  has  been  properly  considered  as 
regards  the  disposition  of  the  several  parts 
and  the  means  of  communication  provided, 
the  lighting  is  the  most  important  matter ; 
and  yet,   we  find  an   apparent  disregard  of 
this  necessary  element  in  a   great  many  of 
the  designs  that  emanate   from   the    Gothic 
school,  a  window  being  placed  here  or  there, 
in    this  corner  or  that   nook,    just  as  most 
convenient,   or   to   please   the  whim    of  the 
designer,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of 
light  required  for  the  pai'ticular  apartment, 
and,   in  some   cases,    for  the    mere   sake  of 
getting  a  window  for  effect.     It  may  be  said 
by  the   Gothicist   that    the    style    he    uses 
allows  the  privilege   of   regulating  his  light 
apertures    to    actual    requirements    even    in 
the  same  front,  that  he  can  place  his  large 
windows  just  where  he  requires  them,    and 
his  small  ones  where  lesser   quantity  of  light 
is  needed,   without  at  all  violating  the  har- 
mony of  his  composition  by  their  dissimilarity 
or  disparity  of  size ;  while  the  designer  who 
takes  Classic  or  Italian  models  is  bound  in 
strictness  to  adhere  to  some  regular  fenestral 
disposition  or  equality  of  opening  in  design- 
ing his  windows.   Now,  this  objection,  which 
is  one  of  the  chiefest    and   most   important 
the  Gothicist  can  urge  in  favour  of  Ids  style, 
is  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  real  art 
design — a  misconception  of  the  fundamental 
principles  I  am  endeavouring   to  illustrate, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  assumption  that 
architectural  art  is  based  on  an  arbitrary  code 
of     expression,    or    on    two     "styles"    or 
"modes"   of  art  which    have  been  left   us, 
and  in  which  we  fancy  the  whole  science  and 
creativeness  of  the  art  is  centred — a  farce.  A 
simple    law     of     use     determines    all     such 
functions  as  windows  ;  and  if,  in  obedience  to 
this    law,     a    facade    presents    diversity    of 
window-forms    and     sizes,    irregularities    of 
level,  &c.,  in  contravention  to  another  law  of 
fitness  which  should  regulate  the  whole,    or 
if  such  a  front,  by  its  want  of  harmony  or 
homogeneity,  offends  against  a  reasonable  de- 
mand of    propriety   by    giving  no  apparent 
evidence  for,   or  explanation  of,    its  erratic 
character,   there  is  defective  design,   an  in- 
complete and  inconsequent  expression.    Such 
inconsequent      diversity      of     character     is 
rampant  just  now  in  a  great  many  designs,  in 
which  a  studied  irregularity  and  an  ill-studied 
or  haphazard  arrangement  are  synonymous ; 
at  least,  the   former    is   not    altogether   the 
result  of  well-considered  plans. 

In  our  Gothic  designs  and  buildings  lately 
erected  this  diveisity  has  shown  itself,  es- 
pecially in  windows  and  their  detail :  in  some 
instances  we  find  a  rational  design  for  a  light- 
aperture,  but  either  misplaced  in  respect  to 
position  or  spoilt  by  its  connection  with 
adjacent  apertures.  G.  H.  G. 
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THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

THE  rnussiAx  system. 

AS  announced  last  week,  tlie  plans  of  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  were  selected  for  the  new  schools  to  be 
crectetl  in  Johnson-street,  Stepney.  As  Mr.  Smith 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  Prnssian 
system  of  scliool  planning,',  and  as  his  plans  liavc,  as 
we  tliiiik,  deservedly  won  distiiiction,  wc  gladly 
reproduce  them  and  the  descriptive  report  which 
accompanied  them.  The  followiug  is  Mr.  Smith's 
report  — 

The  design  for  the  proposrd  school  in  Johnson-street, 
Stepney,  wliich  it  is  the  obj<'Ct  of  this  report  to  describe, 
lias  been  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
of  competition  cncloscil  by  tho  Clerk  to  the  Hoard  in 
his  li-tler  of  the  Uthof  Febrimry,  audthe  Kmcndations 
similiirly  taielosed  on  tlu*  L'lUli  March. 

I  have  also  been  guiik-d  by  letters  received  from  the 
Clerk  to  the  Board  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  and  dated 
the  '2  0th  of  February  and  the  1st  Marcli. 

In  order  to  point  out  how  these  instructions  have 
boon  carried  out.  T  propose  to  divide  this  report  into 
parnjrruphs,  numbered  like  those  in  the  printed  con- 
ditions, from  1  to  Vi ;  and  to  tmat  in  each  the  subject 
of  the  conTspondiuff  paraffraph  of  those  conditions. 

The  principle  of  class  division  in  schools,  sometimes 
called  the  Prussian  system,  is  carried  out  in  Prussia,  at 
Berlin,  for  examjile,  much  as  follows.  The  duldren 
are  entirely  tauglit  in  class-rooms;  the  maximum 
numbt-r  recommended  in  a  room  is  GO,  70  being  con- 
sidered an  exceptional  number.  The  class-rooms  are 
oblong  ;  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  be  lighted  from 
the  end  or  the  side,  but  they  must  be  lighted  from  one 
side  only,  and  the  children  must  have  the  light  on  their 
left  hand,  'i'here  seems  no  limit  to  the  depth  from 
front  to  back  of  a  block  of  seats,  but  the  length  of 
each  bench  is  so  limited  as  to  allow  the  master  to 
inspect  every  child's  work  from  the  end  of  the  bench. 
For  the  purpose  of  f.acilitating  this  inspection,  a  gang- 
way is  preserved  all  round  the  block  of  children, 
narrow  at  the  back  and  at  the  side  nearest  the  windows, 
but  made  wide  enough  next  the  wall  facing  the 
windows  to  be  con\euient  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  the  children ;  and  the  block  of  seats  is  broken  up  into 
at  least  twomasses  by  an  additional  narrow  gangway  from 
front  to  back.  No  child  ought  to  be  more  than  iiOft. 
from  the  easel  where  diagrams,  &c.,  are  shown,  and  it 
is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  seat  most 
remote  from  the  window  be  not  further  from  the  wall 
than  l.i  times  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  window 
from  the  lloor. 

The  musters  desk,  on  a  slightly  raised  platform, 
faces  the  block  of  children  ;  an  easel  for  the  display  of 
diagrams,  4c.,  a  book-closet,  and  the  stove  or  fireplace, 
occupy  the  space  on  either  side  of  him. 

These  class-rooms  are  ordinarily  put  together  so  as 
to  form  a  compact  oblong  block  of  buildings  several 
stories  in  height,  and  are  fretpieutly  divided  on  plan 
into  three  portions  by  two  staircases  extending  from 
front  to  rear  :  one  of  these  is  for  boys  and  the  other 
lor  girls.  These  staircases,  however,  often  occupy  the 
ends  of  the  block,  and  sometimes  a  corridor  connects 
them  together  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  omitted. 

On  an  upper  floor,  and  between  the  two  staircases,  is 
placed  the  Aula,  or  general  room,  calculated  to  seat 
about  half  the  number  of  children  provided  for  in  the 
class  rooms.  This  room  generally  receives  some 
amount  of  architectural  decorat  ion ;  it  is  not  customary 
for  it  to  be  divided  by  movable  partitions  or  other 
means  when  not  in  use  for  collective  teaching.  Private 
rooms  for  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  one  or  more 
consultation  rooms,  complete  the  essential  parts  of  the 
building,  which  is  healed  and  ventilated  on  a  general 
system. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  far  as  possible  the  class- 
rooms shuU  have  a  sunny  asi>ect,  and  also,  to  secure 
greater  freedom  from  noise,  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  them  shall  face  the  playgrounds  rather  than  a  main 
road. 

In  designing  a  school  for  the  Johnson-street  site  it 
has  been  possible  to  follow  this  programme  very  closely. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  building  ought  to  front  to  the 
most  northerly  of  the  two  proposed  streets,  so  as  to 
be  seen  from  Johnson-street,  and  also  to  secure  sun- 
shine for  the  playgrounds.  This  enabled  me  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  a  sunny  aspect  for  the  majority 
of  the  class-rooms,  and  to  make  them  overlook  the 
playgrounds.  The  great  size  of  the  general  meeting- 
room,  which  is  to  receive  all  the  boys  and  girls,  led  to 
my  preferring  that  arrangement  of  i)lan  which  places 
tho  staircases  at  the  ends,  and  thus  economises  front- 
age, and  al.so  led  me  to  place  this  room  on  the  first 
floor,  that  it  might  equal  the  height  of  Iwt)  stories.  In 
effect,  this  room  is  substantially  a  covered  quadrangle, 
with  class-rooms  round  three  sides  of  it,  and  having  a 
gallery  of  communication  passing  along  one  side  of  it 
at  the  level  of  the  npper  floor. 

I  have  arranged  tlie  entrances  for  the  children  so  as 
entirely  to  separate  the  tliree  divisions  of  the  school, 
and  have  secured,  without  ditficulty,  that  the  class- 
rooms of  each  division  shall  be  on  a  separate  floor,  as 
well  as  approached  by  a  distinct  entrance  and  staircase. 
I  liave  made  half  the  number  of  the  class-rooms  side- 
lighted  and  half  end-lighted;  the  frontage  (I'-'-lft.), 
shown  on  the  plan,  enabling  me  to  give  the  unionnt  of 
extension  to  the  building  required  by  the  side-lighted 
rooms.  ^Vere  all  the  class-rooms  end-lighted,  the 
building  could  be  shortened  by  'Jlft. ;  this  would 
involve  a  proportionate  increase  in  its  depth  from 
back  to  front,  and  an  alteration  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  general  room,  but  without  modifying  the  principle 
upon  which  tho  whole  is  arranged. 


Tlie  school  is  designed  for  1,080  children,  as  directed 

in  the  Emendations,  in  three  equal  departments,  of 
boys,  girls,  and  infants — namely,  rj(JU  infants  on  the 
ground  floor.  3<'>0  girls  on  the  first  floor,  and  .3(10  boys 
on  the  second  floor.  The  general  arrangement  of  each 
floor  is  shown  on  the  ajipended  sketch-idans. 

The  infant  department  on  the  ground  lluor  has  two 
class-rooms  for  C,u  each,  and  a  general  room  for  the 
remaining  '240,  arranged  in  two  galleries.  The  area  of 
each  class-room  antl  of  the  general  room  is  sh^htly  in 
excess  of  sit.  per  infant.  These  rooms  are  14ft. 
high,  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
requiring  such  a  hei^ilit  for  the  school-room,  and  they 
supply  112  cubic  ft.  of  air  jier  infant  in  the  school- 
room, and  l'>tift.  in  each  class-room. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  infants'  department  is 
entered  from  the  same  side  of  the  building  us  that  for 
the  girls,  who  often  have  infants  in  charge.  A  roomy 
porch  and  corridor  give  access  to  the  infants'  school- 
room and  tlie  youngest  infants'  class-room  ;  the  other 
one  opens  out  of  the  school-room.  In  the  class-room 
for  the  very  youngest,  a  simple  gallery  is  provided, 
roomy  enough  to  contain  all  the  children.  A  few 
small  movable  seats  will  also  be  required.  In  the 
principal  school-room  two  galleries  are  provided,  each 
affording  room  for  half  the  number  of  infants,  and  in 
addition,  seats  and  desks  with  slate  tops  are  fixed 
round  the  walls,  and  a  few  movable  seats  furnished. 
The  class-room  for  the  eldest  infants  is  .supplied  with 
benches  and  desks-  In  each  case  there  would  also  be 
the  necessary  teachers'  desks,  easels.  &c.  The  various 
conveniences  described  under  section  o  are  all  pro- 
vided, and  can  all  be  reached  from  tlio  entrance- 
corridor,  without  the  smallest  interference  with  any 
other  department  of  the  school. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  departments  are  arranged  each 
for  six  classes  of  GO  children  in  a  class  (as  directed  by 
the  Emendations).  For  these  classes  six  class-rooms 
are  provided  on  the  boys'  floor,  and  five  class-rooms 
and  the  general  room  on  the  girls'  floor.  The  area  is 
lift,  superficial  for  each  child. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  many  different 
dimensions  and  proportions  of  rooms  containing  the 
required  area,  it  appeared  that  a  room  20ft.  by  27ft. 
gives  the  best  results,  whether  end-lighted  or  side- 
lighted,  and  whether  seated  for  junior  children  at 
18  inches  per  child,  or  for  senior  ones  at  22  inches. 
These  dimensions  have  accordingly  been  adopted 
throughout.  Such  a  room,  if  13ft.  lugh,  has  its 
length,  breadth,  and  height  very  nearly  in  the  simple 
proportions— 4.  3,  and  2,  and  may  be  expected  to  be 
easy  to  speak  and  hear  in.  If  end-lighted,  it  has  room 
for  a  block  of  children,  divided  by  a  gangway  up  the 
middle,  and  consisting  of  five  rows,  each  containing 
12  children.  If  side-lighted,  it  is  occupied  by  7^  rows 
of  elder  children,  each  containing  8,  or  by  G  rows  of 
younger  children,  each  containing  10.  In  all  these 
arrangements  a  sufficient  gangway  all  round,  and  a 
sufficient  space  for  the  masters  desk  and  platform,  are 
preserved.  In  the  absence  of  express  directions.  I 
have  assumed  that  in  each  department  tiiree  class- 
rooms would  be  occupied  by  junior  and  three  by  senior 
classes;  and  I  have  placed  the  junior  classes  (in  «vhich 
the  benches  are  shorter)  in  the  end-lighted  rooms,  so 
as  to  secure  that,  in  every  instance,  the  most  remote 
seat  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  windows.  The 
amount  of  light  provided  is,  however,  very  ample, 
reaching  the  figure  of  ISft.  of  window-area  to  every 
100ft.  of  floor-area.  In  each  class-room  I  have  shown 
the  platform,  desk,  and  book-closet,  and  the  spot  for 
the  easel ;  and  I  have  shown  an  open  fireplace,  in  case 
the  Hoard  proposes  to  retain  this  mode  of  lieating.  I 
propose  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls  be  boarded 
and  painted,  and  the  upper  portion  plastered.  The 
windows  and  other  means  of  ventilation  and  the  heating 
are  described  under  paragraph  11. 

The  general  room  measures  44ft.  x  GGft.,  and  is 
calculated  to  receive  tho  whole  of  the  boys  aud  girls  at 
one  time— namely,  720  children,  at  an  area  of  4ft. 
superficial  each.  Its  height  is  suflicient  to  give  it  a 
cubic  capacity  of  OS.OoOft.  divided  among  720 
children,  or  isr.ft.  of  air-space  per  child.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  in  the  simple  jiroportion  of  3  to  2.  It  is 
shown  provided  with  seats  sufficient  to  accommodate 
all  the  above-named  children  divided  into  blocks, 
allowing  14iu.  per  child,  and  spacing  the  seats 
2ft,  4in.  apart.  It  is  entered  from  both  boys* 
and  girls'  staircases.  One  class  is  provided  for,  in  con- 
formity with  the  conditions,  in  this  room,  and  their 
seats  and  desks  are  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
teacher's  desk,  and  form  part  of  the  accommodation 
available  for  collective  teaching;  thus  no  removal  of 
benches  whatever  is  needed  to  fit  the  room  for  being 
used  as  a  class-room.  In  order  to  ensure  privacy  for 
the  class  thus  taught.  I  propose  to  hang  a  curtain 
where  marked  on  the  plan  to  one  of  the  principals  of 
the  roof.  It  will  be  possible  to  lower  this  curtain  in 
a  few  seconds;  and  by  curtains  or  shutters  bung 
between  the  piers  of  the  gangway  on  both  floors,  a 
very  complete  degree  of  privacy  may  be  obtained  with 
no  delay. 

I  have  anxiously  debated  the  advisability  of  sug- 
gesting some  mode  of  appropriating  this  large  space  to 
the  teaching  of  more  than  one  class,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  tbut  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  such  a 
suggestion— first,  beo^iuse  the  instructions  seem  to 
limit  this  use  of  the  general  room  to  one  class ; 
secondly,  because  I  cannot  find  that  such  a  use  of  the 
Aula  is  common  in  (lerniany ;  and.  lastly,  because  I 
cannot  snggesf  nny  means  of  sub-dividing  the  room  to 
which  tlie  following  three  objections  do  not  attach. 
First,  such  sub-dividing  expedients  impair  the  useful- 
ness of  the  room  for  its  legitimate  purpose;  second, 
they  will  produce  class-rooms  that  are  but  imperfect  in 
various  respects,  especially  in  the  exclusion  of  sound  ; 
third,  the  alteration  of  the  room  to  class-rooms  and 


back  cannot  be  accomplished  without  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance, noise,  and  delay,  and  conseijuent  infringe- 
ment of  discipline,  considering  tho  large  number  of 
benches  as  well  as  partitions  which  would  have  to  be 
moved. 

Having  decided  to  follow  the  Prussian  model  in  thia 
respect,  I  have  endeavoured  to  hit  upon  the  least  ex- 
pensive mode  of  supplying  an  airy,  well-lighted  hall 
centrally  placed,  accessible  without  difficulty  or  confu- 
sion to  both  boys  and  girls,  and  have  adojited  the  one 
shown  on  the  plan  aud  already  described.  The  gallery 
which  I  have  thrown  across  one  side  of  this  room,  as 
a  means  of  access  for  the  boys  to  their  class-rooms, 
would  be  suitable  to  receive  a  few  visitors  on  examina- 
tion days.  This  room,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to 
use  it  as  a  mustering-room,  or  in  wet  weather  for  drill, 
might  be  easily  divided  midway  by  a  curtain,  and  the 
halves  appropriated  to  boys  and  girls  respectively,  or 
the  entire  room  may  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  by 
either  department  of  the  school,  if  the  spaces  between 
the  columns,  on  the  ground-floor  gangway  aud  the 
first-floor  gallery,  be  sufficiently  closed,  cither  by 
curtains  or  by  sliding  partitions,  to  secure  undisturbed 
access  to  the  class-rooms  of  either  department  while 
the  other  has  possession  of  the  floor  of  the  room. 

No  class-room  is  less  than  13ft.  high.  Those 
on  the  ground  floor  are  14ft.,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  height  of  14ft.  to  the  infants"  school- 
room on  that  story,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Additional  height  has  been  Obtained  for  the  drawing- 
class  room,  about  to  be  described,  and  some  others  on, 
the  topmost  floor,  by  ceiling  to  the  collars  of  the  roofs. 
An  additional  class-room,  top-lighted,  aud  witb 
shutters  to  the  lower  part  of  the  windows,  is  provided 
on  the  highest  story,  suitable  for  a  drawing-class,  some- 
times of  girls  and  sometimes  of  boys,  in  conformity 
with  the  original  instructions.  This  class-room  is  on 
the  floor  appropriated  to  the  boys,  and  is,  therefore, 
readily  accessible  by  them.  It  is  also  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  girls'  staircase,  which  is  continued  up  to  this 
floor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  girls  access  to 
this  room.  Iron  gates  suitably  placed  would  be  pro- 
vided to  prevent  any  improper  use  of  this  staircase. 

Each  of  the  three  departments  has  separate  out- 
ofiiees,  approached  iu  all  cases  by  covered  ways ;  lava- 
tories, cap  and  bonnet  rooms,  entrances,  and  stone 
staircases  ;  and  I  have  provided  for  each  department  a 
small  cloak-room,  with  fireplace  and  lavatory,  and  one 
or  two  separate  closets  for  the  use  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  and  certificated  teachers.  This,  though  not 
named  in  the  Instructions,  will,  I  think,  be  found 
requisite  in  such  a  building. 

The  boys  enter  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  girls  and  infants,  as  will  be  showm  by  a 
glance  at  the  ground  plan.  Almost  the  whole  southern 
half  of  the  ground  floor  is  carried  on  arches  aud  appro- 
priated to  a  covered  playground  for  the  girls  and 
infants,  a  play-shed  being  provided  for  the  boys;  the 
space  available  has  been  divided  as  equally  as  was  prac- 
ticable into  convenient  playgrounds  for  tho  children  ; 
these  I  should  propose  to  pave  with  tar  pavement,  that 
there  may  be  no  temptation  to  stone-throwing,  asthere 
might  be  were  they  gravelled.  The  out-offices,  sepa- 
rate for  each  department,  adjoin  the  main  building,  so 
as  to  bo  approached  under  cover.  They  are  in  each 
instance  open  to  the  fresh  air  and  abundantly  lighted, 
principally  from  the  top.  Those  for  boys  and  girls  aro 
shown  as  enclosed,  aud  with  doors.  Those  for  infants 
have  divisions. 

I  should  recommend  for  them  either  MacFarlane's 
apparatus  or  a  simpler  arrangement  very  similar  in 
principle,  shown  upon  the  di-awings.  I  should,  under 
the  circumstances,  hesitate  to  recommend  Moule's 
earth-closets.  The  lavatories,  which  ought  to  have 
plain  enamelled  basins  in  slate  slabs,  I  have  combined 
with  the  cap  and  bonnet-rooms,  so  that  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  monitor  might  sulfice  for  each.  In 
each  two  doors  are  provided,  to  allow  of  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  children  at  separate  points.  A  very 
large  lavatory  is  not  required  in  a  school  of  this  kind, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  hanging-space  is  desi- 
rable ;  and  by  the  arrangement  of  low  open  screens, 
shown  on  the  plans,  I  can  provide,  without  impeding 
supervision,  a  hook  or  peg  for  each  child,  and  sufficient 
space  for  a  cap  or  bonnet,  and  a  coat  or  cloak.  The 
lavatory  and  cloak-room  of  the  infants  is  between  their 
school-room  and  playground;  those  of  the  girls  and 
boys  are  on  the  first  floor,  entered  off  the  landings  of 
their  respective  staircases. 

The  staircases  are  to  be  of  stone,  with  ample  land- 
ings, well  ventilated  and  lighted  from  the  top  and 
sides,  and  with  high  handrails,  to  prevent  accidents. 

In  each  department  a  master  or  mistress's  room, 
with  water-closet,  is  provided.  That  for  the  teacher 
of  tho  infants  is  on  the  ground  floor  adjoining 
tho  sejmrate  class-room  ;  that  for  the  head  mistress  is 
over  the  girls'  entrance  on  the  first  floor,  and 
approached  from  the  girls'  staircase ;  that  for  the  head 
master  is  over  the  boys'  entrance,  and  approached  from 
the  boys'  staircase. 

I  have  also  provided  a  Board-room  on  the  first  floor 
on  the  boys'  side,  of  suitable  size  (14ft.  by  2(;ft.> 
and  shape.  This  room  would  probably  be  very  useful 
as  a  consultation-room  and  library,  when  not  required 
for  board  meetings. 

A  caretaker's  residence,  of  two  rooms  and  necessary 
appendages,  with  separate  entrance  and  staircase,  is 
provided,  and  will  be  found  over  the  infant  teachers* 
room.  The  caretaker's  stairs  would  be  continued 
down  to  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  would  give 
him  access  to  the  beating  apparatus  and  coal-stores. 

The  building  is  generally  of  three  stories,  but  only 
of  two  stories  where  the  general  room  occurs. 

The  design  has  been  made  with  a  careful  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  tho  Acts  regulating  buildlngi  ia 
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the  mPtrojiolis ;  the  buildings  have  been  set  back  "within 
the  minimum  line  of  3ft. 

The  views  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  set  forth 
in  their  '*  suggestions,"  have  been  carefully  considered 
wherever  practicable  ;  the  distances  apart  for  seats, 
and  allowances  of  space  for  sitting  room  which  they 
require,  have  been  uniformly  followed.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
Prussian  system  consistently,  if  the  rule  disallowing 
groups  of  seats  more  than  three  deep  had  to  be  attended 
to  ;  and  this,  therefore,  has  not  been  attempted. 

The  plans  submitted  have  been  prepared  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  eleventh 
condition. 

For  the  warming  of  the  class-rooms  and  living- 
rooms  I  have  provided  open  fireplaces,  though  I  do  not 
strongly  press  ther  adoption  in  the  class-rooms.    I 


and  opening  inward,  like  hospital  windows.  I  would 
also  place  under  each  window  a  large  air-grating, 
opening  into  a  space  behind  the  boarded  lining,  from 
which  the  air  would  euter  the  room  through  openings 
in  that  lining — this  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
master.  I  also  propose  a  cornice  of  perforated  zinc 
round  three  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  larger  part  to  communicate 
with  an  outlet-Hue  built  purposely,  aud  terminating 
over  the  roofs,  and  the  smaller  to  commuuicate  with 
opeuings  admitting  fresh  air.  .Should  open  fires  be 
dispensed  with,  I  would  double  or  treble  the  size  of 
this  flue. 

The  general  room,  besides  its  -windows,  is  provided 
with  inlets  under  the  window-sills,  and  witb  abundant 
ventilating  openings  in  the  roof  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  wall. 


SECOMD     FLOOR,  BOVS 


FIRST  FLOOR  ,  GIRLS 


GROUND   FLOOR  ^II^FAMTS 


I)ropose  that  an  efficient  heating  apparatus  should  be 
provided  in  the  basement  to  heat  the  building  and 
■class-rooms  by  hot  water  at  low  pressure,  circulating 
in  pipes  of  not  less  than  3in.  diameter.  I  would  take 
these  pipes  into  the  whole  of  the  class-rooms,  whether 
the  open  tires  be  dispensed  with  or  not,  and  into  the 
general  room,  and  in  fact  every  part  of  the  building, 
carefully  proportioning  the  area  of  heating  surface  to 
the  cubic  contents  and  other  conditions  of  each  room, 
.and  introducing  stopcocks  to  enable  any  portion  of  the 
system  to  be  shut  off  at  pleasure. 

For  ventilation  I  should  rely  on  the  simplest  means 
liberally  used.  t'omplicat.:d  expedients  are  neglected 
and  soon  abandoned,  and  the  use  of  small  opeuings 
and  few  in  number  only  gives  imperfect  results.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  windows  of  the  class-rooms  shall  through- 
Out  open  to  the  ceilings,  and  that  they  shall  be  divided 
bj  cross-bars  into  casements,  each  hung  at  the  bottom, 


The  infants'  school-room  is  provided  specially  with 
openings  near  the  ceiling,  opening  into  the  covered 
play-sheds.  These  are  to  be  heavily  glazed,  to  exclude 
sound  when  closed  ;  but  when  open  they  will  permit  a 
full  current  of  air  to  sweep  through  the  room,  aud  in  a 
few  minutes  entirely  renew  its  atmosphere.  It  might, 
1  think,  also  be  advisable  (though  this  has  not  been 
shown  on  the  drawings)  to  treat  the  staircases  and  the 
general  meeting-room  as  great  ventilating  chambers, 
and  to  provide  in  each  class-room  large  opeuings  close 
to  the  ceiling  in  the  wall  facing  the  windows  aud  com- 
municating with  these  spaces,  such  openings  to  be 
fitted  with  shutters  or  heavy  sound-proof  louvres,  and 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  passiug  a  through  current 
of  air  from  the  windows  through  the  class-rooms  when- 
ever the  latter  were  out  of  use. 

An  estimate  of  the  total  cost  (exclusive  of  architect's 
commission  and  clerk  of  works'  salary)  of  carrying  out 


my  design  in  a  thoroughly  substantial  and  workman- 
like manner,  with  the  best  materials  and  workmanship, 
accompanies  the  plans. 

This  supposes  the  buildings  to  be  executed  in  brick, 
with  hollow  external  walls,  faced  with  red  bricks  and 
slated,  and  the  walls  of  rooms  to  be  plastered,  those  of 
staircases  and  general  meeting-hall  to  bo  faced  in 
brickwork  above  the  boarded  lining.  The  window- 
sills  aud  copings  to  be  principally  of  Portland  stone. 
The  joinery  to  be  in  clean  yellow  deal.  The  roofs  to 
be  partly  felted  under  slates.  The  floors  to  be  well 
pugged,  but  not  to  be  constructed  fire-proof.  And, 
generally,  every  appliance  which  modern  skill  and  ex- 
perience can  bring  to  bear  to  be  made  use  of,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  rigid  economy. 

In  reference  to  the  estimate  it  seems  necessary  to 
observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  space  required  for  the 
children  in  class,  this  building  is  desigucd  to  provide 
in  the  general  room  an  area  which  would  seat  260 
additional  children,  beyond  the  CO  taught  there.  Aa 
extra  class-room  being  required  for  a  cU-awing-class, 
the  accommodation  equals  that  requisite  for  a  school 
for  1,400  children ;  and  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
building  will  at  least  equal,  and  probably  exceed,  that  ot 
such  a  school,  provided  with  covered  jdayground. 

The  plan  of  the  site  forwarded  to  me  as  part  of  the 
conditions  of  competition,  and  understood  by  the  help 
of  the  correspondence  which  I  had  with  the  clerk  to 
the  board  on  the  subject,  has  been  my  guide  in  deter- 
mining the  frontages  available,  and  the  spaces  to  be 
allotted  to  the  different  playgrounds.  In  short,  the 
site,  as  shown  on  my  drawings,  is  a  careful  enlarge- 
ment of  that  plan.  T.  Roger  Smith. 

23,  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden,  April  17. 


A  FIRM  COMING  OF  AGE. 

ON  Monday  the  workmen  and  heads  of  departments 
of  Messrs.  llobbs.  Hart,  &  Co.,  the  well-knovfn 
lock  and  safe  engineers,  celebrated  their  annual  festival 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Hart  presided,  supported 
by  Mr.  Hobbs  and  other  gentlemen,  and  about  120  sat 
down  to  dinner.  Among  the  standard  toasts  was 
included,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Whilst  upon  the  toasting 
part  of  the  subject,  we  will  mention  what  we  consider 
was  a  gi'eat  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  which 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  gatherings  to  come. 
Instead  of  a  flood  of  maundering,  which  plain-thinking 
people  do  not  understand,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were 
tersely  and  briefly  given  in  a  few  sensible  observations 
which  might  be  almost  counted  at  the  fingers'  ends, 
followed  by  a  heartily  snug  verse  of  the  National 
Anthem,  "  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  company." 
The  day  being  unusually  fine,  the  great  object  was  to 
get  the  men  out  in  the  grounds  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  therefore,  the  oratorical  part  of  the  feast  was  cut 
down  to  the  smallest  practicable  dimensions. 

3Ir.  HoBUS,  in  his  remarks,  gave  a  very  interesting 
sketch  o£  the  history  of  the  firm,  dating  from  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1831.  He  stated  that  when  he  first 
came  to  London  from  America,  he  set  about  to  remedy- 
two  radical  defects  ia  relation  to  the  lock  manufacture. 
One  was  the  insecurity  of  the  locks  themselves,  from  a 
high-class  point  of  view;  and  the  other  was  the  almost 
total  absence  of  machinery  in  their  construction.  He 
had,  furthermore,  to  contend  against  and  overcome  the 
strong  prejudice  which  the  workmen  here  had  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
tend  to  destroy  their  own  labour.  In  that,  he  argued, 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Jlechanical 
invention  stimulated  demand  to  a  degree  previously 
unknown,  and,  as  a  consequence,  enormously  increased 
and  enhanced  the  value  of  .skilled  labour.  In  America 
nothing  was  done  by  hand  that  a  machine  could  be 
found  to  do;  and  what  was  the  result?  Why,  that 
such  machinery  enabled  the  Americans  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  Europe.  He  begged  to  remind  them 
that  he  had  himself  been  "  on  both  sides  of  the  anvU  :" 
that  is,  as  a  workman  and  a  master;  and  he  could 
testify  that  the  odds  were  by  no  means  always  on  the 
side  of  the  employer.  When  an  artisan  had  fluished 
his  day's  work  he  could  go  to  bed,  sure  of  a  good 
night's  rest.  Not  so  the  employer,  who  had  to  pass 
through  many  wearying,  sleepless  nights,  in  order  to 
keep  the  engines  constantly  going  and  the  men  at 
work.  He  passed  a  very  warm  eulogium  on  Jlr.  Hart, 
as  one  who  had  gone  through  an  immense  amount  of 
mental  wear  and  tear  of  the  kind  that  had  just  been 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  IlAHT,  in  his  speech,  whilst  confirming  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  stated  with  respect  to  the 
exhausting  labour  that  oftentimes  fell  upon  the  direc- 
tors of  large  manufacturing  concerns,  congratulated 
those  whom  he  saw  before  him  upon  the  firm  having 
completed  its  21st  birthday;  and  he  was  happy  to  state 
that  thc-ir  prospects  had  never  looked  better.  Work  was 
coming  in  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that  ho  hoped  to  bo 
able  next  year  to  see  double  the  number  of  those  who 
were  then  present.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  ought  to  give  them  especial  pride,  it  was 
that  no  work  left  their  hands  but  what  was  honestly 
done.  In  other  words,  the  customer  could  confidently 
rely  that  what  he  ordered  aud  paid  for  was  honestly 
handed  over  to  him.  That  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  jmblic  had  been  long  fully  established,  aud  it  gave 
Mr.  llobbs  and  himself  no  little  pleasure  to  kno.v  that 
their  workmen  had  so  materially  contributed  towards 
that  result,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they  would 
all  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  On  the  part  of  the 
firm  he  could  conscientiously  say  that  the  interests  of 
the  men  aud  those  of  Hobbs,  Uart,  &  Co.  were  one. 
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PROPOSED  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  ROME. 

THE  Church  proposed  to  be  built  for  the  English 
congregation  in  Rome  was  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  for  a  site  which  it  was  hoped  to  obtain 
close  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  inside  the  walls,  and 
so  placed  us  to  make  the  building  very  conspicuous 
from  the  Piazza.  This  site  iias  not,  however,  been 
obtained,  and  the  design  which  we  publisli  will, 
therefore,  no  doubt  have  to  be  much  altered  when- 
ever the  site  is  finally  decided  and  obtained.  The 
American  Episcopalians  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  English,  having  secured  a  capital  ."^ite  for 
thoir  church  on  tlie  new  Via  Nazionalc,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Street  is  now,  we  believe,  making  the 
plans.  The  English  Church  is  proposed  to  have 
accommodation  for  800  jiersons,  together  with  a 
house  for  the  clergy,  library,  vestry,  &c.  Our  il- 
lustration is  taken  from  a  drawing  now  ou  view  at  the 
Koyal  Academy. 


THE    WIIITECIIAPEL  DISTRICT. 

IN  his  quarterlv  report  just  issued,  Mr.  John 
Liddle,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Whitechapel  District  Board,  records  the  completion 
of  78tjft.  of  new  sewers,  making  altogether  a  total 
length  of  new  sewers  constructed  in  the  district  of 
21,315ft.,  or  upwards  of  four  miles.  In  the  return 
of  routine  work  done  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
occurs  a  rather  unusual  item,  which  chronicles  the 
removal  of  "  one  donkey  kept  so  as  to  bo  a 
nuisance."  We  hoped  at  first  that  it  sarcastically 
set  forth  the  transportation  of  an  obstinate  manufac- 
turer in  Goulston-street,  who  has  defiled  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  neighbourhood  and,  as  yet,  defied  all 
attempts  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  to  effect 
an  abatement  of  the  nuisance  he  creates.  Further 
proceedings  are,  however,  to  be  taken,  and  the  next 
quarterly  report  will,  we  trust,  record    his  removal. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Goulston-street  are  at  all  a  particular  or 
delicate  race.  Anybody  entertaining  such  an  opinion 
should  have  accompauied  Mr.  Wrack,  one  of  the  in- 
spectors, on  a  visit  made  by  him  on  the  2nd  of 
March  last  to  several  houses  in  the  street  in  ques- 
tion. At  No.  5,  a  woman  and  three  children  were 
sleeping  in  a  cupboard  on  the  ground-tioor,  imme- 
diately adjoining  an  offensive  privy,  the  room 
immediately  in  front  of  this  cupboard  being  occupied 
by  a  man  and  three  female  children.  At  No.  13,  in 
a  small  back  room,  closely  contiguous  to  three 
privies  and  a  dusthole,  one  man,  six  women,  and 
three  children  were  sleeping,  each  person  enjoying 
about  75  cubic  feet  of  air-space.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Liddle's  efforts,  the  owners  of  each  of  these  hovels 
have  been  compelled  to  close  them.  Want  of  room 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  need  of  the  poor  people 
who  are  obliged  to  inliabit  these  horrible  places,  yet 
when  re-papering  their  rooms  they  appear  to  strive 
to  reduce  them  to  as  contracted  limits  as  possible, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  layer 
upon  layer  of  wall  paper — the  whole  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  thickness — pasted  on  to  the  walls,  from  some 
mistaken  idea  of  economy.  This  dirty  practice  is,  of 
course,  attended  with  considerable  danger,  as  the 
paper  is  likelj'  to  retain  contagious  and  unhealthy 
matter. 

One  has  to  turn  to  the  records  of  results  achieved 
by  past  work  to  gain  hope  for  the  future.  Progress 
has  been  made  even  in  Whitechapel.  Excluding 
those  in  the  London  Hospital,  the  deaths  in  1871 
were  25-0  per  1,0U0;  in  1838  they  were  38-G  per 
1,000.  May  we  not  hope  for  still  greater  results 
■when  the  question  of  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  crowded  localities  receives  that  consideration  due 
to  its  importance,  and  larger  powers  arc  conferred 
on  local  boards  to  deal  with  confined  conrts  and  in- 
sufficiently ventilated  dwellings?  Mr.  Liddle  suggests 
that  in  the  I*nblic  Health  Bill  now  before  Parliament 
a.  clause  .slKinld  be  introduced  giving  power  to  local 
boards  to  make  such  bye-laws  as  will  provide  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  all  new  buildings,  whereby  the 
extension  of  unhealthy  habitations  may  be  prevented. 
Some  such  power  is  certainly  required. 


GENERAL   SCOTT'S   METHOD   OF    SEWAGE 
UTILISATION. 

WHETHER  or  not  it  ultimately  proves  of  any 
value,  the  idea  of  converting  our  sewer> 
into  wash-milis  for  the  manufacture  of  Pctrtland 
cement  is  certaiidy  a  new  one.  This  is  really  the 
principle  of  Major-General  Scott's  plan  for  dealing 
with  sewage,  a  short  account  of  which  we  recentlv 
gave,  and  fuller  particulars  of  which  were  afforded 
by  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wed- 
nesday week  by  its  author. 

General  Scott  docs  not  propose  to  do  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  impossible  or  impracticable  things 


that  have  been  propounded  by  the  sewage  doctors,  the 
majoritv  of  whom  more  and  more  remind  one  of  the 
La]>utan  professor  whose  attention  was  so  unre- 
mittingly devoted  to  his  weekly  liristol  barrel  of 
sewage;  but.  recognising  the  fact  now  generally  ad- 
mitted by  all  but  enthusiasts,  that  the  use  of  water 
for  the  carriage  of  f cecal  matters  is  a  necessary  evil, 
IVIajur-General  Scott  aims  simply  at  removing  from 
the  sewage  water  (whatever  its  ultimate  destination 
may  be)  the  fa>cal  matters  which  are  injurious  by 
the  cheapest  possible  precipitants,  anil  subsequently 
converting  what  has  hitherto  proved  a  worthless 
nuisance  into  a  marketable  substance. 

Sewage-utilisers  up  to  the  present  time  have,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  been  men  of  one  idea. 
Whatever  was  done  with  the  sewage,  its  ultimate 
total  conversion  into  manure  was  universally  aimed 
at,  and  tliis  in  spite  of  adverse  testimony.  As  early 
as  18'U,  the  Sewage  of  Towns  Commissioners  stated 
that  *' the  value  of  the  solid  portions  of  sewage 
being  small,  all  attempts  at  realising  profits  from  its 
preparation  have  signally  failed;"'  and  in  1870  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  reported  that  "  ex- 
perience has  warned  the  manufacturer  of  these  feeble 
manures  that  the  value  indicated  by  chemical 
analysis  cannot  be  counted  on  iu  the  market,"  Dr. 
Odling  characterises  another  sewage  manure  as  "so 
extreme!}'  poor;"  Krepp  adduces  instances  "enough 
to  prove  that  solids  extracted  from  fluid  sewage 
cannot  be  manufactured  into  dry  manure  so  as  to 
pay  for  the  trouble;"  and  Mr.  Corfield,  the  author 
of  the  "Treatment  and  LUilisation  of  Sewage," 
testifies  that  "  the  manures  they  produce  are  in 
every  case  very  inferior,  as  ma\'  be  expected  from 
the  known  value  of  the  sewage  constituents  that 
can  be  precipitate.l."  Still,  sewage-manure  schemes 
— or  some  of  them — prosper,  showing,  as  General 
Scott  remarks,  that  the  utilisation  of  sewage  slush 
is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  precipitation  of  sewage  bj'  lime,  carefully 
performed,  has  undoubtedh'  been  successful  from  a 
sanitary,  though  not  from  a  commercial,  point  of 
view.  Two  well-known  instances  are  those  of  its 
application  at  Tottenham  and  Leicester.  At  each  of 
those  places,  while  the  sj'stem  was  carefidhj  pursued, 
the  improvement  was  most  manifest,  but  as  soon  as 
at  Tottenham  the  undertaking  proved  unproductive, 
and  Mr,  Hicks,  the  projector,  sold  his  machinery 
and  plant  to  the  Local  Board,  the  process  was 
neglected  and  improperly  managed,  until,  says  Dr. 
Letheby,  it  became  "  at  last  a  mere  pretence  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  designed  and  employed." 
A  like  failure  from  similar  causes  at  Leicest^  has 
not  unlikely  been  attributed  to  the  lime  process  in 
itself,  rather  than  to  the  carelessness  and  false 
econom}'  of  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  it. 

Another  substance  generally  available  and  at 
nominal  cost  for  the  purifying  and  decolorising  of 
sewage  is  cla}',  both  iu  its  ordinary  conditions  and 
partially  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Both  in  the 
A. B.C.  and  sulphate  of  alumina  processes,  clay  is 
largely  used.  Thus,  in  these  two  substances — lime  and 
clay^easily  procurable  everywhere,  one  at  little 
cost  and  the  other  at  a  nominal  price,  we  have  two 
agents  which  react  on  each  other,  and  increase  the 
effect  which  each  is  capable  of  separate!}'  producing 
in  the  defecation  and  purification  of  sewage. 

Clay  and  carbonate  of  lime — the  substance  pre- 
cipitated on  the  addition  of  lime  to  ordinary  sewage 
water — are  the  chief  components  of  those  limestones 
which  produce  on  calcination  hydraulic  limes  and 
cements.  The  so-called  Portland  cement  is  made  by 
calcining,  at  a  high  temperature,  75  per  cent,  of 
chalk  (or  carbonate  of  lime  ground  to  powder), 
intimately  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  of  clay.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  commenced  by  triturating 
the  chalk  and  claj'  in  a  wash-mill  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  From  the  chalk-mill  there  is  an 
overflow  by  which  the  water  which  is  constantly 
running  into  the  wash-mill  may  pass  off,  carrying 
with  it  some  of  the  chalk  and  clay  in  suspension. 
The  milky  fluid  thus  produced  is  allowed  to  run  into 
large  tanks,  or  is  pumped  into  them,  the  coarser 
particles  being  detained  in  the  channels  leading  to 
the  tanks  by  catch  pits,  or  some  other  means. 
When  the  tanks  are  full,  the  solid  matters  are  allowed 
to  subside,  the  top  water  is  drained  off  as  far  as 
pos-;ible,  and  the  operation  of  running  the  mixture 
into  the  tanks  is  again  commenced.  As  the  matters 
in  suspension  do  not  very  readily  .settle,  the  process 
of  filling  the  tanks  with  the  mixture  is  slow  and 
tedious;  owing,  also,  to  the  greater  fineness  of  the 
division  of  the  claj*  than  can  be  produced  by  reduc- 
ing chalk  to  a  powder  there  is  a  considerable 
tendency  to  separation  between  the  chalk  and  the 
impalpable  particles  of  chn*,  which  is  rectified  as  far 
as  may  be  by  subsequent  admixture  of  tlie  com- 
pounds, either  iu  the  process  of  removal  for  drying, 


or  after  the  mixture  has  been  burned  to  cement  and 
ground  to  powder. 

As  pointed  out  by  General  Scott,  a  great  simi- 
larity exists  between  the  compound  thus  produced 
and  that  which  results  from  introducing  quick-Hme 
and  clay,  in  the  proper  proportions,  for  cement  or 
hydraulic  lime,  into  a  drain  at  some  distance  from 
the  settling  tanks,  or  into  suitable  mixing  vessels, 
where  the  ingredients  can  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  sewage  water  and  witli  each  other. 

The  chief  points  of  difference,  which  are  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  sewage  process,  are  : — 1.  The  more  { 

intimate  mixture  which  can  be  brought  out  in  the 
sewage  water,  owing  to  the  impalpable  nature  of  the 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  takes  place  on 
the  addition  of  the  lime.  2.  The  more  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  sewage  precipitate  than  the  mixture  of 
chalk  and  clay.  3.  The  amount  of  organic  matters 
which  is  carried  down  from  the  sewage  with  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  clay,  and  which  will  serve  for 
the  fuel  to  burn  the  mixture  to  lime  or   cement. 

The  subsequent  operations  are  similar  to  those  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  cement  manufacture.  The 
mixture  is  dried  on  tiled  floors  with  heated  flues 
beneath  them,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Potteries  for 
drying  clay.  It  may  be  either  completely  dried  on 
the  flues,  or  it  may,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain 
consistency,  be  made  Snto  bricks,  and  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  air.  In  this  condition  the  deposit  can  be  kept 
for  any  time  without  creating  the  sliglitest  nuisance. 
The  final  process  of  calcination,  of  course,  destroys 
everything  of  a  deleterious  nature. 

Dr.  Lethebj'  is  of  opinion  that  from  a  million 
gallons  of  sewage  water  about  two  tons  of  Portland 
cement  would  be  produced  in  a  day  at  a  cost  of 
something  like  £2.  Mr.  AVhite,  the  well-known 
manufacturer  of  Portland  cement,  endeavoured,  in 
the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  General 
Scott's  paper,  to  obtain  some  data  as  to  the  amount 
of  heat  afforded  by  the  consumed  portions  of  the 
slush,  and  what  additional  fuel  was  required.  On 
this  point  General  Scott  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
give  any  precise  information.  He  fitated  that  in  his 
small  kiln,  in  which  he  put  a  ton  of  material,  and 
from  three  to  five  bushels  of  coal,  he  had  a  flue  carried 
under  the  drying-floor,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  that 
drying-floor  red  hot  by  this  means,  as  well  as  burn 
the  mixture  to  Portland  cement.  He  beUeved  that 
when  he  had  got  to  the  point  of  working  a  large 
kiln,  his  difficulty  would  not  be  a  want  of  sufficient 
heat,  but  that  he  should  have  so  much  heat  that  he 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  controlling  it. 

Of  course,  the  sewage  water  which  remains  after 
the  slush  is  taken  from  it  by  General  Scott  is  not 
pure.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  plan  supersedes 
irrigation  or  filtration,  but  simply  that  by  its  use 
the  solid  portion — hitherto  the  great  difficulty — is 
effectually  disposed  of,  and  in  the  best  mamier 
hitherto  discovered. 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

THE  thirty-seventh  election  of  pensioners  in  con- 
nection with  this  charity  took  place  at  WilUs's 
Rooms,  King-street,  S.  James's,  yesterday  (Thurs- 
day), Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  lustitution,  in  the  chair.  There  were  five  male 
and  eight  female  candidates,  but  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  charity  only  allowed  of  the  election  of 
one  male  and  one  female  at  present.  The  names  of 
the  candidates  were:  Males: — Francis  Sandon  (5th 
application),  Mark  Mintry  (4th  application),  Matthew 
Saich  (2nd  application),  Daniel  Thomas,  and  Richard 
Bibby.  Females  : — Frances  Seare  (6th  application), 
Jane  Brothill  ((Hh  application),  EHzabeth  Trevethan 
(4th  application),  Ann  Budd  (3rd  application),  Eliza 
Lambert  (3rd  application),  Arabella  Hambrook  (2nd 
apphcation),  Sarah  E.  Bear  (2nd  application),  and 
Ann  Williams  (2nd  application).  The  poll  opened 
at  12  o'clock  noon  and  closed  at  3  p.m.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling  and  Matthew  Hall  having  been 
appointed  scrutineers,  announced  the  successful  can- 
didates to  be  Mr.  Mark  Mintry  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Brothill.  Mr.  Walter  Watson  (Watson  Brothers) 
proposed  and  the  Chairman  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  scrutineers.  The  motion  having  been 
carried,  Mr.  Slirhug  briefly  replied.  The  proceedings 
closed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  pro- 
posed bv  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Walilram  (Hill.  KeddcU,  &  Waldram).  The  Institu- 
tion was  established  iu  1847  for  giving  relief  and 
granting  pensions  to  dccaycil  mcml'.'rs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  building  trade  and  their  widows; 
also  for  affording  temporary  relief  to  workmen  in 
case  of  accidents.  It  has  at  present  on  its  funds  42 
pensioners — 19  men,  and  23  women — tlvemen  receiv- 
ing £'1\  per  annum,  and  the  women  £20.  The 
amount  of  Stock  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  now  £16,131  17s.  3d. 
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CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— XIL 

By  J.  B.  Waring. 

THE   FAMILY   OF  SAN   GALLO. 

TUSCANY,    prolific    as   of    old  in    great 
artists,  produced  an  extraordinary  number 
of  architects  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
amongst     whom     few     laboured    more    in- 
dustriously, or  were  more  honoured,  than  the 
two   brothers  Giidiano   and  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  and  their  nephew  Antonio,  who,  like  so 
many  other  of  the  Italian  architects,  arc  better 
known  by  their  sou/iriquei  of  San  Gallo  than 
their    actual     family     name    of   Giamberti. 
Their  father,  Francesco  di  Paolo  Giamberti, 
having    been  also    an  architect    and    much 
employed  by  Cosmo  de 'Medici,  brought  up 
his  two  sons  Giuliano  and  Antonio  as  artists 
in  wood,  or,  as  they  describe  themselves  in  a 
MS.  Fiscal  Return,  dated  1498,  "  Legnaiuoli," 
or  joiners.     Giuliano   was  apprenticed   to  a 
certain  Francione,  whom  Vasari  describes  as 
"  an     exceedingly    ingenious     person,     well 
versed  in    perspective,    and    an   able    wood 
carver,"  under  whom  he  soon  acquired  dis- 
tinction   for    his    artistic    works    in    wood, 
especially  those  of  the  choir  in  tlie  Cathedral, 
which  he  executed  shortly  after  practising  on 
his    own    account.     Strangely    enough,    the 
next  we  hear  of  him  is  as  military  engineer  to 
Lorenzo  de'Medici,  who   despatched  him   to 
Castellana  to  defend  it  against  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  :  "  For  the  purpose  of  constructing 
bastions  and  defences  of  various  kinds,   and 
who  should  also  take  charge  of  artillery,  to 
the  management  of  which  few  men  were  at 
that  time  competent." 

Vasari  asserts  that  his  ingenuity  and  firm- 
ness caused  the  Duke  to  raise  the  siege,  but 
Muratori,  the  historian,  declares  that  Castel- 
lana surrendered  to  the  Duke  in  1478.     From 
this  time  Giuliano  appears  to  have  devoted  his 
attention  more  particularly  to  architecture, 
and    he    was     commissioned    by     Lorenzo 
de'Medici   to  erect  his  country  residence  of 
Poggio-a-Cajano,    near    Florence,    after    a 
competition  with  his  old   master  Francione 
and  others.    From  this  time  forward  he  would 
appear   to  have   received  a  regular   annual 
stipend  from  the  Medici,  and  not  long  after 
we   find    him  engaged    in    a  design    for    a 
palace    to    be    erected    at  Naples    for    his 
former  opponent  the  Duke  of  Calabria  (son 
of  the  King  of   Naples),   and   employed  by 
the  Bishop  della  Rovere,  Castellan  of  Ostia, 
afterwards   Pope   Julius   II.,    to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  Ostia,  at  which  place  he 
remained  two  years,  and  erected  the  present 
massive  and  picturesque    "  Castello,"   over 
the  principal  entrance  of  which  still  remain 
the  armorial  shield  of  Della  Rovere  and  an 
inscription    in     his    honour.      His    brother 
Antonio    meanwhile  continued    his    designs 
for  the  Neapolitan  palace.     The  model  being 
completed,  Giuliano,  by  the  advice  of  Lorenzo 
de'Medici,  took  it  to  Naples  himself,  and  after 
a  sojourn  there  tosetthe  work  going,  requested 
permission  to  return  to  Florence,    declining 
to  receive  any  money  payment  from  the  King, 
and  suggesting  that  if  a  reward  were  to  be 
given  him  for  his  labours,  he   would  prefer 
some  of  the   antiquities  which  the  King  had 
collected.    A  right  royal  gift  of  some  choice 
statues    was    then    presented    to   Giuliano, 
who,  in  turn,  presented  them  as  a  gift  worthy 
of  a  monarch  to  his  patron,  Lorenzo  de'Medici, 
by    whom,     as    Vasari    observes,    he     was, 
on  his  return,    "most  graciously  received," 
and   at  once   commissioned   to  erect  a  large 
convent  outside  the  gate  "  San  Gallo"  (since 
destroyed),  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
Lorenzo  one  day  called  him  Giuliano  da  San 
Gallo;    an    example     quickly    followed    by 
others,  for  the  Italians  delight  in  nicknames, 
and  although  Giuliano  demurred  at  first,  and 
objected   against   it   to   Lorenzo,    yet   did  it 
finally   supplant  his   family  name  of  Giam- 
berti.    For  Giuliano  Gondi,  a  rich  merchant, 
he  built,  about   the  year   1481,  the  fine,  but 
unfinished,  Palazzo  Gondi  .at  Florence,  with 


its  beautiful  marble  chimney-piece  (engraved 
in    Cicognara's  "Storia  della   Scultura  Mo- 
derna").     This  palace  is  quite  in  the  Tuscan 
style,  but  the   cornice    of    lesser  size    than 
usual.     Among  other  works  at  this  time  was 
the  fortification  of  Poggio   Imperiale  on  the 
Roman  road  out    of  Florence,  and  his  fame 
was  now  so  widely  spread  that  he  was  invited 
to  Milan  by  the  Duke,  and  prepared  a  model 
of  a  magnificent  palace   for  him,  which   ap- 
pears, however,  never  to  have  been  executed. 
On   his  return  to    Florence  he  induced  his 
brother   Antonio,    who    had   obtained  much 
consideration  as  a  carver  in  wood,  to  abandon 
sculpture,  and  join  him  in  his  practice  as  an 
arcliitect ;  but  Lorenzo  de'lModici  dying  un- 
expectedly in  1492,   the   brothers   lost  their 
principal    patron,    and    Giuliano   retired   to 
Prato,   where  he  remained   for  three  years, 
and  designed  the   "  Madonna  delle  Carcere," 
a  church  of  the  Greek  cross  form,  with  cen- 
tral cupola,  and  a   high  altar  carved  by  An- 
tonio.    About  this   time  he   was  invited  to 
Loretto  to  complete  the  Duomo,  commenced 
by  Giuliano  da  Majano,  by  the  erection  of 
its  octagonal  cupola,  a  difficult  work,  success- 
fully executed  under   his  directions.     From 
thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  employed 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  restore  the  roof  of 
Santa    Maria  Maggiore,  a  fine   and  effective 
piece   of    woodwork.      His    old   friend   the 
Bishop      of     Ostia,      who      was      then     at 
Rome     and     a     cardinal,    engaged     him    to 
design      a      palace     for     him     at     Savona, 
which  Giuliano  undertook,  and  left  for  that 
town  against  the  wish  of  the  Pope,   leaving 
Antonio   in   charge   of   the   works   at  S.  M. 
Maggiore,  by  which   apparently   injudicious 
act  he  lost  the  Pope's  favour,  who  transferred 
his    patronage    to    Antonio,    by   whom   the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  was  converted  into  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  much  as  we  now  see  it,  and 
who  built  the  Citadel  of  Civita   Castellana. 
Indeed,  Antonio  became  the  Pope's  architect 
and    engineer,      whilst     Giuliano     was     at 
Albizola,  near  Savona,  busied  in  the  erection 
of  the  Cardinal's  palace,  which,  vast   as   it 
wa.s  intended  to   be,    was  never  completed, 
and  of   what  was  done  little   now   remains. 
Returning  to  Florence,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
on    the  road  from  Pisa,  and  was  only  ran- 
somed, after  six  months'  detention,  for  300 
ducats.     Antonio  also  now  desired  to  meet 
his  brother  once  more,  and,   with  the   Pope's 
permission,  returned  to  Florence,  where  the 
brothers     were    re-united    in    150.3.      Pope 
Alexander  and  his  successor,  Pius  IIL,  being 
dead,  Giuliano's  old  friend,  the  Castellan  of 
Ostia,  came  to  the  Pontificate,  as  Julius  II., 
and  he  immediately  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he   was   kindly   received   by   the   Pope,  and 
appointed   superintendent   of   his    buildings, 
and  to  design  a  chapel  for  the  monument  of 
Pope   Julius,   to   be    executed    by    Michael 
Angelo.     At  this  time  Bramante  arrived  at 
Rome,   and,  numerous  architects  being  con- 
sulted,   the  idea  of  the  great  Church  of  S. 
Peter   was    gradually   developed,   and   Bra- 
mante selected  as  architect,  which  caused   so 
much  displeasure  to  Giuliano,  thathe  resigned 
his   official   post,    and,    declining   to   act  as 
associate  with  Bramante  in  other  works,  once 
more  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately employed  by  the  Gonfaloniere  Piero 
Soderiui ;  but  very   shortly,   at  the  pressing 
request  of  the  Pope,  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he   was   reinstated   in  his  appointment,  but 
evidently  found   the   influence   of  Bramante 
disagx'eeable,  and  finally  returned  to  Florence, 
and  was  engaged  with  his  brother  as  military 
engineer      against     the     Pisans.      In    1510, 
Giovanni  de'Medici  having  succeeded  to   the 
Pontificate  as  Leo  X.,  Giuliano  was  once  more 
induced  to  visit  Rome,   and  the  Pope   offered 
him,  on  Bramante's death,  sole  charge  of  the 
building  of  S.  Peter's  ;  but,  being  now  aged 
and  in  bad  health,  he  declined   that  honour, 
and,  after  a  long  illness,  died  in  1517.  Antonio 
still    continued   to    practice     as   a   sculptor, 
engineer,    and    architect,    and  in  his    latter 
capacity  designed  the  beautiful  church  of  the 
Madonna  di   San  Biagio,  and  several   good 


palaces  at  Montepulciano,  a  range  of  houses 
for  the  Servite  Monks  at  Florence,  and  other 
minor  works  in  Tuscany.  He  died  at  a  ripe 
old  age  in  1534,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
vault  with  his  brother  in  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
"Large  is  the  debt  of  gratitude,"  says  Vasari, 
"  due  to  these  artists,  by  whose  labours  the 
Florentine  State  has  been  fortified,  while  the 
city  itself  has  received  great  increase  of 
beauty  from  their  labours." 

AVe  now  come  to  Antonio,   the  nephew  of 
the  San  Galli  (by  his  mother's  side),  the  son 
of  BartolommeoPicconi,  a  cooperof  Mugello, 
who  was  brought  up  as   a  carpenter,  but,  in- 
spired by  his  uncle's  fame,  left  his   employ- 
ment, and,  going  to  Rome,  devoted  himself 
also  to   the  study  of  architecture,   and   with, 
such  success  tlat  Bramante,   who  found   him 
acting  as   a   most   valuable   assistant   to  his 
uncle    Antonio,    with    whom  Bramante  was 
otiicially   associated,    employed   him  on   big 
own  account,  and  took  him  regularly  into  his 
service.     His  ability  becoming  known  he  was 
commissioned  by   the    Cardinal    Alessandro 
Farneseto  design  a  palace  for  him  on  the  site 
of  his  old  one  in  the  Campo  de'Fiori,  which 
resulted    subsequently    in    the     erection   of 
the    present    celebrated    Palazzo     Farnese, 
the    most     characteristic     example     of     the 
master  now  remaining.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention   the   numerous  military  engineering 
works  carried  out  under  Antonio's  direction 
at  Perugia,  Civita  Castellana,  Civita  Vecchia, 
Monte  Fiasccne,  Florence,  Ancona,  Sec,  buta 
remarkable  specimen  of  his  ingenuity  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  curious  well  executed  from  his 
design  at  Orvieto,    commenced    during  the- 
pontificate     of     Clement   VII.    (Giulio    de' 
Medici)   in  1527,  and  completed  (externaUy) 
by  Simone  Mosca  in  1540.     It  consists  of  a 
hollow  circular  tower  with  double  walls,  be- 
tween which  two  spiral  staircases  are  carried, 
one  for  descent,  one  for  ascent,  constructed 
so  that  animals  laden  with  water  may  easily 
pass.     The  well  is  about  179ft.  deep  and  46ft. 
in  diameter,    and  is  furnished  with  seventy- 
two  openings  throughout  for  the  admission  of 
light.     It  is  at  present  no  longer  used,  but  is 
not  undeserving  of  the  praises  which  Vasari 
lavishes  on  it.     It  was  under  his  old  patron, 
the    Cardinal    Farnese,    who    became  Pope 
(Paul  III.)  in  1.534,  that  the  star  of  Antonio 
came  completely  in  the  ascendant,  and  being 
now  appointed  sole   architect   to   S.    Peter's 
he    caused    his    pupil    Labacco   to    execute 
an    entirely    new    model    for    its     comple- 
tion, still   preserved  in  the  Vatican,  which, 
however,    does  not  ajipear  to  have  met  with 
general  approval,  and  was  openly  derided  by 
Michael  Angelo.     This  large  wooden  model, 
which,   according  to  Vasari,  is  35  palms,  or 
about  24ft.,  long,  cost  for  material  and  labour 
alone,  4,1S4  scudi,  or  about  £1,000,  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  double  that  sum   now.      San 
Gallo     adopted     a    modified    form    of    the 
Latin     cross,     as     originally     designed     by 
Bramante,  whilst  his  successor,  Michael  An- 
gelo,   adopted    the    Greek     cross,    originat- 
ing  with    Balthazar   Peruzzi.       As    regards 
style,   San    Gallo's    design  appears   to   have 
been    fairly    good ;    but   he    never   had  the 
opportunity      of     carrying     it     out,     since, 
having  been  despatched  by  the  Pope  to  Terni, 
in   order   to   make   a  new   channel   for    the 
junction  of  the  Velino  and  Nar  (since  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  at  the  Falls  of  Terni), 
he     was    taken     with    fever,    and    died    in 
154(5,  his  remains  receiving  honourable  sepul- 
ture in  S.  I'eter's. 

As  regards  the  style  of  the  younger  San 
Gallo,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  holds  a 
middle  place  between  that  of  Bramante  and 
Michael  Angelo.  Unlike  his  uncles,  who  may 
be  considered  as  followers  of  the  Tuscan 
school,  he  is  properly  ranged  among  the 
Romans,  and  his  manner  is  best  seen  in  the 
Farnese  Palace,  the  Capella  Paolina  in 
the  Vatican,  the  unfinished  gate  of  San 
Spirito,  simple  and  good  ;  his  own  house,  now 
the  Palazzo  Sachetti,  the  court-yard  of  which, 
with  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  and  niches,  is 
very  good  ;  and  the  Palazzo  Palma,  plain  but 
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very  good :  all  at  Rome.  Tt  is  the  Farnese 
Palace  by  which  ho  is  usually  jud};oJ:  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  upper  portion, 
including  the  cornice  and  the  court -yard. 
were  erected  after  his  death  liy  Michael 
Angelo  ;  and  tlic  river  front  was  designed 
later  still  by  Giaconio  doUa  Porta.  The 
general  effect  of  the  palace  is,  no  doubt,  dife 
to  San  Oallo:  it  is  massive  and  grand.  AVe 
cannot,  however,  but  think  that  the  windows 
are  brought  much  too  near  the  angles  of  the 
■wall,  giving  an  idea  of  weakness  in  that  jiar- 
ticular,  whilst  the  vertical  spaces  between  tlie 
■windows  are  too  great.  The  cornice  forms  a 
noble  finish  to  the  building  ;  and  we  confess 
to  liking  the  river  front  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta  better  than  the  portions  by  San  Gallo  or 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  works  of  Antonio  and  his  uncles,  in 
architecture,  however  open  to  criticism,  were 
80  numerous  and  important  that  they  deserve 
all  honourable  mention,  and,  if  not  distin- 
jTuished  by  the  highest  sense  of  artistic  beauty, 
arc  still  "  conunendable  for  their  massive 
solidity,  excellent  and  ingenious  construction, 
good  proportion,  and  a  judicious  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  ornament,  whilst  tlie  per- 
sonal intluence  they  exercised  on  the  art  and 
artists  of  their  time  was  in  every  -way  whole- 
some and  good,  and  they  have  left  behind 
them  characters  honourable  to  them,  botli  as 
men  and  artists,  leaving  such  worthy  disciples 
in  the  art  as  Jacopo  Sansovino,  Simonc 
Mosca,  Antonio  Labacco,  Nanno  di  Baccio 
Bigio,  Battista  Picconi  (il  Gobbo),  brother 
of  the  younger  Antonio  da  San  (Jallo,  and 
Francesco,  the  son  of  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo, 
one  of  the  Academicians  in  Vasari's  time,  a 
sculptor  of  no  moan  merit,  and  the  successor 
of  Baccio  d'Agnolo  as  architect  to  the 
Cathedral  at  Florence. 


THE  BEKT.IX  COMPETITIOX. 

ACOUKKSPOXDEXT  of  the  Scntsmaii.  writing 
about  thrr  cnnipetitioii  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  liorlin,  says  : — "  Tlicre 
«re  one  hundred  and  two  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America — even  Paris  has  not  excluded  itself, 
though  it  cannot  he  said  to  .shine,  any  more  than 
America.  Of  the  Continental  contributors  most  are 
men  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  then  follows  I'.iig- 
land,  who  has  gone  in  for  the  prize  ■with  :\  will, 
occupying  more  than  one  large  hall,  and  that  the  best. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  I  heard  one  of  the  committee  men 
Tcmarking,  '  The  English  exhibitors  have  no  need  to 
complain  of  their  treatment.'  But  they  deserve  it. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  their  work  i.s  of  a  verj- 
superior  order,  and  it  makes,  besides,  the  most  im- 
posing impression.  The  figures  of  the  Germans  are, 
almost  without  an  exception,  in  the  Classical  and 
Kenaissance  styles,  while  I^ngland  is  about  as  ex- 
clusively Gothic.  If  an  Englishman  does  gain  a 
prize,  that  Englishman  will  be  Gilbert  .Scott,  wliose 
design  is  grand  and  noble,  and  the  effect  delicioys. 
Some  other  English  names  are  Spanton,  Sang,  and 
<Jrecn.  I  can  offer  no  j\idgment  on  the  practicality 
of  any  of  the  designs  I  saw.  It  seemed  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  not  one  of  .all  the  hundred  and  two  c"uld 
be  translated  into  brick  and  mortar  as  it  there  stood. 
The  principal  architect,s  both  of  Vienna  (llansten 
And  Tenstel)  and  Berlin  were  unrepresented,  as 
Adler,  Lucal,  Hitzig — the  two  last  being  of  the 
number  of  the  judges." 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 
CrOTDox. — The  annual  soiree  of  the  Croydon 
School  of  Art  took  place  yesterday  (Thursd.ay) 
■week,  Arthur  Helps,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  testi- 
monial of  esteem  and  respect  (consisting  of  n  writing 
table,  clock,  and  volume  of  MiUou'.s  works)  was  ])re- 
sented  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  in  the  name  of  his 
iellow  students,  to  Mr.  AVigzel!,  the  head  master  of 
the  school.  The  works  executed  by  the  .students 
during  the  past  year  ivere  thrown  open  to  public 
exhibition  in  the  new  Public  Hall  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last. 

M.vmsToNi-:. — The  following  students  of  the 
Maidstone  School  of  Art  have  obtained  Government 
prizes  of  dr.awings  sent  up  to  .South  Kensington  :  — 
Ellen  Ilargravc.  Eliza  Goodwin.  Bertha  Oa.se,  .lane 
Cay,  Frederick  Elphick,  Frederick  Kuck,  W,  T. 
Shrubsole,  .Tames  Waters,  John  Bartholomew,  and 
Frederick  G.  Green. 


PRESEPvVIXG  WOOD. 

THE  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Herman  Haupt,  C.E.,  after  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  wood 
from  decay,  which  we  extract  from  Van  Nostrand's 
Magazine : — 

1.  That  so  long  as  the  cells  of  wood  arc  occupied 
bv  air  and  moisture,  no  preservative  solutions  can 
be  introduced,  and  the  expulsion  of  nir  anil  water 
must  be  the  first  step  in  any  effective  proce.s3  for 
preserving  timber  from  decaj'. 

2.  That  water  can  be  expelled  by  a  long-con- 
tinued application  of  heat,  but  air  only  by  expansion 
in  a  vacuum,  and  the  combination  of  heat  and 
vacuum  will  secure  the  most  rapid  expansion  both 
of  water  and  air. 

3.  The  preservative  fluid  must  be  introduced 
while  the  cells  are  empty,  consequently  the  process 
must  be  carried  on  in  vacuo. 

■1.  That  no  pressure,  however  great,  applied  ex- 
tern.illy  to  the  surface  of  timber,  can  force  any  fluid 
into  the  interior  so  long  as  air  or  water  is  contained 
in  the  cells.  AVhen  air  alone  is  present  there  may 
be  penetration  to  a  limited  extent,  superficially,  but 
water  is  practically  incompressible.  If,  however, 
the  pressure  is  applied  at  one  end  only  of  a  log,  as 
in  the  Boucherie  process,  a  fluid  m.iy  be  forced 
through  and  exude  from  the  other  end. 

An  apparatus  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which,  from 
the  preceding  discussion,  appear  to  be  essential  to 
success,  must  be  founded  on  a  process  similar  to 
distillation  in  vacuo.  It  must  consist  of  at  least 
Uvo  vessels — one  a  receiver  corresponding  to  a  re- 
tort, in  which  the  material  can  be  placed,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat ;  the  other  a  condenser, 
in  which  all  escaping  vapours  can  be  condensed,  and 
the  vacuum  maintained  during  the  process  in  both 
vessels. 

The  condenser  may  be  of  much  smaller  capacity 
than  the  receiver  ;  they  should  communicate  by 
pipes  furnished  with  stopcocks,  atul  both  be  supplied 
with  thermometer.s,  vacuum  gauges,  and  pumps. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  wood  is  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  dead  oil  or  any  other  fluid.  The  receiver 
must  be  filled  -i^ith  the  wood  to  be  operated  on,  the 
door  closed  air-tight,  and  the  air  expelled  from  both 
the  receiver  and  condenser. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aur  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways. 

1.  Steam  may  be  a<lmitted  at  one  end  to  drive 
out  the  air  at  the  other  ctkI;  the  subsequent  conden- 
satiou  of  the  steam  should  leave  a  vacuum,' but,  in 
the  experiments  of  the  ivTiter,  this  plan  has  been 
only  partially  successful. 

2.  The  air  may  be  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  but 
a  perfect  vacuum  cannot  in  this  \vay  be  secured. 

3.  The  vessels  may  be  filled  with  water,  and  the 
water  removed  liy  a  puni])  below  the  level  of  the 
bottom  into  which  the  water  flows.  This  should 
remove  all  the  air  excepting  that  which  escapes 
from  the  cells. 

4.  As  the  atmosphere  supports  a  column  of  water 
33ft.  high,  pipes  may  lead  to  a  tank  at  a  level 
about  40ft.  lower,  where  the  location  is  favourable, 
and  thus  by  filling  the  vessels  with  -ivater  and  open- 
ing cocks  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  by  gravity  into 
the  tank,  a  very  perfect  vacuum  could  be  produced. 
This  arrangement  would  be  particularly  favourable 
for  maintaining  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser  ;  a  pipe 
ii\  the  condenser  could  throw  jets  of  water  in  spray 
from  numerous  fine  perforations,  and  the  water 
would  consequently  flow  into  the  tank  40ft.  lower, 
maintaining  a  constant  vacuum  ■n'ithout  the  aid  of 
pumps.  Tliis  object  can  be  accomplished  in  almost 
any  locality  by  placing  the  condenser  at  the  top  of 
a  building  or  on  trestle  work. 

Assuming  that  a  vacuum  has  been  created  and 
provision  m.ade  for  maintaining  it  dxiring  the  whole 
process,  the  next  step  will  consist  in  the  application 
of  heat,  which  m.ay  be  done  most  conveniently  by 
steam-pipes  introduced  in  the  receiver.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  the  timber  must  he  subjected 
to  the  baking  process  will  depend  U|)ou  the 
dimensions  of  the  logs,  and  cau  only  be  determined 
by  experiment. 
"  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  the  most  rapid  evaporation  pos- 
sible ;  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  at  pleas\ire, 
and  the  removal  of  pressure  by  vacuum  will  give 
a  very  low  boiling  point.  As  the  vapours  pass  over 
they  will  be  immediately  condensed. 

Shinilrl  the  vacuum  become  vitiated  by  the  escape 
of  air  from  the  cells,  it  may  be  improvecl  by  the  use 
of  an  air-juimp.  The  condition  of  the  vacuum  will 
be  indicated  by  the  gauges. 

When  suflicient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
wood  to  dry  thoroughly,  cocks  must  be  opened  con- 


necting the  bottom  of  the  receiver  with  a  tank  of 
dead  oil  at  a  lower  level.  As  a  vacuum  exists  in  i 
the  receiver,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  up  | 
the  oil,  a'nd  the  timber  will  be  immersed  in  the  fluid. 
When  the  immersion  has  continued  a  sntficient  length 
of  time,  which  also  must  be  determined  by  careful 
experiment,  cocks  may  be  opened  at  the  top  of  the 
receiver  to  admit  air.  The  oil  not  .absorbed  will 
immediately  flow  back  to  the  tank  from  which 
it  was  taken,  the  air  pressing  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  the  cells,  which  are  partially  filled 
with  oil,  while  a  vacuum  exists  in  the  in- 
terior, will  force  the  oil  before  it,  and  thus 
coat  in  its  progress  the  interior  of  the  cells.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  wa}^  a  sufficient  amount  of 
dead  oil  maj'  be  introduced  into  the  cells  to  prevent 
fermentation  anddecomposition,  while  still  far  below 
the  point  of  s.atur.ition,  and  the  process  may  prove 
rapid  and  economical. 

Instead  of  admitting  air  in  the  manner  proposed 
to  expel  the  oil  from  the  receiver,  it  is  possible  that 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  oil  to 
remain  until  it  becomes  heated  by  the  steam  coils, 
and  the  vapour  collecting  at  the  top  expels  the  oil 
and  penetrates  the  pores. 

Too  much  oil  might  be  introduced  by  this  mode 
of  treatment,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  introduction 
of  air,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  second  bath  of  oil  to 
close  the  cells  superficially  and  exclude  moisture, 
■would  give  the  best  results.  All  these  and  other 
questions  that  may  arise  can  be  promptly  settled  by 
experiment,  and  in  no  other  way. 

This  process  of  drying  in  vacuo  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  rapid  desiccation  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
fish,  meats,  &c.,  ■ft'ith  a  view  to  preservation.  The 
writer  does  not  claim  that  he  has  solved  the  im- 
portant problem  of  preserving  timber  from  decay. 
Before  he  could  satisfy  himself  or  others,  a  series  of 
continued  experiments  with  suitable  ap]iarat us  would 
be  required  ;  but  it  will  not  be  considered  egotistical 
to  assume  that,  in  several  months  of  experiment, 
something  h,as  been  learned.  He  is  satisfied,  at  least, 
that  none  of  the  ordinary  processes  will  preserve  wood 
economicalh',  and  there  is,  in  his  opinion,  no  surer 
avenue  to  success  in  any  investigation  than  the 
study  of  failures  and  their  cause.  He  has  witnessed 
too  many  failures  to  be  sure  of  anything  until  it  has 
been  proven,  but  believes  that  in  the  processes  indi- 
cated there  are  strong  reasons  to  expect  success. 


ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  Friday  evening  last,  the  President, 
Mr.  Ptowland  Plumbe,  F.K.EB.A.,  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  E.  11.  Crutchley  and  G.  Sherring  were 
elected  members. 

Mr.  J.  S.  QriT.TER,  hon.  sec,  read  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice, 
expressing  the  concurrence  of  the  members  of  the 
Class  with  the  suggestion  made  at  the  last  business 
meeting  of  the  Association  that  a  Committee  of  past- 
Presidents  of  the  Class  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Class.  Mr.  (Juilter,  there- 
fore, begged  to  move  "That  the  following  gentlemen 
be  a  Committee  to  consider  the  best  method  of  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  Class  of  Construction — 
viz.,  Messrs.  Rowland  Plumbe,  Lacy  W.  Ridge, 
Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  L.  C.  Riddett,  aiul  T.  E.  Mun- 
dey,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 

Mr.  Po^^^IALIJ  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Water-Colour  Class  had 
been  commenced,  although  there  was  still  room  for 
one  or  two  more  members.  The  o]ily  other  class 
which  seemed  to  have  a  chance  of  being  formed  this 
session  was  the  Surveying  Class,  for  which  several 
applications  to  join  had  been  received.  Only  one 
name  had  been  received  for  the  proposed  class  for 
the  study  of  geology. 

It  was  further  annonnceil  that  Mr.  G.  IT.  We.st, 
A. I!. LB. A.,  who  w.as  to  have  read  a  paper  "On 
Modern  French  Architecture,"  was  at  present  in 
Paris,  and  had  failed  to  transmit  his  paper.  How- 
ever, that  circumstance  was  not  altogether  to  be 
regretted,  as  very  important  business  was  to  come 
before  the  meeting — viz.,  the  consideration  of  the 
reports  proposed  to  be  presented  to  the  approaching 
Architectural  Conference  liy  the  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  last  year's  Architectural  Conference  to 
inquire  into  the  subjects  of  "  Profession.al  Practice 
ami  Charges,"  "Competitions,"  and  the  "Employ- 
ment of  Surveyors."  As,  however,  these  reports 
were  not  finally  adopted  and  revised,  they  could  not 
then  be  made  public,  and  the  reporters  were  there- 
fore requested  to  retire  when  the  discussion  on  the 
reports  came  on.  We  are  informed,  however,  that 
the  reports  will  be  issued  in  a  day  or  two. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Salford. — Plans  ivere  delivered  in  competition 
on  the  11th  inst.,  for  a  projected  branch  library  and 
reading-room  to  be  erected  in  Regent-road,  Salford. 
The  limitation  as  to  cost  is  ^2,500. 

ScAKBORorGiT. — At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Scarborough  School  Board,  held  on  Friday 
evening  last,  plans  were  submitted  by  the  following 
architects  for  the  schools  to  be  erected  at  Falsgrave : 
— Messrs.  Stewart  &  Bury,  Scarborough  ;  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Brodrick,  Hull ;  Blessrs.  Alley  &  Wilson, 
Manchester  ;  Mr.  William  Watson,  Wakefield 
and  Doncaster ;  Mr,  David  Oldfield,  West- 
minster Chambers,  London ;  and  Jlr,  E,  Egan, 
Longhton,  Essex.     The  consideration  of  the  plans 

was  deferred. 

-»■ ■ 

AIICHITECTTTB.AL    &    AKCHJEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

LoxDOX  ASD  Middlesex  Arcii.t:ologicai, 
Society. — A  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Thursday  week  in  the  newly-restored  Chapter 
House  at  Westminster,  the  Dean  presiding.  Tlie 
very  rev.  gentleman  congratulated  the  .\ssociation  on 
the  throwing  open  to  the  public  of  the  magnificent 
building  in  which  they  were  gathered  together,  but 
he  observed  that  it  had  two  defects:  one  w,as  its  un- 
satisfactory acoustic  qualities,  which  rendered  it 
difKcultJto  understand  how  the  ancient  Chapter  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  first  sat  there,  ever 
managed  to  carry  on  their  deliberations  ;  the  other 
was  the  absence  of  stained  glass,  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  both  to  make  the  building  usable  in 
bright  summer  weather,  and  to  restore  to  it  that 
solemn  effect  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  must  have 
worn.  A  paper  "  On  the  Iconography  of  the  Chapter 
House  "  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  who  said 
that  it  consisted  of  a  very  large  number  of  paintings, 
illustrating  the  history  of  S.  John  and  scenes  from 
the  Apocalypse.  Those  on  the  east  and  north  side 
were  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  those 
nearer  the  door  being  about  a  hundred  years  later, 
and  Mr.  Waller  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  thee.arlier 
pictures  were  amongst  the  most  precious  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  we  possessed.  A  short  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  White  for  Mr.  John  Franklin,  who  con- 
tended tliat  ive  had  an  indigenous  school  of  art 
distinct  from  that  of  It.a!.y.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  Medieval  art  was  revolutionised  by  the 
Pisani ;  but  the  first  of  these,  Niccolo,  was  born 
about  the  year  120.5,  whereas  Lijicoln  Minster  dated 
from  llPri,  and  the  carvings  of  th.at  date  in  the 
English  Cathedral  were  infinitely  superior  to  those 
on  the  f,ar-famed  pulpit  at  the  Baptistry  at  Pisa. 
Again,  the  exquisite  tombs  of  Henry  III.  and  Queen 
Eleanor  were  attributed  by  some  to  one  Pictro 
Cavahni;  but  Cavalini  was  not  born  till  1.301, 
whereas  both  tombs  were  supposed  to  have  been 
finished  in  1282.  Again  they  were  referred  to  one 
Torelli,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  was  no  Italian  ; 
but  why  might  he  not  have  really  been  named  Turrell 
or  Tyrrell,  and  an  Englishman  ?  Mr.  Franklin 
promised  a  more  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject. 
Another  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Burtt  "  On  the  Records  and  Muniments  of 
the  Abbey,"  which,  he  said,  were  so  numerous  and 
complete  that  there  was  scarcely  a  square  foot  of 
Mediaival  Wesminster  that  might  not  be  illustrated 
from  them.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
visitors  were  conducted  over  the  Abbey,  and  very 
interesting  explanations  were  given  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  the  architect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Amongst  other  less  well-known  points  which  were 
visited  was  the  recently-discovered  site  of  S. 
Catherine's  Chapel.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
a  warm  vote  of  thanks,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  E. 
W,  Br.abrook,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  was 
given  to  Dean  Stanley. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — At  the  meeting  on 
May  9,'  Earl  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
Eev,  M,  E.  C.  Walcott  laid  before  the  society  tran- 
scripts of  the  most  important  portions  of  certain 
Inventories  of  Westminster,  Waltham,  and  S.  Albans. 
Mr.  Walcott  showed,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
that  the  inventories  threw  valuable  light  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  conventual  buildings  of  the  three 
great  Abbeys,  which  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  with 
the  aid  of  plans  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose. 

• -o- 

AB,CH.a:OLOGICAL. 

Eeadikg. — During  the  alterations  now  in  progress 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Reading,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  the  town,  an  arch  and  steps  leading  to  a 
"  rood-loft  "  were  discovered  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  last  week  a  couple  of  curious  pieces  of 
stone,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  receptacles  for 
holy  water,  were  found  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
which  is  said  to  be  800  years  old,  and  built  by  Queen 
Elfrida  as  a  peuauce  for  the  murder  of  her  step-son. 


JmMng  Intelligence. 


cnuKCiiEs  and  chapels. 

Crumpsall,  near  Manchester. — The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  recently  partkally 
destroyed  by  lightning,  has  been  decided  on;  the 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  jun,,  of  Hyde,  h.aving 
been  accepted  by  the  Building  Committee.  £5,300 
is  to  be  expended  at  present,  the  organ  chamber 
and  other  matters  to  stand  over  until  the  receipt  of 
sufficient  funds.  £0,2.30  is  the  amount  subscribed, 
the  lowest  tender  being  £7,8o0.  Mr.  Crowther  is 
the  architect  employed. 

Eaton. — Yesterday  (Thursday)  week  the  first 
stone  of  Christ  Church,  Eaton,  Norfolk,  was  laid  by 
the  Mayor  of  Norwich.  The  building  will  be  Early 
Gothic  in  style,  and  will  be  cruciform  ia  plan. 
When  complete  it  will  consist  of  a  chancel,  nave, 
transepts,  .and  aisles,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on 
either  side  of  the  chancel ;  but  it  is  at  present  only  pro- 
posed  to  build  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  f  ouudations 
of  the  chancel  have  been  laid,  but  for  lack  of  funds  this 
part  of  the  church  cannot  at  present  be  erected.  The 
walls  will  be  faced  extern.ally  with  flints,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  internally  they  will  be  stuccoed, 
relieved  with  bands  and  arches  of  stone  and  brick. 
The  roof  is  to  be  open-timbered  and  covered  with 
slate,  .and  the  floor  laid  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  A 
light  perforated  stone  spirelet  will  be  erected  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  church.  The  execution  of 
the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  W  Wriglit  .and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Laeey,  builders,  Norwich,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  .and  Mr.  J.  B.  Pe.arce,  joint 
.architects,  Norwich.  The  estimated  total  cost  is 
£2,100. 

Glasgow. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Free 
Church  in  course  of  erection  in  Cowcaddens,  Glasgow, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  week.  The  church  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  will  accommodate  nearly  1,100 
people,  and,  exclusive  of  cost  of  the  adjoining  tene- 
ment, it  is  expected  to  be  completed  for  £5,000. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Campbell,  Douglas,  & 
Sellars. 

Incorporated  Society'  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  op 
Churches  and  Chapels. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Whit  Mon- 
d.aj',  at  the  society's  house,  7,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Grants  of  money,  amounting  to  £1,480,  were  made 
in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.  : — Building  new 
churches  at  Bishophill  Senior,  York;  Broughton 
Beck,  in  the  parish  of  Ulverstone,  Lancashire  ;  Hull, 
S.  Biirn.abas;  Hunst.anton,  S.  Edmund,  Norfolk; 
Portsea,  S.  Mark  (north  end),  Hants  ;  Walworth,  S. 
Mark,  Surrey;  and  Welton,  in  the  parish  of 
Sebergbam,  near  Carlisle.  Rebuilding  the  churches, 
at  Armley  (on  a  new  site),  in  the  parish  of  Leeds ; 
Kirk  Braddon  (on  a  new  site).  Isle  of  Man  ;  Kirkby 
Knowle,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire;  West  Brommch, 
Staffordshire;  and  Wolviston,  near  Stockton-on- 
Tees.  Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the  accom- 
modation in  the  churches  at  Bettws,  near  Llanelly ; 
Bishopsbourne,  near  Canterbury ;  Cheshunt,  Herts  ; 
Dawlish,  near  Blandford,  Dorset;  Reading,  S.  Mary  ; 
Sandwich,  S.  Mary,  Kent ;  Staunton,  near  Coleford, 
Gloucester;  AYootton  Fitzpaine,  near  Charmouth, 
Dorset ;  and  Great  Gransden,  near  Caxton,  Hunts. 
Under  urgent  circumstances  the  grants  formerlj' 
made  towards  rebuilding  the  church  at  Aberayron, 
Cardigan  ;  and  towards  reseating  and  restoring  the 
churches  at  Boughton,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk, 
and  Tarrington,  near  Ledbury,  Hereford,  were  each 
increased.  A  grant  was  .also  m.ade  from  the  School 
Church  .and  Mission-house  Fund,  tow.ards  an  iron 
church  in  the  parish  of  S.  Luke,  Shepherd's-bush, 
London. 

Launceston. — On  Tuesday  week  the  Church  of 
S.  Thomas-by-Launceston  was  reopened,  after 
restoration.  The  restor.ation  includes  entirely  new 
roofs,  the  rebuilding  of  the  north  and  east  walls, 
and  the  provision  of  an  organ  chamber.  The  cost 
was  about  £1,000.  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  was  the 
architect.  The  restoration  has  been  in  progress  about 
sixteen  years. 

The  Restoration  of  S.  Giles's,  EoiNnuRGn. 
— The  interior  of  the  High  Church — the  ancient 
choir  of  S.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh — and  one 
of  three  separate  places  of  worship  at  present  exist- 
ing under  the  roof  of  that  venerable  edifice,  is  about 
to  undergo  a  renovation  which  will  restore  it  to 
something  like  its  original  aspect.  The  church  is  at 
present,  and  has  been  almost  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  seated  for  a  very  large  congregation. 
Mr.  William  Hay,  Edinburgh,  is  the  architect. 


buildings. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Southern  Hospital,  Liver- 
pool, was  opened  on  Tuesday  by  Prince  Arthur. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Culshaw  &  Summers, 
and  the  estimated  cost,  with  the  site,  £45,000,  in- 
cluding airing  yards.  The  plan  is  arranged  on  the 
"pavilion"  system.  The  hospital  accommodation 
provides  .about  200  beds,  and  consists  of  accident 
ivards  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  tiers  of  wards 
for  12  beds  and  two  tiers  for  26  beds  in  each 
pavilion,  besides  many  smaller  wards  for  special 
cases,  and  private  wards  in  the  administrative 
building.  The  general  aspect  of  the  building  is 
bold  and  effective,  and  of  a  simple  Gothic  character 
of  architecture.  It  is  constructed  of  good  gray 
bricks,  with  stone  sills,  strings,  &c.,  the  horizontal 
lines  marked  with  blue  brick  in  bands.  Th& 
entrance  porch  is  of  stone,  with  a  deeply-recessecf 
and  moulded  arch  having  the  tympanum  left  for 
sculpture.  The  gable  it  is  proposed  to  finish  with  the 
figure  of  an  angel,  and  the  tympanum  with  a  bas- 
relievo  representing  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

London. — The  funds  .available  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  have  now  been  raised  to  £2.3,000,  the  excava- 
tions for  the  new  building  are  completed,  and  the 
central  block  is  about  to  be  commenced.  Formal 
sanction  for  the  erection  of  this  part  of  the  hospital 
was  given  last  week.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.  A.,  is 
the  architect.  We  noticed  his  design  for  the  work 
last  week,  in  our  review  of  the  architectural 
drawings  at  the  Roy.al  Academy,  p.  401. 

Manchester. — A  handsome  stone-fronted  ware- 
house, in  Hanging  Ditch,  facing  Corporation-street, 
has  just  been  built  for  Messrs.  Crouchley  &  Un- 
worth,  tea  merch.ants,  and  Mr.  George  Barckay, 
provision  merchant,  jointly,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  the  front  elevation  being  broken  up  by  two 
balconies  or  abutments  from  basemeut  to  roof.  There 
are  four  stories  above  the  basement,  and  the  ground 
floor  is  intended  for  offices,  the  external  woodwork 
being  of  French-polished  pitch-pine.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Speakman  &  Son.  Messrs. 
Crouchley's  portion  was  built  by  Messrs.  Neill  & 
Son,  and" that  of  Mr.  Barclay  by  Mr.  Robert  EUis. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  building  is  £4,100. 

Merton  College. — The  Hall  of  Merton  College 
is  undergoing  a  complete  restoration,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  upwards  of  £4,000.  About  the  year 
1790  some  .alterations  were  made  in  the  Hall  by  Mr. 
Wyatt,  architect,  who  destroyed  the  then  existing 
roof,  ivindows,  and  all  the  architectural  features  o£ 
the  building,  and  substituted  for  the  open  timber 
roof  one  in  plaster  groining.  He  blocked  up  all  the 
window  seats  and  openings,  and  concealed  the  walls 
behind  the  plaster  partitions,  thereby  leaving  none 
of  the  original  features  of  the  Hall  open  to  view. 
Mr.  Scott  has  been  engaged  to  restore  the  building, 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Wyatt  exe- 
cuted has  been  cleared  away.  The  design  now  pre- 
pared is  in  accordauce  with  the  origin.al  construction 
of  the  Hall,  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  century  date. 
A  new  open  timber  oak  roof  will  be  substituted  for 
the  present  one. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Liberal PermanentBuildincj  and  Investment' 
Society. — The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  last 
week  at  the  Guildh.all  Tavern,  Mr.  J.  T.  ^Vhitley  in 
the  chair.  Tho  report  showed  that  the  amount 
advanced  during  the  year  was  £1,469  16s.  lid., 
maldug  the  total  amount  advanced  £4,336  16s.  lid., 
and  enabling  the  du-cctors  to  declare  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest,  with  a  bonus  of  IJ  per  cent.,  to  all 
members  who  had  subscribed  tho  full  year. 

Oxford  and  Abingdon  Building  Societt. — 
The  .annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Saturday  week.  224J  shares,  amounting  to  £22,425, 
have  been  advanced  during  the  past  year  npon 
various  freehold  and  leasehold  properties,  making  an 
aggregate  sum  of  £216,235  advanced  by  the  society 
since  its  formation.  Tho  present  value  of  the- 
society's  securities  amounts  to  £66,420  17s.,  secured 
by  mortgages  upon  properties  in  Oxfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Kent,  Surrey,  and  in  the  City  and 
suburbs  of  London.  The  society  has  a  reserved  fund 
of  £6,663  4s.  8d.,  so  that  after  deducting  £1,537  103. 
for  a  bouns  of  £25  per  share  upon  61 J  shares  an-iving- 
at  matui-ity  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  net  surplus 
mil  amount  to  £5,125  15s.  8d. 


The  cottage  hospital  movement  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing. In  Swindon  one  is  to  be  erected,  and  Sir 
Daniel  Gooch,  M.P.,  has  promised  £1,000  towards 
the  fund.  AtSavcmake,  in  the  same  county  (Wilts), 
tho  cottage  hospital  established  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Marquis  and  Marchir>ness  of  Ailesbury  has  proved 
of  such  benefit  to  the  labouring  class  that  a  larger 
and  more  substantial  building  haa  boon  erected. 
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TO  CORBESPONDEN'TS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ouraelvps  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  eommnnicationa  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OUK  Readbrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  wil!  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating   to  advertisemr^nt^  and    the  ordinarj' 

business  of  the  Paper  should  be -itldressed  t.o  the  EDITOR 

ai.TAVISTOCK-STREET.  COVEXT-aAKDEN,  W.C.      ' 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 

office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TO  AMERICAN  AXD  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
Btato  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  BUTLDiNG  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  fnr 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c..  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

1^^  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers.  enpeciaUy  when 
renpiritij?  th^tr  subscriptions,  are  particulnrhi  requested  to 
ftdvise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offiee 
Ordor,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Receivkd.— J.  C.  J.— C.  L  E.— W.  B.— T.  L.  W.— R  M.— 
n.  E.  H.-A.  Z.— C.  H.  B.— A  Cmpetitor.-H.  R.— 
J.  H.  T.— J.  B.— R.  P.— W.  &  Co.— U.  S.— W  C.—O  G. 
Moore.— P.  H.  W.-^.  B.  &  Sons.— G.  R.  B.-J.  M. 

W.  B.  Wallis.— We  should  have  no  objeotion  to  give  the 
^fround  plans  only  of  what  you  call  "the  alphabetical 
list,"  and  which  the  arbitrators  considered  "worthy  o( 
praise,"  but  the  plans  are  returned.  If  each  competitor 
would  copy  his  ground  plan  as  it  appeared  in  his 
original  drawing,  we  would  reproduce  it. 

F.  J.  W.— Respectfully  declined. 

J.  Hamilton.— We  don't  know  the  address. 

A.  N.  (Bromley).  —  Please  send  drawing  of  Tournav 
Cathedral.  ^ 

Hampden  Wm.  Pratt.— The  sketches  of  towers,  &c.,  to 
hand,  and  will  appear. 

a.  D.— 62,  Duke-street,  Liverpool. 

J,  F.  T.— Your  reply  contains  no  new  fact  or  argument; 

and.  though  you  c  implain  of  a  loss  of  temper  elsewhere, 

I'orget  you  have  partially  lost  your  own. 

B,  MAWUOOD.- Drawing  returned. 


Cflrrespiibcncc. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sir, — la  your  leading  article  of  last  issue  you 
comment  upon  the  shortcominj;s  of  architectural 
assistants ;  as  a  member  of  that  class  I  take  the 
liberty  of  replying. 

Admitting  that  there  are  a  great  many  assistants 
totally  unfit  for  the  duties  required  of  them,  I  would 
ask,  M'ho  are  in  many  cases  responsible  for  their  in- 
capacily  ?  I  answer,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
architects  themselves.  Before  showing  how,  let  me 
ask  how  it  is  that  any  assistant  can  be  called  in 
question  for  such  a  thing  as  his  spelling?  Is  the 
answer  not  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  advertise- 
ments that  appear  in  professional  and  public 
journals,  such  as,  "Wanted  by  an  architect,  an 
office  lad"— to  do  what?  Why,  run  raessatres, 
deliver  letters,  clean  the  office,  light  his  principal'.s 
fire,  and  trace  when  necessary.  Apart  from  that 
class  of  young  men  who  have  barely  received  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  and  who  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  there  are  two  classes  wlio  enter 
the  profession— or  tr.adc— which  is  it?  I  begin  to  be 
somewhat  doubtful.  First,  a  class  who  are  favoured 
with  a  fair  propcirtion  of  this  world's  gear,  and  wlio 
.simply  become  architects'  pupils  because  thev  and 
their  parents  consider  it  a  gentlemardv  and  ea"sy  (?) 
profession.  They  generally  very  soon  become"  dis- 
gusted with  the  so-called  routine  of  the  office,  vote 
architecture  a  bore,  work  as  little  as  possible  during 
the  period  of  their  probation,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
either  leave  it  for  .some  more  congenial  pursuit,  or — 
wonderful  to  rclale— become  iuU-flcdged  architects, 
with  a  briuss  plate  12in.  X  Gin.,  and  everything 
complete,  not  by  virtue  of  their  ability,  but" solely 
because  of  the  coin  in  their  papas'  pockets,  and  the 
troop  of  friends  at  their  b.ick— but  enough  of  them. 

The  second  class  become  students  of  architecture 
for  the  .simjde,  Imt  satisfactorv  reason,  that  they 
are  endowed  witli  love  for  art,  and  so  they  duly 
become  .arlidcd  to  the  eminent  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  ]^., 
paying  him  a  lieavy  premium  for  the  care,  attention, 
and  teaching  he  is  expected  to  beitow  upon  them, 
and  tliey  labour  under  the  iilea  that  they  are  to  be 
taught,  at  least,  the  ruiliments  of  tlie  .art  and  its 
manifold  accompaniments.  This,  verv  often,  alas  1 
proves,  like  lirst  love,  to  be  but  a  voiithful  impres- 
sion, and  they  very  soon  find  out  that  Mr.  A.  is  too 
big  and  busy  a  man  by  half  to  attend  to  their  in- 
fantile teaching,  and  tliey  arc  left  to  struggle 
through  the  architectural  aljihabet  as  best  they  mav ; 


and  IS  It  any  wonder  that  without  a  cniding  hand 
they  very  often  read  it  upside  down?  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  four  or  live  years,  those  young  men,  wlio  are 
now  expected  to  earn  their  ow"n  bread,  find  them- 
selves—what? Why,  may  be,  neat  enough  draughts- 
men and  tracers,  and— bitter  gazers  on  the  far-off 

"tree  of  the  knowledge  of  architecture." 

During  the  wh(dc  of  their  apprenticeship  thev  have 
done  little  else  th.an  trace,  trace,  trace,  copv,"copv 
copy  ;  the  life  they  led  was  solely  mechanical,  and 
instead  of  their  mental  powers  being  opened  up  and 
fostered  by  judicious  advice  and  training,  thev,  left 
to  themselves  in  a  very  sea  of  doubt,  have  become 
dulled  and  blunted.  Very  often  they  did  not  see 
their  busy  superior  and  supposed  teacher  for  davs 
together,  and  when  they  did,  and  had  "screwed  their 
courage  to  the  sticking  point"  to  ask  .some  question 
anent  their  profession,  they  have  been  snubbed  or 
sent  away  with  a  lame  and  unsatisfactory  reply. 

_  Arrived  at  this  promising  stage  of  their  p"rofes- 
sional  existence,  the.se  young  men  9.ay,  "  AVliat 
nmv  ?"  They  .are  bitterly  alive  to  the  stern  truth 
that  they  know  but  little  of  their  art,  but  alas' 
they  are  but  mortals,  and  mort.als  must  cat;  conse- 
quently they  .advertise  for  employment,  and  after, 
in  many  instances,  long  weary  "months  of  wait- 
ing, and  bitter  reflections  that,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  at  least,  they  would  have  been  better  .at 
the  back  of  a  grocer's  counter  or  engaged  in 
the  intellectual  pursuit  of  measuring  out  a  yard 
of  ribbon,  they  find  it  in  the  shape  of  ".£40 
or  £.10  per  annum,  and  are  expected  to  give  in 
return  for  such  a  generous  salary  their  whole  exis- 
tence to  their  master,  to  know  everything  pertaining 
to  their  work,  and  to  show  cxperie"nce  beyond  their 
.ve.ars  ;  but  still  they  find  that  as  pnpilsor  draughtsmen 
their  life  is  purely  mechanical,  and  that  they  h.ive 
not  the  very  ghost  of  a  chance  of  showing  or  using 
any  artistic  ability  they  may  possess,  and  that 
business-like  word  "clerk"  embodies  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  their  existence.  In  the  office  they  have 
.as  little  to  do  with  art  as  any  outsider ;  the"  .archi- 
tects are  so  fond  of  the  "pretty  bits"  themselves, 
and,  the  public  3.iy,  p.ay  so  little  attention  to  aught 
else,  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  assistants  but 
"  dr.iins  and  foundations."  These,  I  would  liave 
thought  the  very  portions  the  master-mind  it.self 
shouM  work  out  ;  for  is  this  not  an  age  of  utility  ? 
.are  notthe  words  "sanitary"  and  "  ventilation"  being 
eternally  dinned  into  an  architects  ears?  Much 
more  might  be  said  to  exonerate,  in  a  great  measure, 
assistants  from  the  blame  laid  upon  them,  but  I  have 
already  intruded  too  much  on  your  space,  and  will 
shortly  s.ay.  in  conclusion,  that  when  we  have  more 
of  the  studio  and  less  of  the  office ;  that  when  all 
our  architects  do  (as  I  grant  some  do')  their  duty  by 
the  young  men  who  enter  their  offices  as  pupils,  and 
admit  them  to  familiar  conversation,  even  though 
it  be  on  the  footstool  at  their  feet,  and  to  that 
relation.ship  which  doubtless  existed  between  Brunel- 
leschi  and  his  pupil  Alberti,  and  Cim.aliue  with 
Arnolfo,  and  treat  them  as  those  who  will  occupy 
their  place  when  that  place  knows  them  no  more, 
and  on  wdiom  depend  the  architecture  of  the  future, 
then  and  not  till  then  will  our  .architects  find  assis- 
tants capable  of  doing  their  duty. — I  am,  &c., 

DOCE.N'DO    DlSCIMfS. 


POPULAR  ART  CRITICISM.. 

Sin, — The  writer  of  the  recent  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  given  the  public  the  benefit 
of  his  views  upon  Medieval  and  modern  architecture, 
and  has  referred  the  comp.irative  excellence  of  the 
former  to  the  different  position  occupied  by  the 
arcliitect,  or,  perhaps  I  sliould  s.ay,  to  there  being  no 
architects  at  all,  but  he  does  not  condescend  to  say 
from  what  source  he  derives  his  information. 
Possibly,  he  may  have  abundant  proofs  for  all  he  has 
asserted,  but  it  would  have  been  an  important  addi- 
tion to  his  paper  if  he  had  placed  us  in  possession 
of  them,  and  it  appears  to  me  quite  time  enough 
to  consider  his  argument  after  he  has  established  Ids 
premises. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  the  other  day,  I  came 
across  the  following  pass.iges,  which,  as  they  bear 
directly  on  the  point  at  issue,  and  as  there  is  no 
higher  authority  than  M.  VioUet  le  Due,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  your  readers.  In  the 
article  "  Architeete,"  in  his  splendid  "  Dictionnaire," 
he  treats  of  the  position  assumed  by  Modiicval 
architects,  and  admits  that  it  is  a  question  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  From  one  of  the  earliest  documents 
relating  to  the  subject  he  extr.acts  the  following  infor- 
m.ation  :— "The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedr.al  of  Gerone 
decidcil,  in  1.312,  to  replace  the  old  Romanesque  church 
by  a  new  one,  larger  and  more  worth,y.  ...  In 
February,  1320,  appears  on  the  capitulary  register 
an  architect  named  Henri  do  Narbonne.  Henri  dies, 
and   his   place   is   filled   by   another   architect,    his 


countryman,  .lacques  de  Favariis,  who  is  engaged  to 
come  from  Narbonne  six  times  a  year,  &c.  Here, 
then,"  says  VioUet  le  Due,  "  is  a  counsel  of  adminis- 
tration probably  charged  with  payments,  then  a 
foreign  .architect,  called,  not  to  follow  the  execution 
each  day  and  oversee  the  workmen,  but  only  to  draw 
the  plans,  to  give  the  details,  and  to  observe  from 
time  to  time  that  the}'  are  conformed  to."  I  quote 
again,  further  on  :  "  At  Notre  Dame,  at  Strasbourg, 
can  still  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  drawings  on  vellum 
whicli  have  served  for  the  execution  of  the  doorway 
of  the  cathedral,  the  tower,  the  fliche,  the  north 
porch,  the  pulpit,  the  organ  case,  &c.  Of  tliese  draw- 
ings, which  date  from  the  later  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  some  are  plans  (_projets)  which  have  not 
been  executed,  while  others  are  evidently  details 
prepared  for  drawing  the  diagrams  full  size  (en  qrand) 
upon  the  floor.  Amongst  these  we  rem.ark  plans  of 
the  different  stages  of  the  tower  and  the  flf-che.  These 
drawings  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  we 
must  say  they  are  executed  with  a  knowledge  of 
^  trait'  (untranslateable),  with  a  precision  and  a 
mastery  of  projection,  wliich  gives  a  high  idea  of  the 
science  of  the  architect  who  has  drawn  them."  In 
justice  to  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  system  he  advocates  does  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  a  later  period,  but  with  somewhat  different 
resultsto  those herepresents.  I  quote  again  :  "During 
the  fifteenth  century  this  high  position  occupied  by 
the  architectsof  the  thirteenthandfourteenthcenturj' 
is  lowered  bit  by  bit ;  thus  the  constructions  lose 
this  great  character  of  unity  which  they  had  pre- 
served during  the  finest  periods.  One  perceives  that 
each  body  of  tradesmen  works  without  a  general 
direction.  This  fact  may  be  remarked  in  the  numerous 
documents  which  remain  to  us  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centur}'.  The  bishops,  chapters,  and  lords, 
when  they  wished  to  build,  called  in  master  masons, 
carpenters,  sculptors,  carvers  of  images,  locksmiths, 
plumbers,  &c.,  and  each  worked  liis  device  in  his 
own  way  ;  as  for  architect,  there  is  no  question  of 
him,  each  body  works  out  its  own  idea.  Accordingly, 
the  monuments  of  this  period  present  faults  of  pro- 
portion and  harmony,  which  have  justly  caused  the 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  to  thrust  out  this  con- 
fused mass  of  buildings."  Viollet  le  Due  thea 
proceeds  to  instance  "  the  Chapter  of  Rheims,  who, 
after  the  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  woodwork  and 
a  portion  of  the  upper  masonry,  wishes  to  repair  this 
disaster.  He  calls  before  him  each  body  of  men, 
masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  smiths,  &c.,  asks  of 
each  their  advice,  and  adopts  each  plan  separately. 
We  see  to-day  the  monstrous  results  of  this  disorder. 
These  restorations,  b.adly  done,  without  connection 
and  out  of  proportion,  have  destroyed  the  fine 
harmony  of  this  admirable  church,  and  compromised 
its  durability.  The  c.irpenter  was  preoccupied  with 
the  idea  of  m.aking  some  masterpiece ;  be  cared  little 
whether  his  work  w.as  in  accordance  with  the  masonry 
on  which  it  was  planted,"  &c.  These  extracts  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  furnished  plans  and  detailed 
drawings  with  "  occasional  person.al  superintendence  " 
just  as  they  do  at  present.  Also  that  very  elaborate 
and  careful  working  drawings  of  these  dates  still 
exist.  It  is  extremely  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  the  \vhoIeof  the  drawings  required  even  for  one 
large  cathedral  (and  we  know  that  some  architects 
produced  several)  could  be  the  work  of  one  hand  ;  so 
that  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  offices  of 
draughtsmen  even  in  the  finest  period  of  Medi.Tval 
art.  I  am  afraid  that  the  writer  of  the  article  I  have 
referred  to  would  make  but  a  poor  architect  if  he  did 
not  provide  for  his  buildings  more  substantial  founda- 
tions than  he  has  for  his  arguments.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear,  however,  from  any  of  your  archa-tdogical 
correspondents  whether  there  is  any  further  evidence 
either  on  one  side  or  another. — I  am.  &c., 

Petku  Cokbie. 


PLUMBING. 
Sm, — Articles  on  plumbing,  or  any  other  brancU 
of  the  art  of  building,  must  find  their  chief,  if  not 
only,  value  in  practical  instruction  to  those  who  have 
now  or  may  hereafter  have  to  do  the  work  ;  there- 
fore, the  instruction  they  convey  should  be  in 
accordance  with  sound  and  well-recognised  scientific 
principles,  as  well  as  with  the  latest  and  best  ap- 
proved methods  of  coustriiction.  Will  yon,  there- 
fore, allow  me  to  call  attention  to  certain  defects  in 
the  instruction  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  your 
article  No.  10  on  this  subject,  which  treats  chiefly  of 
soil-pipes  of  water-closets  and  their  ventilation.  The 
chief  defect  in  the  methods  suggested  is  thnt  the 
ventilating  pipes  are  too  small ;  the  diameter  of  the 
ventilating  pipe  is  in  every  instance  less  than  that 
of  the  pipe  it  is  intended  to  ventilate,  and  this  is 
directly  contrary  to  scientific  principles,  and,  if 
carried  out,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  intended. 
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The  passage  through  which  it  is  desired  to  lead  any 
fluid  should,  of  course,  be  freed  from  obstruction  as 
much  as  possible.  The  facility  with  which  the  soiled 
air  of  water-closets  passes  through  pipes  i.s  dependent 
on  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  passage  of  other 
air  and  gases  through  pipes.  The  fundamental  con- 
sideration in  eitl^er  case  is  that  a  given  volume  of  air 
is  to  be  made  to  pass  through  a  pipe  of  a  given  size 
in  a  given  time ;  I  .say  made  to  pass,  but  the  more 
correct  expression  may  be  that  such  arrangements 
shall  be  made  as  will  .lUow  it  to  pass  by  the  action  of 
natural  forces  through  predetermined  channels. 

The  obstruction,  then,  to  the  passage  of  any  fluid 
through  pipes  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  its 
velocitv.  Recurring  to  the  starting  point,  that  a 
given  volnme  of  air  is  to  pass  through  a  given  length 
of  pipe  of  given  size  in  a  given  time  (in  this  case  a 
certain  vofume  each  time  the  closet  is  used,  which  is 
displaced  bv  the  rush  of  water)  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  that  volume  of  air  be  forced  to  pass  through  a 
pipe  one  inch  in  diameter  it  will  meet  with  nine  times 
the  resistance  that  it  would  do  if  the  pipe  were  ,^in. 
diameter,  or  sixteen  times  as  much  as  if  the  pipe 
were  4in.  diameter,  the  velocity  being  inversely  as 
the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  pipe,  and  the  area 
being  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  This  is  true  of 
all  fluids  in  motion  through  pipes.  In  practice,  a  well- 
constructed  chimney  is  made  as  large  as  possible  at 
the  top,  in  relation  to  its  size  at  the  bottom,  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  gases  of  combustion  through  it. 

Compare  now  these  principles  and  this  practice 
with  the  ventilating  pipes  mentioned  in  article  10  on 
plumbing.  The  soil-pipe  is  proposed — very  pro- 
perly— to  be  4|in.  diameter,  but  towards  the  top  the 
ventilating  pipe  is  contracted  to  2in.  or  2iin.  dia- 
meter ;  and,  worse  still,  a  Jin.  lead  pipe  is  in  another 
place  recommended  to  be  led  out  of  the  upper  bend 
of  the  syphon  trap  ;  and  mark  the  reason  why  a 
ventilating  pipe  is  required  to  be  taken  up  from  this 
point — it  is  this  :  "  I  have  found  that  even  with  the 
ventilating  pipe  on  top  of  perpendicular  soil-pipe  foul 
air  or  gas  is  apt  to  gather  at  Q  (lieing  at  the  upper 
bend  of  the  syphon  trap),  and  in  process  of  time  it 
eats  through  "the  pipe  there  ;"  but  why  does  the  foul 
air  or  gas  gather  there  ?  Because  the  ventilating 
pipe  above  it  is  contracted,  and  prevents  the  free  exit 
of  the  foul  air  upwards  and  out  into  the  atmosphere 
above  the  roof. 

Small  ventilating  pipes  such  as  these  here  described 
are  worse  than  useless,  for  this  reason,  that  while 
tbe  proper  ventilation  of  soil-pipes  and  house  drains 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  to  put  in  small 
and  inefficient  so-called  ventilating  pipes  misleads 
people  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Either  ventilate 
soil-pipes  and  drains  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  or  let 
it  be  known  that  they  are  not  ventilated  at  all.  The 
mischief  done  hy  the  non-ventilation  of  house  drains 
may  then  come  in  course  of  time  to  be  attributed  to 
the  right  cause. 

Supposing  some  small  portion,  say  a  fourth  part, 
of  the  foul  air  to  lind  its  way  upwards  through  one 
of  these  small  pipes,  three-fourths  of  it  would  escape 
into  the  houses.  I  have  put  up  many  hundreds  of 
the.se  ventilating  pipes,  and  always  endeavour  to  have 
them  of  large  size  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  I  carry  up  the  pipes  vertically 
and  leave  the  tops  perfectly  open. 

Kingston-on-Thames.  Charles  Slagg. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Sir. — The  exhibition  of  the  competitive  designs 
before  the  architect  to  the  Board  has  reported  upon 
them,  and  the  Works  Committee  have  examined  and 
made  their  award,  is  to  be  regretted.  Its  evil  effects 
are  evidenced  by  tlie  very  biassed  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Standard  of  last  Monday. 

As  more  schools  are  to  be  competed  for  would  it 
not  be  well  to  suggest  to  the  Board  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  tbe  plans  after,  instead  of  before,  the 
decision  has  been  arrived  at,  and,  also,  only  those 
plans  which  have  conformed  to  the  instructions  ? 
M.any  of  the  competitors  have  ignored  certain  of  the 
instructions,  notably  in  the  E.ssex-strcct  site,  where 
the  architects  were  directed  to  utilise,  if  possible,  the 
existing  building.  Three  have  shown  it  to  be 
possible;  the  ,other  three,  who  have  set  aside  this 
instruction,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  disqualified.  I 
enclose  my  card. — I  am,  &c. 

A   NON-COMPETITOK. 

[We  should  have  thought  that  if  criticism  is  to 
be  turned  to  the  best  account  it  should  precede,  and 
not  succeed,  a  decision.  It  Is  not  much  good  to 
people  most  interested  in  a  competition  to  hear  tlie 
merits  of  a  rejected  design,  or  the  demerits  of  a 
selected  one,  pointed  out  after  a  decision  has  been 
arrived  at.  Is  it  not,  iu  fact,  somewhat  absurd  ? 
The    same   absurdity  prevails   in   the   making    of 


treaties.  After  our  Government  has  negotiated  and 
signed  a  treaty,  when  discussion  cannot  affect  the 
issue.  Parliament  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing it.  When  a  blunder  is  made,  and  irreparable 
injurv^is  the  result.  Parliament  may  console  itself 
with't.ilk.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
talk  to  precede  Government  action,  so  that  the 
blunder  mi,ght  be  prevented  ?  We,  therefore,  essen- 
tially disagree  wilh  "A  Non-Competitor  "  in  depre- 
cating criticism  before  decisions  are  made  and 
recorded.  Does  he  not  cut  away  the  ground  on 
which  he  stands  by  saying  that  "  many  of  the  compe- 
titors have  ignored  certain  of  the  instructions, 
notably  in  the  Es.sex-street  site  "  ?  Is  it  not  better 
that  such  a  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  should  be  known 
and  published  ?  Instead  of  avoiding  discussion  we 
think  that  committees  should  encoura,ge  it,  as  it 
would  materially  aid  them  in  their  decisions. — Ed.] 

HOUSE   PLANNING    COMPETITION. 

Sir, It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  interest  in  the 

recent'competitiongradually  increases,  thosewhocriti- 
ci.se  critics  willado'pta  more  courteous  tone  than  that 
pervading  your  correspondent's  letter  published  last 
week.  This  competition,  which,  for  the  public  in  terest, 
you  wisely  arranged  to  take  place,involving  as  it  does 
a  question  affecting  the  domestic  comfort  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  essence  of  tbe  work  of  the 
bulk  of  architects,  is  destined,  I  firmly  believe,  to 
influence  to  a  very  great  extent  the  future  planning 
of  dwellings.  Much  has  been  already  said  concern- 
ing it,  but  a  very  great  deal  more  has  yet  to  be  said. 
It  behoves  those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  see  good 
evolved  from  bad,  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  but 
certainly  in  temperate  and  forbearing  language. 

I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  correspondence,  up  to 
the  10th  inst.  inclusive,  anything  to  substanti.ate  the 
assertion  that  the  designer  of  the  prize  plan  for 
mansion  "has  been  pulled  over  the  coals  for  culling 
ideas  from  Bignell  House."  The  implication  merely 
is  that  there  is  a  marked  similarity  or  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  plans,  and  that  when  contrasted  the 
prize  plan  suffers  by  the  contrast.  Surely,  then,  as 
the  competition  aimed  at  progress  instead  of  retro- 
gression, it  is  a  suitable  subject  to  mention  to  pro- 
voke fair  discussion. 

Turning  to  design  24,  and  reading  the  remarks 
thereon  by  "  F.  T.,"  your  readers  must  feel  grateful 
that  you 'have  allowed  him  to  expo-e  the  errors,  or 
evidences  of  bad  designing,  so  plentifully  dispersed 
over  the  plan.  He  might  have  added  that  the  aspect 
of  thedining-roomisthe  very  worst  possible,  for  thesun 
will  be  on  "the  window  from  about  2  p.m.  till  sunset, 
and  in  full  glare  opposite  tbe  window  when  dinner 
is  .announced  on  most  sunshiny  days,  when  artificial 
light  is  not  required.  The  way  in  which  the  dining- 
room  door  flanks  that  of  the  drawing-room  is  objec- 
tionable, for  anv  one  trying  to  escape  from  the  former 
room  whilst  vi.sitors  are  about  to  leave  the  latter 
might  be  intercepted.  The  position  of  the  fireplace 
in  "the  drawing-room  is  most  unsatisfactory.  It 
could  not  well  he  in  a  worse  position  with  reference 
to  the  door  and  windows.  Its  proper  place  is 
obviously  in  the  wall  opposite  the  bay. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the 
.arbitrators  should  have  commended  the  perspective 
view  (which  you  did  not  consider  an^  essential) 
accompanying  this  design,  without  noticing  the  in- 
completeness of  the  elevations  and  the  poverty  of  the 
section.  Sections,  I  have  been  told,  are  the  vitals  of 
the  profession.  The  library  bay  and  its  superstruc- 
ture are  not  visible  in  the  front  elevation,  neither  is 
the  roofing  over  the  dining-room,  as  indicated  by 
the  section.  In  the  side  elevation  the  tower  is 
omitted.  These  omissions  may,  perhaps,  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  drawings,  but  it  would  Iiave 
been  interesting  to  have  .seen  how  the  elevations 
looked  with  their  proper  .adjuncts. 

The  first  object  in  house  planning  is  to  render 
the  dwelling  as  comfortable  as  possible  to  all  its 
inmates,  and  it  is  from  tbe  thmightlessness  so  fre- 
quently manifested  in  this  respect  that  the  public,  as  a 
rule,  have  no  opinion  of  the  wisdom  or  cleverness  of 
the  ordinary  architect.  As  a  fresh  example,  I  mig'it 
point  to  the'"approach  elevation"inthe  design  marked 
"  Una  Quinta."  The  bottom  of  the  timber  under  the 
gutter  between  the  two  gables  which  would  have  to 
support  the  rafters,  and  therefore  be  carried  over  the 
landing,  couM  not  be  six  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  servants'  w.c.  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
staircase  window,  and  mi.ght  prove  a  source  of  an- 
noyance. A  person  standing  on  the  quarter  space 
could  see  right  into  it  when  both  doors  were  open. 
The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  too  low  to  hide 
the  clothes  banging  out  to  dry,  and  there  is  not  ade- 
quate provision  for  airing  them.  There  is  no  fire- 
]ilace  in  the  scullery,  which  is  indispensable  when 
dinner  p.artie3  arc  given,  and  always  necessary  to  fall 
back  upon  when  that  in  the  kitchen  cannot  be  used. 
Again,  the  position  of  the  scullery  door  with  respect  to 


the  kitchen  fire  is  not  in  unison  witb  the  comfort  of 
the  kitchen.  This  door  ought  to  be  placed,  in  every 
case,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  so  that  tbe  cook  need  not 
cross  the  kitchen  with  pots  and  pans,  to  her  own 
annoyance  and  to  that  of  its  other  occupants. 
Viewing  this  design  as  a  whole,  might  not  the  ques- 
tion be  mooted  whether  a  house  costing  between 
£1,500  and  £2,000  should  consist  of  nothing  but 
ground  floor  and  garret  ? 

There  are  one  or  two  things  in  the  drawings  by 
"  Domus  "  which  ought  to  be  noticed.  The  skyline 
of  the  south-west  elevation  is  not  correctly  repre- 
sented, nor  is  the  head  of  the  right-hand  upper 
window  of  the  south-east  elevation  sufficiently  low 
to  aceommod.ate  it  to  the  adjoining  section.  The  roof- 
plan  also  is  broken  off  just  where  a  student  would 
like  to  see  what  is  intended.  The  south-east  eleva- 
tion would  almost  indicate  a  flat  behind  the  coping. 
"  Una  Quinta"  omits  tbe  washing-house  chimney  in 
his  "approach  elevation."  As  your  journal  is  an 
authority  on  building  matters,  students  and  others 
may  by-and-bye,  refer  to  tbe  incomplete  elevations 
as  precedents,  so  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  authors  of  the 
designs  you  intend  to  publish  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  completing  or  correcting  them  without  altering 
the  plans. — I  am,  &c., 


Shrewsbury. 


Ruby. 


.Sir, Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  some 

of  your  correspondents,  that  mv  plan  for  a  mansion 
was  not  based  upon  that  of  Bignell  House,  or  any 
particular  plan,  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  only  point 
where  similarity  can  be  said  to  exist  is  in  the  trades- 
men's entrance,  and  this  was  certainly  unintentional. 
In  endeavouring  to  make  a  model  plan,  in  the  absence 
of  special  requirements,  the  only  course  open  is  to 
study  tbe  best  examples,  and  avoid  their  weak 
places  if  you  can.  I  think  that  the  staircase  of  a 
house  should  be  made  an  attractive  feature,  and  not 
be  hidden  awav  in  a  recess.  External  chimneys 
should  have  a  2in.  cavity  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  cold  or  damp. 

I  think  that  no  building  of  any  importance  should 
be  built  without  first  having  a  faithful  perspective 
projection  made,  of  its  main  lines  at  least ;  it  does 
not  want  to  be  very  large  or  very  gorgeous.  Some 
of  the  huge  perspectives  that  we  see,  burned  and 
forced  in  execution,  with  glaringly  coloured  figures 
of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  introduced,  are  very 
repulsive.  Mr.  Pearson  has  given  us  one  or  two  m 
this  ve.ar's  Roval  Academv  well  worth  the  attention 
of  architects  ;'  they  are  small,  but  all-sufficient ;  the 
architecture  is  faithfully  drawn,  and  yet  pleasingly 
coloured— too  often  the  architecture  is  lost  amidst 
impossible  foliage  or  needless  shadow.  These  draw- 
ings are  conventional  aud  "architecturesque ;"  at  the 
same  time,  they  do  not  ignore  colour— a  source  of 
delight  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  H.  LocicwooD. 

10,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


,c;iR  —more  than  usual  interest  attaches  to  the  com- 
petition design  of  Mr.  James  McLaren  (published  last 
week)  in  the  fact  that  it  is  about  to  be  reabsed  in  a 
permanent  form  up  in  the  roraautic  Highlands  of 
merrie  Scotland.  Extremes  meet.  To  remote  Corn- 
wall and  across  the  Borders  the  honours  of  this  compe- 
tition are  carried-a  fact  well  worth  noting,  forindays 
not  yet  faded  from  the  memory  architecture  had  not 
shed  its  licht  beyond  the  circle  of  the  largest  centres  of 
population  ;  now,  however,  every  town  of  modest  pro- 
portions boasts  its  architect.  In  former  epochs  of 
architectural  rise  and  progress  its  triumphs  and 
splendours  found  its  mainspring  in  mighty  outbursts 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  for  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  elevating  and  instructing  the  minds  of  the 
people  was  its  holy  and  exalted  symbolism  which  all 
could  read.  Not  so  now.  The  causes  of  the  present 
revival  are  many  and  varied.  Refined  and  ."agonal 
tastes,  general  prosperity  among  the  people,  hi.sh-clas, 
literalure,  political  freedom,  reli.j.ous  liberty  and 
growth,  lead  chiefly  to  a  resuscitation  of  the  arts 
wherein  architecture  stands  pre-eminent.  I  ainting  ana 
sculpture  have  vastly  improved  of  late  years,  but  not 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  art  to  wh.ci.  ""^^  »";•  "^  °"S  ' 
to  be,  subservient.  Furniture  and  decorations  arc  sti  1 
struggling  under  a  vapid  French  or  Renaissance  school, 
wtlfwhid,  the  thinking  public  '■'f™ 'o^^.  »f°  'j^s 
satiated.  Artists  of  all  kinds  have  formed  tbe.r  r.anks 
to  effect  this  consummation,  and  to  '  lead  a  «iling 
people  to  nobler  things  unknown."  And  f"  '"»=>>  iji 
he  multitude  only  a  few  stand  prominent,  the  units 
should  not    be    forgotten    for    the    work  they  have 

"'^M"''McLarcn  is  well  able  to  delineate  his  concep- 
tions' and  the  perspective  has  not  lost  any  of  its 
charilis  by  tbe  extensive  and  liiglily-wrou.glit  fore- 
ground, which,  it  true  to  Nature,  should  always  be 
eiven  because  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  building  to  the  site.  The  chimney-stacks  are  not 
hanny  for  two  reasons— first,  because  they  are  exterior; 
and  second,  the  inspiration  from  whence  they  are 
drawn  is  too  obvious,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  a  striving 
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after  effect  in  more  than  one  portion  of  tlie  design, 
especially  in  the  enormous  roofs,  the  extreme  pitch  of 
which  is  overbearing  and  imnecessary. 

With  regard  to  the  plan,  the  offices  are  unusually 
complicated,  and  need  remodelling.  The  recess  in 
dining-room  is  an  excellent  feature,  especially  among 
the  Highlands  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  although  the 
rest  of  the  room  is  likely  to  suiter  in  consequence ;  an 
additional  Oreplace,  therefore,  should  be  provided.  The 
first  floor  is  designed  without  reference  to  the  support 
of  the  partitions  and  roofs.  This  is  unf<n-tunate.  and 
might  well  have  been  avoided  by  enlarging  the  size  of 
bedrooms.  In  my  experience.  I  have  found  that  clients 
much  prefer  large  and  airy  bedrooms  only  to  those  of 
limited  size  having  dressing-rooms  attached.  Although 
dressing-rooms  look  very  well  ou  plan,  yet  in  practice 
they  will  not  be  found  of  the  immense  value  which 
some  correspondents  attach  to  them.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  cut  up  and  destroy  the  true  eonstrnction  of  a  build- 
ing to  provide  a  few  small  rooms  hanlly  ever  used,  and 
never  absolutely  necessary.— I  am,  ic,  II. 


Sib, — T  am  sorry  to  see  by  Mr.  Hicks'  two  letters  of 
May  ;:  and  17  respectively  that  hi-  is  rather  apt  to  lose 
his  temper;  for  in  the  tirst  he  falls  foul  of  a  forquay 
builder  for  writing  a  very  sensible  letter,  and  in  his 
Becondhe  takes  to  abusing  those  who  (in  reply  to  your 
general  invitation)  had  the  hardihood  to  criticise  his 
design  amongst  others.  Mr.  II  icks  will  neither  better 
his  work  nor  gain  anything  by  endeavouring  to  stifle 
discussion  ;  and  unless  you  had  allowed  criticisms  on 
those  designs  which  you  have  jiublished,  I  do  not  see 
bow  the  purpose  of  this  competition,  so  liberally  con- 
ducted by  you,  could  have  been  fully  obtained.  1  think 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Hicks'  letter  quite  justilies  me  in 
asking  of  you  the  favour  of  inserting  these  few  lines. 
— I  am,  &c., 

London,  May  18.  F.    T. 


THE  CnOULKY  TOTTN  HALL  COMPETITION 

Sir, — This  competition  is  another  added  to  the  long 
list  of  competitive  failures,  with  injustice  to  the  com- 
petitors. My  drawings  were  this  week  returned — car- 
riage paid,  of  course — but  without  thanks  or  other 
acknowledgment  of  time  and  services  rendered — I  may 
now  say,  wasted.  The  Commissioners  have,  however, 
presented  the  competitors  with  Mr.  Taley's  report  and 
award  of  the  prizes  as  adopted  by  one-half  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  attended  the  special  meeting  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  raley  states  that  the  sum  of  £10,000  is 
quite  insufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  well-con- 
structed building  suitable  for  the  town.  Considering 
that  the  population  of  the  town  does  not  exceed 
20.0f>o,  and  is  neitlier  very  thriving  nor  wealthy,  I 
think  this  sum  is  very  fair,  and  the  very  fact  of  tlie 
instructions  slating  that  the  front  must  oidy  be  in 
stone,  the  others  in  brickwork,  is  sufhcient  evidence  to 
my  mind  that  they  did  not  wish  for  the  erection  of  a 
costly  building.  I  certainly  supposed  that  Sir.  Paley's 
duty  was  simply  to  advise  the  Commissioners  in  making 
the  awards  accortUug  to  the  strict  letter  and  meaning 
of  the  instructions,  and  th.at  with  tlie  question  of  the 
cost,  he  could  in  no  way  interfere,  as  that  had  been 
already  decided  by  the  Commissioners  and  observed 
by  a  great  number  of  the  competitors,  wdiose  designs 
were  necessarily  of  a  plain  and  unpretending  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  raley  assumes  that  £1.5,000  is  the  least  sum  that 
would  have  been  required  for  this  purpose,  and  there- 
fore argues  that  it  is  impossible  to  erect  the  buildings 
for  the  sum  named,  and  then  acknowledges  that  there 
are  plans— that  had  kept  within  the  prescribed  s\im, 
but  not  one  of  them  with  any  claim  to  his  consideration 
— that  can  be  carried  into  execution  for  the  sum  named, 
so  that  this  most  important  condition  as  to  excessive 
cost  cannot  be  so  used.  I  think  this  argument  will 
scarcely  satisfy  the  competitors, who  had  a  perfect  right 
to  expect  the  award  to  be  made,  as  it  can  only  be 
honestly  made,  .according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
instructions,  apart  from  the  consideration  or  opinion 
of  any  person  u]ion  any  design  that  may  have  been 
submitted  with  full  conlidence  of  the  Commissioners 
at  least  abiding  by  their  own  adopted  instructions  and 
conditions.  Tlius  Mr.  Taley  complacently  ignores  the 
question  of  cost,  and  says  he  has  carefully  kept  in  view 
that  the  award  should  not  be  given  to  the  finest  archi- 
tectural design,  but  to  the  plan  with  the  best  appro- 
priation of  the  ground,  combined  with  a  most  suitable 
elevation.     (Wliat  about  the  cio.ooo  ?) 

If  I  am  rightly  informed  by  the  notices  of  the 
plans  which  have  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  the 
designs  which  Sir.  I'aley  considers  the  best  appropria- 
tion of  the  ground  have  shops  in  the  Market-street 
front,  with  dwellings,  back  kitchens,  yards,  and  back 
passage  through  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
plot,  thus  leaving  an  ugly  unnecessary  gap  between 
the  two  blocks  of  buildings,  and  this  is  Mr.  Paley's 
opinion  of  the  utilisation  of  the  best  site  in  the  town, 
which  has  cost  some  £7.onn  or  f  snoo  to  procure ;  and 
is  similar  to  the  arrangement  suggested  by  the  sur- 
veyor, hut  which  it  was  stated  in  the  instructions  should 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with,  or  limit  the  free  and 
full  scope  of  the  architect.  The  premiated  designs 
have,  however,  failed  to  improve  upon  the  general 
features  of  this  most  objectionable  arrangeme»t ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  they  have  been  approved  by  Mr. 
I'aley,  and  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  who  have 
probably  spent  as  many  weeks  in  examining  the 
dra^ving  as  Mr.  I'aley  has  hours,  and  whose  previous 
selection  was  totally  different  to  Mr.  Paley's  award  ; 
and  how  they  could  be  brought  to  approve  of  designs 
which  were  against  their  more  matured  judgment,  and 
also  against  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  public  very 


recently  and  clearly  given  at  a  public  meeting,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  The  chosen  designs  stand  with 
their  backs  to  the  principal  front— Jlarket-streef.  The 
public  accommodation  varies  from  700  to  l.;U)0  in  tlie 
large  hall,  when  1,000  was  the  nundier  n-ipiired  in  the 
instructions,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be  executed  for 
anything  like  i'l  0,000,  and  even  supposing  Mr.  Paley's 
estimate  of  £1.3,000  be  correct  as  the  least  estimate,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  total  cost  will  in  that 
case  exceed  £-.'0,000  in  execution.  It  may  afford  some 
satisfaction  to  the  dissafisfled  competitors  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  of  the  premiated 
designs  will  be  carried  into  execution,  for  the  above 
very  sufficient  reasons. 

Mr.  Paley's  report  is  an  injustice  to  those  competi- 
tors who  have  kept  the  co.st  within  the  stipulated  sum, 
and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  have 
so  utilised  the  site  that  they  have  offices,  &c.,  in  lieu 
of  back  yards,  kitchens,  and  back  pa,ssage,  and  which 
arrangement,  I  believe,  will  be  more  commend.able  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  public  of  Chorley  than  any 
showy  elevation,  with  such  interior  defects  as  are 
shown  to  exist  in  the  premiated  designs. — I  am,  ic, 

A   COMPETlTOn. 


PRICES   rST   THE  NORTH  AND  THE  WEST. 

Sin.— Since  Mr.  Hicks'  design  for  a  villa  has  been 
illustrated,  exception  has  been  made  by  several  corre- 
spondents to  the  possibility  of  work  being  executed  in 
Cornwall  at  a  price  so  much  lower  thau  it  cau  be  pro- 
duced elsewhere. 

That  work  is  done  much  cheaper  in  the  West  I  give 
the  following  instance:— In  your  issue  of  Stay  10, 
under  the  heading  of  "Statuary  forthe  Bradford  Town 
Hall,"  we  read  that  Messrs.  Farmer  &  lirindley  have 
modelled  Richard  Cmur  de  Lion,  as  a  sample  for  a 
number  of  figures  to  be  cut  for  the  facade  of  that 
building,  and  are  prepared  to  carve  the  same— each 
about  Oft.  high— for  £r,0  a-piece.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Plymouth  new  Town  Hall  recently, 
it  was,  according  to  the  local  papers,  decided  that  the 
.architect's  report  should  bo  adopted,  and  that  similar 
sized  figures  should  adorn  that  edifice,  but  the  price 
submitted  to  them  in  the  estimate  was  about  one-Ufth 
of  that  quoted  for  the  Bradford  figures. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  either  of  the  buildings 
in  question ;  both  are  now  well  on,  and  we  begin  to 
see  what  they  will  be  like  when  completed;  and  for 
quality  of  workmanship  in  the  carved  decoration  each 
are  alike  good,  and  creditable  to  those  who  are  exe- 
cuting them. 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  this  difference  in 
price?  Are  the  rich  merchants  of  Bradford  asked 
very  stiff  prices,  or,  are  those  of  the  West  dispropor- 
tionately below  those  of  any  other  part  of  England? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Hicks  is  not  so  far  out  as  those 
accustomed  to  London  and  Yorkshire  prices  would 
imagine. — I  am,  &c.,  ,j.  v. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIIAKGES. 
Sin, — Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  enclosed  advertisement,  culled  from  the  Church 
Times  of  Friday  the  lOth  instant.  It  may  be  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Institute  on  Professional  Charges :— "  To  Clergy- 
men and  others. — Plans,  specifications  prepared,  and 
surveys  m.ade  for  churches,  parsonages,  and  schools  in 
to\vn  or  country,  by  an  experienced  London  architect 
aud  surveyor.  Terms  2.1  per  cent.,  or  by  mutual 
arrangements.— Apply  to  Architect,  10,  Duke-street, 
Manchester-square,  London,  W.— I  am  Sec., 

E.  J.  S. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  United  SIethodi.st  Free  Church  has  been 
opened  at  Nonn.anton.  The  co.st  was  under  iSOO.  TIio 
contractor  was  Mr.  John  Foster,  of  Nonnanton,  and 
the  architect  was  Mr.  William 'Watson,  of 'Wakefield 
and  Doucaster. 

S.  Mary's  Church,  Hurst  Hill,  Sedglcy,  was  con- 
secrated ou  'Whit  Mond.ay.  The  cost  li.os  been 
£3,000. 

A  new  'Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  on  Monday 
at  UeJucsford.     The  cost  w.as  £400. 

The  Eoyal  Archpeologic.al  In.stitute  is  preparing:  a 
general  index  to  the  first  20  volumes  of  its  Journal. 

The  competitive  plans  of  Mr.  Trovail,  of  Par 
Station,  selected  by  the  S.  Aiustell  School  Board,  for 
the  Town  Schools,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  have 
since  then  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Education 
llepartmcut  of  the  Privy  Council  -n-itbont  any 
revision. 

No  parts  of  the  land  within  the  enclosure  of 
Finsbtiry  and  Snuthwark  Parks  arc  to  bo  let,  leased, 
or  sold  for  liuilfliiif-  imrposrs.  Such  was  the  result 
of^  a  report  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  adopted  on  Friday  last,  after  warm 
discussion,  by  a  miijority  of  '27  to  6. 

The  restoration  of  Purton  Church,  in  'Wilt?,  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Rutterfield,  is  progressing ;  it  is 
expected  the  east  end  will  be  ready  iti  a  few  weeks 
forthe  services,  which  are  now  performed  in  tlio 
west  end,  where  much  work  is  also  begun. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  parish  chni-ch  of  Back- 
well,  near  Bristol,  at  a  cost  of  .£-1,000.  The  church 
is  in  a  highly  dangerous  and  dilapidated  condition, 
and  is  at  present  closed. 


Intcrcommmtinttion, 


Q  UESTIOXS. 

[25GS.]— Colouring  Bricks.— "Wliat  does  tho  com- 
position for  colouring  bricks  cousist  of  which  is  gene- 
rally used  in  and  about  Londuu  ?— A  Si:nsriuiii:K. 

[2569.]— Lines,  Levels,  and  Elevations.— I 
would  feel  much  obliged  if  uny  of  your  uumerous 
readers  would  accurately  define  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  legal  terms  "Imes.  levels,  and  elevations  of  a 
house,"  such  being  the  wording  in  some  Irish  leases. 
— Z.  Y.  X. 

[2570]— Brick-Burning    Kilns.— Can    any    of 

your  correspondents  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  formation  of  Hoffman's  or  other  economical  coal- 
buruiug  brick-kilns,  with  particulars  of  patents,  &c., 
aud  cost  ?  Also,  information  respecting  the  beet  brick- 
making  machinery,  and  where  same  can  be  seen,  ia 
use,  will  greatly  oblige  your  correspondent. — W. 

[2.^71.]— Prime  Cost.— Can  any  reader  quote  a 
legal  definition,  or,  failing  that,  state  the  general  defi- 
nition of  the  specification  term  "prime  cost"?  Is  is 
taken  to  convey  manufacturer's  list  prices,  or  actual 
cost  price— /.e.,  list  price  minus  a  fabulous  amount  of 
discount?  And,  again,  docs  it  represent  the  cost  of 
the  article  in  question  only  at  the  works,  or  does  it 
comprehend  all  its  surroundings,  means  and  appliances 
for  fixing,  carriage,  time  expended  in  selection,  corre- 
spondence, and  so  on  nrf  injfnt'tum  ? — F. 

[2572.]— Elm  in  Joinery.— In  a  factory  lately 
built  in  the  midland  counties,  IJin.  elm  has  been  used 
for  tho  treads  of  tlic  staircase,  and  i-lm  pad.^  were  speci- 
fied for  fixing  the  door-frames  in  their  openings.  I 
have  always  understood  that  elm  was  unfitted  for 
joiner's  work,  on  account  of  its  excessive  warping  and 
shrinking.  Terhaps  some  correspondent  will  inform 
me  on  this  point,  and  state  his  opinion  on  the  use  of 
elm.— P. 

[2573.]— Pollsliing  Sicilian  IMarble. —Would 
any  reader  kindly  inform  me  what  ingredients  are 
used  to  polish  Sicilian  marble,  and  if  the  same  will  do 
for  all  kinds  of  marble,  and  where  it  can  be  had  ? — 
Stonemason. 

[2574.]— Capitals,  Italian  Renaissance. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  oblige  me  by  giving  me 
some  hints  as  to  the  carving  of  some  capitals  in  the 
above  style?  ^Vhat  kind  of  form  and  treatment  ?  Can 
any  one  give  me  the  names  of  any  works  containing 
illustrations  which  will  do  for  reference?  An  early- 
reply  will  greatly  favour. — East  London. 


REPLIES. 

[2552.]— Estimate.— No  definite  price  per  foot  can 
be  quoted  for  the  buildings  in  question,  prices  being 
ruled  by  the  extent  of  the  job,  size  of  the  rooms, 
amount  and  class  of  workmanship,  character  of  fittings, 
finishings,  &c.,  style  of  architecture  adopted,  presence 
or  absence  of  ornamentation,  and  the  thousand-aud- 
one  circumstances  incidental  to  bricks,  mortar,  and 
their  accompaniments.  Cubing  for  cost  is  somewhat 
fallacious,  unless  the  price  fixed  is  substantiated  by 
reliable  collateral  evidence  or  sound  judgment.  3Iiddle- 
class  villas  range  from  3d.  to  is.  Schools  the  same. 
Churches  are  more  readily  estimated  at  ])er  sitting — 
from  £4  to  filO  and  more.  Schools,  also,  at  per  child, 
from  £4  upwards. — F. 

[25(;2.] — Voluntary  Architectural  Examina- 
tion.—These  examinations  are  held  once  a  year,  in 
London,  some  time  in  May,  provided  a  sufiicient 
number  of  candidates  present  themselves.  It  is  dividedi 
into  three  classes — preliminary,  proficiency,  and  dis- 
tinction. In  the  preliminary  examination  you  are 
examined  in  drawing,  mathematics,  materials  and  con- 
struction, history,  and,  if  you  choose,  some  extra  sub- 
jects. In  the  class  of  proficiency,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  is  design,  perspective,  mensuration,  physics,  pro- 
fessional practice,  and  probationary  work  prepared 
beforehand.  If  "  Country  Aspirant ''  would  send  namo 
and  address  to  17,  Krdclifii'-.'ilrer't,  London.  S.AV.,  I 
wouldforward  more  full  particulars. — U.  McLachlan 


LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bankers' Security  tor  Advances  toIUtiltiers. 
— Tho  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  li.os  just  decided, 
in  the  case  of  Smith  and  others  v.  Kirk  and  another, 
the  right  of  a  banker  to  his  security  for  an  advance 
to  a  builder,  consisting  of  an  assignment  by  tho 
builder  of  his  right  to  tho  balance  of  the  contract 
price  retained  by  liis  employers  until  the  completion 
of  the  contract.  The  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Smith  A  Co., 
of  S.  Albans,  made  advances  of  £3.000  altogether, 
and  the  security  was  the  contract  price  retained.  In 
the  event,  however,  tho  banker  became  insolvent, 
aud  tho  works  were  finally  completed  by  the  sureties 
with  tho  assent  of  the  bankers,  but  without  any- 
new  conti-act.  When  tlie  contract  j^rice  retained 
(£1,243)  came  to  bo  paid,  the  sureties  claimed  it, 
contending  that  the  works  would  never  havo  been 
completed  without  their  money.  Thus  tho  security 
of  tlio  bankers  was  impugned,  and  the  present  suit 
became  necessary.  There  was  some  division  on  tho 
point  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  now  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  decided  unanimously  for  the 
banlcers,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  transaction  to- 
deprive  the  bankers  of  what  had  been  assiguod  to 
them. 
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TiieArchitkci'UPvAlMuseuhi. — The  Council  have 
recently  received  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Museum 
by  the  preseutatiou  b_v  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  of  the 
lavixe  and  fine  collection  of  casts  formed  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Mr.  Octavius  Hudson,  from  the 
Cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Chester,  Lichfield,  and 
Hereford,  and  from  other  places  visited  by  that 
gentleman. 

TitF,  United  States  GovEnxMKXT  AncniTECx. 
— The  supervising  architect,  the  man  wlio  has  the 
primary  direction  of  all  buildings  erected  by  the 
United  States  Government,  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Mullet,  a 
gentleman  of  extraordinary  industry  and  al>llity. 
His  official  position  gives  him  charge  of  all  post 
ofhces,  custom  houses,  mints,  assay  offices,  Sec  ,  both 
as  to  construction  and  repair,  and  the  list  of  edifices 
he  has  planned  and  built  is  ver}'  large.  There  is  the 
new  State  Department  building,  which  will  cost 
about  six  million  dollars;  the  New  York  Post  Office, 
at  least  four  millions;  the  Chicago  Custom  House, 
not  less  than  three  millions  ;  the  Boston  Post  Office 
and  Sub-Treasury,  one  million  and  a  half;  the  San 
Francisco  Branch  Mint,  one  million  and  a  half;  and 
the  Custom  House  at  Portland,  Maine,  about 
477,000  dollars.  Mr.  Mullet,  according  to  Harper^s 
Weekh/,  is  a  rather  small  wiry,  indefatigable  gentle- 
man, who  can  handle  a  hundred  irons  at  once,  work 
all  day,  and  sit  up  the  better  part  of  the  night ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere,  in  either  ancient 
or  modern  times,  a  man  who  has  built  so  much  and 
with  such  general  acceptability.  Several  of  the  best 
architects  in  New  York  competed  with  Jlr.  Mullet 
for  the  plans  of  the  New  York  Post  Office — the  most 
costly  edifice  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Federal 
Government  outside  of  its  own  capital. 

Difficulty  of  Estimating  Cost  of  Drainage. 
— As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
cost  of  drainage  works  wdiere  water  is  present  in  the 
soil,  Mr.  Aird,  one  of  the  leading  contractors  for 
the  Metropolitan  JIain  Drainage  Works,  made  the 
following  statement  publiclj'  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers: — "■  With  respect  to  the 
cost  of  construction  he  could  state  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  executed  within  the  contract  price. 
One  of  these  exceptions  occurred  in  a  portion  of  the 
work  on  the  premises  of  the  Deptford  Gas  Works, 
where  it  was  intended  to  put  tip  a  gas-holder.  To 
facilitate  this,  the  work  of  the  sewer  underneath, 
for  a  length  of  130ft.  was  commenced.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  contractors  were  not  able  to  carry  it  out. 
His  firm  then  took  the  contract,  and  completed  it. 
The  estimated  cost  was  about  £2,000,  whereas  it 
actually  cost  upwards  of  £1(5,000. 

Value  of  Land  ln  the  City. — The  freehold 
plot  of  land  No.  24,  Lombard-street,  containing  an 
area  of  1,530  square  feet,  with  the  modern  banking 
premises  thereon,  has  been  disposed  of  by  Messrs. 
Mackenzie,  Trinder,  &  Co.,  Old  Broad-street,  for  the 
sum  of  £60,000,  to  Baron  Grant,  of  the  firm  of 
•Grant  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  whose  occupation  they  are. 
This  averages,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  bank 
premises,  over  £32  per  square  foot.  At  the  Auction 
Mart  this  week  the  freehold  property  so  well  known 
as  the  Poultry  Chapel  and  Schools  was  disposed  of 
by  Messrs.  Dcbenham,  Tewson,  &  Farmer,  of  Cheap- 
side.  The  property  covers  the  large  area  of  7,440 
square  feet.  The  biddings  commenced  at  £30,000, 
and  after  an  unusually  spirited  competition  the 
property  was  eventually  knocked  down  at  £50,200 
(nearly  £7  a  foot)  to  a  gentleman  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the  directors  of  the 
London  Joint-stock  Bank,  whose  premises  adjoin 
the  Poultry  Chapel-  The  auctioneer  stated  that  the 
site  was  that  formerly  occupied  b}'  the  Poultry 
Compter,  and  that  the  sale  was  made  with  the  J 
authority  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  conse-  i, 
quence  of  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  having  acquired  | 
a  larger  site  fronting  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  I 

The  Alexandriax  Obelisk. — At  a  recent  meet-  J 
ing  of  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works,  a  letter  was  ■ 
read  from  Blajor-General  Sir  James  E.  Alexander,  J 
requesting  the  Board  to  take  measures  for  transporting 
to  this  country  and  placing  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment the  prostrate  obelisk  of  Alexandria.  The 
monolith,  which  used  to  be  imbedded  in  the  sand 
near  the  sea  shore,  was  presented  by  Mahomed  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  King  George  IV.  and  the  British 
nation,  but  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  remove 
it,  on  account  of  its  ponderous  size,  for  it  is  C4ft.  in 
length,  about  8ft.  square  at  the  butt,  and  may  weigh 
about  2.S4  tuns.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ruutz,  it  was 
agreed  that  Major-General  Alexander  be  respectfully 
informed  that  the  Board  have  no  funds  at  their 
■disposal  for  the  conveyance  of  the  obelisk  to  England, 
but  if  it  could  be  brought  independently  of  any  cost 


to  the  Board  they  would  be  happy  to  find  a  site  for 
it.  A  correspondent  of  the  Tfrncs  states  that  in  18.52 
a  similar  proposal  was  made  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  as  the  angles  of  the 
obelisk  were  much  chipped  and  the  hieroglyphics  on 
one  square  almost  entirely  obliterated,  it  was  consi- 
dered not  worth  the  labour  and  cost  of  transport. 
It  has  since  been  covered  up  by  the  fortifications,  and 
the  only  way  to  remove  it  would  be  that  adopted  by 
the  French  in  the  case  of  the  Luxor  monolith  (now 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris),  viz.,  by  removing 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  fortifications,  and  digging  a 
canal  deep  enough  to  float  a  caisson,  which  must  be 
built  round  it  as  it  lies,  and  thus  towed  during  the 
fine  weather  to  England.  The  writer,  however,  con- 
tinues that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  in  its  present 
state,  and  doubts  if  it  is  capable  of  restoration. 

The  Cojipletiox  of  S.  Paul's. — Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts,  in  aletter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  ])ublished  in  the 
Timf'S,  says; — "  I  trust  your  Lordship  and  the  sub- 
scribers will  not,  for  a  moment,  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  late  Dean  Mihnan,  in  1858,  com- 
menced this  great  movement  in  conjunction  with  his 
Chapter,  and  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (then  Bishop  of  London),  he 
gave  a  public  assurance  in  the  following  words  : — 
'  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  intentions,  his  mode  of 
treatment,  and,  as  far  as  they  can  be  authenticated, 
his  very  designs,  will  be  scrupulously  kept  sacred  and 
followed.'  As  a  subscriber  to  the  Fund,  I  think  it 
right  to  mention  to  you  that  it  was  solel)'  on  the 
faith  of  Dean  Milman's  public  assurance  that  the 
designs  of  the  £;reat  architect  would  be  '  scrupulously 
kept  sacred  and  followed  '  that  I  for  one  was  led  to 
contribute." 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

AUF.KDEEN". — At  a  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 
Council  on  Monday  last,  a  report  on  the  iitilisation 
of  sewage  was  presented  by  the  committee  appointed 
some  time  ago  on  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Provost. 
The  committee  had  examined  the  Murcar  Links,  and 
reported  very  favourably  on  them,  recommending 
that  anarrangementshouldbemade  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
of  Balgownie,  to  Icaso  about  400  acres  Ijing  eastward 
from  the  turnpike.  The  cost  of  bringing  the  sewage 
to  the  margin  of  tho  land  proposed  to  be  irrigated 
was  estimated  at  £0,950.  On  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  it  was  imauimously  agreed  to  appoint  a 
comjietent  person  to  draw  up  a  report  as  to  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  levelling  the  land,  bringing  it 
into  a  fit  state  for  sewage  irrigation,  and  conveying 
the  sewage  to  it ;  and  also  as  to  what  would  be  the 
probable  production  of  the  land  when  .so  cultivated. 

Oldburt. — This  place  was  visited  on  the  14th 
inst.,  by  Mr.  John  Thorahill  Harrison,  the  in- 
spector appointed  to  make  inquiry  respecting  an 
application  for  a  loan  of  £5,000  towards  paving, 
kerbing,  chanelling,  and  repairing  the  roads  in  the 
district,  by  the  Local  Board.  Estimates  had  been 
made  showing  the  whole  of  the  work  would  cost 
£8,000.  There  was  a  strong  organispd  opposition 
by  a  number  of  ex-members  of  theB:)ard.  The 
inquiry  showed  the  district  to  be  in  a  very  filthy 
state  ;  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water ;  that  it  is  verj-  well  adapted  for  a  system  of 
sewerage  ;  that  the  wells  are  so  polluted  by  the  filth 
percolating  into  them  that  a  great  number  of  the 
houses  are  without  clean  water  to  use.  Oldbury  has 
had  a  Board  of  Health  15  years,  and  has  not  a  single 
sewer.  The  Inspector  intimated  that  he  could  not  re- 
comme  nd  the  grant  of  the  loan,  but  should  suggest 
that  a  thorough  system  of  sewerage  should  be  at 
once  carried  out.  There  have  been  three  previous 
inspections  respecting  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
district;  each  time  the  importance  of  sewering  the 
district  has  been  shown  to  the  Board. 

SH0E.EHA5I. — The  question  of  the  water  supply  of 
Shoreham  is  engaging  attention  in  the  locality,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  been  communi- 
cated with  on  the  subject.  It  appears  from  the 
correspondence,  which  is  of  a  voluminous  character, 
that  in  1806  a  Government  inquiry  was  held,  when 
it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector 
that  the  drainage  and  water  supply  were  most 
defective.  Since  then  drainage  works  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  district,  and  the  Local  Board  say 
that  when  they  are  thoroughly  completed  the  water 
which  might  have  been  previously  injured  by 
proximity  to  cesspools,  &c.,  would  resume  its  natural 
purity.  The  Shoreham  Local  Board  have  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  coi- 
respondence. 

^- 

MEETINGS    FOR    THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Koyal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.— Discussion  on  Captain  Scddou's 
paper  "  On  tho  Strength  of  Building 
Materials."    8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
S  p.m. 

Friday. — AncriiTECTURAL  Association.  —  "On 
Modnrn  French  Architecture."  By  Mr.  G. 
H.  West,  A.ll.I.B.A.     7.30  p.m. 


CHIPS 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Frederic  Doulton, 
for  some  years  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough 
of  Lambeth.     He  was  50  years  of  age. 

The  Lords  of  tho  Treasury  have  refused  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Bath  Town  Council  to  borrow  £14,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  water-works  of  that  city. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  decided  to 
build  a  new  church  at  Eamsgate,  to  be  dedicated  to 
S.  Barnabas.  Tim  accommodation  is  to  be  for  800 
persons.     The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Newton. 

The  annual  meetiugof  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
at  Southampton,  will  begin  on  Thursday,  August 
1st,  and  terminate  on  Thursday,  August '8th.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  is  to  be  president.  Tho 
Presidents  of  Sections  will  be  —  Antiquities,  Sir 
Edward  Smirke,  A.M. ;  Architecture,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P. ;  and  History,  Lord  Henry  Scott,  M.P. 

The  public  opening  of  the  new  schools  attached  to 
S.  Patrick's  Church,  Bradford,  took  place  on  the  7th 
inst.  They  are  Gothic  in  character,  plainly  but 
substantially  built.  The  works  were  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr,  Simpson.  The  total  cost  of 
the  schools  will  be  a  little  under  £3,000.  The  ac- 
commodation afforded  is  for  900  childi'en,  or,  includ- 
ing half-timers,  for  1,150. 

A  new  United  Free  Methodist  Chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Newton  Abbott.  Mr.  J.  Chudleigh  was 
the  architect. 

The  parish  church  of  Burford  is  to  be  reopened  on 
Thursday  next,  afterpartialrestorationby  Mr.  Street, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,000. 

The  work  of  demolition  connected  with  tho 
widening  of  Deansgate,  Manchester,  is  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with.  The  contract  for  erecting  Barton's- 
buildings  (superstructure),  in  connection  therewith^ 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  W.  Southern,  builder,  Salford. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Corbett,  Kaby,  & 
Swire. 

By  an  Act  just  printed,  county  authorities  may 
now  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  shire- 
halls,  &c.,  and  also  Judges'  lodgings,  for  thirty 
years,  instead  of  fourteen  years,  as  previously  pro- 
vided. 

A  rule  nisi  has  been  obtained  calling  upon  the 
Norwich  Town  Council  to  show  cause  why  a  mail' 
damus  should  not  issue,  compelling  them  to  build  a 
new  lunatic  asylum.  T  he  cost  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing is  estimated  at  between  £40,000  and  £50,000. 

The  ground  upon  which  it  has  been  decided  the 
large  powder  magazines  are  to  be  erected  near  the 
present  magazine  at  Upnor  Castle,  has  been  surveyed 
by  the  Fi-oyal  Engineers,  and  has  now  been  staked  off. 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  voted  in  the  last 
estimates  for  the  work,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  authorities  will  shortly  ask  for  tenders. 


faiie  licius. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Croydon. — The  carpentt^rs  and  joiners  of  Croydon 
are  now  agitating  for  an  increase  of  pay.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Swan  Inn,  North  End,  on  Thursday 
week  last,  when  upwards  of  100  were  present.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  circular,  and  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  means  to 
use  towards  agitating  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Ulti- 
mately, it  was  resolved  "That  a  committee  of  six  be 
appointed  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  masters,  asking 
them  for  the  old  rate  of  7id.  per  hour,"  and  requesting 
an  answer  on  or  before  yesterday  (Thursday)  the 
23rd  iust. 

Cupar-Fife. — Most  of  the  builders  in  Cuvar-Fife 
and  neighbourhood  have  now  complied  with  the  de- 
mands of  their  workmen  for  an  advance  of  wages  from 
5d.  to  5Jd.  per  hour.  With  tlie  exception  of  a  few 
who  had  left  the  town,  all  the  men  employed  when  the 
demand  was  made  are  now  re-engaged.  The  building 
trade  in  the  district  isat  present  in  a  very  dull  condi- 
tion; and  owing  to  the  rise  in  wages  and  materials,  a 
number  of  buildings  intended  to  be  erected  thissununer 
are  to  be  delayed  till  another  season. 

Glasgow. — A  crowded  meeting  of  operative  raasona 
of  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood  was  hold  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Trades'  Hall,  Mr.  Kobort?on  in  the 
chair.  It  was  resolved  that  the  unprecedented  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  tools,  since  the  last  advance  of  wages  was  obtained, 
justiiiod  the  request  lately  made  to  tho  employers  for 
an  advance  from  ti^d.  to  7d.  per  hour.  The  meeting 
pledged  itself  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to 
obtain  the  introduction  of  weekly  pays.  The  represen- 
tative committe  was  empowered  to  carry  out  these 
resolutions. 

Hawick. — Two-thirds  of  the  operative  masons  in 
Hawick  have  struck,  the  masters  refusing  to  reduce 
the  hours  from  .'i7  to  51  per  week,  though  consenting 
to  advance  wages  ^d.  per  hour. 

Ipswich. — The  builders"  strike  proceeds,  and  in  all 
probability  will  speedily  be  answered  by  the  masters 
with  a  lock-out.  The  masters  assert  that  the  applica- 
tion of  tho  operatives  involves  an  increase  of  "s.  t>d. 
per  week  ;  the  men  indignantly  reply  that  it  is  only  a 
trifling  2s.  yd.    It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  both  sides 
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and  must  strike  every  one  as  reasonable,  that  a  sudden 
increase  of  7s.  ud.  would  be  too  much  for  any  trade  to 
stand.  Such  an  advance  is  usually  the  result  of  patient 
waiting,  and  is  not  attained  by  an  impetuous  bound. 
A  correspondent  of  a  loc:il  journal  asserts  tliat  "If 
the  masters  conceded  the  demands  of  th«^  men  of  Id. 
per  hour.  rA  hours  coustitutinj^  a  week's  work,  the 
wages.which  used  to  be  £1  'is.  t;d..  would  he  £\  -Is.  Od  . 
so  that  the  actual  difference  would  be  2s.  ;id.  per  week." 
Id.  per  hour  on  nine  hours  is  9d.,  and  as  there  are 
six  days  in  a  week,  the  increase  in  actual  wnpes  would 
amount  to  six  ninepences.  or  -Is.  cd.,  brincinp  the 
weekly  total  to  £1  7s.  instead  of  i'l  -ts.  ;id..asthe  writer 
calculates.  Rut  this  £\  7s.  would  only  purchase  :>A 
hours  of  labour  jjer  week,  in  place  of  ^j'M^.  Therefore, 
besides  the  4s  (;d.  the  master  loses,  he  receives  for  the 
higher  rate  of  pay  5j  hours  less  work,  equivalent  to  a 
further  loss  of  at  least  -'s.,  leaving  the  master  to  pro- 
vide for  a  sudden  increase  of  C>s.  Gd.  per  week. 

London. — On  Saturday  night  a  crowded  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  various 
Loudon  building  firms  was  held  at  the  IJrowu  Uear. 
Bloomsbury.  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the 
firms  where  the  men  shall  be  chilled  out  on  the  1st  of 
June  next,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  aggregate  meeting  of  the  trade  iu  S.  James's 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  night  last.  A  report  was  brought  up 
from  the  Nine  TTours'  Committee  on  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  movement,  and  reoommending  the  names 
of  several  firms  for  the  delegates  to  decide  upon  two 
out  of  the  number,  when  action  should  be  taken  on 
Saturday,  the  1st  of  June,  unless  in  the  meantime  some 
overtures  were  received  from  the  Piasters'  Association, 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Shaw. 
IMmlico,  and  Messrs.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  S,  Luke's, 
should  wait,  by  deputation,  upon  their  respective 
employers,  and  inform  them  that  they  should  leave 
their  employ  upon  Saturday,  .hine  1,  unless  they  com- 
plied with  tlie  terms  contained  in  the  men's  memorial. 
The  delegates  from  those  firms  stated  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  meeting  would  be 
promptly  complied  with.  The  remainder  of  the 
business  transacted  was  of  a  financial  character,  with 
the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  a  deputation  to 
be  in  readiness  to  meet  the  employers,  if  so  reciuested. 
It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Masters  has  been  held  since  the  meeting  of 
the  men  in  S.  James's  Hall,  and  that  after  considerable 
discussion  it  was  resolved  to  meet  the  withdrawal  of 
the  men  from  any  particular  firm  or  firms  by  a  general 
lock-out  so  far  as  the  firms  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation were  concerned.  It  is  also  stated  that  this 
decision  was  far  from  being  unanimous,  and  that  many 
of  the  members  were  in  favour  of  a  compromise  by 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  men  for  'il  hours  per  week 
at  9d.  per  hour  with  a  counter-proposition  for  r>4 
hours  at  SUI  per  hour,  which  would  be  a  reduction  of 
2i  hours  on  the  present  working  week,  and  one  half- 
penny advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour.  This 
compromise  finds  great  favour  amongst  the  numerous 
master  builders  unconnected  with  tlie  Association, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  large  building 
contractors. 


TENDERS. 
Battrrsea.— For  the    erection   of    refreshment-rnora 

near    the    Stpamhoat    Pier    Battersea     Park,     for    Mr. 

Alexarider  Buieehi.    Mr.  S.  J.  Stedman,  architect.    Quan- 
tities not  supplied : — 

Baker £414 

Lathey  Brothers  (accepted) :j!>9 

Bri(;hton.  —  For  the    erection   of    the   Julius    Elliott 

Memorial    Schools,    at   Moun-street,    Brighton.    Messrs. 

(Joully  &  Gibbins,  architects:—  Credit  for 

old 
materials. 
£  £ 

Nafth  &Co 2280    ...    — 

Cheesman   &  Co 2040    ...     20 

Patching  &  Son 10.S7    ...    1.". 

X-ynn   &  Sons Ift90    ...    15 

Hollands 1872    ...     15 

Loekyer 1855    ...    25 

Baker  (accepted) 1812    ...    10 

Canterbury.— For  the  erection  of  master's  house,  for 

School  Board.    Mr.  Hall,  architect: — 

Cozens  Brothers. £442  15    0 

Gentry 433    0    0 

Chandler .•)7l    0    0 

Gaskin&Goddon  (accepted) :uifi  If)    0 

Croydon.— For  houses  and  shops  at  North-end.  Croydon, 

for  the   Wotton  Trustoes.    Mr.    A.    Latham,    architect. 

Quantities  supplied  : — 

Dalei  £.^1.S5     0     0 

Peskett  &  Taylor 49S0    0    0 

Pollard  4S00    0    0 

Wheeler 4737    o    o 

Cox 40*;i)    0    0 

Colea 4500    0    o 

Wlinnms 447S     7  H 

Wright  Brothers  &  Goodchild 4305    0    0 

Walkey 43(K)    0    0 

Johnnon 4293     0     0 

Hollidge  (accepted) 4150    o    0 

Dover 39Ii9    0    0 

EnnwAUE-ROAD.  —  For  the  erection  of  temporary 
premises  at  Burnes-placc.  Chapel-street.  Ed^ware-road, 
for  D.  B.  Johnstone,  Esq.  Messrs.  Bird  &  Walters, 
•rchitects :—  Estimates. 

Ist.         2nd. 
£  £ 

Newman  &  Mann 496    ...    418 

Henshaw  407    ...    4(iG 

Ebbs  A  Son 467    ...    3^5 

"Wiliiams  &  Son 464    ...    432 

McfAChlan 431     ...     399 

NIffhtinfpiIo 429    ...    414 

Brown « 412    ...    387 


LOSDOK. — For  rebuilding  shops  at  the  comer  of  Wal- 

hrouk  and  Cannon- street.    City.    Mr.   Wm.   Thompson, 

architect: — 

Bridgeman  &  Nuthall £6277 

Hens'iaw  &  Co 5950 

Kelly  Brothers 5632 

fiamraon  &  Son 5602 

Ni^'htiugale 5399 

Scrivener  &  White 5537 

Perry  Brothers 5337 

Cornier 5275 

Newman  &  Mann 5258 

Sheppard 5200 

London.— For  works  to  mansion,  No.  135,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.    Quantities  supplied: — 

Fish , £5800 

Ennor 5340 

Eaton  &  Chapman 5227 

S.  H.  &  A.  Eyewaters 49S0 

Howard  &  Sous 4S99 

Benstead  &  Sons 4896 

Maipa-vale.— For  the  erection  of  stables  for  E.  Jonas, 

Esq.    Mr.  H.  M.  Burton,  architect : — 

I'rowne  &  Robinson £G57 

Nightingale 599 

Cross  &  Son 560 

Time  well 546 

Mitchell 545 

Nkwton-le- Willows. -For  additions  to  Park  House. 

Newton-le-Willows,  for  J.  F.  Gillespie,  Esq.    Messrs.  H. 

&  A.  P.  Frv,  architects.    Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lillywhite 

&  Doyley  :— 

Nicholson  &  Ayre £957    0    0 

Bay 790    0    0 

Pennington 719    6    4 

PiMLico. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  "Albion 

Tavern."    Messrs.  Bird  &  Walters,  architects; — 

Credit  for  old 
materials. 
£  £   8.  d. 

Brown 400    ...         — 

Heushaw&Co 47S     ...         — 

Williams  &  Son 463    ...     2  10    0 

Nightingale 440     ...     7     0    0 

Newman  &   Mann 305     ...     7     0    0 

Cuttler. 303     ...     9    0    0 

Ebbs  &  Son 292    ...    5    0    0 

Pyecombe. — For  the  erection  of  Congregational  Chapel 

in  the  village  of  Pyecombe,  Sussex.    Messrs.   Goully  & 

Gibbins.  architects:  — 

Hollands £316 

Patching  &  Sou 290 

Blackmore  &  Howard 279 

Hinders  (accepted) 265 

Eeadino. — For    back    portion    of    business   premises. 

Market-place.    Reading,     for     Messrs.     Sutton    &    Sons. 

Messrs.  William  &  J.  T.  Brown,  architects.    Quantities 

supplied  :— 

Matthews £2299 

Strong  &   Sou 2240 

Sheppard 2219 

Barnieoat 2200 

Aitchison  &  Walker  (accepted) 2175 

S.  Peter's,  Thanet.— For  the  re-erection  of  the  "  Albion 

Inn,"  for  Mr.  Cramp.    Mr.  John  N,  Collctt,  architect:- 

Barwick. £874 

Smith  &  Son 796 

Osborn .«  795 

Elgar 6!i5 

Harrison   (accepted)  685 

Bugden- GoO 

Tottenham.— For  the  erection   of   the    "Ship   Inn," 

Tottenham,  for  Mr.  Filsell.    Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect:— 

Sabey  &  Sons £2096 

Eist  &  Brown 1987 

Linzell  1775 

Childs    1695 

Chapman 1450 

Victoria  Park— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 

"Windsor  Castle,'  Bishop's-road.  Messrs.  Bird  &  Walters, 

architects : — 

Boxall £48G 

Nightingale 450 

Henshaw  &  Co 403 

Williams  &  Son 397 

Newman  &  Mann 3S1 

McLachlan 314 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RA!TDELL.  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quari*yinen  and  Stone  Merchants. 
List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN    ROOPIXQ-SLATES. 

Assiipplird  to  H.HB.  The  Prince  of  Walm  at  Snn(lrin;iham 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churehes,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c, 

(Lettn  costly  than  ordinary  Qothie  Tiling.) 

These  clurahlf  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 

In  sizes  suitable  for   Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 

under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       EquivBlcntto 
1.200  Slates .    per  Hanare 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    fl    ...    Ks.  fiif. 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17    6    ...     Ifis.Gd. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5     0    ...     148. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18     6    ...    ins. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17    6     ...     lis. 

Priceaof  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit.  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtaineii  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  RVNDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham.  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-atreet, 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Blackpool,  July  15, — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  market-house.  Premiums  of 
£?0  for  1st,  £-20  for  2nd,  and  £10  for  3rd  designs.— 
Mr.  R.  Gorst,  Surveyor,  Blackpool. 

BuiGiiTON  School  Board,  June  10. — For  designs 
for  public  elementary  schools  for  750  children. — 
J.  Carden,  Juu.,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  The  Pavilion^ 
Brighton. 

Kidderminster,  June  1. — For  plans  for  schools  to 
accommodate  000  children,  for  the  Kidderminster 
School  Board. — W.  M.  Rodeu,  Clerk,  0,  Church-street,. 
Kidderminster. 

Rochester,  June  10. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
new  schools  in  King- street,  Rochester,  to  accommodate 
100  infants,  200  girls,  and  200  boys,  for  the  School 
Board. — Mr.  R.  Frail,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board, 
Rochester, 

S.  Petersburg,  July  13. — For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  River  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litcnaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
6,000  silver  roubles  (about  £825)  will  bo  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fulfilling  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  10s.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  .£20(i  5s.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

ScARBORorOTi.  Juue  1. — For  plans  and  proposals 
for  laying  out  and  altering  the  recently  acquired 
yroperty  beyond  the  Spa,  and  in  connection  with  the 
existing  grounds  of  the  company.  A  premium  of 
£100  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  i*50  for  the  second 
best  design. — F.  Goodricke,  Manager,  Cliff  Bridge 
Company's  Offices,  Scarborough. 

Swansea.  June  1. — For  plans  and  elevations  for  two 
school  buildings,  with  teachers'  residences,  for  the 
S  ivansea  School  Board. — Dr.  Evan  Davies,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  5,  Rutland-street,  Swansea. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 

ESTIMATES. 
Barking.  May  30. — For  the  erection  of  a  granary  at 
Barking  3Iills. — Mr.  F.   Whitmore,  Architect,    Duke- 
street,  Chelmsford. 

Beccles  Sewerage  Works  (E.Ktension  of  Time), 
—Tenders  will  be  received  till  May  28th.— Mr.  G.  B. 
Angell,  Town  Clerk,  Beccles. 

Blackburn,  June  4. — For  the  erection  of  County 
Poltce-court,  offices,  cells,  and  constables'  residences. 
— Mr.  AVilliam  S.  Farley,  Architect,  New  Market- 
street,  Blackburn. 

Cltde  Navigation,  May  27. — For  the  construction 
of  2,-'iH0ft.  of  quay  walls,  &c.— Mr.  G.  Reith,  General 
Manager,  Clyde  Navigation  Chambers,  Glasgow. 

Cockermouth,  May  2S. — For  the  construction  of  a 
mill  for  the  Cockermouth  Tweed  Company, — Mr.  F. 
Ille;isly,  Chaloner-street,  Cockermouth. 

Crovdon  Local  Board,  Juno  3. — For  laying  down 
about  fifteen  acres  of  land  for  sewage  irrigation  at 
Beddington,  with  the  construction  of  conduits,  sluices, 
&c — Mr.  R.  J.  CheeSMTight,  Town  Clerk.  Croydon. 

Frankfort-on-tiik-SIain,  June  -3. — Forthe  supplj 
of  about  17,5iioft.  of  stoneware  inverts,  for  loin,  an*^ 
5in,  work,  with  about  I.OOO  9in.  and  tiin.  side  junction 
blocks. — Board  of  Works,  Paul's  Flatz,  3,  Fraukfort- 
ou-the-Main. 

Great  Western  Railway,  May  30. — For  the 
construction  of  a  portion  of  the  Netherston  and  Hale- 
sowen Railway. — Mr.  Wilson,  Engineer,  9.  Dean's- 
yard,  Westminster. 

Kettering  Waterworks,  June  l. — For  supply- 
ing, laying,  and  fixing  about  ii.t  miles  of  cast-iron 
pipes,  with  sluice-cocks,  hydrants,  &c. — Mr.  Thomas 
Ilennell,  7,  Salisbury -street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Kidderminster,  May  2S. — For  tlie  supply  of  about 
7,000  yards  of  ISin.  cast-iron  pipes,  with  other  pipes, 
branches,  and  castings,  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage 
from  the  pumping-station  to  the  sewage  farm. — Mr.  J. 
Morton,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Kidderminster. 

London,  June  H. — For  cleansing  and  repairing  the 
City  sewers. — Mr.  J.  Daw,  Sewers  Olfice.  Guildhall. 

JIiddlesboro',  May  29. — For  the  erection  of  new 
banking  premises. — Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  Architect, 
Northgate,   Darlington. 

Midland  Railway.  June  3. — For  the  erection  of 
an  engine  shed  and  other  buihlings  at  Bristol. — Mr. 
Dyer,  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Bristol. 

Preston  Gas  Co.mpany.  June  s. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  new  offices  in  Fishergate.  J'reston — Messrs. 
Garlick,  Park,  &  Sykes,  Architects,  33,  Wiuckley- 
square.  Preston. 

River  Tyne  Improvement.  June  1. — For  the 
supply  and  erection  of  the  wrought-irou  girder  works 
(about  2.000  tons)  of  the  permanent  bridge  across  the 
Tyne. — Mr.  J.  Guthrie.  Secretary.  River  Tyne  Com- 
mission Offices,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Swindon,  June  3.— For  constructing  about  2.400 
yards  of  brick  and  pipe  sewer.— Mr.  J.  C.  Townsend, 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  28,  Iligh-street.  Old  Swindon. 
Trowdrtdge,  June  1. — For  the  construction  of  a 
main  outfall  sewer,  with  branch  brick  and  pipe  sewers, 
and  other  works. — IMr.  W.  Frame,  Clerk  to  the  Local 
Board,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

War  Department  Contract.  May  28.  —  For 
whitewashing,  painting,  and  paperhanging  at  the 
Cavalry  Barracks.  Colchej^ter.— Director  of  Contracts. 
6,  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 
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THE  ERA  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

IT  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
sent age  to  do  everything  in  a  hurry. 
Whether  work  is  done  well  or  done  badly  is 
of  little  consequence,  as  long  as  it  is  done 
fast.  It  is  enough  for  a  man's  reputation  that 
he  has  pulled  down  a  great  deal  or  built  up  a 
great  deal ;  it  detracts  little  from  the  popular 
estimate  of  him  that  he  pulled  down  what  was 
precious  and  built  up  what  was  useless.  As 
it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with  the  mass. 
We  all  want  to  be  doing  something,  and  will 
not  take  time  to  consider  what  to  ilo  or  how 
it  should  be  done.  Energy  counts  for  every- 
thing and  brains  for  nothing,  and  so  half  our 
labour  goes  to  raise  obstacles  for  the  next  age 
to  pull  down.  It  is  grievous  to  think  of  the 
waste  whicli  tliis  singular  characteristic  has 
produced  in  all  quarters  ;  but  one  instance  is 
enough  :  look  at  our  railway  system,  at  the 
haphazard  way  in  whicli  it  arose,  the  millions 
that  were  squandered  on  it,  and  the  wide- 
spread ruin  which  followed.  The  country 
might  have  been  better  served  at  half  the 
cost,  but  it  would  not  take  time  to  consider. 
The  era  of  railway-making  is  over,  the  share- 
holders of  1845  enjoyed  their  hurry,  and  paid 
for  it,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
fortunes,  bequeathed  us  a  system  which  we 
are  always  patching  up  and  grumbling  at. 
The  era  of  school  building  is  now  passing 
over  us ;  and  the  public,  which  feels  that  its 
amusement  isbeingneglectedifsomethingfresh 
is  not  done  every  day,  is  beginning  to  grumble 
that  school  building  does  not  go  on  fast 
enough.  We  saw  the  London  School  Board 
blamed  the  other  day  for  having  been  in 
existence  so  long  and  having  done  so  little : 
so  little,  that  is,  in  the  actual  erection  of 
liuildings.  The  public,  as  usual,  want  to 
have  something  visible  and  tangible  without 
loss  of  time.  What  the  Board  may  happen 
to  build,  or  where  they  may  build  it,  interests 
them  comparatively  little.  To  us,  however, 
these  are  the  vital  points  of  the  subject.  We 
do  not  want  another  illustration  of  the 
proverb  about  more  haste  and  less  speed.  M'e 
do  not  want  the  blunders  of  the  railway  era 
repeated  in  the  era  of  schools.  We  do  not 
want  to  set  about  doing,  with  great  energy, 
what,  with  equal  energy,  we  shall  soon  have 
to  set  about  undoing  again.  Still  more,  we 
do  not  want  to  set  up  that  which,  however 
bad  it  may  be,  will  not  easily  be  pulled  down ; 
and  if  bad  schoolhouses  are  once  built  at  the 
public  expense,  it  will  assuredly  be  no  easy 
matter  to  get  better  ones  substituted.  There- 
fore, to  save  ruinous  blunders  and  avoid  an 
idtiraately  extravagant  outlay,  to  make  public 
education  a  reality,  and  to  prevent  its  inter- 
ference with  public  health,  we  feel  that  the 
plans  of  our  elementary  schools  can  hardly 
have  too  careful  consideration.  Once  built, 
let  them  be  never  so  inconvenient  and  never 
so  unhealthy,  there  they  will  remain,  and 
generation  after  generation  of  children  will 
be  the  sufferers.  We  are  not  building  for 
to-day  alone,  but  for  centuries  to  come  ;  and 
the  work  that  has  to  last  so  long  had  need 
be  wisely  considered. 

We  are  building  for  future  generations  : 
let  us,  at  least,  look  forward  to  tlie  next,  and 
make  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  have  to  do 
our  work  over  again.  In  thirty  years  more 
will  the  nation  be  satisfied  with  teaching  the 
mere  rudiments  of  instruction  ?  AVe  doubt 
it;  it  is  only  ignorance  that  is  satisfied,  and 
every  man  who  has  learned  a  little  in 
the  schools  we  are  now  commencing  will 
wish  liis  children  to  learn  more.  Our 
mechanical  industry,  again,  is,  perhaps,  Hear- 
ing its  highest  point,  and  will  have  its  decline  ; 
our  coal  and  iron  will  not  last  for  ever,  and 
England  will  have  to  rely,  as  it  used  to  do, 
not  on  its  minerals,  but  its  men.     When  we 


have  to  keep  our  place  in  the  world  by  mental 
and  moral  power,  rather  than  by  physical 
wealth,  education  will  be  a  different  thing 
from  what  it  has  been  yet.  The  working 
classes,  again,  are  far  from  content  with  their 
position,  and  are  making  persistent  efforts  to 
improve  it.  They  may,  in  part,  be  striving 
after  things  that  are  not  possible,  and  that 
would  not  be  worth  gaining  if  they  were  ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  education  they  are  seek- 
ing what  they  can  assuredly  attain,  and  what 
is  well  worth  attaining.  It  is  true  there  will 
always  be  a  largo  anio\nit  of  manual  labour  to 
do  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  any  per- 
manent reason  why  the  class  who  do  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  "  lower  class,"  or  why  a 
mason  or  a  carpenter  shotdd  not  be  as  well 
educated  as  any  middle-class  man  of  business. 
To  set  about  our  school  building,  then,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  "  three  R's"  will  always 
form  the  staple  of  the  education,  or  even  to 
provide  for  such  a  standard  as  that  of  the 
National  and  British  Schools  of  recent  days, 
will  be  to  make  our  present  work  an  ultimate 
hindrance  to  the  cause  it  is  meant  to  aid. 
Our  buildings  ought  to  be  fitted  for  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present  ;  to  this  end  they  need 
special  adaptation  to  the  teaching  of  both 
science  and  art.  Science,  just  rising  out  of 
its  infancy  to  be  the  master  of  the  world, 
will  doubtless  take  care  of  itself.  In  less  than 
a  hundred  years  it  will  not  be  a  disputed 
point  whether  science  should  be  taught ;  the 
dispute  will  perhaps  rather  be  whether  there 
is  much  else  worth  teaching  in  comparison. 
If  we  do  not  provide  for  it,  our  work  will  be 
oast  aside,  and  we  shall  be  despised  and  for- 
gotten. In  less  than  a  hundred  years,  it  may 
be,  art,  awakening  from  the  trance  in  which, 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  it  renews  its  youth 
after  every  cycle  of  growth  and  decay,  will  once 
more  have  a  world  to  worship  it.  If  we  are 
not  to  be  stigmatised  as  the  barbarians  of 
Europe,  we  shall  then  have  to  cultivate  the 
'  arts  in  earnest ;  and,  perhaps,  having  done 
our  drudgery  and  burnt  our  coal,  shall  find 
this  cultivation  part  of  our  most  promising 
business.  In  truth,  it  is  so  now,  if  the  nation 
at  large  only  had  eyes  to  see  it.  Every  year 
foreigners  are  becoming  more  dangerous  rivals 
to  us  in  all  that  is  purely  mechanical. 
Wherever  machinery  is  concerned  they  are 
constantly  pulling  up  closer  and  closer  to  us  in 
the  race  ;  and  wherever  taste  and  skill  and 
refinement  are  needed  they  have  always  been 
far  before  us.  If'we  do  not  mean  to  be  beaten 
at  all  points,  we  must  give  our  workmen  such 
a  training  as  they  once  had  in  England,  and 
still  have  abroad.  "\Vc  must  give  them  tech- 
nical education  and  art  education,  and  the 
preparation  for  both  must  go  on  in  these 
elementary  schools  which  we  are  now  about 
to  buUd. 

To  build  them  on  the  supposition  that 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  will  be 
nearly  all  the  accomplishments  ever  needed, 
will  be  to  act  on  an  exceedingly  mistaken 
notion  of  the  direction  in  which  the  world  is 
moving.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  schools 
now  in  question  are  elementary  ones :  we 
merely  claim  that  amongst  other  elements 
they  should  teach  the  elements  of  science  and 
art.  In  the  recent  competition  for  London 
schools,  we  observed  that  careful  jirovision 
had  been  made  in  several  cases  for  instruction 
in  drawing.  For  instruction  in  rudimentary 
science  we  observed  no  special  provision  in 
any  design  :  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when 
its  importance  is  generally  felt.  When  all 
our  neighbours  have  left  us  in  the  rear,  and 
have  gained  the  markets  which  were  once 
our  own ;  when  the  value  of  science  has 
become,  to  the  meanest  intellect,  exiaressible 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  and  when, 
for  want  of  it,  we  shall  have  lost  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  those  coveted  articles ;  then, 
doubtless,  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  day, 
we  shall  set  about  its  acquirement.  At 
present  it  is,  of  course,  in  vain  to  speak  .about 
it ;  but,  all  the  same,  our  scliool  buildings 
might  as  well  admit  of  an  addition  which  will 
some  day  be  a  vital  necessity. 


There  is  one  thing  more  important,  perhaps, 
than  even  knowledge,  and  that  is  health.  To 
gain  the  one,  there  is  no  need  to  lose  the 
other,  and  yet,  without  care,  there  is  a 
risk  of  doing  so.  Here,  if  not  on  our  last 
head,  we  may  hope  for  public  attention. 
The  talk  about  sanitary  precautions,  about 
drainage,  warming,  and  ventilation,  has, 
of  late  years,  been  endless.  The  results  have 
been  small  enough  in  proportion  to  the  noise, 
for  talking,  as  it  often  is,  seems  to  have 
been  made  a  substitute  for  action.  We 
have  little  faith  in  the  complicated  schemes 
for  ventilation  that  are  constantly  being  put 
forward,  but  ventilation  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  life.  It  is  almost  a  miracle 
that  children  can  live  at  all  in  the  crowded 
streets  and  allies  of  our  towns.  Could  we 
stand  above  the  atmosphere,  and  looking 
down,  see  its  different  shades  of  impurity  as 
we  can  those  in  a  river  or  a  lake,  the  sight  of 
London,  not  to  speak  of  worse  localities, 
would  assuredly  be  a  disgusting  one.  The 
air  for  miles  round  would  be  clouded  with 
smoke  aud  dirt,  and  the  cloud  would  thicken 
as  the  houses  become  closer.  In  average 
purity,  probably,  it  would  be  a  pretty  good 
match  for  the  Thames  water  as  we  see  it 
between  Battersea  and  Barking.  This  is  not  a 
pleasant  thought,  even  for  those  in  the  clearest 
part  of  the  stream  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say 
about  those  in  the  muddy  stratum  below? 
The  residents  in  a  Whitechapel  court  or  a 
Southwark  alley  are  plunged  in  the  very 
sewage  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  schools 
must,  we  suppose,  be  near  them  ;  planted,  by 
a  sort  of  necessity,  in  some  of  the  most  un- 
healthy spots  of  the  metropolis.  In  each  of 
them  there  will  be  hundreds  of  children,  not 
over-clean  in  their  dresses,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  their  persons.  They  will  be  shut 
up  in  rooms  where  the  purest  air  that  can  be 
had  is  already  too  foul  for  safety,  and,  unless 
the  most  vigorous  jirecautions  are  taken,  they 
will  rapidly  inci'ease  its  badness  till  disease 
must  follow.  If  we  do  our  best,  we  may  just 
make  their  position  tolerable :  that  is,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view :  but  even  this 
will  be  no  easy  matter.  If  we  take  things 
quietly,  they  will  die  of  consumption  a  good 
deal  faster  than  when  they  played  about  the 
streets,  and  at  favourable  opportunities  will, 
by  way  of  change,  infect  whole  neighbour- 
hoods with  epidemic  fever.  We  must  not 
count,  either,  on  any  love  for  fresh  air  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  ;  they  will  have  to  be 
saved  in  spite  of  themselves.  Their  homes, 
if  homes  they  can  be  called,  the  single  rooms 
which  their  parents  occupy  both  by  day  and 
night,  are  commonly  so  foul  and  filthy  in  their 
odour  that  a  stranger  cannot  endure  to 
enter  them  for  a  moment.  The  windows 
are  never  opened,  winter  or  summer,  and  as 
soon  as  fires  are  left  off,  the  chiuuiey  is  care- 
fully stufi'ed  with  rags  to  prevent  a  draught. 
The  surveyor  whose  duties  have  once  com- 
pelled him  to  go  over  houses  let  out  in  the 
way  we  are  speaking  of  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  atmosphere  of  a  stable  or  a  pigstye 
is  fragrant  in  comparison  with  that  to  which 
many  of  our  new  school-children  are  accus- 
tomed. But,  if  they  have  passed  one-half 
their  time  in  these  pestilential  abodes,  they 
have  hitherto  .spent  the  other  half  out-of- 
doors  amidst  such  breezes  as  London  streets 
can  furnish  ;  and  to  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  their  lives  are  owing.  Now  that  they 
are  no  longer  to  have  the  run  of  the  pavement, 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  they  are  not  to 
be  killed  outright,  that  the  schools  where 
they  pass  their  "time  should  be  fresh  and  airy 
enough  to  revive  them  from  the  semi-suffoca- 
tion "to  which  they  are  doomed  at  nights. 
■\A'hen  they  are  once  accustomed,  moreover, 
to  the  startling  idea  of  sitting  in  a  room  with 
the  windows  open,  they  nuiy,  by  persever- 
ance, convert  their  relatives  to  the  same  prac- 
I  tice.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  most  essential 
requirement  that  every  school-room  and  class- 
room we  build  should  be  so  planned  that  a 
strong  current  of  fresh  air  can  be  carried 
through  it  from  end  to  end  whenever  desired. 
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It  may  be  expedient  to  do  this — according  to 
the  external  tenipeiature — either  wlion  tlie 
.apartment  is  full,  or  when  it  is  empty,  bnt 
the  power  of  doing  it  with  case  .ind  rapidity 
should  be  a  primary  desideratum  in  every 
instance. 


FURNITURE    IN    THE    INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

IN  the  sideboard  marked  No.  27()2,  in  room 
No.  7,  Messrs.  Oillow  exhibit  an  extrava- 
gantly overloaded  compn.sition  of  the  class  of 
furniture  so  greatly  admired  some  tliirty  years 
back,  in  whicli  Renaissance  architectural 
stone  features  are  jiaroilied  in  wood.  The 
pedestals  are  half  quadrants  upon  plan,  and 
are  flanked  by  monstrous  balusters.  Huge 
boleetion  mouldings  and  jinndcrous  carved 
members  emphasize  every  portion,  if  that  can 
be  called  emphasis  which  is  Lavished  equally 
everywhere.  The  material  is  walnut,  with  an 
oval  bronze  medallion  in  the  centre  of  the 
backboard,  under  a  curved  pediment,  which 
h.as  a  sort  of  furze  bush  of  carved  foliage  in 
j)lace  of  the  keystone.  The  general  effect  is, 
of  its  class — Loiiis  Quatorze  work — un- 
doubtedly rich  and  harmonious,  and  the 
workmanship  excellent ;  but  ciii  hotm  all  tliis 
waste,  which  is  quite  outside  the  pale  of  art, 
and  only  ministers  to  false  pride  and  senseless 
luxury  ■?  It  is  made  to  sell,  atid  we  almost 
regret  to  think  that  in  all  probability  that 
•end,  such  as  it  is,  will  be  effected,  and  some 
cotton  lord  from  the  North  carry  it  off  in 
triumph,  as  a  toiir-ik-frrce  of  one  of  the  first 
manufacturers  of  the  age.  Messrs.  Gillow 
should  strive  to  lead  and  not  mislead  such 
men.  who  ai'c  by  no  means  averse  to  learn 
what  is  real  art,  and  take  a  pride  in  making 
collections  of  the  same.  Close  alongside  of  this 
pretentious  example  of  workmanship  is  a 
cabinet  not  much  less  in  size,  but  infinitely 
superior  to  it  in  artistic  ami  practical 
character.  It  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Morant, 
Boyd,  &  Blanford,  but  is  evidently  from 
the  design  of  some  architect  not  unst\ulicd 
in  the  matter  of  furniture,  wiiile  the  work  we 
have  just  been  discussing  is  as  evidently  from 
one  of  the  furniture  artists  of  the  old  school — 
probably  a  Frenchman — such  as  arc  retained 
by  some  of  the  more  eminent  manufacturing 
firms  :  men  who  are  slow  to  imbibe  new  ideas, 
and  fancy  their  own  hackneyed  style  to  be 
perfection.  The  molif  of  the  cabinet  to 
which  we  would  now  direct  attention  is 
Jledireval,  but  freely  treated,  with  a  good 
deal  of  impure  Classic  details,  introduced 
after  the  f:ushion  of  the  Queen  Anne  period, 
now  so  much  and  so  foolishly  imitated  by 
some  of  those  young  men  who  strive  to 
appear  original  by  following  some  queer  out- 
of-the-way  type.  The  material  of  the  cabinet 
is  light  wainscot,  and  the  principal  enrich- 
ments arc  sunk  delicate  ornaments  gilded 
with  a  few  paintings  of  fruit  upon  gold 
grounds,  in  the  cove  of  the  upper  parts.  The 
general  tone  thus  produced  is  very  pleasing, 
and  is  cnhanceil  by  the  contrast  of  sc  venal  plate- 
glass  panels,  which  relieve,  but  do  not  fill,  the 
rece.ssed  portions.  Among  the  fiothic  details 
of  this  work  is  the  treatment  of  the  cove  just 
mentioned,  and  tlie  pointed  arches  and  slender 
cohmins  at  the  ends  of  this  ;  wliile  ,as  Cl.assic 
may  be  noted  the  egg  .and  tongue  moulding 
below  the  shelf  on  which  these  rest.  Semi- 
circular niches  to  some  of  the  glass  panels, 
and  Elizabeth,an-like  panels,  bearsunk  fretsand 
Media;val  bronze  hinges ;  artd  nondescript 
cuspings  combine  to  form  a  jumble  of  styles 
which  we  cannot  recognise  as  a  new  one,  or  one 
at  all  worth  reproducing.  Still,  in  spite  of  these 
vagaries,  the  designer  has  produced  a  graceful 
piece  of  furniture,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
essays  by  the  same  li.and  in  a  purer  and 
better  style. 

Messrs.  .Johnstone, . J eancs,  &  Co.,  also  ex- 
hibit a  cabinet  in  ebony  .and  a  chair,  which 
present  very  much  the  same  general 
characteristics  in  the  detail,  with  the  (iotliic, 
and,  indeed,  the  pure  Classic  clement 
also  eliminated :  a  genuine  imitation  of  old 


English  work,  delicately  moulded,  and  en- 
riched with  sunk  orn.aments,  with  an  open 
gallery  with  coved  top  in  the  upper  part  for 
the  display  of  china.  AW'  fancy  that  this  in 
reality  is  from  tlie  same  designer  as  tlie  last. 
If  so,  why  is  not  credit  given  to  whom  credit  is 
due?  A  small  cabinet.  No.  270."),  by  Jlessrs. 
(iillow,  is  also  very  similar  in  general  char- 
acter, and  likewise  very  good.  Are  wc  wrong 
in  attributing  all  these  to  Mr.  Talbert,  whose 
style  we  seem  to  recognise  throughout  these 
works  by  different  m.akers,  who,  .according  to 
tlie  custom  of  the  trade,  put  forward  no  names 
but  their  own,  whereas  nought  of  the  brain- 
woik  is  theirs  ?  An  ebony  tea  table,  enriched 
with  gold,  exhibited  l)y  l\Iessrs.  Mor.ant, 
Boyd,  &  Blanford,  affects,  but  does  not  reach 
the  .s.ame  stand.ard  as  the  last,  the  det.ail 
being  rococo.  The  s.ame  might  be  said  of 
(27.^9)  another  smallcabinet  by  (iillow,  which 
is  common-place,  and  the  niggling  work  of 
which  is  not  effective  in  proportion  to  its  cost. 
A  cabinet,  near  to  the  last  described  speci- 
men, in  light  coloured  work,  decorated  with 
stained  ornaments  in  red  and  black,  is  sug- 
gestive, and  not  unpleasing,  except  ,as  regards 
the  queer  balusters  and  arches  which  support 
the  upper  part.  It  is  a  sort  of  chest  upon 
posts.  The  decorations  resemble  those  upon 
iMessrs.  Simpson's  "  art  tiles."  The  art  here 
is  rather  of  a  low  type.  No.  2785  —  the 
catalogue  fails  to  respond  to  the  numbers 
— is  an  elaborate  chimney-piece,  modelled 
in  cream-coloured  pottery,  with  a  high 
glaze,  enriched  with  ormolu,  of  which 
we  can  but  s.ay  again,  that  it  is  suggestive. 
Good  work  might  be  so  wrought  as  well  as  a 
vicious  jumble  of  Renaissance  details,  and  in 
different  ornaments,  to  the  repetition  of 
which  the  material  sadly  lends  itself,  but  the 
general  design  and  effect  of  the  whole  in  this 
case  is  not  bad. 

An  interesting  little  cabinet,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  No.  27G7,  has  six 
(lanels  of  .Scripture  subjects  inserted  in  the 
doors,  which  are  very  well  composed  and 
toler.ably  modelled,  .and  executed  in  tlieir 
earthenware,  glazed,  and  relieved  with  blue 
colour.  They  are  from  the  li.and  of  one  of 
the  modellers  employed  in  Messrs.  Doifltoii's 
establishment  at  Lambeth. 

An  inlaid  table  of  marble,  exhibited  by  .1. 
Wren,  deserves  praise,  but  the  general  design 
is  too  much  like  an  ordinary  wooden  one, 
than  specially  fitted  for  the  material.  No. 
1O70,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
has  a  sort  of  trij^od  stand,  and  is  far  better 
in  this  respect,  but  inferior  as  regards  the 
inlaying,  and  both  examples  err  m  having 
this  portion  of  the  work  too  naturalesque. 
No.  2761  is  a  Moorish  piano  case,  elabo- 
r.ately  and  well  wrought  all  over,  .and  fairly 
designed  in  the  style  chosen,  but  v»-hy  the 
choice  '?     Is  it  going  to  Jlorocco  V 

Another  piano  case,  almost  as  elaborate, 
but  in  a  more  ordin.ary  modern  furniture 
style,  and  ornamented  with  painted  porcelain 
panels,  is  sent  by  Messrs.  Ilopkinson,  of 
Regent-street.  The  general  effect  of  this  is 
not  commensurate  with  tlie  cost,  .and  the 
glaring  white  of  the  porcelain  is  too  crude. 
No.  2787,  a  cabinet  exhibited  by  .1.  L.amb,  .also 
dccor.ated  with  porcelain,  is  far  better.  In- 
deed, this  is,  though  peculi.ar,  a  rich  .and 
beautiful  work.  The  main  structure  is  black, 
polished,  relieved  with  ornaments  in  gold  and 
dead  black,  with  panels  and  borders  in  ain- 
boyna,  enriched  with  decoration  in  cream 
colour  .and  gold,  while  other  still  more  pre- 
cious jianels  are  of  Wedgwood  w.are,  having 
white  figures  on  sage-green  grounds.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  w.ant  of  repose,  every  por- 
tion of  the  surface  being  ornamented  :  but  the 
general  form,  tone  of  colour,  and  the  design 
of  the  details,  in  a  modern  French  treatment 
of  Classic,  are  refined  and  harmonious.  No. 
2700  is  another  small  and  curious  cabinet, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  with 
fi.at  plaques  of  pottery  introduced  as  panels, 
with  frecl)'  sketched  groups  of  animals, 
touched  with  blue,  and  glazed.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  comparatively  conimou  material 


so  artistically  treated,  and  introduced  in  so 
novel  a  manner. 

In  Room  No.  9,  Messrs.  Cox  &  Sons  (see 
lithogr.aphic  illustrations)   are  large    contri- 
butors, .and  their  works,  thanks  to  the  super- 
intendence  of  Mr.  S.   .1.  NichoU,   are  of  a 
more  uniform  character,  and  in  a  far  higher 
style  of   art  than  usual,  .and  prove  the  im- 
portance of   manufacturers  placing    reliance 
upon    such    trained    able   assistance.     Some 
of     Messrs.     Cox's     productions,     however, 
are  by  Mr.  Talbert.  and  others  by  Mr.  Moyr 
Smith,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  present 
an    exceedingly  interesting  and  generally — 
though,  of  course,   in  v.arying  degrees — ex- 
cellent collection  of  works  of   art   nianuf.ac- 
ture.     The  chimney-piece  and  breast,  carried 
up   as     a   feature   for   the   cud   of    a   room 
(2771),  designed  by  Mr.   Nicholl,  and  with 
tiles  and  panels  drawn  by  ]Mr.   Rossiter,   is  a 
really  fine  thing,  though,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
such  attempted  tours-de-force  made  for  exhi- 
bition, a    little    overdone    and    wanting    in 
repose.     The   actual    fireplace   and  mantel- 
piece are  also  made  to  appear  almost  signifi- 
cant among  their   surroundings,  whereas,    in 
reality,  they  should  have  been  the  prominent 
part  of  the  composition,  to  which  all  the  rest 
should  have  been  subordinate.     There  is  so 
much  th,at   is  clever   and  well-designed,   and 
such  a  wealth  of  excellent  detail  in  this  work 
that  the  eye  rather  resents  not  being  suffered 
to  rest  upon  any  one  portion   in   particular. 
The    whole  w.ants  quieting   down,    and  this 
might    .easily     be    done,    particularly     by 
softening   down   the   borders  of   the   tiling. 
The  colouring  of  the  coved  part,  where  the 
chimney-breast  unites  with  the  ceiling,  is  the 
softest  and   pleasantest   part.     A   plain   oak 
cabinet  and  lectern,  by  Mr.  Nicholl,  are  full  of 
character.     Ilis  font   is   injured  by  the  raw 
colouring  of  the  tiles   introduced,  the   lower 
part    alone     is    soft    and   harmonious.     Mr. 
Talbert's  reredos  is  somewhat  loud  and  co.arse 
in  general   design,   and  in  the  detail  of  the 
carved  stonework,  and  the  painting  upon  tiles 
within   it,  by    Casolani,    a  very  ]ioor  affair 
indeed.     His  font-cover  is  mucli   better.     A 
capital  flagon   by  Messrs.    (ioldie   &    Child, 
.and  another  less   characteristic  one  by  j\Ir. 
Butterfield,    and   a  sumptuous  and  excellent 
pastor.al  staff  for  Hereford  Cathedral,  designed 
by  Mr.  Codman,  after  a  remnant  of  an  ancient 
one  discovered  there,  are  exhibited  bj-  Jlessrs. 
Cox,  and  the  execution  does  that  firm   much 
credit.     Miss  A.  Groome's  altar  frontal,    the 
embroidery  of  which  is  executed  in  straw,  is 
good  and  effective.     Mr.  Rossiter's  panels   in 
cabinet   (2781),  by  Messrs.  Cox,  also  deserve 
particular  attention,  now  that  the  method   of 
decorative  p.ainting  is  being  discussed.     One 
panel  represents  a  J'oung  ni.an  with  hawk  and 
hound,  .and   the   other  a  girl  attended  by   a 
swan.     The  cabinet  itself  is  a  good  specimen 
of  ISIr.  Moyr  Smith's  qu.aiut  .and  characteristic 
designs.     A  perfor.ated  p.anel  altar  back,   in 
two  thicknesses  of  wood,  black  and  red  upon 
a  yellow  ground,    is   rich,  and   the  series  of 
small  panels    with  drawings  of  insects  and 
birds   in  gold  lines,   and  some  conventional 
ornament,  treated  in  the  s.ame  way,  arc  very 
good.     The   same   room    has  a  pretty  little 
black  and  gold  secretaire,  with  a   larger   one 
of  similar   character,   both  designed  by  Mr. 
iMoyr  Smith,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Collinson 
&   Lock  ;  a   very  good   cabinet  (2780)   sent 
by   Gillow  &  Co.  ;  a   rich  t.able  with    inlaid 
top  in  the  Greek  style  (278,3)  :  a  cabinet  with 
painted    tiles,    exhibited  by    .Tolin   Bennett, 
somewhat  too  strong  in  colour  ;  and  a  start- 
lingly  loud  Gothic  cabinet,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Collier  &    Pecknett,    which     forms    a   good 
example  of  what  to  avoid. 

This  collection  of  articles  of  furniture  is 
but  a  small  one,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  representative  of  the  work  of  the  day, 
being  contributed  by  a  comparatively  few 
m.anuf<acturers,  and  from  the  designs  of  avery 
limited  number  of  arti.sts.  Without  being 
very  origin.al  or  perfect,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  creditable,  and  gives  good  promise  for 
thef  uture,  as  there  is  but  little  of  what  may 
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be  called  sensational  design,  and  the 
majority  of  examples  are  decidedly  above  the 
commonplace.  • 

We  are  enabled  to  present  our  subscribers 
with  two  views  representing  the  collection  of 
articles  sent  by  Messrs.  Cox  to  the  present 
International  Exhibition.  On  the  right  hand 
of  the  upper  view  is  the  fireplace  and  chimney 
breast  of  which  we  have  given  a  description  ; 
in  front  of  it  is  an  ingenious  lectern  ;  to  the 
left  in  the  same  view  is  the  high  cabinet  or 
enclosed  bookcase  from  Mr.  Nicholl's  design, 
and  in  the  centre  are  a  riclily-carved  Glaston- 
bury chair  and  a  pretty  stand  for  several  pots 
of  flowers.  In  the  lower  view,  on  the  left  is 
Mr.  Talberfs  altar  piece,  in  front  of  -which  is 
the  font  by  ]\Ir.  Nicholl,  with  cover  by  Mr. 
Talbert,  and  to  the  right  of  these  is  Mr. 
Moyr  Smith's  cabinet,  in  the  centre  panels  of 
which  are  the  two  paintings  by  Mr.  Rossiter 
to  which  wo  have  called  especial  attention. 
The  other  numerous  articles  must  speak  for 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can  upon  this  small 
scale,  which,  we  may  say,  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  carefully-wrought  detail  which  distin- 
guishes most  of  these  works  by  Messrs.  Cox, 
varied  as  is  their  character. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

[second  notice.] 

IX  our  former  notice  of  the  pictures  and 
works  of  art  in  the  present  Exhibition  of 
the  lloyal  Academy,  we  ventured  to  remark 
on  the  nature  of  the  criticism  which  greeted 
the  artists  as  their  works  annually  came  before 
the  public.  Critici.sni  such  as  this  is  little 
calculated  to  improve  the  art  or  the  artist, 
being  for  the  most  part  influenced  by  personal 
friendship  for  the  painter,  or  for  the  clique 
in  which  he  moves.  This  makes  criticism  a 
very  easy  task,  learnt  far  more  readily  even 
than  the  connoisseurship  of  the  Vicar  of 
AVakefield's  son's  friend,  since  he  had,  besides 
liraisingtlie  works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  to  add, 
"  that  the  picture  would  have  been  better 
painted  hatl  the  artist  taken  more  pains ; " 
v/hereas,  the  larger  the  work,  and  the  less  the 
pains  taken,  the  more  now  is  the  painter 
favoured  by  the  critic,  and  promoted  to  rank 
with  the  great  masters  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  Then,  again,  there  are  critics  who 
think  their  friends  are  exalted  by  sacrificing 
the  reputation  and  skill  of  everyone  else  in 
their  favour,  and  critics  who  write  in  the  in- 
terests of  dealers,  and  solely  to  uphold  these 
latters'  clients.  It  is  true  that  the  artist  in 
some  respects  calls  for  the  judgment  of  the 
educated  public  by  placing  his  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Exhibition,  but  so  do  Messrs. 
Howell  &  James  by  placing  their  dresses  in 
the  windows  of  their  establishment  in  AVater- 
loo-place ;  yet  it  would  be  thought  rather 
unseemly,  if  not  actionable,  were  a  critic  to 
fulminate  his  hostile  judgment  against  the 
tradesman's  taste,  and  to  conderau  the  un- 
fortunate modiste  to  the  loss  of  the  sale  of  his 
goods,  merely  to  promote  some  neighbour's 
interests,  merely  because  the  said  neigh- 
bour feasted  him  with  that  end  in  view. 
But  while  we  thus  condemn  the  critics 
we  must  not  blindly  praise  the  painters, 
nor  consider  that  everj'thing  they  do  is 
free  front  blame ;  and  we  oaimot  deny 
that  in  this  year's  Academy  there  is  a  tendency 
evidently  developing  to  make  up  in  size  what 
is  wanting  in  quality.  Quantity  is  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  true  completion  and 
labour  rightly  bestowed,  nor  will  real  genius 
supply  these  defects.  A  painter  is  bound  to 
give  us  of  his  best,  and  to  put  us  off  with 
what  is  only  scamped  work,  and  to  depend 
upon  his  known  talent  and  his  favour'  with 
the  public  to  make  up  for  his  whole  might, 
is  to  act  unfairly — to  work  out  an  untruth 
which  will  not  only  disappoint  the  true  loveis 
of  good  art,  but  which  will  rebound  with 
injurious  effect  upon  the  painter's  future 
work.s.  Nothing  is  easier  to  get  out  of  than 
the  habit  of  doing  one's   work  thoroughly, 


zealously,  and  with  one's  whole  mind.  It  is 
also  unfair  that  a  yard  of  canvas  occupied 
with  an  uninteresting  gray  background 
should  occupy  the  space  that  a  highly- 
wrought  bit  of  landscape  might  worthily 
fill,  or  that  dogs  rather  larger  than  life  should 
be  placed  level  with  the  eye,  while  the  care- 
fully-laboured head  of  a  full-length  portrait 
should  be  raised  so  higli  to  make  room  for 
them  that  the  entire  detail  of  the  face  is 
invisible. 

Mr.  Ansdell's  largest  picture  here  is 
"  Found"  (:)(i4)  ;  it  is  also  one  of  his 
best.  He  has  in  this  Exhibition  the  full 
number  of  works  allowed  to  an  Academician. 
No.  363,  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  by 
I\Ir.  Armitage,  is  somewhat  stiff,  but  cer- 
tainly  effective  as  a  decorative  picture.  This 
artist's  works  err  in  being  too  coldly 
academic.  Does  not  Mr.  Armitage  make  a 
mistake  in  numbering  Semiramis  as  one  of 
the  women  of  the  Old  Testament?  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  represented  by  two  powerful 
pictures — (1-7)  "  Army  Reorganisation  in 
Mexico,"  in  which  the  different  attitudes 
and  postures  of  the  recruits  are  humorously 
given,  while  the  varied  hues  of  the  garments 
afford  capital  scope  for  rich  and  juicy  bits  of 
colour,  and  (oo.j)  "  The  Snake  Charmer." 
Mr.  Frith  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  those 
painters  who  is  not  working  up  to  his  full 
powers.  His  picture  in  the  great  room, 
(197)  "  An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu"  is  poor  in  subject, 
and  so  is  (470)  "  Henry  VIH.  and  Anne 
Boleyn."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  ^Ir. 
Tonnier  seems  unable  to  paint  a  picture  with- 
out its  having  a  cloister  in  it;  it  is  merely 
used  as  a  background  in  "Recruits  of  the 
League"  (1007),  but  still  there  it  is.  No. 
1031,  "  A  Jacobite's  Farewell,"  by  T. 
Green,  is  an  original  subject  capitally  carried 
out.  Mr.  F.  Barwell  has  made  a  great  step 
in  his  art  this  year.  No.  370,  "  A  Sister  of 
Mercy,"  is  good  in  colour  and  carefully 
painted,  while  the  subject,  though  somewhat 
painful,  is  well  thought  out  and  arranged. 
The  same  painter  has  a  posthumous  portrait 
of  Dr.  Ainslie  (fill).  Quite  a  young 
artist,  Mr.  W.  Onless,  has  two  capital 
portraits  here,  evidently  excellent  as  like- 
nesses, (305)  "  J.  Turner,  Esq.,"  and  (366) 
"  J.  Rous,  Esq."  Many  women  are  strong 
in  their  pictures  at  the  Academy  this 
year.  Miss  Starr  has  two  portraits  and  a 
subject  picture  (318)  "  Scene  from  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice."  She  has  chosen  the 
moment  when  Bassanio  receives  Antonio's 
letter,  the  very  subject  which  Newton  de- 
lineated so  beautifully.  Notwithstanding 
this  drawback,  Miss  Starr's  picture  is  entirely 
different  in  treatment,  and  the  story  is  well 
told.  Another  work  of  merit  is  that  by  Jlrs. 
Anderson  (444),  a  boy  tickling  a  little 
girl  with  a  blade  of  grass ;  the  determination 
of  the  child  not  to  laugh  is  well  done,  and  the 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eye  is  capital.  On  the 
whole,  though  meretricious  in  colom',  it  is  a 
clever  bit  of  painting,  and  however  slight  the 
subject,  the  story  is  well  told,  andthe  expres- 
sion excellent.  !Mrs.  Ward's  jjicture  (510), 
"The  Queen's  Lodge,"  is  not  equal  to  her 
last  year's  work,  though  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Delaney  is  well  drawn.  No.  543,  "  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,"  another  lady's  work,  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Lea,  is  also  originally  treated, 
though  swarins  of  rats  do  not  suggest  pleasant 
ideas.  Miss  Wells  hascho.sen  a  pleasing  sub- 
ject in  (615)  "  Oranges  and  Lemons, " 
that  pretty  child's  game,  and  if  it  is  a  little 
wantiiig  in  strength,  it  errs  at  least  on  the 
side  of  delicacy,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all 
the  works  we  liavo  criticised. 

The  Academy  seems  this  year  rather  to 
have  avoided  hanging  pictures  by  foreign 
painters,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  these  latter 
would  be  amply  represented  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  yet,  besides  three  by  their 
own  honorary  member,  Gallait,  there  are 
some  few  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  M. 
Gallait's  portrait  of  his  little  grand-daughter 
(No.  DOS)   is  evidently  an   exact    likeness, 


painted    with    a    ready    brush,   and    well 

executed,     but     with     very     little      feeling 
for   beauty.     How    unlike    the    method    in 
which    Sir   Joshua     Reynolds   would    have 
treated  a  similar  subject  !     He  has  also  two 
large  pictures  called  "  Peace  "  (1005),  and 
"War"    (1006),   which    latter    is    so    very 
painful  that  we  should  be   surprised  if  any 
one    could  bear  it   in   the   room    where   he 
lived.     Though  both  clever  works  they  are 
rather  painty.     In  Tissot  is  another  foreign 
painter  who    has    two    exceedingly    clever 
pictures  here.     They  are  so  originally  con- 
ceived and  so  carefully  executed,  that  they 
have  a  peculiar  and  ready   attraction  which 
increases  as  you  look  into  them.  No.  389  "An 
Interesting    Story,"   is   curiously   realistic ; 
three   people  are  seated  round  a  table  in  a 
bow  window  looking  out  upon  the  Thames  ; 
one,  a  girl  in   a  picturesque   mob    cap,    is 
listening    attentively  to   a   naval  man,    who 
is  evidently  relating  his  adventures  with  the 
aid  of  a  map  which  is  lying  upon  the   table. 
The  same  girl  reappears  as  a  model   again  in 
(644)    "The   Farewell,"    bidding   adieu    to 
her  lover  at  the  garden  gate  in  the   dusk  of 
tlie  evening.     The  colour   here   is  quiet,   but 
very   truthful,    and   the   dead  white  of   the 
girl's  dress  is  most  effectively   wrought  out. 
No.  973,    "Age  and  Infancy,"  by  J.  Israels, 
is   one   of   this  painter's   best   works.      The 
grandfather's  happy  absorption  in  the  game 
of  soldiers  he  is  pla3'iug  for  the  sake  of  his 
tiny  grandchild  is  well  given.     The    acces- 
sories   ai'C     real    without    intruding     upon 
the   eye,    and  the   chubby  side   face  of   the 
child  is  charming.     Israels  and  Faed  resemble 
one  another  in   their  choice   of  subjects,   but 
the  foreigner  restrains   his   palette  in  order 
that  his  colour  may  not   obtrude  upon  his 
subject,   while    Faed,    by  his    rather    mere- 
tricious colouring,  sometimes  takes  away  from 
the  interest  of  his  story. 

It  would  be  useless  in  our  small  space  to 
particularise  many  of  the  water-colour  draw- 
ings in  the  present  collection,  which  are 
evidently  far  larger  in  quantity  than  the 
Academy  can  be  said  to  have  proper  space  for. 
AVe  noticed  one  very  pleasant  bit  of  colour,  a 
simple  subject  of  some  ladies  crossing  a  street 
in  the  wet,  called  "  A  Rainy  Sunday,"  No. 
779,  by  E."  R.  Hughes ;  a  very  happy  bit  of 
landscape,  "  Florizel  and  Perdita"  by  Mr. 
Redgrave  ;  and  (833),  a  portrait  of  a  child, 
called  "  Flossy,"  by  J.  M.  Jopling,  which, 
though  evidently  suggested  by  Millais'  por- 
traits, is  a  clever  bit  of  painting.  These  are 
in  the  lecture-room,  besides  some  good 
pictures — as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Houghton's 
"John  the  Baptist  Rebuking  Herod,"  three 
very  first-rate  original  drawings  for  Punch 
by  Du  Alaurier,  and  one  or  two  capital  minia- 
tures. 

■ -• 

BLUNT  RAZORS. 

rpO  shave  with  an  oyster  knife  would  be  an 
-*-  operation  equivalent  to  that  daily  im- 
posed upon  architects,  who  are  required  to 
erect  structures  replete  with  feeling  and  art 
through  the  medium  of  incompetent  builders. 
Competence  to  carry  out  an  architectural 
work  satisfactorily  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  integrity  and  po-ssession  of  adequate 
capital  and  plant.  It  does  not  even  consist  in 
personal  intelligence  and  ability  to  compre- 
hend drawings  and  instructions.  It  must 
certainly  comprise  all  the  qualities  and 
matters  aforenamed,  but  many  others  besides, 
and  not  only  must  the  contractor  himself  be 
willing  and  able  to  do  what  he  is  told,  birt 
his  foremen  and  workmen  must  be  so  likewise. 
Through  experience  alone  can  all  this  be 
attained,  and  architects  know  full  well  that 
not  in  the  course  of  one  work  alone,  or  even 
of  several,  can  they  drill  a  staff  of  men  into 
comprehension  of  what  they  deem  to  bo  a 
proper  character  of  woi-k.  To  do  so  at  all, 
even  if  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  direct- 
ing all  the  several  tradesmen  they  have  to  deal 
with,  is  no  easy  task  ;  indeed,  it  can  only  be 
approximately  attained.  How  then,  is  success 
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to  he  Iinped  for  unJor  tlic  jiroscnt  system  of 
putt injr  out  works  to  coinpi'titicm?  Scttino; 
asiflr  tlie  extreme  unlikelihood  afforded  by 
such  means  of  gcttin;^  hold  of  a  man  able  and 
willini;  to  be  taught  what  may  be  summarised 
as  the  architect's  ways,  tlie  fact  of  his  not 
having  already  been  so  tiught  should  cause 
committees  and  employers  to  hesitate  before 
thev  thrust  together  two  men  who  are  not, 
even  if  they  might  be  made,  en  rajijinrt  the 
one  with  the  other. 

Unfortunately,  such  considerations  seldom 
have  the  weight  given  to  them  which  they 
deserve.  From  our  own  personal  knowledge. 
however,  we  tan  state  that  wiser  counsels 
sometimes  prevail,  and  with  the  expected 
better  result,  and  it  is  from  this  experience 
that  we  would  argue  for  their  more  general 
adoption.  Quite  recently,  the  remark  with 
which  we  have  commenced  this  .article,  .ad- 
dressed as  a  protest  to  a  committee  wlio  were 
desirous  to  put  to  competition  an  important 
cliurch  restoration,  caused  the  abandonment 
of  th.at  intention.  The  folly  of  giving  an 
architect  an  oyster-knife  to  shave  with,  and 
expecting  him  to  jierform  cleanly  so  delicate 
an  operation,  was  recognised,  and  the  hope  of 
beating  down  the  cost,  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  a  committee,  foregone,  and  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  the  builder  recommended  by  tlio 
architect,  on  the  ground  of  I.ieing  a  tool  the 
temper  of  which  he  knew.  In  acting  thus,  good 
precedent  might  be  quoted,  since  the  stri])ling 
David,  when  he  set  forth  to  encounter  (ioliath, 
put  aside  the  armour  and  weapon  with  which 
King  Saul  would  have  encumbered  him,  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  not  proved  them.  It  is 
the  same  argument  we  would  press  home  to 
those  who  would  perhaps,  unwillingly,  if  they 
saw  the  matter  in  the  right  light,  sacrifice 
everything  to  cheapness. 

(Jood  work  cannot  be  cheap.  To  reduce 
cost  to  the  minimum  is,  however,  generally  a 
necessity,  though  a  disagreeable  one,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  employers  that  they  sliouhl 
be  reason.able  in  their  expectations.  Xow,  it 
is  anything  but  reason.able  to  direct  an  ar- 
chitect to  put  a  wcu-k  to  competition,  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender,  to  decline  to  employ 
a  clerk  of  works,  and  refuse  to  pay  any  but 
actual  travelling  expenses  for  visits  of  inspec- 
tion, and  then  to  grumble  at  the  architect  if 
any  of  the  chimneys  smoke,  or  if  the  joiner's 
work  shrinks  at  all.  Yet,  certainly,  the  most 
usual  course  pursued  is  thus  to  ensure  that 
the  price  paid  should  only  be  for  third-cla.ss 
work,  while  everything  is  stipulated  to  be 
firet  class,  and  the  architect  to  whom  only  the 
bluntest  of  r.a/.ors  has  been  given  is  blameil  for 
not  having  cut  as  with  the  keenest,  and  com- 
pelled the  execution  of  the  specification  to  the 
letter. 

After  the  above  consideration,  it  will  lie 
seen  that  there  is  an  importance  in  a  certain 
clause  attached  to  most  contracts  which  is 
not  always  perceived.  That  work  should  be 
done  to  the  architect's  satisfaction  is  the 
condition  upon  whicli  payments  to  the  con- 
tractor are  gencr.ally  )nade  to  depend.  If, 
however,  contractov.s  are  appointed  according 
to  this  system  of  competition,  it  is  more  than 
unlikely  that  they  could,  even  if  they  would, 
fulfil  this  condition.  Is  an  architect,  then, 
if  the  work  docs  not  satisfy  him,  to  refuse 
.any  certificate  whatever,  or  lie  answerable 
liimself  to  the  employer  it  he  does  'i  To  be 
plain,  if  an  architect  knows  his  business  as 
he  should,  tliere  is  little  work  now  executed 
which  can  .afford  him  much  satisfaction  ;  and 
th.at  done  behind  his  back,  by  a  builder  who 
is  forced  upon  him.  and  who  has  never  worked 
under  him  before,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  of 
such  a  character.  Only  recently,  one  of  the 
profession  having  watched  a  briekl.ayer  lay  a 
course  of  bricks  in  an  indifferent,  but  unfor- 
tunately, extremely  usual  manner,  requested 
that  workman  to  lay  the  next  course  properly 
before  his  eyes,  using  whole  bricks,  and  flush- 
ing each  joint.  The  m.au,  after  repeated 
trials,  having  failed,  n.aively  excused  his  in- 
ability on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of    work  being  so  executed. 


Such  being  the  case,  and  we  know  that  he 
spoke  no  more  than  the  truth,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  of  the  brickwork  done  can  be 
to  the  sati.'ifaction  of  the  architects  em- 
ployed '?  On  the  score  of  mor.ality,  then,  let 
architects  cease  to  str.ain  their  consciences  as 
they  must  daily  be  doing  by  certifying  uniicr 
contracts  which  contain  such  a  clause,  and 
siibstitute  at  least  for  the  future  th.at  their 
satisfaction  should  be  such  as  is  "  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances,"  or  they  will  find 
siunetimes  that  the  omission  of  any  such 
qualifying  words  will  ."eriously  hamper  their 
])roeeedings.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not 
putting  a  hypothetical  case,  but  one  which 
h.as  just  hapjiencd  within  our  own  experience. 
An  employer  has  refused  to  make  any  pay- 
ment whatever  to  a  builder  who  has  executed 
a  work  whicli  has  been  taken  full  possession 
of,  until  the  architect  st.ates,  as  he  is  bound 
to  do  by  the  contract,  that  "everything  spe- 
cified has  been  done  to  liis  satisfaction."  and 
is  threatened  that  if  he  does  so  it  will  be  .at 
his  own  risk,  .and  yet  he  feels  that  the  ri,ght 
course  would  be  to  make  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion from  the  b.alancc  due  upon  the  contract 
for  work  indifferently  done,  but  which  cannot 
now  be  undone.  The  razor  was  a  blunt  one, 
which  never  ought  to  liave  been  used,  but  its 
destruction  is  a  heavy  penalty  to  require. 


THE  QUAUTEnLY  AXD  ART  ACTION 
IN  THE  FUTURE. 

THERE  are  cert<ainly  two,  if  not  more, 
things  in  the  architectural  atmosphere 
whicli  must  lead  some  of  those  who  now 
bring  architectural  works  into  existence,  and 
who  guide  the  art  building  of  the  age,  to 
take  into  their  thoughtful  consider.ation  wli.at 
that  is  which  is  called  archltcrliiiT,  and  liow 
it  best  may  be  brought  into  being  and  made 
a  veritable  fine  art.  These  two — if  but 
only  passing — things  are — viz.,  the  architec- 
tural article  in  the  Qimitirlij  Jiei-ku;  and 
which  has  lieen  already  moi'e  than  once 
noticed  in  this  journal,  but  which  will  still 
be.ar  a  little  more  being  said  aViout  it  ;  and 
the  proposed  Conference  of  Architects  at 
the  Rooms  of  the  Institute.  Both  show  how 
uncertain  the  present  state  of  things  is, 
and  it  may  be  of  some  interest,  therefore, 
to  say  a  few  words,  not  so  much  on  these 
notable  writings  and  acts,  but  on  the  subject 
matter  itself  in  which  they  are  both  of  them 
concerned.  It  takes  us  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  .art  and  art  action. 

First,  then,  what  is  architecture,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  and  sinqile 
building?  Generally  and  broadly,  we  may 
define  hiiililinp  as  the  result  of  simple  neces- 
sity ,and  utility :  nothing  else  —  no  other 
element  entering  into  it.  As  inst.ances  of 
simple  building  we  have  nothing  but  to  cite 
the  ordin.ary  pl.ain  brick-aml-mortar-built 
town  house,  everything  in  it  being  abso- 
lutely and  simply  useful — no  artistic  idea 
either  in  general  forms  or  in  added  details, 
except,  perhaps,  by  mere  accident,  finding 
its  way  into  it.  There  can  be  no  more  useful 
and  instructive  journey  taken  by  the  earnest 
student  in  architecture  th.an  into  and  round 
the  "  old "  London — places  like  Portland 
'J'own,  I'almerston  Town,  close  upon  Batter- 
sea  I'ark,  Iloxton,  and,  indeed,  the  brick 
districts  all  round  London,  forming  a  curious 
sort  of  belt  round  it,  and  dividing  the  main 
city  or  town  itself  from  the  suburban  "  villa" 
circle,  wherein  houses  and  detached  build- 
ings and  gardens  go  together.  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  so  entirely  void  of  art  interest 
of  .any  sort  or  kind  .as  are  the  long  lines  of 
streets  and  ways  in  these  "  towns."  They 
almost  seem  .as  if  built  in  their  long  straight 
we.ary  lengths  for  the  s.ake  of  realising  the 
idea  of  utter  ment.al  vacuity,  so  impossible 
is  it  to  find  in  them  anything  on  which  to 
hang  a  thought.  This  is  pl.ain  "  building," 
without  fine  art  or  architecture,  and  is  at 
one  end  of  the  scale.  The  next  idea  of  work, 
and  at  tlic  other  end  of  the  scale,  is  such 
architectural  work  as  that  of  Iriigo  Jones  at 


■Whitehall,  .and  in  the  church  in  Covent 
G.arden,  and  in  the  AVater  Gate.  Such  work 
is  fine  art  architecture.  A  careful  study  of 
the  general  forms  .and  detiiils  of  such  build- 
ing and  architecture  as  the  Whitehall 
Banqueting  Room  shows  us  what  is  meant 
by  art  architecture,  and  to  do  such  work 
demands  an  art  .architect,  not  a  medium 
simply  between  the  executive  workmen  .and 
the  public,  at  the  head  of  an  org.anisation  of 
.assistants.  It  is  wonderful  how  two  such 
things  can  be  for  a  moment  confused  together, 
or  how  one  can  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 
This  middle  kind  of  work,  or  architecture,  is 
not  common  or  simple  building  merely:  it  aims 
at  and  is  architecture.  No  buildings  ever 
erected  have  been  more  profusely  decorated 
or  covered  with  orn.ament.al  details  than 
are  some  of  the  buildings  put  up  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  reviewer  has 
cited  several  of  them,  but  we  think  he 
might  have  instanced  very  many  more 
quite  as  remarkable.  The  hotel  at  the 
Victoria  Station  is  almost  one  mass  and  maze 
of  ornament,  both  inside  and  outside  ;  but, 
unh.appily,  it  is  but  the  result  of  a  system  of 
nuanufacture  and  machine-like  repetition, 
without  meaning  or  ch.aracter.  It  is  t,>q)ical 
of  the  work  of  the  day,  and  wo  mention  it 
because  it  is  so,  and  because  all  have  seen  it, 
and  will  readily  call  it  to  mind.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  all  modern  work  is  of  this  kind, 
from  the  simple  fact  th.at  all  h.as  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  means — by  the  system  of 
art  manufacture.  Thus,  we  have,  first,  simple 
building,  witliout  .architecture:  then  architec- 
ture, the  work  of  the  mind  ami  hand,  as  far 
as  the  indicative  means  go,  of  the  artist- 
architect  ;  and  then,  and  lastly,  there  is  the 
modern  S3-stem  of  to-day  :  architecture  pro- 
duced through  an  org.anis.ation  of  art  Labour 
— i.e.,  a  number  of  assistants  "  get  out"  the 
work  under  the  ment.al  supervision  of  the 
"  architect,"  as  ho  is  called  in  modern 
language.  What  can  be  more  different  than 
the  two  methods?  We  ask  the  careful  reader 
to  ponder  over  this  great  subject  without  pre- 
judice or  bias,  to  free  himself  from  his  oHiee 
prejudices  .and  education,  and  think  of  it 
from  .an  old  stand-point  of  observation. 
Everywhere  the  real  strength  of  art  will  t.o 
found  to  lie  in  the  actual  work  of  the  .artist- 
workman.  No  one  can  take  his  place,  .and 
work  for  him,  without  the  work  itself  losing 
so  much  of  its  pDwer  and  n.ative  force.  It 
seems  somewhat  strange  th.at  the  "  reviewer" 
has  not  dwelt  more  fully  on  this  vital  point ; 
he  alludes  to  it,  of  course — he  could  not  help 
it — but  he  has  strangely  enough  left  it  out  of 
his  "headings."  lu'the  BriLnixr,  News  this 
has  been  dwelt  on,  and  urged  .again  and  again 
for  years,  yet  never  did  even  IVIr.  (iladstone 
say  he  "  felt  uncomfortable  .about  it  "  !  But 
still  more,  for  the  subject  is  an  almost  endless 
one,  and  most  curious  and  interesting.  A 
correspondent  last  week  .asks  a  most  import- 
ant question  :  What  authority  is  there  for 
suppo.sing  thiit  the  old  buildings,  .sui'h  as  our 
own  Westminster  .\bbey  and  Chapter  House, 
or  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  h.ad  no  "  arcliitect"  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  as  supposed 
by  the  writer  in  the  Qaartcrhj  >  Our  cor- 
respondent says,  "  Can  any  further  evidence 
be  adduced  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other?"  We  answer  confidently:  the  best 
of  all  possible  evidence — ci/exli/ht,  and  the 
.study  of  the  work  itself,  -vVill  prove  beyond 
all  possible  doubt  that  the  old  Gothic  work 
generally  was  the  result,  not  of  an  organisa- 
tion of  assistants  working  as  art  manufac- 
turers towards  the  production  of  a  given  re- 
siilt,  but  that  one  single  mind  and  hand 
worked  out  the  gener,al  proportions,  .and 
general  forms  and  detail  of  mouldings. 
.Surely  the  study  of  the  mouldings  and  colunuis 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  altar  end — to  confine  our- 
selves to  that — would  prove  it.  No  written 
"  documents  "  are  needed,  no  original  draw- 
ings need  be  searched  for,  for  we  see  by  a 
study  of  the  mouldings  of  the  caps,  and 
arches,  and  windows,  and  roof  vaulting,  that 
one  artist-architect  did  them  all ;  they  show 
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his  art  handwriting  in  material  visible  to  all 
who  can  read  such  writing,  and  who  have  an 
eye  for  it.  If  Mr.  Corbie,  or  any  one  else, 
even  Viollet  le  Due,  will  but  .study  carefully 
any  such  iniresiored '  remains  of  the  genuine 
old  work,  either  here  or  on  the  Continent,  he 
will  need  no  records  or  documents  of  any 
aort,  but  the  noble  and  hnna  fide  work 
itself!  All  the  interest  of  the  great  and 
precious  work  of  the  past  lies  in  this,  and  any 
interest  which  will  in  the  future  attach  it- 
self to  architecture  must  lie  in  it  also.  There 
is  no  other  way.  It  does  not  much  matter 
what  name  a  man  goes  by,  wliether  architect 
or  clerk  of  the  works :  architect  of  the 
works  we  think  a  good  and  sufficiently 
descriptive  term  ;  but  the  point  really  is, 
%vhat  does  he  do,  and  how  does  he  do  it,  and 
how  much  of  the  personal  and  individual  is 
there  in  it  ?  Like  a  picture,  is  it  his — his  own 
tliought,  and  his  own  manual  work,  as  far 
as  that  term  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
drawings  and  directions  necessary  to  guide 
the  executive  workman  ?  It  would  be  a  curious 
thing  to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  any 
one  man,  a  practised  draughtsman,  to  make  all 
the  drawings  necessary  for  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  apse  or  altar  end,  not  in- 
cluding the  chapels,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
columns,  arches,  windows,  clerestory,  and 
roof,  with  full-sized  details  drawn  as  the  u-ork 
went  on.  They  all  harmonise  and  come 
together,  making  a  perfect  whole.  How  long 
did  it  take  to  do  it  all — not  the  work  itself, 
but  the  indicative  dratcings?  It  is  like  a 
jiicture — all  is  unity  ;  and  like  a  picture,  it 
must  have  been  the  work  of  one  hand  and 
thought,  but  the  hand  of  the  thinker  must 
have  worked  out  the  thought.  It  could  not 
liave  been  produced  by  mere  "  organisation," 
or  a  "  staff,"  however  efficient.  To  have 
produced  the  Athenian  Parthenon,  or  the 
Gothic  Westminster,  or  Cliartres,  by  any 
process  of  manufacture,  would  have  been  an 
impossibility.  In  the  present  day,  a  man 
may  well  superintend  twelve  or  fifteen 
cathedrals,  and  ten  times  twelve  churches ; 
but  he  cannot  by  any  human  possibility  design 
and  work  them  all  out  in  elaborate  detail, 
artistically!  No  man  can  do  all  things.  We 
would,  therefore,  look  on  these  utterances  of 
the  Quarterly  as  but  the  first  expression,  im- 
perfect as  it  may  be,  of  a  coming  appreciation 
of  a  true  artistic  action,  and  of  hope  and 
promise  to  the  artists  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  a  new  thought,  or  new  thoughts,  except 
to  those  many  who  pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  meai>s  whereby  art  is  produced.  It 
has  long  been  advocated  in  this  journal  that 
art  cannot  be  manufactured,  tliat  art  is  the 
expression  of  the  mind  and  liand — wo 
repeat  it — the  handoi  the  arti.st.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  little  hopeful  that  the  thought  has 
been  taken  up  in  other  and  such  influential 
quarters,  and  it  is  no  less  hopeful  that  Mt: 
Gladstone  himself,  who  has  been  an  art 
student,  as  he  tells  us,  all  his  life,  should  have 
thought  it  not  amiss  to  comment  on  it  at  tlie 
Royal  Academy.  That  he  was  offended  at 
the  idea  foreshadowed  seems  not  a  little 
strange,  for  not  only  has  he  recognised  the 
value  of  the  individuality  of  art  action,  but 
he  has  specially  dwelt  on  it  in  his  well-known 
book  on  "  Homer,"  wherein  the  famous 
shield  of  Achilles  is  described  at  great  length, 
and  enthusiastically  praised  as  a  specimen  of 
artistic  power,  not  only  of  inventive  faculty, 
but  of  wondrous  j/oirer  of  hand..  We  would 
refer  to  Homer,  and  cite  him  as  an  authority 
in  our  favour,  and  contend  tliat  Homer  lived, 
happily  for  him,  at  a  time  when  art  and 
architecture,  in  their  lona  fide  sense,  rude 
though  they  might  be,  were  human 
necessities,  and  that  the  very  ahsence  of 
machinery,  as  a  dominant  power  and 
.'•rganisation,  as  a  force  in  art,  did  not,  and 
could  not  exist.  Are  we  in  advance  in  art, 
and  mode  of  producing  it,  of  the  rude  men  in 
■old  Homer's  day,  or  were  tlicy  more  artisi.ic 
than  we  are?  Let  any  art  student  look  at  the 
antique  Greek  for  an  answer  and  say. 

C.  B.  A. 


OUR  PRESENT  KNOT\'LEDGE  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS,  AND  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  IT. 

THIS  was  tbe  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Captain 
Seddon,    R.E.,  .at    a   meeting    of    the    Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the  22nd  April. 

The  question  raised  in  the  paper  was  whetlier 
aroliiteets  and  engineers  are  yet  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  and  strength  of  the 
different  materials  in  common  use  to  enable  them  to 
employ  such  materials  to  the  best  advantage,  or  to 
allow  of  their  calculating  with  accuracy  the  amount 
of  material  necessary  in  every  part  of  a  structure  to 
meet  the  different  stresses  called  into  play.  It  might 
be  asked,  "  What  more  information  do  we  want  than 
that  already  within  our  reacli  ?"  There  are  hand- 
books enough,  in  all  conscience,  with  copious  tables, 
giving  the  strength  of  all  kinds  of  materials  under 
every  description  of  stress,  and  formulai  for  calcu- 
lating the  requisite  dimensions  of  beams,  columns, 
&c.,  of  different  forms  and  under  varied  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  a  little  re- 
flection, that  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  these 
matters  is,  in  face  of  the  boasted  enliirhtenment  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  no  means  so  satisfactory 
as  at  first  siglit  may  be  imagined,  nor  in  an}'  w.ay 
sufficient  to  warrant  contentment  without  making 
further  researches.  Most  of  the  data  upon  which 
calculations  have  hitherto  been  based  have  been 
derived  from  experiments  made  on  picked  specimens, 
too  s[nall  in  size,  and  too  free  from  such  ordinary 
defects  as  are  sure  to  occur  in  larger  specimens,  to 
give  very  reliable  grounds  to  go  upon,  the  result 
being  that  defective  knowledge  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  using  large  factors  of  safety,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  not  straining  the  material  used  to  any- 
thing like  its  estimated  powers  of  resistance.  True, 
it  might  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any 
slight  defect  would  weaken  a  small  section  more 
than  a  larger  one,  and,  therefore,  that  the  great 
difference  of  strength  attributed  to  the  careful  select- 
ing of  specimens  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  certainty  of  there  being 
some  slight  defects  even  in  the  most  carefully 
selected  specimens ;  but  in  this  case  we  were  only 
dealing  with  probabilities,  and  not  with  ascertained 
facts.  Again,  the  results  obtained  from  different 
experiments  made  by  Muschenbrock,  Rondelet, 
Rennie,  Barlow,  Hodgkinson,  Fairbairn,  and  others, 
varied  so  considerably  that  little  or  no  reliance  could, 
in  many  instances,  be  placed  upon  them  ;  nor  were 
these  discrepancies  difficult  to  account  for  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  experiments  were  made  by 
manj'  different  hands,  with  different  degrees  of  care, 
on  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  specimens, 
and  that  the  means  employed  for  currying  out  the 
experiments  differed  in  almost  every  instance,  being 
often  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  incapable  of  recording 
any  accurate  results.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  dis- 
cordant results  obtained  would  show  how  much  value 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them. 

TiMnnn. 
Taking  the  subject  of  timber  first.  Captain 
Seddon  said  he  could  not,  perhaps,  do  better  than 
quote  from  a  valuable  little  treatise  lately  published 
by  Mr.  B.  Baker,  C.E.,  "  On  the  Strength  of  Beams, 
Columns,  and  Arches."  At  p.  127  he  says: — "  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  the  careful  experiments  of 
Tredgold,  Barlow,  and  other  early  investigators, 
were  made  on  small  pieces  of  timber,  straight 
grained,  and  free  from  knots  and  other  defects;  a 
condition  favourable,  it  is  true,  to  the  comparison  of 
the  results  of  mathematical  investigation  with 
those  deri\'ed  from  direct  experiment;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  leading  to  errors  of  much  greater 
moment  in  actual  practice,  since  (as  every  workman 
knows)  a  piece  of  timber  uniformly  sound  through- 
out can  never  be  reckoned  upon."  He  then  goes  on 
to  show  the  percentage  of  loss  of  strength  due  to  the 
inevit.able  defects  in  large  scantlings,  as  follows  : — 
A  piece  of  English  oak  2in.  and  lin.  square  gave  a 
result  equivalent  to  a  breaking  weight  of  8^  cwt. 
applied  at  the  centre  of  a  lin.  square  bar  supported 
on  bearings  12in.  apart,  giving  a  calculated  stress 
on  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  bar  equal  to  7-6  tons, 
or  17,02-ilb,  per  square  inch,  a  surprisingly  high, 
and  as  far  as  practical  cases  are  concerned,  a  pal- 
pably-exaggerated result.  Whereas,  taking  a 
larger  scantling  of  oak,  lift.  9in.  long  and  8Mn. 
square,  the  calculated  stress  on  the  extreme  fibres, 
when  rupture  took  place,  was  only  5  tons,  or  11,2001b., 
instead  of  17,0001b.,  per  square  inch;  and  a  larger 
beam  still,  21ft.  Gin.  long,  12|in.  deep,  and  lOrJin. 
wide,  gave  a  result  equivalent  to  less  than  one-third 
of  that  given  by  the  small  selected  piece.  He  then 
says  : — "  This  reduced  amount  shows  that  the 
average  strength  of  the  timber  in  this  large  beam 
was  less  than  one-third  of  that  in  the  small  selected 
piece  ;  and  we  think  no  further  illustration  is  re- 
quired 10  show  the  necessity  of  neglecting  the    ma- 


jority of  experiments  made  on  small  scantlings  of  oak 
when  deducing  rules  for  practical  application. 
We  find  the  same  conclusions  hold  good  with  reference 
to  Riga,  Jlemel,  pitch  pine,  and  other  soft  woods," 
the  standard  bar  12in.  by  lin.  square  giving  a 
maximum  stress  on  the  fibres  of  3^  to  4^  tons  per 
square  inch,  whilst  experiments  on  a  beam  15ft. 
long  and  12in.  square  give  a  maximum  stress  of  only 
2A  tons  per  square  inch.  If  we  turn  to  Moles- 
worth's  "  Handbook  of  Engineering  Formula;,"  and 
Hurst's  "  Architectural  Surveyors'  Handbook," 
both  of  which  are  books  purporting  to  supply  all 
thela'est  information  brought  up  to  date  each  year, 
we  find  the  value  of  the  constant  to  be  applieil  in  the 
formula  for  beams  under  transverse  stress  given  as 
5  for  English  oak,  5  cwt.  being  taken  as  the  central 
load  required  to  fracture  a  standard  bar  12in.  long 
and  lin.  square,  although  the  tensile  strength  of 
oak  in  pounds,  in  Molesworth's  "  Handbook,"  is 
given  as  17,0001b.,  which  would  give 8^  cwt.  instead 
of  5  cwt.  as  the  central  breaking  load.  Professor 
Rankine,  in  his  "Rules  and  Tables,"  gives  lO.OOOlb. 
to  19,0001b.  per  square  inch  as  the  tensile  strength 
of  oak,  and  12,0001b.  to  14,0001b.  for  fir  or  pine. 

Glancing  at  the  crushing  strength  of  timber,  as 
given  by  different  experimenters,  it  would  be  found 
that  Rondelet  gives  the  crushing  strength  of  pine 
as  from  .54  cwt.  to  62  cwt.  per  square  inch,  and  that 
of  oak  .as  4.'i  cwt.  to  64  cwt.  Tredgold  took3()  cwt. 
for  both.  Rennie  gives  the  strength  of  pine  at 
14  cwt.,  and  of  elm  as  low  as  Hi  cwt.  per  square 
inch.  Hodgkinson  gives  !)2  cwt."  for  elm,  i)0  cwt. 
for  oak,  and  about  54  cwt.  for  pine.  Lastly,  the 
author  gave  the  results  of  some  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  two  logs  20ft.  long  and  about 
loin,  square,  one  of  white  Riga  and  the  other  of  red 
Dantzic  fir,  which  show,  in  the  first  case,  a  resistance 
to  crushing  of  17 -5  cwt.,  and  in  the  last  of  15 -5  cwt. 
per  square  inch.  Both  balks  f.ailed  by  crushing, 
the  lateral  deflection  not  exceeding  -64  of  an  inch  in 
either  case.  These  results  approximate  closer  to 
those  obtained  by  Rennie  than  any  of  the  others. 
Here  is  a  mass  of  conflicting  evidence,  notwithst.and- 
ing  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  subject ;  and  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  it  seems.  The  condi- 
tions were  no  doubt  very  different  in  each  set  of 
experiments  ;  the  apparatus  employed  was  different ; 
there  were  different  observers,'  and  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  results  arrived  at  differ. 
In  fact,  the  seasoning  alone  of  the  specimens  would 
at  once  account  for  a  great  part  of  the  difference, 
for  green  timber,  from  the  moisture  in  it  reducing 
the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,  has  not  more  than 
half  the  strength  of  drj'  timber  ;  and  yet,  if  arti- 
ficiall}'  over-dried,  a  considerable  loss  of  strength 
would  be  the  result.  With  regard  to  the  transverse 
strength  of  timber  beams  especially — though  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  those  of  iron  or  any  other  mate- 
rial— what  would  appear  to  be  an  important  element 
in  their  strength,  though  hitherto  omitted  from  all 
calculations,  is  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  to 
each  other.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  extension  of 
the  fibres  varies  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  as  the  beam  bends,  the 
fibres,  if  free  to  move,  would  slide  upon  each  other, 
which  sliding  is  resisted  by  the  adhesion  of  the  fibres 
to  one  another,  thereby  increasing  the  resistance  of 
the  beam  both  to  deflection  and  breaking.  For 
instance,  if  a  beam  is  supported   at  each  end  and 


loaded,  it  will  assume  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  A.  If, 
however,  it  were  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  a 
nundjer  of  thin  layers,  it  would  assume  the  form 
shown  in  I'"ig.  B.,  the  difference  being  due  to  the 
resistance  of  the  fibres  to  horizontal  shearing,  in 
.addition  to  their  resistance  to  direct  tension  and 
compression.  The  means  of  measuring  this  force 
is  given  bj'  Rankinc  at  p.  88  of  his  *' Applied 
Mechanics."  Mr.  Baker,  C.E.,  in  his  work  ■'  On  the 
Strength  of  Beams,  Columns,  and  Arches," 
pp.  8,  0,  10,  goes  into  this  subject,  and  affirms  that 
the  neglect  of  this  force  in  the  beam  leads  to  errors 
of  any  amount  up  to  190  per  cent.,  being  little  or 
nothing  in  iron  girders,  where  the  bulk  of  the  metal 
is  collected  together  in  flanges  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  neutral  axis. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  advance  -which  has  of 
late  been  made  towards  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
ivith  the  properties  of  irons  of  different  classes,  and 
notably  i'y  means  of  the  numerous  experiments  made 
bv  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  and  the  stimulus  whicii  has  been 
given  to  tlio  manufacture  of  hif^h-class  irons  by  tlie 
rival  contests  between  iron  fjuns  and  iron  shields,  it 
must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  made  it 
a  subject  of  special  study,  that  there  is  very  much 
yet  to  be  learnt  about  iron  ;  whilst,  if  we  except  a 
small  circle,  whose  special  employment  has  caused 
them  to  follow  with  interest  in  the  track  of  every 
experiment  which  could  throw  any  li^ht  upon  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  material  with  which 
they  are  chieily  called  upon  to  deal,  t  iu're  is  a  £;eneral 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  whole  subject,  besides 
much  misconception,  ^-hich  the  clear  proof  of  prac- 
tical cxperimeut  will  alone  be  able  to  sweep  away. 
As  a  builtling  material,  iron  is  day  by  day  forcing 
its  way  everywhere,  and  many  who  not  long  ago 
would  have  set  their  faces  against  its  use  in  structures 
aiming  at  a  high  class  of  art,  no  longer  hesitate  to 
call  in  its  valuable  assistance  in  order  to  solve  con- 
structive problems  which  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  at  any  rate  within  any 
reasonable  limits  of  expenditure.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  essential  that  its  properties  should  be  tho- 
roughly understood  by  all  those  who  are  likely  to 
make  use  of  it  for  constructive  purposes,  and  that 
they  should  not  merely  order  a  girder,  for  instance, 
to  carry  a  given  load,  leaving  the  designing  of  it 
to  the  manufaeturer  or  his  agent,  whose  interest  is 
to  run  up  the  weight,  and  hence  the  price,  at  the 
expense  of  quality  and  good  workmanship.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  matcri.al  more  dangerous 
to  trust  to,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  its  behaviour 
under  different  conditions,  than  iron  ;  whilst  there 
is  none  which  varies  so  Huich  in  quality,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  there  is  more  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, skill,  and  care  required,  or  which  admits  of 
more  deception  being  practisetl  upon  the  unwary  by 
unscrupulous  and  dishonest  manufacturers.  Now,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  beyond  the  difference  between 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  the  inferiority  of  the 
former  when  exposed  to  the  effects  of  sudden  shocks, 
there  is  very  little  aceurate  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  properties  and  powers  of  resistance  of  different 
classes  of  iron  uruier  varying  conditions  of  stress. 
Their  behaviour  under  different  circumstances,  such 
as  tension,  compression,  shearing,  bending,  torsion, 
either  suddenly  or  graduall3'  applied,  varies  so 
widely,  according  to  the  description  of  iron  under 
trial,  that  the  strongest  proof  which  could  be  adduced 
of  the  necessity  for  a  far  wider  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  is  given  by  the  ordinary  formulx  in  use  for 
calculating  tlie  strength  of  ir'Ui  girders,  &c.  Turn- 
ing to  Hurst's  "  Architectural  Surveyors'  Hand- 
book" as  a  likely  source  from  which  a  formula  might 
be  taken  for  calculating  the  strength  or  the  requisite 
dimensions  of  (say)  a  plate  girder,  we  find  the 
following  formula  given  for  ascertaining  the  central 
breaking-weight  of  a  plate  girder — viz.,  W  = 
CAD   .        ,.  ,     .  ,         .       „ 

■ — = — ,  in  wlucu  A    =   area  of  tension  flange    m 

Li 

inches;  D  =  depth  of  girder  in  inches,  L  =  length 
of  bearing  in  feet ;  and  a  constant  C,  in  this  case 
taken  equal  to  G,  is  made  to  include  such  ararialle 
quantity  as  the  breaking  strength  of  wrought  iron 
per  square  inch  of  section,  without  one  word  of  ex- 
planation as  to  the  quality  of  iron  to  which  this 
constant  is  specially  applicable.  Nor  is  the  corre- 
sponding formula  in  Molesworth's  "  Kngineering 
Pocket  Book  "  one  wliit  belter.  H  we  aualy.se  the 
above  formula,  wc  shall  liud  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  iron  to  which  the  constant  is  applicable  is  not 
more  than  18  tons  per  square  inch  ;  for  L  being  in 
feet,  and  A  and  D  in  inches, 
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in  which  for  C  to  =  li,  the  value  laid  down,  the 
tensile  strength  must  equal  IH  tr>ns.  Such  formuhc, 
to  those  wlio  are  unable  to  unravel  them,  and  .see 
liow  they  are  arrived  at,  ore  but  a  delusion  and  a 
snare;  they  leave  out  of  eonsirleration  the  varying 
resistances  of  different  classes  of  iron,  and  encourage 
the  false  idea  that  the  strength  of  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  or  steel,  may  be  safely  represented  hy  constant 
quantities.  In  point  of  fact,  we  might  ignore 
altogether  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  girder,  since  it 
is  never,  in  practice,  intended  to  be  loaded  so  as 
to  bring  it  anywhere  near  the  breaking  point;  in 
addition  to  which  the  nllimale  slrcngth  of  iron  is, 
by  itself,   no  proof  whatever  of  its  suitability   for 


the  work  it  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  What 
really  woultl  be  quite  sudicient  for  us  to  know  is 
the  (Icgrceof  elasticity,  coinliined  with  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  metal  employed,  the  former  being  measured 
by  the  amount  of  temporary  alteration  of  form  the 
metal  will  allow  of  under  a  temporary  stress,  and 
the  latter  by  marking  the  point  beyond  which,  under 
uniform  increments  of  stress,  the  visible  work  done, 
such  as  compression  or  tension,  keeps  sensibly 
increasing,  instead  of  remaining  uniform,  and  beyond 
which  the  alteration  of  form  becomes  permanent. 
When  strained  be\-ond  this  point,  which  is  its  elastic 
limit,  the  metal  is  permanently  injured,  and  its 
power  of  resistance  decre:ises  in  an  accelerating 
ratio,  until  it  finally  gives  way  altogether.  Tlie 
testingof  iron,  however,  for  its  elastic  limit  is  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy,  more  especially  as  it  is  necessarv 
to  observe  its  reduction  of  area  or  elongation  at  the 
moment  it  reaches  its  elastic  limit,  and  for  this 
reason  the  breaking  strength  of  iron  is  adhered  to 
in  practice,  as  giving,  when  observed  in  combination 
with  its  alteration  of  form,  all  the  information 
required. 

The  degree  of  elasticity  required  in  iron  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  stress  to  whieh  it  is 
to  be  subjected,  as,  whether  the  load  upon  a  girder 
is  to  be  dead  or  live,  and  how  the  latter  is  to  be 
applied — namely,  gradually  or  suddenly.  If,  then, 
we  take  proiier  steps  to  ensure  the  use  of  an  iron 
sufficiently  elastic  for  our  purpose,  and  limit  the 
stress  to  be  put  upon  any  of  its  fibres,  so  as  to  keep 
it  well  within  the  elastic  limits  of  the  particular 
iron  employed,  we  may  be  sure  of  steering  clear  of 
any  possible  failures,  except  such  as  might  arise 
from  faulty  design  or  faulty  workmanship.  Keeping 
these  points  in  view,  formula:  should  be  used  in 
whieh  the  maximum  stress  to  be  put  upon  the 
metal  takes  the  place  of  constants.  Every  one 
would  then  know  the  amount  of  stress  they  were 
actually  putting  upon  the  iron,  and  would  take  care 
that  a  proper  class  of  metal,  capable  of  safely  resist- 
ing that  stress,  was  made  use  of.  Instead,  tlien,  of 
the  formula  already  condemned,  we  might  safely 
use  the  following,  viz. : — 
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in  which  W  —  load  at  centre  of  girder  in  tons.  I  = 
span  in  inches,  A  =  area  of  tension  or  lower  flange, 
in  inches;  D  =  depth  of  girder  in  inches,  f  =  limit- 
ing stress  in  tons  per  stpiare  inch,  which,  for  rail- 
way bridges  exposed  to  the  sudden  shocks  of  alive 
load  is  fi.xed  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade  at  5  tons  for 
tension,  and  4  tons  compression.  The  loadl  and 
s]>an  being  known,  the  requisite  dimensions  of  the 
girder  may  thus  be  readily'  found ;  or  the  gircler 
being  given,  the  load  it  can  carry,  subject  to  the 
particular  limits  of  stress  ivhich  ni.ay  be  Laid  down, 
can  he  ascertained.  In  this  ease,  the  web  of  the 
plate  girder,  being  thin,  is  not  taken  into  account, 
but  merely  calculated  to  take  the  shearing  stress ; 
but  in  rolled  iron  girders,  and  other  forms  in  which, 
from  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  web,  it  would  not 
do  to  neglect  it,  the  bending  moment  due  to  the 
external  forces  must  be  equated  with  the  moment 
of  resistance  of  the  beam,  arrived  at  by  finding  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  greatest  stress,  a 
process  whieh  is  a  little  more  troublesome.  The 
girder  having  been  designed,  the  remaining  points  to 
be  attended  to  are  to  ensure  sound  workmanship,  and 
an  iron  capable,  both  as  regards  strength  and  elasti- 
city, of  taking  with  safet_v  the  stresses  to  be  put 
upon  it. 

{To  he  Continued.') 


ON  INDIAN  ART. 

THURSDAY,  the  2:ird  inst,,  Mr.  AVilliam  Tayler 
(British  liengal  Civil  Service,  and  late  Com- 
missioner of  I'atna)  exhibited,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a 
large  and  excellent  collection  of  water-colour 
sketches,  executed  by  himself  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Indiii. 

Mr.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  who  presided,  called  upon 
Mr.  W.  Tayler  to  explain  the  many  interesting 
sketches  exhibited. 

The  I.KeTfuiiit  then  proceeded  to  dwell,  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  on  the  want  of 
artistic  power  and  conception  in  India.  He 
attriliuled  this  to  the  two  principal  religimis  creeds 
of  the  Indians — the  Mahometan  and  lirahmanic.  As 
to  the  Mahometan.s,  they  could  have  no  art,  as  they 
looked  upon  the  pictorial  representation  of  anything 
living  as  a  .sin.  The  second  precept  of  the  Deca- 
logue was  observcil  by  them  with  oven  greater 
severity  than  by  the  .lews.  Now  such  a  precept 
was  sufficient  to  obstruct  pictorial  art.  The  lec- 
turer wished  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  touch 
architecture,   uor  mere  ornameutatiou,   as  iu  these 


two  branches  the  Indians  produced  perfect  marrels. 
M'hat  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  was  the  absence 
of  a  correct  appreciation  of  forms  and  perspective,  of 
light  and  shade,  in  the  educated  classes  of  India.  As 
to  the  other  religious  sects,  especially  the  Brahmanic, 
the  cause  was  less  intelligible.  The  Indian  mind 
early  occupied  itself  with  trying  to  represent  the 
different  forces  in  nature  in  visible  forms,  like  the 
Greeks.  AVhilst  the  Greeks  had  assumeif  the  human 
body  in  its  abstract  beauty  as  the  best  representative 
of  some  phenomenon  iu  nature,  attributing  it  to 
some  special  divine  individuality,  the  Indian 
delighted  in  divinities  with  four  or  twelve  arms, 
three  or  four  heads,  or  the  representation  of  the 
beginning  of  all  wisdom  in  an  elephant's  head  with 
a  large  truck,  as  in  Ganesa.  This  tendency  to  see 
in  the  most  sacred  forms  grotesque  monsters  re- 
acted on  pictorial  .art,  and  altogether  obstructed  the 
faculty  of  dealing  with  that  wondrous  nature,  full 
of  glow  and  beauty.  The  lecturer  then  entered  on 
a  graphic  description  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  India. 
He  described  the  sacred  female  fig-tree  (^Ficus  indica) 
and  its  male  companion  (the  Fictis  rcligiosa),  exhibit- 
ing sketches  of  one  of  these  trees  stretching  over 
many  acres  of  ground,  and  having  embraced  more 
than  thirtj-  temples  with  its  mysterious  branches. 
What  was  with  us  a  small  shrub  was  in  India  a  high 
tree,  as  the  rhododendron  or  cotton-tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  disappeared,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  ugliness  in 
comparison  with  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
The  innumerable  species  of  horses  havingbeen  referred 
to,  the  lecturer  touched  upon  some  incidents  of 
every-day  life :  two  instances  of  which  formed  most 
interesting  topics — the  snake-charmers,  and  the 
practice  of  mesmerism  in  India.  The  lecturer  had 
witnessed,  and  sketched  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  both 
plienomena.  The  cobra  was  in  reality  alive  to  the 
charm  of  music — a  monotonous,  plaintive  kind  of 
music — and  the  people,  male  and  female,  were  subject 
to  the  influences  of  mesmeric  action.  Several  in- 
stances n-ere  mentioned,  of  which  the  lecturer,  in  his 
official  capacity,  had  been  a  witness.  The  influence 
of  animal  magnetism  on  the  Indians  was  so  powerful 
that  he  had  seen  the  most  frightful  operations  per- 
formed on  patients  whilst  they  were  in  mesmeric 
sleep  without  their  ever  having  evinced  the  slightest 
feeling.  The  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  regretted  that 
want  of  time  did  not  allow  him  to  dwell  more  on 
details,  but  hoped  that  his  few  remarks  would 
encourage  his  hearers  to  make  themselves  more 
acquainted  with  India. 

The  Cir.URM.\N  then  invited  discussion,  and  called 
ou  Dr.  Zerffi  to  favour  the  meeting  with  some  ob- 
servations. 

Dr.  Zkrffi  expressed  his  extreme  gratifica- 
tion at  the  lecture  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to.  Having  made  India  for  years  a  special 
study,  he  could  endorse  the  many  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  the  lecturer.  Art  and  religion  were  in- 
divisible motors  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  Art 
w.as,  in  fact,  the  body;  religion,  the  spirit.  But  art, 
as  well  as  religion,  had  its  first  origin  in  nature 
The  lecturer  had  dwelt  on  the  monstrous  repre- 
sentations of  the  forces  iu  nature  as  conceived  by 
the  Indian  sculptors,  and  compared  them  with  the 
symmetrical  bodies  of  Greek  art.  We  might  find 
the  solution  of  this  problem  iu  the  very  flora  which 
the  lecturer  had  exhibited.  The  marvellous  and  in- 
comprehensible twistings  and  windings  nf  the  created 
object  impressed  the  Indian  mind  with  a  confused 
idea  of  the  Creator  himself.  It  wjis,  however,  not 
always  so.  The  conceptions  in  the  ancient  Vedas 
were  grand,  sublime,  and  simple.  The  divinity  was 
one,  incomprehensible,  unpronounceable,  invisible : 
its  forces  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Only  in  later 
times,  when  an  organised  priesthood,  no  more 
satisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Vedantic  con- 
ceptions, began  to  turn  every  attribute  of  nature  into 
a  separate  personal  divinity,  we  saw  the  rise  of  that 
gorgeous  Pantheon  with  all  those  grotesque  and  mon- 
strous gods  and  goddesses,  through  whieh  the  in- 
comprehensible was  to  be  expressed  iu  visible  forms 
by  means  of  mystic  symbolism,  and  which  tendency 
had  killed  art.  The  Mahometans,  who  had  erred  iu 
the  very  opposite  direction,  might  teach  us  how 
narrow  our  own  escape  had  been  through  modern 
science  from  the  two  evils.  Had  the  Clerical  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  us 
those  big-headed,  thin-necked,  siiider-armed  forms 
of  divinities  and  saints  with  whieh  our  religious 
Pantheon  bail  been  peopled,  or  had  we  not  broken 
in  modern  times  the  gloomy  spirit  of  M.ahometanism 
in  the  garb  of  our  Puritanical  fanatics,  we  should 
have  killed  art  too.  (Cheers.)  We  stiould  either  have 
remained  stationary  with  our  old  forms,  because 
they  were  sacred,  or  should  have  continued  in  square 
white-washed  rooms  to  listen  to  a  ilroning  mono- 
tonous expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, and  have  altogether  neglected  those  higher 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  and  that  senseof  beauty,  with 
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which  God  had  endowed  ua,  and  have  been  in  the  same 
position  as  our  Indian  brethren.  It  was  only  J  ately  that 
we  had  begun  to  feel  that  a  worship  of  the  Author  of 
All  might  be  a  true  one,  even  in  a  painted  and  well- 
decorated  church  or  chapel,  and  that  not  every  form 
of  beauty  elevating  our  minds,  or  every  strain  of 
music  touching  our  hearts,  was  an  unpardonable  and 
idolatrous  sin.  (Loud  cheers).  Dr.  Zerfh  then  referred 
to  the  services  Mr.  William  Tayler  had  rendered  in 
the  critical  times  preceiling  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  traced  them  to  that  keen  power 
of  observation  and  deep  psychological  study  by 
which  Mr.  Taylor  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  people  he  had  had  to  govern.  The  lecture  was  a 
real  reflex  of  the  gigantic  impressions  the  Indian 
nature  must  produce,  even  on  the  mind  of  a  well 
organised  and  disciplined  European.  What  a  range 
of  subjects  the  lecturer  had  passed  on  review  !  Reli- 
gious conceptions,  wonderful  trees,  peculiar  horses, 
snake-charmers,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  had 
been  touched  npon,  and  at  last  even  mesmerism. 
Upon  this  latter  subject  he  (Dr.  Zerffi)  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  write  a  book,  in  which  he  had  tried  to 
interest  the  public  to  study  certain  phenomena  from 
a  higher  point  of  view,  as  so  many  a  marvel  of  yes- 
terday had  become  an  intelligible  scientific  problem 
to  be  solved,  even  with  arithmetical  precision.  From 
all  we  heard  the  time  appeared  not  far  when  we 
should  carry  to  the  Indians  the  unalloyed  blessings 
of  pure  art  and  science,  and  thus  alone  gain  them 
over  to  our  higher  Christian  civilisation.    (Cheers.) 

Sir  Kutherford  Alcock  said  that  he  was 
quite  unprepared  to  speak,  and  ouly  did  so  because 
he  had  been  called  upon  by  the  chairman.  As 
regarded  the  productions  of  Japanese  art  they  cer- 
tainly were  very  fine,  and  he  thought  that  Japan 
was  the  England  of  the  Eastern  world,  being,  in  fact, 
in  about  the  same  latitude;  he  had  no  doubt  that 
still  greater  changes  for  the  better  would  take  place 
in  that  country,  provided  that  our  American  cousins 
did  not  put  a  finger  in  the  pie  and  cause  the  progress 
to  become  too  fast. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
Chairman  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
William  Tayler,  who  briefly  replied.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  for  bis  kindness  in 
having  presided,  terminated  the  proceedings.  The 
walls  of  the  larger,  room  of  the  Society — which  was 
crowded — were  covered  ^vith  water-colour  sketches, 
powerful  in  their  naturalness.  Rajahs  on  horse- 
back, Brahmans,  soldiers,  workihg  men,  temples  of 
the  Brahmans,  as  well  as  the  Buddhists,  carts, 
mountain  ranges,  trees,  all  sketched  with  photo- 
graphic fidelity.  IMr.  William  Tayler  is  also  one  of 
the  largest  exhibitors  of  Indian  and  Mahometan 
curiosities  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


PAINTED  METALLIC  HANGINGS  FOR 
MURAL  DECORATION. 

A  PAPER  was  read  before  the  Societ}'  of  Arts 
on    Wednesday  week,  by  Mr.  George   Clark, 
bearing  the  above  title. 

In  justice  to  our  intelligent  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  said  Mr.  Clark,  I  wish  to  mention  that  this 
new  art  is  a  French  invention.  The  first  conception 
of  the  principle  was  the  idea  of  a  journeyman  painter, 
who  saw  damp  walls,  intended  to  be  painted,  covered 
with  tin-foil,  but  he  was  unable  to  realise  and  give  a 
practical  form  to  his  crude  idea.  A  gentleman  of 
mechanical  genius,  who  aided  the  painter,  imagined 
and  produced  the  tools,  and  invented  the  niodus 
operandi^  without  which  the  work  and  production 
could  not  be  economicallj*  done.  An  eminent  Parisian 
decorative  painter  associated  himself  with  the  under- 
taking, and  brought  his  experience  to  bear  on  its 
practical  application.  Their  combined  industry,  in- 
telligence, and  perseverance  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  the  invention,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion follows  : — 

Tin-foil  in  sheets,  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
writing-paper,  is  the  material  on  which  this  new 
style  of  mural  decoration,  including  gilding,  is 
executed.  Tin-foil  is  pliable  and  supple,  sufficiently 
tough  not  to  be  easily  torn,  and  offers  a  smooth 
and  uniform  surface.  It  forms  an  excellent  base 
for  the  work  executed  upon  it.  It  also  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  waterproof,  a  property'  well 
known  to  architects  and  builders,  who  frequently 
use  it  to  cover  damp  walls,  on  which,  without  that 
covering,  any  decorative  work  would  soon  perish. 

The  process  of  executing  the  painting  on  tin 
offers  no  difficulty.  The  sheets  are  manufactnreil 
of  a  width  and  in  lengths  suitable  to  their  applica- 
tion on  the  surfaces  to  be  covered.  At  the  manu- 
factory in  Paris  the  ordinary  widths  made  use  of  are 
from  thirty  to  forty  inches,  and  the  length  five 
metres,  or  rather  more  than  five  yards. 


The  following  are  the  processes,  as  I  saw  them 
carried  out  in  Paris  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Daniel 
&  Co.,  Rue  de  Rocroy: — 

A  portable  frame,  corresponding  in  length  and 
width  to  the  dimensions  of  the  painting  intended  to 
be  produced,  is  placed  on  a  solid  table,  made  as  true 
and  level  as  a  billiard-table.  For  the  perfection  of 
the  work,  the  face  of  this  frame  is  required  to  be 
perfectly'  level,  hard,  and  smooth.  A  sheet  of  glass 
presenting  these  advantages  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  at  first  made  use  of,  but  as  this  material  is 
fragile  and  not  safely  removeable,  stiff  cardboard  of 
the  finest  texture  has  been  substituted  for  glass  ; 
and,  after  successive  improvements,  by  using 
double  cardboards  of  considerable  thickness,  with 
stretchers  and  braces  between  the  two  boards, 
an  appropriate  frame  has  been  produced  well 
adapted  for  the  requirements  of  the  manufacture, 
presenting  a  level,  hard,  and  smooth  surface,  and 
conveniently  portable.  The  sheet  of  tin-foil  is  care- 
fully laid  on  and  extended  over  the  frame  from 
end  to  end,  and  is  smoothed  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  frame  with  a  suitable  tool,  being 
secured  at  both  ends  to  stretch  and  keep  it  from 
shifting.  The  coating  of  ground  colour,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  laid  on  the  tin  sheet  with  a  brush  iu  the 
ordinary  way  of  painting,  so  as  to  cover  the  metal 
with  a  good  coat  of  paint.  This  process  being  com- 
pleted, the  frame  is  removed  into  a  drying-room, 
where  a  regular  temperature  of  80°  to  90°  Fahr.  is 
maintained  b}'  a  sj'stem  of  heating,  which  sends  a 
current  of  hot  air  through  the  room,  and  speedily 
dries  the  coat  of  paint.  For  the  next  process,  when 
the  paint  is  quite  dr}',  the  frame  is  taken  out  of  the 
drying-room  and  placed  on  the  table  before  described. 
The  execution  of  what  may  be  termed  the  decorative 
coat  of  paint  is  produced  by  mechanical  means, 
which  may  be  familiarly  described  as  stencilling  and 
printing,  by  means  of  sheets  of  thin  copper  for  the 
former,  and  rollers  for  the  latter,  much  after  the 
manner  of  staining  paper-hangings.  The  exact 
nature  and  the  mode  of  producing  these  two  kinds  of 
tools,  which  are  the  most  important  instruments  for  the 
artistic  perfection  of  this  new  decorative  work,  I  will 
presently  describe  ;  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  celerit}' 
and  precision  with  which  the  process  is  effected,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  stencil  plate,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  sheet  of  tin,  is  placed  over  the  ground 
coat,  and  the  painter  produces  the  pattern  by  painting 
with  the  brush  over  the  stencil  plate.  Or  if  the 
roller  be  used,  it  is  charged  with  colour,  and  being 
passed  over  the  ground  coat,  produces  in  like  manner 
the  required  pattern.  Both  these  tools  are  sometimes 
alternately  used  to  produce  certain  patterns  or  effects, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  imitations  of  wood  are  stencilled, 
and  those  uf  marbles  printed.  No  grainer,  however 
skilful,  could  attain  the  same  perfection,  or  do  the 
work  in  a  tythe  of  the  time.  The  best  graining  is 
not  an  imitation  of  nature  ;  it  is  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  wood  or  marble,  but  could  hardly  be 
taken  for  nature  itself.  Whereas  the  imitations, 
of  which  specimens  are  before  you,  are  so  exact 
that  skilful  judges  might  take  them  for  reality. 
The  frame  is  now  again  conveyed  to  the  drying- 
room,  and  when  sufficiently''  dry  is  brought  back 
to  the  table,  and  the  paint  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  varnish ;  this  again  being  dried  as  before,  the 
painted  sheet  of  tin  is  ready  for  use.  If  more  highl_v- 
finishedwork  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  imitations 
of  the  finest  woods  and  marbles,  a  second  coat  of 
varnish  is  laid  on,  and  this  again,  after  being  dried, 
is  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  finish  by  being 
polished  on  the  frame.  The  painted  sheets,  of  any 
degree  of  finish,  are  removed  from  the  frame,  and 
after  being  dusted  with  soap-powder,  are  roiled  on 
cj'linders,  being  now  in  a  merchantable  form,  ready 
for  sale  and  application  with  the  same  facility 
as  paper-hangings.  But  it  is  well  here  to  observe 
that  the  difference  between  painted  metallic 
hangings  and  paper-hangings  is,  that  on  the  former 
the  decoration  is  oil-painting,  and  when  applied  to 
any  surface  is  more  durable  than  painting  on  such 
surface  by  the  ordinary  method,  whilst  the  base  or 
lining  being  metal,  the  painted  decoration  is  effec- 
tually protected  from  damp.  These  advantages 
make  it  superior,  not  oidy  to  ordinary  painting, 
but,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  to  paper-hangings, 
which  are  stained  with  water-colours  of  much  shorter 
duration,  and  subject  to  the  effects  of  damp  both  in 
the  walls  aud  externally. 

The  application  of  the  painted  metallic  hangings 
to  either  wood,  stone,  plaster  or  iron  surfaces,  offers 
no  difficulty.  The  operation  is  somewhat  similar  to 
putting  up  paper-h.angings,  with  this  difference,  that 
with  the  latter  the  paper  is  pasted  over  at  the  back 
before  being  hung,  and  with  the  former  the  surface 
to  be  decorated  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
ailhesive  varnLsh,  on  which,  after  it  has  been  left  to 
dry  partially,  the  painted  tin  is  affixed  with 
great    ease.      So    little    is    the   difficulty  that    any 


skilled  paper-hanger  can,  after  a  few  hours*  practice 
do  the  work  successfully.  From  the  extreme  flexi- 
bilit}'  of  tin-foil,  mouldings  and  cornices  are  covered 
with  the  metallic  hangings  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  with  a  smoothness  of  surface  and  sharp- 
ness of  outline  at  the  edges  and  mitres  which  the 
painter's  brush  cannot  rival. 

These  last  effects  are  obtained  by  covering  undu- 
lating surfaces  with  the  painted  material,  of  dimen- 
sions slightly  larger,  say  ^in.  to  :^in.  in  length  and 
width,  than  the  superficial  measure.  By  this  contri- 
vance when  the  painted  tin -foil  is  affixed  on  any  sur- 
face with  the  varnish,  the  excess  of  length  or  width  is 
cut  p.way  along  a  straight  edge  with  a  sharp  knife, 
which  leaves  the  edge  of  the  work  clean,  and  invisible 
where  two  edges  meet.  It  is  thus  that  the  close 
joints  are  obtained  in  mouldings  and  mitres  as  in  the 
specimens  exhibited. 

The  varnish  used  for  fixing  the  material  is  of  the 
nature  of  gold-size,  but  more  adhesive.  Being  of 
itself  "  hydrofuge"  it  adds  to  the  protection  of  the 
paint  against  damp. 

The  manufacture  of  the  tools  before-mentioned 
(the  stencil-place  and  printing-roller)  deserves  notice 
as  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance.  The  first 
operation  in  their  production  is  to  make  a  drawing 
of  the  grain  or  pattern  of  the  wood  or  marble.  For 
that  purpose  a  selected  slab  is  placed  before  an  artist, 
who  traces  an  exact  copy  of  the  pattern  on  prepared 
paper,  from  which  the  drawing  is  transferred,  when 
a  stencil  is  required,  on  to  a  tin  sheet  of  copper 
covered  on  both  sides  with  a  coat  of  wax. 

Then,  with  a  graving  tool,  as  in  etching,  the  wax 
is  removed  from  the  lines,  and  spots,  and  figures  of 
the  pattern,  whereby,  in  those  places,  the  copper  on 
that  side  is  laid  bare.  The  sheet  of  copper  is  after- 
wards plunged  into  au  acid  bath,  in  which  the  de- 
sign of  the  pattern  is  bitten  through,  thus  producing 
a  perfect  stencil  of  the  imitative  copy  of  the  original 
slab.  The  tool  is  now  ready  for  use.  When  a 
roller  has  to  be  made,  the  drawing  is  transferred  to 
a  stout  piece  of  buff  leather,  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  and  the  material  between  the  lines  and 
marks  of  the  pattern  is  cut  away,  as  in  wood- 
engraving,  the  pattern  remaining  in  relief.  The 
leather  so  prepared  being  fastened  to  a  large  wooden 
cjdindt'r,  this  tool  is  also  ready  for  use.  Being 
charged  with  colour,  it  reproduces  the  pattern  of  the 
wood  or  marble  on  the  tiu-foil,  in  the  manner  before- 
mentioned. 

The  process  is  successfully  applied  to  gilding. 
Gold  leaf  is  laid  aud  fixed  on  a  sheet  of  tin,  in  the 
workshop,  in  the  usual  waj',  without  any  waste  of 
the  precious  metal,  whilst  in  ordinary  gilding  the 
loss  is  usually  estimated  at  25  per  cent.  The  gilded 
foil,  which  may  be  produced  burnished  or  matt,  being 
cut  in  strips  to  the  required  dimensions,  is  readily 
applied  to  frames,  mouldings,  poles,  or  rods,  pre- 
viuush'  coated  with  adhesive  varnish.  The  foil  being 
remarkably  flexible,  easily  follows  the  sinuosities  of 
the  work,  and  the  gilding  thus  produced  is  equal  to 
the  best  gilding  by  the  ordinary  method  on  wood  or 
plaster,  and  superior  on  iron  or  zinc,  not  being  liable 
to  oxidation,  which,  in  time,  eats  away  the  gold 
laid  on  those  metals. 

About  a  year  before  the  late  war,  the  first  appli- 
cation of  painted  tin  hangings  was  successfully 
made  in  several  houses  in  Paris.  Soon  after  order 
was  restored  in  that  city,  this  new  style  of  decoration 
was  ailnpted  by  several  French  architects,  and  espe- 
cially l)y  M.  Blondel,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  who 
now  introduces  it  in  preference  to  decorative  paint- 
ing with  the  brush  for  the  works  he  undertakes,  a 
handsome  saloon  in  his  own  house  being  so  decorated. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  COMPETITION. 

TO-DAY  aud  to-morrow  two  more  sets  of  designs 
for  schools  for  the  London  School  Board  are  on 
view  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  in 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  competition  for  the  Essex-street, 
Stepney,  schools  is  limited ;  that  for  the  site  in 
Beazlej'-crescent,  Old  Ford,  is  an  open  one.  We 
applied  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  for  the  names  of 
the  architects  in\nted  to  the  limited  competition,  and 
for  other  information,  and  were  informed  that  the 
Board  had  ordered  that  no  information  should  be 
given  to  the  press.  Other  public  bodies,  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  City  Sewers 
Commission,  &c.,  scud  us  their  printed  reports  and 
intimations  when  important  business  is  to  be  brought 
before  them.  Any  information  we  have  been  able  to 
givft  about  the  doings  of  the  School  Board  has  had 
to  be  sought,  and  now  our  applications  are  met  by 
a  refusal.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
members  of  School  Board  are  somewhat  shy  of 
publicity.  The  majority  id"  thorn  are  probably  con- 
sciously ignorant  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  and 
hence  the  late  frequent  resignations.  We  wait 
patiently  for  their  more  cot;rteous  aud  business-like 
successors. 
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STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN  GLASGOW. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  this  week  is  of  a  house 
in  Bath-street,  Glasgow,  wliich  was  built  about 
twelve  years  ago  by  tlie  late  Sir.  John  Cairney,  glass- 
stainer,  and  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
George  Thomson,  architects  in  that  city.  Balli- 
strcet  is  a  quiet  thoroughfare  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Glasgow,  liaving  in  its  east  end  a  few  places  of 
business  and  in  its  west  such  mansions  as  that  in 
which  I.ord-Provost  Lumsden  entertaineil  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  building  illustrated  is 
in  the  former,  and  was  planned  for  (generally)  shops 
and  counting-houses,  and  a  workshop  and  warehouse 
for  the  proprietor's  own  use.  The  site  being  on  a 
ravine  (the  course  of  S.  Enoch's  Burn)  gave  an 
opportunitj'  for  two  stories  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  in  the  lowest  were  constructed  Mr. 
Cairney's  kilns  and  furnaces.  The  building  faces  the 
south  in  a  COft.  wide  street,  and  is  supported  on 
the  east  by  the  IMechanics'  Institution,  a  building 
erected  about  the  same  time  from  competition-designs 
by  Mr.  Salmon,  and  on  the  west  by  a  business-pur- 
posed tenement,  and  also  of  about  the  same  date^ 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Baird.  The  style  is  that 
peculiar  variety  of  Greek  which  the  Slessrs.  Thom- 
son ni.iy  he  said  to  have  created,  and  by  which  they 
have  achieved  a  not  only  high  but  widely-spread 
reputation.  The  building  is  now  the  property  of 
Messrs.  liuwley  &  Dick,  oil-merchants,  by  whom  it 
is  partly  occupied. 


KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  last  ordinary  general  meeting  but  one  of 
this  Institute  for  the  present  session  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  lost,  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Charles 
ll.adfield,  of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Phene',  Carlton- 
terrace.  Oakley-street,  were  elected  Fellows ;  and 
Mr.  Horatio  K.  Bromhead,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr. 
Capel  N.  Tripp,  of  Gloucester,  were  elected  Asso- 
ciates. 

The  PitEsiDENT  stated  that  in  consequence  of  a 
representation  made  by  the  Committee  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Ancient  Monuments,  the  Turkish 
Government  proposed  to  take  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ruins  at  Baalbec.  Lord  Granville 
evidently  took  considerable  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  if  an  English  engineer  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  ruins  the  Institute  would  have  done 
some  service  in  taking  up  the  subject. 

Several  donations  to  the  Library  having  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  PitESiDKNT  said  that  n  the  occasion  of  the 
last  annual  Conference  considerable  interest  was 
created  by  the  visits  paid  by  country  members  to 
works  in  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  hajipy  to  say 
that  a  communication  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Penrose  to  the  effect  that  he  would  have  mncli 
pleasure  in  showing  members  over  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Sir  Dighy  Wyatt  h.id  also  intimated 
that  he  would  be  hap|iv  to  show  members  over  any 
of  the  works  connected  with  the  India  Department. 
The  executive  of  the  Institute  had  been  in  commu- 
nication with  some  distinguished  public  characters 
in  reference  to  the  annual  baui|uct,  and  the  day  to 
be  fi.xed  for  the  festival  would  depend  on  the  reply 
which  was  daily  expected  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 

C.M'T.VIN  Se:i)Dox,  K.E.,  then  reail  a  very  elabo- 
rate paper  on  "Maxwell's  Diagrams  of  Stress," 
which  was  >upplenientary  to  the  paper  he  re.id  (m 
the  *J2nd  ult.,  "On  our  Present  Knowledge  of  Build- 
ing ^laterials,  and  How  to  Improve  it."  Wo  give 
part  of  the  latter  paper  this  week,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  follow,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the 
discussion,  which  took  place  on  Monday  evening  last. 
the  speakers  being  Major-General  Soitt,  R.lv,  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  Mr.  .1.  P.  Sedilon,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Jlr. 
Thoni.is  Morris,  Mr.  Dynes,  Mr.  H.  Dawson,  and 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy  giving  some 
account  of  his  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength  of 
materials.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Captain 
Seddon,  Major-General  Scott,  and  Jlr.  Kirkaldy, 
and  the  meeting  terminated.  The  last,  meeting  of 
the  present  session  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
June  10,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  bj-  the  Presi- 
dent, Str.  T.  H.  AVyatt,  "On  the  Works  at  the 
New  Liverpool  Exchange."  This  meeting  will  also 
serve  as  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Conference,  which  will  extend  over  the  three  or  four 
following  days. 


NEW  DRILL-HALL  FOR   THE    QUEEN'S 
EDINBURGH  RIFLE  BRIG.VDE. 

THE  want  of  a  good    and  commodious  drill-hall, 
says  the  Scotsman,  has  long  been  experieticed 
by  the    Edinburgh  RiHe  Volunteers.     There  was  no 
building  large  enough  for  the  drilling  of  (say)  two  or 
three  companies,  when  the  weather  was  unfavourable 
for  out-door  exercise,  or  when  the  dark  evenings  of 
winter  rendered  field-work  in  the  (jueen's    Park   im- 
possible.    It  is  true  that   the  Corn   ICxt-Iiange  was 
available,  and  it  was  used  by  the  City  Volunteers  ; 
but  the  double  row  of  pillars  in  that  building  caused 
sad  breaks  in  the  drill,  and  put  the  men  out.     Ac- 
cordingly, some  18  months  ago,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  the    volunteer  movement    formed 
themselves  into  a  joint-stock    company,   of    which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maedonald  is    chairman,  for    the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  drill-hall  worthy  of  the  Queen's 
Edinburgh  Brigade  and  the  metropolis   of  .Scotland. 
A  site,  central  and  spacious,  was  soon  after  secured  at 
Forrest-road.     The    preparation    of  plans   was  en- 
trusted to  Captain  Menzies,    of  Messrs.  Stewart    & 
Men/.ies,   architects   and    civil  engineers,    and    from 
his  designs    has   been    erected  a  drill-hall  of  noble 
proportions  and  elegant    appearance.     The   interior 
of  the  h.ill  measures  135ft.  by  Odft.,  and  the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  the  semicircular 
roof  is  4Gft.     The  walls,  which  are  of  varying  thick- 
ness according  to  the  strain  they  have  to  bear,   rise 
13ft.  above    the  thior.     Tlie  sides   are  divided    into 
ten  hays    by  means    of  pilasters,  with    frieze   and 
cornice  above.     From  the  top  of  the  pilasters  spring 
strong,    but  light  and  elegant,  iron    girders,    which 
span  the  width  of  the  hall.     The  girders  are  crossed 
with  wooden  purlins  4ft.  apart,  and  the  whole  covered 
over  with    clean    sarking.     Then   there    is    super- 
posed a  skin  of  felt,  the  object   of  which  is,  in    the 
the  absence  of  any   heating    apparatus,  to  keep    the 
building  warm  ;  and  the  felt  is  in  turn  covered  with 
slates,  or,  where  the  .slope  of  the  roof  is  too  Hat,  with 
zinc.     The  hall  is  remarkably  well  lighted  by  three 
stretches  of  glass  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,    and    thorough  ventilation    is    secured  by 
means   of  louvre-boarding  on  e.ach  side  of  the  centre 
light.     The  floor  is  of  Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  laid 
down  by  the  Scottish    Val  de   Travers  (Company — • 
this  being  the  first  large  building  in   Scotland  where 
this  system  of  flooring  has    been    employed.     It    is 
said  to  be  extremely  durable,   and  to    be  pleasant 
to  drill  upon.    At    the  north   end  of  the   building 
a     gallery,      capable     of     accommodating     ninety 
people,     projects    from    tlie    wall;     and    at    night 
the    entire    h.all    will     be    illuminated    by    means 
of     two     rows     of     four-centre     starlights.*    The 
hall   has    already    been    used    for    drill    purposes, 
although  it  will  not  be  completely  linished  for  five  or 
six  weeks  to  come.     It  is  the  largest  roon\  in  Edin- 
burgh,   if    not  in  Scotland  ;  and  certainly  it  is  the 
most  complete  and  commodious   drill-hall  north  of 
the    Tweed.     Architecturally    speaking,    its  leading 
and  best  feature  is  the  very  light  roof  and  ver}'  large 
span.     At  the  north  end  of  the  drill-hall,  and  on  the 
ground    floor,    there    is    a     room    54ft.     in    length, 
for  company  meetings  and   musketry  classes,  while 
adjoining  are  improved  latrines  and  store-rooms.    On 
the  first  floor  of  this  projection  there  is  an  armoury 
capable  of  storing  0^5110  stands  of  arms.     Access  to 
the  armoury  is  had  by  a  central  staircase,  which  also 
leads  to  the  gallery  projecting  into  the  hall.     At  the 
north-east  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  ground  floor,  there 
is  a  reading-room  28ft  by  llift.,  with  a  hall-keeper's 
house,  having  a  private  staircase  from    the  outside, 
immediately  above.     This  house  is  to  be  occupied  by 
one  of  the   staff-sergeants  of   the  tjueen's  Edinburgh 
Brigade.  To  the  drill-h.all  there  will  be  two  entrances 
— the  main  one  being  at  the  south  end,  terminating 
in  a  splayed  angle,  and  communicating  with  Forrest- 
road  by  a  passage  10ft.  wide  leading  right  through 
the   corner    block    of  front   buildings.       The    other 
access  is   from  the  lane   recently  formed    near   the 
north  end  of  Forrest-road.     Below  the  armoury  pro- 
vision is  m.ade  for  coal  stores,    and   for    putting  in 
boilers  in  the  event  of  its  being  found   necessary  to 
heat   the  b.all    at  any  future  time.     In    connection 
with  the  hall  there  will  be  oflices  for  the  use  of  the 
brigade.     These    are    placed    in  the    large  block  of 
buildings  at  the  south  or  main  entrance,  from  which 
a   private    stair    leads    to   the    first    flat,    where    an 
ordiTly-room,  staff-sergeants'  rooms,  vtc.,    are  pro- 
vided.     The   whtde   buildings    and   accessories    arc 
most  complete,  ami  reflect  credit  on  the  architect  and 
promoters  of  the  undertaking. 


A  new  Weslcyan  Chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Frizingh.aU.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Jfessrs.  Jackson  &  Longley,  architects, 
Bradford.  Tlio  cost  of  the  siruclure,  wbich 
meiwures  extern,ally  77ft.  by  4'.'ft..  affording  accom- 
modatiou  for  440  persons,  is  £2, GOO. 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 
T^HE  design  for  villa  illustrated  in  our  hast  week's 
-L  issue  was  submitted  in  this  competition, 
and  placed  by  the  referees  second  in  order  of  merit. 
The  materials  supposed  to  be  used  in  its  construction 
were,  for  the  exterior,  pitch -faced  w.ill  stones,  with 
ashlar  dressings,  green  Westmoreland  slates  for  the. 
roof,  and  red  ridge  tiling.  Internally,  the  finishings 
to  be  of  pitch  pine,  picked  out  in  ebony,  and  polished. 
The  glazing  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  windows 
to  be  leaded,  and  for  the  lower  British  plate.  The 
author  of  this  design  is  Mr.  James  Ledingham,  29, 
Hanover-square,  Bradford. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
Drifkiei.d. — At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
on  Thursd.ay  week,  the  members  proceeded  to  examine 
and  consider  the  school  plans  ,is  further  altered  and 
modified  by  Mr.  Paul,  the  architect,  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Board.  In  the  letter  accompanying  the 
plans,  sections,  .and  perspective,  Mr.  Paul  stated  that 
the  arrangements  were  now  simple  and  good,  and,  as 
the  Boaril  required  a  plain  type  of  building,  he  hoped 
the  plans  would  now  be  approved  of.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  meeti[ig  with  Mr.  Paul  before 
sending  the  plans  to  the  Education  Department  for 
approval. 

HeckmondwiivE. — .\t  an  extraordinary  meeting 
on  Monday,  Messrs.  Holtom  &  Connor  were  ap- 
pointed architects  to  the  School  Board. 

Irswicii. — At  the  penultimate  meeting  of  the 
School  Board,  Rlr.  Butterworth's  plans  for  new 
schools  in  Wherstead-road  were  provisionally  ac- 
cepted, and  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  com- 
municate, with  Mr.  Butterworth.  Aftur  some 
discussion  the  clerk  was  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Butterworth,  informing  him  that  his  plans 
had  been  approved,  provided  that  the  building  could 
be  executed  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  manner  for 
the  sum  of  X2,500,  with  such  alterations  as  the 
Board  might  require,  and  which  would  not  materiallj' 
enhance  the  cost.  With  reference  to  the  Argyle 
Estate,  the  committee  decided  that  the  plans  of  Jlr. 
H.  M.  Eytou  should  be  selected  upon  the  basis 
named  by  him,  £1,875.  At  the  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day week  the  chairman  said  the  clerk  had  received  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  plans.  On  the  Uth  of 
May  he  wrote,  by  direction  of  the  Board,  to  the 
Education  Department  for  further  instructions  as  to 
the  matter  of  specifications,  first  as  to  the  form  in 
which  such  specifications  must  be  drawn  out,  and, 
secondly,  what  amount  of  detail  as  to  quantities  and 
prices  shouhl  be  emhodied.  The  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  specifications 
should  be  acconipauied  by  details  of  quantities  and 
prices.  Before  proceeding,  however,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  specifications  and  detailed  plans  it  was 
desirable  that  plans  of  the  proposed  sites  should  be 
sent  for  their  lordships'  approval.  The  chairman 
explained  that  before  the  Board  could  construct 
their  buildings,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
must  be  apiiroved,  but  the  effect  of  the  last  letter 
received  was  that  their  lordships  wished  to  see  the 
plans  before  giving  this  Board  the  trouble  to  get  out 
specifications  and  estimates. 

ScARnoi:ouGii. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this 
boiird  held  on  Wednesday  week,  the  designs,  with 
estimates,  submitted  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
infaiits'  school  at  Falsgrave  having  been  considered, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  plans  submitted  by  the 
following  architects  be  selected  : — Messrs.  Alley  & 
Wilson,  Macichester ;  Mr.  D.  Oldfield,  London ; 
Messrs.  Stewart  &  Bury,  Scarborough ;  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  Wakefield;  and  that  Messrs.  Stewart  & 
Bury  be  requesteil  to  show  their  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  a  future  extension  of  the  school.  At  a 
sppcial  meeting  on  Monday  hast,  the  Cinnmittee 
appointed  to  examine  the  plans  recommended  those 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Bury,  Scarborough, 
and  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Wakefield,  as  best  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Board.  The  Board  eventually 
accepted  Sir.  Watson's  plau.  The  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  advertise  for  tenders  so  soon  as  the 
details  were  cojnpleted. 


S.  M.\uk'sCmiuch,  Lewish.\m. — The e.ast window 
of  this  church  Inis  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  re- 
presenting theCrucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  the  scenes 
attending  bis  Passion.  A  window  (proposed  to  be 
one  of  a  series)  has  also  been  placed  in  the  south 
aisle,  represeutnig  the  Raising  ol  the  Widow's  Son, 
subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  choir  in  (^onuuemo- 
ration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  restoration  to  health. 
Tliu  whole  has  been  executed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Layers,  Barraud,  &Weatlake,  with  the  generalsuper- 
vision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

IT  lias  been  1113'  good  fortune  to  litrlit  on  the 
Inventory  of  the  Conventual  Buildings 
of  Westmiustcr  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
solution. As  it  may  be  agreeable  to  your 
readers  to  have  a  succinct  account  of  the  in- 
formation thus  gained,  in  combination  with 
that  given  in  the  early  C'hapter  Books,  to 
■which  the  Dean  kindly  gave  me  access, 
and  the  "  Custumal"  of  Ware,  which  was 
summarised  by  me  in  the  "Ecclesiastic"  of 
1866,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  appearance  of  the  Precinct 
at  that  time.  Entering  by  a  double  gate- 
house, which  faced  on  the  west  Tothill-street, 
and  on  the  south  the  court  known  as  the 
Elms  (now  forming  part  of  Great  Dean's- 
yard),  we  enter  between  two  walls  into  the 
court ;  on  the  north  are  the  buildings  forming 
the  Kitchen  and  Butteries  of  the  Abbot's 
Lodge,  still  existing;  before  us  is  the  Porter's 
Gate,  and  on  our  right  the  INIalthouse.  Pro- 
ceeding eastward,  we  find  the  latter  strike  off 
southward  with  a  large   gate-house,   and  a  | 


called,  perhaps,  from  liangings  of  tapestry 
representing  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City. 

Returning  to  our  former  position,  opposite 
the  Porter's  Lodge,  and  again  turning  east- 
ward, we  enter  the  Forensic  (or  outer)  Parlour, 
where  merchants  exhibited  their  ^^■ares,  and 
visitors  to  the  monks  were  received.  At  the 
south  side  a  staircase,  lighted  by  loops  and  a 
window  opening  into  the  Refectory,  is  pierced 
in  the  wall,  and  was  probably  used  by  the 
person  who  rang  the  cymbal  or  cloister  bell. 
The  Butteries  stood,  southward  of  this 
Parlour. 

We  now  enter  the  Cloister  ;  in  the  south 
alley  is  the  great  door  of  the  Refectory,  and 
eastward  of  it  the  Lavatory,  with  four  niclics 
for  towels  used  by  the  community  before  hall, 
and  a  detached  niche,  which  held  the  towel 
reserved  for  guests,  as  we  learn  from  Ware's 
"  Custumal." 

On  passing  into  the  site  of  the  Refectory, 
the  north  wall  is  seen  retaining  its  line  of 
Decorated  windows,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
south  wall  is  marked  by  a  Norman  arcade,  and 


century,  used  for  the  entertainment  of  guests 
after  hall :  it  still  exhibits  mural  colouring,  and 
canopied  niclie  for  the  image  over  a  water 
drain  divided  l)y  a  ledge.  The  other  bays 
held  the  dry  goods  and  stores  of  the  Convent. 
At  the  end  of  this  cloister  is  a  large  stone 
with  a  ring,  corresponding  with  another  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  little  cloister, 
marking  the  terminations  of  the  Common 
Jakes  or  Rere  Dorter,  which  ran  at  right 
angles  to  the  great  Dormitory. 

Little  Dcan's-yard  contained  the  Inner 
Guest  House  ;  the  Ilostry  Garden  was  on  the 
south  side  of  College-street,  adjoining  the 
Bowling  Green,  now  indicated  by  the  name 
of  Bowling  Alley. 

AVe  enter  a  large  arch,  running  eastward 
from  the  Dark  Cloister ;  on  the  south  is 
Litlington's  Tower,  used  as  a  belfry  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  on  the 
north  a  room  inaptly  called  S.  Anne's  Chapel, 
but  only  remarkable  now  from  a  round-sided 
orifice  which  slightly  resembles  a  stoup. 

Entering  the  Little  Cloisters,  standing  in  the 
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granary  over  cellarage  Cafterwards  used  as 
the  scholars'  Dormitory),  facing  tlie  long  line 
of  building  still  in  i.itu,  which  was  called  the 
Calbege,  from  the  large  keel  or  cooling-tub 
used  in  the  vaulted  cellarage,  and  at  a  later 
date  known  as  the  Long  House,  or  sometimes 
as  the  "  House  with  the  Tub  in  it ;"  which  ter- 
minates in  the  Tower  at  the  entrance  of  Little 
Dean's-yard,  then  known  as  the  Blackstolc 
Tower,  and  broken  by  a  low  doorway  which 
led  into  the  kitchen  court.  The  upper  range 
of  rooms  was  occupied  by  the  bailiff,  cellarer, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Convent.  It  was 
built  by  Litlington. 

Passing  under  the  gate  on  our  right  is  the 
Porter's  Lodge,  on  the  left  an  opening  into 
the  Abbot's  Lodge,  built  round  a  court,  with 
his  hall  (now  the  Scholars'  Hall)  on  the  west; 
the  Gallery  [a  large  deambulatory  opening 
in  bed-chambers  on  the  east],  with  a  Chapel 
extending  eastward  to  the  Cloisters;  and  on 
the  north  the  Jericho  Parlour,  reached  by 
steps,  and  connected  by  an  Entry  [or  inter- 
vening room]  with  the  Jerusalem  Parlour,  so 


the  "  frater  "  hole  or  hutch,  consisting  of  two 
square-headed  openings,  for  the  passage  of 
food  from  the  kitchen.  The  modern  west 
wall  is  built  up  with  fragments  of  tile  and 
battlements.  Parallel  with  the  Refectory 
was  the  ^Misericord,  or  Long  Chamber,  used 
for  eating  Hesh  meat,  and  under  the  Sub- 
Dean's  house  considerable  remains  of  this 
room  exist. 

In  the  Eastern  Cloister  the  doorstep  of  the 
original  Dormitory  remains;  the  present  library 
formed  the  northern  jiortion  of  this  room, 
and  communicated  by  stairs  and  a  bridge 
over  the  Rcvestry  [which  contained  S.  P'aith's 
altar]  with  the  transept.  A  long  line  of 
cellarage  under  the  Dormitory  flanks  the  ea.st 
side  of  the  Dark  t'loister.  The  two  first  bays 
compose  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  formerly  the 
Treasury  of  the  Abbey  in  times  of  danger. 
The  next  two  compartments,  now  used  as 
the  scholar's  gymnasium,  formed  the  Regular 
Parlour,  where  conveisation  was  allowed,  and 
open  eastward  into  S.  Dunstan's  Chapel, 
which  was   subsequently,  in    the  thirteenth 


site  of  an  earlier  building,  and  retaining  some 
Mediaeval  doois,  and  forming  originally  S. 
Katherine's  or  the  Intirniary  Garden,  we 
proceed  up  the  southern  alley,  passing  an 
original  loop  in  the  west  wall,  and  the  earlier 
doorways.  On  our  right,  at  the  upper  end, 
is  a  slype  which  led  into  the  gardens  of  the 
obedientiaries,  and  towards  the  stables,  out- 
houses, and  mill.  In  front  of  us  is  a  door 
opening  into  the  Infirmary  Hall,  which  iu 
its  north  wall  exhibits  a  Normau  door  ;  on 
the  outside,  are  traces  of  a  fireplace  and  indi- 
cations of  a  room  over  the  south  aisle  of  S. 
Katherine's  Chapel. 

The  latter  is  entered  through  a  central  door 
in  the  east  alley,  and  in  1S6G  I  contributed 
an  account  of  its  appearance  to  the  pages  of 
Once  (I  Week.  Against  the  west  wall  are  two 
half  pilasters.  A  portion  of  the  original  tiled 
floor  remains  on  the  south  side,  with  two 
pillars  of  the  nave  arcade.  On  the  north  side 
we  see  the  bases  of  other  jiiUars,  two  of  which 
arc  hexagonal,  and  apparently  of  later  date 
than  the  Transitional  Norman  piers  opposite 
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to  them.  Tlic  return  eastern  wall  of  the 
nortli  aisle  remains.  Two  altars  stood  at  this 
end  of  the  nave.  Of  the  chancel  two  bays  on 
the  south  with  Pointed  arclies,  remain.  The 
three  nave  arches  still  cxistin;;  exhibit  mould- 
ings of  the  billet,  chevron,  and  battlement 
ornament,  under  an  indented  string-course, 
over  which  once  rose  the  clerestory.  A 
number  of  rooms  bearing  various  names,  and 
two  "  Sickmen's  chambers."  adjoined  tlie 
Cloister,  which  reminds  us  of  the  correspond- 
ing one  at  Gloucester.  The  "clausuralapidea" 
•was  Titlington's  work. 

On  thenorth  side  of  the  Ohapel,  on  the 
gi-ound  whicli  is  now  being  rapidly  covered 
■with  the  new  l!ecciver"s  1  louse,  there  arc 
some  iircplaccs  remaining,  and,  detached,  the 
jamb  of  a  window  of  thetinu;  of  Henry  VI., 
with  an  oblique  orifice  of  earlier  date 
adjoining,  which  I  venture  to  assume  are 
relics  of  the  Prior's  Chapel. 

The  inventory  of  furniture  is  complete,  and 
many  points  of  arrangement  in  the  minster 
itselif  are  cleared  up  ;  for  instance,  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Faith  is  fixed  to  the  I'evestry,  and  S. 
Blaize's  altar  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from 
it.  Islip's  Chapel  was  really  a  double  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Xamo  of  Jesus,  and  as 
at  S.  Alban's  a  matin  altar  stood  under  the 
♦•Lantern  Place  :"  an  altar  of  "  Our  Lady," 
and  a  "  Leaning  Cross  "  were  common  also 
to  both  of  these  grand  churches. 

At  ^^'altham  some  documents  have  enabled 
me  to  prove  that  the  Lady  Cliapel  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  the  nave  a  parish 
church,  and  its  lateral  adjunct  the  Chapel  of 
T^ady  Kcos,  built  over  a  charnel.  The  plan 
of  the  conventual  buildings  I  have  also  been 
enabled  to  deduce  from  an  inventory. 

iLs.CKEXZiE  E.  C.  Walcott. 

58,  Belgrave-road,  S.W. 


TITE  INTRODUCTIOX  OF  THE  ANGI.O- 
ITAI,I.\N  STYLE  UNDER  IXIGO  .TONES 
AND  SIR  CHKISTOrHER  AVliEN.' 

THE  first  of  the  two  names  to  which  I  desire  to 
direct  your  attention   is   tliat  of  Iiiigo  .Jones, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture into  England.     Hewasborn  in  l.'>72.     It  has 
been  said  by  one  of  his  biographers   that  he  derived 
his  Christian  name,  Inigo,  from  some   .Spanish  nier- 
chants   settled   in   London  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
and  who  had  dealings  with  his   father,  who  carried 
on  the  trade  of  a  tailor  within   the  sound  of  Bow 
bells.     Some  have  said   that  Inigo  w'as  apprenticed 
to  a  joiner,  while  others  affirm  that  h?  was  carefully 
educated  for  professional  pursuits.     All   are  agreed, 
however,  that  in  early  life  he  manifested  a  decided 
talent  for   the  fine  arts,  and  produced    some   very 
good  landscape  p.-iiiUings,  which   are  still  preserved. 
To  these   high   talents  were  united  a  character  for 
great  honesty  and  general  intelligence,  which  gained 
liim  the  contidence  and  patronage  of  several  leading 
men  of  the  time,   among  whom  are  mentioned  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  rembroke.     Ey   the  latter  he 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  study  landscape  painting  about 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  he  profited 
greatly   by   the  study  of  the  master-pieces  of  that 
country,  the  cradle  as  it  then  was  of  the  revival  of 
the  arts  of  jiainting,    sculpture,   and    architecture. 
He  proceeded  to  Venice,  where  the  works  of  Palladio 
inspired  him  with  a  love  for  the  study  of  architec- 
tiu-e.     Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  city  of  Venice,  as  it  then  ai)peared, 
rising  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  glowing 
with    marble  palaces,    churches,    and    other   stately 
buildings.     When    Inigo    visited  Venice.    I'alladii.'s 
name  was  paramount   in  architecture  through  Italy, 
if  not  throughout  ICurope  ;   though   he   himself  bad 
been  laid  quietly  in  the  grave  some  twenty  years 
before,  bis  works  lived,  and  were  becoming  each  day 
better  known   and  more  admired.     Architects  from 
all    lands    made   pilgri?iiages  to    the  shores   of    the 
Brenta    and  the    Adriatic  to    inspect    the   master- 
pieces of  his  genius,    a  genius   which    appears    the 
more  astounding  when  we   recollect  that  he  had  for 
hLs  immediate  predecessors  such  men  as  Brunclleschi, 
Leon  Eattista,  Alberta.  Hramante,  Balthazar  Peruzzi, 
San  Miclieli  and  .San  Gallo.  all  of  whom  had  stamped 
an   individuality    upon    the    architecture    of     their 
county ;  but   I'alludio  ])referred   to  go   back  for  his 
inspiration  to  the  <Tiginal  fountains  of   antiquity, 
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rather  than  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  pander 
to  the  growing  thirst  for  novelty  and  elaboration  that 
culminated  half  a  century  later,  under  the  fanciful  but 
meretricious  pencil  of  Frani,-ois  Borromini.  The 
wealth  and  taste  of  the  Venetian  nobles  and  mer- 
chant princes  found  an  exponent  in  the  palaces 
erected  by  Palladio  with  so  profuse  a  hand  in  and 
around  tlie  Fair  City  of  the  Waters. 

Under  his  hand  a  bare  and  uninteresting  island 
became  a  shrine  of  art  and  a  dream  of  the  imagina- 
tion for  ever.  Those  who  visit  Venice  now,  in  its  de- 
cay and  desolation,  can  form  but  a  me.agre  notion  of 
what  it  w.as  at  the  time  of  (tur  architect's  visit, 
tiashing  back  the  sunshine  from  its  gilded  spires, 
and,  by  its  colour,  and  the  beauty  of  its  architecture, 
presenting  a  thousand  ]>ictures,  which  such  a  mind 
as  that  of  Inigo  Jones  could  so  well  appreciate  and 
enjoy.  Of  Palladio  it  has  been  siiid,  and  said  with 
justice,  that  "None  of  his  predecessors,  in  imitating 
the  antique,  had  so  happily  steered  the  middle  course 
between  exactness  and  pedantry,  and  given  us 
severity  without  rudeness,  liberty  without  license, 
and  so  well  succeeded  in  popularising  the  ancient 
.architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  and  drawing  it  in 
to  serve  the  wants  and  desires  of  his  own  age  and 
country.  This  does  not  apply  to  Italy  alone,  for  it 
was  from  the  works  of  Palladio  that  both  .Jones  and 
Wren,  both  GIbbs  and  Chambers,  drew  so  largely  in 
their  English  buildings  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Not  alone  in  Italy  and  in 
England,  but  soon  throughout  Europe,  the  taste  of 
Palladio  became  predomiiumt.  We  can  well  under- 
stand how  much  our  architect  profited  bj'  his  visit 
to  Venice,  then  gloiving,  as  we  have  said,  with  the 
gorgeous  and  beautiful  works  recently  completed  l)y 
that  master-hand,  a  master  who  had  also  enriched 
the  literature  of  his  profession  by  a  treatise  on  archi- 
tecture which  proved  his  erudition  to  be  equal  to  his 
artistic  powers  and  antiquarian  researches.  This 
splendid  book  went  through  three  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  civilisation. 

Inigo  .Jones  would  doubtless  also  visit  Rome,  and 
see  the  grand  frontispiece  of  S.  Peter's,  proceeding 
under  Charles  Jladerne,  and  the  many  noble  works 
then  in  progress  by  Dominique  Fontana,  nuuh  em- 
ployed iu  the  Imperial  City,  and  the  architect  of  the 
Palace  of  S.  John  Lateran,  but  in  none  of  these 
works  at  Rome,  or  Venice,  can  we  now  trace  any- 
thing which  has  been  directly  copied  by  Inigo  Jones 
in  his  own  productions. 

Daring  his  stay  in  Italy,  Inigo  Jones  attr.ictcd 
the  attention  of  King  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, by  his  great  abilities,  who  thereupon 
became  his  patron,  and  invited  him  to  his  coAintry, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  Christian  paying  a  visit  to 
his  brother-in-law,  James  I.  of  England,  in 
IGOG,  Inigo  Jones  accomiianied  him,  where  he  was 
induced  to  remain,  having  received  the  appointment 
of  architect  to  the  (iueen,  and  subsequently  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  engaged  in 
London  until  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  in  llirj, 
when  he  decided  again  to  visit  Venice.  At  this 
period  a  new  architectural  star  of  that  Republic  was 
undoubtcdl}'  rising  in  the  person  of  Vincenzo 
Scamozzi,  who  was  employed  to  complete  the  un- 
finished works  about  the  ducal  palace,  commenced  by 
.Sansovino,  and  also  some  of  the  master-pieces  of 
Palladio. 

Scamozzi  had  a  brilliant  intellect,  which  became 
developed  at  an  early  age.  At  seventeen  be  pro- 
duced beautiful  designs  for  the  Counts  Godi.  lie 
constructetl  a  splendid  countr}'  mansion  for  another 
Venetian  noble  when  quite  a  young  man.  The 
Church  of  Our  Saviour,  just  finished  under  another 
architect,  was  found  to  be  insufficiently  lighted. 
Scamozzi  was  called  in  to  remedy  the  defect,  which 
he  accomplished  in  a  most  skilful  manner  by  the 
introduction  of  a  lantern  and  three  cupolas  upon 
the  roof,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  majestic 
proportions  of  the  interior.  Scamozzi,  like  Palladio. 
was  a  thorough  arclueologist.  He  went  to  Rome 
and  made  most  careful  studies  of  the  Batlis  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  for  the 
restoration  of  which  be  prepared  a  complete  set  of 
<lrawings ;  and  he  stated  that  iu  the  two  years  be 
was  occupied  in  measuring  the  works  of  antiquity 
among  the  ruins  of  the  lmperi,al  City,  be  learnt 
more  than  in  ten  years  devoted  to  other  studies. 
Scamozzi  designed  the  proscenium  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre  at  Vicenza,  left  unfinished  by  Palladio,  but 
which  his  son  and  successor,  Sylla,  wa.s  unable  to 
complete  for  lack  of  special  knowledge,  and  Scamozzi 
owes  his  ability  to  perform  this  difficult  task  entirely 
to  his  studies  of  the  great  Roman  remains  above 
referred  to.  The  fault  of  Scamozzi  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  undertaking  work  in  different  localities, 
which  he  was  unable  to  direct  in  person,  hence  his 
designs,  beautiful  and  graceful  in  themselves,  were 
often  mutilated  atul  caricatured  in  execution  under 
unskilful  bands.       Even  in  the   buildings  opposite 


S.  Mark's  there  seems  to  have  been  a  change  and  falling 
off  in  the  details  ,as  the  work  proceeded  towards  com- 
pletion, mainly  for  want  of  due  vigilance  and  super- 
vision. He  was  an  indefatigable  writer  on  the  historj' 
and  science  of  areliitecture,  versed  in  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modern  languages,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
task  of  translating  Vitruvius,  which  he  successfully 
accomplished.  Inigo  Jones,  in  studying  the  buildings 
and  books  of  such  men  as  those  we  have  referred  to, 
aiul  probably  enjoying  the  society  of  many  other 
artists  of  note,  who  then  made  Venice  their  capital, 
became  thortmghly  prepared  for  the  great  under- 
takings with  which  lie  was  occupied  on  being  called 
home  about  the  year  1618  to  fill  the  ajipointment  of 
Survevor-General,  which  had  just  become  vacant. 
You  will  doubtless  remember  the  duties  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Surveyor  to  his  Majesty's  Works  at  the 
period  now  under  notice — viz.,  to  keep  the  royal 
residences  in  repair,  at  a  daily  wage  of  Ss.  4d.,  with 
£W  a  year  for  house  rent,  and  a  suit  of  livery  once 
a  year.  I  suppose  a  kind  of  beef-eaters'  gold  and 
laee  historical  costume,  which  possibly  he  was  not 
compelled  to  wear,  excepting  on  state  occasions,  and 
at  the  splendid  pageants  of  which  he  was  the  designer. 

James  I.,  who  had  given  him  his   appointment, 
loved   masks    and   shows,    but  being  poor,   wanted 
them  run   up  clieaply,   and  the  fertility  of  Inigo's 
invention  made  him  a  useful  and  ready  man  for  that 
kind  of  work.     But  the  King  also  encouraged  Inigo 
to  plan  out  great  and  sumptuous  works  of  archi- 
tecture that,  unfortunately  for  the  architect's  fame, 
the  King's  purse  could  not  compass,  and  the  nation's 
would  not ;  however,  as  architects,  we  cannot  blame 
the  enthusiasm  which  encouraged  Jones  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  splendid  designs  for  a  majestic  palace 
at  Whitehall,  for  these  drawings  remain  to  show  us 
more  than  any  of  his  executed  works  the  grandeiu' 
and  boldness  of  his  genius.     We  should  have  men- 
tioned that  Jones,  when  appointed  Surveyor-General, 
displaved  both  tact  and  magnanimity,  for  the  Privy 
Cf)uneil  having  discovered  that  the  former  Surveyor- 
General    had    left  them  encumbered  with    a  heavy 
burden  of  debt,   sought  the  advice  of  Inigo  as  to  the 
best  means  of  getting  it  liquidated.      He,  with    a 
public  spirit  that  does  honour  to  his  memory,  imme- 
diately offered  his  own  services   gratis,  and    went 
further  than  that,  for  he  persuaded  his  coadjulators 
to  remit  their  emoluments  also  for  a  season,  by  which 
means  the  ilebt  was  soon  entirely  wiped  out.     Re- 
verting again    to  the    m,agnificeut  designs    for   the 
palace" at  Whitehall,  we  .are  not  aware  how  these  were 
received  by   the  nation,  but  certainlv,  judging  from 
the  fact  of  so  small  a  fragment  having  been  carried 
into  execution,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  idea 
was  too  great  either  for  the  taste  or  purse  of  the  age, 
or  both.     In   some  recent  investigations  respecting 
the    autograph   drawings    of    renowned   architects, 
certain  facts  have  been  educed  proving  the  scarcity 
of  such  remains  in  the  great  museums  and  among 
the  archives  of  learning  abroad.     We  may  presume 
that  when  the  designers  saw  their  parchment  visions 
moulded  into  the  realities  of  marble,  stone  or  brick, 
they  cared  little  for  the  first  draughts  in  miniature, 
thatto  us  moderns,  now  that  many  of  their  buildings 
have  been  swept  away  or  perished,  would  possess 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value.      Then  of 
those    gorgeous  pageants    upon    the   production  of 
which  the  genius  of  architects,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors was  sofreely  lavished,  we  possess  scarcely   one 
scintilla  of    graphic  evidence,    for    the  magnificent 
decorations  of  the  old  imperial  cities  were  swept  away 
when  the  excitements  which  gave  rise  to  them  were 
over,  and  the  talents  of  the  designer  became  only  an 
item,  though  certainly  a  beautiful  one,  in  the  memory 
of  the  actual  spectators.     What  a  choice  repertoire 
for    coronation    days,   royal    marriag.-s,   and  public 
thanksgivings  would  an  album  of  Raphael's,  Michael 
Angelo's,  or  BerT\irii's  sketches  prove,  but,  alas  !  they 
are' now    beyond    reach;     sack    and    pillage    have 
trampled  them  in  the  dust,  or  fire  reduced  them  to 
ashes  long  ago.     Inigo  Jones  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equally  gifted  as  an  .archaeologist  as   he  was  as 
an  architect  and  painter,  for  the  treatise  which  he  pre- 
pared in  1620  upon  the  remains  of  Stonehenge,  at 
the  King's  instigation,  has  not  been  endorsed  either 
by  contemporaneous  or  subsequent  authors.     Jones 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  his  day  eiuirely,  and  no 
lover  of  old  Gothic  forms,  and  no  archxologist.     It 
is  fiur  private  opinion   that  he   thoroughly  detested 
everything  belonging  to  the  English  Pointed  styles, 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  placed  that  certainly 
sumptuous,   but    most    incongruous    frontispiece  of 
his  in  the  place  of  the  splendid   west    end    of    old 
S.  Paul's,  which  cathedral  was,  from  all  accounts,  a 
marvellous  piece  of  middle-age    work,    and   in   its 
design  and  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions,   in  our 
opinion,  far  too  good  to  become  food  for  powder,  as 
it  did  shortly  afterwards,  during  the  surveyorship  of 
Sir  Christnp'hcr  Wren.    It  was  the  old  story  :  ideas  of 
expediency  arose,  .abetted  by  the  voice  of  fashion,  and 
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tlie  old  crumbling  cathedral  disappeared  for  a  -worthy 
although  thoroughly  different  successor — viz.,  the 
great  miisterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  But 
for  the  views  of  Hollar,  we  modern  Goths  would 
never  have  heen  able  to  appreciate  the  correct  state  of 
old  S.  Paul's ;  from  those  views,  with  all  theh-  stiff- 
ness, crude  perspective  and  faulty  chiar^ oscuro^  we 
may  still  eliminate  subtle  beauties  and  uiceties  of 
form  and  design,  which  may  be  of  great  assistance 
to  us  in  our  modern  compositions. 

To  go  back  to  Inigo  Jones,  whom  we  said  must 
have  been  a  rare  "good  hater"  of  everything  Gothic. 
Of  his  frontispiece  to  S.  Paul's,  a  leading  foreign 
critic  has  written  as  follows: — "If  the  mixture  uf 
two  kinds  of  buildings  be  discordant,  above  all,  that 
of  the  Gothic  taste  united  with  the  regular  syste- 
matic ordinances  of  the  Grecian,  and  put  into  oppo- 
sition with  the  systematic  irregularity  of  the  former, 
could  not  fail  to  wound  the  spirit  and  offend  the 
vision."  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  James, 
and  during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  I., 
that  Inigu  Jones  was  enabled  to  realise  even 
that  small  executed  portion  of  his  great  Whitehall 
scheme,  the  desigus  for  which  had  been  made,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  the  patronage  of  the  former 
mouarch.  He  was  continued  in  his  office,  and  en- 
couraged both  by  the  new  King  and  his  Queen.  We 
will  not  here  attempt  a  description  of  the  great 
scheme  fur  the  Whitehall  Palace,  the  designs  for 
which  have  become  so  well  known  by  the  published 
drawings.  Paliadio  and  his  own  early  Venetian 
studies  were  doubtless  fresh  in  the  memor}'  of  our 
architect  when  he  produced  the  designs  and  details 
for  so  great  a  masterpiece,  also  the  Palace  Pitti,  at 
Florence,  by  Ammanati,  the  Chateau  de  Caprarohi, 
near  Home,  by  Vignula,  and  the  picturesque  Villa 
Pia,  at  Rome,  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  all  new  and  beautiful 
at  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones's  visits  to  Italy.  AVe  do 
not  mention  these  architects  and  their  picturesque 
designs  by  way  of  disparagement,  for  imitate  though 
he  might,  Inigo  Jones  was  always  original,  and 
here  lies,  we  conceive,  the  secret  of  his  power,  and 
of  the  power  of  all  great  architects,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  He  imbibed  ever}'  line  of  his  copy, 
but  loved  it  far  too  much  to  become  servile ;  he 
copied  to  revere  and  admire,  not  to  appro- 
priate by ,  intention,  and  here  lies  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  small  and  great  natures.  When 
we  see  cornices,  or  windows,  or  capitals  taken 
wholesale  from  books,  and  placed  in  modern 
buildings,  here  and  elsewhere,  we  smile  at  the  poverty 
of  the  compliment  thus  unwittingly  paid  to  the 
original  designer,  but  our  architect  copied  in  quite 
another  fashion  :  other  men's  thoughts,  on  passing 
through  the  medium  of  his  refined  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, became,  by  the  subtle  chemistry  of  taste, 
transmuted  into  forms  both  new  and  beautiful.  As 
well  as  many  other  buildings  of  repute,  Inigo  Jones 
conceived  the  original  idea  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Webb,  his  pupil.  It  way 
designed  first  as  a  palace,  either  for  King  Charles 
or  the  Queen  Mother.  William  III.  caused 
considerable  additions  to  be  made  to  it,  in  the  shape 
of  a  replica  or  pendant,  and  appropriated  the  whole 
to  its  present  uses.  We  will  not  stop  to  criticise 
this  or  any  other  of  Inigo's  productions  too  narrowl}'. 
We  ma}'  only  say  of  Greenwich  Hospital  in  passing, 
that  although  bold  and  vigorous  in  conception,  it  ap- 
pears rather  crude  and  hard  in  detail,  and,  after  the 
choice  fragment  of  the  Bancjuetiug  Hall,  it  is  not 
required  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the  architect. 
Kent  made  a  collection  of  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones 
in  1727  and  1744,  as  Ware  and  Leoni  have  since 
done.  From  these  collections,  however,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  which  were  executed  works  and 
which  merely  ideal  conceptions,  but  they  all 
evince  talents  of  a  verj'  high  order  of  mind,  and  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  exactly  2^0  years  since  Jones 
died,  we  are  surprised  to  see  how  very  suitable  to  the 
wants  and  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day 
his  productions  remain.  If  we  cumpare  the 
well-known  front  of  the  Travellers'  Club-house,  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Parry,  with  the  front  of 
the  Banqueting  Hall,  these  facts  will  be  better 
understood,  for  if  we  take  awaj'  the  portico  and 
bay  window  from  the  former  building,  and  the 
lower  tier  of  columns  from  the  latter,  the  two 
fronts  become  almost  identical.  Inigo  Jones  lived 
through  part  of  the  evil  days  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution, by  which  he  suffered  severely  as  a  Royalist 
and  for  his  rtligious  faith.  Taking  another  look 
at  that  charming  front  in  Whitehall,  appealing  to 
our  sense  of  beauty  and  proportion  a?  it  ever  dues, 
are  we  not  reminded  once  again  that  true  genius 
lives  not"  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ? 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  we  have  named,  Inigo 
Jones  designed  old  Surgeons'  Hall,  the  plan  of 
Lincolns'  Inn-lields,  Coleshill,  in  Berkshire,  Cobham 
Hall,  Kent,  Castle  Ashley,  Stoke  Park,  Shaftesbury 
House,  and  many  other  buildings  in  and  out  of  the 


metropolis.  The  Civil  Wars  embittered  his  last  days, 
as  he  could  not  brook  the  treatment  of  the  Round- 
heads, who  regarded  art  as  idolatry.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  often  seen,  when  past  seventy  years 
of  age,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall  and 
S.  Paul's,  gazing  sorrowfully  at  his  unfinished 
works.  He  had  now  nothing  left  to  live  for ; 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  was  no  protectorate  of  art, 
so  in  1G52  the  old  man  went  quietly  to  his  rest. 

The  following  verse,  applied  originallj''  to  Jacques 
Germain  SoufHot,  the  architect  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Genevieve,  Paris,  will  apply  to  luigo  Jones  : — 

Pour  maitre  dans  son  art,  il  n'eut  que  la  nature  : 
11  aimaqu'au  talent  on  joignit  la  droiture  ; 
Plus  d'lm  rival  jaloux,  qui  fut  son  ennemi, 
S'il  out  conuu  sou  coeur  eut  ^te  son  ami. 

Upon  the  death  of  Inigo  Jones,  Wren  became 
the  leading  English  architect,  not,  however,  imme- 
diately. Inigo  Jones  died  in  1(kV2,  at  which  time 
Wren  would  be  about  twenty  years  of  age.  What- 
ever doubt  may  exist  respecting  the  education  and 
early  years  of  Inigo  Jones,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Wren  was  tenderly  nurtured  and  carefully  edu- 
cated. His  father  was  an  English  clergjnnan  of 
Danish  origin,  and  rector  of  East  Kuoyle,  Wilt- 
shire, where  Christopher  AVren  was  born.  From 
all  accounts  he  was  a  most  intelligent,  if  not 
precocious  child.  In  his  fifteenth  j'ear  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough,  an  eminent  lecturer  on  anatomy,  en- 
gaged Wren  as  his  demonstrating  assistant.  When 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  Evelyn  writes  of  him  in 
his  Diary,  July  11th,  1G54,  "I  visited  that  miracle 
of  a  youth,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,"  and  elsewhere 
he.  calls  him  *' that  rare  and  early  prodigy  of  uni- 
versal science."  When  he  was  twenty-six  years  of 
age  he  solved  Pascal's  Challenge  Problem  to  the 
Scientific  men  of  England;  and,  it  is  said,  pro- 
posed one  in  return  that  was  never  answered.  He 
afterwards  assisted  Willis  in  his  dissections  for  a 
treatise  on  the  brain,  for  which  he  made  the  draw- 
ings. In  his  anniversary  address  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  l(>f;4,  the  comprehensive  and  profound 
character  of  his  attainments  was  clearly  manifested 
and  his  future  greatness  foreshadowed.  But  with 
all  his  talents  and  prestige  and  abilit}'  he  was  con- 
spicuouslj'-  modest  and  retiring.  Steele,  in  his 
sketch  of  Wren,  under  the  name  of  Nestor,"  in  the 
Tatler^  says,  "his  personal  modesty  overthrew  all 
his  public  actions."  "  The  modest  man  built  the 
city,  and  the  modest  man's  skill  was  unknown." 

We  have  now  brought  Wren's  biographical  sketch 
down  to  the  year  1664.  Being  then  a  man  of  high 
scientific  repute,  he  was  placed  upon  a  royal  com- 
mission with  Evelyn  to  consider  the  ''upholding and 
repairing"  of  S.  Paul's,  that  had  fallen  into  a 
dilapidated  condition  during  the  civil  wars.  Charles 
11. ,  on  his  restoration,  was  anxious  that  the  metro- 
politan cathedral  should  be  restored  to  its  original 
grandeur,  and  Wren  proceeded  in  his  capacity  of 
Royal  Commissioner  to  draw  up  a  careful  and  ex- 
haustive report  or  memoir  on  the  subject,  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  explanatory  drawings  and  designs, 
which  were  laid  before  the  King.  This  memoir  is 
much  too  long  to  give  here,  but  it  will  amply  repay 
perusal,  and  is  especially  interesting  to  us  at  this 
period,  when  the  question  of  churches  for  the  people 
is  so  frequently  discussed,  both  by  architects  and  by 
the  press.  Wren  evidently  places  the  Protestant 
worship  in  the  paramount  position,  architectural 
adornments  being  drawn  in  to  assist  its  dignity,  but 
never  to  fetter  its  freedom.  A  large  auditorium, 
with  as  few  impediments  as  possible,  seems  to  have 
been  Wren's  beau  ideal  of  a  Christian  Protestant 
place  of  worship.  We  may  rejoice,  however,  that 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  erecting  a  great 
Classic  Rotunda,  as  he  suggested,  in  the  centre 
of  the  same  old  Gothic  cathedral  to  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Jones  had  already  been  allowed 
to  append  his  noble  but  incongruous  Classical 
portico  and  frontispiece;  nevertheless,  out  of  this 
original  idea  of  a  Rotunda  eventually  arose  that 
glorious  dome  which  now  dominates  so  proudly 
over  our  great  metropolis,  and  which  is  seen  hy  the 
Londoner  from  so  many  points  of  vantage  lifting 
its  head  on  high ;  as  a  royal  landmark  from 
Battersea-rise,  from  Ilampstead-hill,  or  from  the 
slopes  of  Greenwich,  that  soaring  periphery  of 
splendour  arrests  the  vision  and  enchants  the  mind. 
By  universal  consent  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  has 
assumed  the  second  place  in  the  architecture  of 
Europe,  S.  Peter's  at  Rome  holding  [the  foremost, 
as  no  doubt,  from  its  gigantic  proportions  and 
splendid  decorations,  it  is  entitled  to  do  ;  but  had 
Wren  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  first  plan  for  re- 
building S.  Paul's,  I  doubt  much  whether  it  would 
have  had  a  rival  in  the  world.  We  are,  however, 
anticipating.  The  king,  wishing  to  restore  old  S. 
Paul's,  as  we  have  said,  and  around  which  clustered 
so  many  historical  associations,  Wren  set  to  work 


to  devise  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  king's 
views.  To  this  end,  in  1065,  he  visited  France,  in 
order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
architecture  and  the  various  approved  manners  of 
building.  He  resided  some  months  in  Paris,  where 
he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  best  artists  of 
the  day  and  the  most  celebrated  men  of  letters; 
doubtless  by  these  means  he  sought  in  some  measure 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  early  artistic 
training. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  sketch  some  of  the 
Parisian  buildings  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Wren's 
visit  under  the  architects  most  in  vogue,  whose  lives 
and  works  are  so  fully  described  by  Quatremfere  de 
Quinc}',  among  others  Jules  Mansart,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  designer  of  the  dome  of  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides.  He  would  at  the  time  of 
Wren's  visits  be  a  very  young  man  ;  he  sprang  from 
a  race  distinguished  in  the  arts,  and  Versailles  and 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides  proved  that  he  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  illustrious  ancestry.  Francois 
Blondel,  the  architect  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  de  la 
Porte  S.  Denis,  Paris,  would  be  fortj'-seven  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  Wren's  visit;  he  had  not  studied 
architecture  or  any  of  the  fine  arts  in  his  youth ; 
having  been  brought  up  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  he  profited  by  what  he  saw  of  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  in  his  various  campaigns, 
and  became  fired  with  the  ambition  to  excel  in  the 
practice  of  those  arts.  In  the  very  year  that  Wren 
visited  Paris,  Blondel's  talents  become  known  to  the 
King,  who  soon  after  appointed  him  to  design  all  the 
public  buildings  in  Paris.  Another  architect  then 
much  in  vogue  was  Le  Mercier,  who  died  five  years 
afterwards,  and  whose  name  mainly  rests  for  its 
reputation  upon  the  Cliurch  de  la  Sorbonne,  whicb 
he  produced  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  church 
was  laid  in  1629,  so  we  may  fairl}'  suppose  that 
Wren  saw  its  graceful  dome  and  cupola  completed  at 
the  period  of  his  visit  in  166  J.  Claude  Perrault  was 
also  in  his  glory  then :  the  celebrated  translator  of 
Vitruvius,  and  architect  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  upon  which  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
hands  were  employed,  according  to  Wren,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  and  where  he  spent  a  portion  of 
each  day,  examining  the  materials  and  methods  of 
construction. 

If  we  compare  this  design  of  Perrault's  with  the 
facade  of  S.  Paul's  as  executed,  a  striking  resem- 
blance will  be  observed.  The  architect,  Le  Veau, 
and  the  painter  Le  Brun,  formed,  under  the  minister 
Colbert,  a  council  on  public  buildings  about  the  time 
of  Wren's  visit.  It  was  also  in  the  same  year  that 
the  celebrated  Italian  architect,  Bernini,  who  de- 
signed the  colonnade  of  S.  Peter's,  was  induced,  by 
the  entreaties  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  visit  Paris  and 
give  his  advice  respecting  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Louvre.  The  King  sent  Bernini  his  portrait,  enricheU 
with  diamonds,  together  with  a  pressing  letter 
of  invitation  ;  and  he  also  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent 
X.,  to  permit  Bernini  to  leave  Rome  for  a 
season,  his  great  works  and  his  fame  having  made 
him  the  inalienable  property'  of  Rome.  The  life  of 
Bernini  would  alone  till  a  volume.  We  have  only 
referred  to  him  and  the  other  great  men  whom  Wren 
would  most  probably  meet  during  his  visit  to  Paris, 
to  show  under  what  strangely  advantageous  circum- 
stances that  visit  was  made.  As  well  as  the  build- 
ings we  have  named,  upon  the  types  of  which  S. 
Paul's  may  have  been  modelled,  Wren  would  see, 
recently  completed  by  De  Brosse,  the  Palais  de 
Luxembourg,  ivith  its  central  dome  and  coupled 
pilasters ;  these  and  other  public  buildings  then  ia 
course  of  erection,  or  recently  completed,  would 
doubtless  have  no  small  influence  in  moulding  Wren's 
innate  taste,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  re- 
ceived any  systematic  training  in  the  arts  ;  but 
whatever  he  saw  in  Paris,  we  have  the  satisfaction  ti> 
know  he  was  enabled  soon  afterwards  to  rival  and 
eclipse  in  his  great  masterpiece  S.  Paul's.  We 
are  not  aware  that  Wren  prolonged  his  journey  to 
Rome,  but  while  he  was  in  I'aris  he  made  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  views  of  celebrated  buildings,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  the  frontispiece  of  S.  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  by  Charles  Maderne,  who  died  in  1629, 
would  not  be  unknown  to  him.  AVe  have  mentioned 
this  because,  in  AVren's  first  design  for  S.  Paul's, 
there  seems  to  be  t  general  similarity  of  treatment 
to  this  design  by  Maderne,  especially  in  the  single 
tier  of  pilasters  and  the  tall  ])arapet  above  the  mala 
cornice,  and  the  rows  of  statues  to  break  the  level 
sky-line,  with  the  roof  kept  out  of  sight.  Of  course 
it  must  remain  a  question  of  taste  whether  this  treat- 
ment in  Wren's  first  design,  or  that  of  the  one  tinally 
adopted  for  S.  Paul's,  was  the  most  suitable ;  cer- 
tainly, as  regards  the  dome  of  the  final  design,  it  is  as- 
much  superior  to  the  original  one  as  the  execute:l 
ground  plan  is  inferior  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
original  scheme  for  the  same. 
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Vi'e    have    now    traced    "Wren's     interesting    and 
eventful  career  down  tn  the    year  IG'IG,   the  awno 
mirabifis,  when  the  awful  Fire  of  London  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  all  ideas  touchinrj  the    restoration   of 
<jld  St.  Paul's,    and    ^ave  Wren  a    tabula   r(^^'rt    for 
the  exercise  of  his  now  matured    genius  ;   but,  alas  I 
that  genius  was  doomed  to   be  still   fettered    by  the 
influences  of  those  in  power,    and  at  tlie  instigation 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  compelled   to  abandon 
his  long-cherished   plan  of  a  great  open  Protestant 
cathedral,  and  to  devote  his  mind  to   the  jiroduction 
of   one    which   must    be   considered    at    best    but    a 
beautiful    anachronism— viz.,  a  domed  church  con- 
nected with  a  purely  Mediaeval  system  of  planning, 
more  suitable,  it  has  been  asserted,  for  the  g<»rgo<ius 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  for  the  Protestant 
service.     It  was    not  until    1H73    than   Wren    was 
commissioned  to  produce  his  designs  for  an    edifice 
worthy  the  greatness  of  the  nation,  and   calculated 
to  rival  every    edifice  of    the   kind    in    Europe,  but 
with  the  unfortunate  proviso  that  his   plan    should 
conform  to    the  Mediieval   arrangement    which   he 
himself  had  been  so  an.xious  to  set  aside,  for  reasons 
before  named.     In  l(i74  the  workmen  began  to  clear 
away  theruinsof  the  ancient  Gothic  cathedral,  ready 
for  the  new  foundations.      The  histor}*  of  the  pulling 
or  batteringdown  of   parts  of  the  solid  old  pile  is 
one  full    of    interest.     The    ancient  Gotlilc    work, 
although. time-worn  and  decayed,  was  found   to  be 
tough  aud   obstinate   to   the  last,  and    we  have  no 
doubt,  had  it  continued  until   our  day,  we  modern 
Goths  would  have  completely  restored  the  old  cathe- 
dral of  S.  Paul's,  as  much  greater  ruins  have  recently 
been  made  fit  for  worship,  and  many  nmre   may  yet 
be,  if  the  spirit  of  the  present  Gothic  revival   con- 
tinues to  spread.     AVe  are  not  about  to  quarrel  with 
our  architect  for  what  he  did,   and  onl3'  regret  that 
he  had  not  more  of  his  own  way  in  the  matter,  when 
it  had  been  decided   that    the    cathedral    should   be 
rebuilt,    for    if    sudi    had  been    the    case,    the  late 
Thanksgiving   service  might    have    been    witnessed 
by  larger  crowds  with  much   greater   pleasure    and 
comfort.      It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  refer  to  his 
first  ground-plan,  and   see  how  very  careful  lie  has 
been  to  remove   all  needless  impediments  either    to 
sound  or  sight,  even  to  the   extent   of  piercing   the 
great  piers  of  the  dome,  with  that  end  undoubtedly 
in.  view.     The  first  stone  of   S.  Paul's  was  laid  on 
the    21st  June,     KJT.'),    just    twenty     years     after 
"Wren's     visit     to     Paris,     and     five     years    after 
the  completion  of  the  Louvre  by  Perrault,  and  in  the 
facade  of  which  we  think  we  can  trace  some  resem- 
blance to  the  exterior  of   S.  Paul's  as  executed,  but 
not  as  first  designed  by  Wren,  and  over  theabandon- 
luent  of  his  cherished  conception  Wren  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  of  bitter  disappointment.     The  choir    was 
finished  In  October,  H'Ail,  and  on  the  olh  December, 
1697,  divine  service  was  perfonned  for  the  first  time 
sincethc  fire  of  ICfiG.     In  the  year  1710,  when  our 
architect    was    seventy-eight    years    of     age,    the 
highest  stone  of  tlie  lantern  on  the  cupola  was    laid 
by  his  son    Christopher,  attended  by  the  venerable 
designer,  Mr.  Strong,  the  master  mason  of  the  build- 
ing  and    the    lodge    of    Freemasons  of  which    8ir 
Christopher  was  for  many  years    the  leading  spirit. 
Forty-four    years    since    the    burning    of  London. 
thirty-five  since    the  laying  of    the  first  stone    had 
elapsed,  three  reigns  had  terminated,  an<I  a  dynasty 
had  been  changed    and  become  extinct  wliile    this 
stately  pile  had    been  growing    up    into    the    blue 
heavens  under  his  magic  wand,  to  become  the    great 
centre  and  eye  of  the   metropolis,  tlie  shrine  of   the 
nation's    hopes    and    tears,    the    place   of  banners 
and  rejoicing,  and  the  muflled  home  of  the  mighty 
dead — S.    Paul's    whose    great     bell      sounds    for 
royal  funerals,  and  whose  massive  portals  arc  thrown 
wide  for   courtly    crowds,    and    whose    dome    and 
aisles    still    echo  with  the  piens  of   praise   and  the 
fiongs  of  thanksgiving.     Wren  must  have  felt  very 
thankful  when   the  topmost  stone  was  laid,    after 
all  his  troubles,   all   the  malice  of  jealous  enemies, 
and  the  petty   interference  of  seeming  friends,  the 
account  of  which  fills  pages  in  his  biographies,  but 
which  he  bore  with  patience  and  in  silence   to  the 
end. 

When  funds  were  low  we  find  him  giving  £50 
out  of  an  annual  stipend  of  £200  to  help  to  carry 
on  the  works  of  S.  Paul's.  The  commissioners 
constantly  annoyed  him  with  impracticable  sugges- 
tdons  for  improvements  to  the  design,  which  in 
the  first  instance  they  had  assisted  the  Duke  of 
York  to  spoil.  Wlien  we  compare  S.  I'aul's  with 
ita  great  protctype,  S.  Peter's,  wi-  must  remember 
tha».  Wren,  single-handed,  built  the  first  in  face  of 
opposition,  shortness  of  funds,  and  the  malice  of 
enemies,  in  thirty-five  years;  whereas  the  second 
was  the  work  of  some  twenty  architects,  supported 
by  the  coffers  of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and 
under  the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  nine- 
teen sovereign  pontiffs. 


ILul  S.  Paul's  been  the  only  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  while  Surveyor-General,  to  which 
post  he  was  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  Fire,  his 
skill  and  assiduity  would  have  astonished  us  ;  but 
when  we  remember  all  the  other  works  and  duties  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform,  we  are  really  constrained 
to  say  that  he  was  indeed  a  giant  among  architects. 
To  enumerate  his  works  would  fill  a  page, — the 
Monument,  Temple  Bar,  and  Chelsea  Hospital,  with 
many  of  the  halls  of  the  great  companies,  were  de- 
signed and  built  under  his  direction,  as  well  as  some 
fifty  churches  and  more,  all  over  London,  and  these 
while  he  was  actively  engaged  on  S.  Paul's.  Of  Sir 
Christopher  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  so  equable  a 
temper  that,  during  a  long  life,  reaching  to  ninety-one 
years,  he  never  lost  a  friend.  He  was  of  a  social  dis- 
position, and  although  consumptive  in  early  life,  by 
moderation  he  managed  to  reach  the  above  patri- 
archial  term  of  existence.  At  the  age  of  eighty-five 
he  was,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  probably  owing 
to  the  machinations  of  foreign  adventurers,  deprived 
of  the  post  of  Surveyor-General,  when  he  retired  to 
the  country,  and  occupied  the  six  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  reading  and  religious  contemplation.  He 
was  buried  beneath  the  glorious  dome  which  his 
genius  had  raised — fit  sepulchre  for  kings,  and  noble 
resting-place  for  this  king  of  the  gifted  sons  of  art. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAX. 

HAMP-sniRE  Aurn.i'OLor.iCAr,  Institute's  Meet- 
ing.— This  meeting  will  begin,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  Thursday,  August  1, 
aud  terminate  on  August  8.  Thepresidentsof  sections 
will  be — Antiquities,  Sir  Edward  Smirke,  A.M.  ; 
Archite:^ture,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.;  and  Flistorj", 
Lord  Henry  Scott,  M.P.  Amongst  the  numerous 
objects  of  interest  to  be  visited  will  probably  be  the 
venerable  relics  of  Calleva,  the  capital  of  the  Segon- 
tiaci,  at  Silchester.  recently  disinterred  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  eluci- 
dated by  the  skill  aud  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Joyce. 

Leatiietisetxeks'  Hall,.- — A  history  of  the 
L°athersellers'  Companj-,  by  the  late  Mr.  AV.  H. 
Black,  F.S.A.,  has  just  been  published.  From  it  we 
learn  that  ia  15  13  the  Company  acquired  the  estate 
at  S.  Helen's,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory 
of  Benedictine  nuns,  and  they  have  upon  record  the 
fact  that  in  Io'jO  the  olde  Halle  in  London  Wall  was 
let  on  lease  to  Master  Peningtone,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  £0.  The  Company  resolved,  on  the  29tli  June, 
1G13,  to  have  it  divided  into  tenements.  Tliese 
tenements  are  now  represented  by  the  hous(«s  num- 
bered 50  to  55,  inclusive,  in  London  Wall.  The 
present  hall  occupies  the  site  of  the  refectory,  with 
its  capacious  vaults,  the  chambers  and  dormitories 
of  the  prioress  and  nuns,  their  garden,  and  dovecote. 
The  Livery  and  Yeomanry  of  the  Company  con- 
tributed their  benevcdence  to  the  building  of  the 
Newe  Parler,  in  15G7.  The  garden  was  laid  out 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  a  residence  was  built 
for  the  clerk.  It  would  seem,  from  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  Company,  in  170'.),  that  the  building 
■would  no  longer  accommodate  the  Company,  and 
they  therefore  determined  to  rebuild  their  premises, 
and  on  the  11th  March  the  valuable  antique  fittings 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  a  new  hall  erected.  This 
building  "was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  20th  August, 
1810,  when  the  records  of  the  Company  were  fortu- 
natelj' saved.  The  first  stoneof  the  present  building 
was  laid  on  the  ISth  April,  1820,  and  the  building 
was  completed  in  1822. 


BOOKS    K1-:CEIVED. 

Church   Architecture.      By    H.   Hudsox  Hollt, 
F.A.r.A.  (The  Church  Press,  Hartford,  Conn.). 

THE  different  condition  of    architecture,  viewed 
either  as  an  art  or  as  a  mere  profession,  in  the 
United  States,  from  that  which  it  occupies  in  this 
countrj-  and  on  the  Continent,  can  hardly  be  better 
estimated   than  by  the  perusal  of    this   book.      An 
English  architect  would    find  considerable   amuse- 
ment in  the  idea  that  was  "  made  "  to  help  hira  in 
his  work.     It  is  a  peculiar  compound  of  elementary 
ecclesiastical  history,  symbolism,  the  Greek  Church, 
and  a  host  of  similar  subjects,  inseparable  apparently, 
according  to  Mr.  Holly,  from  the  study  of  architec- 
ture.    There  are  thirty-five  photo-lithographic  illus- 
trations, several  of  which  are  borrowed,   and  none 
acknowledged.     With  one — the  interior  of  a  librar}-, 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert — our  readers  will  be  tolerabh'' 
familiar.     We  think  Mr.  Holly  might  have  acknow- 
ledged it,  as  we  did  when  we  reproduced  it  more  than 
four  vears  since.*     We  fail  to  discover  anything  la 
the  design    either    of  the    furniture  or  the  decora- 
tions  which    specially    fits    it     for    a    clergyman's 
library:  so,  however,  we  find  it  designated  by  Mr. 
Holly.     In  the   early    part    of   the    book    we   find 
something  said  about  a  new  style  of  Gothic,  suited 
to  American  requirements,  which  seems,  as  well  as 
we  can  make  out,  to  be  Italian  Gothic,  as  improved 
by  Mr.  Holly.     We  should  like   to   have  known  a 
little  more  about  this  new  style  and  its  features,  but 
cannot  obtain  much  information   from   the  illustra- 
tions,   and   as  they  may,   we  suppose,  be  taken  to 
represent    works   carried    out    by    Mr. .  Holly,    we 
imagine  the  new  style  as  yet  exists  only  in   theory. 
It  is  impossible  to   be  very  severe  on  a  book  like 
this :    the    plan  of  the  author  has  evidently  been 
so  comprehensive  ;  he  is  so  gushing,  so  na'ive,  aud  so 
given  to"  poetry  on   the  slightest   provocation.     We 
had  passed  his  work  b}'  with  a  few  vague  marks  of 
respectful   admiration   had  he     but  described  it  as 
"A  Work  on    Everything  Connected  with  Church 
Building,  except  Architecture,  by  G.  E.  Street,  Mr. 
Ruskin,   Lord    Macaulay,    Bishop    Durandus,    Mr. 
Gambler  Parry,  and  others."      We  must  congratu- 
late Mr.  Holly  on  the  manner  in  whicli  his  publisher 
has    produced    the    work,     and  will    give  him   one 
piece  of  advice :  Re-publish  it  in  a  cheaper  form  in 
this  country,   erase    his    objections  to    altar  lights, 
advertise  itwell  in  the  High  Church  papers,  and  it 
will  surely  sell  well  among  that  large  class  of  senti- 
mental young  persons  who  look  upon  art  as  a  genteel 
amusement,  and  the  Christian  religion  as  an  agreeable 
excitement. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Newingtox  Mission  Chuiuii. — The  design  fur- 
nished in  this  competition  by  Mr.  Cutts  has  been 
selected.  The  provision  is  to  be  for  1,100  sittings, 
the  cost  to  average  about  £10  per  sitting.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  decision  has  yet  been  arrived 
at  with  reference  to  the  designs  for  the  parish 
church.  We  noticed  at  length  the  designs  in  both 
these  competitions  in  our  impression  of  the  10th  inst. 

Salfokd.— Eleven  designs  were  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  Branch  Library,  Kegent-road, 
by  the  following  architects :— Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Oldham,  Maxwell  ^*i.  Tuke,  J.  Lome,  H.  Lord, 
Pickup,  Matldocks,  J.  Sherwin,  Royle  &  Bennett. 
Ely,  T.  Sington,  and  Popplcwell.  The  design  of 
Mr.  II.  Lord  was  .selected  bv  the  Committee. 


On  W'hit  Tuesday  the  Bishop  of  Ely  laid  tho 
chief  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Southsoa-with- 
Murrow.  The  edifice  will  be  of  the  Early  English 
character,  with  navo,  aide  aislo,  ajjsidal  chancel,  aud 
vestry.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  ;  and 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Lynn,  is  the  builder,  the  amount  of 
the  contract  being  £2,000. 


Air  and  Rain,  the  Bc(]inninr}s  of  a  Chemical 
Climatolopy,  by  Robert  Angus  Smith,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  (London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co), 
is  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  the  public 
eight  years  since  by  the  author.  Chemistry  up  to 
the  present  time  has  not  taken  its  full  share  in  the 
work  of  sanitary  inquiry  and  improvement ;  it  ought, 
as  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  "to  be  able  to  relieve  medical 
men  of  much  of  their  heavy  responsibility.  His 
own  book  will  certainly  aid  to  bring  about  this  in 
no  small  degree.  Its  purport  is  to  show  that  there 
are  impurities  in  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  chemical  analysis,  and  that  the  senses 
and  general  impressions  are  not  at  fault  when  they 
testify  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  town  atmosphere. — 
Healthy  Houses,  a  Handbook  to  the  History^ 
Defects,  and  Remedies,  of  Drainage,  Venttlationt 
Warming,  d'c.,  by  Wm.  Eassic,  C.E.,  F.L.S-,  &c. 
(London;  Simpkin",  Marshall,  &  Co.),  is  a  record  of 
facts,  acquired  experiences,  and  published  inventions, 
in  relation  to  house  construction.  The  author  had 
practically  experienced  the  difliculties  he  seeks  to 
surmount^  and  the  book,  published  as  it  is  at  a  cheap 
rate,  is  likelv  to  be  of  service  to  owners  of  house 
propertv  aii.l  others.—^  Pocket  Dictionary  of 
Technical  Terms  utied  in  Arts  and  Mamifactitres^ 
Knfjlish,  German,  French  (London:  Triibner  &  Co.), 
is  'a  -wonderfully  cheap  and  hantly  technical 
dictionarv.  A  cheap  cloth  binding  would  have 
greatlv  improved  M-^The.  Technical  Educator, 
Vol.  ill.  (Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin),  has  reached 
us. — The  same  publishers  have  also  sent  copies  of 
their  Drawinq  for  Bricklayers,  by  Ellis  A.  David- 
son; one  of  their  technical  manuals,  and  of  a  cheap 
sixpenny  guide  to  the  International  Exhibition. — ■ 
liaihcay  TravtlHng  Made Kasy  (Cook  S:  Hammond) 
is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  cheap  and  portable  map, 
sliowing  at  a  glance  what  station  to  go  to  to  get 
to  any  part  of  London  or  the  suburbs.  It  seems 
hardlv  up  to  date;  for  instance,  the  new  Great 
Eastern  line  to  Stoke  Newingtou,  opened  on  Monday, 
is  not  indicated. 


♦  See  Bdildino  News,  Feb.  7, 18C8. 
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CHURCHES    AND    CHAPELS. 

Edinburgh. — A  new  Congrcg.itional  Church  was 
opened  on  Sund.iy  in  Edinburgh,  be.iring  the  title  of 
"  Dalrj-  Congregational  Chureh."  The  cost  of  the 
building,  including  the  pnrcha.^e  of  the  .site,  is  up- 
w:\rd.s  of  £.3,000.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  doorway 
is  tlanked  by  granite  columns,  and  above  it  there  is 
a  large  mullioned  window,  filled  in  with  tracery  at 
the  top.  A  spire,  containing  a  belfry,  springs  from 
tlie  south-west  corner,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  lODft. 
The  church  is  seated  for  .'J.IO  persons.  The  building 
ivas  designed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Heron. 

Harlow. — The  plans  by  Mr.  Woodycr  for  the 
complete  restoration  of  S.  Mary's  Church,  Harlow, 
have  been  generally  approved  of,  and  Mr.  Chappel, 
of  Tring,  Herts,  has  undertaken  the  work  for  the 
sum  of  £4,885,  besides  architect's  commission,  &c. 
One  of  the  princip.al  features  will  be  a  new  spire, 
reaching  to  the  height  of  140ft. 

Kirkintilloch. — Tlie  memorial  stone  of  a  new 
Free  Church  was  laid  at  Kirkintilloch,  on  .Saturd.ay. 
The  building  is  in  thcE  arly  Gothic  style,  and  is  being 
built  with  red  and  wldte  stone.  It  consists  of  a 
large  central  gable,  two  lower  wings,  flanked  with  a 
tower  and  spire  90ft.  in  height.  The  main  gable, 
which  terminates  the  n.ave,  is  perforated  by  a  large 
mullioned  window,  filled  in  with  tracery.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  separated 
by  colonnades,  witliout  galleries.  The  church  will 
contain  570  sittings,  costing  £2,100.  The  arclii- 
tects  are  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Bell,  West  Kile-street, 
Glasgow. 

S.     MlCH.\EL,     CHIRISrRY.      SHROPSHIRE.  — This 

parish  church  was  reopened  on  the  22nd  ult..  after 
restoration.  The  church,  built  by  the  Austin  Friars, 
consists  of  an  extremely  wide  .nnd  lofty  Earh-  Eng- 
lish nave,  with  narrow  north  and  south  aisles,  ex- 
tending to  within  5ft.  of  the  east  end,  and  a  western 
tower  of  later  date.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  separate 
chancel  ever  having  been  intended  ;  in  fact,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  modern  chancel  arch,  put  in  when  the 
small  brick  chancel  was  built  in  173.3,  occupied  the 
place  of  the  old  east  window,  which  was  then  re- 
moved into  it.  Previous  to  the  recent  restoration  of 
the  church,  the  south  aisle  walls  were  in  a  dange- 
rous state,  and  huge  round-headed  modern  ivindows 
disfigured  the  walls ;  the  fine  roof  over  the  nave,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  was  con- 
cealed by  a  modern  ceiling.  High  pews,  and  a 
west  gallery,  also  tlie  small  chancel  arch  with  plaster 
mouldings,  marred  the  effect  of  the  interlctr,  and  the 
east  gable  of  tlie  nave,  above  the  wall-plate  level, 
consisted  of  a  lath-and-plaster  partition.  A  wide 
and  lofty  stone  chancel  arch  has  now  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  described,  the  wall  above  has  been 
carried  up  in  stone,  and  stone  coping  and  gable  cross 
have  been  added.  The  south  aisle  walls  have  been 
rebuilt,  with  new  buttresses  and  windows  ;  the  old 
lancet  two-light  windov/  lias  been  reset  at  the  west 
end,  and  the  north  aisle  provided  with  windows  of 
similar  character  to  those  in  the  south.  The  roofs 
have  been  opened  out,  restored  where  needful,  and 
plastered  between  the  rafters,  iron  ties  having  been 
inserted  at  the  level  of  the  nave  wall-plate.  New 
wood  and  tile  floors  have  been  provided,  also  oak 
open  seats  placed  .'Ut.  apart  in  the  clear.  A  chancel 
has  been  formed  by  taking  in  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  nave,  and  this  is  marked  bj'  a  pierced  stone 
screen  next  the  nave,  and  high  oak  screens  next  the 
north  and  south  chancel  aisles,  in  the  former  of 
which  is  placed  the  organ  ;  the  latter  is  occupied  by 
the  school  children.  The  chancel  thus  formed  is 
fitted  with  oak  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir,  and 
the  modern  brick  chancel  has  been,  for  the  present, 
retained  and  improved  by  means  of  a  gable  cross,  and 
the  opening  out  of  the  roof  ;  it  is  also  furnished  with 
a  new  altar  raised  six  steps  above  the  nave,  oak 
sedilia,  credence,  &c. ;  the  pulpit  and  lectern  are  of 
oak.  There  is  provision  for  370  persons.  The  archi- 
tect is  Jlr.  E.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs  Bowdler  &  Darlington ;  the 
glazing  of  the  windows  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Done  &  Davies  ;  the  carving  by  Mr.  G.  Landucci ; 
and  the  warming  apparatus  was  provided  by  Mr.  AV. 
Dodwell,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
is  about  £1,700. 

S.  Mary's,  Beeston,  Norfolk. — During  the 
thunderstorm  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  this  church 
was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  destroyed.  It 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Stevington. — The  parish  church  of  Stevingtnn, 
Beds,  was  reopened  on  AVednesday  week,  after  exten- 
.sive  restoration.  Newroofshave  been  placed  over  tiie 
north  and  south  aisles  and  the  chancel.  The  nave 
roof  has  been    restored  to    its    original  state.     The 


chancel  has  been  fitted  up  with  open  benches  in  oak, 
and  the  space  within  the  altar  rails  laid  with  Maw 
&  Co.'s  encaustic  tiles.  In  removing  the  plaster 
from  the  walls  of  the  tower  a  Saxon  doorway  and 
two  windows  were  discovered,  indicating  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  building.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  south  porch  door  an  ancient  stoup  was  dis- 
covered, and  over  the  door  a  fresco  representing  a 
distinguished  person  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  a 
procession  passing  before  him,  with  an  elaborately- 
designed  medallion,  bearing  an  inscription.  Near 
to  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  a  lancet  doorway 
was  discovered,  likewise  a  stone  stair,  which  ap- 
parently at  some  period  formed  an  approach  to  the 
rood  loft.  In  the  wall  on  the  north  aisle  a  very 
interesting  and  most  perfect  relic  was  found — viz., 
a  "low-side  window,"  conjectured  by  some  to  have 
been  used  for  confessional  purposes.  By  others, 
from  their  supposed  connection  with  mortuary 
services,  these  windows  have  been  called  hjnchno- 
scopes.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  a 
traceried  window  with  a  squint  has  been  brought 
to  view,  likewise  the  arches  connecting  the 
chapels  with  the  church  and  cliaucel.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  ancient  rood  screen,  with  its 
painted  panels,  has  been  placed  for  preservation 
against  tlie  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  KobertTooley,  of  Bury 
S.  Edmunds,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Usher,  architect,  Bedford. 

Thelnethasi. — On  Thur.sday  week  the  parish 
church  of  Thelnetham,  Suffolk,  was  reopeneil,  after 
restoration.  The  original  structure  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
high  pews  have  been  removed,  a  new  altar  rail  fixed, 
and  the  entire  surface  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel  has  been  paved  with  Minton's  encaustic 
tiles.  The  old  altar  stone  has  been  discovered,  and 
been  placed  in  its  original  position.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  have  been  rough  stuccoed.  The  arches,  columns, 
and  ancient  font  have  been  restored  and  refaced. 
The  stonework  of  the  windows  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Bishop  &  Son,  of  Diss.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Nor- 
wich, was  the  architect. 

Woodbridge. — Anew  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk,  was  opened  on  Jlonday  last.  The 
chapel  is  built  of  white  brick,  and  is  semi-Italian  in 
style.  The  length  inside  is  SDft.  Oin.,  width  37ft., 
height  to  ceiling,  2Rft.  It  is  fitted  with  fir  benches, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
350  persons.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  school-room, 
35ft  hy  21ft.  The  entire  cost  has  been  about 
£1,900.  Messrs.  Cattermole  &  Eade  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  John  Eosdiko  the  builder. 

BUILDINO.S. 

Neivport.  — •  The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
national  schools  was  laid  at  Newport,  Salop,  last 
week.  Mr.  Ladds,  of  Bedford-row,  London,  is  the 
architect ;  and  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  of  Cheswardine, 
is  the  builder.  The  schools  will  be  built  to  accom- 
modate 250  children.  In  addition  will  be  a  master's 
house,  with  sitting-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  three 
lobbies,  and  a  bedroom.  The  premises  will  be 
built  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style.  The  facings 
will  be  of  pressed  bricks  from  Donnington  Wood, 
with  white  and  blue  bricks  for  the  bands  and  arches. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  is  £1,493. 

RoMSEY. — On  Monday  afternoon  a  new  National 
School  for  boys'  was  opened  at  Romsey  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  new  building,  which  is  of  the 
Domestic  Gothic  type,  will  accommodate  200  boys. 
The  school-room  is  airy  and  well-lighted,  and 
measures  71ft.  bj'  19ft.  In  addition  there  is  a 
class-room  20ft.  by  17ft.  Gin.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  upwards  of  £1,500.  The  builder 
was  INIr.  Wheeler,  of  Romsey,  and  the  architect  Mr. 
W.  Eden,  of  London. 

Wey.vouth. — The  new  buildings  of  the  Roy.al 
Weymouth  Hospital  and  Dispensary  were  opened  on 
Saturday,  the  ISth  inst.  For  in-patients  separate 
wards  hiive  been  provided,  both  in  the  case  of  men 
and  women,  for  accidents  and  medical  cases.  The 
wards  are  lofty  and  well-lighted,  and  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  warming  and  ventilating 
arr.angements.  Entering  at  the  principal  and  central 
door  a  wide  and  well-lighted  corriiior,  on  the  right 
is  the  females'  accident  ward  for  two  beds,  and  the 
male  accident  ward  for  four  beds.  At  the  end  of 
the  corridor  are  a  convenient  kitchen  and  ofiices. 
On  the  first  floor — appro.ached  by  stairs  and  corridor 
of  fire-proof  construction — are  a  females'  medical 
ward  for  t\ve  beds,  males'  medical  ward  for  four  beds, 
bath-rooms,  library,  matron's  room,  and  committee 
room  ;  and  on  the  sccon<l  floor  are  two  bedrooms  and 
a  linen  room.  For  out-door  patients  there  are  a 
waiting  room,  consulting  room,  and  dispens.ary,  so 
arranged  that   they  do   not    interfere  with   tlie  in-  | 


patients.  The  building  is  faced  with  red  bricks 
piinteilwith  black,  and  the  front  next  School-street  is 
treated  with  red  and  black  bricks  and  Doulting  stone. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth, 
and  Messrs.  England  &  Innes  were  the  builders. 

Weymouth. — The  new  Weymouth  and  Dorset 
County  Royal  Eye  Infirmary  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day, tiie  18th  instant.  It  is  a  substantial  building 
of  Gothic  character,  freely  treated,  and  built  with 
Portland  stone.  The  wards  are  lofty,  commodious, 
well  lighted,  and  efliciently  ventilated,  the  heating 
beiug  accomplished  in  all  cases  b}'  means  of  open 
fireplaces.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  waiting- 
room,  consulting-room,  dispensary,  bath  room, 
matron's  room,  kitchen,  and  offices.  The  fir^t  and 
second  floors  are  appropriated  to  convenient  wards, 
with  accommodation  for  22  patients.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Stevens,  of  Southampton,  is  the  builder. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

BURSLEM      AND     TUNSTALL    PERMANENT     FlFTY 

Pounds  Benefit  Building  and  Invfstment 
Society.— I  he  members  of  Ibis  society  held  their 
twenty-third  annual  meeting  on  Saturday  week. 
The  number  of  members  on  tho  books  is  now  998, 
holding  2,711  shares.  A  notable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  this  society  is  the  small  amount  of  man.agc- 
ment  expenses,  being  only  £220  18s.  9d.  for  the  year, 
whilst  no  less  asum  than £21.075  has  passed  through 
the  treasurer's  bands.  Members  withdrawing 
during  the  year  have  received  £6,070  15s.  9d.,  and 
of  this  sum  £1,829  53.  Id.  has  been  paid  as  interest 
and  bonuses. 

North  Staffordshire  Permanent  Economic 
Benefit  Building  Society.— Tho  eighth  annual 
report  of  this  society  has  been  issued.  "  The  receipts 
during  the  ye,ar  (exclusive  of  redemptions)  have 
amounted  to  £14,842  5s.  4d.,  being  an  average  of 
£285  per  week,  and  an  increase  of  £1,700  over  last 
year.  The  amount  received  from  depositors  has 
been  £4,059  3s.  lid.,  which  is  nearly  £250  in  excess 
of  the  sum  received  on  this  account  last  year.  Ad- 
vances, amounting  to  £8,804  8.s.  6d.,  have  been  made 
in  respect  of  1.37  shares.  In  addition  to  this 
£336  13s.  4d.  has  been  advanced  on  the  special  tables, 
making  a  total  of  £9,171  Is.  lOd.,  which  is  upwards 
of  £2,750  more  than  was  advanced  last  year.  The 
committee  therefore  recommend  that  a  dividend  of 
2  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received 
be  paid  to  those  members  entitled  thereto,  until  the 
next  annual  meeting." 

The  Caledonian  Benefit  Building  Society. — 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  Monday  dismissed  with 
costs  a  petition  for  an  order  to  wind  up  oorapulsorily 
the  above-named  company. 

Warrington.  —  On  Tuesday  week  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Warrington  Working  Men's  Perma- 
nent Building  Society  was  held.  The  nnmber  of 
shareholders  in  the  society  is  155,  and  tho  number  of 
shares  taken  up  325.  The  bonuses  upon  advances 
made  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  £162  9s.  Id., 
being  an  average  of  £15  19s.  lid.  per  £100  paid  by 
borrowers.  The  year  having  been  a  most  successful 
and  satisfactory  one,  the  managers  have  pleasure  in 
declaring  a  dividend  of  £8  per  cent,  to  shareholders 
upon  their  investments.  This  will  x-equiro  the  sum 
of  £54,  after  which  there  will  be  left  a  balance  of 
£85  17s .  3d.  to  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund. 

Western  Equitable  Permanent  Mutual. 
Building  Society. — This  society,,  the  most  im- 
portant association  of  the  kind  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land (witli  head-quarters  at  Plymouth),  has  been 
compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  witlidrawals  of 
money  held  on  deposit  notes.  A  rumour,  too  well 
founded,  had  spread  that  Mr.  I.  C.  Radford  was  a 
debtor  to  the  society  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
£3,000,  and,  he  being  a  bankrapt,  depositors  made  a 
"run  "  on  the  society's  finances.  Its  funds,  however, 
beiug  locked  up  in  bouse  propei'ty,  cannot  be  im- 
mediately realised,  and  the  directors  have,  therefore, 
convened  a  special  meeting  of  members  to  arrange  a 
method  of  paying  such  of  the  depositors  as  have 
ceased  to  have  confidence  in  the  society. 


Statuary  for  the  Bradford  Town  Hall. — 
Round  the  exterior  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  now  iu 
course  of  erection  at  Bradford,  are  a  number  of 
canopied  niches.  It  was  suggested  that  these  uiches 
should  be  filled  with  statues  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England,  from  tlic  Conqueror  down  to  the  present, 
incluiling  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Last  week  the 
General  Pni-poses  Committee  recommended  tha 
Town  Council  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money,  esti- 
mated at  about  £2,000,  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
statuary.  Tho  works  are  being  pushed  forward  with 
all  speed,  the  central  tower  is  progressing,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  grand  entrance  is  nearly  all  in  its 
place.  The  central  pediment  will  be  sunnountcd 
ivith  the  figure  of  an  .angel,  carved  in  stone,  and 
blowing  a  trumpet.  Below  tho  stone  hood,  and  over 
tho  projecting  window,  will  be  four  griffins,  bearing 
shields  carved  with  the  arms  of  the  four  principal 
towns  in  Yorkshire. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wc  do  not  holil  ourselvps  rosponsible  for  tho  npinlons  of 
our  porrespniulouta.  Tho  EiUtor  rospectfally  r<Hlue^^t^^ 
that  all  comrauuiL-Atious  should  be  drawu  up  as  brioily 
a-i  p  issible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
alloUed  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Rkaders,— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOll, 
81. TAVISTOCK -STKEET,  COVENT-GAllDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisonienta  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
o31ce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  STTBSCRrBERS. 
In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  tho  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  Kubnerihers  in  tho  United  States  ean  be  supplieil 
with  the  BUILDISO  Nbws,  post  free  from  this  Ofllee,  for 
the  Rum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c,,  ffold)  per  annum,  and  iu 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

Tho  remittnnen  shouM  in  all  cases,  bo  made  by 
International  Post-ofHoe  Order. 

IS"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renrwin^  tbrir  subaeriptions,  are  particularly  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Oflico 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Keckivkd.— A.  C.  P.— E.  W.  S.— C.  H.  A.— H.  W.— J.  P.  S. 
—J.  V.  R— J.  a.  &  Sons.— H.  Q,—J.  J.  L.— R.  N.  S.— 
R.  N.  B.— G.  W.  R— W.  B.— M.  G.  "W.— E.  &  R,— H.  L. 

Hesry  L.<ngi,ky  (Toronto). — The  photos,  of  church  came 
to  hand. 

G.  T.  Howell,  —  "We  cannot  undertake  to  give  a 
detailed  opinion  of  plans  that  were  not  supposed 
sufllciently  good  to  merit  honom-ablo  mention,  and 
which  have  since  been  returned. 

Ed.  Seward.— The  scheme  would  not  pay. 

W.  W.— Such  a  criticism  as  you  have  sent  on  "ATr.  Street's 
proposed  church  in  Rome  should  bear  the  signature  of 
the  writer, 

Thomas  Bettin.— See  note  to  Mr.  Hughes'  letter,  in  an- 
other column. 


fcrcsprakute. 


mi;. 


WM.  lirRGKS  AND  S.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLorae  News. 
Silt, — Two  thoughts  .struck  me  when  I  hoaril 
that  Mr.  'William  Burgcs  was  appointcil  jdiiit 
architect  for  the  completion  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  I  was  surprised  at  the  Committee 
appointinK  Mr.  Burgps,  and  still  more  surprised 
that  Mr.  Burgcs  should  wish  to  be  appointed.  Mr. 
Burgos  has  been  charged  with  calling  Sir  Christopher 
"Wren's  works  "abominations."  In  a  letter  reeentlv 
published  Mr.  Purges  inferentially  denies  that  what 
he  said  applied  to  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  states  that 
he  is  more  interested  in  preserving  than  in  destroying 
cur  great  national  architect's  greatest  works.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Jlr.  Purges  publicly 
stated  before  one  of  our  architectural  societies  that 
he  would  like  to  .see  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  "restored 
off  tlie  face  of  creation,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 
After  such  an  expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Christoplier 
■W'ren  and  his  works,  is  it  not  comical  to  see  Mr. 
Surges  so  anxious  to  be  one  of  the  architects  for  the 
dccoratmn  of  S.  Paid's  ?  I  will  say  little  of  Mr. 
Burges's  architectural  education  and  tendencies, 
aiui  the  inevitable  proclivities  of  his  mind  and 
heart  towards  (iothic.  A  man  might  like  Gothic 
much  and  still  admire  S.  Paul's.  Hut  Mr. 
Surges  has  been  so  steeped  in  Meiliievalism 
as  to  look  with  something  like  detestatiim  on  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Kitlier  Mr.  Burgos  has  very  much 
changed,  or  he  is  not  the  fittest  man  to  "complete" 
S.  Paul's.  'What,  for  instance,  if  Professor  Kerr 
were  appointed  architect  to  superintend  the  restora- 
tion of  'Westminster  Abbey  ?  ^\'ouId  not  Mr. 
Surges  and  the  few  architects  who  pull  in  tho  same 
boat  with  him  consider  it  an  absurdity  ?  Would 
they  not  express  tlirough  the  newspapers  ami  the 
architectural  journals  their  virtuous  indignation  ? 
And  would  not  the  public  be  told  that  our  venerable 
Abbey  was  .ibout  to  be  desecrated?  &c.  Now,  I 
very  much  t|uestioii  whether  Professor  Korr  enter- 
tains a  similar  opinion  of  'VN'estiniiister  Abbc\-  as 
Mr.  Burgcs  does  of  S.  Paul's.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kerr, 
in  all  probability,  admires  Westminster  Abbey.  Hut 
if  Mr.  Kerr,  on  account  of  his  Classic  predilections, 
would  not  be  the  fittest  man  for  altering  and  decorat- 
ing Westminster  Abbey,  how  is  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Surges,  who  is  such  an  admirer  of  Medi:evalism  in 
general,  and  who  entertains  such  a  contempt  for  S. 
particular — how    can    he    be    the     fittest 


Paul's 


architect    to   superintend  its  completion 'i*     I  repeat, 
though  I  was  surprised  that  the  Committee  appointed 
Mr.  Burges,  I  still  more  surprised    at  his  ea"ernes3  i 
to  accept  the  appointment.— I  am,  &c.,  Fixixjw 


HOUSE    AT     SHOKTLANDS,    KENT. 

Siii, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  Buii.DiNd  Ni-'.ws  of  May  17,  describ- 
ing what  is  called  a  design  for  a  suburban  villa, 
and  which,  is  tho  subject  of  your  illustration.  It 
states  that  "  the  author  of  this  plan  is  Mr.  .Tames 
MacL,aren,  of  141,  West  George-street.  Glasgow,"  a 
statement  which  I  much  regret  to  be  compelled  to 
say  is  hardly  consistent  with  fact,  for  the  plan  can 
in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  his  design,  but  is  simply 
a  copy  of  a  house  I  built  some  four  years  ago  at 
.Shortlands,  near  Beckenham.  There  can  be  uo  pos- 
sible mistake  about  this.  The  accompanying  wood- 
cut is  an  exact  copy  of  the  plan  to  which  I  refer, 
and  the  slightest  comparison  of  this  with  tho  plan 
published  a  fortnight  ago  will  at  once  show  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  as  to  make  the  theory 
of  coincidence  entirely  untenable;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  noticeable  feature  is 
identical,  whilst  the  points  of  difference  are  so 
slight  as  fully  to  justify  the  charge  of  deliberate 
plagiarism  that  I  mjike. 

Of  course  the  whole  affair  is  only  laughable,  but 
I  confess  to  be  filled  with  amazement  at  the  strange 
mi.xture  of  simplicity  and  impudence  wliich  could 
have  induced  Mr.  MacLaren  to  publish  a  plan  pro- 
fessing to  be  his  own  design,  but  to  the  invention 
of  which  he  must  have  known  he  had  no  sort  of 
claim,  and  thus  lay  a  trap  for  his  instant  detection 
and  subsecjuent  exposure. 


I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  this  gentleman  and 
others  with  similar  complaints  would  employ  their 
pens,  not  in  vain  lamentations,  but  in  agitating  for  a 
thorough  aiul  eflieient  organisation  of  the  profession, 
tlieir  efforts  would  be  far  more  useful.  As  long  as 
men  like  the  one  mentioned  by  "Indignant  Observer  " 
are  allowed  to  i)ractise  as  architects,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  an}'  authorised  examining  or  degi-ee-con- 
ferring  boily  in  the  profession,  so  long  will  this 
terrible  state  of  things  continue.  Had  the  Institute 
any  power  of  enforcing  the  tariff,  which  at  present 
it  can  only  recommend,  we  should  soon  hear  the  last 
of  the  quacks  who  get  work  solelj'  and  simply 
because  the  middle  and  lower  class  public  cares  not 
one  iota  which  is  the  best  design  in  point  of  con- 
struction and  soundness,  but  only  which  can  be  done 
for  the  least  money. — I  am,  &c., 

Llaudaff,  May  21,  1x72,  J.  B.  F. 


FROM    CHICAGO. 


Sir, — .  ...  I  shall  make  it  my  duty  to 
keep  you  informed,  and  perhaps  send  you  some  views 
of  buildings  in  New  Chicago.  Of  course  you  are 
informed  through  the  daily  papers  of  the  woiulerful 
pro.gress  that  has  already  been  made — against  fearful 
odds — towards  building  up  the  waste  places.  As 
an  instance,  a  warehouse  for  Field,  Lector,  &  Co. — 
of  which  we  were  architects — was  completed  in  one 
hundred  days.  It  is  six  stories  in  height,  of  red  brick. 


RICFEREHCES  TO  PLAN. 


A  Entrance  Porch. 

B  Library. 

C  Drawing-room. 

D  Dining-room. 

E  Kitchen. 

F  Serving-room. 

G  Staircase. 


H  Scullery. 

I   Larder. 

K  Garden  seat. 

L  Lavatory. 

M  W.-C. 

N  Yard. 

O  Outbuildings. 


Scale  1-lGth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
-I  am,  &c.,  K.  NoKM,\N  Sii.vw,  A.K.A. 

30,  Argyll-street,  Regent -street,  W. 


Sir, — In  the  number  of  the  B(:ii.i>in-g  Nkws  for 
May  17  is  the  plan  of  a  detached  subiirban  villa  by 
Mr.  .Tames  MacLaren,  of  Glasgow.  This,  in  many 
peculiar  points,  so  nearly  resembles  mv  own 
house,  designed  in  iKti.S  by  li.  Norman  Shaw,  A.R.A., 
that  an  outsider  can  with  difficulty  believe  the 
resemblance  to  be  accidental.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
MacLaren  pointing  out  the  coincidence,  but  I  have 
received  no  answer.  Pending  an  explanation — if 
explanation  be  possible — 1  thiidi  it  is  but  just  to 
make  these  facts  as  public  as  JTr.  JIacLaren  hits  made 
his  plau. — I  am,  &c.,  Gko.  Lilluv  Cr.mk. 

The  Corner  House,  Shortlands,  Kent, 
Mav  28  1872. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Sir, — I  observe  that  your  correspondence  column 
of  last  week  contains  one  of  those  constantly-recur- 
ring lamentations  over  the  iniquity  of  tke  people 
who  invite  competitions,  the  architects  who  will  do 
wi>rk  at  unfairly  low  premiums,  and,  iu  fact,  of  the 
whole  svstem. 


lOGft.  on  one  street,  and  189^ft.  on  the  other,  be- 
sides 24ft.  under  the  sidewalk  on  one  street,  andlfift. 
under  tlie  sidewalk  on  the  other  street,  and  Idft' 
under  the  alley  which  is  used  for  boiler,  coal,  &c. ; 
the  whide  was  completed,  including  all  necessary 
store  fitting,  counters,  desks,  &c.,  for  their  immense 
business,  and  within  the  time  above-mentioned. 
The  three  principal  stories  are  each  lUft.  high  ;  all 
the  inside  supports  are  12in.  X  12in.  hewn  oak.  All 
the  outside  windows  are  provided -with  iron  shutters; 
the  roof  is  tin. 

To-day,  the  building  tr.ades  are  having  a  public 
procession,  and  are  about  to  demand  only  eight 
hour.s'  as  a  day's  work. 

We  must  rcbuilil  this  city,  the  business  of  thi.s 
vast  and  rich  north-western  country  requires  it.  We 
rely  on  a  great  influx  of  artisans  and  mechanics  from 
Europe,  to  rebuild  not  only  the  business  houses,  but 
the  residences  that  once  sheltered  75,00(1  people. 
Money  is  plentiful,  but  more  workers  are  needed- 
It  will  roqnire  three  bu.sy  years  to  rebuild  this  city  ; 
Eni,disli  workers  will  be  heartily  welcomed,  ;is  most 
reliable.  Many  of  our  leading  contractors  in  all 
trades  (masons  and  stonecutters  chiefly)  are  Eug- 
lish — I  am,  &c.,  W.m.  II.   DitAici:. 

(English  by  birth.) 

21,  East  V,an  Buren-street,  Chicago,  May  10. 


PLUMBING. 
Sir, — It  was  with  various  feelings  that  I  read 
the  remarks  bv  Mr.  Slagg  (pp.  424,  42.))  upon  this 
subject.  The  scientific  or  pseudo-scientilic  preamble 
occupying  the  first  and  larger  half  of  his  letter  pro- 
duced expectancy  ;  the  following  par.n.graphs  amuse- 
ineut,  aud  the  whole  disappointment.     He  cousider.s 


May  31,  1872. 
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that  the  air  or  vpntilatinff  pipe  of  soil  pipe  should 
be  as  large  as  soil-pipe  itself,  but  a  little  sensible  con- 
sideration sooa  shows  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning. 
Phe  soil-pipe  is  for  the  passage  of  dense  and  non- 
oomprcssible  mattprs,  whereas  air  is  the  opposite  ; 
:ind,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  to  put  in 
the  same  size  of  pipe  for  ventilation  as  for  soil  is 
simply  a  waste  of  both  money  and  material — with 
which  system  true  science  has  no  sympathy.  One 
might  as  well  say  the  nostrils  ought  to  be  as  large 
as  the  mouth ! 

Referring  to  the  gas  gathering  at  the  upper  bend 
(»f  the  syphon-trap,  as  per  Q,  Fig.  118,  p.  302.  Mr. 
Slagg  tells  us  that  the  foul  air  or  gas  gathers  there, 
''because  the  ventilating  pipe  above  it  [or  rather 
alxive  main  soil-pipe,  I  suppose  he  means]  is  con- 
Uacted,  and  prevents  the  free  exit  of  the  foul  air 
upwards  and  out  into  the  atmosphere  above  the 
roof."  Now,  that  idea  is  totally  wrong,  for  although 
the  ventilating-pipe  on  top  of  soil-pipe  was  even 
larger  than  soil-pipe,  that  would  neither  prevent  nor 
take  away  the  gas  gathering  at  Q.  Fig.  118,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  top  of  upper  bend  of  syphon- 
irap  at  Q  is  several  inches,  more  or  less,  as  the  cnse 
may  be,  higher  than  the  junction  of  branch  with 
main  soil-pipe,  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  118.  Conse- 
quently, it  appears  to  me  as  apractical  tradesman — and 
as  a  humble  student  of  theory,  I  trust,  too — that  a 
^in.  or  '2^1X1.  main  ventilating-pipe,  and  a  Jin.  branch 
ventilatiiig-pipe,  will  answer  the  purpose  in  the  case 
in  question  not  only  better  than  Sir.  Slagg's  plan, 
but  Mr.  Slagg's  full-sized  ventilating-pipe  would 
do  no  good  whatever  to  gas  at  Q.  unless,  indeed,  he 
likewise  went  to  the  expense  of  also  carrying  up  a 
full-sized  ventilating-pipe  from  Q,  which,  however, 
would  be  simply  absurd.  Then,  to  tell  us  that 
ventilating-pipes,  if  put  in  smaller  than  soil-pipes, 
"are  worse  than  useless,"  is  simply  a  piece  of  gross 
presumption  ;  and  to  add  that,  supposing  a  fourth 
part  of  the  foul  air  found  its  way  out  at  roof  through 
the  2in.  or  2^in.  ventilating-pipe  referred  to  at 
p.  39'2,  the  other  three-fourths  would  escape  into  the 
house,  is  a  pure  dream ;  and,  as  a  practical 
plumber,  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  could 
get  in  if  the  work  were  done  as  described  at 
page  392.  I  take  au  interest  in  this  matter, 
owing  to  some  of  my  remarks  and  drairings 
appearing  in  the  January  numbers  of  the  Building 
News  iipon  the  subject;  and,  in  looking  over  my 
books  for  December  last,  I  find  that  the  putting  in 
of  even  a  l^in.  ventilating-pipe  on  top  of  the  soil- 
pipe  into  which  four  water-closets  and  baths  led,  one 
above  the  other,  had  the  effect  of  at  once  curing  a  bad 
smell  complained  of:  the  soil-pipe  had  been  fitted  up 
originally  without  an}--  ventilating-pipe  at  all.  I 
am  afraid  the  principal  end  to  be  served  by  putting 
in  full-sized  ventilating-pipes  above  soil-pipes,  would 
be  to  counteract  bad  jointing.  &c.,  as  far  as  possible, 
while  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  among 
the  upper  classes,  so  often  occurring,  forces  one  to 
ask,  "  In  how  many  points  are  things  improperly 
done?"  And,  in  the  case  of  Sandringham  House, 
referred  to  at  page  392,  the  idea  cannot  help 
getting  into  one's  mind.  If  mere  accident,  as  it 
would  appear,  has  disclosed  one  mistake,  how  many 
more  may  exist?  I  had  a  visit  this  week  from  a 
south-country  master  plumber,  who  frankly  con- 
fessed being  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  work  in  gentle- 
men's houses,  where  a  good  job  was  required,  in  the 
way  shown  by  Fig.  110,  and  he  had  thought  it  very 
fine  ! — I  am,  &c.,  Plumbek. 

May  25. 

HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — It  is  a  que^^tion  whether  your  last  illustration, 
^'Coutequ'il  Coute,"  in  connection  with  the  above, 
is  open  to  the  same  amount  of  severe  criticism  that 
the  preceding  designs  have  been  subject  to.  Granted 
that  it  is,  the  plan,  possessing  the  merit  of  a  varied 
outline,  also  b;^t.okens  that  compactness  (which  is  so 
essential  in  a  villa,  and  so  seldom  met  with),  has,  in 
this  case,  been  studied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
most  of  the  other  designs.  In  looking  at  the  various 
arrangements,  there  exist  some  objectionable  ones 
apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  evi- 
dently the  result  of  an  over-anxiety  to  retain  the 
compactness  that  exists.  1.  The  w.c.  on  half-space 
landing  will  apparently  hang  at  least  2ft.  6in. 
below  the  ceiling  of  morning  room,  although  in 
recess,  yet  the  distfnctness  with  which  the  operations 
■will  be  heard  cannot  but  be  disagreeable;  further, 
those  entering  w.c.  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  from 
<loor  of  dining-room  and  hall  generally.  2.  The 
"  servery "  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory;  smells 
from  kitchen  will  inevitably  penetrate  where  not 
required  ;  to  say  Hothing  of  door  being  too  close  to 
chimney  breast  in  dining  room;  and  please  to  imagine 
yourself  the  host  or  carver  with  vour  back  to  the  fire. 


3.  The  hall  entrance  to  kitchen  cannot  be  looked 
upon  with  satisfaction — the  apology  for  a  lobby  does 
not  improve  it.  4.  Could  a  worse  position  be  found 
for  the  housemaid's  sink  ? — hard  up  to  door  of  best 
bedroom,  and  should  door  (to  sink)  be  ajar,  the  in- 
side woidd  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  coming 
upstairs. 

What  provision  is  there  for  housemaid's  closet 
either  on  ground  or  first  floor,  or  both  ?  Where  is 
the  china  to  be  kept  ?  No  larder  nor  stove !  No 
wine  or  beer  cellar !  Will  the  pantry  suffice 
(8ft.  X  3ft.  !)  for  all  these  purposes?  A  £25  a 
vear  "  semi-detached"  contains  most  of  these  con- 
veniences. By-the-bye,  will  any  of  your  readers 
measure  the  height  from  kitchen  floor  to  floor  of 
bedroom  over  (8ft.  (!in.,  I  tliink),  and  say  it  is 
sntScieut  for  a  kitchen?  The  foregoing  demerits, 
though  seemingly  trifles,  would  prove  serious 
annoyances  at  times. — I  am,  &c., 

Liverpool,  May  28.  Junius  Brutus. 


Sin, — I  must  emphatically  protest  against  the  in- 
justice done  to  me  by  giving  priority,  in  illustrating, 
to  the  designs  for  villa  residence,  and  also  against  your 
unfairness  in  not  allowing  me  the  opportunity  of  re- 
futing the  errors  attributed  to  exist  in  my  design, 
"  En  Avant" — errors  for  which  Mr.  James  Hicks  should 
have  had  the  credit,  and  not  I. 

Your  columns  appear  to  be  ever  open  for  the  justifi- 
cati(m  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Hicks,  and  in  your  (?) 
description  of  the  latter  gentleman's  design  you  have 
the  candour  to  admit  (what  in  his  design  is  very 
apparent),  that  the  remark  of  the  referees  with  regard 
to  the  non-provision  for  rain  water  in  roofs  was  a  mis- 
take. Why,  therefore,  you  withhold  the  same  amount 
of  justice  from  me  I  cannot  conceive,  unless,  indeed, 
the  absence  in  my  case  of  the  12'ui.  x  Uin.  brass  plate 
of  which  "  Docendo  Discimus"  speaks  in  his  letter, 
published  in  your  paper  of  to-day.  is  the  secret. 

I  trust,  in  commonfairness,  you  will  not  longer  with- 
hold the  publication  of  my  design  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  those  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
competition,  and  until  the  interest  of  lookers-on 
shall  have  died  out,  when  its  appearance  would  be 
comparatively  unimportant. — I  am,  Sec, 

West  Bromwich,  May  25.         Benj.  C.  HucnES. 

[Mr.  Hughes  should  blame  himself  and  not  us.  His 
drawing  was  sent  with  the  others  to  the  photo-litho- 
graphers, and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  .and 
m6re  than  usual  expense,  an  impression  fit  for  publi- 
casion  could  not  be  produced.  All  the  other  drawings 
were  reproduced  with  comparative  ease.  For  photo- 
litho.  purposes  his  plan  lacked  good  draughtsmanship, 
as  the  above  letter  lacks  good  taste.  In  one  respect  we 
ought  to  sympathise  with  each  other,  as  he  has  lost  his 
temper,  aud  we  have  lost  our  cash. — Ed.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS    ACT,    1871. 

Sir, — It  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the  Diocesan 
Surveyors  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a 
meeting  of  all  the  surveyors  appohitod  under  this  Act 
in  Loudon  early  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  Act,  and  promoting  uniformity  of  practice,  and  for 
discussing  fees,  &c. 

We  have  been  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
surveyors  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  those  in  the 
Province  of  York,  on  the  subject;  and  we  shall  feel 
obliged  if  surveyors  will  inform  one  of  us,  by  a  line  on 
an  early  day,  if  they  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
attend  such  a  meeting. — We  are,  &c., 

Edm'ard  G.  Bruton. 

Diocesan  Surveyor,  Oxon. 
Ralph  Nicholson, 

Diocesan  Surveyor,  Ripon. 
E.  Reynolds  Rowe, 

Diocesan  Surveyor,  Cambridge. 

S.  Michael's  Chambers,  Oxford. 
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Q  UESTWKf!. 
75.] — Tool-Chest. — Will    some    reader    Idndly 


give  a  sketcli  of  a  good  tool-chest,  showiug  the  loiigi 
tudinal  and  transverse  section,  with  sizes  of  the 
drawers  marked?— Amatelr. 

[2.5711.1 — Liverpool  Churches.— I  should  feel 
obliged  if  any  of  your  Liverpool  readers  can  advise  me 
of  the  names  of  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  wliich 
may  be  accepted  as  good  examples  of  pure  Gothic,  and 
also  the  various  styles  of  same. — Urdtus. 


JJEPLIES. 

[2)70.]— Brick-Burning  Kilns— In  reply  to 
"  \V.,''  I  am  myself  an  inventor  of  a  new  continuous 
kiln,  also  am  a  licensee  of  Hoffman's  patent.  Iloth 
systems  are  in  constant  use  at  my  works.  If  "^V." 
will  apply  to  me  at  I'oole  Works,  Woodville,  near 
I5urton-on-Trent,  I  would  forward  him  full  particulars. 
— E.  Ensou. 


PAKIilAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

Queen-square,  Westminster. — Mr.  G.  Bcntinck 
moved  on  Tuesday  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  it  would  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public  if  a  carnage  communication  were  opened 
between  Queen-square,  Westminster,  Birdcage -walk, 
and  S.  Jarae.s's-street."  The  hnn.  member  recapitu- 
lated the  steps  that  liad  already  been  taken  to  improve 
the  communications  between  Queen-square  and  S, 
James's-street,  and  described  what  yet  remained  to 
be  done,  contending  that  the  convenience  of  the 
public  was  seriously  couccmcd  in  the  improvemcni; 
of  these  communications.  Against  the  plea  that  he 
was  asking  Imperial  money  for  local  purposes,  he 
urged  that  the  improvement  of  London  was  no  longer 
a  local  question.  Thanks  to  the  railways,  all  the 
kingdom  came  to  London,  and  bad  a  common  interest, 
in  the  perfecting  of  its  communications.  Mr.  Beu- 
tinck  w.as  proceeding  with  his  observations,  when 
the  House  was  counted  out. 

The  Birmingham  Seweuage  Bill.  —  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill 
was  brought  up,  and  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

LEGAIi  INTELLIGENCE. 

Exhibitions  in  Art  and  Science. — Important 
Judgment. — In  full  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery 
on  Thursday  week,  it  was  decided  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  have  a  right  of  supervision 
over  Meyrick  Exhibitions  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
This  decision  affects  all  exhibitions  in  art,  science, 
or  learning. 

Vestries  and  Contractors. — Mr.  Justice  Quain 
tried  on  Saturday  an  action  brought  by  a  builder 
named  B.aker  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
sustained  by  him.  About  nine  o'clock  one  evening 
in  April,  1871,  he  was  driving  a  pony  and  cart  along 
the  Seven  Sisters-road  towards  HoUoway-road.  His 
wheel  came  in  contact  with  a  heap  of  flagstones, 
winch  were  I'iled  several  feet  from  the  kerb ;  the 
plaintiff  was  thrown  out  of  the  cart  and  a  good  deal 
hurt.  The  defendant,  Mr.  Trickett,  is  a  contractor, 
and  was  doing  work  for  the  Vestry  of  S.  Mary, 
Islington.  It  was  submitted  that  the  defendant  was 
not  liable,  as  he  was  acting  under  the  vestry.  The 
jury  said  the  injury  was  occasioned  by  the  defendant's 
negligence.  They  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  £50. 


"WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Glasgow.  —  With  the  view  of  ventil.ating  the 
sewers  of  Glasgow,  and  destroying  the  foul  emana- 
tions from  them,  the  Police  Board  have  resolved  to 
connect  them  with  several  largo  chimneys  through- 
out the  city. 

Whitwood. — Au  inquu'y  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  township  of  Whitwood,  near  Castleford, 
was  held  Last  week,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  from  the 
office  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Com- 
missioner commented  on  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  pointecl  out  that  one  of 
their  first  duties  should  have  been  to  adopt  a  system 
of  sewerage.  He  would  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the 
Whitwood  Board  be  called  upon  to  show  cause  why 
they  had  not  carried  out  a  system  of  main  sewerage, 
and  that  within  six  months  they  should  be  ordered 
to  carry  out  such  a  system. — In  the  course  of  some 
convers.ation  that  followed,  the  Commissioner  sug- 
gested that  Castleford  and  Whitwood  should  unite 
in  a  common  outfall ;  and  Mr.  Richardson,  steward 
for  Lord  Mexborough,  stated  tliat  he  believed  his 
Lordship  would  grant  land  at  a  reasonable  rent  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

Cambridge. — A  report  has  been  received  from  Mr 
Bateman,  the  engineer  consulted  by  the  University 
as  to  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  from  the  Eiver 
Cam.  He  proposes  to  divert  the  ilow  of  sewage  by 
the  construction  of  main  and  branch  sewers,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £16,500,  and  this  sum,  added  to  the 
sum  required  for  pumping  station,  engines,  deposit- 
ing tanks,  and  pipes  to  Stourbridge-common,  will 
involve  a  total  expenditure  of  £32,000.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  such  expenses  as  must  be  incurred  by  the 
respective  colleges  in  altering  their  conveniences  aud 
reversing  the  drains  within  their  precincts. 

West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire. — Several  towns  in 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  suffering  from  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  system  of  emptj-ing 
the  sewage  in  the  rivers,  are  considering  the  best 
means  of  remedying  the  nuisance,  and  the  {."orpora- 
tions  of  Shcffleld,  Doncaster,  Barnsley,  and  Rother- 
ham  intend  holding  a  conference  on  the  subject. 


The  Wcsleyan  Chapel  at  Etruria,  Potteries,  has 
recently  undergone  extension  and  improvement. 
The  building  has  been  extended  16ft.  at  the  rear. 
The  body  of"  the  chapel  has  been  pewed  ;  the  in- 
terior newly  fitted  up  and  decorated  neatly ;  the  ex- 
terior cemented,  and  the  porch  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  furnished  gratuitously  by  Messrs.  Cork,  Edge, 
&  Malkin,  of  Uurslem.  The  alterations  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Stoke,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs."  Scrivener  &  Son,  of  Ilanlcy. 
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TrANSATLAXTEC        JIlN-ICIPAI.        GuVKUNMI.XT. — 

One  of  our  Kew  York  subscribers  bjis  written 
to  correct  an  erroneous  icb^a  which  he  iin.-ij;ines 
to  have  inspired  a  parapcrnph  uiuler  the  above  he;i<l 
in  No.  nci3.  He  informs  us  that  Mr.  A.  IT.  Green, 
who  is  now  Comptroller  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York,  is  actively  enfiagrd  in  the  work  of  dis- 
coverin.s:  and  checking:;  "  inllati'd  expenditure  and 
thievery  "in  the  New  York  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  that  therefore  our  "  undereurrenL  of 
sarcasm  on  his  strictures"  was  misapplied.  We  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  A.  II.  Green,  and  any  "sarcasm"  in 
our  note  was  ilirected  not  aijainst  him,  but  against 
the  ridiculous  costliness  of  the  rrpnrt  of  the  New 
York  Ikiard  of  Works;  and  here  we  are  glad  to  find 
both  our  correi^poiident  and  ^fr.  Green  afjree  with  us. 
It  seems  that  the  late  Board  actually  ordered  20.000 
copies  of  this  report  to  be  printed,  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing over  five  dollars,  or  XI  sterlinfr,  each.  JTr. 
Green  was  in  time  to  restrict  the  number  to  5, "00, 
and  thus  in  this  one  item  saved  the  City  of  New 
York  X1.'),000.  We  con^atulate  Mr.  Green,  and 
should  be  glad  if  he  has  a  brother  he  could  spare  to 
come  over  and  look  after  our  Metropolitan  Hoard  of 
Works  the  next  time  its  members  want  to  spend  a 
few  thousand  pounds  on  their  own  comfort  to  see 
the  Queen  pass  through  Hyde  Park. 

New  Chimks  for  Cattistock  Cui'iu.ii. — A 
Dorset  paper  states  that  the  chimes  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  new  tower  of  Cattistock  Church  wdien 
completed  will  consist  of  twenty-nine  bells,  cast  at 
Louvain,  in  Belgium,  by  the  well-known  bell- 
founder,  Sevcrin  Van  Acrschodt.  They  will  form 
what  is  called  a  carillon,  precisely  the  same  as  is  to 
be  found  in  many  churches  and  town  Iialls  in  IJelgium 
and  Holland,  which,  instead  of  jilaylng  the  single 
notes  of  any  air,  as  on  the  ordinary  chimes  in 
England,  play  four-part  music  as  written  for  the 
pianoforte.  The  airs  can  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  at  a  small  expense,  and  of  the  twenty-nine 
bells  six  will  be  fitted  with  wheels,  so  as  to  be 
rung  in  peal  as  well  as  played.  The  weight 
of  the  tenor  will  be  IScwt.  711b.  The  machine, 
which  will  play  the  tunes  at  the  hov.rs.  in  con- 
nection with  a  clock,  will  be  made  by  Jlessrs.  Gillett 
&  liland,  of  Croydon. 

TiiK  KoYAL  Arciiitectuical  Musktm,  Tufton- 
street,  Dean's-j-ard,  Westminster,  S.W.,Avillbe  open 
free  to  architects  and  their  friends  daily  from  lUa.m. 
to  7  p.m.  during  the  forthcoming  Architectural  Con- 
ference. On  Thursday,  June  (i,  at  4  o'clock,  there 
will  be  an  adjourned  meeting  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Council,  employers  of  art-workmen,  &c.,  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  securing  instruction  to  students 
and  others  visiting  the  Museum.  Cards  of  invita- 
tion to  this  meeting  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,"1.*I,  Stafford-place. 
Ci.Ass  OF  Construction  ANi>  Practici:,  Aucni- 
TECTfRAL  Association. — The  last  meeting  but  one 
of  this  class  for  the  present  session  will  take  ])lace 
on  Friday  evening  next,  June  7,  when  the  subject 
will  be  "Ironwork."  The  following  are  the  (lues- 
tions: — 1.  What  is  the  difference  between  wrought 
and  cast  iron?  Give  their  strengths  and  weights. 
2.  Describe  the  method  of  casting  ironwork  (say 
a  hollow  cohmin).  What  precautious  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  designing  of  it?  3.  Describe  the 
process  of  manufacturing  and  fixing  complete,  a 
wrrtughtvanc  to  a  timber  spire,  or  a  wrought  binge 
for  gate  hung  to  stone  jambs.  4.  Give  theformuUe 
for  calculating  tlie  proportions  and  strengths  of  cast, 
plate,  and  latticed  girders.  5.  Give  drawing  of  a 
plate  girder  L'Oft.  span,  distributed  load  15  tons. 
(J.  Hurst's  table  gives  9-5  tons  as  the  safe  hiad  of  a 
hollow  cast-iron  column  1  jft.  long,  (lin.  diameter,  .^in. 
metal.  Prove  the  correctness  of  this.  7.  How  is 
the  strength  of  girders  tested  before  using?  Sketch 
and  describe  any  appaiatus  used  for  the  purpose. 

Kendkring  Wood  iNcoMitusTinLK. — A  very 
excellent  way  to  render  wood  incombustible,  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the  Ji^nglish  Mechanic,  is 
to  soak  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  and  the  sul- 
phate of  copper.  About  ouc  pound  of  alum  and  one 
of  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  sufiicicnt  for  loO 
gallons  of  water.  These  substances  are  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  then  nuxed  with  tlie 
water  in  the  vessel  in  wliich  the  wood  is  to  be  steeped. 
The  timber  to  be  rendered  firejtroof  can  be  kept  under 
the  liquor  by  stones  or  any  other  mode  of  sinking 
it.  All  that  is  required  is  a  watertight  vessel  of 
sutTicient  dimensions  to  hold  enough  of  the  liciuor  to 
cover  the  timbt-r,  which  should  be  allowed  to  steep 
for  about  four  or  five  days.  After  this  it  is  taken 
out  and  suffered  to  dry  thoroughly  before  being  used. 
A   plan  of  rendering  the  wood  partially    fireproof 


would  be  to  whitewash  it  two  or  three  times.  The 
following  is  a  recipe  for  glue  to  hold  against  fire  : — 
Mix  a  handful  of  quicklime  in  four  ounces  of  linseed 
oil,  boil  them  to  a  good  thickness;  then  spread  it  on 
tin  plates  in  the  shade,  and  it  will  become  exceed- 
ingly hard,  but  may  be  easily  dissolved  over  the 
fire,  and  used  as  ordinary  glue. 


CHIPS. 

The  United  States  Academy  of  Design  lias  chosen 
ilr.  Launt  Thomson  for  its  Vice-Pr'-siilent. 

An  Italian  savant,  M,  Luigi  Vallerio,  of  the 
Academy  of  Florence,  is  said  to  have  just  discovered 
a  new  art,  that  might  bo  called  plmto-painting,  for 
not  only  arc  drawings  reproduced,  but  the  colours 
also,  with  remarkable  distinctness. 

The  next  congress  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  it  is  stated,  will  be  held  nn  the  5th  of 
August  to  the  10th  inclusive,  at  Wolverhampton, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
School  and  Mission  Room  was  laid  in  North  Ilall- 
strcct,  Leeds,  on  Whit  Monday.  The  ct^st  will  be 
£7oO.     Mr.  Thomas  Ambler,  is  the  architect. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
General  Baptist  Chapel  was  laid  in  Wintoun-street, 
Leeds.  The  stylo  is  Gothic.  The  chapel  will  seat 
oOO  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £3,500.  Mr.  Alexander 
Crawford  is  the  architect. 

A  scheme  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  water- 
works for  the  town  of  Andovcr.  An  eminent 
engineer  has  estimated  the  cost  at  £5,000. 

The  corner  stone  of  now  schools  in  connection 
with  Christ  Church,  Sparksbrook,  was  laid  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  The  cost  will  be  £2,700,  and  the 
schools   will  accommodate  565  children. 

On  Sunday  last  the  memorial  stone  was  laid  of  a 
new  building  which  is  to  form  an  enlargement  of 
the  Old  Hall  Independent  Chapel,  Dukintield.  The 
cost  of  the  addition  will  bn  about  iE3,000. 

Mr.  John  Fernley,  of  Snuthport,  is  providing,  and 
intends  to  present  to  the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Con- 
ference, a  building  in  that  town,  costing  not  less 
than  £^,000,  which  is  to  be  devnted  to  the  education 
of  the  daughters  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Ministers. 

The  parish  church  of  Knapton,  near  Malton,  was 
reopened  on  Whit  Sunday,  after  restoration  and  en- 
largement. The  chiu'ch  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  north  aisle,  a  chancel,  and  a  porch,  and 
llift  whole  has  been  restored  in  the  Decorated  style. 
The  architects  wei'c  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Sou,  of 
Malton. 

The  Wingfield  Convalescent  Home,  situated  about 
a  mile  from  Oxford,  was  opened  on  Monday  week. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
T.  Joues  the  contractor.     The  cost  was  £1,076. 

The  Grocers'  Company  j-ropose  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  certain  of  their  charities  to  edwcational 
purposes,  and  propose  to  erect  schools  for  500 
children  on  a  suitable  site  or  sites  within  three  miles 
of  the  City  of  London.  The  estimated  cost  of  build- 
ing and  endowment  is  £30,000. 

New  Scliools  arc  about  to  be  erected  in  connection 
with  S.  Oswald's  Church,  Collyhurst,  Manchester, 
Mr.  J<:'hn  Lowe,  architect. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  corner  stone  of  a  new 
P.ajitist  Chapel  at  Accriugton  was  laid  by  Mi"  Jtines 
Larlow,  of  that  town.  The  chapel  will  be  a  Gothic 
structui-e,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bayncs,  London,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  £7,000. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  James  Eanisden,  Majxir 
of  Barrow,  was  unveiled  on  the  21st  inst.  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Tlie  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Temperance  Hall 
for  Skiptou  was  laid  on  Whit  Mtmdny.  The  build- 
ing will  be  a  one-storiod  edifice  in  the  Classic  style. 
Mr.  J.  Varley,  C.E.,  has  gratuitously  furnished  the 
design. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Albert  Bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
Chelsea,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Williamson,  the  con- 
tract(n- ;  also  with  the  Embankment  in  that  vicinity, 
for  which  work  Mr.  Webster  is  the  contractor. 

Mr.  John  Guest,  writing  from  31,  Cronndale-road, 
Oakley-square,  N.W.,  makes  an  ajjpcal  on  behalf  of 
the  urjihan  family  of  five  children,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  fifteen,  left  comparatively  destitute  by 
the  unhappy  suicide  of  their  father,  Mr.  Edward 
Mitehcdl,  sculptor,  of  60,  Croundale-road,  Oakley- 
square,  Camden-town,  the  death  of  their  motlicr 
having  occvnTed  about  a  year  previously. 

TheCity('t)mmissionersof  Sewers  have  determined 
to  pave  the  carriage  way  of  Ludgate-hill  with 
American  wood  pavement,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£2.247,  or  18s.  per  square  yard,  the  gi-adient  being 
too  steep  for  the  use  of  asidialte. 

The  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  works  and 
ofliccs  of  the  (Jas  Light  A  Coke  Company.  Worship- 
street,  Slioreditch,  lias  been  sold  in  its  entirety  by 
Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  Watncy,  &  Co.,  for  £20,000. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sidney  is  about  to  erect  a  new 
churcli  at  liowes  Manor,  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott.  ll.A. 

The  General  Council  of  tho  Department  of  tho 
Seine  has  voted  tho  establishment  of  tramways  in 
I'aris. 

Mr.  G.  "W.  Harns  having  resigned  tho  secretary- 
ship of  tho  Society  of  Engineers,  Mr.  Terry  E. 
Nursey,  C.E.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  post. 


On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
National  School  for  the  parish  of  Wintfrbonrne 
ICarls,  Wilts,  was  laid.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hooper,  of  Morecambe,  Lancashire. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  vicarage  house  for 
S.  Michael's,  Chester-square,  iu  the  Buckingham 
Palace-road,  was  laid  yesterday  (Thursday)  after- 
noon by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Withers  is  the  ai-chitect. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will,  at  the 
meeting  held  to-day,  proceed  to  consider  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  which  notice  was  given  on  the  17th 
inst.  "  That  the  Board  disapproves  of  the  Report  of 
the  directors  of  the  Native  Guano  Company,  who 
were  wholly  unauthorised  to  hold  out  expectations 
to  the  public  that  this  Board  had,  or  contemplated 
having,  any  connection  with  the  Company,  or  had 
given  reason  to  the  directors  to  assume  that  the 
Board  had  any  intention  of  taking  the  works." 


MEETINGS    FOB    THE  ENSTTING  WEEK. 

Monday.— SociKTY  of  Enginekus. — "On  Kl.-ctric 
Telegraph  Instruments."  By  Mr.  K.  G. 
Bartholomew.     7.^0  p.  m. 

Friday. — Civil  and  Mr.riiANicAL  Excineehs" 
Society". — Annual  meeting.  7.30i>.m. 

Architectural  Association.  — 
Meeting  of  Class  of  Construction  and 
IVactice ;  subject:  "Ironwork"  G.;JO 
p.  m. — Meeting  of  Class  of  Design ;  sub- 
ject: "Corona  for  Gas;  1-in.  scale." 
b  p.  m. 


fah  Itcbs. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Greenock. — The  bricklayers'  labourers  employed  at 
the  new  gasworks  in  course  of   erection  at  luchgreen, 
for  the  Greenock  Tolice  Board,  have  struck  work  for 
the  nine  hours'  movement. 

Ipswich. — Xearly  the  whole  of  the  men  who  have 
been  out  on  strike  in  the  building  trade  resumed  work 
on  Tuesday  morning  last.  Some  days  since  the  masters 
met  and  proposed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration, 
requestin^^  Mr.  T.  D'Eye  Burroughes  and  Sir.  John 
Orford,  jun.,  to  act  in  their  brlialf.  Since  Friday  week, 
wheuthis  resolution  w'as  arrived  at,  the  League  have 
been  expecting  a  communication  from  the  masters. 
On  Friday  morning  last  they  received  a  note  from  3lr. 
Orford,  requesting  them  to  appoint  two  arbitrators  to 
meet  him  and  Mr.  Burroughes.  The  League  accordingly 
appointed  Mr.  A.  A.  AVatt?  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bngg  to  act 
on  their  behalf.  T\v()  of  the  lirnis  wanted  their  men 
to  resume  work  last  Saturday,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  whether  any  of  the  men  should  resume 
work  before  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  had  been 
given.  At  this  meeting  the  men  uuauiniously  resolved 
not  to  resume  work  until  the  arbitrators'  decision  had 
been  given.  However,  most  of  the  men  resumed 
work  on  Tuesday  morning,  pending  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators. 

Isle  of  Man. — Recently  the  joiners  met  and 
resolved  on  demanding  au  increase  of  ;!s.  per  week, 
aud  a  reduction  from  ijO  to  -jS  hours  per  week.  The 
result  of  their  movement  was  that  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  reduction  of  hours,  hut  the  masters 
refused  to  increase  their  wages  beyond  2i.'s.  iu\.  a  week, 
and  ultimately  the  men  acceded  to  these  terms.  The 
masons  in  Douglas  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday  week. 
They  now  work  HO  hours  for  'Jls. ;  but,  owing  to  bad 
weather,  they  seldom  make  a  full  week.  The  result  of 
the  meeting  was  that  the  men  resolved  to  demand  an 
increase  of  3s.  per  week,  and  a  reduction  to  58  hours  a 
week. 

PERTn. — The  Pheriff  of  Perth  has  sent  seven  trade 
unionists  to  gaol  for  six  days'  for  "  iiicketing"  two 
men  who  refused  to  go  out  on  strike.  Notice  of  appeal 
was  given. 

SnEi  FIELD. — Only  seventy  masons  remain  on  strike 
at  rShettield,  the  masters  having  conceded  the  men's 
demands. 


TENDERS. 
Cornwall.— For  the  erection  nf    new  Board  Schools 
at  Saltash,  Cornwall.    Mr.  Henry  S.  H.  Pcarse,  archi 
tect:— 

McMillan £'.>I21 

Matcham  li'4.'i 

Lapthorn  &  Goad 177S 

Shaddock 174Jt 

Clarke 17l>3 

Hubbard  &  Bevan 10-*;t 

Mildon  &   Bond 147fi 

Brooking  (accepted) 1309 

East  Shees.— For  the  erection  of  house  aud  conserva.- 
lory,  stabling,  lodge,  and  entranec-gates.  for  Mr.  F.  W. 
Catt.  Sir.  R.  H.  Burden,  architect.  Quautities  supplied 
by  Mr.  Gate:—  Extra  for 

Suffolk 
brick 
facings 
£  £ 

Parsons v;930        47 

Stoncr 2855        63 

Carless 2R46        33 

Stlmpson 2819        50 

Scrivener  &  White 275G        3» 

Sims 2735        GO 

Adamson 2G95        'SS 

Cooke  &  Grecu  (accepted)        2504        80 
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lOADO.V,  FRIDAY,  JUXE  7,   1872. 

THE     STAINED     GLASS    IN    THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

THERE  are  but  a  very  few  specimens  of 
stained  glass  exhibited  this  year  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  Somewhere  about 
a  dozen  examples  may,  however,  be  found  in 
the  windows  of  uhe  four  main  stairctises.  Of 
these  the  best  is  (1000)  a  semicircular- 
headed  light,  with  the  figure  of  Charity, 
about  life-size,  wiih  a  boy  by  her  side,  and  a 
child  in  her  arms.  This  is  by  F.  Ashwin.  of 
•22,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square,  and  £G0 
is  the  moderate  price  attached  to  it.  The 
whole  composition  is  pleasing,  and  the  effect 
of  colour  harmonious,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  material  has  been  respected  properly. 
The  deep  rich  blue  dress  of  the  principal 
figure  is  tlirown  out  finely  by  the  surround- 
ing colours,  which  are  in  contrast  with  it ;  but 
we  think  that  with  tlie  amount  of  rich  broken 
red  in  the  background  a  less  positive  colour 
would  have  been  more  suitable  for  that  of  the 
boy  than  the  ruby  in  which  he  is  clad,  and 
which  docs  form  rather  a  prominent  spot  in 
the  picture.  No.  1061  is  by  Messrs.  Usher  & 
Kelly,  of  175,  Hampstead-road,  and  consists 
of  two  narrow  lights,  the  one  representing  the 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  with  some  apostles 
beneath,  while  an  Angel  on  the  other  is 
directing  the  attention  of  the  three  Marys  to 
Christ.  In  treatment  this  is  right,  and  there 
is  in  it  much  delicate  drawing  and  rich  and 
subdued  colour  ;  but  the  whole  is  too  imita- 
tive of  old  German  work,  weak  in  the  heads, 
and  spotty  in  general  effect.  Such  subjects 
are;  apparently,  altogether  beyond  the  power 
of  these  gentlemen. 

In  1059,  Jlr.  Henry  Hughes,  of  the  firm  of 
Ward  &  Hughes,  gives  on  about  three- 
quarter  life  scale  a  three-light  window, 
executed  in  memory  of  a  lady,  representing 
Our  Saviour  with  the  Sisters  Martha  and 
Mary.  It  is  by  no  means  without  merit  of  a 
high  kind ;  but  is  less  correct  in  principle 
than  either  of  the  examples  before-named, 
the  attempt  to  give  relief  by  shadows  having 
been  carried  much  too  far.  The  colouring  is 
rich  and  harmonious  ;  but  the  canopy  is  in- 
ferior, and  detracts  from  the  picture  itself. 

Messrs.  Cox,  of  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  send  a  large  semicircular-headed 
window  intended  for  the  Baptistery  of  S. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  This  work  has 
especial  interest  just  now,  as  this  class  is 
that  which  woidd  be  proposed  for  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  by  many.  In  itself  it  is  certainly 
effective,  and  by  no  means  garish  in  colour, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  not  over- 
power any  mural  decoration  in  the  same  build- 
ing. In  point  of  design  it  is  extremely 
faulty,  the  heads  and  figures  generally  being 
quite  ludicrous  when  examined.  By  strong 
shadows  the  appearance  given  is  of  a  trans- 
parent picture,  and  the  natui-e  of  the  material 
is  thus  contradicted.  If  there  be  any  style  of 
building  for  which  this  treatment  is  desirable, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  style.  Some  of 
the  streaky  glass  used  in  this  example  is  so 
rich  that  we  cannot  but  regret  its  having 
been  thus  used. 

Another  example  by  Messrs.  Cox  (lOG-t)  is 
a  portion  of  the  west  window  of  S.  Paul's, 
Dock-street,  Loudon  Dockls.  In  this, 
pictures  as  square  panels  intervene  with 
ornamental  pattern  work,  and  both  pictures 
and  patterns  are  of  a  loud  description  and 
certainly  startling.  Whether  the  undulating 
cui-ves  in  the  foreground  of  the  former  are 
intended  for  sea  or  sea-serpents,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover.  This  and  other  problems  will,  we 
fear,  distract  the  attention  of  many  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  church  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Constable's  window,  which  forms  a 
pendant  to  the  last-named  on  the  same  stair- 
case, is  very  weak  and  discordant  in  colour. 


On  the  staircase  next  to  the  Belgian  picture 
gallery  is  another  small  work  by  Usher  & 
Kelly,  representing  our  Lord  on  the  Cross, 
and  S.  IMary  and  S.  John,  each  under 
canopies.  The  general  arrangement  and 
colour  are  good  ;  the  drawing,  as  of  the  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  indifferent.  Messrs.  Gibbs 
&  Moore  exhibit  here  rather  a  pretty 
decorative  panel,  with  three  shields  in  a  circle 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  quaint  quarries, 
with  birds,  insects,  frogs,  fish,  &c.  Then 
above  and  below  are  effective  bands  of 
rosettes,  and  a  rich  interlacement  of  con- 
ventional foliage.  A  Nativity,  with  the 
Virgin  kneeling  and  adoring  the  Holy  Child, 
and  S.  Joseph  standing  by,  and  a  pretty 
little  angel  above,  is  another  contribution  by 
jMessrs.  LTshcr  &  Kelly  in  the  German  manner, 
nicely  drawn  and  fairly  colom-ed.  On  either 
side  of  this  panel  is  one  by  ]\Iessrs.  Nicholas  & 
Roermond,  of  Holland.  The  figure  of  the 
Bishop  on  the  left  is  vigorous  in  its  pnxe,  good 
in  drawing,  and  harmonious  and  refined  in 
colour,  while  that  of  the  Saint  on  the  right  is 
indifferent  in  every  one  of  these  respects, 
showing  that  not  only  in  England  is  the  work 
turned  out  by  one  firm  from  the  design  of 
different  artists  __  of  varied  ability.  The  re- 
maining work  on  this  staircase  is  a  copy  of 
an  Early  German  sixteenth-century  glass 
window  in  the  nave  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  ex- 
hibited by  C.  Baudri.  It  is  a  gigantic  heraldic 
figure,  carrying  a  standard  and  sword,  and 
above  is  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet.  The 
style  is  bold  and  vigorous,  but  the  colour,  as 
of  the  ruby  legs  and  arms  of  the  figure,  some- 
what violent  and  crude. 

Upon  the  staircase  leading  to  the  French 
picture  gallery  is  a  horrible  transparency  upon 
glass  confronting  one,  to  which,  fortunately 
for  the  perpetrator,  no  name  is  attached  :  we 
would  otherwise  have  gibbeted  him.  We 
think,  and  hope  we  may  assume,  that  it  is  not 
an  English  production.  The  Scriptural  sub- 
ject caricatured  in  it  is  the  parable  of  the  five 
wise  and  five  foolish  virgins  ;  but  if  we  were 
to  judge  by  the  demeanoiu-  of  the  ten  damsels 
we  should  be  very  doubtful  as  to  any  of  them 
deserving  the  former  title.  On  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  with  a 
bright  straw-coloured,  but  non-cruciform 
nunbus,  is  relieved  against  a  dark  star- 
spangled  sky.  His  dress  is  bright  mauve, 
lined  with  lilac.  He  is  attended  by  rose- 
bearing  angels  with  wings,  which  look  like 
.plaster  of  Paris,  guiltless  of  feathers,  real  or 
conventional.  The  five  least  foolish  of  the 
virgins  stand  in  affected  attitudes,  looking 
complacently  at  the  heap  of  their  fallen 
sisterhood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  one 
and  all  are  clad  in  garments  of  the  most 
violent  hues,  and  in  other  respects  seem  alto- 
gether of  the  earth  most  earthly.  A  three- 
light  window  in  the  centre  of  this  staircase 
is  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gibbs,  of  the  Maryle- 
bone-road.  This  is  of  the  medallion  class, 
and  the  idea  of  it  is  better  than  the  execution. 
Our  Saviour  blessing  little  children  occupies 
the  centre,  and  groups  of  adoring  prophets, 
martyrs,  and  apostles  the  surrounding  me- 
dallions. The  drawing  is  poor,  and  the 
colouring  harsh  and  spotty. 

Another  window  of  the  South  Kensington 
School  fills  the  remaining  light  of  this  stair- 
case. It  is  a  Renaissance  composition, 
entitled  '■  Fama3  Templum."  It  has  but 
little  colour,  the  architectural  features  and 
figures  l>eing  executed  on  light  drab  glass, 
shaded  in  brown,  and  touched  with  yellow, 
and  only  slightly  relieved  by  a  background 
or  sky  of  delicate  blue.  Now,  this  treatment 
would  probably  be  the  best  to  allow  of  rich 
nuiral  decoration,  or  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  a  church  or  building  in  this  style,  but  the 
drawing  and  shading  ought  to  be  better  than 
in  this  example,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
leadwork  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
class  of  delicate  shading  here  affected  ;  the 
strong  black  lines  carried  round  the  heads 
and  across  the  necks  of  the  figures  jjainfully 
seem  to  decapitate  or  strangle  them.  The 
contrast  is   too   violent,  but  this  would  be 


avoided  by  a  manlier  and  more  vigorous  style 
of  executing  the  shading.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  those  who  would  adapt  glass 
painting  to  Classic  buildings  would  do  well 
to  study  the  methods  used  in  the  Early 
jNlediajval  styles.  The  treatment  suitable  to 
the  material  was  in  them  brought  out  in  a 
thoroughly  common-sense  manner,  and  one 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  highest  style  of 
art,  but  a  class  of  drawing  suitable  for  litho- 
graphs appears  absurd  when  cut  up  into 
fragments  by  thick,  meandering  black  lines. 
Such  shading  and  stippling  might  be  used 
for  sketches  upon  single  sheets  of  glass,  like 
those  so  clevei'ly  invented  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Scott.  They  would  thenbe  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  perhaps  form  the  bestclass  of  glass  decora- 
tion for  close  inspection  ;  but  glass  paintings 
divided  liy  lead  lines  are  not  supposed  to  be 
looked  at  so  closely,  and,  at  a  distance,  with 
vigorous  style  of  fb'awing,  these  lead  lines 
do  not  interfere  with,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
enhance  and  emphasize  the  general  effect. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— VIL 

npiIE  following  prices  are  the  averages  of 
-•-  those  upon  which  the  accepted  tenders 
of  half-a-dozen  contracts  have  been  based. 
Most  of  the  items  have  occurred  in  each  con- 
tract, but  the  first  fovu"  are  confined  to  one  of 
them  : — 

Per  cubic  yard, 
s.    d. 
Stripping  soil  9iu.  deep  and  wheeling  20  yards, 

measured  in  the  heap  0    3 

Casting  up  yellow  clay,  with  grafting  tools,  to 

a  height  of  Gft 0    4 

Casting  clay  out  of  drains  4ft.  deep,  and  to  a 

horizontal  distance  of  Gft 0    4 

Cutting  river  diversion  in  meadows  in  yellow 

clay  and  wheeling  20  yards    0    SJ 

Excavating  common  earth,  filling  into  bar- 
rows, and  wheeling  first  stage  of  20  yards. .      0    Sj 
Excavating  sandrock,  fillinginto  barrows,and 

wheeling  first  stage  of  20  yards 0    9 

"Wheeling  common  earth  or   sandrock  per 

stage  of  20  yards  extra 0    I5 

Excavating  common  earth,  filling  into  carts, 

and  carting  100  yards   0    G| 

Excavating  sandrock,  filling  into  carts,  and 

carting  100  yards   0  10 

Carting  common  earth  or  rock  per  100  yards 

extr.a   0    lA 

Carting  common  earth  or  rock  per  furlong  . .      0    3J 
Excavating  common  earth,  filling  into  wag-' 
goiis,  and  waggoning  1  furlong,  including 

temporary  rails  and  laying 0    7^ 

Excavating  sandrock.  filling  into  waggons  and 
waggoning  1  furlong,  including  temporary 

rails  and  laying  0  11 

W.aggoning  per  furlong  extra   0    1 

Sodding  or  soiling  slopes,  and  sowing,  per  rod 
of  30J  square  yards    .5    3 

Other  prices  have  been  as  follow  : — 

Horse  run,  IGtt.  high,  2  Ketters\ 

;i  fillers         cost  7d.  per  cubic 
1  runner  y      yard  landed  on 
1  horse    I         top  of  slope. 
Iboy      ) 

Per  lineal  yard. 

s.    d. 
Driving  headings  4ft.  square  into  slopes  of 

cutting  in  blue  shale  to  draw  off  water 2    6 

Filling  back  headings  with  stone  Oabour  only)      2    0 

Per  cubic  yard, 
s.    d. 
Ballasting:  Number   of  waggons,  holding  2 

cubic  yards  each,  filled  by  14  men  in  1  day, 

84,  =  6  waggons  each  per  day,  =  12  cubic 

yards.    Wages  3s.  per  day  =    0    3 

Number  of  horses  leading  84  waggons  1  mile, 

8,  at  7s.  per  day  =  8d.  per  waggon  =    0    4 

Number  of  men   tipping  and   levelling,  G,  at 

3s.  per  day  =  2^d.  per  waggon  = 0    1^ 

Cost  per  cubic  yard  filled,  led  1  mile,  tipped    

and  levelled    0    Si 

At  the  time  of  the  "  cotton  famine"  in 
Lancashire,  during  the  American  civil  war,  a 
good  deal  of  work  was  found  for  tlie  "  opera- 
tives" in  digging  and  wheeling  caith,  and  in 
other  ways, "on  "public  works.  These  men 
being  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of  work 
—the  only  kind,  by-the-bye,  that  coidd  be 
found  for  them  by  the  public  authorities — it  was 
very  difficult  to'deal  with  them  ;  not  because 
of  any  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  work, 
but  because  many  of  them  could  not  work 
with  the  shovel  or  the  barrow  so  as  to  earn 
wages,  while  many  others  could.  But  until 
trials  of  some  days  or  weeks  had  been  made 
their  respective  strengths  could  not  be  proved, 
and  in  the  mcantim*  the  more  able  of  them 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  work  set  them  to 
do.     It   was   an  object  of  the  authorities  to 
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an-anjie  such  work  for  them  as  -would  enable 
them  to  earn,  not  the  full  wages  of  orJinavv 
labourers,  still  less  such  wages  as  they  ha.l 
been  accustomed  to,  but  something  tliat  would 
provide  them  with  sufficient  to  live  upon 
without  actual  want  of  necessaries,  and  to 
'  allow  those  who  were  comparatively  able  to 
■earn  as  much  as  they  could.  The  following 
was  one  of  such  cases  : — 

The  men  (about  W))  had  been  at  work  for 
6  weeks  stripping  soil  and  removing  earth — 
baring  a  thick  bed  of  clay — at  the  price  of 
Id.  per  square  yard  for  soil  stripjiing,  and 
4d.  per  cubic  yard  for  baring  the  clay.  The 
average  running  of  the  top  soil  was  75  yards, 
that  of  the  baring  60  yards.  The  men  earned 
at  these  prices  Is.,  Is.  ."d.,  and  Is.  Cd.  jier 
day,  varying  with  the  strength  of  the  men  in 
the  various  gangs ;  each  gang  consisting  of  (i 
men,  to  whom  a  width  of  face  of  9  yards  was 
alloted. 

These  earnings  being  unsatisfactory,  it  was 
required  to  determine  whether  the  prices 
were  sufficient  and  such  as  ordinary  labourers 
can  earn  fair  wages  at,  for  which  purpose  the 
following  calculations  were  made  : — 

Taking  the  mean  distance,  there  are  in  each 
gang  of  6  men 

1  getter 

2  flllera 

1  apurner  out 

2  runuers 


Tlie  quantity  of  earth  excavated  and  removed 
varies  as  the  number  of  fdlcrs.  Here  are  2 
fillers.  An  ordinary  labourer  usually  fills  15 
cubic  yards  of  this  kind  of  earth  in  a  day  of 
10  hours.  Then  2  fillers  fill  :>0  cubic  yards  a 
day,  which  is  got  by  1  man  and  removed  by 
3.  Taking  the  wage  to  be  earned  by  each 
man  at  3s.,  the  daily  wages  of  the  gang  would 
be  18s.,  for  which  30  cubic  yards  would  be 
excavated  and  wheeled  CU  yards  ;  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  7d.  per  cubic  yard. 

The  factory  operatives  are  not  able  to  do 
so  much  work  as  navvies  are,  therefore  they 
will  earn  at  this  price  less  than  38.  per  day. 
To  ascertain  how  much  per  day  they  would 
earn  at  this  price,  take  the  quantity  of  work 
done  by  them.  The  quantity  they  have  re- 
moved per  week,  on  the  average,  has  been  as 
follows : — 


No.  1  gang 

93 

No.  J  ., 

I(l« 

Ho.  3  „ 

07 

No.  4  „ 

94 

No.  5  „ 

147 

No.  C  „ 

101 

No.  7  „ 

121 

No.  8  „ 

94 

No.  9  „ 

110 

•No.  10  „ 

125 

Cubic  >*artl3. 

in  4|  daj's 
in  5  days 
in  5  days 
in  5  days 
in  6  days 
in  4i  days 
in  6  daya 
in  5^  daya 
in  4^  days 
in  6   daya 


Cubic  yarda. 
=        lf>i       per  day. 
21i 

111 

-'4i 

20i 

20 

17  „ 

24i 

21 

=         21    average. 


Total       1,090      in  52  days 

TaKng  2  fillers  in  each  gang,  each  man 
fills  1(1  J  cubic  yards  a  day,  but  say  10  cubic 
yai-ds,  then  the  wage  he  would  earn,  at  the 
same  price  at  which  a  navvy  would  earn  3s., 
■would  be 

15  :  10  :  :  .Ts.  :  23. 

It  was  considered  that  if  work  were  found 
for  the '•operatives''  on  this  basis  it  would 
greatly  relieve  the  funds  subscribed  so 
handsomely  for  their  relief  all  over  the 
country,  but  the  practical  effect  was  not  great, 
in  general,  although  in  a  fey  places  the 
authorities  were  able  to  organise  something 
like  a  system  which  worked  pretty  well,  but 
the  very  great  change  in  every  way  disquali- 
fied these  men  for  such  work  as  this  men- 
tioned. But  they  were  very  willing  to  work, 
if  it  covdd  be  properly  arranged  for  them. 
The  j,rcat  ditliculty  was  in  placing  them  along 
with  navvies,  for  although  there  was  not  that 
ill-feeling  to  them  that  English  navvies  some- 
times (very  ignorantly  and  very  stupidly) 
■display  when  Irishmen  are  put  to  work  along 
with  them,  yet  the  disproportionate  strength 
of  the  two  made  it  very  doubtfid  whether  an 
addition  of  20  operative  to  IDO  navvies  was 
any  advantage  to  the  work,  notwitli.standing 
that  they  were  kept  as  much  apart  as 
possible. 


Fencing  more  appropriately  belongs  to 
earthwork  than  to  any  other  part  of  a  public 
work.     The  following  prices  have  been  paid  : 

Preparing  the  border,  or  cop,  for  quicks, 
•Id.  per  rod  of  seven  yards.  Number  of  sets 
per  yard  12,  or  84  per  rod.  The  quicks  are 
three  years  old,  transplanted,  and  cost  lOs. 
per  1000  ;  84,  therefore,  cost  about  lOd,, 
making  together  Is.  2d.  per  rod. 

Larch  post  and  rail  fencing,  posts  Oft. 
long,  Gin.  by  Sin.,  set  2ft.  into  the  ground. 
9ft.  apart ;  4  rails,  each  10ft.  long,  :!iin.  by 
liin.,  scarfed  in  the  posts;  prick  po.st  4in.  by 
2in.  driven  in  the  midiUe  of  each  length,  to 
which  the  rails  are  nailed.  Is.  (Jd.  per  lineal 
yard. 

The  sandrock  hereinbefore  mentioned  was 
got  up  b)'  crowbars,  wedges,  and  hammers, 
for  the  most  part,  requiring  blasting  only 
occasionally  ;  but  harder  and  more  compact 
rock  requires  the  constant  use  of  powder  or 
other  explosive  agent,  as  gun-cotton,  nitro- 
glycerine, or  litho-fraoteur ;  but  we  intend 
to  speak  only  of  powder,  having  had  no  ex- 
perience with  any  other.  Blasting  powder  is 
coarse-grained  and  weaker,  pound  for  pound, 
than  gunpowder,  in  the  projjortion  of  about 
2  to  3.  It  does  not  ignite  so  suddenly,  and 
is  for  that  reason  sujiposed  to  be  preferable 
to  the  stronger  powder  for  blasting  purposes, 
besides  being  cheaper,  the  supposed  superiority 
lying  in  the  fact  that  its  action  is  that  of  heav- 
ing rather  than  that  of  a  sudden  blow  ;  but  the 
preference  would  seem  to  be  more  a  matter 
of  fancy  and  caprice  than  of  proof  and 
reason,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
as  rocks  are  brittle,  a  sudden  blow  would 
have  a  better  effect  in  shattering  the  mass. 
Another  reason  for  tlie  preference  may  be,  in 
some  cases,  that  it  is  difficidt  to  prevent 
workmen  using  too  much  powder.  Some  of 
them  try  in  that  way  to  effect  an  amount  of 
work  tluit  would  lie  more  easily  attained 
by  a  closer  examination  of  the  rock,  to 
ascertain  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  so 
to  plant  the  di'ill  or  jumper  as  to  loosen  the 
largest  quantity  of  rock  with  the  least 
expense  of  powder.  Too  much  powder  pro- 
duces chiefly  noise,  and  a  noisy  shot  seldom 
does  much  work.  But  where  rocks  are 
blasted  for  mercantile  purposes,  such  as  to  be 
cut  up  into  blocks,  the  same  reason  may  not 
hold  good  as  where  the  object  is  merely  to 
excavate  the  material  and  remove  it,  the 
useful  produce,  if  any,  being  used  as  rubble 
stone.  Holes  are  made  either  with  a  drill  or 
a  jumper,  the  former  being  struck  with  a 
hammer,  and  the  latter  effecting  its  progress 
by  its  own  weight  after  having  been  lifted 
up  to  some  height  and  released,  this  being 
usually  done  by  two  men,  and  the  other  by 
one  or  two  men  striking  while  a  boy 
steadies  the  drill.  In  either  case  the  tool 
requires  to  be  turned  gradually  round  during 
the  operation.  A  drill  is  but  little  longer 
than  the  depth  of  the  intended  hole,  for  if  it 
is  of  great  length,  the  jarring  of  the  blow 
destroys  part  of  its  effect,  but  a  jumper  is 
7ft.  or  8ft.  long,  and  as  its  effect  proceeds 
from  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  jarring  is  that 
due  to  only  half  its  length.  It  has  a  head  at 
each  end.  Drills  are  used  for  short  holes,  and 
jumpers  for  deeper  ones.  The  ends  of  both 
sorts  are  made  of  steel.  We  are  speaking 
only  of  ordinary  work.  Great  blasts  are 
eft'ectod  in  a  diflferent  manner,  but  neither 
they  nor  qiuirry  work  on  a  large  scale  concern 
our  subject,  which  goes  only  to  the  excavation 
and  removal  of  earth  and  rocks,  the  removal 
being  the  main  purpose.  Jumpers,  such  as 
we  have  mentioned,  are  generally  l|in.  or 
Hin.  diameter,  and  can  only  be  used  for 
boles  that  are  vertical  or  nearly  so.  And 
here  we  are  reminded  how  different  names 
come  to  be  given  to  tools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  or  in  different  kinds  of  work. 
Thus,  both  the  drill  and  the  jumper  (as  we 
describe  them)  are  called  jumpers  in  some 
places,  the  distinction  on  the  work  being 
made  by  ealling  one  the  jumper  and  the 
other  the  churn-juniper,  from  the  resemblance 
of    the  manner    of    using    it  to  the   act  of 


churning,  but  in  our  experience  the  term 
jumper  has  always  been  applied  to  a  tool 
which  is  lifted  up  by  force  and  suddenly 
released,  cutting  its  way  by  its  own  weight ; 
and  the  term  drill,  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
— which  is  practically  necessary — has  been 
applied  to  that  tool  which  is  driven  by  blows 
u])onit  in  all  open  cuttings  ;  in  driving  head- 
ings, liowever,  where  the  jumper  proper  is 
never  used,  the  drill  is  called  indifferently  by 
either  name. 

The  hole  having  been  drilled  or  jumped, 
water  being  poured  down  occasionally  to 
assist  the  operation,  and  the  loose  stuff  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  wath  the  scraper, 
the  bottom  is  dried  with  wisps  of  hay  or 
tow,  and  the  charge  of  powder  poured  in 
through  a  funnel.  The  old  method  was — and 
is  yet  sometimes — then  to  insert  a  "needle," 
a  small  copper  rod,  of  a  length  a  little  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  hole,  into  the  powder  ; 
the  hole  left  by  which  when  it  was  withdrawn 
is  filled  with  fine  powder,  or  straws  filled 
with  fine  powder  are  put  down  it  into  the 
charge,  the  priming  thus  formed  being  fired 
with  touch-paper  ;  but  as  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  method,  the  more  usual  way  now 
is  to  use  the  safety  fuse,  consisting  of  a  core 
of  powder  surroimded  by  a  hemp  cord,  var- 
nished, to  protect  the  core,  and  covered  witli 
whitening  to  prevent  the  varnish  from 
adhering. 

When  the  needle  is  used  there  is  great 
risk  of  igniting  the  charge  in  the  operation 
of  filling  up  the  space  round  the  needle  with 
the  tamping  iron.  The  use  of  the  safety  fuse 
is  in  every  respect  preferable.  The  fuse  is 
cut  to  a  length  a  little  greater  than  the 
the  depth  of  the  hole,  and  one  end  inserted 
into  the  charge  of  powder,  the  other  end 
being  bent  over  the  side  of  the  hole.  Upon 
the  powder  a  wad  of  hay  or  turf  is  placed, 
and  then  a  handful  of  loose  stuff  is  thrown 
in  and  rammed  down  with  a  tamping  iron, 
and  so  on  successively  to  the  top.  The  best 
stuff  to  fill  the  hole  with  is  coarsely-powdered 
burnt  clay,  next  to  that  dry  clay,  or  loose 
sand  where  the  hole  is  deep.  The  direction 
in  wdiich  the  explosion  takes  place  is  in  that 
which  offers  the  lea.st  resistance,  and  evidently 
true  as  this  is,  it  seems  to  be  often  overlooked 
by  workmen.  No  amount  of  tamping  with 
any  kind  of  stuff  will  make  the  resistance  of 
the  filling  equal  to  the  same  length  of  solid 
rock,  and  the  least  effect  is  produced  (and 
consequenth'  the  greatest  waste  of  powder) 
when  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  hole.  When  the  rock  is  fissured 
the  holes  should  be  made  in  such  positions  as 
will  give  a  line  of  less  resistance  in  the 
direction  of  the  fissure  or  of  the  face  than  in 
that  in  which  the  hole  is  drilled,  for  a  ma.ss 
detached  only  slightly  from  the  surrounding 
rock  can  be  cut  up  with  wedges  and  hammers 
at  less  cost  than  would  be  necessary  to  blow 
it  to  pieces  with  powder.  In  rock  that  lies  in 
layers,  whether  horizontal,  inclined,  or  verti- 
cal, the  shots  should  be  put  in  in  the  line  of 
the  layers,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  them  ; 
the  effect  of  a  given  charge  of  powder  being- 
much  gi'eater  in  splitting  the  rock  in  this 
manner  than  in  bursting  up  the  layers  of 
rock,  and  when  this  cannot  be  exactly  done 
it  should  be  approximated  to  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  quantity  of  powder  should  in 
all  cases  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  not  to  the  depth 
of  the  hole,  as  is  frequently  done.  The  abso- 
lute quantity  of  powder  required  to  loosen  a 
given  quantity  of  rock  varies  so  nuudi  with 
the  kind  of  rook  that  no  fixed  quantity  can 
be  stated,  but  when  once  ascertained  for  any 
pai-ticular  kind,  for  any  given  length  of  line 
of  least  resistance,  the  projier  quantity  for  any 
other  hole  may  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  proportional  to  the  ciihc  nflliv  line  nf 
least  re.tiila/ice.  Thus,  if  a  hole  be  bored  in 
whicli  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  2ft.,  and 
4oz.  of  powder  arc  found  to  be  siithcicnt  to 
loosen  a  certain  mass,  then  if  another  hole  bo 
bored  in  the  same  kind  of  rock  where  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  4ft.,  the  quantity  of 
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powder  required  for  that  hole  will  be  as  the 
cube  of  2  (=  8)  is  to  be  cube  of  4  (=  6i)  so 
is  the  -loz.  to  8  times  as  much,  or  2lb.  For 
an  average  kind  of  rock  the  rule  is,  cube  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  feet,  and  divide 
that  cube  by  32,  and  the  result  is  the  weight 
of  powder  required,  in  pounds. 


M.  ANGELO  AND  RUBENS  AND  THE 
DECORATION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 

CERTAINLY  one  of  the  most  curious 
artistic  problems  in  the  art- doings  of 
the  time  has  been  that  of  the  proposed 
restoration,  or  preservation,  or  completion, 
of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  might  pause  to 
ask  which  of  the  three  words  best  describes 
what  is  intended  to  be  done.  Poor  Sir 
Christopher !  How  little  did  he  imagine  what 
a  tremendous  task  he  left  to  the  modern 
artistic  mind.  To  "restore"  S.  Paul's  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  even  possible,  for  it  has 
neverbeen  completed,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
to  restore.  To  preserve  it  woidd  be  to  leave  it 
alone,  for  it  is  a  strongly-built-up  structure  ; 
but  to  complete  it  is  surely  a  puzzle  truly.  Nay, 
is  it  not  now  a  twofold  puzzle,  for  not  only 
was  and  is  it  a  rarely  difficult  thing — even  with 
the  original  architect's  sketches  before  us — to 
realise  what  he  intended  and  would  have  done 
had  he  lived  to  do  it — and  not  been,  as  was  truly 
the  lamentable  fact,  worried  to  death ;  but 
there  has  now  been  added  the  tremendous 
problem  of  speculating  as  to  what  the  old 
architect  would  have  done  had  he  lived  in  this 
our  day — viz.,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1872  ;  in 
the  age  of  railroads,  steam-engines,  and 
electric  telegraphs ;  in  the  age  of  organs 
played  by  electricity,  and  in  the  triumphant 
times  of  art-manufacture.  ^Vhat,  poor  man, 
could  ho  have  done,  and  how  can  we  best  find 
out  what  that  would  possibly  be?  AVTiat 
would  Newton  have  done  had  he  lived  now-a- 
days,  all  his  discoveries  being  already  found 
out  for  him  ?  But  more  to  the  purpose, 
artistically,  what  would  the  painter  of  a 
Romanesque  twelfth-century  painted  glass 
window  have  drawn  on  the  glass  surface  had 
he  lived  in  these  days  of  impossible  and  inar- 
tistic costtime  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  a  question 
which  no  man  will  attempt  to  answer,  for  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  fact 
that  the  old  artists,  as  a  rule,  did  not  invent 
new  clothing  for  their  saints  and  angels  in 
gorgeous  windows,  but  simply  clothed  them 
in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  time.  Wren 
did  this,  and  so  did  Grindling  Gibbons  in  his 
carvings.  Who  is  it,  therefore,  that  will 
venture  to  speculate  on  what  Wren  would 
have  done  in  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  had  he  had  to  fill  it  with  figures 
of  saints  and  angels,  and  a  whole  Bible 
History  ?  Tlie  quaint  costume  of  the  time  of 
Wren  really  seemed  to  admit  of  a  little 
application  to  supennundane  purposes,  quaint 
though  it  was,  but  a  modern  fashionable 
outfit,  how  is  it,  or  could  it  be,  turned  into 
saintly  form  by  any  possible  jjrocess  ?  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  a  little  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  treading  on  such  tender  and  doubtful 
ground  ?  We  might  here  go  a  step  further, 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  Wren  would  indeed 
in  these  days,  did  he  live  in  them,  build  a 
cathedral  at  all  after  the  S.  Peter's  model — a 
place  so  utterly  unfit  for  "  preaching  and 
prayer-reading."  To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
place  oneself  in  Wren's  place  seems  not  a 
little  imprudent,  if  not  presumptuous,  and 
can  do  but  little  towards  solving  the  problem, 
even  if  it  does  not  positively  spoil  any  reason- 
able chance  of  finding  out  a  way  to  do  the 
work  as  it  really  ought  to  be  done.  No  man 
can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another,  and 
think  and  act  for  him,  certainly  not  in  art. 

But  all  this,  though  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  so  vital,  is  a  comjiaratively  small 
matter  when  compared  to  that  which  it 
seems  so  very  strange  has  not  occurred  to 
those  who  have  so  lately  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  completion  of  S.  Paul's.  It  is 
this — Who  are  they,  or  who  is  lie,   who  is 


to  do  the  actual  work — the  painting  of  S. 
Paul's  ?  The  decoration  of  this  great 
cathedral  is  not,  in  reality,  an  architect's 
work  at  all :  it  is  a  painter's  irork,  and  we 
would  ask  those  who  are  interested  who  is 
he,  or  who  are  they,  who  are  to  stand  or  kneel 
on  a  tall  scaffolding  some  70ft.  in  the  air, 
and  immediately  under  tlie  roof  of  the  church; 
and  draw  first,  and  then  paint  on  the  brick, 
or  plaster,  or  stone  sui'face  of  the  vaulting, 
the  figures,  to  a  huge  size,  of  saints  or 
angels,  and  even  "thrones"?  Somebody 
must  do  the  arduous  and  difficult  work,  .and 
the  question  then  comes,  what  sort  of  mortal 
or  mortals  is  or  are  they  who  are  destined 
to  do  this  difficult  feat?  The  public  ought 
to  understand  this  problem,  and  to  be  made 
to  see  a  little  into  the  mysteries  of  art 
action.  Let  us,  by  way  of  making  the  whole 
matter  as  clear  as  possible,  premise  that  it 
has  been  said  that  the  work  is  not  to  be  so 
much  painting  as  ]\loMic :  the  pictures  are  to 
be  mosaic — i.e.,  painting  in  stone,  the  small 
square  fragments  of  stone  taking  the  place 
of  the  colour  laid  on  with  a  brush  as  in  the 
so  well-known  painting  process.  It  is  more 
difficidt  than  painting,  inasmuch  as  the 
materials  are  more  unmanageable.  But  in 
one  respect  painting  and  mosaic  are  alike  : 
they  both  require,  as  a  necessary  preliminary, 
that  a  full-sized  drawing — or  cartoon,  as  it 
is  called — should  be  made  by  some  one  single 
man,  or  youth,  of  the  picture  to  be  after- 
wards set  in  mosaic  or  painted  in  colours. 
How  is  this  to  be  done — who  is  to  do  it? 
Witli  charcoal  point,  or  chalk,  or  other 
material,  this  work  has  to  be  done.  The 
circular  panels — to  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  ceiling  for  the  present — are  about  2(1ft. 
across,  so  that  the  figures  must  be  above  life- 
size,  and  must,  or  ought  to,  have  in  them  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  e/reat  artistic  work, 
worthy  of  the  place  and  the  subjects 
portrayed.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
difficult  task,  or  one  demanding  a  greater 
power  in  the  executive  artist — that  is,  in  the 
person  who  actually  clraivs  imtli  his  own  rhjht 
hand  these  figures.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
is  simply  now  and  then  for  a  few  minutes, 
or  an  hour,  each  day  looking  on,  that  we  are 
now  concerned  about ;  it  is  the  actual  exe- 
cutive draughtsman,  or  artist,  that  we  wish 
the  reader  to  look  at  for  a  moment  or  two. 
This  man,  or  human  machine,  whichever  it 
may  be,  is  the  moving  mechanical  force.  He 
is  not,  if  a  mere  assistant,  be  it  observed, 
working  out  of  his  own  head  at  all ;  he  is 
simply  enlarging  a  small  drawing  provided 
for  him.  If  he  has  an  idea  of  his  own  to 
put  his  hand  to  it  is  of  no  use  to  him,  his 
mode  of  working  being  that  of  a  machine,  or 
he  is  what  may  be  termed  an  enlart/ing 
apparatus.  If  he  has  not  an  idea  of  his  own, 
and  is  simply  a  pair  of  hands,  it  is  precisely 
the  same,  the  work  to  be  done  is  the  same. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  system  or 
plan  of  work  more  utterly  destructive  of  an 
artistic  result. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  a  comparatively 
easy  affair  to  draw  out  an  "iconography  "  of 
S.  Paul's.  We  could  name  a  dozen  ways. 
There  is  the  "  Tlieocracy  "  of  Michael  Angelo, 
after  the  idea  of  the  Sistine.  There  is  the 
"Life  of  S.  Paul."  There  is  the  "New 
Testament  History."  There  is  ecclesiastical 
history  ;  lives  of  the  saints  ;  the  red-letter 
saints  of  the  English  Church ;  the  saints  of 
the  Roman  Church  ;  and  what  would  be 
a  novel  and  suggestive  thing,  indeed,  to 
accomplish,  the  discarded  hlack-letter  saints 
of  old  Ireland.  There  is,  indeed,  no  end 
of  what  might  not  be  done  ;  but  who,  we 
ask,  is  to  do  it? — not  even /(ow  is  it  to  be 
done  ;  not  by  whom  or  how  is  it  to  be  designed, 
and  thought  about,  and  schemed  out ;  but 
who  is  to  do  the  actual  tmrlc,  which  John  Bull 
is  to  look  so  painfully  up  at?  How  strangely 
do  times  change.  These  are  enlightened  and 
scientifically-advanced  days.  Art  is  pro- 
gressing, and  never  was  there  so  much  known 
about  it,  or  so  many  influences  at  work  to 
make   everybody  interested    in    it.     In    M. 


Angelo's  time,  the  multitude  were  educa- 
tionally nowhere ;  the  public,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist ;  enlighten- 
ment, as  it  is  now-a-days  understood,  had  as 
yet  found  no  place  even  in  the  higher  public 
mind.  But  yet,  as  we  know,  did  it  take 
not  only  the  mind  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  but 
his  hands,  too — we  must  repeat  it,  his  hands — 
to  "  decorate "  the  ceiling  of  the  Pope's 
Chapel.  There  was  no  other  way  of  doing  the 
work,  as  it  happened,  the  very  mightiest  work 
that  has  in  art  been  done.  In  the  main,  not 
so  much  the  story  of  a  "Theocracy"  as  of  a 
glorifying  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
breathing  of  life  and  energy  into  painted 
forms.  But  how  can  this  or  such  as  this  be 
got  by  going  to  the  shop  counter,  as  they 
must  do  with  S.  Paul's,  and  to  get  at  the  exe- 
cutive hands  through  the  medium  of  a  shop- 
keeper and  mere  employer  of  art  labour,  and 
buyer  of  colours  and  brushes?  This  is,  and 
must  be,  the  real  and  matter-of-fact  way  of 
the  work.  No  matter  what  the  original  small 
sketches  and  indicative  drawings  may  be  like, 
their  final  realisation  on  the  vaxilting  and 
walls  of  the  cathedral  must  be  at  the  mercy 
and  capacity  of  the  "  shop  and  counter."  But, 
the  reader  may  again  urge,  it  is  in  "  mosaic," 
and  not  by  painting,  that  it  is  all  to  be 
worked  out  in.  We  again  say  it  matters  not; 
the  art  skill  asked  for  is  the  same,  if  not 
the  more  dithcult  of  the  two  ;  and,  what  is 
quite  certain,  the  drawing  must  be  done  first, 
however  the  colour  afterwards  may  be  exe- 
cuted, or  in  whatever  material ;  and  it  is  in 
the  drawing  in  the  first  place  that  the  real 
art  power  must  manifest  itself.  What  is  all 
this  but  to  assure  us  that  the  proper,  nay,  the 
only,  way  with  S.  Paul's  is  to  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  painter's  problem  ?  An  architect  may 
say  what  he  would  like,  and  even  put  apart 
panels  in  walls  and  ceiling  for  a  special  work,  _ 
but  the  executive  work  itself,  we  most  strenu- 
ously contend,  is  for  the  painter,  and  for  the 
painter  only  !  If  he  be  but  a  mere  tool  and 
machine,  then  is  he  altogether  incompetent 
for  such  work.  If  he  be  thoroughly  com- 
petent, and  able  to  do  it,  then  is  it  an 
insult  and  a  hindrance  to  compel  him 
to  go  to  work  with  his  hands  tied  and 
hi.t  mind  a  hlanlc.  What  could  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  be  about  when  they  came  to  so  lame 
and  impotent  a  conclusion?  and  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  Special  Committee  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  S.  Paul's?  The  "Sistine"  is  a  long 
way  off,  so  that  wo  cannot  very  easily  any  of 
us  go  and  see  it,  and  judge  by  fair  eyesight 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  it ;  but 
most  fortunately  there  is,  even  in  London 
city,  one  building  which  shows  on  its  roof 
all  that  needs  to  be  seen  to  prove  the  position, 
we  are  now  advocating.  We  refer,  of  course,- 
to  the  magnificent  work  of  Paul  Rubens  on 
the  chapel  ceiling  at  Whitehall.  It  is  really 
a  marvel  that  it  was  ever  done,  and  that  it 
actually  exists.  In  it  is  the  sort  of  painting 
that  ought  to  cover  the  roof-vaulting  of  S. 
Paul's,  and  we  would  ask  how,  if  Rubens 
were  alive,  matters  would  be  arranged  ? 
Would  Mr.  Penrose,  or  Mr.  Burges,  or  both 
together,  with  the  aid  of  the  "decorator" 
and  his  staff  of  assistants,  take  precedence  of 
Rubens,  or  only  accept  him  as  a  mere  de- 
signer, or  would  they  refuse  his  aid  alto- 
gether ?  What  a  curious  inquiry.  Rubens 
versus  the  fashionable  shop  "  decorator," 
competing  for  the  honour  of  decorating  the 
Cathedral  t'liurch  of  S.  Paul !  It  is  a  test,, 
surely,  of  the  art  spirit  of  the  present  age. 
We  miglit  say,  in  sporting  phrase,  "Ten 
to  one  on  the  shopman."  I'oor  Rubens, 
nowhere ! 

AVe  have,  it  is  true,  no  Michael  Angelo,. 
nor  have  wc  a  Rubens  ;  but  we  have  MiUais, 
and  Holman  Hunt,  and  another  or  two,  and' 
the  Royal  Academy,  .and  the  Royal  Academy 
students.  Will  some  of  those  who  have  had 
a  say  already  about  S.  Paul's,  and  who  will 
bo  listened  to,  say  a  word  in  season  about 
them  ?  Let  us  see  in  fair  competition  what 
they,  the  art-power  of  the  age,  arc  indeed 
made  of.  C.  B.  A. 
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CIMTICAL     NOTES     OX     OKKAT 

ITALIAX  ARCHITECTS.— XIII. 

By  J.  B.  ■W.uiiNG. 

JACOl'O    S.^NSOVIXO. 

XACOPO  TATTI,  descended  from  an 
''  ancient  family  of  Lucc.i  long  settled  in 
^' 'orence,  -was  born  in  that  city,  anno  1177, 
and  having  early  shown  a  predilection  for  art, 
was  placed  .subsequently,  according  to  Vasari, 
to  study  sculpture  under  Andrea  Contucci  of 
Monte  "Sansovino,  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
of  the  time,  who  returned  to  Florence  from 
several  years'  service  with  the  King  of 
Tortug.al,  in  1500,  and  so  great  was  the  ]n-o- 
gress  he  made  that  he  became  Andrea's 
fjivourite  pupil  and  assistant,  and  the  relation 
between  them  was  ratlier  that  of  "  father 
and  son"  than  m.asterand  pupil,  and  he  took  the 
name  of  Sansovino  from  his  teacher.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  speak  of  Jacopo  as  a 
sculptor,  his  works  are  too  well  known  to  need 
enumeration  or  praise  :  but.  certainly,  both 
he  and  Andrea  hold  most  eminent  places  in 
that  art.  It  is  probable  also  that  while  with 
Andrea  he  came  to  know  something  of  archi- 
tecture, since  several  important  buildings 
•were  erected  from  his  master's  designs,  but  it 
was  Giuliauo  da  San  Gallo  who  took  liim  to 
Home  and  introduced  him  to  Bramante. 
AVhilst  at  Rome  he  appears  to  have  been 
principally  engaged  in  sculpture,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that,  living  in  the  same  house 
there  with  Pietro  I'erugino,  he  is  described 
by  Vasari  as  making  models  of  groups  in  wax 
in  full  relief,  from  which  Perugino  used  to 
■work. 

On  the  occasion  of  Leo  X.  visiting  Florence 
in  1.514,  Sansovino  was  employed  by  the 
Jledici.  in  company  with  his  attached  fellow 
student  and  friend.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  to  make 
designs  for  some  triumphal  arches  and  the 
decoration  of  the  unfinished  fa(;,ade  of  the 
Cathedral ;  this  latter  Sansovino  made  with 
double  Corinthian  columns  and  niches,  in  so 
liandsorae  a  manner  that  the  Pope  observed 
it  was  worthy  of  being  permanently  executed, 
and  it  .was  from  this  cause,  probably,  that  he 
subsequently  received  an  order  from  tlio 
Pope  to  f  uimish  a  design  for  the  facade  of  San 
Lorenzo,  which  met  with  approval,  and  of 
which  Baccio  d'Agnolo  executed  a  model  in 
wood.  Finally,  however,  Michael  Angelo 
was  employed,  and  Sansovino,  proceeding  to 
Rome,  continued  to  work  there  as  a  sculptor 
and  architect ;  and,  besides  designing  various 
houses — amongst  which  may  probably  be  cited 
the  Palazzo  Niccolini,  a  good  example  of  the 
Roman  style — was  selected  in  competition 
with  Raphael,  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  and 
Balthaz.ar  Peruzzi,  to  build  the  (,'hurch  of  the 
Florentines,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is.  how- 
ever, the  work  of  later  architects.  He  was 
also  engaged  to  make  the  sepulchral  monu- 
nient.s  of  the  Cardinals  of  Arr.agon  and  Agon, 
when  his  labours  at  Rome  were  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  taking  and  sack  of 
the  city  by  the  Constable  de  liourbon  in  l.'j^?. 
Sansovino,  amongst  others,  found  safety  in 
flight,  intending,  it  is  .said,  to  pass  into 
France,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  Francis  I.  But,  through 
the  friendship  ofPoge  Andrea  Gritti  and  the 
Cardinal  Grimani,  he  was  induced  to  ni.ike 
Venice  his  home,  and  was  at  once  cTuployed 
in  strengthening  the  cupolas  of  S.  I\Iark, 
which  difficult  task  he  performed  in  so 
ingenious  a  manner  and  with  such  per- 
fect success  that  the  Signoria,  convinced 
of  his  ability,  conferred  on  him  the  highest 
professional  office  in  the  Republic,  and  mailc 
him  Proto-master  of  tlic  Signori  Procuratori 
of  S.  JIark.  Sansovino  entered,  about  the 
year  l.")29,  energetically  on  the  duties  of  his 
new  office  :  "  Not  only,  "  says  Vasari,"  did  he 
devote  himself  zealously  to  whatever  could 
promote  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  ornament 
of  the  Church,  the  Piazza,  and  the  whole  city, 
to  an  extent  never  before  done  by  any  man 
who  had  held  his  office,  but  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  inventions,  the  proni])titude  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  the  prudence  of  his  administration, 


he  lessened  the  outlay  and  improved  the 
revenue."  It  would  be  diflicult  to  enumerate 
chronologically  the  various  important  works 
with  which  Sansovino  adornecl  his  adopted 
home  ;  —on  all  he  brought  to  bear  a  genius  of 
the  very  highest  order,  whether  in  architec- 
ture or  sculpture  ; — foremost  amongst  them 
stands  the  celebrated  library  of  S.  Mark, 
connnenced  in  1.53G,  which  is  so  noble  and 
picturesque  a  feature  of  the  Piazza,  and  which, 
with  its  arched  loggia  and  arcaded  windows, 
combined  with  a  free  yet  judicious  use  of 
excellent  sculpture,  is  one  of  the  nolilcst  and 
most  striking  e.xamjiles  of  architectural  art 
existing.  Nor  was  the  interior,  with  its  fine 
staircase,  halls,  floors,  and  stucco  work,  with 
its  paintings  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Tintoretto, 
and  Battista  Franco,  unworthy  of  its  outward 
show.  But  even  in  this  great  work  Sansovino 
experienced  that  amnrc  afupdil  which  at- 
attends  so  many  triumphs,  for  scarcely  was 
the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  library  completed 
when  it  fell  in,  and  the  architect  placed  at 
once  in  prison  and  fined  ;  but,  on  investiga- 
tion, no  blame,  it  was  declared,  could  be  at- 
tached to  him ;  the  fine  was  remitted,  and  he 
resumed  the  duties  of  his  office  as  before. 

In  15.'1G  also  was  commenced  the  Zecca,  or 
mint,  which  he  constructed  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  possible,  principally  of  stone  and  iron ;  it 
is  a  fine  example  of  rustic  work  ;  the  cortik 
of  this  building  was  designed  later  on  by 
Scamozzi.  For  the  Greeks  settled  at  Venice 
Sansovino  designed,  in  1532,  the  Church  of  S. 
Giorgio  de  Grechi,  an  excellent  work,  in 
which,  as  he  was  prevented  from  the  use  of 
figure  sculpture,  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  proportion  and  detail,  the  campanile  being 
a  clever  adaptation  of  the  type  which  for 
centuries  had  been  common  in  Venice,  just 
as  Antonio  da  .San  Gallo  adapted  the  Roman- 
esque type  at  San  Spirito,  Trastevere.  (See 
"  Architectural  Art  in  Italy  and  Spain," 
pi.  27.) 

The  fine  church  of  San  Francesco  della 
Vigna  was  also  designed  by  Sansovino,  and 
the  first  stone  laid  in  1654,  but  is  mainly  due 
in  its  present  state  to  Palladio  ;  and  the 
churches  of  San  Giuliano,  in  the  Meroeria 
of  Santo  Spirito,  "  a  graceful  and  pleasing 
work  ;  "  and  San  Gemignano,  "  which  gives 
splendour  to  the  Piazza,"  and  in  which 
Sansovino  was  buried,  were  also  designed  by 
him,  but  the  two  last  are  now  destroyed.  It 
is  especially  as  a  designer  of  civic  architecture 
that  we  should  regard  Sansovino,  and  his 
talents  were  employed  on  a  remarkable  series 
of  palaces,  which  gave  a  new  character  to 
Venice.  Such,  besides  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, are  the  Palazzo  Cornaroon  the  Grand 
Canal,  built  in  1532,  still  one  of  the  most 
stately  palaces  in  Venice,  and  the  Palazj.o 
iM.anin,  as  well  as  others  which  are  mentioned 
by  Vasari,  but  cannot  be  easily  identified. 
The  Fabbriche  nuove  di  Rialto  arc  also  by 
him,  and  the  well-known  loggia  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  coloured  marble,  which  sur- 
rounds the  base  of  the  great  campanile.  This 
work,  though  very  effective  in  its  way,  is  open 
to  much  criticism  ;  it,  indeed,  appears  confused 
and  little  in  the  mass,  and  is  better  regarded 
in  detail;  it  is  in  keeping,  however,  with 
the  colour  and  carved  work  of  the  cathedral  to 
which  it  is  adjacent,  and  formed  a  sumptuous 
station  iiulced  for  the  Corps  de  Garde,  for 
whose  use  it  was  originally  intended.  In  a 
style  as  plain  as  this  is  ornamental  remains 
to  bo  noticed  the  Church  of  S.  Martin,  also 
designed  by  him. 

Of  Sansovino's  works  in  sculpture  we  can- 
not enter  into  detail :  but  it  is  remarkable 
th.at,  although  so  busily  engaged  in  his  duties 
at  Venice,  he  produced  there  a  number  of 
fine  works — some  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit — such  as  his  m.arble  bas  reliefs  on  the 
Chapel  ''del  Santo,"  Padua;  the  colossal 
marble  statues  of  Mars  and  Nejitune  on  the 
"Ciianls'"  staircase  of  the  Ducal  I'alace, 
executed  when  he  was  past  seventy  years  of 
age  ;  and  the  bronze  door  of  the  .Sacristy  of' 
S.  Mark,  containing  jjortraits  in  relief  of  him- 


self. Titian,  and  Pietro  Aretino,  a  fine  work, 
on  which  he  is  st.ated  to  have  been  engaged 
for  twenty  years  ;  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
others  in  marble  and  bronze,  scattered 
throughout  the  churches  of  A'cnice.  Thus 
employed  in  adorning  Venice  with  fine  works 
of  art,  for  a  period  of  just  forty  years,  "  held 
in  esteem  by  artists,  nobles,  and  people,"  and 
firm  in  his  affection  to  the  Republic  which 
had  shielded  and  employed  him — so  much  so 
as  to  resist  most  tempting  offers  of  work 
from  the  Popes,  the  Medici,  and  Phillip  of 
Spain — Sansovino  passed  quietly  away.  "This 
master,  so  renowned  in  sculpture,  and  so 
great  in  architecture,  had  lived  by  the  grace 
of  God,  wdio  had  endowed  him  with  that 
ability  which  rendered  him  illustrious."  At  the 
age  of  ninety-three,  "  feeling  himself  some- 
what weary  of  body,  lay  down  on  his  bed  to 
repose  himself,"  but  he  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  died,  in  "  the  pure  course  of 
nature,"  in  the  year  1570. 

As  a  sculptor  Sansovino  holds  a  very  high 
position,  as  an  architect  his  style  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  massive  richness  and  a 
pictorial  effect  which  have  seldom  been 
surpassed.  Bringing  with  him  from  Rome 
the  best  examples  of  the  great  masters  in 
their  adaptation  of  the  antique,  he  combined 
what  was  good  and  fitting  with  the  orna- 
mental style  and  arcaded  system  of  openings 
of  the  local  Venetian  school,  giving  up 
entirely  the  straight-headed  openings  of 
the  Roman  school.  He  did  not  bind  himself 
.strictly  to  rules,  and  when  he  departed  from 
them  it  was  boldly  and  with  judgment,  as 
witness  his  great  frieze  of  the  Library, 
an  innovation  which  would  quite  have 
frightened  his  old  master  Bramante.  Vasari 
states  that  he  left  upw.irds  of  sixty  designs 
for  buildings  at  Venice,  of  which  some  were 
in  progress  of  being  published  when  he 
wrote.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  art  in  the  Venetian  St.ate, 
and  a  great  number  of  good  sculptors  are  to 
be  counted  as  his  pupils  or  assistants,  such 
as  Danese  Cattaneo,  Girolamo  of  Ferrara, 
Tribolo,  and  Solosmeo,  Jacopo  Colonna, 
Lancia,  Alessandro  Vittoria,  Jacopo  de'Medioi, 
and  Bartollomeo  Ammanati,  whose  works 
in  arohitectui-e  and  sculpture  are  of  great 
excellence. 

Sansovino  had  by  no  means  the  monopoly 
of  architectural  work  in  Venice,  although  bis 
style  is  that  which  is  now  specially  known  as 
Venetian  ;  he  appears  to  have  acted  oidy  a.s 
consulting  architect  to  the  Signoria  in  many 
eases:  "  No  work  in  sculpture  or  architec- 
ture being  undertaken  in  bis  time  at  Venice 
without  his  advice  and  concurrence."  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  he,  jjrobably,  acted  for  the 
Scuola  of  the  Misericordia,  apjiarently  that  of 
San  Rocco,  which  Vasari  says  he  erected;  but 
which  is  always  attributed,  on  good  authority, 
to  other  hands.  Palladio  was  employed  on 
several  buildings  during  his  term  of  office,  as 
well  as  Scamozzi,  who,  after  his  death,  com- 
pleted the  side  of  the  Piazza  adjoining  the 
Liliraria  Nuova,  with  the  Procuratie  Nuove, 
begun  by  Sansovino,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  in  our  notice  of  Scamozzi, 
who  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  article. 


THE  GREAT  BUILDING  TRADE 
DISPUTE  IN  LONDON. 

TO-DAY  at  three  o'clock  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Miuster  Builders'  Association  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  the 
Committee,  it  is  stated,  intend  to  reconuncnd 
a  general  lock-out,  unless  the  men  who  have 
struck  at  IMessrs.  Jackson  &  Shaw's  and  Mr. 
Brass's  return  at  once  to  work.  Perhaps  we 
can  hardly  do  better  service  either  to  the 
masters  or  the  men  than  by  reminding  them 
of  the  course  of  incidents  which  ushered  in 
tlie  great  strike  of  1.S5'.).  As  early  as  1853 
the  agitation  for  shorter  hours  was  commenced 
by  the  masons,  who  were  soon  joined  by  the 
carpenters  and  joiners,  lioth  trades,  however, 
eventually  agreeing  to  a  proposal  made  by  the 
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masters  by  which  the  wages  were  increased 
sixpence  per  day.  In  1858  the  nine  hours' 
question  again  croi^ped  vip,  and  on  May  26, 

1859,  united  action  was  taken  by  the  masons, 
the  brickhiyers,  and  the  carpenters,  under  the 
■auspices  of  Mr.  George  Potter.  In  the  July 
following,  the  men  employed  by  Messrs. 
TroUope  &  Sons  struck,  and  then  came  the 
lock-out  of  some  24,000  artisans,  by  225  of  the 
principal  metropolitan  firms.  Nearly  eight 
■months  the  struggle  lasted,  until  in  February, 

1860,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  on  the  basis 
of  the  withdrawal  by  the  masters  of  the 
"  document  ■"  or  "  declaration,"  whereby  they 
had  pledged  themselves  not  to  employ  Union 
men.  The  nine  hours'  movement  had  for  the 
time  to  be  abandoned,  but  we  find  it  now 
once  more  revived.  The  carpenters  and  joiners 
now  demand  that  a  day's  work  shall  consist 
■of  nine  hours,  except  on  Saturday,  when  they 
shall  only  be  required  to  work  six  hours, 
and  that  the  wages  shall  be  increased  to  9d. 
per  hour.  This  rate  of  payment  will  only 
increase  their  weekly  wages  by  about  seven- 
pence.  The  demand  has,  as  our  readers 
know,  been  refused  ;  the  men  employed  by 
two  of  the  loading  firms  have  struck  ;  and 
upon  the  action  taken  by  the  masters  to-  day, 
which  by  all  appearances  is  likely  to  be  hostile, 
■depends  the  immediate  result. 

Ko  one  can  doubt  that  the  men  are  much 
stronger  than  they  were  in  1859.  Not  only 
have  they  more  money  at  their  command  and 
•a  more  perfect  organisation,  but  they  have 
before  them  the  recent  successful  struggle 
maintained  by  the  engineers  in  the  face  of 
.an  opposition  quite  as  powerful  as  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with.  There  has  been,  more- 
■over,  a  general  tendency  in  other  branches  of 
industry  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  if  de- 
feated now,  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  men 
■is  next  to  certain.  Is  it  worth  while  to  let 
it  be  a  "  victory  "  ?  Have  all  attempts — have 
any  attempts  at  a  compromise  been  made  ?  It 
is  said  that  the  masters  "  complain  loudly  of 
the  capricious  action  of  the  men,  and  say 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  they 
can  reasonably  or  fairly  be  expected  to  yield 
the  nine  hours'  demand  with  increased  pay." 
Is  there  not  in  this  complaint  ground  for 
argument,  and  possibly  a  basis  for  some 
.arrangement?  Cannot  the  masters  agree  to 
offer  at  some  fixed  date  that  which  they  are 
■not  able  now  to  concede  ? 

On  their  part  the  men  should  be  very  cer- 
tain not  only  of  the  justice  but  of  the  pru- 
dence of  their  present  demand  before  finally 
taking  action.  They  cannot  well  have 
forgotten  the  winter  of  1859-60,  with  the 
privations  it  entailed  on  them  and  their 
families.  The  increased  mortality,  induced 
by  want,  was  but  too  evident  in  the  reports 
of  the  Kegistrar-General,  and  in  more  than 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  District  Medical 
Officers.  The  traces  of  ill-feeling  engendered 
between  employer  and  employed  have,  more- 
over, hardly  yet  disappeared,  and  have, 
probably,  many  times  hindered  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  dispute.  The  object  in  view 
should  be  not  only  one  well  worth  obtaining, 
but  one  in  the  pursuit  of  which  success  is 
reasonably  certain,  before  the  workmen  essay 
the  repetition  of  the  "  Great  Strike." 

After  conferring  with  some  of  the  masters 
and  some  of  the  men,  -we  feel  convinced 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  general  strike 
or  a  general  lock  out.  Though  there  is 
no  lack  of  firmness  or  of  courage,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  or  the  men, 
fortunately  the  discussion  is  not  embittered 
as  it  was  in  1859.  Seeing  that  there  is  a 
general  uprising  of  the  labour  class  throughout 
the  community,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  correspondingly 
advanced,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  men 
employed  in  the  building  trades  in  London 
should  either  demand  increased  pay  or 
diminished  hoiu's  of  labour  ;  and  so  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  personal  intercourse  with 
them,  they  are  much  less  interested  in  in- 
creased pay  than  they  are  in  shorter  hours. 
They  are  determined  to  have  shorter  hours 


whether  they  have  increased  or  decreased 
pay.  They  say  that  one  man  out  of  ten  is  out 
of  work,  and  they  prefer  to  divide  the  work 
now  done  by  nine  men  amongst  ten  men. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  commimity  of  feeling 
amongst  the  men  which  does  not  exist  in  an 
equal  or  proportionate  degree  amongst  the 
masters ;  and  this  spirit  is  everywhere  dif- 
fusing and  deepening  itself,  and  it  is  well 
that  employers,  and  statesmen,  too,  should 
learn  to  look  the  matter  straight  in  the  face. 
Call  it  socialism,  or  what  you  may,  there  is 
the  fact.  Employers  in  the  buOding  trades 
may  not  like  it,  but  architecrs  at  all  events 
cannot  object  to  it,  as  next  week  they,  or  a 
great  many  of  them,  will  be  engaged  in  con- 
gress in  London,  to  promote  a  similar  policy 
for  themselves.  One  of  the  questions — we 
may  say  the  question — which  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  next  week  will  be 
the  best  means  to  establish  a  uniform  scale  of 
payment,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  or  whoever  may  do  it.  The 
demand  is  that  architects  should  be  paid  5 
jier  cent,  on  the  outlay  for  all  kinds  of  work, 
whether  it  is  building  a  mill  or  restoring  a 
cathedi-al.  If  architects  choose  to  adopt  this 
policy  let  them  by  all  means  do  it,  but  let 
them  do  it  with  their  eyes  open.  Let  them 
no  longer  charge  working  men  with  socialism 
or  levelling  propensities,  whilst  they  imitate 
socialists  and  levellers.  To  pay'  two  men 
with  vastly  different  intellectual  qualities  the 
same  price  for  work  vastly  differing  in  quality 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  socialism, 
whether  architects  know  it  or  intend  it  or  not. 
The  great  charge  brought  against  the  men  is 
that  they  demand  that  bad  workmen  should 
be  paid  the  same  amount  of  wage  per  hour  as 
the  good  workman.  Whoever  condemns 
workmen  for  this  policy  should  also  con- 
demn architects  for  establishing,  or  en- 
deavouring to  establish,  a  uniform  system 
of  payment  for  all  qualities  of  work.  This, 
in  fact,  is  levelling  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  another  architect,  Mr. 
Raphael  Bramlon,  has  called  together  a  Con- 
ference at  Willis's  Kooms,  this  day,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  the  State  buying  up  all 
the  railways  and  establishing  a  uniform  fare 
for  a// distances.  Mr.  Brandon  and  those  who 
act  with  him  actually  propose  that  a  man 
shall  be  carried  a  mile  or  five  hundred  miles 
for,  say,  twopence,  and  that  the  State  should 
do  it !  This  is  only  another  bid  for  universal 
socialism.  Socialism  may  be  the  best 
system,  or  it  may  be  the  worst  system,  but 
let  our  architects  know  on  what  line  they  are 
travelling. 

But  we  took  up  our  pen,  not  to  advise 
architects,  but  to  say  a  seasonable  word  on 
the  threatened  lock-out.  Like  most  subjects, 
this  has  more  than  one  side.  Tiluch  may  be 
said  for  the  men,  and  much  may  be  said  for 
the  masters.  This  being  the  case,  wisdom 
suggests  a  compromise.  What  if  the  men 
say  they  will  accept  nine  hours  a  day  at 
8i'd.  per  hour  ?  Such,  we  consider,  would 
be  judiciously  splitting  the  ditference.  We 
have  reason  for  believing  that  the  men  would 
negotiate  on  this  basis.  If  so,  we  would  say 
to  the  masters,  "  agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly  whilst  he  is  in  the  way."  If  the 
dispute  were  settled  on  this  understanding, 
the  men  would  work  five  hours  a  week  less 
than  they  do  now,  and  get  Is.  5d.  less  per 
week  than  they  are  now  receiving.  The  men 
would  get  what  they  long  for  —  the  nine 
hours'  system,  and  the  masters  would  only 
have  to  sacrifice  a  trifle,  if  anything,  in  the 
long  run.  We  hope  when  we  go  to  press 
again  to  have  to  record  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 


The  ancient  cliurcli  at  GotlsliiU  is  undergoing 
restorntinn,  and  within  tlio  pa.st  few  days  the  ^rork- 
nien,  on  removing  tlio  old  irhistor  on  the  riglit  of  tlio 
elinrcli  door,  fonnd  a  niche  which  foi-nierly  held  tlie 
liolv-water  bowl,  and  a  portion  of  the  holy-water 
hasin  was  also  in  the  recess.  On  the  south  side  of 
tlie  altar  the  removal  Of  the  plaster  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  Piscina. 


GOSSIP  FKOM  GLASGOW. 

[from  OUK  GLASGOW   COKKESPOSDEXT.] 

"VrOTWITHSTANDING  the  high  price  of  both 
-*-  *  labour  and  materials,  bnilding  alike  continues 
and  promi.ses  to  be  busy.  Be.sides  those  for  ordinary 
dwelling-house  accommodation,  which  are  "never- 
ending,  still  beginning,"  there  are  in  progress  and  in 
prospect  man)'  buildings  that  from  their  purpose, 
their  extent,  or  their  design,  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  28th  of  May  is  removal-day  in 
Glasgow,  and  as  it  gives  over  possession,  there  are 
always  eagerly  awaiting  it  many  sets  of  plans  either 
of  existing  houses  to  be  converted  or  of  new  ones  to 
be  built.  The  business  brought  by  "the  28th  "  is 
now  about  to  be  added  to  that  of  a  season  of  un- 
wonted activity.  Most  of  the  principal  buildings 
presently  in  progress  I  have  mentioned  in  former 
letters,  and  few  of  them  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
call  for  further  remark.  Among  those  about  to  be 
begun  are  warehouses  at  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Gc-rdon  streets  by  Mr.  Iloneyman,  and,  in  which,  I 
tmderstand,  there  is  to  be  something  new,  at  least  to 
Glasgow,  in  the  designing  of  shop-fronts ;  a  tene- 
ment of  business  premises  in  Gordon  -street  by  Mr. 
liaird ;  a  branch  office  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
b)'  Mr.  James  Thomson  ;  stores  and  warehouses  in 
Sauoliiehall-street  by  Mr.  Bromhead ;  municipal 
offices  in  Springburn  by  Mr.  Carrick  ;  warehouses  and 
dwelhngs  in  Cowcaddens  b}'  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  ; 
shops  and  warehouses  in  Argyle  and  Buchanan- 
streets  by  jMr.  Spence  ;  warehouses  in  lugram-street 
by  Mr.  Monro ;  au  eye  infirmary  or  hospital  by  Mr. 
Burnet;  and  extensive  stabling  in  Kent-road  for 
Messrs.  Wylie  A  Lochead  (the  architect's  name  I 
cannot  learn).  Shortly  since  there  was  commenced, 
on  a  triangular  site  in  Dumbarton-road,  a  church  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  which  promises  to  be  alike  original 
and  excellent.  So  far  as  it  has  progressed,  it  is 
characterised  by  that  grand,  but  now-a-days  rather 
rare  quality,  breadth,  a  distinction  generally  of  Mr. 
Douglas's  Gothic  work.  I  hear  nothing  of  the  great 
north-western  halls,  of  which  some  time  ago  I  sent 
you  a  lithographed  plan.  Private  enterprise  is  going 
to  build  a  hall  in  Anderston — the  western  district — 
■n'hich  will  measure  about  a  lOOft.  by  60ft.,  but, 
"  architecturally,"  it  will  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  "  House  Planning 
Competition  "  has  not  only  been  taken  up  in  Glasgow, 
but  also  that  no  fewer  than  three  "  Honourable 
Mentions  "  have  come  to  our  city.*  One,  I  find,  has 
been  given  to  a  draughtsman  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Salmon,  Son,  &  Ritchie,  an  office  which  has  bred  some 
of  our  ablest  draughtsmen,  such  as  Goodwin,  Smith, 
and  Gordon,  and  that  has  enjoj'ed  aforetime  similar 
cause  of  gratulation.  About  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  formed  in  Glasgow  a  "  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association,"  its  members  being  the  draughtsmen  and 
apprentices  of  the  several  offices.  The  employers  took 
to  it  kindly,  ami  among  other  pleasant  things  they 
did  they  gave  certain  prizes  to  be  competed  for.  One 
of  tliese  was  a  gold  med.al  by  Mr.  Smith  for  the  best 
design  of  a  villa,  the  required  accommod.ation,  the 
sum  to  be  expended,  and  other  conditions,  being 
specified.  The  competitors  were  to  appoint  the 
judges ;  they  chose  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  and 
Jlr.  Burnet,  and  by  them  the  premium  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Jolui  Gordon,  draughtsman  with  Mr.  Salmon. 
Among  otiier  competitions  were,  for  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  not  Gothic,  the  prize  Billing's  "Scottish 
Antiquities,"  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  and 
gained  by  Mr.  John  Thomson ;  and  for  a  hand- 
sketch  elevation  of  S.  George's  Church,  the  prize  a 
case  of  drawing  instruments,  given  by  Jlr.  Rochead, 
and  gained  by  Mr.  Cousland.  Part  of  the  machinery 
of  this  "Association"  was  a  series  of  lectures  by 
the  members.  I  have  a  certain  year's  syllabus  before 
me,  and  on  it  I  find  such  subjects  as  "  The  Antient 
Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland,"'  "  Towers  and 
Spires  of  Glasgow,"  *'  Interior  Decoration,"  "  Half- 
Timbered  Houses,"  aiM  "  Architectural  Botanj'.' 
There  were  also  a  small  library  and  a  borrowing  and 
lending  album  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends — 
sketches,  traciugs,"bits,"itc. — the  principle  of  which 
was  that  each  contributed  and  all  copied,  the  album 
circulating  regularly  among  the  members  until  the 
round  ■\vas  exhausted,  ■when  it  "^vas  enq-)tied  of  its 
contents  and  filled  anew,  and  thecoursc  w.as  repeated. 
At  the  "  annual  meeting  "  there  was  a  conversazione, 
■when  drawings  were  exhibited  upon  the  walls  and 

*  Since  this  wa.s  written  it  seems  that  some  of  the  laurels 
which  have  come  to  Gla^oware  not  evergreens.  I  believe 
that  the  two  Dromins  were  not  so  like  each  other  as  are 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  MacLaiou's  plans. 
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occasional  addresses  were  given  by  leading  architects 
or  other  artists.  Altogether  this  "  Association  "  re- 
flected th^  highest  credit  on  the  draughtsmen  and 
apprentices,  ami  it  would  be  much  to  be  regretted 
that  it  had  decayed  were  it  not  that  there  is  a  pro- 
spect of  something  similar  soon  being  formed — an 
outflow,  I  understand,  from  the  recent  visit  of  Pro- 
fessor Kerr.  To  further  this  new  Association  the 
employers  might,  perhaps,  give  the  draughtsmen  and 
apprentices  access  to  the  Society's  library  ;  and  if 
they  have  diflicultv,  as  I  know  they  sometimes  have, 
in  makin.i;  a  syllabus  for  the  session,  they  might 
make  it  for  once  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  their 
assistants,  one  taking  Construction,  another  yEsthe- 
tics,  one  Classic,  another  (iothic,  and  so  on — an 
exercise  of  goodwill  tliat,  like  Pnrtia's  mercy,  would 
be  "  twice  bless'd,"  blessing  both  those  who  give  and 
those  who  take. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  dozen  gentlemen,  ten  of 
■whom  were  architects,  bought  a  house,  reconstructed 
t,  and  had  it  furnished  by  the  nicest  judgment  with 
the  choicest  art-treasures.  Their  single  aim  was  to 
e.xtend  the  knowleilge  and  improve  the  taste  of  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Sanct  JIungo.  There  was  a 
Greek  court  in  it,  by  Alexander  Thomson ;  an 
Italian  drawing-room,  by  Clarke  &  I!ell ;  a  Gothic 
library,  by  Jlr.  Burnet ;  and  an  Old-Scottish  hall,  by 
her  Slajesty's  decorators,  Jlessrs.  Bogle  &  Co. 
Example  is  said  to  be  better  than  precept,  but  both 
must  be  best,  and  accordingly  the  platform  vied 
■with  the  press- — lectures  beingread  and  leaders  being 
•written,  as  well  as  obj^ts  d'art  being  mirrored  upnn 
the  retina — in  endeavouring  to  educate  in  ])urity  of 
form  and  harmony  of  colour,  breadth  of  composi- 
tion and  delicacy  of  detail.  But  "  Fortune  smil'd, 
deceitful,  on  its  birth."  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion 
that  "  the  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from 
its  authors ;"  we,  wiser  in  our  generation,  elect  to  "  let 
Glasgow  flourish  "  by  pig-iron  and  turkey-red,  and 
this  being  so,  the  reader  ■will  readily  conclude  that  the 
"  Scottish  Exhibition"  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  mistake. 
It  was  closed;  then  '^Here  grew  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace,"  for  thereafter  one  part  of  the  building  be- 
came the  meeting-room  of  the  Architectural  Society 
and  another  the  drill-hall  of  a  company  of 
volunteers. 

Vain  trauBitory  splendours!  could  not  all 
Keprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 

As  Thomas  Gray  says,  "  The  paths  of  glory  lead 
but  to  the  grave,''  and  the  walls  within  which  alike 
the  battle  of  the  styles  was  fought,  and  the  goose- 
step  was  marched  in  defence  not  defiance,  h.^ve  now 
painted  on  their  portals  *'  Funeral  Emporium"  !  "  To 
this  last."     Sic  tratisit. 

The  G/asaow  Herald  thinks  that  decorative  art 
is  improving  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  In  a  descrip- 
tive notice  of  the  ilrawing-room  in  Wilton-bank 
House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  its.ays  : — 
*'  The  '  Four  Seasons  '  are  represented  on  the  ceiling 
by  variegated  clusters  of  flowers ;  the  ■walls  are 
divided  by  ornamental  pilasters,  and  the  panels 
between  arc  excellent  imitations  of  Lyons  figured 
silk,  the  whole  being  executed  in  tlie  first  style  of 
the  art.  This  mode  of  decoration  is  certainly  far 
superior  to  the  common  stencil  process,  which  has 
been  described  as  an  'ornamentation  of  drapers' 
shops  and  dram  shops,  and  a  disgrace  to  fashionable 
drawing-rooms.'  It  is  a  very  simple  process, 
managed  by  sheets  of  paper  cut  to  any  pattern,  and 
then  the  paint  is  daubed  over  the  sheets  with  a  common 
brush  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  journeyman."  It 
must  be  added  that  the  name  of  the  decorator  is  not 
given.  Although  the  imitation  of  flowers  and  silk 
m.iy  be  the  kind  of  decoration  best  suited  to  this 
particular  room,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  s,ay  that  "  this 
mode  is  certainly  far  superior  to  the  common  stencil 
process."  The  stencil  |>rocess,  when  "executed  in 
the  first  style  of  the  art,"  may  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  what  at  best  is  but  an  imitation.  In 
estimating  the  merits  of  the  stencil  process  there 
surely  mu-t  be  taken  into  consideration  the  degree 
or  quality  of  the  fancy  and  judgment  exhibited  in 
the  design.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  should  not,  in  some  instances,  be 
of  a  very  high  order.  I  have  seen  stencil  work  in 
■which  were  at  once  happy  invention,  severe  judg- 
ment, rich  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  the  utmost 
purity  of  outline,  and  whicb  was  apphed  with  the 
nicest  sense  of  the  true  purpose  of  decoration.  The 
means  of  production — "the  paint  daubed  over  the 
sheets  with  a  common  brush  in  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
n,>ry  journeyman  " — can  be  no  :irguinent  against  it. 
It  may  as  well  be  argued  that  the  ink  being  spread 
over  the  types  with  a  common  roller  in  an  ordiuary 
printing-press,  determines  the  art-character  of  "The 
Iliad,"  or  "  The  Tempest."  The  stencil  process  lends 
itself  perhaps  more  appropriately  than  does  any  other 
to  the  highest  style  of  art,  the  Greek,  but  I  fear 
that  a  "  fashionable  drawing-room  "  would  be  "  a 
disgrace  "  to  such  stencil-stuff  as  the  anthemion, 


the  fret,  and  the  guilloche,  which  have  neither 
lesthetic  nor  ethic  kin  ■with  mere  imitation  and  dis- 
guise. I  prefer  truth  in  a  "  dram-shop  "  (in  vino 
Veritas .')  to  falsehood  in  a  drawing-room,  although 
the  falsehood  may  be  more  "fashionable"  even  than 
the  room.  The  interest  in  imitation  is  chiefly  in  its 
being  an  imitation,  it  spreads  no  charm  to  its  sur- 
rountlings,  but  narrows  all  regard  to  itself;  the 
interest  in  outline  ornament  is  in  its  innate  beaut}' — 
for  it  has  little  else  to  seek  favour  by — and  in  its 
appropriateness  for  its  purpose — architectural  deco- 
ration. The  imitating  of  a  Lyons  silk  or  a  tiger- 
lily  is  not  art.  Children  and  savages  imitate ; 
artists  create. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Iloneyman,  of  Glasgow,  is 
to  read  a  paper  at  the  Conference  on  "  Modern 
Church  Architecture  in  Scotland,"  aud  that  there  is 
a  i)roposal  to  have  represented,  by  photographs  or 
otherwise,  the  churches  of  Glasgow.  If  this  pro- 
posal be  carried  out  fully  a  large  proportion  of  the 
churches  shown  will  be  Classic. 

It  is  plciisant  to  find  in  your  illustrations  an  occa- 
sional relief  from  the  frcqueut  Gothic,  and  to  us,  I 
dare  say,  the  pleasure  is  cidianced  when,  as  last  week, 
we  find  that  the  relief  has  come  from  Glasgow. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Rowland  PItimbe, 
F.R.I. B. A.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed, 

Mr.  QuiLTER  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  requesting  the  Association  to  appoint  one 
delegate  to  attend  the  Architectural  Conference  which 
commences  on  Monday  next.  Mr.  Quilter  remarked 
that  last  year  the  Association  was  invited  to  send 
five  delegates,  but  he  presumed  that  want  of  room, 
or  some  other  reason,  rendered  it  necessary  to  in- 
vite onW  one  delegate  this  j'car.  He  moved  that 
the  President  should  be  appointed  as  delegate  to 
rejiresent  the  Association. 

Mr.  BoYES  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  (Jtiii.TEK,  having  made  an  announcement 
respecting  the  visit  proposed  to  be  paid  to  S. 
Alhan's  Abbey  to-morrow  (Saturday) — ^see  adver- 
tisement— moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield  for  his  kindness  in  permitting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  visit  his  new  Church  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Blomfield 
had  kindly  consented  to  conduct  the  members  over 
the  building  again,  and  to  point  out  to  them  'some 
of  its  peculiarities.  The  motion  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

BIr.  Quilter  then  made  a  preliminary  statement 
regarding  the  annual  excursion  of  the  Association, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  of 
Lancaster.  It  was  contemplated  to  start  from 
London  on  August  I'J,  and  the  district  proposed  to 
be  visited  was  the  country  lying  between  Peter- 
borough and  Northampton,  including  Stamford  aud 
its  neighbourhood.  The  excursion  would  finish  at 
Northampton,  that  being  the  nearest  point  to  London. 
The  number  of  excursioHists  will  be  strictly  limited 
to  .50.     Further  particulars  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  QciLTER  next  proposed  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  be  called  for  to-night  (Frid.ay) 
to  discuss  the  reports  of  the  Conference  Committees, 
and  to  instruct  the  Association's  delegate  to  the  Con- 
ference with  reference  to  the  same. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
DoL'GL.vss  Mathews,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  G.  II.  We.st,  A.R.I.B.A.,  formerly  a  pupil  of 
M.  VioUet  le  Due,  then  read  a  paper  (of  which  we 
give  the  first  half  of  a  copious  abstract) 

ON    MCIUERN    ARnilTKCTURE   IN    f-RANCE. 

As  the  world  grows  older,  men's  wants  become  more 
specialised,  and  more  difficult  to  satisfy,  demanding 
more  extensive  knowledge  and  more  complex 
methods  of  construction.  A  Greek  temple  would 
seem  now-a-days  a  very  simple  problem  both  in 
arrangement  and  construction,  and  even  the  compli- 
cated buildings  of  the  Romans  ;tre  in  realitv  most 
simple,  consisting  almost  invariably  merely  of  a 
huge  inert  mass  of  concrete,  cast,  as  it  were,  in  a 
mould  in  an  incrediblj'  short  time  by  vast  crowds 
of  labourers,  such  as  only  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  could  bring  together.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Gothic  builders,  who  liad  to  r,aise  buildings  nc.irly 
as  vast  with  resources  infinitely  smaller,  to  introduce 
a  tot.aIly  new  system,  and,  by  cquilibr.ating  tlie 
forces  they  could  no  longer  drown  in  an  inert  homo- 
geneous mass,  to  make  their  buildings  almost  living 
things,  in  which  every  part  luad  its  special  function, 
and  became  a  necessary  member  of  the  whole  body. 
This  is  the  system  which  has  prevailed  in  reality 
ever  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  must  continue 


to  do  so  more  and  more  as  materials  become  more 
diverse  and  expensive,  labour  more  costly,  and  time 
and  space  more  precious,  of  all  of  which  the  Roman 
was  most  prodigal,  whereas  almost  the  first  require- 
ment of  modern  building  is  economy.  Now  economy 
can  only  be  obtained  by  scrupulously  using  the 
materials  required  in  accordance  with  their  nature, 
and  carefully  balancing  the  forces  produced ;  by 
making  the  decoration  a  part  of  the  construction, 
so  as  never  to  have  two  systems  side  by  side ;  and, 
finally,  by  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  coniUtions 
of  the  programme,  never  putting  in  useless  parts  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry  or  fancied  beauty  of  form. 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  far  architectural  education 
in  France  keeps  these  objects  in  view,  illustrating 
our  remarks  by  references  to  buildings  which  may 
serve  to  show  the  results  of  the  different  systems 
employed.  Many  architects  in  France  have  ateliers 
separate  from  their  offices,  where  young  men  can 
enter  and  work  for  themselves,  the  master  visiting 
them  once  or  twice  a  week.  Here  a  beginner  learns 
fairly,  among  some  forty  or  fifty  companions  of 
different  capacities,  a  considerable  amount  of  archi- 
tectural drawing,  and  how  to  work  up  a  design  and 
make  it  look  pretty.  He  picks  up  certain  vague 
notions  of  taste  and  style,  a  very  superficial  idea  of 
history,  and  no  real  knowledge  of  construction.  If 
be  is  unambitious,  untalented,  or  short  of  time  and 
means,  there  he  stops,  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  is 
able  to  earn  anything  in  a  builder's  or  architect's 
office  he  enters  one,  revisiting  his  old  atelier  from 
time  to  time.  After  a  few  j'ears  of  this  kind  of  life 
he  dubs  himself  architect,  and  sets  up  in  the 
world.  At  these  ateliers  one  pays  20fr.  a  month 
to  the  patron,  as  the  master  is  called,  and  from  lOfr. 
to  20fr.  to  the  common  fund,  the  whole  expenses  of 
ever}'  kind  certainly  not  reaching  £iO  a  year.  The 
more  prosperous  or  more  enterprising  student,  how- 
ever, after  a  few  months  of  this  regime,  decides  upon 
entering  theEcoledes Beaux  Arts,  the  entrauceexami- 
uation  for  which  tonsists  of  one  day's  architectural 
design,  three  days'  drawing  from  the  cast,  two  or  three 
written  questions  in  arithmetic  and  logarithms,  and 
a  I'ivd  voce  blackboard  examination  in  geometry, 
descriptive  geometr}',  and  in  history.  Once  in  the 
Ecole,  he  has  lo  go  to  the  school  for  a  day  once  every 
two  months,  to  be  shut  up  with  the  rest  in  a  long 
room  under  the  roofs,  with  windows  on  either  side, 
each  window  being  divided  from  the  next  by  a 
wooden  partition,  like  a  miniature  stable-stall,  with 
room  for  two  in  each  box.  Extra  places  are  pro- 
vided at  a  long  narrow  table  running  down  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  hours  are  from  nine  to 
five,  with  no  forced  cessation  of  work.  That  want, 
however,  is  supplied  by  the  pupils.  One  makes 
in  the  school  in  these  eight  hours  a  rough  sketch  to 
a  small  scale  of  the  subject  given,  of  which  one 
carries  away  a  tracing  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  pre- 
paring the  finished  drawings,  for  which  two  months 
are  usually  allowed.  The  amount  of  study  expended 
on  these  drawings  is  immense ;  one  draws  them  over 
aud  over  again  on  tracing  paper,  altering  a  window 
here,  a  door  there,  adding  a  column  or  subtracting 
one,  keeping,  however,  very  closely  to  the  original 
sketch,  for  otherwise  one  is  put  '•  hors  de  concours '' 
till  at  the  last  moment  one  is  all  in  a  fuss,  and  has 
to  finish  off  the  elevations  as  fast  as  possible, 
scamping  the  plans  and  sections.  Besides  these 
I'rojits  rendiis  there  are  once  a  month  time  sketches, 
to  be  made  within  the  eight  hours.  The  subjects 
are  such  as  these:  *'An  out-of-door  altar  for  the 
Fete  Dieu,"  a  fountain,  an  octroi-house,  or  the 
like.  Every  two  months  there  is  a  public  exami- 
nation of  the  drawings,  and  honourable  mentions 
are  awarded  to  the  best.  In  order  to  ]iass  from 
the  second  class,  into  which  one  originally  enters, 
to  the  first,  one  must  have  obtained  four 
mentions  and  have  passed  examinations  in  mathe- 
matics, stereotomy,  sciographj-,  perspective,  and 
construction,  honours  and  medals  being  given.  Each 
of  these  examinations  is  both  written  and  viva  voce, 
and  drawings  are  required.  In  Construction,  some 
subject  is  given,  which  has  to  be  specially  studied 
for  its  construction,  the  object  being  to  drag  as 
many  different  sorts  of  construction  as  possible  into 
one's  seven  double-elephant  sheets.  One  cares  as 
little  for  the  design  of  the  subject  given  as  one  cares 
for  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  ones.  The 
(irand  Prix  de  Rome,  though  nomin.ally  open  to 
any  one,  is  practically  restricted  to  those  in  the 
first  class.  There  is  first  a  twenty-four  hours' 
sketch,  then  one  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  this 
latter  the  final  competitors,  or  logiates,  are  chosen. 
They  are  shut  up  for  two  montlis  to  make  their 
designs,  and  the  successful  candidate  is  sent  to  reside 
at  Rome  for  five  years,  during  the  latter  eighteen 
months  of  which  he  is  permitted  to  travel.  During 
these  five  year.s  he  has  to  send  home  tinted  drawings 
and  restorations  of  ancient  buildings,  original  designs 
and  sketches.     For  this  final  grand  result  of  their 
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work  pupils  are  allowed  to  compete  till  the  age  of 
thirty,  so  that  a  prizeman  ml^ht  be  thirty-five  before 
he  returneij  to  his  own  country  to  set  up  for  himself, 
and  was  seldom  less  than  thirty. 

In  the  examination  portion    of  this  system   the 
most    noticeable    thing  is    the   extreme   importance 
attached   to    geometry,    both  pure  and   applied — a 
study  shamefully  neglected  in  this  country.     The 
pure  geometry  is  not  taught  in  the  form  of  Euclid, 
but     in     modern    and     strictly     scientific    works. 
Descriptive  geometry'  is  riglitly  looked  upon  as  the  very 
foundation-stone  of  architectural  draughtsmanship  ; 
indeed,  over  much  attention  is,  perhaps,  paid  to  some 
of    its  subordinate   forms,    so  that  a  good  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  on  complicated  and  practically  useless 
problems    of   stone-cutting   and    the  projection   of 
shadows.      In   the    elaborateness    of   its    scientific 
teaching,  however,   the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  offers 
nothing  peculiar,  but    on   the  contrary,  comes   far 
behind  such  establishments  as  the  Ecoles  des  Pouts  et 
Chause'es  and  des  Arts  et  Metiers.    History  is  almost 
absolutelv  neglected.   It  is  of  practically  no  importance 
in  the  entrance  examinations,  and  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  troubling  his  head  about  it  afterwards.     Tlie  crass 
ignorance  of  young  French   artists  on  all  collateral 
matters  of  general  information  is  almost  incredible, 
and  quite  beneath  contempt.     The  general  system  of 
the  Ecole  is  thoroughly  vicious.     The  student  has 
set  before  him  a  number  of  examples,   which  he  is 
told  are  alone  good,  wliich  alone  he  is  to  copy.     His 
master  will  tell  him  that  this  window  is  too  large, 
that  column   too  hea\'j',    that  facade  badly  propor- 
tioned, and  will  criticise  his  plans  scarcely  ever  for 
their   practical  arrangement    and   convenience,    but 
for   their    pretty    distribution    and   symmetry — on 
paper.     There  is  no   real  attempt  whatever  to  teach 
construction ;  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffe- 
rence to  every  one  whether   a  design  is    really   con- 
structible  or  not.     If  it  be,  it  would  generally  need 
a  very   Midas,    with   his  ass's  ears  as  well  as   his 
gold,  to  think  of  attemiiting  it.     A  general  tint  of 
light    carmine    is    the    favourite    method    of    con- 
struction    at    the     Ecole,     for,     like    charitj',     it 
covers    a  multitude  of   sins.       This  school   would 
be   adrau-ably  adapted  to  the   formation  of    scene- 
painters,    but   if   ever   an    architect   comes   out   of 
it  he  will  be  the  most  wonderful  genius  the  world  has 
«ver  seen.     Of  him  at  least  we  shall  be  able  to   say 
that   he  was  born,  and  not  made.     For  how  is  this 
system  to  form  architects  ?     Where  is  the  use  of 
making  a  lot  of  designs  regardless   of   construction, 
then  a  lot  of  construction  regardless  of  design  ?   The 
proverb  says  "  Scientia  scit,  ars  utitur  scitis,"  and 
it  is  folly  to  imagine  that  if  you  learn   all    the  art 
first  by  itself,  and  then  all  the  science  by  itself,  you 
are  therefore  a  practical  artist,  and  know  how  to  put 
the    two    together ;    they   must   advance   hand    in 
hand,  the    science  rather  leading  the  way,  for  you 
cannot  apply  knowledge  you  do  not  possess.     It  is 
but  fak  to  add,  however,  that  as  the   jury  of  the 
Ecole  changes,  the  pupils  make  their  designs  to   suit 
the  tastes  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  in  power. 
At  present  the  prevailing  influence  is  that  of  Lefuel, 
Gamier,  and  Co.,  the  school  of  the  New  Louvre  and 
the  New  Opera.     AVhen  they   go  out,  the  studies 
may  become  more  serious,  or  less  so ;  but  no  school 
ought  to  be  thus  dependent  for  the  character  of  its 
teaching  on  the  caprices  and  personal  tastes  of  a 
rotating    series  of  cliques.     Before  examining   the 
products  of  this  system,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  other  architectural  schools  of  Paris. 
A  certain  amount  of  architectural  construction  has 
always  formed   part  of  the   engineering   education 
given  both  at  the  Government  School  of  the    Pouts 
et  Chausecs,  and  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures,   where  are  educated   nearly  all  the 
civil   engineers    who  do   not    intend   to  go    in    for 
Government  appointments.     At  both  schools,  how- 
ever, it  was,  until  quite  recently,  and  at  the  former 
it   is    still,  quite  subservient    to    engineering.     At 
the  latter  school,  however,  great  extension  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  architectural  branch,    and  since 
architects  ha\-e   shown   themselves   the    slaves    of 
routine,  and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep   pace 
with  the  rapid  advance  of  constructive  science,   the 
engineers  have  determined  to  take  up  the  position 
left  vacant  by  them,  and  to  give  a  thorough  archi- 
tectural education  to  their    pupils.     A  great  many 
of  these  young  men  call  themselves   engineer-archi- 
tects, and  the  works  they  obtain  become  every  d.ay 
more  important   and  less  purely  engineering.     The 
Ecole    des  Arts  et  Manufactures  was  originally   a 
private  foundation,   intended   to   afford  a  thorough 
technical  education  in  the  mechanical  and  industrial 
arts.     On  this  model  it  'was  attempted  to  found  in 
1865  an  Ecole   Centrale  d'Architecture.     No  better 
model  could  possibly  have  been  chosen.     It  started 
under  first  rate    auspices,  with    an  admirable    pro- 
gramme, as  usual  -with  French  programmes,  rather 
too  extensive.      It   professed    to    form    thorouhly 


practical  artists,  to  teach  architects  to  consider,  not 
'•How  has  my  neighbour  done  this?"  or  how  they  could 
drag  in  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less   beautiful 
forms  which  they  had  been    taught  were  the  onlj- 
beautiful  ones,  but  to  consider  "  How  can  I  best  do 
this    thing,    considering   its    objects,   the  properties 
of  the  materials    I  have  to  employ,    and  the  condi- 
tions by  which  I   am  bound  ?"     The  duector    aud 
founder  of  the  school,  however,  was  unfortunately 
fonder    of  setting  forth  his  theories  in  well-turned 
sentences  than  of  attempting  to  give  them  practical 
existence,    so    that   he    finally  became  the    apostle 
of  a  sort  of  sentimento  -  symbolico  -  trancendental 
style,  admirably  adapted  to  the  Island  of  Laputa, 
but    decidedly    out    of  place   in    this    work-a-day 
world.      All    but    his    faithful   disciples    and    the 
exponents  of  his  theories  soon  left  the  school.    The 
old  vice  crept  in,  the  study  of  construction   became 
divorced  from  that    of    design,     and  tlie  work    of 
the  pupils   became    scarcely    more    practical    than 
that  produced  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  far 
inferior  to  it  in  beauty  of  design  and  detail.     Mi. 
West,    having  given  illustrations  in  corroboration 
of  his  remarks,   went  on  to  say    that    neither    the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  nor  the  Ecole  Centrale  gave  a 
real  architectural  education,    for  in  neither  was  the 
pupil  taught  to   make  his  design  grow  out  of  his 
construction,   to  make  every  part  of  his  building  a 
logical  and  necessary  sequence  of  some  other  part 
or  of  some  requirement  of  the  programme.  The  pupil 
should  start  not  by  deciding  on  his  style,  but  by 
determining   to  carry  out  perfectly  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  his  building  would  fall  into  shape 
almost   of    itself,   and    prevent    his    adopting    any 
arch.nological  stjde.      The  practical    application  of 
various  methods  of  construction  and  the  comparative 
economy    or    advantage    of   using   different    mate- 
rials under  varying   conditions,    were   matters   not 
considered  worth  teaching  at  the  Ecole.     The  pupils 
were  taught  drawing  and  shading  admiriibly,  and 
they  learnt  to   appreciate  perfectly  all  the  exquisite 
delicacy    of   the    Classical  orders,    to  know   them 
thoroughly  by  heart,  and  to  compose  in  them  with  the 
greatest  facility,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  astonish- 
ing decorative  effects  ;  but  the}'  were  taught  to  apply 
the  same  stereotyped   forms   to   all  materials  alike, 
allowing   notliing,    or    next   to    nothing,    for    their 
different  natures  and  properties.     Surelj'  that  man 
was  no  architect  who,  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  studio, 
could  make  a  design  for  a  building,  utterly  ignoring 
the  practical  conditions  under  which  he  would  have  to 
work.     He  was  no   architect  who  merely'  imitated 
some  consecrated  or   pleasing  form,  careless  of    its 
adaptation  to    his    materials,     or    of    its    practical 
utility.     Yet  such  men  as  this  were  produced  by  the 
French  system.     By  no   means  an  exceptional  case 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  gained  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome,  yet  was  ignorant  of  the  construction  of 
a  common  door,  and  did  not  know  how  a  quarter- 
partition  ought  to  be  framed.     It  was  such  scanda- 
lous   ignorance    as    this    that   led    the    Compagnie 
Immobili^re  and  M.   Mires  to  attempt  to  build    a 
second  Paris  of  six-storied  palatial  barracks  outside 
Marseilles,  on  a  glaring  plain  exposed  to  the  full 
blaze    of  the    southern  sun,    to   the   full    force    of 
that  fearful  southern  wind,   the  Mistral.     Not  half 
the  land  was  built  over,  not  half  the  houses  begun 
have  ever  been   finished,  and  the  few  inhabitants  of 
these  palaces  are    of  the    very   lowest   class.     The 
companj'  failed,   thousands  were  ruined,  and  Mar- 
.seilles    is    approached    through    a    city   of    desola- 
tion, because  .architects  did  not  choose  to   allow  for 
the    habits  of    the    people    or    the   nature    of    the 
country.     BIr.  West  theu  entered  into  the  details  of 
his    own  experience  of    architectural   education  in 
France.     At  the  advice  of  many  friends  he  went  to 
Paris,    and   entered    one    of  the    largest   and    most 
famous  of  the  ateliers  connected  with  the   Ecole. 
After   nearly    two   years'  hard  work,   however,  the 
results  attained  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  went 
to  study  under  M.   Vioilet  le   Due,   and  his  pupil 
M.   lie  Baudot,  who  set  him  practical  problems  in 
which   he  was  forced  to  work  out  his  own  notions, 
never   altering  anything  without  giving  him    con- 
vincing reasons,  and  calling  him  to  account  for  everv 
part    of  his    design.     The    result    was    that   in  six 
months  he  was  taught  how  to  learn. 

(To  le  continued.^ 


The  Livcr))Ool  Health  Committee  have  resolved 
to  divide  the  street  sweepers  into  three  classes — 
strong  active  meu  at  18s.  a  week,  intermcdiato  at 
IGs.,  and  infirm  at  15s. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Legge  has  exhibited  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  a  collec- 
tion of  pottery,  stained  glass,  ornamental  tiles,  and 
other  relics,  touud  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Castle 
at  North  Elmliam,  built  by  Bishop  Spencer  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II. 


AKCHITECTtTRAL    &    ARCH.ffiOLOGHCAI. 
SOCIETIES. 

O.XFORD        AkCIIITECTURAL        AND        HlSTORICAI, 

Society. — The  second  excursion  this  term  took  place 
on  Saturday  week,  when  Wantage,  the  Icknield  Way, 
Letcombe  Castle,  and  other  places  of  interest  were 
visited.  Arriving  at  Wantage,  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  church,  where  Mr.  James  Parker  gave  a  short 
.account  of  its  history,  and  exhibited  a  coloured  plan 
showing  the  different  dates  at  which  he  supposed 
that  several  portions  of  it  h.ad  been  erected.  The 
Church  of  Wantage  was  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  but  in  all  probability  the  present  church 
was  not  on  the  same  site  as  the  old  one.  The  builder 
of  the  present  church  was  in  all  probability  Fulke 
Fitz  Warine,  at  the  close  of  Henry  III.  or  the 
beginning  of  Edward  I.'s  reign,  and  tlie  subsequent 
alterations  in  the  church  of  Edward  I  I.'s  time  were 
probably  due  to  his  descend.ants.  Great  alterations 
were  evidentlj'  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  most 
of  the  windows  being  of  that  date.  The  party  thea 
walked  to  East  Challow  Church,  where  Mr.  Parker 
made  some  remarks  respecting  the  ancient  work, 
which  was  chiefly  of  Edward  I.'s  time.  The  party 
proceeded  across  the  fields  to  West  Challow,  where 
they  were  shown  the  church,  which,  itself  probably 
of  Henry  Ill.'s  time,  possesses  also  remains  of  the 
rood-screen  and  a  porch  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Thence  they  made  for  Childrey  Church.  Mr.  P.arker 
here  lectured  on  the  history  of  the  church,  and  ex- 
hibited also  a  coloured  plan  showing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  various  dates.  Although  not  men- 
tioned in  the  programme,  it  was  decided  to  extend 
the  walk  as  far  as  Sparsholt  Church.  Thence  the 
party  climbed  the  hill  to  Letcombe  Basset  Church, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Rector,  who  pointed 
out  the  interesting  details  of  this  little  church,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  abacus  of 
the  little  round  chancel  arch  is  most  elaborately 
carved,  and  during  the  process  of  restoration  two  of 
the  old  Norman  windows  were  discovered  existing  in 
the  chancel,  which  had  been  lengthened  a  few  feet 
only  at  some  subsequent  period.  The  church  has 
been  carefully  restored,  and  is  in  most  excellent 
order.  Mr.  Willis  kindly  guided  the  p.arty  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  they  walked  round  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  great  British  fortress,  stopping  a 
few  moments  to  examine  the  remains  of  the  cist 
which  was  discovered  a  year  ago. 

LEICE.STERSIIIKE    ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ArCHJEO- 

LOGiCAL  Society. — The  usual  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Monday  week.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
The  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Rendell, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Burfield,  the  Rev.  Charles  Fryer 
Eastburn,  Captain  Worswick,  and  Captain  Pearson. 
The  fuUowiiig  antiquities  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
John  Hunt :  Two  encaustic  floor  tiles  from  Beeby 
Church,  Leicestershire.  A  tradesman's  token,  issued 
in  Leicester  by  David  Deakin  in  1657.  A  denarius 
of  Gratian  and  other  Roman  coins,  found  in  Leicester. 
By  Mr.  Traylen :  A  collection  of  Roman  remains 
from  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  including  a  mould 
for  casting  a  small  mask,  two  inches  in  height,  vases 
of  various  sizes  and  patterns,  bone  pins  and  bodkins, 
an  aurius  of  Vespasian,  and  other  coins.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  F.S.A.  :  Pedigrees  of  the  Wentworth 
and  De  Insula  families  written  by  Blore,  the  historiaa 
of  Rutland.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Pownall,  F..S.A.  : 
A  tetradrachm  of  Smyrna,  with  turreted  head,  the 
impersonation  of  the  city;  Mr.  Pownall  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  this  coin.  The  Rev.  A.  Pownall 
also  exhibited  an  object  in  bronze,  found  at  East 
Farndon,  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  form 
it  is  an  elongated  diamond  shape,  measuring  2:fin. 
long,  by  l^in.  at  the  wide  point,  with  a  thickness  of 
about  jin.  The  sides  are  both  of  them  ornamented 
— one  with  the  figure  of  a  bird,  marked  by  incised 
lines,  and  displayed  much  as  the  spre.ad  eagle  is  in 
her.aldry — the  oiher  with  a  pattern  of  a  simple  kind 
which  may  be  described  as  combining  cross  and  circle, 
in  variations.  This  pattern  is  in  low  relief,  and  the 
excised  parts  have  been  filled  in  witli  a  pigment  or 
enamel  of  a  pale  blue,  the  lines  of  the  ornament  on 
the  other  side  having  been  likewise  picked  out  with 
similar  substance,  only  in  colour  not  blue  but  white. 
Tliere  is  reason  for  supposing  it  once  formed  the 
pommel  of  a  sword  or  dagger,  such  as  might  be 
used  on  state  occasions,  and  its  date  is  probably 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  North  exhibited 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  Leicester  stained  glass,  lately 
purchased  by  this  .Society,  and  read  a  paper  descrip- 
tive of  it.  The  portion  produced  represented  the 
Birth  of  tlie  Virgin.  I\Ir.  Nortli  pointed  out  how 
that  event  had  been  treated  artistically  in  iVIedisval 
times,  and  later  by  Albert  Durer  aud  others. 
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TOWEKS  AXD    SPIRES  OF  SUSSEX. 

Tin;  county  ot  Sussex  is  cxceeilingly  beautiful, 
its  varied  scenery  being  in  many  ways  un- 
snrpassed.  Its  architectural  features  render  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  counties  in  England, 
whether  wc  view  the  charming  old  farmsteads  and 
cottages  which  stud  the  landscape  or  the  picturesque 
little  churches  which  are  conspicuous  on  every  side. 
Every  hamlet  contains  its  sacred  edifice;  here  il 
occupies  a  gentle  eminence,  while  yonder 

...    it  lies  peihtips  a  little  low, 
Pocausc  tho  monks  prcferrM  a  hill  behind 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 

The  picluresqueness  of  these  churches  seems  to  exist 
in  their  extreme  simplicity,  whether  of  plan,  outline, 
or  detail.  The  materials  usually  employed  are 
sandstone,  chalk,  and  very  often  rough  (lints. 
Poynings  Church  is.  however,  cased  with  dressed 
flints,  which,  although  expensive  to  work,  .are  very 
effective.  There  is  an  example  of  a  brick  church  at 
Twincham,  late  sixteenth  century,  but  it  is  very 
unusu.al.  The  roofs  are  generally  covered  with  red 
tiling  or  Horsham  stone,  commonly  called  Horsham 
slates,  or  heeling  (.'). 

Almost  every  church  possesses  either  a  tower,  tower 
and  spire,  or  bell  turret ;  the  spires  are  mostly  con- 
structed of  timber  and  covered  with  oak  shingles ; 
the  tower,  with  very  few  exceptions,  occupies  the 
west  end  of  the  nave.  There  are  three  round- 
towered  churches  in  the  county — viz.,  Piddinghoe, 
Southc.ise,  and  S.  Michael,  Lewes — the  two  former 
are  given  in  the  illustration.  These  round  towers  all 
st.tnd  near  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Ousc  and 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  one  another.  At  Southwick 
the  belfry  windows  have  been  blocked  up,  and  two 
circular  piercings  maile  on  e.ach  side.  The  pyramid.al 
slungled  spire  at  Rodmell  is  a  form  seldom  seen. 
Crawley  has  a  late,  but  well-proportioned,  tower  ;  on 
its  west  front  is  a  canopied  figure,  representing 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated ;  among  other  features  of  interest  in  the  build- 
ing is  a  beam  carved  with  an  old  English  inscription  : 
*'  Man  yn  well  bewar,  for  warldly  good  makyth  man 
blynde.  Bewar  befor  what  cumyth  bchynde."  A 
local  historv  says  of  Xewh.avcn  Church  :  "  The 
tower,  placed  near  the  e.ast  end  of  the  building,  with 
a  semi-circular  apse,  is  remarkable,  and  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Yainville,  ne.ar 
Jumieges.  in  Normandy.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  Xorman  erections  in  England."  In  Brandon's 
**  Anal3'sis''  there  is  an  engraving  of  the  belfry 
window.  A  very  common  form  is  that  of  Slaugham, 
which  consists  of  a  small  square  tower,  with  angle 
buttresses,  and  surmounted  by  a  low  shingled  spire  ; 
these  low  spires  are  sometimes  tiled. 

The  tower  of  Sompting  Church  has  many  peculiar 
features,  which  give  it  an  important  place  among  the 
village  churches  ot  this  county  ;  it  w,as  illustrated  in 
the  BuiLDixG  Xews  of  Jan.  20,  1872. 

II.  W.  Pkati-. 


LONDON  WELLS. 
TDEFORE  Su-  Hugh  Myddelton  brought  water  to 
•^-^  London,  and  while  yet  the  only  extraneous 
soiu-ce  of  supply  open  to  its  thirsty  inhabitants  was 
the  Thames,  they  had  almost  at  their  doors  "  wells 
and  springs  of  water  "  of  no  mean  capacity.  Even 
in  these  days,  "  spring  water,"  as  it  is  called,  is  pre- 
ferred before  all  other  for  drinking  purposes,  and 
in  the  early  morning  long  processions  of  office  boys 
and  porters  may  be  seen  journeying  to  and  from 
many  of  the  City  pumps,  carrying  away  with  them 
the  water  for  the  replenishment  of  the  office  bottles. 
Any  danger  from  organic  impurities  is  readily  risked 
for  the  sake  of  the  cool,  sparkling  draught,  so  re- 
freshing in  comparison  with  the  soft,  insipid  taste  of 
cistern  and  drinking  fountain  water.  Modern 
sanitarians  have  peremptorily  shut  up  many  of  our 
metropolitan  wells ;  in  some  the  water  has  spon- 
taneously dis.appeared  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  railway 
.  companies  and  other  authorities,  equally  regardless 
of  pubKc  convenience  and  comfort,  have  built  over 
or  otherwise  appropriated  the  sites.     The  Uousc  of 


Commons  recently  ordered  to  be  printed  a  return, 
which  professes  to  give  the  name,  position,  and 
depth,  where  known,  of  every  public  surface  well 
within  the  metropolis,  and  specifics  wduch  of  them 
have  been  closed.  This  the  report  does  not  do. 
There  is  no  mention,  for  instance,  of  the  well-known 
pump  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard,  nor  of  another  winch 
formerly  existed  in  Chequer-yard,  Dowgate-hiU — 
now  swallowed  up,  pump  and  all,  by  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Station— and  to  which  people 
resorted  from  far  and  near  in  such  numbers  that  it 
became  necessary  to  lock  up  the  pump  handle  at 
certain  times.  One  of  the  most  famous  wells  still 
open  in  the  City  is  that  at  the  corner  of  Idol-lane, 
in  the  p.arish  of  S.  Dunstan-in-the-East.  The  soil 
is  gravel,  and  at  the  bottom  is  placed  chalk  to  the 
depth  of  1ft.,  which  is  occasionally  taken  out  and 
cleaned.  The  water  is  considered  so  good  that  the 
fishermen  from  Billingsgate  are  in  the  habit  of  filling 
their  casks  with  it  to  take  to  sea,  and,  it  is  besides, 
much  used  in  the  neighbourhood. 

.\nother  well,  until  recently  of  good  reputation, 
is  the  corporation  pump  in  Guildhall-buildings, 
which  is  nearly  oOft.  deep.  This  is  not  yet  per- 
manently closed,  but  the  handle  has  been  for  some 
time  removed. 

The  return  altogether  enumerates  40  wells  still 
open  in  the  metropolis  and  the  suburban  parishes, 
and  a  much  larger  number  permanently  closed.  In 
four  of  the  City  pumps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
excavations  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  to  Broad-street,  the  water 
has  disappeared,  owing,  as  it  is  believed,  to  the  said 
excavations.  One  of  these,  in  the  Old  Leadeu-Hall, 
was  sunk  as  earlv  as  the  fifteenth  century. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    DESIGN    FOR    VILLA— 
"  GLASGOWEGIAN." 

THE  villa  illustrated  is  designed  for  a  gently 
sloping  site,  the  windows  of  the  principal 
rooms  commanding  the  view  across  the  valley.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  the  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
and  library,  with  the  necessary  kitchen  offices,  in- 
cluding a  servant's  bed-room,  which  are  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  hoase  by  a  small  lobby.  Be- 
tween the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room  is  placed  the 
pantry,  whicli  is  also  to  be  used  as  a  servery,  being 
connected  with  the  kitchen  by  a  sliding  serWce-board, 
and  with  the  dining-room  by  a  door.  The  inconve- 
nience of  crossing  the  hall  is  thereby  avoided.  The 
closet  under  the  stair  is  suitable  either  for  a  water- 
closet  or  wine  cellar,  but  the  former  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  desideratum.  On  the  upper  floor  are  all  the 
bed-rooms,  dressing-room,  bath-room,  and  napery 
closet. 

All  the  outside  walls  of  main  building  to  be  2ft. 
thiclv,  and  built  of  square  dressed  random  rubble,  with 
droved  dressings,  the  inside  partitions  being  all  brick, 
and  carried  up  to  support  the  roof,  the  timbers  of 
which,  together  with  the  joists,  to  be  of  j'ellow  pine. 
The  dining-room  and  library  ceilings,  doors,  &c.,  to  be 
of  oak,  and  the  chimney-pieces  of  Caen  stone ;  the 
timber  finishings  of  other  rooms  to  be  pitch  pine  ;  the 
barge  boarding  and  window  sashes,  being  so  much 
exposed  to  tho  weather,  to  be  of  teak.  The  upper 
sashes  of  windows  to  be  glazed  with  quarried  glass, 
the  lower  sashes  having  ordinary  plate-glass.  The 
roof  to  be  covered  with  Westmoreland  slates  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

The  plan  appeared  last  weclc. 


NEW  DRILL-HALL  FOE  THE  QUEEN'S 
EDINBURGH  RIFLE  BRIGADE. 

WE    gave    last   week   (on   p.   436)   a   detailed 
description  of  this   building,    lately  erectecf 
from  designs  by  Captain  Jlenzies.     It  shoold  have- 


It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  i>lan  of  per- 
manently closing  wells  is  altogether  a  wise  one. 
They  might,  at  au}*  rate,  be  secured  from  the  public 
and  be  used — as  many  of  them,  in  fact,  are — for  road 
watering  and  similar  purposes.  The  example  of  the 
Paving  Bo.ard  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  too,  is 
worth  noting.  There  was  formerly  a  well  in 
Chancery-lane  about  18ft.  deep  ;  the  escape  of  gas 
from  the  mains  affected  the  water.  The  then  Paving 
Board,  iibout  25  years  since,  closed  the  well  and  had 
the  same  filled  up.  At  the  same  time  they  caused 
another  well,  of  the  same  depth,  to  be  made  in  Hream's- 
buildings,  Chancerj^-lane,  erecting  a  pump  ;  this  is 
now  open  and  used  by  the  inhabitants. 

With  the  daily  increasing  necessity  for  an  abun- 
dant metropolitan  water  supply,  no  source  likely  to 
help  iu  ever  so  small  a  degree  should  be  neglected. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  on 
Mond.iy,  May  27.  Mr.  Edward  Norton  Clifton  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year  in  ]ihuc  nf 
the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Richard  Hall.  It  appeared 
from  the  report  for  the  past  year  that  the  Society  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  nundicrs,  and  now  includes  in 
its  ranks  a  Large  majority  of  the  surveyors  and 
leading  land  agents  of  the  kingtlom.  Many  valuable 
and  interesting  papers  have  been  read  at  the  fort- 
nightly meetings  of  the  past  session,  and  have  been 
printed  among  the  *' Transactions  *' of  the  Society. 
It  was  announced  that  arrangements  were  in  jtro- 
gress  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  lecture  hall, 
library,  and  offices,  and  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session  in  November.  The  annual  dinner 
will  take  place  on  July  1. 


bun  ateompanied  by  the  illustration  which  we  now 
append. 

■ ♦ 

HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

WE  give  another  design  this  week,  the  one  bearing 
the  motto  •■  One  in  a  Hundred,"  by  John  Watts, 
00,  Bucklersbury.  Mr.  Watts  sent  us  no  description 
to  accompau}'  the  drawing.  His  motto  was  a  some- 
what happy  one,  as  there  were  just  100  competitors. 


BRYANT  AND  MAY  TICSTIMONIAL 
FOUNTAIN,  BOW. 

A  LARGE  number  of  persons  engaged,  or  other- 
wise interested,  in  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
having  determined  to  mark  their  appreciation  of 
services  rendered  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  Bryant  & 
Jlay,  of  Bow,  a  consider.able  sum  of  money  was 
subscribed  with  a  view  of  presenting  them  with  a 
suitable  testimouhal  ;  they,  however,  declined  to  re- 
ceive any  personal  gift ;  it  was,  therefore,  deter- 
nuned  to  erect  iu  their  honour  the  fountain  shown 
in  the  view.  K  site  was  granted  by  the  Ch.airm.an 
and  Directors  of  the  North  Loudon  Railway  in  front 
of  their  station  at  Bow,  and  the  fountain  is  now  in 
course  of  erection.  The  structure  is  7ft.  .square  at 
the  base,  and  ;!oft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  vane. 
The  lower  part  up  to  the  caps  of  the  lower 
buttresses  is  executed  in  Bristol  blue  pmnant  stone, 
and  the  remainder  is  carried  out  in  PortUtnd  stone, 
all  the  columns  being  in  red  JIansfield  stone.  The 
centre  stage  is  opeu  on  all  sides,  and  forms  a  groined 
canopy,  iu  which  is  placed  a  carved  figure  in  Sicilian 
marble  ;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  richly 
ornamented  by  diapered  bands.  The  water  service 
will  be  supplied  gratuitously  by  the  Drinking 
Fountains  .Association,  .and  the  fountain  will  be 
handed  over  to  their  care  on  its  completion.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Scale, 
sculptor,  of  Walworth,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  13,  Fitzroy-square,  W. 
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ANOTHER     SCHOOL-BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

FORTNIGHT  ago  wo  noticed  the  de- 
signs submitted  m  limited  competition 
for  sLx  new  schools  to  be  built  by  the  London 
Board :  we  have  now  to  observe  the  residt  of 
an  open  competition  for  the  seventh.  Like 
open  competitions  in  general,  it  is  anything 
but  a  success.  The  Board,  it  is  true,  have 
three  times  as  many  plans  to  choose  from  as 
in  the  previous  case  ;  but  if  they  have  gained 
in  quantity  they  have  lost  in  quality.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  drawings  for  the 
School  at  Old  Ford,  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  make  a  very  poor  show,  and 
prove,  if  it  needed  proving,  that  few  archi- 
tects of  ability  or  experience  care  to  waste 
their  time  and'thought  on  the  remote  chance 
of  obtaining  a  commission  for  a  very  mode- 
rate-sized building.  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  this 
case,  is  one  of  the  few,  and  his  design  shall 
have  our  first  attention.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  getting  air  and  light  from  both 
sides  of  the  school-rooms,  and  has  a  simple 
and  convenient  arrangement.  It  consists  of 
a  long,  narrow  block  of  building  parallel 
with  the  frontage,  with  a  projection  at  each 
end.  The  centre  of  the  main  block  is  occu- 
pied by  staircases  and  masters'  and  mistresses' 
rooms  :  the  sides  of  it  by  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  respectively  ;  while  the  projections 
before-named  are  each  divided  into  a  couple 
of  class-rooms.  These  are  three  stories  in 
height — the  ground  floor  containing  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  for  infants ;  the  first  floor 
for  juniors,  and  the  second  floor  for  seniors. 
'Ms.  Pritchard  recommends  fireproof  flooring 
on  Dennett's  system  ;  ventilation  by  means 
of  iron  flues  and  sunburners ;  and  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  warmed  by  passing 
behind  the  back  of  the  grates  in  the  fire- 
places. Externally,  the  building  is  to  be  in 
red  brick  :  it  is  very  simple  in  character,  but 
bears  looking  at,  and  improves  by  acquaint- 
ance. The  estimate,  including  boundaries, 
di-ains,  and  fireproof  floors,  is  £9,400. 

Passing  on,  we  come  to  a  set  of  drawings 
by  Messrs.  Kennard  &  Buck.  These  gentlemen 
propose  a  | — shaped  building,  two  stories 
high.  The  arrangement  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  for  air  and  light,  though  these 
important  objects  have  not  been  attained  so 
completely  as  we  should  desire.  Most  of  the 
school-rooms  have  windows  on  two,  at  least, 
of  their  sides  ;  but  the  infants'  school  and 
juniors'  school  are  exceptions  to  this  com- 
mendable practice.  The  staircase  to  the 
juniors'  school  is  an  awkward  one  ;  and  the 
drawing  school,  though  it  easily  might  have 
been,  yet  does  not  appear  to  be,  sufficiently 
lighted.  The  elevations  are  of  brick,  with 
weak-looking  piers  dividing  the  windows, 
with  a  superabundance  of  gablets,  and  with 
several  of  those  nondescript  objects  which 
look  as  if  the  architect  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  about  the  way  of  finishing  the 
roof.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  those  compro- 
mises between  hips  and  gables  which  seem 
to  be  patronised  in  certain  quarters  as 
supplying  a  short  and  easy  road  to  pictnr- 
esqueness.  What  a  village  carpenter  some- 
times had  to  do  when  walling  materials  ran 
short  has  come,  by  a  curious  process  of 
imitation,  to  be  "designed"  and  deliberately 
arranged  for  by  city  architects;  and  the 
expedient  which  was  meant  to  save  a  few 
shillings  in  some  Berkshire  barn  or  Essex 
cowshed  is  carefully  copied  in  the  public 
buildings  of  our  largest  towns. 

Mr.  L.  De  Ville  adopts  a  plan  not  very 
unlike  Mr.  Pritchard's,  and  yet  with  a 
totally  different  result.  Starting  with  a 
system  which  might  almost  seem  to  necessitate 
an  abundance  of  air  and  light — the  system, 
that  is,  of  putting  the  schools  end  to  end  in 
a  long  and  shallow  block,  he  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  destroy  its  advantages.  The 
whole  of  the  front  wall  is  blocked  up  with 
class-rooms,  and  jiassages,  and  teachers' 
rooms  :  the  back  wall  alone  is  left  for  windows, 
and  so  the  thorough  change  of  air  that  is  so 


essential  cannot  be  obtained  either  in 
school  hom-s  or  out  of  them.  Externally,  the 
only  architectural  symptom  is  a  fringe  of 
steps,  like  what  haberdashers  call,  or  used  to 
call  a  "  gimp  edging,"  applied  with  groat 
impartiality  to  every  gable  and  lean-to  and 
coping  about  the  place.  The  next  design 
on  our  list  bears  the  motto  "  Concentration," 
which,  in  the  case  of  London  schools,  is  apt 
to  be  too  closely  connected  with  "  suffo- 
cation." Tlie  rooms  here  are  for  the  most 
part  too  short  and  wide,  and  too  closely 
crowded,  to  the  detriment,  in  most  cases  of 
their  ventilation,  and  in  many  cases  even  of 
their  lighting.  The  exterior  is  not  without 
merit,  though  it  would  be  better  suited, 
perhaps,  to  a  country  village  than  to  .an  east- 
end  street.  Messrs.  Clarkson  stand  alone  in 
adopting  what  may  possibly  be  intended  for 
the  "  Queen  Anne  "  style,  and  exhibit  an 
elevation  wliich  strongly  recalls  that  of  one 
of  the  metropolitan  breweries.  Their  plan 
has  some  advantages,  purchased  at  a  need- 
lessly dear  rate  :  much  room  is  lost  in 
passages,  and  the  school-rooms  are  so  shaped 
as  by  no  means  to  give  the  maximum  of 
accommodation  for  their  area.  Messrs.  Ald- 
winckle  &  Wilson  send  a  design  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lavish  use  of 
moveable  partitions  or  sliding  shutters  be- 
tween class-rooms  and  schools.  The  constant 
trouble  and  disturbance  of  using  these 
appliances  is,  we  think,  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  little  saving  in  original  outlay  ;  it 
would  be  cheaper  in'tue  end  to  build  the 
school-rooms  of  the  size  they  are  wanted. 
Mr.  Keith  Young's  plan  has  merits  as  to 
light  and  air,  with  the  questionable  arrange- 
nient  of  cutting  up  the  whole  of  his  schools 
into  two  detached  blocks.  Part  of  the 
infants,  for  instance,  are  in  one  building,  and 
part  in  another,  and  so  of  the  girls  and  boys. 
The  exterior  is  sombre  and  forbidding.  Mr. 
Hewitt  has  an  exceedingly  straggling  plan, 
with  the  school-rooms  divided  from  the  class- 
rooms, and  the  latter  from  each  other,  by 
moveable  partitions  of  some  kind.  This,  of 
course,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which 
prescribe  a  lath-and-plaster  partition  or 
a  wall.  The  school-rooms  are  only  lighted 
from  the  ends.  ilr.  Buckeridge  makes 
his  infants'  school  a  detached  block  of  build- 
ing, and  in  the  main  block  puts  the  boys 
on  the  ground  floor  and  the  girls  above. 
Besides  the  school-rooms,  he  also  introduces 
four  "general  assembly  rooms"  whose  pur- 
pose, in  the  absence  of  an  explanatory  report, 
is  not  altogether  clear.  There  are  windows 
in  the  larger  apartments  at  both  side  and 
end.  The  lighting  in  the  class-rooms  is 
chiefly  from  the  side,  but  sometimes  from  the 
right  hand  and  sometimes  from  the  left.  "\\'e 
come  upon  one  other  set  of  drawings,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  motto,  "  Ne  cedat  utile 
pulchro,"  admirably  calculated  to  win  the 
heart  of  an  East  London  vestryman.  It  is 
only  to  be  feared  that  the  want  of  a  transla- 
tion may  destroy  its  eft'ect  on  the  very  class 
it  was  meant  to  conciliate,  which  would  be  a 
pity,  considering  how  successfully  it  has  been 
acted  on.  The  useful  certainly  does  not 
give  place  to  the  beautiful  in  this  design  ; 
but  this  result  is  brought  about,  not  by  the 
troublesome  means  of  increasing  the  former 
quality,  but  by  the  very  much  simpler  method 
of  diminishing  the  latter. 

AVe  have  lel't  the  most  promising  design  in 
the  room  to  the  last.  Messrs.  Ladds  &  Powell 
have  combined  agood  plan  with  asimpleand  yet 
very  effective  exterior.  They,  like  one  or  two 
other  competitors,  make  the  infants'  school  a 
detached  block,  connected  by  a  covered  way 
with  the  main  structure.  The  latter  has  the 
junior  boys  and  girls  on  the  two  wings  of  the 
ground  floor,  the"  senior  on  those  of  the  first 
floor,  and  the  drawing  school  on  the  upper 
story  of  the  central  portion.  There  is  little 
room  wasted,  and  the  building  is,  in  the  best 
sense,  compact,  and  yet  capable  of  being  aired 
by  a  thorough  draft  whenever  this  is  desired. 
It  is   a  great  thing  to  get  a  cui-rent  of  air 


across  every  room  :  if  not  while  the  rooms  are 
occupied,  at  least  the  moment  they  are 
empty,  and  it  is  also  a  great  thiug  to  have  an 
abundance  of  light.  If  Blcssrs.  Ladds_  & 
Powell  have  combined  these  merits  with 
picturesque  and  unpretending  architecture, 
we  hope  this  fact  will  not  tell  against  them. 
The  interest  of  the  competition  seems  to 
divide  itself  between  them  aud]\lr.  Pritchard  ; 
hardly  any  other  design  submitted  would  re- 
pay as  much  time  in  examination  as  we  have 
taken  to  describe  it. 


THE  COMING  CONFERENCE. 

NEXT  week  will  see  gathered  together  one 
of  those  meetings  which  have  become 
more  and  more  the  fashion  of  late  years,  made 
up  of  no  inconsiderable  representation  of 
the  architectural  profession  in  Gre.at  Britain. 
Many  a  busy  professional  man  will  practically 
give  up  a  week,  and  spend  a  trifle  of  ready 
cash  besides,  in  order  to  attend  the  meetings 
about  to  take  place,  and  not  a  few  who,  amid 
the  multifarious  calls  upon  time  and  brain 
made  by  the  press  of  London  practice,  hardly 
know  what  a  leisure  moment  means,  hay© 
been  freely  devoting  their  energies  and  their 
days  to  prepare  for  next  week's  engagements. 
It  is  not  unnatural  for  us  to  ask  to  what  end 
is  all  this  labour  and  trouble. 

Perhaps  the  real  end  of  the  Conference  is 
not  so  much  to  confer  as  to  meet.  If  five 
hundred  architects  come  together  from  aU 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  and  spend  a  pleasant  week  together, 
they  cannot  separate  without  more  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  than  they  had  when  they 
came  together.  But  that  lies  a  little  beside 
the  present  question ;  the  ostensible  business 
of  the  meeting  is  to  confer,  and  the  subjects 
for  conference  are  professional  practice,  con- 
struction, and  fine  art.  Of  these  matters 
one,  and  only  one,  can  be  essentially  aided 
and  advanced,  or  seriously  injured  and  re- 
tarded, by  the  results  of  any  conference,  be  it 
well  or  ill  managed.  Say  what  we  may,  the 
art  of  architecture  and  the  science  of  build- 
ing will  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing  the 
week  after  next  'that  they  are  to-day  and 
have  been  for  centuries.  It  is  not  quite  so, 
however,  the  Conference  notwithstanding, 
with  professional  practice.  The  single  blunder 
of  one  meddlesome  man  may  inflict  great 
injury  ou  the  careers  of  hundreds  of  bettei- 
men  than  himself.  The  courage  and  wisdom 
of  one  clear-headed  upright  man  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  confer  advantage  upon  himself 
and  his  brethren  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We  do,  therefore,  in  their  own  interests, 
invite  the  best  attention  of  members  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  business  days  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  we  venture  to  remind  them  that  it 
will  be  wise  to  take  up  such  matters  as  pro- 
fessional practice,  professional  charges,  the 
employment  of  surveyors,  and  the  regulation 
of  competitions,  with  a  feeling  that  these,  at 
least,  are  not  subjects  to  squabble  over  with 
impunity  in  the  manner  which  amateur  archi- 
tects and  dikUanti  allow  themselves  to  adopt, 
even  when  such  a  topic  as  the  decoration  of 
our  finest  Protestant  Cathedral,  or  the 
erection  of  the  most  important^  secular 
building  in  Europe,  is  under  discussion. 

The  art  of  archit<;cture,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, has  been  a  good  deal  dragged  through 
the  mire  of  late,  and  to  some  extent  by  its 
own  professors.  Next  week  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  to  make  it 
I  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  practise 
it,  and  at  least  reputable  in  those  of  the 
general  public.  The  least  which  can  be  done 
IS  to  adopt,  with  a  hearty  unanimity,  and  for 
the  whole  country,  the  scale  of  professional 
charges,  and  rules  of  professional  conduct 
which  have  for  years  past  been  recognised  by 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
this  ever  will  be  accomplished  without  some 
difficulty.  The  alterations  which  have  been 
proposed  in  ordar  to  bring  the  scale  into 
harmony   with    the    results    of    ten    years* 
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experience,  and  -which  Tvill  be  proposed  for 
adoption,  arc  looked  upon  with  disfavour  liy 
a  small  number  of  ultra-conservatives.  There 
are  a  few  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  under- 
stood to  desire  modifications  such  as  it  would 
be  impo.?sible  to  admit.  Let  all  this  be  con- 
sidered calmly,  temperately,  and  dispas- 
sionately, and  if  the  result  be  to  procure  one 
scale  of  char^'cs  and  rules  tliroughout  tlie 
country,  a  great  {rood  will  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  andtlie  effort  of  those  rather  enthu- 
siastic young  architects  who  set  on  foot  tlie 
"  Architectural  Alliance  ''  a  good  many  years 
ago  will  have  borne  good  fruit. 

The  subject  of  competitions  is  to  engage 
attention.  As  now  conducted,  these,  though 
not  without  their  great  advantages,  are 
weighted  with  many  and  grievous  scandals 
and  obstacles.  The  heavy  expense,  the 
wasted  and  utterly  unnecessary  labour,  the 
bitter  disappointments — arc  but  the  least  of 
these  evils.  Loss  of  honour  among 
individuals,  and  standing  for  the  profession — 
bribery,  corrujition,  back-stairs'  influences, 
false  estimates,  heartburnings,  distrust,  and 
general  demoralisation — arc  more  serious,  more 
fatal  evils  ;  and  all  these  often  attend  compe- 
titions as  they  are  now  carried  on.  Let  the 
Conference  boldly  face  these  matters,  and 
see  what  can  be  done  to  set  some  of  them 
straight,  and  we  will  admit  that  tliey  have 
done  a  good  week's  work,  and  may  go  home 
content. 

One  word  more.  Wc  liavo  alluded  to  the 
grave  and  grievous  discussions  to  which 
matters  architectural  have  given  i-iso  in  the 
public  prints.  AVe  do  not  think  that  on  an 
occasion  like  this  a  gathering  of  the  foremost 
members  of  a  liberal  profession  ought  to 
meet  and  part  without  some  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  recent  attacks  on  Mr.  Street 
and  Mr.  Burges,  and  the  controversies  con- 
nected with  the  Law  Courts  and  S.  Paul's. 
We  doubt  whether  the  managers  of  the  under- 
taking will  have  the  courage  to  bring  these 
matters  forward,  but  if  they  are  too — let  us 
say — prudent,  we  trust  that  the  country 
architects  -will  show  more  appreci.ation  of  tlie 
aitu.ation.  "Without  any  verdict  being  ch.al- 
lenged  as  to  the  merits  of  I\Ir.  Burges  or  the 
skill  of  I\Ir.  Street,  the  fairness  of  Mr. 
Fergusson.  or  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Pugin,  we 
do  hold  that  the  great  question  of  internecine 
strife  among  rival  artists  ought  to  bo  opened 
unflinchingly,  and  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession ought  to  say  and  say  boldly  what 
they  hold  to  be  fair  .and  what  improfessional 
in  the  way  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
letters. 

Less  than  what  we  h.ave  sketched  ought 
not  to  be  accomplished,  more  ought  hardly  to 
be  attempted  ;  but  between  a  brilli.ant  success 
and  a  decided  failure  there  is  no  middle 
course.  The  Conference  answered  well  a 
year  ago.  It  was  then  settled  to  repeat  it 
because  there  was  so  much  to  be  done.  The 
only  way  to  justify  the  step  will  be,  the  things 
to  be  done  being  such,  and  of  such  importance 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  to  go  and  do  them. 

T.  P.  S. 


tectural  practice  all  over  the  kinejdom,  more  especially 
ill  the  nian-igement  of  buildiiii^  contr.acts.  There  is, 
for  example,  th.it  most  important  measure  of  biiidinp 
up  the  "  quantities  "  with  the  specitication.  What 
do  our  provincial  architects  think  of  that  measure  ? 
It  hn.^,  to  be  sure,  been  well  ctinsidered  by  the 
London  builders,  and  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  ; 
but,  as  architectural  Britain  is  very  far  indeed  from 
beiiiL;  conlined  to  London,  it  is  indispensable  to  know 
what  the  countrj-  architects — the  architects  of 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  ;  of  Liverpool, 
I\Iaiichester.  Leeds,  Bradford,  Bristol,  &c. — have  to 
sny  .about  it.  This  quantity  question  is  not  a 
question  of  "  art-architecture"  or  even  of  archi- 
tectural science  ;  but  a  prosaic  question  of  practice 
— of  trade,  in  fact.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  a  report 
of  the  Architectural  Association;  but  the  general 
body  of  country  architects  must  be  heard  upon  it — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  clients  in  both  country  and 
town  ;  hard-headed  justices  of  the  peace,  poor-law 
gtiardians,  and  building  capitalists  generally,  whose 
opinion  will  have  to  be  taken  upon,  what  is,  after  all, 
in  plain  parlance,  nothing  less  than  a  London 
Builders'  Strike. 
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BIXDING  UP  "THE  QUANTITIES." 
ROM  Ml  accounts  that  reach  us,  the  approach- 
ing Arc]iitectural  Conference  is  likely  to  bo 
well  atteniletl  this  year  by  the  provincial  architect."*, 
vrho  (many  of  them  very  extensive  practitioners) 
neither  attend  nor  belong  to  the  Institute,  or  to  any 
of  the  provincial  Architectural  Societies.  These 
worth}'  '"bumpkins,"  or,  let  us  say,  pagani^  never 
read  papers  on  architecture  themselves,  and  don't 
care  to  listen  to  them.  Yet  we  hear  of  their 
carrying  out  large  edifices,  and  carrying  on  a 
roaring  practice  in  Doimshire,  &c.,  "just  in  a 
qmet  way,"  if  we  may  here  apply  the  phrase.  They 
are  the  very  men  who  ought  to  come  up  to  London, 
to — if  "  only  once  a  year" — talk  over  professional 
questions  with  their  metropolitan  brethren.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  architects  in  town  and 
in  the  provincial  cities  should  observe  a  uniform 
system  of  practice  ;  and,  just  at  this  time,  the  action 
of  the  associated  London  builders  and  of  the  Uoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  is  tending  to  seriously 
affect,  for  good  or  evil,  the  future  course  of    arclii- 


Let  us   look  fairly  in  the  face   this  proposal  of 
binding  up  the  "quantities"  with  the  specification.    It 
emanates    not  from  the  London  architects,  but  from 
the  London  builders,  and  is  made,  without  doubt,  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  with  tlie  most  commendable 
motive.     It  is,  virtually,  a  simple  step  backward  to 
the  art   of    building  as    practised  in  this  kingdom 
fortv  years  ago — that    is  to  say,  to  the  principle  of 
"measure  and  value,"  or  measurement  and  valuation, 
bv  schedule  of  prices.     But  there  is  this  difference 
between  this  old  and  nearly  exploded  process   and 
that  proposed  (the  quantity-binding  process) — that, 
whereas  in  the  old  one,  the  client  had  the  advantage 
of    a  bona-Jjde  admeasurement    of  works,    and  no 
further  charge  to  encounter ;    in    the  process    pro- 
posed he  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  double 
operation — the  "quantitie.s,"  with  any  possible  errors 
of  excess  (naturalh' undisturbed  by  the  builder),  and 
their  rectification  by  admeasurement,  wherever  short 
quantities  or   omissions  can    be    claimed  for.     This 
evil    must   accrue  in    the   very    nature    of    things, 
wherever  the  client  by  means  of  his  architect  is  not 
fuUv   enabled    to    enter    like    a  surveyor  into    the 
minutest  details   of  the  challenged  quantities.     In 
fact,  we  sec  nothing  but  one  of  two  plain  courses  to 
adopt,  if   this  quantity-binding  becomes  general — 
either  they  (the   "quantities")   must  be  treated   at 
the  close  of  the  works  as  a  tentative  document,  and 
(as  is  the  custom  in  Glasgow)  an   entire  re-admea- 
surement of  the  whole  works  be  taken  ;  or  the  archi- 
tect himself  must,  with  or  without  a  building  sur- 
veyor,   take  out,   and  be    paid  for  taking  out,   the 
"quantities."     Of  course,  if  betakes  them  out,  he 
must  be  paid    for    doing  the  work.     It  is  not  the 
usual  work  of  an  architect — or,  to  speak  more  defi- 
nitively— it  is  not  such  work  as  usually  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  included  iu  an  architect's  professional   fee   or 
percentage.     A  case  was  tried  in  the  Sheriff's  Court 
of  Aberdeen  this  ver}'  year  which  may  here  be  use- 
fully cited  in  proof  of  our  view  of  that  question.     It 
is  that  of  a  firm  of  architects,  who  had  taken  out 
the  quantities  (or  "schedules,"  as  our  Scotch  friends 
call  them)  of  a  building  they  had  earned  out;  the 
contractors  had  included  the  fee  for   these  schedules 
in  their  "  summary"  iu  the  usual  Vfny,  and  hail  paid 
it  over  to  the  architects.     The  client's  contention  was 
that  their  computation  was  part  and  parcel  of  an 
architect's  service,  and  he  claimed  to  deduct  it  from 
his  architect's  bill.     The  judgment  is  a   very  inte- 
resting one,  well  worth    the    quiet  consideration   of 
the  London   and  provincial   architects  who   are    to 
assemble  next  week  in  Conference  ;  a  thing  more  in 
their    way    than    that  irrepressible    political    topic, 
the    recent     j-udgment     of     Mr.     Justice     Keogh. 
Our   readers     need    only     attach     a   conventional 
meaning  to  the  Sheriff's  phrase,    "architect  trade." 
After  proof,  Sheriff  "Wilson  pronounced  the  following 
judgment: — "Having  tried  the    cause,     finds — (1) 
That  tlie  defender  enqiloyed  the  pursuers  as    archi- 
tects for  a  cottage,  and  agreed   to   remunerate  them 
by  a  commission,  at  the  rate  of  A  per  cent.,  on  the 
cost  of  the  building ;  that  the  cost  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  X.'jOU  l.Ss.  (id.,  and  that  the  pursuer's  com- 
mission accordingly  amounted  to  the  sum  uf  X'iOOs.Od. 
(■-*)  That  this  commission    did    not,   either  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade  or  by  the  special  bargain  between 
the  parties,    include    the    cost    of    preparing    the 
schi'dulcs.  which  the  pursuers  cliarged  to  the  success- 
ful contractors.  (.1)  The  plea  that  the  pursuers  arenot 
enlillf-d  to  cliarge  for  making  theschedules,  in  addition 
to  their  cnmmission,  seems  ill  founded.  The  parties  are 
agreed  that  there  was  a  special  bargain  fixing   the 
commission  at  -1  per  cent.     The  defendant  says  that 
it  was    furtlier  specially    agreed    that    this    should 
include  the   scheduling^  and  he  also  maintains  that 
he  should  have  been  specially  told  if  it  was  meant 


to  charge  extra  for  them.  Both  parties  are  agreed 
that  tJie  schedules  were  ordered,  though  they  differ 
as  to  whether  it  was  done  when  the  commission  was 
l^xed  or  at  a  subsequent  date.  In  reference  to  the 
alleged  special  agreement  that  the  schedules  should 
be  included  in  the  commission,  it  is  needless  to  say 
more  than  that  the  defender 'has  failed  to  prove  it. 
In  reference  to  his  argument,  founded  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  told  that  there  was  to  be  an  extra 
charge  for  them,  it  is  proved  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
the  architect  trade  to  charge  for  scheduling  over  and 
above  the  commission.  The  defender  contends  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  know  the  custom  of  tlie  trade; 
but  that  does  not  settle  the  question.  Tht;  implied 
contract  between  one  of  the  public  employing  a  pro- 
fessional man  and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  remuneration,  when  nothing  is  said,  is,  that  he 
will  pay  him  for  the  value  of  his  labour  ;  and  this 
value  is  necessarily  fixed  at  the  usual  charges  in  the 
trade,  unless  there  be  something  unfair  or  unreason- 
able about  them,  either  in  them-selves  or  in  their 
application  to  the  particular  case.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  unfair  in  itself  in  .architects  making  an  extra 
charge  for  scheduling,  because  the  scheduling  is  not 
a  necessary  thing  in  the  erection  of  a  house,  and 
when  it  is  done  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  a  professional 
measurer  rather  than  of  the  architect  There  seems 
nothing  unfair  in  making  the  extra  charge  in  this 
case,  because  the  pursuers  were  not  answerable  for 
the  defender,  supposing  that  the  4  per  cent,  included 
everything." 

So  much  for  the  Aberdeen  case ;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  very  common  custom  of  English  provincial  archi- 
tects. In  London  but  few  architects  observe  it; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  (refraiinug  from  "  scheduling," 
as  thej'  do  with  a  very  creditable  motive)  the}'  can, 
when  the  "quantities"  are  bound  up  with  the  speci- 
fication, do  full  justice  to  their  employers  when,  as 
must  often  be  the  case,  their  contractors  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  these  documents,  and  prefer  before 
the  surveyors  their  claims  for  items  of  artificers* 
work,  or  materials  omitted  or  under-measured. 
London  building  surveyors  are.  as  a  body,  very 
honourable  Jiien;  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
expect  them  at  great  cost  and  without  fee  for  the 
task  to  search  out  and  expose  their  possible  errors  in 
excess,  as  a  set-off  in  justice  against  their  alleged 
errors  in  omission  or  short  measure.  This  an  archi- 
tect, sitting  as  an  equity  judge  in  his  office  (or  he  is 
no  true  architect),  would  be  well  willing  to  do ;  but 
then  "would  arise  the  question  which,  under  the 
quantity-binding  process,  forces  itself  on  one's 
common-sense — Is  be  able?  If  he  is  not,  the  only 
fair  course  under  what  we  have  termed  the  quantity- 
binding  process  is  an  entire  re-admeasurement  of 
the  whole  of  the  works  by  the  building  surveyor 
who  originally  got  out  the  "schedules"  or  "quan- 
tities." What  honest  objection  is  there  to  this 
course?  Its  general  adoption  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms  would  do  more  to  purify  the  building  trade, 
to  satisfy  fair-dealing  clients,  and  to  reheve  archi- 
tects of  a  never  absent  soiu-ce  of  worry,  than  any 
measure  we  can  conceive. 


THE  POETRY  OF  GERMAN!'. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  30th  ultimo,  Mr.  George  Browning  dehvered  a 
lecture  before  a  numerous  and  fashionable  audience, 
the  subject  being  "The  Poetry  of  Germany."  Sir 
M.  Digby  "Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art,  Cambridge,  occupied  thechair.  In  commencing, 
the  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the  innate  love  of 
poetry  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  existed 
among  the  Germans,  and  attributed  this  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  climate  and  the  pldegmatic  senti- 
mental character  of  the  people.  Mr.  Browinng  then 
proceeded  to  divide  his  subject  into  three  periods, 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern,  the  first  embracing 
a  short  history  of  German  poetry  from  the  earliest 
records  down  to  the  time  of  Martin  Luther;  the 
second  from  Luther  to  Klopstock  ;  and  thirdly  the 
more  modern,  more  brilliant  period  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  present  time. 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian  about  HlO  yearsafter 
Christ,  mentioned  the  verses  and  hymns  of  the 
Germans  while  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism. 
The  most  ancient  poetry  of  a  people  is  its  mytho- 
logy. In  Iceland,  among  the  archives  of  the 
Scandinavians,  is  preserved  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive account,  iu  two  books,  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  called  the 
"  Ancient  "and  Modern  Edda  of  Teuton  Ileatiien 
Mvtholog}'."  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  German  poetry  consisted 
simply  of  translations  and  paraphrases  from  the 
Bible"  Ottfried's  -  Harmony  of  the  Gospels"  being 
the  most  important.  Twenty  years  later,  about  the 
year  880,  dates  the   earliest  ballad,   the   triumphal 
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song  landing  the  victory  gained  by  Louis  III.  over 
the    Norman    chiefs,    and    in    the    Lower     Rhine 
dialect  the  hymn  in   honour    of  Anno,  Archbishop 
of    Cologne.       At      the      commencement      of    the 
ninth     century    Charlemagne    did    much     to     en- 
courage   poetrj'     and    literature    by    building    up 
a    German    grammar     and    estiiblishing    monastic 
schools.     The  lecturer  then    drew    attention  to  the 
Age  of  Chivalry  and  the  Minnesaugers — called  the 
Suabiau  Age — the  Suabian  Age,  because  the  Suabian 
dialect   prevailed,   and  it  was  not    until    the   Min- 
nesaugers -were  maile  welcome  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  Hoheiistaufen  dynasty  that  poetrj' 
may  be  said  to  have  flourished  in  Germany.     The 
encouragement  of  the  tine  arts  by  the  Ilohenstaufens 
promoted  a  rapid  development,    accelerated  by  the 
close  alliance  between  the    German  bards    and  the 
minstrels  of    Sicily.     In   1"207,   within   the    ancient 
mountain  fortress  of  the  Wartburg,  took  place  the 
famous  tournament  of  3)ng,  known  as  the  Siiiigers- 
krieg.     The    Poem  of   the  Niebelungen,  founded  on 
original  sagas  or  legends,  variously  interwoven  with 
each    other,    after    having    been    long    forgotten, 
appeared  again  to  delight  those  who   appreciate  true 
poetry.  Siegfried,  the  chief  hero  of  the  German  Epic, 
stands  out  like  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  noble  in  action, 
pure  in  soul,  and  full  of  love.     And  to  the  same  age 
belongs  the  Heldenbuch,  written  by  different  singers 
or  poets,  and  relating  to  the  most  ancient  traditions, 
among  which   are  the  stories   of   King  Arthur  and 
his  Table  Round,  so  exquisitel}-  modernised  by  Mr. 
Tennyson.       Hans  Sachs  and    the  Master-sangers, 
and  the  reformers,  Wickhffe  and  Hans,  had  sowed 
seeds  that  began  now  to  yield  the  harvest.     Music 
and  singing  the  German  people  considered  a  neces- 
sary   amusement,    and   this    naturally   produced   a 
popular  poetry  that  spread  itself  through  all  classes  of 
societ}'.     Luther,  who  may  be  said  to  have  created 
the   high  German  language,  exercised  an    immense 
influence  over  subsequent  literature.     .Animated  and 
vigorous,    his     hymns     assisted     considerably    the 
school  of  sacred  poetr}' — of   which  Weckherlin  was 
the  chief  representative — about  this  time  established. 
The  way  was    thus  p.aved    for    the  poets    of    the 
eighteenth  century,  Haller,  Ilagedorn,  and  Schlegel, 
who  combined  to  throw  off  to  a  great  extent  the  in- 
fluence of  Spanish  and  French  literature  that  during 
the  thirty  years'  war  had  been  allowed  to    creep  in. 
Coming  to  the  third  period,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
three  men,  unlike  each  other  in  every  respect  but  of 
independent  and  original  genius,  that  German  poetrj' 
occupies  so  prominent  a  position,  equal  to  the  poetry 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  of  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe.      These   three  great  men  were  Klopstock, 
Lessing,  and  Wieland.     Klopstock  held  that  without 
patriotism  and  religion  no  true  poetry  could  exist. 
Lessing  became  the  founder  of  the  modern  German 
drama  and  of  German  criticism  ;  but  his  writings, 
being  in  advance  of  the  times,   gave  rise  to   much 
theological  discussion,  involving  the  bold  author  in 
constant  disputes  with  the  clergy.    Lessing  through- 
out Germany  induced  the  study  of  English  literature, 
and   especially    of    Shakespeare.      Wieland    wrote 
poems,  histories,  essays,  and  novels,  taking  frequently 
as  the  basis  of  his   themes  the  poetry  and  pleasant 
tales  of  Eastern  romance.    Before  passing  to  the  two 
illustrious     representatives     of     the    third    period, 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  Mr.  Browning  mentioned  two 
poets  as  having  furthered  materiioUy  the  formation 
of  the  modern  school — viz.,  Gleim  and  Herder,  and 
quoted   some   beautiful    remarks  of    Herder,    when 
speaking  of  his  greatest  work,    ''  Ideas  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  History  of  Mankind."    The  good  Grand 
D  uke  Karl  August  and  his  amiable  mother,  the  Princess 
Anna   Amalia.    loved    literature   and  the    society  of 
literary  men,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  encircl- 
ing tlie  Court  with  the  illustrations  of  the  Fatherland. 
And  this  is  the  golden  period  of  the  modern  German 
poetic  school,  Goethe  and  Schiller  its  two  brightest 
ornaments — Goethe,  with  a  talent  of  calm  observa- 
tion, dipped  passionless  into  the  understanding  of  all 
things ;  while  Schiller,  being  sensitivel}'  enthusiastic, 
strove  for  the  victory  of  the  true  and  the  noble,  and 
aimed  with  aspiring  emotion  for  the  triumph  of  the 
sublime.     Many  poets  of  this  period  the  lecturer  re- 
gretted to  be  onlv  able  on  this  occassion  to  mention 
byname — ^Voss,  Biirger,  Matthisson,  Uhland,  KiJrner, 
Chamisso,  and  Heine,   the  latter  the  Anaereon  of 
modern  times.     And,   in  conclusion,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  Germany  stands  at  the  present  moment  on 
the  highest  step  of  the  ladder  of  civilisation.     In  no 
country  are  education  and  true  enlightenment  so  gene- 
r.ally  spread  over  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest ;  and,  further,  in  no  country  is  learn- 
ing So  much  honoured   for  its  oicn  sake   as  there. 
Slowly  the  speculative  philosophj-  of  which  in  former 
times  they  wero  so  fond  is  dying  out,  and  Germany, 
now   united  in   on«    cause,  is   awakened  from    her 
idealistic  imaginings,   ai«!  her  people  begin   to  feel 
and  kuow  for  themselves  thai  thpy  are  a  great  and 


powerful  nation — worthy  by  learning,  by  prowess  in 
the  field,  and  by  cultivation  of  the  arts,  to  take  a 
foremost  rank  among  the  sister  nations,  and  to  lend 
most  material  aid  in  spreading  the  ideas  and  practice 
of  civilisation  throughout  all  countries  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.     (Loud  applause.) 

A  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  in  which  Drs. 
Karl  Blind,  Guid.al,  ZeriH,  Altschul,  Madame 
Ronniger,  Messrs.  William  Tayler,  Henry  Tidey, 
Temple,  and  others  joined. 

After  some  interesting  remarks  from  Sir  Digby 
Wy.'VTT  (the  chairman),  who  proposed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE    OF   ARCHITECTS. 

A  GENERAL  Conference  of  Architects  will  be 
held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute  next  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  of  Profes- 
sion.ll  Practice,  Architectural  Art,  and  Construction. 

All  members  of  the  Institute  will  have  the  right 
of  attending  the  meetings.  Other  practising  archi- 
tects (British  or  foreign)  who  ma^'  desire  to  attend, 
are  requested  to  apply  at  once  for  cards  of  admission 
to  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Secretarj'  (for  Home  Duties) 
of  the  Institute. 

During  the  Conference  an  Exhibition  will  be  held 
of  Architectural  Designs  and  Drawings  of  a  prac- 
tical and  geometrical  character — e.g.^  plans,  eleva- 
tions, sections,  &c.  (unframed).  Architects  who 
may  be  willing  to  contribute  such  works  are  re- 
quested to  forward  them  at  once,  together  with  a 
list  specifying  the  number,  size,  and  subjects  of  the 
Drawings  offered. 

GENERAL  COJOnrrEE  OP    M.iNAGEJlENT. 

*Thoma3  H.  Wyatt,  President. 

*Horace  Jones,  *A.  Waterhouse,  *J.  Gibson,  Vice- 

Presidents. 


*G.  Aitchison,  B.A. 

C.  Barry. 

T.  Blashill. 

A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A. 
*W.  Burges. 
*T.  Talbot  Bury. 

Arthur  Gates. 

.J.  Clarke. 
*T.  C.  Clarke. 

H.  Currey. 
*H.  Dawson. 

R.  W.  Edis. 

J.  Edmeston. 
■•W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A. 

H.  L.  Florence. 

C.  Fowler. 
*J.  Fowler. 

G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.  &c. 

J.  H.  HakewiU. 

O.  Hansard. 

T.  C.  Hine. 

E.  PAnson. 
*Professor  Kerr. 

Professor  Lewis. 

*  Ex  officio  as  Members  of  the  E.I. B.A.  Council. 

The  following  members  of  the  Institute  are  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  Hon.  Secretaries  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  each  subject  or  section, 
viz. : — 

TE.  PAnson,  Fellow. 

Professional   Practice  -;  T.  Roger  Smith,       do. 

(j.  D.  Mathews,      Associate. 

rProfessor  Kerr,     Fellow. 
Architectur.al  Art     ..'t.  Talljot  Bury.        do. 

(Thos.  Wells.  Associate. 

«       ,       ,.            ,  ("Professor  Lewis,  Fellow. 

Construction  and  )  t?  i„-     -kt    i,  i 

,,       .  .  -;  Edwin  Nash,  do. 

Materials  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^  Associate. 

Exhibition     of 

Practical 

Drawings 


*F.  Marrable. 

E.  H.  Martineau. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

E.  Nash. 

C.  C.  Nelson. 

J.  Norton. 
*H.  Oliver. 
*W.  Papworth. 

R.  Plumbe. 
*R.  L.  Roumieu. 
*E.  Sharpe,  M.A. 

T.  Roger  Smith. 

R.  P.  Spiers. 

H.  H.  Statham. 

A.  Strong. 
*J.  P.  St.Aubyn. 

E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A. 

T.  H.  Watson. 

Thomas  Wells. 
•R.  J.  Withers. 

Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt. 
*F.  I'.  Cockerell,  hou.  sec. 
*C.  L.  Eastlake,  sec. 


rC.  C.  Nelson,  Fellow. 

-I  J.  Norton, 


do. 


(H  L.  Florence,  Associate. 

Arrangements  ("Horace  Jones,  Fellow. 

for  -;0.  Hansard,  do. 

Public  Dinner  (F.  Slarrable,  do. 

Arrangements  for  (T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow. 

visits  to  -'  W.  Papworth,  do. 

Public  Buildings  (^T.  H.  Watson,  Associate. 

In  order  to  secure  time  for  the  general  considera- 
tion of  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  discussed  at  each 
Sectional  Meeting,  it  has  been  arranged  tliat  a 
quarter  of  au  hour  shall  be  .allotted  for  the  reading 
of  each  Paper,  and  that  gentlemen  joining  in  the 
discussion  shall  be  requested  not  to  occupy  more 
than  ten  minutes  each  with  their  remarks,  except  in 
cases  where  previous  notice  has  been  given. 

PP.OGRAM.ME. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  gentlemen  at- 
tending the  Conference  to  view  the  following  objects 


of  special  interest  in  the  metropolis,  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  a  card  issued  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
mav  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
.at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute.  The  card  should  be 
signed  by  the  member  using  it,  and  must  not  be 
given  up. 

Monday,  10th  June,  8  p.m.,  General  Opening 
Meeting :  Address  by  Thomas  H.  AVyatt,  President 
of  the  Institute. 

Tuesday,  11th  June,  10..30  a.m..  Visit— British 
Museum ;  to  view  the  newly-arrived  friigments  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus :  Conducted  by  C.  J. 
Newton,  M.A. 

Tuesday,  11th  June,  11.30  a.m.,  Visit — the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Collections  :  Conducted  by 
Samuel  Bu-ch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Bendezvous  :  First 
Corridor  on  the  left  of  the  Principal  Entrance. 

Tuesday,  lltli  June,  1.30  p.m..  Sectional  Meeting 
— Professional  Practice :  Report  of  the  Conference 
Committee  on  Professional  Charges ;  Report  of  the 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Sur- 
veyors ;  on  "  Esprit  de  Corps,"  by  T.  Roger  Smith, 
Fellow. 

Wednesday,  12th  June,  11.30  a.m.,  Visit — West- 
minster Abbey.     Rendezvous  ;  The  Chapter  House. 

Wednesday,  12th  June,  8  p.m..  Sectional  Meeting 
— Arehitectur.al  Art.  "  On  Modern  Church  Archi- 
tecture in  Scotland,"  by  John  Houeymau,  Esq. ; 
Report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  Competitions 
(with  a  draft  form  of  conditions  and  notes  of  various 
members  thereon). 

Thursday,  13th  June,  10  a.m..  Visit — Messrs. 
C'ubitt's  Works,  268,  Gray's  Inn-road,  Terra-Cotta 
making.  Stone  Cutting  and  Planing  Machines,  and 
Machinerj'  for  preparing  and  fitting  Joiners'  Work  : 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Plucknett  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

Thursday,  13th  June,  2  p.m..  Sectional  Meeting 
— Sir.  Wm.  Tite  in  the  chair:  "On  the  Selenitic 
Method  of  Treating  Lime,"  by  Major- Gener.al  Scott, 
R.E.,  C.B.  ;  "  Notes  on  the  Recent  Conflagration  in 
Paris,"  by  R.  W.  Edis,  Fellow. 

Friday,  14th  June,  11  a.m..  Adjourned  Meoting. 

Friday,  Hth  June,  6.30  p.m..  Public  Dinner 
Willis'  Rooms,  King-street,  S.  James's ;  the  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  in  the  chair. 

Saturday,  15th  June,  10  a.m..  Visit — India  Office 
and  Museum,  S.  James's  Park,  S.W.  :  Conducted  by 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  F.S.A. 

The  following  are  open  daih',  for  members  attend- 
ing the  Conference  : — The  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  17,  Savile-row  (through  the  kindness  of  the 
committee) :  Exhibition  of  original  etchings  and 
drawings  by  Claude  de  Lorraine,  and  Turner's 
"  Liber  Studiorum."  Soane  Museum,  Lincoln's 
Inn-fields  (Joseph  Bonomi,  Curator;  10  to  4): 
The  collection  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  architect. 
Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Dean's-yard, 
Westminster  (Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  Hon. 
Sec. ;  10  to  7) :  Collection  of  casts  and  architec- 
tural reni.ains.  The  .\rundel  Society,  24,  Old  Bond- 
street:  Water-colour  copies  of  Italian  frescoes,  &c. 
Kirkaldy's  Testing  Works,  the  Grove,  Southwark, 
S.E.  Aud  on  Frid.ay  onfi/,  the  14th  -Tune,  before 
1  p.m.  Grosvenor  House,  No.  33,  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street,  W.  :  Collection  of  pictures  in  the  possessioQ 
of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

CiNTEKBURY. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Board  on 
Monday  afternoon,  the  clerk  stated  that  he  had  for- 
w.arded  to  the  Education  Department  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  alterations  in  the  Board's  school 
and  of  the  master's  house,  together  with  the  con- 
veyance, draft  of  lease,  and  other  documents.  They 
were  sent  on  the  23rd  ult.,  the  reason  the)'  did  not 
go  earlier  being  that  the  architect  had  to  take  im- 
pressions from  the  plans.  A  reply  would  be  re- 
ceived, no  doubt,  within  eight  or  ten  days. 

London. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  on  Wednesday,  the  Rev.  A.  Barry  moved 
that  in  the  selection  of  sites  the  Works  Committee 
shiiU  instruct  the  Sub-Committee  on  Sites  to  inform 
the  members  of  the  division  in  which  any  site  is 
required  before  they  make  any  report  or  send  any 
recommendation  to  the  Works  Committee  respecting 
any  proposed  site,  which,  after  a  brief  conversation, 
was  agreed  to. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  will  open  tho  East  London 
Museum  on  the  24th  inst. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  Paris  as  to  the  re- 
ported resignation  of  M.  Lefuel,  tho  architect  at- 
tached to  tho  Tuilcrics  and  Louvre.  It  was  said 
tliat  M.  Lefuel,  annoyed  at  having  a  young  architect, 
M.  Paschal,  put  upon  him  in  the  capacity  of  inspector, 
had  sent  in  his  resignation.  It  now  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  Academy,  that  M.  Pa.schal  w.as  added  as 
.assistant  at  tho  express  request  of  M.  Lefuel. 
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THE   BUILDING  NEWS. 


I^ntltitiig  liiffHigciicc. 


ClUnCHES   AND   CDAPELS. 

Bi-RI-ORD. — The  parish  church  of  Btirforil  was 
reopened  on  Tliursdav  week,  l]_v  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  after  restoration  Ijy  Messrs.  Castle  &  Co.. 
of  O.xford,  from  tleaigiis  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  The 
uave,  tlic  north  and  south  aisles,  the  "  Sylvester " 
and  "Uurgess"  aisles,  and  the  chapel  dedi'catcd  to 
S.  Peter  have  been  restored,  and  an  .ircade  of  two 
nrches  erected  on  the  n.>rth  side  of  tiie  Uurgess  aisle. 
Tliecost  hosbecn  £2,o00.  The  encaustic  tile  (loor- 
ings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  r,f  I.ugwardine 
The  decorations  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Almond.  The  position  of  the  restored  chapel  of  S. 
I'eter,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  nave,  is 
uniiiue,  there  are  probably  very  few  similar 
examples. 

Ciixs\yicK.— The  new  Church  of  S.  Paul,  Grove 
Park.  Chiswick,  designed  bv  Mr.  II.  Currev,  was 
consecrated  on  Saturday.  The  style  of  the  "edifice 
is  early  Gothic.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  five  bays  springing  from  Bath  stone 
pillars  with  carved  caps,  which  support  well-li.<htcd 
clerestories  and  an  open  roof.  The  chancel  has  an 
apsidal  termination,  and  the  east  window  is  partially 
fiUed  with  stained  glass.  The  south  porch  (the 
principal  entrance)  is  called  the  "  Prince's  Porcli," 
being  erected  as  a  thanksgiving  memorial  for  tlie 
recent  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  build- 
ing will  seat  COO  worshippers. 

Gi.Asr,nw.— .\  proposal  to  erect  an  organ  !n  Glas- 
gow Cathedral  is  being  now  seriously  entertained. 
The  Glasijnw  Evfning  Citizen  newspaper  says  that 
the  sum  required  will  be  £5,000,  and  argues  that, 
although  the  cathedral  is  a  Presbvterian  place  of 
worship,  it  is  nevertheless  a  national  building,  and 
therefore  that  contributions  might  be  sought  from 
the  community  generally. 

M.\.\ciiK.sTEi!  Dioi;e.san  Ciiuncii  Buir.Di.\Q 
Society.— The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society 
Tfas  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  Thursdav  week. 
The  following  grants  were  made  :  towards  purchase 
of  site  for  new  church  of  S.  Clement,  .\rchvick, 
£200;  towards  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Ili'diam 
£200.  °        ' 


Jttne  7,  1872; 


MoNTO.v.— A  new  Unitarian  Chapel  is  about  to 
bebudt  atMonton,  near  Worsley.  Five  architects 
sem  in  iilans  in  competition^  that  by  Mr.  T. 
Worthington  has  been  accepted.  One  of  its  advan- 
tages is  that  the  two  side  aisles  will  consist  of 
narrow  passages,  to  be  used  only  as  approaches  to 
the  nave.  It  is  intended  to  provide  fiDii  sittings  in 
the  chapel.  The  style  is  Geometric  Decorated.  A 
belfry  will  be  provided  for  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  and 
there  is  to  be  a  spire  loOft.  high.  The  cost  will  be 
about  £9,000. 

Os«-ESTiiY.— A  vestry  meeting  was  held  yester- 
day (Thursday)  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  the 
cliurchwardcns  to  carry  out  the  restorations  and  im- 
provements of  the  Old  Church,  adoptin-  Mr.  Street's 
plans,  as  revised  and  altered  by  him,  and  obtaining 
a  faculty.  The  alterations  and  improvements  pro- 
posed arc  considerable,  and  include  the  carrying  of 
the  transept  and  the  removal  of  the  central  pillars 
thus  opening  out  the  whole  of  the  transept  and 
largely  improving  the  interior  in  every  respect 
The  position  of  the  pulpit  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  arch  is  retained.  The  (loor  is  not 
to  be  raised,  but  levelled  throughout  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  the  steps  at  the  west  entrance 
are  placed  outside  the  church  instead  of  inside  The 
vestry,  which  w.is  at  first  proposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  north  side  is,  according  to  the  amended  plans 
to  be  removed  to  the  .south  side.  The  north  side  is 
thus  left  clear,  allowing  a  full  view  of  the  new 
north  transept  window  from  the  street,  and,  accord- 
mg  to  a  local  journal,  the  flat  and  monotonous 
stretch  of  the  north  elevation  is  onlv  relieved  by  a 
somewhat  more  massive  buttressing'  of  the  north 
transept,  giving  it  a  greater  apparent  projection, 
and  a  rather  singular  stopping  of  the  roof  of  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  the  reason  for  which  is  not 
immediately  obvious.  The  new  position  of  the 
vestry  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  verv  questionable 
improvement,  as  it  detracts  from  the  beaut v  of  two 
clevations—the  east  and  south,  as  well  as  "from  the 
pmturesqueness  of  the  .south-east  perspective  view, 
and  destroys  the  new  window  which  Mr.  .Street  had 
placed  m  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept  aisle, 
and  woulrl  probably,  in  some  degree,  darken  the 
chancel.  It  is  considered  that  in  this  matter  Mr. 
htrcet  has  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the 
parishioners  rather  than  followed  his  own  judgment. 
RoisnoN.—The  new  Church  of  S.  P.ancras. 
Kousdon,  has  been  completed.  Messrs.  Gcor^'e  & 
Vaughan  arc  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Moass    of 


Kxeter,  the  contractors.  The  building  is  .about  .50ft. 
Ill  l.ii-ili,  and  cai>abIeof  accommodating  75  persons. 
All  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  and  represent 
various  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Over  the 
altar)  is  the  .appropriate  representation  of  "The 
Last  Supper,"  and  on  each  side  of  this  are  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
Pr.ayer.  The  whole  of  this,  as  well  as  the  pavement 
of  the  chancel  and  the  reredcs,  is  formed  of  Mosaic 
glass.  The  nave  is  paved  with  tiles  procured  from 
the  Poole  Pottery  Company,  Dorset.  Around  the 
pulpit  are  seven  im.ages,  "representing  the  Four 
I'.vangelists,  David,  Moses,  and  S.  Paul,  by  Mr 
Forsyth,  of  London.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  £4,000. 

Yoiiic  MixsTKi!.— On  Fridav  Mr.  G.  E.  Street 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Minster,  and  inspected  all  the 
work  which  has  bcc-ii  hitherto  done  in  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  the  south  transept.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  entireb'  satisfied  with  the  work  so 
far  as  it  had  proceeded,  and  gave  some  instructions 
to  Mr.  Cane,  the  Clerk  of  the  -Works,  as  to  the 
works  necessary  to  be  carried  out  during  the  next 
few  months. 

niTILDIXGS. 

BosTox.— New  public  schools  were  opened  at 
Boston  on  Thursday  week.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  .■500  children.  The  building  is  constructed 
of  red  brick,  relieved  with  white  brick  dressings, 
and  terra-cotta  springers  and  kev-stones  to  the 
arches.  The  interior  is  built  of  white  bricks,  relieved 
with  courses  of  red  ami  black  bricks  and  tiles  The 
cost  was  £1,194.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Samuel  Sherwin  the  builder. 

CiiATKAM.— The  Duke  of  Cambridge  visited 
Chatham  on  Tuesday  week  and  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Royal  Engineer  Institute  and 
ILills  of  Study.  The  structure  will  be  princip.illy 
coiistructed  of  white  Suffolk  bricks  and  buff  malms, 
with  a  tier  of  Corinthian  columns  of  Portbaud  stone' 
decorations  in  terra-cotta,  with  a  frieze,  cornice  .an 
open  parapet  with  balustrades,  &c.  There  will  be  a 
large  lecture  theatre,  capable  of  holding  800  persons 
a  museum  for  building  appliances,  halls  of  study  for 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  committee- 
rooms,  officers'  hbrary,  various  schools,  a  museum  for 
inventions,  a  larger  museum,  rooms  for  photography, 
printing  schools,  chemical  laboratory,  &c.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  by  Captain  Marsh,  R.E., 
assisted  by  the  military  foreman  of  works.  Sergeant 
Mayne,  K.E.,  under  the  sole  direction  of  Colonel 
Lovell,  Il.E.,  the  comniiinding  Royal  Engineer  of  the 
Chatham  district.  Mr.  George  "Sollitt,  of  «trood, 
is  the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  buildinn-| 
the  whole  cost  of  which  will  be  between  £'>0  Oo'o 
and  £30,000.  ' 

Hai.ikax. — On  Wednesday  week  a  new  buildinc 
erected  for  the  members  of  the  Dean  Clough  Institute 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  .Tohn  Crossley  &  Sons, 
Limited,  was  opened  by  Mr.  .Tohn  Crossley.  The 
Institute  has  been  erected  in  the  mixed  Gothic  style 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Ives  &  Sou,  of  Halifax! 
On  the  ground  floor  is  the  reading-room,  80ft.  long 
by  soft,  wide,  and  liaving  a  height  of  13ft.  Over 
this  is  the  lecture-hall,  lOSft.  long  by  3Gft.  wide, 
and  providing  accommoilatiou  for  GOO  persons.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  spacious  orchestra,  in  which  an 
organ  is  to  be  placed.  There  is  also  a  librarian's 
house  and  other  conveniences,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing lias  cost  about  £0,000. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respootfully  requests 
that  all  eommiinicitions  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  p.isaible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 

business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  tn  the  EDITOB 

81,TAVIST0CK-STKEET,  COVENT-QARDEX,  W.O.      ' 

Advertisements  for  the  current  weeU  must  reach  the 

office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELQLVN  SUBSCRrBERS. 

Tn  answ.^r  to  numerous  iii.piiries.  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  St.ates  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Buil.uiNO  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  IGc,  <iolil)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  oases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-oface  Order. 

tS"  .\merican  and  Belgian  Subscribers.  enpeciaUij  when 
renewhtft  their  nubscriptiom,  are  particulartij  requesUd  to 
aiiviso  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offico 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


TuNnniDGE  Wflls  Freehold  Land  and  Build- 
ing Society.— The  twenty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  week.  The  report  was  of  a  most  satis- 
factory character,  and  showed  that  during  the  past 
year  the  committee  had  received  29  applications  for 
advances  for  209  shares,  amounting  to  £10,8(!S  •  of 
Ijiese  25  were  granted  for  178J  shares,  Binonnling  to 
£9,282,  bringing  up  the  total  sura  advanced  and 
sanctioned  during  the  past  six  years  to  £52  364  Of 
this  amount,  £11,180  has  been  "adv.anccd  during  the 
year  just  closed,  while  £1,456  remains  to  he  advanced 
on  buildings  now  in  progress,  and  on  nmrlgag.s  in 
the  .solicitors'  hands  for  completion.  Tlie  am,.iiiit  of 
iTpayments  on  this  branch  of  business  was  X'l,.100  in 
cNcess  of  the  sum  requisite  to  bu  paid.  253  investing 
shares  were  taken  during  the  year,  making,  with  the 
l.x J  advanced,  431^  shares.  The  total  number  of 
.shares  on  the  Society's  books  at  the  present  time  is 
1.  .O.J,  held  by  760 members,  of  which iH  arc  allotted- 
.  2:;*  advanced,  and  956  investing  or  unallotted  shares! 
t  n  the  latter  08  are  paid  np  £00  shares,  and  299  paid 
lip  i2d  shares.  Tbo  total  number  paid  by  allottees 
during  tbo  year  lias  been  £510  19s.  4d.,  leaving 
f^;^!.^  ^''•''-  *'''•  "*  "'"  S""'  I'aid  bv  investors,  the 
liabilities  were  stated  at  £31,718  14"s.  6d,  the  assets 
13.3.021  9s.  6d.  including  £267  13s.  lOd.  balance  at 
Iwikurs,  leaving  £1.862  15.s.  profit  to  tbo  Society. 
1  be  total  of  tbo  reserve  fund  account  «mouuted  to 
£98  153.  3a.    The  report  was  adopted. 


Eeoeived.— G.  A.— J.  S.— T.  A.-J.  P.  S.—E.  W.— Cincin- 
nati.—E.  &  Sons.— V.  K— W.  R.,  .lun.- A.  N.  B.— E.  H. 
—3.  T.  B.— C.  B.  A.— W.  &  S.-J.  B.  W._E.  W.  O.— 
J.  N.— A  Young  Architect.— W.  &  B.— F.  (i.  E.— J.  S.  y  , 
An  Architect. 

F.  J.  Yates. — We  cannot  insert  the  question  again. 

A  Competitor  thinks  that  "Mr.  MacLaren  is  bound  to 
give  some  explanation  in  reference  to  his  copying 
Norman  Shaw's  plan,"  and  we  think  so  too. 

T.  H.  CoLLl.ss.— Plan  to  hand.    Thanks. 

Batchelor  &  Fenton.— Your  reply  on  brick-kilns  is  an 
advertisement. 

B.  C.  Hitghes.— We  shall  be  able  to  reproduce  the  plans, 
but  not  the  elevations,  of  your  mansion. 

As  You  Like  It.— Your  plan  to  hand. 

C.  Q — Write  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 

Davio  MacLaren.- The  drawing  to  hand.  Wo  would 
rather  you  sent  tracing  of  ground-plan. 

JOHX  Usher.— Drawing  to  hand;  but  we  have  not  your 
address. 

W.  F. — You  say  you  will  be  obliged  if  we  would  insert  your 
would-be  funny  epistle,  as  you  think  "  it  would  amuse  the 
young  members  of  the  professiou."  They  must  be 
yi  >ung.  indeed,  to  be  amused  with  such  broken-winded 
wit.  Pray  try  your  hand  at  something  more  pointed 
and  useful. 

E.  W. — Wait  and  see  what  the  Architectural  Conference 
will  say  on  the  matter  first. 

Fellow. — Wo  have  inserted  one  letter  on  the  subject 
There  is  not  much  probability  of  your  disturbing  3Jr. 
Burgps's  appointment,  and  the  best  way  is  to  regard  it 
as  settled. 

E.  S.  L. — See  our  article  on  the  "  Threatened  Lock-out." 


Comspnbcnce. 


PLAGIARISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Shaw's  plan  in  your  last  number,  and  the  conse- 
quent exposure  of  what  he  calls  *'  the  strange 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  impudence''  exhibited  by 
Mr.  JlacLaren  in  your  issue  of  M,iy  17.  But  this 
mixture  is  no  new  thing,  nor  is  Mr.  Shaw  the  only 
architect  to  whose  honour  this  libation  has  been 
poured.  If  IMr.  Shaw  will  turn  to  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  Guildhall,  Winchester,  in  j'our  issue  for 
May  19,  1871  (Xo.  854),  and  compare  it  with  the 
plan  of  the  Town  Hall,  Northampton,  also  published 
by  you  on  Nov.  8,  1861.  he  will  see  a  parody  of  my 
design  hardly  less  amusing.  At  Bradford  Town 
Ilall,  Jtr.  Bnrges's  elevations  of  the  Law  Courts 
have  also  received  an  amount  of  attention  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
In  commercial  transactions  thi.s  sort  of  flattery 
would  be  called  something  else,  and  be  punished  as  it 
deserves.  But  in  our  liber.al  art,  Jlr.  MacLaren 
and  the  son  of  the  late  Town  Clerk  of  Northampton 
are  only  paying  graceful  compliments  to  Mr.  Shaw 
and  myself  when  they  appropriate  not  merely  our 
plans,  but  our  peculiarities,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, even  our  early  errors  and  defects. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  merits  of  all  architectural 
designs  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  those  to 
whom  they  belong.  In  the  ranks  of  the  profession 
I  am  sorry  to  say  are  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
assume  to  themselves  the  credit  which  belongs  to 
their  salaried  assistants,  and  sometimes  even  to 
their  pupils  ;  others  who  make  "  arrangc'uents " 
with  young  unknown  architects,  to  supfd}'  designs 
for  all  the  work  that  may  hap  to  come  into  their 
office.  In  these,  money  is  the  quid  pro  quo  ;  but  for 
sneh  contemptible  jiractice  as  that  exposed  by  Mr. 
Shaw  there  is  no  excuse,   and,  unfortunately,  uo 
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remedy,  except  such  remote  benefit  as  may  be  de- 
rived "from  holding  up  the  deliberate  plagiarist  to 
puMic  ridicule. 

Were  the  English  people  better  versed  in  art,  such 
parodies  as  those  above  mentioned  would  be  only  as 
laughable  to  them  as  they  are  to  artists,  for  the 
architectural  plagiarist  always  plays  the  fool,  and 
cannot  even  copy  with  decency.  The  real  remedy 
belongs  to  the  future,  and  will  only  come  when  the 
nation  knows  somewhat  more  about  art  than  it  docs 
at  present,  and  has  learnt,  though  it  be  ever  so  little, 
to  distinguish  Una  from  Duessa. — I  am,  &c., 

E.  W.  GoDWDJ,  F.S.A. 

107,  Albany-street,  N.W. 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

S,n.— In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  E.  Norman 
Shaw,  in  last  week's  Bvildin-g  News,  I  have  simply 
to  make  a  denial  of  the  charge  of  appropriation  of 
his  design,  which  he  impeaches  me  with.  I  am  un- 
able to  perceive  on  what  grounds  his  assertions  are 
based,  for  I  beg  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  ever 
having  seen  before  the  plan  he  published  last  week; 
and  as  yet  I  fail  to  see  that  "  the  theory  of  coin- 
cidence is  entirely  untenable."  Had  Mr.  Shaw 
asked  me  civilly  for  any  explanations  I  woulil 
most  willingly  have  supplied  him  with  such  informa- 
tion as  would  have  satisfied  him  of  my  innocence 
of  an}'  such  plagiarism. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  not  being  as  yet 
able  to  claim  any  higher  title  than  an  apprentice  in 
the  profession,  I  feel  myself  highly  honoured  be- 
having my  design  claimed  by  an  eminent  A.R.A. — 
I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow,  June  4.  James  M.  MacLaren. 


CAPTAIN  SEDDON'S  PAPER  ON  TESTING 
MATERIALS. 

Siu. — Permit  me  to  call  attention  through  your 
columns  to  an  error  fallen  into  by  Captain  Seddon, 
R.E.,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Testing  of  JIaterials," 
re-ad  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  reproduced  in  your  paper  of  last  week,  in  which 
he  alludes  to  a  discrepancy  between  the  transverse 
strength  of  English  oak  and  its  tensile  strength  as 
!;iven  in  Molesworth's  "  Pocket  Book"  and  Hurst's 
"Architectural  Surveyor's  Handbook."  Captain 
Seddon  appears  to  have  taken  the  figures  for  tensile 
strength  from  an  old  edition  of  Molesworth's  book, 
and  applies  them  to  the  rule  for  transverse  strength 
in  mine.  If  he  had  used  recent  editions,  or  had  com- 
pared the  figures  given  by  myself  to  both  cases,  he 
would  not  have  found  the  difference  so  wide  as  he 
endeavoured  to  make  out. 

Again,  he  calls  attention  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
formula  for  the  transverse  strength  of  i\TOught-iron 
girders,  given  in  my  handbook  (p.  12),  as  being 
misleading.  Captain  Seddon  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  formula  he  refers  to  is  the  well-known 
formula  of  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  and  that  which  he  pro- 
poses to  substitute  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
equally  well-known  formula  used  by  civil  engineers 
for  large  girders,  but  which  is  not  a  whit  less  con- 
ventional  or  misleading  than  the  other.  This  any 
one  can  see  for  himself  by  applj'ing  both  to  girders 
broken  for  experiment. 

Captain  Seddon  appears  also  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  pocket-books  are  intended  only  for  those 
•who  have  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  for  whom  commonplace  explanations  are 
unnecessary. 

June  5,  1872.  J.  T.  Hukst. 


VENTILATION  OF  SOIL-PIPES. 
Sir, — We  l.ay  small  lead  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  from  the  street  mains  into  the  houses  ;  they 
are  easily  bent  round  the  numerous  .angles  in  their 
course.  These  bends,  as  well  as  the  smallness  of 
the  pipe,  form  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  water, 
and  pressure  has  to  be  put  upon  the  water  in  the 
nsaia  to  overcome  these  obstructions.  It  is  the  same 
with  gas-lighting ;  an  artificial  pressure  is  put  on  at 
the  works,  sufficient  to  drive  the  gas  through  the 
pipes  and  burners.  But  in  the  ventilation  of  house- 
drains  there  is  no  such  jiressure  to  force  the  foul 
air  through  the  pipes,  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  to  pass 
through  certain  pipes  in  preference  to  other  outlets, 
it  ifiust  be  coaxed  through  them  by  removing  every 
obstiicle  to  its  passage.  Now,  the  narrowness  of  a 
sniall  pipe  offers  great  obstruction  by  causing  friction 
of  the  air  against  its  sides,  that  friction  increasing 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  velocity  being 
inversely  as  tlie  squ.are  of  the  diameter.  Bends 
offer  obstructions  ui  tlieir  own.  The  inference,  then 
is — the  reason  of  which  I  stated  in  my  former  letter 
(May  ,21)— that  the  veutilanug-pipe  "of  a  soil-pipe 


should  be  continued  upwards  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  soil-pipe  itself,  vertically,  to  a  point  above 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  its  top  left  open. 

The  cfliciency  of  a  ventilating-pipe  being  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter,  a  pipe  only  lin.  diameter  is 
only  a  ninth  part  as  efficient  as  a  3in.  pipe,  and 
only  a  sixteenth  part  as  efficient  as  a  4in.  pipe,  and 
is  therefore  practically  inefficient. 

The  letter  of  "  Plumber  "  last  week  shows  how 
much  mischief  a  plumber  ma}'  do  withotit  knowing 
it,  but  worse  than  that,  it  shows  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  admit  an  error  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 
The  perfectly  useless  and  harmless  personalities  of 
his  letter  might  well  have  been  withheld  until  he 
had  refuted  my  argument  by  superior  reasoning. 
Assertions  go  for  nothing,  until  we  have  been  con- 
vinced by  experience  that  the  person  who  asserts 
is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority.  How  can  it 
be  "  gross  presumption "  in  me,  after  ten  years 
practice  in  and  constant  study  of  the  subject  upon 
which  I  addressed  y"U,  to  do  what  little  I  may  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  errors,  which,  commonly 
thought  to  be  but  of  little  importance,  are  yet  to  my 
knowledge  doing  immense  harm  ?  For,  sir,  the 
practice  of  ventilating  house  drains  has  not  been  of 
much  longer  standing  in  England  than  the  years  I 
have  mentioned.  (Jly  experience  is  confined  to 
England.)  I,  unlike  "Plumber,"  am  always  alive 
to  the  defects  of  my  own  jiulgraent  and  capabilities, 
and  am  ever  ready  to  be  convinced  that  I  am  in 
error  if  it  can  be  proved  so,  but  so  far  from  any  one 
having  yet  proved  it,  in  England,  my  views  are  sup- 
ported by  the  most  eminent  men  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  this  subject.  I  first  had  the  idea 
of  ventilating  sewers  and  drains  from  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son,  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  endeavoured  in  my 
practice  to  improve  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
details  of  construction.  As  the  present  question  is 
not  that  of  ventilating  public  sewers,  but  that  of 
ventilating  house  drains — and  soil-pipes  in  particu- 
lar— I  need  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  ven- 
tilating through  charcoal.  Suffice  it  to  say.  for  my 
part,  that  while  I  quite  appreciate  the  use  of  char- 
coal in  certain  situations — and  those  are  where  a 
sufficient  current  of  air  can  be  ensured — I  deprecate 
any  obstruction  whatever  being  placed  in  the  way 
of  "the  free  escape  of  sewer  gases  through  the  ven- 
tilating-pipes  of  house  drains. 

There  is  one  point  of  "Plumber's"  letter  worth 
referring  to,  and  that  is  as  to  the  cost  of  large 
instead  of  small  ventilating-pipes.  This  ques- 
tion of  cost,  of  course,  comes  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  consideration,  and  when  I  advocate  a  Sin. 
pipe  instead  of  a  fin.,  and  a  4in.  pipe  instead  of 
a  lin.  pipe,  a  5in.  instead  of  a  Ijin.  pipe,  and  a  Gin. 
instead  of  a  Ijia.  pipe,  I  mean  that  iron  pipes  of 
3in.,  4in.,  5in.,-  or  6in.  diameter,  can  be  put  up  at 
the  same  expense  as  lead  pipes  of  fin.,  lin.,  Ijin., 
or  It^Iu.  diameter  respectively  can  be  put  up  at, 
or  nearly  so — near  enough,  at  least,  for  my  argument. 
Iron  has  risen  lately  so  suddenly  in  price,  that  that 
tells  a  little  against  the  adoption  of  iron  piping  just 
at  present,  hut  it  affects  the  argument  not  at  all,  for 
everybody  knows  that  the  present  unusual  price  of 
iron  cannot  contiuue.  And  yet  the  price  of  other 
met.als  generally  keeps  pace  with  that  of  iron,  and, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  price  of  lead  at  the 
present  time  is  not  far  from  being  of  corresponding 
value  to  that  of  iron.  But  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  argument  we  need  not  go  into  these  particu- 
lars. If  we  take  the  general  run  of  prices,  we  shall 
find  that  every  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  of  a  lead 
pipe  represents  in  value  a  full  inch  diameter  of  an 
iron  pipe;  so  that  we  can  put  up  a  4in.  iron  pipe  at 
the  same  cost  as  a  lin.  lead  pipe.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  greater  dilficulty  in  making  the  connections 
between  the  iron  ventilating-pipes  and  the  soil-pipes, 
where  the  soil-pipes  happen  to  be  of  lead ;  and  here 
it  occurs  to  me  that  it  a  plumber  were  called  in  to 
ventilate  a  leaden  soil-pipe  of,  say,  4in.  or  4^in. 
diameter,  he  might  reasonably,  in  his  view  as  a 
plumber,  hesitate  to  recommend  the  soil-pipe  to  be 
continued  up  of  the  full  diameter  in  lead,  and  might 
say,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  his  employer,  that  a 
snialler  size  might  do  for  the  ventilating  continua- 
tion ;  but  really  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  soil- 
pipe  should  be  of  lead,  and,  granting  that  it  is  of 
iron,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  form  the  uppermost 
bend  with  a  junction  piece  pointing  straight  up- 
wards, with  a  socket  to  receive  the  first  length  of 
vertical  ventilating-pipe,  of  the  full  diameter  of  the 
soil-pipe.  But  supposing,  as  in  old  houses,  that  the 
soil-pipe  is  of  lead,  I  yet  prefer,  in  ray  own  practice, 
to  form  a  junction-piece  of  lead  upon  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  bend  of  the  soil-pipe,  into  the  socket  or 
faucit  of  which  I  insert  the  first  length  of  iron 
pipe,  and  so  contiuue  it  vertically  of  the  full  diameter 
at  as  little  cost  as  a  small  lead  pipe  could  be  con- 
tinued for ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
and  knowing,  so  far  as  my  reason  can  tell  me,  that 


the  larger  ventilating-pipe  is  much  more  efficient 
than  a  smaller  one  would  be.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations in  this  question,  upon  which  I  might 
address  you  more  at  length,  but  fearing  to  occupy 
too  much  of  your  valuable  columns  I  refrain  from 
doing  so  at  present. — I  am,  &c., 

Charles  Si-agg,  C.E. 
Kingston-on-Thames,  June  3,  1872. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL'S. 
Sir, — Now  that  Mr.  Burgos  has  taken  Mr.  Street's 
place  on  the  dissecting  table  and  is  undergoing  at  the 
hands  of  professional  and  lay  critics  the  painful  or 
pleasant  process,  accordingly  as  he  may  view  it,  of  their 
criticism,  I  am  anxious  to  state,  with  your  permission, 
my  opinion  on  the  chief  objections  made  to  his  recent 
appointment.  These  objections  are  that  Mr.  Burgos 
is  so  essentially  a  Medisevalist  as  to  be  unable  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  Classical  work  entrusted  to  his 
hands  for  decoration,  that  he  has  failed  in  his  design 
at  Worcester  College,  and  that  he  has  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  Sir  C.  Wren  or  his  work.  To  dismiss 
first  the  last  and  most  trivial  objection.  Surely  such 
expression  of  disrespect,  if  ever  it  was  made,  ought  to 
be  taken  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  as  any  pre- 
vious disparagement  of  her  personal  charms  would  he 
taken  by  a  woman  from  the  man  she  afterwards 
chanced  to  marry.  As  for  the  second  objection,  the 
character  and  success  of  the  work  at  'SVorcoster  College 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  and  the  value  of  an  opinion, 
as  we  all  know,  depends  upon  the  capability  and 
opportunity  of  the  person  who  forms  and  maintains 
it.  More  weight  might  have  been  attached  to  the 
adverse  criticisms  on  this  work  had  they  been  less  im- 
petuous and  more  discriminating.  ConcorniuK  the 
first  objection,  I  admit,  as  all,  indeed,  must,  who  know 
auything  of  Mr.  Burges's  works,  that  he  "is"  a 
5Iedia?valist,  one  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  his 
deep  knowledge  of  Gothic  art,  and  by  the  marvellous 
skill  with  which  he  embodies  his  own  conceptions  in 
its  finest  phase.  But  Modiavalist  as  Mr.  Burges  is,  he 
is  something  more  ;  ho  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  not 
sectarian  but  catholic  with  regard  to  art,  and  possesses 
qualities  enabling  him  to  disengage  liimsolf,  ao  far  as 
is  necessary,  from  all  the  intluences  and  traditions  of 
the  style  in  which  he  usually  works.  A  vivid  imagi- 
nation, a  strong  instinctive  love  of  natural  and  art 
beauty,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  a  philosophic  mind 
that  readily  recognises  the  rational  and  appropriate 
treatment  of  any  subject  to  be  designed,  and  a  power 
of  expression  equal  to  his  power  of  conception — those 
are  the  great  natural  ondo^^Tuents  that,  most 
studiously  cultivated,  fit  him  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, and  promise  its  successful  completion. — I 
am,  &c.,  A.  P.  Goodman. 


FURNITUKE   IN  THE   INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  "Furniture  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,"  in  the  Building  News  of  last 
week,  you,  while  criticising  favourably  our  oak 
cabinet,  charge  us,  amongst  other  manufacturers,  with 
not  putting  forward  the  names  of  those  who  design 
the  pieces  of  furniture.  Any  concealment  of  this  sort 
has  certainly  boon  in  opposition  to  our  wishes.  Our 
cahini't  and  tea-table  were  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Tarver,  architect,  whoso  name  we  duly  forwarded 
with  the  exhibits,  and  it  appears  in  the  official  cata- 
logue. The  various  labels  now  on  the  cabinet,  4c., 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Exhibition. — We  are,  &c., 

MoRANT,  Boyd,  &  Blasford. 

01,  New  Bond-street,  W.,  June  4. 


ILLEGIBLE  LETTERING. 

Sir, — Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  so  many  draughts- 
men letter  their  plans  so  illegibly?  "  Glasgowegian's  " 
lettering  last  week  I  can  scarcely  read.  Ho  first  uses  a 
very  illegible  form  of  letter,  and  then  draws  three  or 
four  lines  through  the  words  to  obliterate  them. — I  am, 
&c.,  T.  G. 

[And  we  also  should  like  to  know  "the  reason  why." 
It  is  remarkable  that  some  take  trouble  to  make 
thomsolves  misunderstood.  Some  yonrs  since,  while 
staying  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Aberystwith,  now  or 
some  day  in  the  distant  future  to  bo  the  Welsh  Univer- 
sity, certain  signs  wore  written  over  the  letter-bo-t  of 
the  hotel  which  troubled  some  and  bewildered  others. 
The  person  who  put  the  signs  there  meant  to 
have  said  :  "  J-i-tters  must  be  put  in  hero  not 
later  than  l  o'clock."  But  many  persons  took  the 
figure  4  for  the  figure  7,  and  Ave  must  say  that  the 
figure  was  so  comically  formed  in  imitation  of  "  Old 
English"  that  anv  but  the  most  experienced  might 
ha™  been  pardoned  for  making  a  mistake.  Probably  the 
writer  imagiued  he  had  done  something  clever.  We 
thought  he  deserved  a  good  ducking.— Eo.j 


THE  CHORLEY  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 
g[B^ — ^Xa  cannot  allow  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
your  last  but  one  issue  on  the  above  subject  to  pass 
unchallongod,  though  we  have  little  desire  to  enter 
upon  a  defence  of  our  designs,  feeling  it  would  be 
almost  suiierfiuous  to  do  so  after  our  having  obtained 
the  award  from  so  practical  a  nnm  as  5Ir.  Paley,  and 
considering  the  minute  inspection  wo  understand  ho 
gave  to  the  whole  of  the  designs.    Our  reason,  how- 
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ever,  for  troubling  you  with  this  is  tliat  the  lotter  in 
question,  t^o  fur  as  our  design  is  concerned,  conveys 
from  beginning  to  end  an  entirely  erroneous  impres- 
sion, and  is,  in  many  points,  a  total  misreijresentationof 
fact^.  AVe  can  only  credit  "  A  Competitor  "  with  having 
obtained  his  information,  at  the  best,  second-hand,  and 
wo  should  advise  him  another  time  to  give  a  little  per- 
sonal iiK>pection  to  a  series  of  designs  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  criticise  them.  In  the  first  place  a  distinct 
charge  is  conveyed  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  instruc- 
tions has  not  been  adhered  to  by  us,  an  assertion  which 
we  mostemphatically  deny,  and  one  which  we  challenge 
any  one  to  i>rove  on  an  examination  of  our  plans.  We 
have  shown  but  one  front  in  stone.  We  have  given  the 
required  accommodation  in  every  instance.  We  get  a 
priiicipjll  entrance  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
town  (.Market-street),  and  have  no  such  thing  as  a 
passage  tliough  the  site  anywhere  ;  and  a,s  to  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  (which  is  dwelt  on  so  forcibly)  our  esti- 
mate is  within  the  prescribed  sura,  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  our  design  cannot  be  carried  out  for  the 
sum.  We  offer  not  the  least  objection  to  Mr.  Paley's 
expressed  opinion  that  noue  of  the  designs  worth  any 
notice  whatever  can  be  cai-ried  out  for  the  i;lii,(Hiu, 
esi)ecially  as  Mr.  I'aley's  own  work  is  generally  of  a 
cosily  character,  but  we  most  certainly  do  object  to  '*  A 
Competitor  '"  placing  his  judgment  against  ours,  either 
on  a  <inestion  of  cost  or  any  other. 

The  basis  of  our  estimate  was  fixed  on  a  building 
for  the  most  part  of  a  precisely  similar  nature,  con- 
taining a  hall  of  the  same  dimensions  with  ollices 
beneath,  which  we  are,  now  carrying  out,  the  accepted 
tender  for  which  was  f  is.soo — the  buildings  at  Chorley 
having  in  addition  a  block  of  four  shops,  &c.  We  have 
only  to  add  that  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  nllimale 
fate  of  competition  amongst  architects  was  fully  equal 
in  our  mimis  to  any  personal  annoyance  we  may  have 
felt  in  perusing  your  correspondent's  letter.  ]f  protests 
such  as  this  are  to  follow  a  competition  that  has  been 
most  fairly  dealt  with  throughout,  and  at  last  decided 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  profession,  we  despair 
of  ever  witnessing  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  [)ro- 
blem  of  competitions,  and  should  think  that  to  obtain 
a  high-minded  architect  who  will  undertake  to  act  as 
judge  in  such  a  case,  will  soon  become  a  mutter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  a  very  thankless  office  in  itself. 
The  animus  engendered  by  disappointed  expectations 
is  too  evident  in  such  letters,  and  could  hardly  be  more 
clearly  avowed  than  towards  the  close  of  the  one  in 
question,  where  it  is  suggested  that  "  it  may  afford 
some  satisfaction  to  the  disappointed  competitors  to 
learn  that  it  is  net  probable  that  any  one  of  the  pre- 
miated  designs  will  be  carried  into  execution."  Such 
a  sentence  needs  no  comment.  We  are.  however,  quite 
unaware  of  any  such  likelihood,  and  can  only  hope 
that  "  A  Competitor  "  is  as  far  out  in  his  information 
in  this  case  as  he  most  certainly  is  in  the  rest  of  his 
letter.— We  are,  4c.,  L.4DDS  &  I'owell. 

(The  authors  of  the  first  premiated  design.) 

4,  Chapel-street,  and  5,  Great  James"-street, 
Bedford-row,  W.C.,  June  5. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Cambkidge.— Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  wlio  has 
been  consulteri  by  the  syndicate  appointed  by  tlie 
University  with  regard  to  the  diversion  of  the 
sewage  of  the  town  from  the  Kiver  Cam,  has  sub- 
mitted an  exliaustivc  rcijort.  He  estimates  that  the 
proposed  diversion  may  be  carried  out  at  an  expense 
of  £.32,000,  the  place  of  the  deposit  resultant  from 
the  diversion  being  Chesterton  Common. 

Makoati-.— A  considerable  district  of  Margate  i.s 
about  to  be  placed  under  the  new  sewage  filtering 
system  of  M.  do  Chastclain.  The  Koyal  Sea  liatl.'l 
ing  Infirmary,  Itoyal  Crescent,  and  the  Clifton  linlhs 
will  bo  first  dealt  with.  It  is  stated  that  under  Uie 
new  arrangement  two  large  receivers  could  be  placed 
in  the  Dane,  whither  the  sewage  from  all  parts  of 
the  town  will  be  taken,  filtered,  and  the  effluent 
water  then  conducted  by  surface  pipes  to  whatever 
spot  may  be  thought  desirable  for  emptying  into  the 
sea. 

The  Fleet  Rewek. — At  their  meeting  to-day 
(Friday)  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  wiil 
discuss  a  report  from  the  Works  Committee  recom- 
mending that,  witli  a  view  to  relieve  the  Fleet  sewer 
(•f  the  excess  of  storm  waters,  a  new  line  of  sewer 
be  constriieleil  from  the  present  outlet  of  the  Fleet 
sewer  at  Blackfriars-bridgc  to  King's  Cross,  along 
a  route  somewhat  parallel  to  the  old  sewer,  and  that 
on  the  comi>letion  of  the  necessary  drawings  and 
specification  public  tenders  be  invited  for  the  works. 
This  intelligence  will  be .s,atisfactory  to  the  inhabitants 
of  King'.s  Cross  and  its  vicinity,  wliosc  cellars  are 
periodically  fio(.ded  in  stormy  weather  in  consequence 
of  the  insufiieiency  of  the  existing  sewer. 

■Weymouth.— The  Local  Government  Board  has 
consented  to  tho  Weymouth  Local  Board  borrowing 
£25,000  for  drain.age  works,  according  to  Sir  .John 
Coode's  plan,  and  -without  sending  a  Government 
inspector,  as  usual. 


The  Opinionc  publishes  a  letter  of  Giustiniano 
Nicolucci,  on  t lie  discovery  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro 
of  a  tomb  dating  from  the  stone  age.  Tlio  letter 
goes  into  details:  tho  writer  says  that  tlio  stone 
weapons  fr)und  in  this  sepulchre  are  remarkable  in 
point  of  workmanship,  and  denote  talent  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  who  fashioned  them. 


Intcrtommmiitatioii 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2577.]— Albert   Durer's   Engravings.— IIow 

can  I  distinguish  copies  from  orifiiiuil  cut^'ravings  by 
Albert  Duror?  Is  the  wiitor-miiric  of  thi' ]iaper  any 
guide  ?  Three  in  my  possession  are  marked  respectively 
"A.  M.,''  "J).  Kiaw"  (V),  and  "  Viennc."— Kappa. 

[^07S.]— Church  Varnish.— I  met  in  a  specifica- 
tion the  namr  of  "church  varni.sh."  i_'()uld  any  of 
your  readers  infnrni  me  if  such  an  article  exists,  and  of 
itsfjuality?  I  thought,  perhaps,  ou  aecount  of  the 
many  church  restorations,  a  certain  kind  has  been 
used;  hence  its  uamc.  Is  it  better  than  copal? — 
Polish. 

[2579.] — Size. — Is  size  a  good  thing  to  use  for  stain- 
ing churchwork,  and  is  it  always  used  by  architects 
and  piiinters  for  staining  and  varnishing  :'  Is  it  a 
universal  law  iu  the  trade  that  it  shall  always  be  used? 
— Painteh. 

[•i.jso.]— Competition  Drawings.— If  no  design 
exactly  suits  in  a  competition,  should  there  be  a  fresh 
one,  or  should  the  best  design  and  the  one  the  most 
according  to  the  instructions  given  be  aecepted,  and 
afterwards  altered  to  suit  tho  requirements?  Would 
this  be  fair  for  the  other  competitors  ? — H.  W.  X. 

[25S1,]— Old  Bricks.— In  the  churchyard  wall  at 
Ilorton,  Bucks,  are  some  good,  sound,  well-burnt 
bricks,  of  a  red  colour,  and  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  size.  Some  bricks  measure  14jin.,  14iu.,  ISJin., 
and  Min.  long  respectively.  They  all  seem  to  be  4in. 
deep  and  4iin.  thick.  The  usual  length  is  about  13in. 
The  bond  is  very  irregular.  Occasionally  there  is  one 
course  of  headers  and  stretchers  alternately,  while  the 
next  course  consists  of  a  header  and  two  stretchers 
alternately;  but  this  is  very  rare,  the  bricks  being  laid 
at  random  to  all  appearance.  I  should  be  glad  it  some 
corresjiondent  could  inform  nn'  of  tlie  reason  for 
making  such  large  bricks,  about  how  old  they  niay  be, 
and  whether  such  specimens  are  often  seen. — II.  V\'.  P. 


REPLIES. 

[L'Sri^.]— Practice  of  the  Profession.— I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  an  answer  to  the  query  of   "  C.  C." — H.  B. 

[2.572.] — Elm  in  Joinery. — In  default  of  a  better 
reply.  I  send  what  follows.  In  Tredgold's  "  Carpentry  " 
it  is  stated  that  "  elm  is  not  useful  for  the  general 
purposes  of  building,  but  from  its  durability  in  water 
it  makes  excellent  piles  and  planking  for  wet  founda- 
tions. It  twists  and  warps  much  in  drying,  and  shrinks 
very  much  bothiu  length  and  breadth."  The  shrinkage 
in  length  is  not  corroborated  by  Mr.  Couch,  for  the 
piece  experimented  upon  was  exactly  4ft.  long  both 
before  and  after  seasoning.  It  shrank,  however,  one 
forty-fourth  part  in  breadth  and  thickness,  its  trans- 
verse section  being  lliu.  X  11  in.  when  first  planed  for 
experiment.  Gwilt  says:  "  For  the  general  p&rposes 
of  building  it  is  of  little  value,  and  it  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  architect  to  be  obliged  to  use  it."  In 
Chambers's  "Cyclopaedia"  the  wood  of  the  common 
small-leaved  or  English  elm  is  said  to  be  prized  by 
joiners  for  its  fine  grain.  In  another  work,  the  timber 
of  the  elm  is  alluded  to  as  being  well  known  as  a 
valuable  material  for  many  purposes  of  the  country 
carpenter,  such  as  cart-buikling,  water-wheels,  &c.,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  supposed  fitness  for  house- 
building. As  a  trifling  incident,  but  somewhat  to  the 
point,  I  might  add  that  I  once  had  a  tool-chest  made 
of  deal  with  stout  elm  ends,  and  in  a  few  days  the  elm 
shrank  so  much  that  the  tray  was  firmly  jammed  in  the 
chest.  Althongh  it".is  not  easy  to  get  at  exact  data,  as 
much  depends  upon  seasoning  the  particular  species,  &c., 
1  tliink  the  inference  is  that  for  good  joiner's  work  the 
wood  of  this  magnificent  and  truly  British  tree  should 
not  be  used.  The  best  description,  however,  being 
tough,  compact,  durable,  not  liable  to  split,  and  possess- 
ing the  power  of  resisting  moisture,  it  is  a  question  if 
it  would  not  do  well  for  treads  to  a  factory  staircase. 
—Node. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

TrnLic  Health  T-ill.— Siri'.  Addcrley  asked  the 
firstLtudnftlieTi'L-asurv.  nn'riiursdav  week,  whether 
tho  I'ul.li.-  Ilealtli  ]>ill.*,rolatin{r  t*i  a\subjcct  which 
the  (invcrnnu'nt  pressed  on  the  diligent  attention  of 
a  commission  three  years  apo,  and  had  twice  advised 
Iier  Majesty  to  recommend  to  Parliament  for  im- 
mediate legislation,  and  which  wan  now  being  post- 
jKtned  tn  other  Government  measures,  might  not 
have  a  morning  devoted  to  its  consideration  in  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Gladstone  said  ho  wivs  entirely  of 
ojiinidn  with  his  right  lion,  friend  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  til''  measure,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to 
arrive  at  a  time  when  it  C(mld  be  dealt  with  in  the 
manner  the  Government  was  adopting  with  regard  to 
the  r.allot  Bill,  and  would  also  adopt  with  regard  to 
the  Si-oti-li  Kdueation  Bill — tliat  of  giving  the  whole 
of  tlie  valuable  time  of  rarliameut,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  inten-upted  by  other  business  not  of  a  legislative 
charncler.  which  the  Government  could  not  alto- 
gether control.  It  would  bo  far  better  to  deal  with 
it  in  that  manner  than  by  devoting  to  it  a  fragment 
of  time,  in  which  it  could  not  be  properly  disposed  of. 

BiKMiNfiiiAM  Sewage  Bill.— Mr.  G.  Forstcr 
moved  that  the  order  for  the  tliird  reading  of  this 
Bill  be  read  and  discharged,  and  the  Bill  be  recom- 
mitted.— Jriir  K.  Peel  said  that  the  stage  had  been 


fixed  for  Thursday,  and  that  this  motion  irregularly 
anticipated  it.  Tho  Speaker  ruled  that  the  motion, 
being  for  a  discharge  of  the  order,  was  not  irregular. 
Sir  lu  Peel  strenuously  protested  against  the  course 
taken.  Lord  Henley  saidthattheobjectof  recommittal 
was  merely  to  make  some  alterations.  On  tho  third 
reading  the  right  hon.  baronet  could  talk  as  many 
hours  as  ho  liked,  and  move  the  rejection  of  tho  Bill. 
Sir.  It.  Peel  again  appealed  to  tho  Speako:-  on  the 
point  of  order;  and  tho  Speaker  again  ruled  that  for 
the  pnqjose  of  discharge  an  order  might  be  antici- 
pated. Jlr.  T.  Collins  thought  that  if  tho  course 
taken  was  in  order,  the  Standing  Orders  ought  to  be 
altered  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  tho  question 
being  put,  SirK.  Peel  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  until  the  following  day,  which  was  agreed  to. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A     PlSTUICT     SinVEYOKs'     QcESTlOX.  —  POWER 

(Appellant)  v.  AVigmoke  (KEsroNHENT). — This 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  tho 
-1th  inst.,  from  a  decision  of  Alderman  Sir  R.  W. 
Garden,  and  it  arose  out  of  tho  following  circum- 
stances : — 51  .arches  were  built  umler  a  public  way, 
which  proved  tlic  outside  of  a  square  for  buildings  on 
the  site  of  Newgate  Market.  The  appellant  was 
district  surveyor,  and  he  ,went  15  or  IG  times  to  in- 
spect the  arches,  and  to  measure  them,  thoy  being  of 
unequal  dimensions,  to  see  whether  they  were  in 
accordaucG  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  He 
contended  that  each  arch  was  a  "  separate  structure," 
and  that  for  each  arch  ho  was  entitled,  under  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act^  to  a  fee  of  10s.  Sir  R. 
AV.  Garden  decided  that  only  one  10s.  fee  was  pay- 
able for  all  the  arches,  and  this  was  tlie  decision 
appealed  against.  Mr.  Justice  Willes  said  that  if 
the  arches  formed  a  viaduct  they  would  constitute 
one  building  only,  but  in  tliis  case  they  seemed  to  bo 
intended  to  be  appropriate  to  various  buildings.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  arches  appropriated  to  each 
building  should  themselves  bo  considered  to  bo  a 
"  separate  structure,"  for  which  a  separate  fee  was 
payable.  Uow  many  such  buildings  there  were  to 
be  was  a  question  of  fact  which  it  would  be  remitted 
to  the  Alderman  to  ascertain,  and  he  would  award 
tiie  appellant  a  fee  for  each  separate  building. 
Judgment  accordingly. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Salisrtjry. — A  stained  glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  S.  Martin's  Church, 
Salisbury,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Ecv.  W.  W. 
Tatum,  for  3i)  years  rector  of  the  parish.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  two  SS.  John.  Under  tho  figure  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  represented  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord,  and  under  the  figure  of  S.  John  the  Divine, 
the  Last  Supper.  The  window  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  has  been  engaged  to  prepare 
plans  of  the  new  Conservative  Hall  proposed  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  houses  opposite  tho 
Post  Office,  Stamford,  recently  purchased  by  thO' 
Conservative  Club. 

An  exhibition  of  old  masters  is  now  open  at 
Amsterdam.  MM.  Six,  van  Loon,  Pallandt,  van 
Weede,  van  Dyckveld,  have  each  lent  a  portion  of 
their  valuable  collections.  The  catalogue  enumerates 
nearly  350  chef-d'iX'uvrcs- 

On  Saturday  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
"Wesleyan  school  was  laid  at  Cheetham.  Tho  di- 
mensions are  G5ft.  by  40ft.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick,  and  will  accommodate  400  children,  at  a  cost  of 
£3,500,  including  site. 

New  Church  of  England  Schools  are  being  erected 
iu  Yorlc.  Tlie  plan  is  E-shaped.  The  area  occu- 
pied by  the  building  is  over  4,000ft.,  and  tho  cost 
i;2,000.  Accommodation  is  pro\*ided  for  oUO  chiUh'cn. 

A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Chapel  was  opened  on 
Sunday  at  Pathead,  Ford,  N.B.  It  is  in  tho  simplest 
style  jf  Gothic  with  lancet  windows,  and  three-light 
wmlows  in  the  east  gable. 

The  foundation  stono  of  anew  rectory-house  at 
Oakford  was  laid  on  Tliiu'sday  week.  Tho  cost  of 
the  works  will  be  i;3,000.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Lurley,  is 
the  contractor. 

New  works  for  Messrs.  Hayward,  Tyler  &  Co,  at 
Crawley  Green-road,  Luton,  have  been  commenced 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Smart  Brothers. 

The  Albert  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has 
this  year  been  awarded  by  the  Conneil  to  Henry 
Bessemer,  Esq.,  "for  the  eminent  services  rendered 
by  him  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in 
developing  the  manufacture  of  steel." 

Tho  work  of  restoring  tho  parish  church  of  Tvirby- 
moorsido  will   shortly   be  commenced,   ironx  plan 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 

An  application  for  permission  to  borrow  £18,000 
fox  sewerage  works  has  be^"  made  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Work*)  ^y  the  Fulham  District  Board. 
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The  WESMnssTKR  Bkacon. — Dr.  Percy's  long- 
talked-of  electric  light  was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  on  Monday  night,  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Clock  Tower.  Its  object,  as  previously  explained,  is 
to  advise  members  at  a  distance  when  the  House  is 
sitting.  As  soon  as  the  chamber  adjourns  it  is  pro- 
posed to  turn  out  the  light,  so  that  hon.  gentlemen 
will  on  the  occasion  of  (say)  a  "  count  out  "  not  be 
put  to  the  trouble  of  coming  down  to  Westminster 
unnecessarily.  The  light  as  displayed  on  Monday 
night  burned  quite  brilliantlj',  and  was  visible  for  a 
great  distance.  As  yet  the  light  is  a  mere  experiment. 
American  Wood  Pavement. — The  Streets  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  of  Sewers  have  recom- 
mended the  repaving  of  the  carriage-way  of 
Ludgate-hill  with  the  American  wood  pavement, 
which  has  been  tested  in  Bartholomew-lane.  The 
cost  of  laj'ing  down  Ludgate-hill  on  this  system  is 
estimated  at  £2,247,  or  between  £200  and  £300 
less  than  the  expenses  of  an  asphalte  or  granite 
pavement.  It  is  stated  that  the  necessary  repairs 
Arill  be  more  frequent  and  costly,  and  Mr.  Haywood, 
the  city  surveyor,  says  that  the  novelty  is  a  luxury, 
and  must  be  paid  for  as  such. 

Patent  Ligno  Mineral  Paving. — A  new  pave- 
ment, bearing  the  above  name,  is  to  be  laid  down  at 
the  south  end  of  Gracechurch-street.  The  pavement 
is  composed  of  wood  blocks  (preferably  elm  or  beach), 
subjected  to  som.e  process  which,  it  is  claimed, 
renders  them  impervious  to  wet  or  heat,  cut  into 
bevel-shaped  blocks  on  a  vertical  angle  of  G0°. 
These  blocks  are  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation,  each 
row  inclining  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  ad- 
joining one.  .  The  inventors  claim  that  it  will  stand 
wear  and  tear  at  least  as  well  as  asphalte,  and  that 
it  is  less  nois}'  and  safer  for  horses  than  that  material. 
"  Tire  City  of  Ho.inis." — The  following  statistics 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  show  what 
the  building  associations  of  that  city  have  accom- 
plished: We  find  that  the  942,292*  inhabitants  of 
New  York  City  in  1870  hadG3,9G0  dwelhng-houses, 
or  about  one  dwelling  to  everj'  fifteen  inhabitants  ; 
that  the  396,099  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  had  49,032 
dwellings,  or  one  dwelling  to  everj'  eight  persons ; 
and  that  the  074,022  residents  of  Philadelphia  in 
that  year  had  112,992  dwellings,  or  one  dwelling 
for  every  six  persons.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
dwellings  in  Philadelphia  in  that  j-ear  was  just 
about  equal  to  those  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 
combined ;  and  is  now  considerably  in  excess  of 
both,  as^Philadelphia  has  built  9,892  new  dwellings 
since  the  beginning  of  1870,  and  stiU  keeps  building 
at  the  same  rate.  But  even  these  comparisons  do 
not  teU  the  whole  story  of  the  "  City  of  Homes." 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  odd  thousand 
dwellings  now  in  Philadelphia,  55,000  are  so  rated  on 
the  tax-books  as  to  show  conclusively  that  they  are 
the  homes  of  the  working  people,  each  family  with 
its  own  dwelling.  These  5.5,000  comfortable  houses, 
with  their  little  parlours,  dining-rooms,  kitchens, 
chambers,  and  bath-rooms,  contain  330,000  of  the 
working  people  of  the  city,  while  the  Health  Officer's 
report  of  the  city  of  New  York,  developes  the  fact 
that  14,872  tenement  houses  in  that  great  city  con- 
tain 468,492  of  its  working  people,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  thirty-one  persons  to  each  house. 

The  Kelleythorpe  Tujiulus. — A  final  exami- 
nation of  this  noted  tumulus,  near  Driffield,  in  East 
Yorkshire,  has  just  been  completed.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  the  late  Lord  Londesborough  commenced 
the  work,  and  then  discovered  the  huge  central  stone 
cist,  containing  a  skeleton  and  some  very  interesting 
relics,  now  included  in  the  Londesborough  collec- 
tions. In  recent  years,  various  examinations  of  the 
sides  of  the  mound  have  brought  to  light  over  two 
dozen  secondary  burials,  male  and  female,  probably 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Me.  Bueges  and  the  Completion  of  S. 
Paul's. — The  storm  set  in  motion  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Burges  as  joint  architect  for  the  com- 
pletion of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  has  not  blown  over. 
The  attempt  made  by  a  minority  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  reconsider  the  appointment  hai-ing 
failed,  a  requisition,  signed  by  thirty  subscribers^to 
the  fund  (including  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Marquis  'of 
Westminster,  and  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts),  has 
been  presented  to  the  Dean,  praying  him  to  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  in  order  to  afford 
tl«m  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
subjeot.  The  Dean  has  declined  to  comply  with  the 
request.  He  thinks  that  such  a  meeting,  animated 
by  party  feell.,g,  jg  n^t  the  fittest  tribunal  to  discuss 
and  decide  on  art  n,.,ter.s,  and  he  thinks  it  is  best  to 
wait  and  see  what  Sir.  liu. 
protesting  against  him. 


■S5PS  proposes  to  do  before 


Satisfactory. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  Foskett,  Clerk  to  the  Managers  of 
the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Poor  Law  Sick  Asylum 
District,  to  Messrs.  Arthur  and  C.  Harston,  architects 
of  the  new  Asylum  building; — "Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum  District,  Devons-road,  Bromley,  Mid- 
dlesex. E.,  June  1,  1872.  Gentlemen, — I  have 
much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Board  of 
Management  of  this  District  have  directed  me  to 
state,  now  that  the  new  Asylum  has  been  opened,  and 
at  work  for  several  months,  and  the  buildings  have 
been  tested  in  the  most  practical  manner  by  the 
occupation,  at  times,  of  upwards  of  570  beds,  th.at 
the  arrangements  have  been  found  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, and  have  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
I  am  further  du-ected  to  convey  to  you  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  for  the  care  and  attention  which  j'ou 
have  devoted  to  the  work,  both  in  the  design  of  the 
building  and  superintendence  of  the  works,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  the  accounts  of  the  various  con- 
tracts.— Yours  truly,  Robert  Foskett,  Clerk."  A 
letter  has  also  beeu  written  to  the  builder,  Mr. 
Robert  Mann,  expressing  the  pleasure  of  the  Board 
at  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  carried 
out  his  work. 

Gas  Purification. — The  report  on  gas  purifica- 
tion by  the  gas  referees,  which  some  time  since  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  Corporation  and  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  has  been  published.  It  announces 
that  the  gas  referees  have  devised  a  new  method  of 
purification,  by  which  the  gas  can  be  almost  entirely 
freed  from  the  sulphur-impurity  at  every  gas-work 
(as  at  Bow-common  and  Beckton)  where  lime  can  be 
used.  But,  although  the  report  is  dated  in  .January, 
and  the  referees  state  that  they  had  informed  the 
engineers  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  of  their 
new  method  of  using  lime-purifiers,  the  official  testings 
for  tlie  quarter  ending  with  March  show  no  improve- 
ment whatever  in  the  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  to 
the  City,  either  from  Beckton  or  from  Bow-common. 
The  monthl}'  averages  of  sulphur  in  the  Beckton  gas 
since  the  year  began  have  been  as  follows  : — January, 
45  grains  per  lUOft.  ;  February,  44  ;  March,  38  ; 
while  in  those  months  respectively  the  impurity  has 
been  as  high  as  53,  51,  and  53.  In  the  gas  supplied 
from  Bow  common,  the  average  of  sulphur  in 
January  was  23  grains  per  100ft;  February,  22; 
March,  21;  while  in  those  months  respectively  the 
sulphur  has  been  as  high  as  35,  30,  and  36  grains. 

"Restoration." — If  anything  were  wanting,  says 
the  Guardian^  to  condemn  the  "  restoration  "  mania 
which  has  for  some  years  devastated  our  country',  it 
might  be  found  in  the  following  passage,  which  is 
not  meant  for  more  than  the  announcement  of  an 
approaching  literary  sale.  Among  the  items  is  "  a 
collection  of  213  coloured  tracings  from  ancient 
glass  windows,  many  of  which  are  now  restored,  and 
therefore  cease  to   be  authorities  of  ancient  art." 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. — 
Arch.eologicaIj  Section. — The  first  excursion  of 
the  season  takes  place  on  Wednesday  next:,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  visit  the  celebrated  Abbej's  of  Buildwas 
and  Weulock,  in  Shropshire.  The  ruins  of  the  priory 
of  Wenlock  consist  of  the  south  transept,  a  portion 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  a  fragment  of  the  north 
transept,  all  of  Early  Pointed  work,  and  a  Chapter 
House,  Late  Norman.  The  Prior's  House  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  being  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  the 
domestic  buildings  which  formed  part  of  a  large 
abbey.  The  Town  Hall  and  Parish  Church  of 
Wenlock  also  contain  much  that  is  of  interest.  The 
ruins  of  Buildwas  Abbey  consist  of  the  nave,  chan- 
cel, north  transept,  portion  of  south  transept,  a 
massive  central  tower,  and  a  very  fine  Chapter  House, 
the  groined  roof  of  which  is  in  fair  preservation. 
The  Abbot's  House  has  lately  undergone  considerable 
restoration.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ruins  are 
transitional  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English 
style  of  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centur}',  and 
present  many  curious  and  unusual  features. 

DuR.iBiLiTY  of  Framed  Timbers. — -The  dura- 
bilit}'  of  the  framed  timbers  of  buildings  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  trusses  of  the  old  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul,  at  Rome,  were  framed  in 
816,  and  were  sound  and  good  in  1814,  a  space  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  These  trusses  are  of  fir. 
The  timber  work  of  the  external  domes  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Mark,  at  Venice,  is  more  than  840 
years  old,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state.  And  Alberti 
observed  the  gates  of  cypress  to  tlie  Church  of  S. 
Peter,  at  Rome,  to  be  whole  and  sound  after  being 
up  nearly  600  j-ears.  The  inner  roof  of  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Nicholas,  King's  Ljmn,  Norfolk,  is  of  oak,  and 
was  constructed  about  500  years  ago.  Daviller 
states,  as  an  instance  of  the  durability  of  fir,  that 
the  large  dormitory  of  tlie  Jacobius'  Convent,  at 
Paris,  had  been  executed  in  fir,  and  lasted  400  years. 


Wooden   Water  Mains. — The  Chartered   Gas 

Company,  during  the  process  of  laying  down  some 
mains  in  Bishopsgate-street  lately,  have  come  across 
several  old  wooden  ones — pipes  formerly  used  for 
conducting  water  through  the  streets.  Some  of 
these  must  have  been  laid  by  the  Old  London  Bridge 
Waterworks  Company,  which  were  established  by 
one  Peter  Morrys,  an  ingenious  and  enterprising 
Dutchman,  in  1581,  who  erected  a  water-wheel  under 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which,  working  force- 
pumps,  drove  the  water  through  the  streets,  and  thence 
through  branch  pipes  into  the  houses,  a  windmUl  being 
also  used  to  assist  in  the  work.  In  1613  the  New 
River  water  was  brought  into  the  metropolis  by  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton,  and  the  works  at  London  Bridge 
superseded.  Though  some  of  the  old  pipes  were 
utilised,  it  is  probable  that  none  made  of  wood  have 
been  laid  down  within  the  last  hundred  years,  or 
perhaps  within  a  much  longer  period.  We  under- 
stand that,  though  our  streets  are  constantly  being 
taken  up  for  various  purposes,  none  of  these  old 
wooden  pipes  have  come  to  light  for  the  last  seven 
v-ears  or  so,  till  on  the  occasion  we  have  mentioned. 
They  vary  in  length  from  Oft.  to  12ft.,  their  thameter 
being  2ft.,  and  the  bore  from  9iu.  to  12iu.  The 
means  of  connecting  these  tubes  appears  to  have 
been  hy  simply  paring  down  one  end  to  within  about 
2in.  or  3iiL  of  the  bore,  and  enlarging  the  bore  at 
the  other,  and  they  were  thus  jointed  together  after 
the  fashion  of  a  fishing  rod.  The  most  interesting 
fact  connected  with  these  tubes  is  that  they  are  made 
of  elm  wood,  and  many  of  them  are  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation, even  the  rough  bark  of  some 
seeming  as  sound  as  when  they  were  first  buried. 
It  is  well-known  that  no  wood  endures  so  long  under- 
water as  elm,  and  from  the  state  of  these  tubes  it 
seems  the  best  adapted  of  all  wood  for  lying  under 
ground.  The  tubes  have  been  found  about  4ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  street. 


MEETINGS    FOR  THE    ENSTTING  'WEEK. 

Monday. — Uoval  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.— General  Conference  of  Archi- 
tects. Opening  remarks  by  the  President, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Presentation  of  the 
Eoyal  Gold  Medal  and  Institute  Prizes. 
8.  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Archi' 
tects. — General  Conference  of  Archi- 
tects. Professional  I'ractice.  1.30  p.m. 
(Private.) 

Wednesday.  —  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  —  General  Conference  of 
Architects.  Architectural  Art.  8  p.m. 
Architectural  Association.  — 
Meeting  of  Elementary  Class  of  Design ; 
subject :  Details  of  framing  of  front  door, 
to  lin.  scale,  and  full-size  mouldings,  4c. 
8  p.m. 

Thursday.  —  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. — General  Conference  of 
Architects.  Construction  and  Materials. 
2  p.m. 

Friday. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.— Conference  Dinner  at  Willis's 
Kooms,  S.  James's.     (3.30  p.m. 


fabt  Bclus. 


&^ 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Alloa. — On  Mouday  the  operu.tive  joiners  of  Alloa, 
TiUicoultry,  Alva,  and  ClAckmuuuau  came  out  oa 
strike,  their  employers  Laving  refused  to  reduce  the 
working  hours  from  57  to  -i^  per  week. 

Ayr. — About  a  month  ago  the  operative  masons  of 
Ayr  gave  notice  that  from  the  ord  June  they  would 
ask  a  reduction  of  their  hours  from  5(3  to  51  per  week, 
and  also  an  advance  on  their  wages  from  Od.  to  (ijd. 
per  hour.  The  men  struck  work  on  Saturday,  and, 
the  employers  have  since  acceded  to  their  demands, 
and   work  has  been  resumed. 

Bolton. — The  bricklayers  of  Bolton  are  on  strike 
for  an  advance  of  wages. 

Bristol. — A  large  meeting  of  master  builders 
was  held  last  week  to  discuss  a  notice  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Society 
respecting  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  working 
rules.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  proposal 
of  the  men,  as  far  as  arbitration  is  concerned, 
be  acceded  to ;  and  eight  gentlemen  wore  chosen  as  a 
sub-committee,  to  meet  a  committee  of  men.  The  mea 
ask  for  a  reduction  of  luO  working  hours  per  annum. 
and  an  increase  of  ^d.  per  hour  in  their  wages.  The 
masters  are  willing  to  concede  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours,  and  to  advance  the  wages  ^d.  per 
hour. 

Glasgow, — A  conference  between  a  deputation  from 
the  employers  and  workmen  in  the  mason  trade  was 
held  on  Friday  last.  Tlie  emploi/t.*-  demand  was  that  their 
wages  be  raised  from  (^Jd,  to  7d.  per  hour,  paid  weekly 
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insttail  of  fortnightly,  the  formor  chan.i'f  to  come  into 
force  on  the  Srd  June,  ami  the  hitter  on  I'nd  Sipicmber. 
Tlie  employers  agreed  to  reoomnu-nd  to  tlu-ir  associa- 
tion that  the  wafrcs  should  be  advanced  to  7d.  jier  hour 
from;!rd  June.  The  masters oxpregsed  an  opinion  that 
the  system  of  weekly  payments  would  not  prove  bene- 
ficial even  to  the  workmen.  The  employin,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  it  would  place  thrm  in  u 
better  position  in  making  jiurcliases.  and  thai  it  was 
the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  trade.  'I'he  em- 
ployers uuanimuu.-^Iy  objected  to  conceding  this 
demand, 

Ii'swicn. — The  efforts  made  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  the  master  builders  of 
Ipswich  and  the  men  have  at  last  bi-en  brought  to  a 
successftd  issue.  liutb  parties  having,  as  we  stated 
last  week,  decided  to  refer  tho  whole  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion, Mr.  T.  D'Eye  liurroufrhes,  antl  5Ir.  John  Orford 
(soHcitor)  representing  the  masters,  and  Sir.  A.  A. 
Watts  (solicitor),  andSIr.  J.  F.  Hugg  acting  on  behalf  of 
tbo  men,  work  was  resumed  in  tlie  meantime.  It  was 
decided  to  solicit  the  services  of  .John  Worlledge.  Ksq.. 
asumpire.  and  that  gentleman  most  uillingly  con?ente<l 
to  act.  The  tinal  sitting  took  place  on  Salunlay  lusl, 
when  there  were  several  of  the  master  builders  in 
attendance,  as  well  as  several  men,  four  of  the  former 
being  examined,  and  liv*'  of  the  latter.  The;  men 
claimed  to  be  entitled  to  Id.  per  hour  increase,  and  to 
make  only  54  hours  per  week,  leaving  off  atone  o'clock 
on  Saturdays,  while  Mr.  II.  Luff,  on  belialf  of  the  em- 
ployers, pjiid  they  had  shown  their  desire  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  offering  the  men  an  in- 
crease of  |d.  per  hour,  but  objected  to  tho  nine  hours' 
movement.  The  following  is  the  award: — "  1.  The 
hours  of  labour  during  a  week  shall  be  -'.cj,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  one  o'clock  p.m.  on  Saturday.  2.  All  the 
time  that  the  men  shall  work  beyond  514  hours  a  week 
shall  bo  considered  overtime.  3.  The  overtime  that 
the  men  shall  work  of  their  own  accord  shall  be  paid 
for  at  common  time  rate.  4.  The  overtime  that  the 
men  shall  work  at  their  masters'  rojuest  shall  be  paid 
for  as  follows— viz.,  the  tirst  two  hours  at  common 
time  and  a  quarter  rate,  and  all  OTertime  beyond  such 
two  liours  at  a  common  time  and  a  half  rate.  5.  The 
men  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour.  fi.  The  mechanics 
fhaU  be  paid  an  increase  of  Id.  per  hour  upon  the 
wages  they  were  receiving  before  and  up  to  the  4th 
day  of  May  last.  7.  Tlie  labourers  hliall  be  paid  an  in- 
crease of  |d.  per  hour  upon  the  wages  they  were 
receiving  before  and  up  to  the  4th  day  of  May  last. 
8.  This  decision  shall  be  considered  to  have  come  into 
operation  on  and  to  be  binding  from  the  I'sth  day  of 
May  last." 

Leeds. — A  meeting  of  master  builders  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  wiien  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  arrived  .it :— "  That  this  meeting,  wishful 
to  bring  the  present  strike  to  an  amicable  conclusion, 
once  more  suggests  to  the  workmen  (the  bricklayers 
and  labourers)  the  desirability  of  a  conference  between 
tho  deputations  appointed,  and  that  such  conference 
should  have  full  power  to  settle  the  dispute." 

Newcastle  — The  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  joiners 
are  agitating  for  higher  wages.  The  demand  is  likely 
to  bo  for  a  rise  of  at  least  'Js,  per  week.  The  present 
wage  is  -JSs.  per  week,  and  the  present  time  worked 
60  hours  a  week. 

Tii?;  Organ  Guilders,— In  March  last  the  master 
organ-builders  of  London  were  petitioned  to  reduce 
the  M'orking  hours  of  their  (w/>/v'//(V  from  iHi  to  .04  per 
week  on  the  1st  of  June.  As  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  six  hours  weekly  to  the  piece  workers.  If)  per 
cent,  advance  was  asked  for  on  the  present  scide  of 
prices.  It  was  also  submitted  that  remuneration 
beyond  the  usual  rate  of  wages  should  be  paid  for 
overtime.  Tho  wages  paid  in  some  shops  are  fis. 
per  day;  but  Messrs.  Gray  &  Davison  have  never  re- 
cognised the  (;d.  advance  granted  about  six  years  ago  by 
most  other  organ  builders,  and  only  pay  5s.  i:d.  per  day. 
On  April  18  .Messrs.  (iray  i  iJavisou  discharged  the  three 
delegates  elected  by  their  shop  to  confer  with  them  on 
these  questions.  The  men  at  once  decided  to  stand  by 
their  delegates,  and  that  establishment  has  been 
deserted  six  weeks.  Three  l:rms — namely,  llishop's, 
Lewis's,  and  Hunter's— have  made  concessions  which 
have  been  accepted;  but  several  of  tlie  other  employers, 
although  willing  to  yield  the  "nine  hours"  in 
September  next,  propose  to  reduce  the  out-of-door 
expenses.  They  will  not  entertain  tho  overtime  and 
piecework  questions,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  opening  and  closing  their  factories  at  any 
hour  that  may  suit  their  convenience.  On  the  isth 
ult.  the  ni'-n  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Henry  Willis  struck 
work  on  the  i|uestions  at  issue;  this  step  has  been  nu-t 
by  a  lock-out  fromSIessrs,  Hill's,  Walk<T\s,  Jlryceson's. 
Bovington's,  Kobsou's,  and  Hedgeland's.  Thus  nearly 
300  skilled  mechanics  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  Portland  Stone  Trade  and  the  L()ndon 
Strike. — There  is  considerable  aj>prehension  among 
those  interested  in  the  Portland  stone  trade  a**  to  the 
effect  of  the  threatened  general  strike  in  the  London 
building  trade.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  stone 
merchants  are  very  shy  of  sending  stone  down  to 
Castleton.  and  that  if  the  London  workmen  turn  out, 
the  I'ortlaml  quarries  will,  many  of  them,  cease  to  be 
worked,  as  all  demand  for  tho  stone  will  be  stopped. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  inter-dependence  of 
workmen,  and  of  the  evils  entailed  by  strikes. 

JEDnrRGir. — The  journeymen  masons  of  Jedburgh 
have  asked  their  employers  to  raise  their  wages  from 
6d.  to  iijd.  per  hour,  and  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour 
to  nine  hours  a  day.  The  masters  have  complied  with 
tho  request,  the  new  arrangement  to  take  effect 
shortly. 


TENDERS. 
Bbthsal-green. — For  external  painting,  &c...   at   the 

Bethnai-green  Workhouse,  for  ihe  Guardians  of  Bcthnal- 

grceu.     Mr.  William  Mundy,  surveyor: — 

0:ittell  &  Co i:fifiO    0    0 

Tiiomerson 04.5  10    0 

r.iuwn 6-.'0    0    0 

Thorpe -135    0    0 

Uribble 594  18    6 

Husking  Brothers fi27    0    0 

Blackmore  &  Morley 4S2    0    0 

Gough 459    0    0 

King  &  Son 440    0    0 

Brown  &   Sons 415    0    0 

Young  &  Son 410    0    0 

Lovell  &  Co.  (accepted) 3S0    0    0 

Richards ^30    0    0 

BLACKBrRN.— For  the  erection  of  coimty  police-court, 

offlces,  cells,  and  constables'  residences.     Mr.  William  S. 

Varley,  architect,  iJlackbum.    Quantities  supplied  :^ 

Gross       De  luct  for        Nett 
tenders,  old  materials.  Tenders. 
£     p.  £  £      B. 

Higson  &  Sons 4(i<il     0    ...    2i>l     ...    37S0    0 

Br.Avn  (too  late)   :)541     0    ...     —     ...     3541     0 

Stones 3.35'2  1(!     ...     L^l     ...     3371  IG 

Ashworth  &  Broughton...    34S3  12    ...    130    ...    3353  12 

Chiimbers&  Sons 3700    0    ...     3-50     ...     3350    0 

Alihutt  (accepted) 35it5    0    ...     .350    ...     3245    0 

Architect's  estimate 3500    0    ...     300    ...     3200     0 

FiNCULEY. — For  sundry  works  in  the  building  of  a  pair 
of  semi-detached  houses  at  Fiuchlcy,  for  Mr.  James  Sims. 
Mr.  E.  Shales,  architect: — 

Patman  &  Fotheringham £870 

Kerry SfiO 

Aulev S32 

Soutiicott  &  Widgery 790 

Sle^'g&LoDg 'SO 

Niblett  &  Son  (accepted) 753 

HampsteAD. — For  the  erection  of  three  now  shops  and 
houses  for  J.  Culverhouse,  Esq.  Mr,  W.  Thompson, 
architect:— 

Brass  iE4.>'iO 

Couder 4423 

Nixon  &  Son 42SS 

Gammon  &  Sons 4278 

Manley  &  Rogers 40ST 

Henshaw 4087 

Kelly  Brothers 3!>S3 

Newman  &  Mann 3ft3G 

Scrivener  &,  White 3928 

Nightingale 3S73 

HAMrSTEAD.— For  the  erection  of  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence and  stable  buildings  at  Hampstead.  Messrs.  Spal- 
ding &  Knight,  architects,  Bloomsbury-place,  W.C.  :— 

Peto   Brothers £4939 

Patman  &  Fotheringham 47tiO 

Jackson  &  Shaw 4720 

Wicks,  Bangs.  &  Co 471J) 

Scrivener  &  White 451)7 

Carter  &  Son 4503 

Mann 4550 

Stephenson  43S3 

Kensington, — For  engineering  worlcs  and  fittings  at 
S.  George's  Union  Workhouse,  Kensiugtou.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Sncll,  F.R.I.B.A..  architect:— 

Beuham  &  Sons £1384    0    0 

Paice  1245   ^    0 

May 1134  13    0 

Potter  &  Sons 874    0    0 

Kensington. — For  new  laundry  at  the  S.  George's 
Union  Workhouse,  Kensini;tou.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
F.R.LB.A.,  architect  :— 

Foster t £18-5(5 

Howard 1700 

Bridgman  &  Nuthall 1557 

Manlev  &  Rogers 1527 

Gibson  Brothers 1495 

Lathey  Brothers 1490 

Stimpson&Co 148.5 

Wall   1372 

Howard  Brothers 1289 

Lincolnshire.— For  the  erection  of  two  malthouses  at 
Market  Rasen,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  fur  Joseph 
Marriott,  Esq,  Mr.  Charles  Baily,  architect,  Newark- 
upon-Trent: — 

Fretwell  &  Mackenzie £4275 

Huddlestone 3459 

Harrison 3420 

Wallis   (accepted) 3250 

Middlesex.  —  For  gasworks.  West  London  District 
Schools.  Ashford,  Middlesex.  Mr.  II.  H.  Coliins,  architect. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Berry,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs, 
Batstone  &  Hunt ; — 

Verity  &  Sons £4S!)0 

Cutler  &  Co 4sl5 

Porter  &  Co 4;'.:f5 

May  &  Sons 4330 

PorLAR.— Fur  tho  erection  of  a  warehouse  at  Poplar 
for  G.  lUirney,  Esq.    Mr.  Jno.  W.  Morris,  architect : — 

Harris  &  Waldrop £523    0    0 

Heiser 510    0    0 

Kilby 4S7    0    0 

Ennor 486    0    0 

Lewin. 480    0    0 

Suit 476  12    0 

Shenield  447    0    0 

Watts  &  Holland 445    0    0 

Tftuncr 439  10    0 

Atherton  &  Latla 435    0    0 

Abraham 419    0    0 

Stai'lkiiurst.— For  erection  of  school-hnuse,  master 
aTid  mi-tress'  house.'*,  &c.  at  Stjiplehunst,  Kent,  for  tho 
.Staiil-'liurst  School  Board.  Prufessur  T.  Il.iyt^r  Lewis, 
architect,  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.J.  Worthington;^ 

Man.sbridgo £4i;21 

Vaughan 4530 

Cook  &  Green 4525 

Jarrott 4500 

Small 4450 

Ricbanlson 4421 

Wiekinga  &  Walter 4392 

Reeves 4298 

Cox    Brothers 4275 

Bridge 4JU0 


BATH  AND  OTHER  Bl^ILDTN'G 
OF  BEST  QT^VLITY. 


STONES, 


EAXDELL,  SAUNDEES  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrytaen  and  Stone  Merchants, 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dei>i"its,  al.'^o  cost  ot 
transit  to  any  part  uf  the  United  Kingdum,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  EGOFINO-SLATES. 

Aesuppliedto  H.K.H.The  Princeof  Wales  at  SandrinnJiam 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

[Leas costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtainetl 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       EqnivaJrntto 
1,200  Slates,   per  equare 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17  6  ...  lii^.Od 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17  6  ...  16s.  Gd. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    5  0  ...  Us. 

Do.         do.       12  by  7 1  IS  6  ...  ISs. 

Do.        do.       12  by  6 17  6  ...  Us. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS. RANDELLft  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-strect,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-strcct, 
Westminster. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

William  George  Hill,  Preston,  Susses,  builder,  June  21, 
at  Brighton. 

SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

June  19,  C.  R.  S.  Dinniek,  Devunport,  builder. — July  1, 
E.  Robinson,  Hull,  plumber. 

DIVIDEND    MEETINGS. 

June  14,  S.  Bowen,  Nail.>^ea  and  near  Stourbridge,  glass 
manufacturer. — June  14,  H.  Hughes,  Bristol,  builder. 

DECLARATION   OF  DIVIDEND. 

D.  Jones,  Llanelly,  timber  merchant,  div.  ^d. 

SCOTCH   SEQUESTRATIONS. 

David  Young.  Springburu,  contractor,  June  13,  at  12,  ai 
the  Faculty  Hall,  Glasgow. — William  Dodds,  Lockerbie, 
mason,  June  12,  at  12,  at  tho  Crown  Hotel,  LocUorbie. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Belfast,  July  20. — For  jdans  for  laying  out  the 
surplus  grounds  for  building  purposes,  and  the  Public 
Park  at  Ormean.  £100  will  be  given  for  the  adopted 
plan. —  Mr.  J.  Guthrie,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Belfast, 

Blackpool,  July  15. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  market-house.  Premiums  of 
£30  for  1st,  £20  for  2nd,  and  £10  for  3rd  designs. — 
Mr.  K.  Gorst,  Surveyor,  Blackpool. 

Brighton  School  Board.  June  10. — For  designs 
for  public  elementary  schools  for  7.'tO  children. — 
J.  Garden,  Jun.,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  The  Pavilion, 
Brighton. 

June  10. — For  plans  or  designs  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  near  London.  The  advertisers  do  not  offer  any 
premiums,  or  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  services  of 
any  of  the  architects  who  may  submit  plans. — X.  Y.  Z., 
care  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Plimsaul,  7,  South-square,  Gray's-Inn. 

Rochester,  June  ID. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
new  schools  in  King-street.  Uochester,  to  accommodate 
100  infants,  200  girls,  and  200  boys,  for  the  School 
Board.— Mr.  K.  Prall,  Clerk  to  tho  School  Board. 
Rochester, 

S.  pETERSnuRG,  July  1".— For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  River  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
0,000  silver  roubles  (about  £S25)  will  bo  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fulfilling  the 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3, OOO  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  lOs.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £200  5s.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200.  and  £li'0  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs.— The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Jlonument,  Vienna. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BTJILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LvNE,  Juno  1-'. — For  the  purchase 
of  gas  tar  and  ammonia  water.— .Mr.  William  Buckley, 
Law  Clerk  to  the  Ashton  Gas  Company.  Ashtou-under- 
Lyue. 

Baltracey  River  Works  (Kildare),  June  1".— 
For  the  building  of  bridges,  culverts,  &c.,  construction 
of  roads,  and  excavation  and  diversion  o^"  certain 
rivers  and  tributaries.— Jlr.  Charles  '*■  Hamilton, 
Lower  Dominic-street,  Dublin. 

Bl.vckburn,  Junp  i:.~F-'  the  erection  of  br-inch 
cooperative  store.— Jr-^  iViUiam  S.  Varley,  Architect. 
Blackburn. 
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PHCENIX-HATCHING. 

nnHE  Phoenix  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  paragon 
-*-  of  perfection :  coming  but  once  in  a 
century,  anytliing  short  of  such  excellence 
might  fairly  be  objected  to.  For  literary 
Phcenixes,  once  in  amillennium  is  not  thought 
a  scanty  allowance  ;  and  those  who  have 
made  good  their  claim  to  purity  of  breed 
during  the  world's  history  might  be  counted 
on  one's  fingers.  Homer,  jEschylus,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton,  would  be  left  nearly  alone 
in  such  a  constellation  of  i-arx  aves.  Among 
painters,  again,  the  world  seems  content  with 
the  fame  of  Apelles,  Raphael,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  without  clamouring  for  successors 
in  every  respect  their  equals  ;  but  to  archi- 
tects it  is  less  forbearing.  An  architectural 
Phoenix  must  add  science  to  art  and  poetry, 
and  have  all  the  "  ologies"  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
Vitruvius's  list  of  his  necessary  acquirements, 
long  and  formidable  as  that  was,  is  greatly 
extended  nowadays.  The  examinations 
founded  by  the  Institute  of  Architects,  to 
■which  enterprising  students  are  expected 
voluntarily  to  subject  themselves,  include  a 
positively  frightening  list  of  subjects,  in 
which  they  may  distinguish  themselves  and 
at  least  must  attain  proficiency.  Some  few 
birds  of  fine  feather  have  come  out  trium- 
phantly from  this  ordeal,  and  find  friends 
smile  on  their  successful  efforts,  and  the 
world,  at  any  rate,  wears  an  encouraging 
aspect  to  them  at  the  outset  of  their  career. 
Competitions  soon  offer  themselves  to  enable 
them  to  try  their  powers  of  flight,  and  from 
this  fresh  test  a  still  smaller  number 
are  selected  by  a  process  as  searching 
as  that  of  Darwinian  invention.  But 
several  swallows  frequently  do  not  make 
a  summer,  and  continuous  sustenance  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon  from  so  speculative  a  source. 
It  is  in  the  struggle  of  life — in  which  success 
often  fails  to  attend  the  strong,  and  the  swift 
do  not  always  reach  the  goal — that  the  pinions 
which  would  soar  toward  the  sun  get  clogged, 
and  the  spirit  becomes  earthbound  in  spite  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm  ;  when,  as  years  roll 
on,  other  competitors,  aided  by  interest,  in- 
variably get  down  first  to  the  pool ;  when 
much,  and  more  than  can  be  rightly  or  well 
done,  seems  always  to  be  given  to  those 
who  have  already  more  than  enough,  and  but 
little  is  left  for  those  who  have  little  to  begin 
with.  Such  is  the  treatment  the  world  has  in 
store  for  the  Phoenixes  it  professes  to  be 
waiting  for,  and  ready  to  receive  with  ojien 
arms. 

Just  now  quite  an  uproar  has  been  raised 
in  consequence  of  the  non-appearance  of  any 
Phoenix  endowed  with  every  perfection,  real 
and  imaginary,  and  not  one,  but  whole 
batches  are  wanted  immediately,  with  not  a 
feather  of  the  entire  brood  awry,  self-sup- 
porting and  self-educated,  since  somewhat 
less  than  a  straw  a  day  is  the  liberal  provi- 
sion made  for  their  provender,  and  it  is 
nobody's  business  to  found  systems  for  their 
culture.  The  establishment  of  a  patent 
hatching  apparatus  is  loudly  demanded,  in  a 
spirit  of  commendatory  self-sacrifice,  by  the 
members  of  the  profession,  whose  own 
throats  would  be  cut  if  their  prayer  were 
granted.  Eggs  ready  for  the  operation  are 
numerous  in  the  ranks  of  the  Architectural 
Association  and  elsewhere,  and  to  judge  by 
their  self-appreciation  it  is  not  tlieir  fault, 
but  always  somebody  else's,  that  they  do  not 
supply  the  demand  above  mentioned.  If 
only  a  good  hatching  apparatus  could  be  in- 
vented; if  the  Institute  would  but  do  its 
duty  ;  if  the  Architectural  Museum  could 
but  carry  out  its  own  programme,  the  world 
surely  would  be  stocked  with  architectural 
Phoenixes.  No  one  stops  to  consider  what  is 
to  be  done  with  them  if  we  get  them,  or  how 
they  would  be  fed.     For  ourselves,  we  are 


ashamed  to  own  that  we  have  grown  sadly 
callous  on  the  subject.  We  almost  fancy 
the  breed  has  become  extinct,  if  it  has  not 
even  been  a  creation  of  the  fancy.  We  wish 
our  architects  would  learn  to  walk  before 
they  try  to  run,  and  to  run  before  they 
attempt  to  fly.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
them  often  too  hardly  criticised,  and  parti- 
cularly by  their  own  brethren. 


GENERAL    CONFERENCE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

OPENING  MKETING,  MONDAY,  JUNE  10. 

THE  second  General  Conference  of  Architects, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  commenced  on  Monday  evening 
last,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  9,  Conduit-street. 
There  vfas  a  very  large  attendance  of  London  and 
provincial  architects.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  President 
of  the  Institute,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  L.  EA.STLAKIS,  the  Secretary,  having  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  announced  several  contributions  to  the 
Library. 

The  President  said  that  it  would  be  remembered 
that  a  short  time  ago  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Fine  Arts  at  Brussels  did  the  Institute  the 
honour  to  ask  it  to  send  two  representatives  to  the 
centenary  meeting  of  the  Academy  at  Brussels.  The 
Institute  had  sent  Professor  Donaldson,  ex-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  I'Anson,  ex-Vice-Presideut,  to  repre- 
sent it  on  that  occasion.  He  (thechairman)  proceeded 
to  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Donaldson,  in  which 
the  writer  said  that  Mr.  I'Anson  and  himself  duly 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  last  week.  Three  papers  were 
read  dealing  with  the  different  branches  of  art  cul- 
tivated by  the  members  of  the  Academj-.  On  Tues- 
day the  representatives  were  invited  to  the  banquet 
of  the  Academy,  and  on  Wednesday  thej'  were 
invited  to  dine  with  the  King.  The  letter  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  very  kind  way  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Institute  were  received.  The  Presi- 
dent observed  that  the  letter  of  Professor  Donald- 
son must  be  very  gratifving  to  all  members  of  the 
Institute;  indeed,  to  the  architectural  profession 
in  this  countr}'  generally. 

PRESENTATION    OF    ROYAL    GOLD    MEDAL    AST) 
INSTITUTE   PRIZES    FOR    18()2. 

The  President  said :  I  have  now  to  perform  the 
agreeable  task  of  presenting  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Institute  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Aus- 
trian Legation,  who  is  kind  enough  to  attend  on 
behalf  of  Herr  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  the  distinguished 
architect  to  whom  the  Council  this  year  recommended 
that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  should  be  awarded.  That 
recommendation  was  graciously  approved  by  her 
Majesty.  Our  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence (Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell)  has  received  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  Herr  Schmidt,  half  in 
French  and  h,aif  in  German.  This  letter  has  been, 
as  far  as  possible,  translated.  In  it  the  writer  ex- 
presses his  sense  of  the  great  mark  of  distinction 
conferred  upon  him,  and  also  his  extreme  regret  at 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  English  languiige, 
which,  of  course,  precludes  him  from  more  frequently 
communicating  with  architects  in  this  countr}'. 
The  letter  continued,  "I  trust,  however,  that  there 
is  a  language — viz.,  the  language  which  translates 
itself  into  stone — that  is  common  to  us  all — (hear, 
hear) — for  it  is  that  which  has  enabled  me  to  become 
a  member  of  your  society,  and  which  has  raised  me 
to  the  position  I  now  hold."  Towards  the  end  of 
his  letter  Herr  Schmidt  says:  "  You  inform  me  by 
your  letter  that  it  is  customary  for  the  recipient  of 
this  great  honour  to  attend  in  person  to  receive  the 
medal.  In  reference  to  this  invitation  I  regret  that 
I  am  at  present  unable  to  say  whether  I  can  be 
present,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  competition  designs  for 
the  new  German  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  impe- 
rial city  of  Berlin."  I  believe  our  Hon.  Sec.  for 
Foreign  Correspondence  has  since  received  a  letter 
from  Herr  Schmidt,  in  which  he  positiveh-  states  his 
inability  to  be  present.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  the 
Secretary  of  the  Legation  to  step  forward  to  receive 
the  medal  on  behalf  of  Herr  Schmidt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Austrian  Leg.vtion  was 
addressed  by  the  President  as  follows:  As  the  official 
recipient  of  this  medal,  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  convey  to 
Herr  Schmidt  our  great  regret  at  his  not  being  able 
to  attend  this  meeting.  We  were  most  an.xious  to 
have  made  his  personal  acquaintance,  as  we  have 
already  made  his  acquaintance  through  his  great 
works,  such  as  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Vienna,  his  church  at  Diisseldorf,  the  Votive  Kirche 


at  Vienna,  and  several  others,  whicli  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  illustrate  by  photographs.  We  are 
aware  of  the  very  important  position  to  which  Herr 
Schmidt  has  raised  himself,  and  recognising  his  high 
and  honourable  position,  we  have  felt  that  in  con- 
ferring upon  him  this  medal  we  are  only  rendering  a 
mere  debt  of  honour  to  one  who  well  deserves  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Yon  will  likewise  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  him  that  he  stands  in  very  honourable  com- 
pau}'.  His  colleagues  in  this  honour  are  men  of 
world-wide  reputation,  and  possess  such  names  as 
Hittorft,  Viollet  le  Due,  Texier,  and  Lepsius, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  will 
do  honour  to  his  confreres.  Also,  I  beg  you 
will  inform  him  that  if  ever  he  comes  to  Eng- 
land it  will  be  a  great  gratification  to  us,  his 
English  colleagues,  to  assure  him  in  person  of  the 
great  esteem  in  which  we  hold  him.  I  beg  you  to 
accept  this  med.il  on  his  behalf,  and  to  transmit  it  to 
him  with  our  best  congratulations. 

The  Secretary  of  Legation  said  he  begged  to 
return  thanks  on  behalf  of  Professor  Schmidt  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  the  announcement  of  this 
high  distinction  was  received,  and  he  also  wished  to 
express  his  own  personal  gratification  in  seeing  that 
a  countryman  of  his  own  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
the  recipient  of  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  honour 
and  merit. 

The  President:  I  may  go  further,  and  say  that 
another  of  your  countrj'men  is  a  most  distinguished 
architect,  and  it  is  not  detracting  from  Herr 
Schmidt's  merits  when  I  say  that  Herr  Ferstel  has 
produced  works  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those 
by  Herr  Schmidt.  We  trust  we  shall  some  day 
have  the  honour  of  conferring  the  same  distinction 
upon  Herr  Ferstel  as  has  this  year  been  conferred 
upon  Herr  Schmidt. 

The  SoANE  Medallion. — The  Soane  Medallion, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  the  sum  of  £50,  for 
the  best  design,  well  illustrated  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  drawings,  for  the  following  subject :  A  town 
hall  of  moderate  size  in  a  country  town,  on  a  site 
l.'iOft.  by  100ft.,  with  a  public  thoroughfare  on  two 
sides,  south  and  east.     Gained  by  Mr.  Redding. 

The  President,  addressing  Mr.  Redding,  said  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  handing  to  him  the  Soane 
Medalliim.  The  designs  submitted  by  him  showed 
a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
composition  and  detail,  and  were  highly  creditable 
productions.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  continental 
tour  for  whicii  this  prize  would  furnish  the  means 
would  add  to  Mr.  Redding's  power  and  talent. 

Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute  for  Measured 
Drawings. — The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  with 
five  guineas,  for  the  best  illustrations,  geometrically 
drawn  from  actual  measurement  (with  dimensions 
figured  both  on  the  drawings  showing  the  general 
arrangements  and  on  the  details),  together  with  de- 
scriptive particulars,  of  an  abbey  gateway,  a  bridge, 
or  other  building  of  importance.  Classical  or 
Mediaeval,  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad,  not 
hitherto  published  in  that  manner.  Gained  by  Mr. 
Fred.  H.  Reed,  for  his  measured  drawings  of  Tatter- 
shall  Castle,  Lincolnshire. 

The  President,  in  presenting  the  prize  to  Mr. 
Reed,  said  that  the  Institute  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
had  a  more  complete  set  of  drawings  submitted  to 
it  in  competition  for  this  prize  than  Mr.  Reed's. 
They  showed  great  talent,  great  knowledge,  and 
considerable  feeling  for  the  period  of  architecture 
which  Mr.  Reed  h.ad  chosen  to  work  in.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  a  pupil  of  an  old  mem- 
ber and  very  active  supporter  of  the  Institute  (Pro- 
fessor T.  Ha3'ter  Lewis)  had  taken  so  distinguished 
a  position.  Mr  Reed's  drawings  were  about  to  be 
jniblished,  and  the  Institute,  appreciative  of  their 
great  value,  had  subscribed  towards  their  publica- 
tion.    (.\pplause.) 

Medal  of  Merit. — A  silver  medal  of  merit  was 
also  presented  in  this  competition  to  Jlr.  M.  F.  C. 
Deschon,  for  his  drawings  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Eddington,  Wilts.,  the  President  remarking  that  the 
drawing  illustrated  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
England. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  also  presented  in  this 
competition  to  Mr.  John  Langham  and  Mr.  Bryan 
Oliver.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  complimented 
by  the  President  for  the  excellence  of  theu-  works. 

Student's  Prize. — Student's  prize  in  books, 
gained  by  Mr.  W.  Scott,  for  his  design  for  a  stair- 
case in  a  domestic  building. 

Mr.  Peek's  Prize  of  £42  for  the  best  set  of  mea- 
sured drawings,  illustrating  the  restoration  of  East- 
burv  Manor  House,  Barking.  Gained  by  Mr.  Streat- 
fiild.* 

The  President,  in  presenting  the  prize,  expressed 
his  great  gratification  at  such  a  complete  and  care- 


*  An  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Streatfeild,  describing 
this  building,  recently  appeared  in  the  Buildinq  Nkws. 
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ful  set  of  deSiijna.  This  wa3  another  instnnce  in 
which  a  valunhlo  incmber  of  the  Institute  (Mr.  A- 
■\V.  Blomfield)  .s{*nt  n  pupil  to  the  front.  Mr.  Streat- 
feiUi  came  of  a  family  of  antiquaries,  and  the  work 
for  which  he  had  gained  the  prize    did  them  honour. 

Mr.  Pekk's  I*ki/k  of  .£20,  for  the  second  best 
set  of  measured  drawini^s  illustrative  on  the  same 
subject-     Gained  by  Mr.  I*,  .f.  Marvin. 

Mr.  Eastlakk,  secretary,  said  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  sugj;estion  which  had  been  made  at  the  last 
general  meeting,  the  Council  had  awarded  two 
medals  of  merit  in  this  competition,  in  addition  to 
the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Peek,  for  the  drawings 
submitted  were  of  a  very  high  character,  and  calleil 
for  some  further  recognition  than  a  mere  record  of 
the  fact.  Those  medals  of  merit  had  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  IT.  Avern  and  Mr.  \V.  L.  Spiers. 

The  Pkksidknt,  in  presenting  these  medals  of 
merit,  remarked,  that  although  IMr.  Avern  was  new 
to  London,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  would 
not  be  his  la*-t  effort  in  competing  for  the  prizes  of 
the  Institute,  as  his  work  possessed  marked  excel- 
l^nce3.  Mr.  Spiers  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  Phene 
Spiers,  and  was  a  most  patient  and  industrious 
studeut  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Pkek's  Prizk  F(ir  CoNVE>fT  Gatkw.vy, 
Barkixg. — Mr.  Peek's  prize  of  £H)  for  the  best  set 
of  drawings  illustrating  the  restoration  of  the 
Convent  Gateway^  Barking.  Gained  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Marvin. 

The  pRKsiDENT,  in  presenting  this  prize,  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Marvin  on  having  carried  off  two 
prizes. 

VOLUNTARY    ARCIIITErTrRAI.    KXAMIN'ATIOX. 

The  PuFSiDKNT  announced  that   tive  candidates 

had    presented    themselves  this  year    for   the    pre- 

^  liminary  examination,  and  all  had  passed  in  a  very 

'  satisfactory  manner — so  much  .so  that  it  would  be 

invidious  to  place  them  in  any  order  of  merit. 

TIIK    1'UE.SIUENT's    AI>DUESS. 

The  Pp.icyroENT  said:   Gentlemen,  I   believe  those 
announcements  finish  the  Institute  business  for  this 
Session,  and  in  the  old  language  I  ma\'  say,  as  they 
used  to  say  of  the  king,  ^'Le  roi  es-t  mort,  vive  le 
rot" — the  Institute  is  dead  ;  live  the  Conference.     I 
have  very  few  remarks  to  offer.     Let  me    begin  the 
few  words  I  have  to  offer  by  reminding  you  that 
the  Conference  is  repeated  this  year  in  order  to  bring 
up  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  appointed  at 
our  meeting  of  last  year  ;  but  for   the   future  it  is 
proposed    that  these    Conferences    shall  only    take 
place  biennially.     The  main  difference  between  the 
programme  of  last  year  and  the  present  is  this:   that 
in  1871  it  extended  over  a  wider  field,  and  embraced 
more  subjects.       Five  papers  were  announced    for 
each  meeting,  but  this  was  found  to  leave  too  little 
time  for  discussion,  and  our  bill    of  fare  this  year 
will  be  less  pretentious.     The  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference last  year  was  divided   between  Architecture 
as  an  art  and  as  a  profe.ssion.      The   first  elicited 
several  interesting  papers;  but  the  latter  resulted  in 
some  important  resolutions,  the   offspring  of  which 
are  the  reports  we  have   this  year  to   consider,  and 
which  will  necessarily  give  a  drier  and  morebusiness- 
likc  character   to  our    meeting.      When   I   had    the 
honour  last  year  of  welcoming    to    London,  in    the 
name  of  the  Uoyal   Institute   of  British  Architects, 
those  members  of  the  profession  practising   in  the 
provinces  who  are  not  actually  associated  with  this 
Institute,  but  whom  we  were  anxious  to  bring  into 
counsel  with  us  on  mattcfr.-  dcejdy  interesting  to  our 
profession   (and.  let  me  add,   !i;irdly   less   so   to  the 
public),  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you   at  the 
first  meeting  some  of  those  points  which  seenu'd  most 
important  and  pressing,  and  on  which  unanimity  of 
I)racticc    was  most   desirable.      The  principal   ones 
were,  I  think,  subsequently  discussed  and  con.sidered 
in  a  careful  and  dispassionate  spirit;   and  I  venture 
to  believe  you  will  find  that  the  three  subjects  which 
were  then  delegated  to  the  consideration  of  separate 
committees   have  received  great  care  and  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of   the  gentlemen   forming  those 
committees,  though  tlieir  labours  have  been  sosneer- 
ingly  alluded   to  iu  one  of   the  professional  papers. 
Whether  the  vnrious  sugge-stions  contained  in   those 
reports  be  gencr.iUy   arecpted  or  not,  of    this   I  am 
quite  certain — that  the  whole  body  of  our  profession 
stands  deeply   indebted    to  the  gentlemen   forming 
these  committees  (and  especially  to  those  who  acted 
as  the  secretaries),  for  the  great  amount  of  time  and 
labour    bestowed  on  these  subjects.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Gentlemen,  these  reports  will  be  oflicially  submitted 
to  you  to-morrow  and  Wednesday  for  consideration 
and  discus.-tion,  so  as,  in  the  words  of  your  own  reso- 
lution of  last  year,  '*  to  insure  (as  far  as  practicable) 
the  greatest  unanimity  of  action  and  opinion  amongst 
the  whole  body  of  professional  men   in  the  L'nited 
Kingdom."     On  one  of  these  subjects  (viz.,  on   the 
employment  of  surveyors)  considerable  difference  of 


opinion  mil  be  found  to  exist,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Council  did  not  feel  able  formally  to   adopt 
tliis  report.      It  therefore  will  come  before  you  astlie 
suggestions  of  the  committee.     Wliether,  on  further 
discussion,  this  matter  may  be  put  on  such  a  basis 
as  to  insure  something  like  uniformity    of   practice, 
or  whether  it  had  better   be  left  to   the  individual 
action  of  members,  remains  to  be  seen.     Happily,  it 
is  one  involving  no  question  of  professional  honour 
or  etiquette,  so  that  each  architect  may  remain  at 
liberty  to  adopt  that  course  which,  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  his  own  case,  he  may  think   most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  client.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Committees    liave.  I    believe,  adopted   the  only 
practical  course  that  was  open  to  them  :   they   have 
sought  the  opinions  of  large  numbers  of  their  profes- 
sional brethren,  ami  these  opinions  (bound  together 
and  now  lying  on  the  table)  form  a  most  bewildering 
mass  of  evidence,  hardly  less  so  than  that  recently 
laid   before   the  public   in  the  case  of  a  celebrated 
"claimant."     (I^anghter.)     The  secretaries  (failing 
to  find  those  ''tattoo  marks  "   which  might  throw 
clear  light  on  the  subject)  have  h:ul  to  anal3'se  and 
classify  these  conflicting  views  as  far  as  possible,  and 
upon  the  preponderance  of  those  opinions  to  a  great 
extent  have  been  based  the  reports.     Many  of  the 
replies  to  these  inquiries  have  been  most  considerate 
and  suggestive,  expressing  readiness  to  act  upon  the 
views  expressed  by  the  majority  at  the  Conference  ; 
one  or  two,  on  the  other  hand,  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects on  which   their  vie\vs  were  asked  in    a  very 
selfish  and  opinionated  manner,  declining  to  be  bound 
by    the   views   of   any   majority,    and    threatening 
resignation  if  it  was  proposed  that  their  views  and 
practice  were  not  to  be  sanctioned  !     (Laughter.)     I 
should  wish  these  gentlemen  to  consider  how  they 
can  reconcile  such  independence  of  action  with  the 
attainment   of    that    esprit    de   corps   which   it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  is   so  much  wanting  in 
our  profession.     (Hear,  hear.)     Gentlemen,    I   have 
but  to  urge  that  we  shall  enter  on  these  discussions 
with  as  much  abnegation  of  self  and  indiviilual  pre- 
judices as  human  nature  is  capable  of;  that  we  shall 
respect  the  opinions  of  others,  though  we  may  differ 
from  them,  and  that  we  should  not  fail  to  remember 
how  many  dithculties  architects  practising  in    the 
provinces   have    to    contend   with,    and    in    some 
instances    how  impracticable    they   may  find   it  to 
assimilate  thrir  practice  in  all  particulars  to  ours  in 
tlie  metropolis.      Xor  is  this  all;  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  public  who  will  be  too 
ready   to  resent  and  re'^ist  any  rules  of  practice  or 
professional  etiquette  which  are  not  based  on  honour- 
able and  equitable  conditions.     We   live  in  days  of 
energetic  and    constant    competition:     an  incessant 
professional  struggle,  when  there  are  almost  as  many 
architects  as  clients,  and  when,  in  this  so-called  land 
of  liberty,  every   man   is  free  to  employ  whom   he 
fancies,  be  he  buihler,  bricklayer,  or  architect ;  and 
being  thus  free  is  not  likely   to  allow  himself  to  be 
bound  by  professional  rules  which  he  considers  one- 
sided,   and   which  he   will  repudiate    as   a   sort   of 
"trade-union  rule"  to   be  resisted  at  all  costs.     A 
recent  case,  tried  at  Durham,  bears  strongly  on  this 
view,   and  shows  how  ready  the   public — and    the 
elfrgy  not  the  least  so — are   to  dispute  professional 
customs  and  charges ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  coutiict- 
ing  evidence  given  by  architects  at  that  trial  was  not 
the  least  painful  part  of  the  proceedings.     (Hear, 
hear.)     Since  we  attempted  last  year  our  first  Con- 
ference, the  American  architects  have  held  their  fifth 
congress,  and  with  a  go-a-head  rapidity  and  energy 
which  belongs  to  that  nation,  but  which,  in  spite  oi 
the  gratuitous  advice  so  freely  given,   I  venture  to 
think  we  shall  do  well  not  to  attempt  to  imitate. 
(Hear,   hear.)      Their  congress  began  at  3   o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  November,  and  by 
the  following  evening  they  had  read  and  discussed 
no  less  than    twelve  reports   from  the  .six  chapters 
and  committees  of    their   Institute.     They   had   an 
annual  opening  address  from   the  President,   three 
closing  addresses   from  the  Presidents  of    Harvard 
College,  the   Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  late 
Master  of    the    Leeds    School    of    Art ;    two  other 
practical  papers,  sundry    discussions,    and  general 
Institute    business.      (Laughter.)      The    conditions 
under  which  ice  should  start  in  such  a  race  are  thus 
described  iu  a  professional  journal: — "  Bouml  down 
by   the  swaddling  bands  of  red  tape,   impeded   by 
precedent,   choked  by  apologies   and    compliments, 
blinded  by  tho  dust  of  prejudice,  and  deafened   by 
the  monotonous  buzz  of  self-gratulation,  the  archi- 
tects of  England  have  grown  to  be  wearisome  to  the 
public "     (Laughter.)      Thus  weighted,  gentlemen, 
how  could  we  compete  in  such   a  contest?      Better 
far  to  assume  at  once  the  r^le  of  the  tortoise  than 
attempt  that  of  the  hare.     (Hear,  hear.)     I  venture 
to  believe  that  tlie  American  architects  have  ft)und 
the  question  of  competition  quite  as  difficult  to  deal 
with  a3  we  may,  and  in  the  words  of  one  writing  on 


this  subject,    *'  it  will  be  found  that  in    the  New- 
World,    as   in  the  Old,    competition  is  attended  by 
selfishness,  jobbery,  and  iniquity."     The  most  use- 
ful result  of  the  American  meeting  will,  I  think,   be 
found  in  the  discussion  on  fire-proof   construction, 
and  in  their  recommendation   "  of  thick  solid  walls  ; 
solid  constructions  in  floors  and  partitions;   brick  or 
artificial  stone  rather  than  granites,   limestones,   or 
sandstones;    and  oak  posts  ratiier  than  iron  or  atone 
columns."     Gentlemen,  we  do  not  meet  under  the 
brightest    conditions.     Our  profession   seems,  as  it 
were,  to  be  under  a  cloud,  to  be  affected  by  some  un- 
known influences,  as  the  weather  has  lately  been  by 
atmospheric    ones :   violently    assailed    both  in  the 
leading  periodical  of  the   country  and  in   the  most 
influential  of  the  daily  journals.     We  have,  in  addi- 
tion, members  of  our  own  profession  publicly  join- 
ing   in     this    unjust   crusade,     and    indulging    in 
personalities    of  a   most    painful    and  uncalled   for 
nature — (hear,  hear) — and,   though  last   not  least, 
we  seem  about  to  have  revived  a  sort  of   "■  battle  of 
the  styles  " — a  feud  which  I  at  least  had  hoped  was 
buried  with  that  of  the  gauges.     AVhilst  I  think  it 
would  not  be  very  difHcult  to  show   how  unjust  are 
many    of  the  charges   made    in    the    former    (the 
Quarterly  Reviexd),  how  unsound  its  reasonings,  or 
how  impracticable  its  suggestions,  or  to  find  a  motive 
for    the    animus  displayed  in  the  latter,  it  will  be 
well  for   us  to  consider   calmly  why   at  this    par- 
ticular   moment   such    a   storm   should   burst    over 
our    heads,    and  wliy  the  works   of    British  archi- 
tects,    which    certainly    are    not    thus     discredit- 
ably   esteemed    on    the  Continent,    should    be    so 
abused  in   England.     Is  it  to  bo  attributed  to  the 
defective  professional  education  of  the  English  archi- 
tect ?  10  the  want  of  examinations  and  a  diploma  to 
practice  as  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions  ?  or 
to  a  higher  standard  of  public  taste  requiring  works 
of    a   higher  class  and  purer  taste  ?     I  doubt  if  to 
either  of  these  causes  is  due  the  existing  state  of 
things;  but  if  education  is  defective,  that,   I   think, 
will  soon  be  changed,  for  I  believe  there  are  abundant 
means  now  within  the  reach  of  the  diligent   student 
in  architecture,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  study 
of  the  true  principles  of  all  design,  but  to  the  artistic 
and  constructive  parts  of   his  profession.     I  have 
great    doubts  whether  the  diploma  could   now    be 
realised  for  our  profession,  and  certainly   I   do  not 
believe  as  yet  in  the  great  advance  of  public  taste — 
(hear,  hear) — or  we  should  not  see  such  monstrosities 
as  now  find   favour  and   approval.     But  supposing 
the  professional   studies  of   young  architects  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  defec- 
tive taste  and  information  of    the    self-constituted 
architectural  critics,  who  sometimes  take  the  world, 
bv  storm  through  the  vehemence  of  their  assertion 
and  the  self-complacency  of  their  dogmatism.     This 
species  of    criticism   bj-    wholesale    has   lately  been 
indulged  in  in  an  amusing  manner  by  the  author  of 
the  article  to  which  I  have  already  nlUuled.  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  compare   the  writer's  assumption 
to  the  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest  or  to  the  announce- 
ments of  those  quack  doctors  whose  sole  notion  of 
argument  is  the  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  whole 
medical  profession.  (Laughter.)  The  writer  assumes 
that  modern  architecture  is  bad  because  it  is  the 
work  of  professional  architects,  who  make  designs 
but  do  not  execute  them  with  their  own  hands,  or 
under    their  constant  personal  superintendence    as 
ir^aster  masons  or  builders,  and  he   fancies  that  the 
works  of  the   Greek   and  Jlediivval  designers  were 
successful  because  there  was  with  them  no  such  dis- 
tinction between  the  authors  of  the  designs  and  the 
persons  who  carried  them  out.     Under  our  system 
he  thinks  there  can  be   none   of    that  real   loving 
devotion  to  architectural  fitness  and  beauty  which  he 
discerns,  and  correctly,  in  the  works   of   the  Greeks 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  really   this  distinction 
between  past  and  present  customs  is  a  quibble  upon 
words,  or,  as  has  been  well   said  of  this  article  in  a 
celebrated  weekly  paper,  "  an  imalysis  of  the  strange 
confusion   of  accredited    criticisms    and   of  original 
sophisms  pertly    dished    up    as    novelties."     (Hear, 
hear.)     There  is  nothing  but  an  increase  in  the  divi- 
sion of   labour   such   as   has   taken   place  iu    other 
branches    of    art    and  industry,    rendered    neces- 
sary    to    a   great    degree    by    tlie    altered    condi- 
tions   of    society,  and    by    the    undue  haste    with 
which  everything  must  now-a-days  be   realised,  no 
time  given  for  study  or  correction.     If   the  details 
of    our  modern  work   are  poor   and  weak,  which  is 
assuredly  not  always  the  case,  it  is  not  because  tlie 
rlcsigner  was  not  also  a  handicraftsman,  but  because 
he  is  a  poor  artist  ;   and    if   the  actual  mason  works 
like  a  carving  machine,  it  is  not  because  he   works 
under  a  builder  who  is  not  the  author  of  the  draw- 
ings given  to  him.  but  because  he  wants  the  genuine 
artistic  spirit — because  he  is  fettered   by  trade  union 
rules,  seeking  to  do  the  least  possible  amount  of  work 
for  his  (i\\\  pay,  and  that  in  the  most  careless  aaJ 
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heartless  ■way.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
pretend  that  English  painting  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Raphael  and  Titian  because  English  painters  buy 
their  colours  ready  made-up  from  the  dealers — 
(laughter) — whilst  the  great  Itahan  painters  had 
tliem  ground  up  in  their  own  studios  and  under  their 
own  eyes.  If  ive  fail  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  because  we 
are  architects  oidy  and  not  builders,  masons,  or 
carpenters,  but  because  our  training  has  not  been 
complete  in  the  study  of  those  fundameutal  ideas  of 
proportion,  harmony,  and  truth  of  construction, 
which  underlie  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
past — whether  of  Greece  or  Kome,  of  the  middle 
ages  or  of  the  Renaissance  itself ;  and  because 
we  are  not  aided  by  the  public  as  our  em- 
ployers in  the  exercise  of  such  patience  on  their  part 
as  would  ensure  greater  thought  and  study  in  the 
works  they  seek  at  our  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
are  few  present,  I  feel  sure,  who  have  not  felt  this 
want;  it  is  not  in  private  practice  alone,  in  works 
freely  and  individually  giveu  to  our  care,  that  there 
is  this  want  of  consideration.  In  Government  and 
public  competitions  it  seems  essential  to  secure  the 
designs  asked  for  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  time,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  with  the  least 
amount  of  thought  and  study,  and  without  regard  to 
the  demands  which  our  other  professional  engage- 
ments have  upon  our  time.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
not  clear  that  there  is  much  consolation  to  be 
derived  from  sharing  disgrace  with  others  ;  but  if 
there  is,  then  must  our  suffering  be  much  diluted — 
(laughter) — for  engineers,  sculptors,  dilettante,  and 
connoisseurs  all  come  in  ior  the  general  abuse  so 
lavishly  spread  about  by  this  writer.  These 
gentlemen  are,  however,  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  observations 
made  for  their  benelit  may  have  a  more  practically 
beueticial  effect  than  those  made  upon  our  profession 
are  Ukeh'  to  have.  (Hear,  hear.)  I,  for  one,  have 
good  faith  in  the  future  of  our  profession ;  even 
now,  I  believe  that  in  the  calm  opinion  of  the  educated 
and  travelled  public  its  status  is  held  in  fair 
and  favourable  esteem ;  the  works  of  its  leading 
members  are  allowed  to  hold  their  own  in  European 
estimation,  and  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
general  body  is  unquestioned.  I  think  it  rests  with 
us  to  live  downtliis  squall  of  prejudice.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  believe  that  the  violent  and  personal  language  now 
so  freely  indulged  in  by  the  literary  and  professional 
critic  does  not  carry  conviction  with  it,  and  though 
exciting  or  amusing  at  the  moment,  is  not  to  the  taste 
of  those  whose  opinion  or  influence  is  of  real  value — 
(hear,  hear) — but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  violent  personal  attacks  and  criticisms  now  so 
often  made  by  architects  on  the  works  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  are  gencrallycondemned.  (Applause.) 
Were  such  abuse  thus  publicly  attempted  in  any 
other  profession,  how  would  it  be  tolerated  ? 
(Applause.) 

Professor  Kerr  :  I  am  sure  we  should  not  like 
to  separate  without  giving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  yon, 
Sir,  for  the  very  excellent  and  practical  address  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  favour  us.  It  has 
commended  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  person  present 
— (hear,  hear) — and  is  much  more  useful  to  us  than  if 
it  had  been  more  ambitious.  The  practical  character 
ot  your  remarks  distinguishes  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  on  such  a  special  occasion  as  the  present  they 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  requirements.  I  beg 
to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  very  sensible 
remark  you  made  towards  the  end  of  your  address, 
deprecating  that  spirit  of  mutual  criticism  which 
prevails  to  so  very  great  an  extent  in  the  profession. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  our  enemies,  although  they  may  appear  to  be 
numerous — and  when  occasion  offers,  I  will  grant 
that  they  are  numerous — would  altogether  fail  to 
prevail  against  us  if  we  were  not  so  continually 
publicly  twitting  each  other  as  to  our  own  real  or 
fancied  shortcomings.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  no 
man  in  the  present  day  who  can  prepare  a  design  for 
any  subject,  in  anj'  style,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
without  meeting  with  the  universal  ridicule  of  his 
peers.  (  "  No,  no,"  and  laughter.)  lam  putting  it 
very  strongly — (A  voice:  "  Tut)  strongly  ") — because 
the  meeting  is  in  a  particularly  good  humour,  and 
will  rather  detract  from  what  I  say  than  add  to  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  hope  that  one  of  the  result?  of 
this  Conference  will  be  to  enable  us  to  present  a  bold 
and  united  stand  to  the  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
our  President  for  his  excellent  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  R.A.  :  I  have  groat  pleasure,  Sir, 
in  seconding  that.  I  think  that  the  tone  of  your 
remarks  well  shows  that  the  real  answer  to  the 
attacks  to  which  we  as  a  profession  arc  now  subject 
consists  in  steady  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  and 
practice  of  our  art,  and  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  our  duty  to  our  clients.  In  the  degree  in  which 
we  succeed  in  this  shall  we  be  demonstrating  the 


groundlessness  of  the  attacks  now  made  upon  us.     I 
join  most  heartily  in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


SECOND    DAY.— TUESDAY,   JUNE    11.— 
VISIT  TO  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  TEMPLE   OF    DIANA    AT    EPHESUS. 

On  Tuesday  morning  between  twenty  and    thirty 
members    of    the    Institute    and    other  gentlemen 
attending  the  Conference  paid  a  visit  to  the    British 
Museum,  to  view  the  newly-arrived  fragments  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Kphesus.     The  party  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr   C.T.Newton,   M.A..  the    keeper    of 
the  Greek  and  Roman   antiquities  in   the  Museum. 
The  ground  at  present  excavated  was  shown  by    a 
map.     Mr.   Newton    cummenced    his    remarks    by 
observing  that  the  results  at  present  obtained   were 
from    a  very  partial  examination   of    the  site.     A 
series  of  photographs  was  exhibited,   showing    the 
ruins  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  this    year. 
The  most  important  of  these   photographs  was  one 
showing   the  base  of  one  of  the  large  columns   in 
position,  resting  upon  a  square  plinth,  but  the  only 
base  that  had  yet  arrived  was  not  in  position.     Mr. 
Wood,    by    whom  these  fragments   had    been    dis- 
covered and  sent  to  England,  thought   that  he  had 
got  aline  by  which  he  could  determine   the  position 
of  the  other  columns;  this,  however,  remained  to  be 
proved.     Nothing  was  known  of  the  actual  plan    of 
the  temple,  except  from    Pliny's   description.     The 
plan    exhibited    was    a    hypothetical    one,    taking 
Pliny's  length  of    425ft.    by    a  breadth  of    2L>0ft. 
The  whole  of  the  ruins  were  covered  with  alluvia!  soil 
to  the  depth  of  from  20ft.  to  22ft.,  and  it  was   only 
in  one  or  two  places  that  the  site  had  been  excavated 
to   the  original    ground   level.     On    the  north    side 
Mr.  Wood   had  recently  discovered  the  foundations 
of    a  column,    the    fragments    now  in  the  Museum 
having  been  found  on  the  south  side.     The  visitors 
then  proceeded  to  examine  the  fragments  one  by  one. 
First  of   all  they  were  shown  the  upper  stone  of  an 
Ionic  base,  as   it  existed  in  such    examples  as    the 
Mausoleum  or   the  Ercctheum.     Next   were    shown 
pieces  of  torus  moulding  belonging   to  the   base  and 
capital,  and  upon  the  pieces,  which  it  was  conjectured 
belonged  to  the  capitals,  were  Greek  letters,  strongly 
marked.     Pliny  said    that    a   large  number    of  the 
columns    of  the  temple  were  dedicated  to    different 
personages  of  distinction,  and   Mr.  Newton    was  of 
opinion    that  these   letters    on    the  torus  moulding 
formed  part  of  the  dedications.     One  of  the   most 
curious  and   interesting   fragments  shown  was    the 
lower  part  of  a  sculptured  column,  supposed  by  Mr. 
Newton  to  be  one  of  the  thirty-six  columns  of  which 
Pliny  spoke  as  being  covered  with  sculpture.     Until 
this  had  been  discovered  no  one  had  been  able  to  un- 
derstand what  these  colums  were   hke,  fur  it  was  a 
most  unusual  feature  in  architecture  to  have  columns 
covered  with  figure   sculpture  in  this  wa}'.     There 
had  been  discovered  the  drum  of  the  base  of  one  of 
these   columns,    covered  with    torus  moulding.     It 
weighed    11^    tons,  and    was  now  on    its  way    to 
England.  This  drum  was  probably  from  a  column  Gft. 
in  diameter.  There  were  at  present  in  the  Museum  por- 
tions of  three  of  the  thirty-six  columns  described  by 
Pliny,  and  there  was  also  what  Mr.  Newton  believed 
to   be  a  pilaster,  decorated  in   the  same  style.     Tlie 
question   was,   were  these    columns  decorated  with 
these  sculptured  reliefs  through  a  portion  of  their 
height  only,  or  throughout  their  whole  height?  This 
could  not  yet  be  decided.     Each  column  was  60ft. 
high,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  but  the  sculptured  drums 
which  had  been  found  had  shown  that  the  height  of 
the    figures  did  not  exceed   10ft.     If  the  columns 
were  covered  with  sculpture  throughout  their  entire 
length,  the  effect  must  have  been  exceedinglv  rich. 
But   how   was  this   done?     In    all    probability   by 
ornamental  rings  or  bands  round  the  shafts  sepa- 
rating   one    portion    of    sculpture    from    another. 
Professor      Donaldson,      in      his      "  Architectonica 
Numismatica,"  engraved  a  coin  showing  a  temple  of 
the   Ionic  order   with  eight  columns  in   front,  with 
this  peculiarity,  that   each  of  the  columns,  at  one- 
third  of  its  height  from  the  base,  was  represented  with 
a  projecting  ring  or  band  round  its  circumference, 
something  like  a  torus  moulding.     This  feature  did 
not  occur  in  any  other  representation  of  a  temple, 
and  its  purpose,  in  all  probability,  was  to  serve  as  a 
dividing  line  between  different  blocks  tif  sculpture 
on  the  columns,  such  as  those   mentioned  by  Plin3^ 
This  was  a  most  interesting  question.     The  figures 
on  the  pilaster  corresponded  to  those  on  the  sculptured 
drums.     The  calculations  which  most  architects  had 
made,  a  j^riori.,  were  that  the  columns  were  GOft.  in 
height,  and  7ft.  in  diameter,  but  the  columns  that 
had  as  yet  been  found  did  not  exceed  Gft.  by  more 
than  a  couple  of  inches,  but,  of  course,  it  was  very 
possible  that  BIr.  AVood  might  not  yet  have  come 


upon  the  outer  row  of  columns,  A  portion  of  a 
lion's  jaw  from  the  cornice,  and  other  portions  of 
detail,  were  shown,  the  colour  (red)  being  still  in 
good  preservation.  Mr.'  Newton  remarked  thai 
there  was  some  doubt  or  difliculty  on  his  mind  as  to 
this  jaw,  for  the  head  of  which  it  formed  a  part  must 
have  been  ver^'  small  for  so  large  a  cornice. 

Jlr.  Wateriiousk  jisked  if  traces  of  any  colour 
other  than  red  were  found. 
Mr.  Newton:  No. 

Mr.  Arthur  Catks  observed  that  blue  was  a 
colour  sometimes  largely  used  in  the  decoration  of 
Greek  buildings. 

Jlr.  Newton  agreed,  and  said  that  in  some  of  the 
details  from  the  JIausoleum  the  colour  was  blue- 
Mr.  Newton  next  pointed  out  several  stones  which-, 
had  been  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Diaaia  and  used' 
in  other  buildings,  notably  in  the  acjueduct,  a. 
Byzantine  building  at  Ephesus,  of  the  time  of 
Justinian.  Mr.  Newton  then  said  that  Mr.  Wishart 
l-.loyd,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  associated  with 
him  and  Sir.  Wood  in  the  study  of  these  remains, 
would  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Llovd  said  that  it  appeared  from  letters  that 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Wood  that  he  had  been 
able  to  trace,  by  the  sub-structure,  the  points  and 
positions  of  the  stones  sufticientl}'  to  determine  the 
space  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  different  columns. 
It  might  therefore  be  assumed  that  he  had  recovered 
the  line  in  which  the  columns  extended.  Pliny  had 
given  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  building,  and 
taking  the  dimensions  given  by  that  writer  as  a 
basis,  those  who  had  written  upon  the  subject  had 
endeavoured  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  the  temple,  but 
without  success,  for,  on  that  basis,  the  intercolum- 
niations  were  of  a  perfectly  impossible  width.  Some 
had  attempted  to  arrange  the  columns  in  octastyle 
distribution,  but  by  this  plan  the  intercolumniations 
obtained  were  something  like  25ft.  in  span.  We 
knew  that  the  architrave  stones  could  not  have  been 
higher  than  Gft.,  which  was  the  diameter  of  the 
column.  Stones  of  this  height  and  25ft.  in  span 
could  not  have  been  procured,  and  one  hundred  of 
them  would  have  been  needed  with  a  double  row  of 
columns.  The  longest  stoneiu  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Athens,  or  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Sliletus  (which- 
latter  was  a  temple  one  degree  larger  in  the  diameter 
of  its  columns  than  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus)  ■ 
was  nothing  lik3  so  large  as  this.  Probably  Pliny's 
dimensions  included  the  projection  of  the  steps  (of 
which  there  were  ten),  &c. — i.e.,  perhaps  his  figures 
represented  the  extreme  outside  dimensions  of  the 
building.  The  onlj'  temple  at  all  approaching  the 
Temple  of  Diana  in  dimensions  w.as  the  Temple  at 
Miletus,  which  was  never  finished  ;  we  knew  that 
from  Strabo  and  other  authorities,  and  in  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  were  columns  which  had  never  been 
fluted.  These  columns  were  something  larger  in 
diameter  than  those  at  Ephesus,  but  very  little.  The 
first  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born,  and 
as  Diana  presided  over  childbirth,  amongst  other 
things,  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  fulsome 
compliment  that  the  goddess  was  so  much  occupied 
with  the  birth  of  so  great  a  man  that  she  had  no 
time  to  look  after  her  own  temple,  and  hence  its 
destruction.  The  second  temple  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

Mr.  Wateriiouse:  As  there  were  two  temples, 
are  you  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  fragments  you 
have  discovered  are  not  those  of  the  first  temple  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  was  a  very  fair  question  to 
ask,  but  one  that  could  only  be  answered  with 
certainty  as  the  excavations  progressed.  Here  he 
would  urge  upon  those  present  the  importance  of 
the  architects  as  a  body  giving  their  support  to  the 
work.  The  Dilettante  Society  had  hitherto  been 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  work,  but  he  believed  that 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  might  also  renner  great 
help.  At  present  enough  had  been  discovered 
to  verif)'  some  of  the  details  of  the  order  and  their 
position,  but  not  enough  of  the  ground  had  been 
opened  to  enable  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  plan.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  temple  was  crammed  with  dedications — works 
of  the  first  sculptors  of  the  times — and  most  likely 
some  of  these  would  be  found,  although  probabh', 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  place  was  used  as  a 
kind  of  quarr}',  and  much  of  the  marble  burnt  into 
lime.  The  remains  had  been  covered  up  not  alto- 
gether by  the  action  of  earthquakes,  but  by  river 
deposits,  Ephesus,  formerly  a  seaport,  being  now 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The  ground  was  ori- 
ginally' a  marsh,  and  Vitruvius  gave  an  account  of 
the  dilhculty  experienced  in  obtaining  foundations, 
which  were  ultimately  got  by  using  fleeces  of  wool 
and  charcoal  I — rather  an  expensive  process.  Hav- 
ing poiuted  out  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  work- 
manship displayed  in    the  various  fragments,   BIr. 
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Lloyd  concluded  his  remarks  by  expressing  his 
regret  that  Mr.  Wood  was  not  himself  present  to 
explain  the  frafrments  to  the  visitors,  liut  it  was 
expected  that  Mr,  Wood  would  be  in  Knglautl  in 
a  dav  or  two,  and  then  more  would  be  known. 

Mr.  W.KTERHiU'sK.  on  behalf  of  himself  and  tiie 
visitors  penerallv.expre^sed  his  thanks  to  Jfr.  Xewton 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  interesting  remarks  tliey  liad 
made,  and  he  hoped  tliat  the  Institute  of  .\rchitect.s 
would  do  something  towards  furthering  tlu'  work  in 
whicli  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  were 
engaged.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  be 
settled  wa3  that  bearing  on  the  decoration  of  the 
columns  with  sculpture,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Newton,     (.\pplausc.) 

Mr.  Xkwton  said  he  had  to  thank  tiie  visitors  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  received  t!ie  remarks 
which  lie  had  made.  He  only  regretted  that  Mr. 
Wood  himself  wa.s  not  present,  although  he  was  ex- 
pected the  next  day  (Wednesday).  The  further 
continuance  of  these  excavations  was  not  a  certainty  ; 
it  depended  very  much  upon  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  matter  :  he  meant  a  cultivated  and 
enlightened  public  opinion,  not  the  mere  chatterings 
of  the  press.  He  believed  that  if  proper  representa- 
tions were  made  respecting  the  matter  to  the  (lovern- 
ment  by  such  a  body  as  the  Koyal  Institute  of  IJritish 
Architects,  they  would  he  favourably  receiveil.  and  he 
thought  the  (.lovernment  would  help  in  the  matter. 
The  work  was  one  which  would  eminently  justify 
further  expenditure.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Lluvu,  in  thanking  the  visitors  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  his  remarks  had  been  received,  urged 
still  further  what  Mr.  Newton  had  said.  It  was 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  cultivated  public  opinion 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  The  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  work,  and  the  great  historical  interest  attaching 
to  it.  made  the  subject  one  of  special  importance,  and 
as  the  work  had  been  so  well  begun  it  ought  to  be 
carried  on.  The  further  Mr.  Wood  had  proceeded 
in  his  excavations  the  more  strongly  was  exempli- 
fied the  importance  of  the  architects  of  England 
giving  their  valuable  aid  in  the  matter.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  trusted  that  the  Institute  would  take  some  active 
teps  in  its  oflieial  capacity  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
carried  on.     (Applause ) 

Mr.  .Xr.TEUR  Catfus  thought  they  ought  not  to 
separate  witluuit  taking  some  steps  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  As  Mr.  Water- 
house  was  present,  he  would  suggest  that  that  gen- 
tleman should  be  asked,  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunit}'  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  to 
represent  to  the  Council  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  matter.  The  advanced  st.age  of  the  discoveries, 
and  the  very  great  historical  interest  of  the  build- 
ing, were  points  which  he  was  certain  would  deter- 
mine the  Council  to  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  W,\TERHOU.SE  said  that  he  would  gladly 
comply  with  the  request,  and  as  another  mend>er  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  was  also  jiresent,  he 
would  no  doubt  give  his  assistance  in  the  matter. 
The  Council  of  the  Institute  h.ad  already  t.iken  up 
the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  of 
liaalbec,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
take  up  with  equal  energj*  the  recovery  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Oiana  at  Ephesus.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Catks  urged  that  whatever  was  done  should 
be  done  promptly,  as  Government  was  slow  to  move 
iu  these  matters. 

EGYPTIAN    ASI>    A.S.SVRIA!!    ANTHJIIITIE3. 

Mr.  Sa.mlkl  BiKCir,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  AssjTian  antiquities  of  the  Museum,  next 
conducted  the  visitors  over  the  departments  under 
his  care.  Beginning  with  the  Egyptian  antiquities, 
one  of  the  earliest  objects  noticeil  was  a  small 
sphinx,  which  w.as  found  near  the  paws  of  111.' 
great  Sphinx.  This  was  of  great  antirpiiiv. 
belonging,  in  >all  prohability,  to  the  fourth 
dynasty.  A  colossal  foot,  supposed  to  be  the 
foot  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Serapis,  and  dis- 
covered by  Caviglia,  was  next  examined.  The  cele- 
brated Ro.setta  Stone,  which.  Dr.  liirch  said,  had 
afforded  a  key  for  reading  the  [lajiyri  and  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Egyptians,  was  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  The  middle  portion  of  the  writing 
or  engraving  on  the  stone  was  in  the  Domitic 
characters,  but  the  upper  and  lower  portions  were 
in  the  Coptic  lettering.  The  date  of  this  stone 
■waa  11)8  i!.i:.  Another  and  more  perfect 
stone  than  the  Rosetta  Stone  was  that  known  as  the 
Tablet  of  S.an,  or  the  Decree  of  Cauopus,  which 
belonged  to  the  l'tolem.aic  period.  A  plaster  cast  of 
this  stone  was  examined,  the  original  being  in  one  of 
the  Continental  museums.  A  couple  of  inter- 
columnar  slabs,  introduced  between  the  pillars  of  the 


temples  to  exclude  the  people,  were  pointed  out.  The 
holes  in  the  face  of  one  of  them  were  supposed  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  removal  of  the 
slab.  A  large  sarcophagus  found  at  Alexandria, 
and  known  as  the  sarcophagus  of  Nokhtherhebi  or 
Nectaiu-bns,  was  next  pointed  out.  Inside  this  were 
formerly  other  smaller  sarcophagi.  The  material  of 
which  it  was  made  was  a  sort  of  hcl07i  agglomrre, 
moulded  into  .shape.  On  the  surface  was  a  long 
and  elaborate  countersunk  in.scription,  describing  the 
passage  of  the  sun  through  the  hours  of  the  night. 
Dr.  liirch  exjilained  that  the  Eg^-ptians  believed  that 
during  the  night  the  sun  passed  through  Hades, 
attended  by  his  satellites.  Parts  of  the  inscription 
read  quite  like  passages  in  Dante's  "Inferno."  The 
Egyptian  mythology  was  a  solar  mythology.  .\n 
interesting  conversation  here  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  some  members  of 
the  party  broaching  theories  of  their  own  as  to  the 
development  of  some  of  its  phases.  The  (pu'stion  also 
was  raised  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  and  those  of  the  Buddhists  in  India,  Dr. 
Birch  s.aying  that  the  monumental  rcmainsof  Egypt 
were  of  far  greater  antiquity  th.an  those  of  India.  He 
knew  of  no  monumental  remains  in  India  dating 
further  b,ack  than  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Great, 
though  the  literary  remains  of  that  count;  ■  :\-ere  of 
course  a  very  great  deal  older.  Coming  to  tlie  obelisk 
of  Nectanebes,  Dr.  Birch  remarked  that  in  everj- 
instance  the  Egyptian  obelisks  were  inscribed  as 
having  been  capped ;  in  what  manner  this  was  done 
it  was  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  :  prohablj'  the 
capping  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  thin  plate 
of  gold  laid  on  tlie  top.  What  the  column  was  to 
the  Romans  for  triumphal  purposes  the  obelisk  was 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  earliest  obelisks  were  small, 
and  were  found  in  tombs  of  the  time  of  Cheops,  but 
no  large  obelisk  was  found  of  earlier  date  than  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  Obelisks  were  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes  at  first,  and  afterwards  for  votive  purposes. 
Dr.  Birch  pointed  out  on  some  of  the  obelisks  and 
other  works  how  the  name  of  the  god  Ammon  had 
been  obliterated  on  the  rising  of  the  heresy  of  the 
disc-worshippers,  and  how,  in  many  cases,  it  had  been 
restored  when  the  heresy  died  out.  Next  were 
noticed  the  sarcophagus  of  IIapira?n,  and  the 
sarcophagus  of  Ankhsenpiranefcrhat,  the  Latter  a 
very  tine  work  in  black  limestone,  and  very  beauti- 
fully and  elaborately  inscribed.  In  noticing  some  of 
the  Egyptian  sculpture,  Dr.  Birch  pointed  out  its 
architectonic  character,  and  its  suitability  for  so 
monumental  a  style  of  architecture  as  that  with 
which  it  was  associated.  Attention  was  directed  to 
a  sitting  caryatide,  one  of  a  series  which  carried  the 
cornice  of  a  colonn.ade.  A  monster  scaraba;us,%und 
at  Constantinople,  was  next  examined.  Dr.  Birch 
explaining  that  with  the  Egyptians  the  scarab:Eus 
typified  the  creative  principle.  The  statue  of  Seti 
Slenephtah  II.  was  pointed  out  as  exhibiting  a 
marked  advance  iu  art.  Until  the  time  of  the  Plotemies 
Egyptian  art  never  emancipated  itself  from  its 
trammels,  except  in  private  life,  although  at  the  time 
of  the  fourth  dynasty  portraiture  in  sculpture  was 
far  more  satisfactory  in  char.icter  than  it  was  at  a 
later  period.  The  large  statues  of  Kameses  II.  and 
of  a  queen  (probably  wife  of  Rameses  II.)  were  next 
examined.  Dr.  Birch  next  conducted  the  p.arty  to 
the  colossal  statue  of  Sesostris,  which  he  said  was  the 
largest  monument  in  Europe,  and  must  have  been, 
when  complete,  30ft.  or  40ft.  high.  When  complete, 
it  probably  had  a  sitting  posture.  This  statue  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  one  placed  before  the 
Temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis.  Two  lions,  sculp- 
tured under  Memnnn,  attriicted  much  attention. 
They  were  sculptured  under  Memnon,  and  Dr. 
Birch  considered  them  the  finest  lions  to  be 
found  in  Egyptian  art.  They  were  conven- 
tionally treated.  Special  attention  was  directed 
to  the  capitals  of  some  columns  found  at  Tel-el- 
Vahouileh.  They  were  of  rough  limestone,  with 
small  pieces  of  coloured  glass  and  tile  inserted  into 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  enriched  band  of 
ornamentation.  A  competent  writer  had  given  it  .as 
his  opinion  that  these  caps  were  executed  by  the 
Jews  while  in  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  were 
copies  of  similar  details  in  the  Second  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Birch  said 
he  believed  there  was  no  connection  between 
Egyptian  and  Mexican  antiquities.  The  attention 
of  the  visitors  was  directed  to  a  colossal  bust  of 
Thothmes  III.,  the  great  buililer  of  Karnak,  and 
who  built  what  was  known  as  the  granite  sancturiry. 
A  small  column  from  an  Egyptian  temple,  quite  per- 
fect, was  examined,  its  construction  being  ba.sel  upon 
the  form  of  the  papyrus  stem  and  buds.  A  statue 
of  Betmes,  dating  from  the  fonrtli  dynasty,  was 
pointed  out  as  showing  the  difference  iu  the  character 
of  the  features  depicted.  In  that  dynasty  the 
features  of  the  peojile  were  represented  as  broad  and 
European-like  in  their  general  contour,   wliereas   iu 


the  works  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  the  features 
were  markedly  Asiatic  in  type  .\n  erect  statue 
found  in  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  bv  Caviglia 
attracted  much  attention,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
visitors  being  that  it  showed  a  very  great  advance 
in  art  power,  although  its  date  was  so  early  (fourth 
dynasty).  The  firm  and  erect  attitude  of  the 
figure  was  rendered  more  striking  by  one  foot  being 
advanced  and  planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  The 
visitors  having  inspected  the  cast  of  a  head  of  a 
seated  colossus  of  Rameses  II.,  from  the  rock 
temple  of  Ibsambul,  proceeded  upstairs,  where  con- 
siderable time  was  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  a 
large  number  of  fragments  of  enamelled  tiles  and 
glass  inlay  ornament  from  Tel-el-Yahondeh.  The 
examination  of  these  fragments  showed  th.-it  the 
Egyptians  were  quite  as  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
producing  such  work  as  ourselves  or  any  modern 
people.  The  manipulation  was  masterly,  and  the 
colours  excellent.  Having  inspected  one  or  two 
papyri  of  great  interest  and  value,  the  company 
devoted  a  few  minutes  to  walking  through  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  As.syrian  collections.  Amongst  the 
objects  attracting  the  greatest  amount  of  attention 
were  the  sculptured  bas-relief  wall  decorations,  show- 
ing the  triumphs  of  .\ssliur-bani-pal  over  the 
Susians,  and  representing  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  of  Sennacherib.  The  visitors  having  spent 
rather  more  than  three  hours  in  the  JIuseum,  were 
now  compelled  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Birch,  as  thev 
liad  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Con- 
duit-street.    Before  separating,  however, 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  visitors,  thanked  Dr.  Birch  for  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  in  devoting  so  much  time 
to  accompanying  the  members  over  the  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable  collections  under  his  charge. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Dr.  Birch's  explanations  and  remarks 
had  been:  so  Inciil  and  interesting  that  he  only 
regretted  thai,  there  was  not  a  larger  attendance, 
although  had  the  visitors  been  more  numerous  they 
would  perhaps  have  been  in  each  other's  way  anil 
would  not  have  been  able  to  hear  all  that  Dr.  Birch 
h.ad  said.  The  information  which  Dr.  Birch  had 
given  them  that  day  might  serve  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  build  up  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  remark- 
able works  and  history  of  the  Egyptian  people.  He 
(Mr.  Cates)  had  no  doubt  that  on  some  future  occa- 
sion Dr.  Birch  would  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the 
courtesy  he  had  shown  that  day,  and  accompany 
them  over  the  collections  again.     (AppKiuse.) 

Dr.  Birch,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said 
that  on  any  future  occasion  he  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  present. 
While  the  institution  within  whose  walls  they  were 
then  assembled  was  essentially  one  for  the  public  in 
general,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  such 
special  classes  of  the  community  as  architects  should 
have  special  facilities  for  studying  its  colleotions, 
and  anything  he  could  do  in  giving  them  such  faci- 
lities would  at  all  times  be  done  willingly,  for  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  increased  zeal  and  interest 
evinced  iu  the  study  of  .art  history.     (Applause.) 

The  visitors  then  left  the  museum. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING.— PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE. 

The  Section  of  Professional  Practice  met  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
in  the  chair,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting, 
which  lasted  from  1.30  till  5,  and  was  numerously 
attended,  was  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  a  very 
practical  and  rather  conversational  character  on 
certain  proposed  modifications  in  the  Statement  of 
Professional  Practice  and  Charges  of  Architects, 
which  was  drawn  up  and  issued  by  the  Institute. 
These  modifications  were  proposed  by  a  Committee 
appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  last  year, 
with  the  view  to  make  the  document  as  perfect  a 
representation  of  the  present  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion as  possible.  The  President,  in  opening  the  meet- 
ing, read  a  written  communication  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hayward,  objecting  to  any  mollification.  Mr.  God- 
win supported  the  views  <)f  Mr.  Hayward,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hayter  Lewis,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
above-named  committee,  then  explained  that  some 
modifications  were  found  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
peculiarities  of  country  practice,  and  that  it  had 
been  at  first  intended  to  make  these  in  the  form  of 
footnotes  ;  but  the  decided  opinion  of  the  solicitor  to 
the  Institute  had  been  given  against  such  a  step ; 
and  hence  the  Committee  deciiled  to  propose  a  re- 
vision of  the  whole.  It  was  then  decided  to  go 
through  the  document  clause  by  clause,  leaving  the 
question  of  immediate  adoption  or  postponement  for 
a  year  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  modifications  suggested  were  neither  nume- 
rous nor  sweeping  ;  they  were  very  carefully  scruti- 
nised one  by  oue,  and  in  but  few  instances  put  to 
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tlie  vote.  The  discussion  was  supported  bj-  the 
President,  Professors  Hayter  Lewis  and  Kerr,  and 
Messrs.  I'Anson  and  Roger  Smith  as  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Mathews  as  its  secre- 
tary; among  the  members  of  the  Congress  who 
engaged  in  it  were  Jlessrs.  Street,  Burges,  Aitchison, 
Oodwin,  Peddie,  Darbishire,  Botham,  Fowler,  Edmes- 
ton.  Gates,  Watcrhouse,  and  Hine. 

Among  the  new  points  which  especially  raised  dis- 
cussion was  a  proposal  that  in  cases  where  consider- 
able repetition  occurred  the  custom  of  charging  a 
lower  commission  for  the  repeated  buildings  should 
be  recognised.  Little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  fairness  of  this  prevailed,  but  the  wording 
of  the  clause  occupied  some  time  in  settlement.  An- 
other new  proposal  was  that  where  architects  were 
compelled  to  alter  plans  owing  to  a  large  discrepancy 
between  their  estimate  and  the  tenders  received  they 
should  admit  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  charge 
for  this  work.  A  long  discussion  as  to  the  percen- 
tage of  discrepancy  which  might  be  fairly  allowed 
ended  in  the  rule  being  fixed  with  reference  to 
'•unreasonable  discrepancy,"  no  percentage  being 
named. 

The  words  "ordinary  percentage"  brought  up 
Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  Mr.  Aitchison, 
who  discussed  at  some  length  the  question  of  an 
architect  charging  a  rate  above  the  usual  rate  if  his 
services  are  much  in  request.  This,  it  was  under- 
stood, he  was  fully  entitled  to  do  by  special  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Peddie  raised  the  kindred  question  of 
omitting  time  as  a  basis  of  charge  in  cases  where 
exceptional  skill  or  experience  are  required,  such  as 
opinions  on  valuation  and  light  and  air,  and  carried 
his  point. 

The  questions  of  valuing  property  and  that  of 
laying  out  estates,  stand  over,  however,  for  further 
•consideration  on  Friday. 

A  long  conversation  ensued  on  the  question  of  the 
preparation  of  additional  copies  and  tracings  of 
documents  and  drawings,  and  who  was  to  pay  for 
them ;  and  on  the  preparation  of  quantities.  The 
ultimate  result  was  that  the  old  clause  as  to  quantities 
is  to  stand,  with  one  or  two  additional  words ;  and 
that  a  new  clause  proposed  by  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  no  commission  or  payment  of  any  sort  is 
to  be  received  by  the  architect  from  a  builder  or 
any  tradesman  engaged  on  work  which  he  superin- 
tends was  cordially  agreed  to. 

The  mode  of  making  payments  on  account  to 
architects  was  discussed.  The  committee  had  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  the  terms  of  payment  issued  by 
her  Majesty's  Board  of  Works,  also  retaining  the 
clause  hitherto  in  use.  This  was  ultimately  agreed  1 
to,  but  not  without  a  protest  from  Mr.  Street,  who 
deprecated  an3'thing  like  the  introduction  of  alter- 
native modes  of  p-ajmient. 

The  ownership  of  drawings  was  the  last  point 
which  raised  much  discussion,  but  the  clause  of  the 
committee  was  ultimately  adopted.  That  clause 
states  that  it  has  been  the  custom  for  architects  to 
retain  their  drawings  ;  that  no  authoritative  legal 
decision  has  yet  settled  the  rights  of  the  case,  and 
that  architects  will  do  well  iu  consequence  of  this 
uncertainty  to  enter  into  special  agreements  with 
their  clients  on  this  head. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  will  be  resumed 
to-day  (Friday),  at  noon  ;  and  there  seems  every  pro- 
bability that  this  statement  of  professional  practice 
and  charges  will  be  then  settled  and  adopted  for 
general  use  throughout  Great  Britain,  with  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  Conference. 


THIRD    DAY.— WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   12.— 
VISIT  TO  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY'. 

ADDRESS    nv    MR.    GILBERT    SCOTT. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangements  laid  down  on 
the  programme,  a  visit  was  paid  on  Wednesday 
morning  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  time  appointed 
was  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  rendezvous  was 
the  Chapter  House,  recently  restored  bj'  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A..  Shortly  after  the  appointed  time  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  of  the  gentlemen  attending  the 
Conference  had  assembled,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott 
gave  an  address  in  the  Chapter  House.  He  said  ;  — 
Gentlemen,  your  secretary  has  kindly  asked  me  U) 
commence  our  proceedings  here  by  addressing  a  few 
words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  buildings  which 
now  surround  us  ;  I  will  attempt  to  do  so  as  well  as 
I  am  able.  My  greatest  difliculty  is  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing gentlemen  many  of  whom  know  quite  as 
much  as  I  do  myself  on  the  subject,  but  as  on  all 
such  occasions  one  mu?-t  .iddress  one's  remarks  to 
some  one  imaginary  individual  who  may  not  know 
so  much  of  the  subject,  I  must  adopt  that  course  now 
(although  I  doubt  whether  there  is  such  an  individual 
present),  apologising  for  repeating  what  is  a  thrice- 
told  tale.  The  buildings  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded— I  refer  now  to  the  Abbey  Church  and  its 


accompanying  buildings — are,  I  think,  most  remark- 
able among  the  buildings  of  England,  as  exhibiting 
to  us  the  earliest,  or,  if  not  the  earliest,  some  of  the 
fintst   specimens  of    English  national    architecture. 
They  are  further  especially  remarkable  as  exhibiting 
to  us  every  great    transition  and  change  which    has 
come  over    English  architecture.     The  first   of  these 
great  changes   was    simply    the  substitution   of    a 
foreign  style  (the  Norman)  for  an  English  style  (the 
Anglo-Saxon).     We  have    no  really   Anglo-Saxon 
remains   in  connection  with   the  Abbey  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  but  we  have  here — not  in  merely    unim- 
portant   fragments,   but   in    considerable  masses — 
buildings  of  a  class  of  which  I  know  no  others  in 
England — that  is  to  s.ay,  we  have  Norman  buildings 
of  an  age  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest.     Edward 
the  Confessor,  educated  as  he  was  in  Normandy,  and 
throughout   his  life  showing  a  great  preference  for 
its  iidiabitants,  was  likely,  in  rebuilding  his  favourite 
royal  abbey,   to  make  use  of  Norman  architecture. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  recorded  by  an  almost   con- 
ten\porary  writer  that  this  church,  of  which  he  built 
the  eastern  portions,  was  "  the  earliest  in  England  of 
the  new  style  of  building,  which,  since  his  time,  has 
become  so  prevalent."  This  was  written  by  a  Norman 
historian,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  church 
being  built,  although  he  did  not  write  those  words 
until  forty   years  after  the  church  was  built.     Of 
Edward's  buildings  one  cannot,  owing  to  the  lapse  of 
time,  say  much  of  the  architecture,  which  was  quiet 
and   simple  in   character ;    enough  of    it,  however, 
remains  to  show  us  that  it  was  developed  gradually 
from   Anglo-Saxon    buildings,   and  that  it  did  not 
develope  itself  wholly  from  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  style  of  Normandy.     The  remains  of  this  period 
consist  of  two  or  three  bays  of  the  nave,  and  portions 
of  the  choir,  which  we  have  within  the  last  few  j'ears 
discovered,    the    substructure    of    the  dormitory,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  dormitory  itself,  and  the 
refectory.     Most  of  these  you  will  be  able  to  see  to- 
day.    Of  the  more  perfect  Norman  work  we  have 
very  little  remaining.     We   have  recently  found  a 
number  of  beautiful  fragments  (which  are  now  in  the 
porch  of  this  building)  of  the  Norman  cloister,  but 
we  have  nothing,   I   believe,  in  situ,  excepting  the 
remains  of  S.  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  can  also  be 
seen  by  you  to-day.     Of  the  great  transition  from 
Norman  "to  Early  English,  or  rather  from  Romanesque 
to  Early  Pointed,  we  have  no  remains  at  all  in  the 
Abbey  as  far  as  I  am  aware.     Nor  can  we  say  that 
we  have  anything  that  we  can  term  a  development 
of  Early  Pointed  ;  but  when  we  arrive  at  the  transi- 
tion between  Early  Pointed  and  Middle  Pointed,  we 
are  not  only  most  gloriously  rich,  but  we  stand  almost 
alone  among  all  English  buildings  in  the  fact,   the 
absolute  cert.ainty,  thatwehiive  the  earliest  perfected 
tracery  in  England.     There  is  no  other  building  in 
England  which  exhibits  perfected  tracery  as  a  great 
principle  of  design  throughout  so  early  as  this.     The 
building  in    which  we  are  now  assembled  exhibits 
this  more  perfectly  than  does  the  Abbey,  where  we 
have  very  few  windows  of  more  than  two  lights.  Here 
(in  the  Chapter  House)    we  have  windows  of  four 
lights,  which,  though  very  simple,  are  as  perfect  as 
the  windows  of  any  later  period.    Going  on  we  have 
the  same  style  carried  on  to  the  date  of  Edward  I., 
but   it  differs  very  little  from  Henry  III.'s   style, 
although   there  was    a  more  rich  clustering  of  the 
columns,  and  agreater  multiplicity  of  thegroining  ribs. 
We  have  not  so  much  of  the  Middle  Pointed  style  as 
we  have  of  the  preceding  style.    It  consists  of  several 
monuments,  of  which  the  finest  are  those  of  Edmund, 
(iueen  Eleanor,  and  some  others.     The  only  actual 
structural  works  of  the  period  I  know  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Abbey  are  the  two  bays  of  the  cloister 
immediately  oppposite  to  the  door  of  this  building. 
We  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  restoration 
of  this  building  that  the  window  over  the  door  is  in 
the  same  state  as  the  cloister   opposite.     When    we 
get  beyond  that  work — and  only  five    years  beyond 
it:  the  cloister    was  built    in  1345,    in    pure  Late 
Decorated  style — five  years  afterwards  we  have  them 
commencing  the  south  walk  of  the  cloister,  and  then 
we    find  the   next  great    transition  commencing — 
namely,  that  from  Middle  Pointed  to  Perpendicular. 
I  believe  that  we  have  here  the  earliest  specimens  of 
this  phase  of  our  architecture  in  England.   The  same 
was  carried  on  afterwards  in  the  nave,  but  it  was  so 
transformed  from  its  usual  form  that  it  can  hardly 
be  called  Perpendicular.     The   same   imitation  was 
carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  two  western- 
most bays    of  the  north  wall   adjoining  the  church, 
which,  although  exact  copies,   or  very  nearly  exact 
copies  of  the  bays  of  Edward  I.'s  time,    give  proofs 
that  they  were  built  by  the  same  people   as  built  the 
nave  and  the  cloister.  The  same  style  was  continued 
after  the  commencement  of  the  next  style.     I  must 
now  notice  the   closing  work    of  our  Abbey,    wdnch 
exhibits  tlie  last  phase  of  English    architecture— a 
style  absolutely  and  purely  English,  and  a  style  of 


which  I  think   we  have  much  more  occasion  to    be 
proud  than  it  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  admit.     I 
meaf>  the  so-called  Tudor  style,  and  especially  that 
development    of    it    which    we    recognise    as    fan- 
groining.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel. 
But  the  great  works  of  the  Abbey  are  not  limited  to 
Gothic  architecture.    Wehaveiuthat  very  chapel 
what,    I  think,    is   the  first    Renaissance    work   in 
England,  Torregiano's  magnificent  tomb   of    Henry 
VII.  ;  so  that  our   Abbey  exhibits  every  develop- 
ment of  style,  and  generally  the  earliest   and   some 
of  the  finest  phases  of  the  history  of  architecture  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  England.     These  historical  facts, 
however,  are  but   mere  dry  bones ;  our  business   is 
not  with    archxology,    but  with    architecture,   and 
happily,  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  artistic 
merits  of  these  buildings,  we  find  that  they  not  only 
exhibit  the  earliest  specimens  of  their  styles,  in  most 
instances,  but  are  among  the  very   finest   examples 
of  the  purity  of  those  styles.     AVe  cannot  say  much 
about  the  architecture    of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
time,  but  when  we  get  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.  we 
find  the  architecture  fully  equal  to  anything  in  this 
country — I  think  finer.     Henry  III.   resembled  the 
Confessor  iu  some  of  his  tastes.     Like    him  he  was 
very  much   devoted   to  French  art;    he     was    also 
specially  devoted    to    the  Confessor    himself.      The 
one    introduced     the    earliest    French    development 
of    his    style.      The    other    introduced    or    grafted 
upon    the      English     development — our      so-called 
Early    English    style — the   latest  French   develop- 
ment,    that  is     to     say,     the     Transitional.      He 
carried    it  out  in  the  most   magnificent  way  to  be 
found  in  any   building    in   England.     I    think    our 
Perpendicular  work  here,  simple  as  it  is,  is  as  good 
as    any  you   will  find    anywhere  else  in   England. 
When  you  get  to  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  the  same  ex- 
cellence is  observable.     The  more  that  building  is 
examined,  the  more  astonishing  will   be  found  the 
system  on  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  more  beautiful 
will  the  detail  exhibited  by  it  appear.     Then  again, 
going  away  from  Gothic  to  the  one  specimen  which 
we  have  of   the  Renaissance,  I  believe  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  find,  in  all  the  range   of  Renaissance 
works,  one  finer  than  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.     One 
of    the  most  remarkable    circumstances    connected 
with  all  these  works  is,  that  of  all  the  architects — I 
don't  say  of  the  sculptors — employed  upon  all  these 
different   works   we  don't  know   the  name  of  one. 
Though  Edward  the  Confessor  must  have  brought 
an  architect  from  Normandy  he  has  forgotten  to  tell 
us  his  name.     Though  Henry  III.   aspired    to  erec^ 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Christendom,  and  suc- 
ceeded, he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  the  name   of  his 
architect,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  each  one  of 
the  series  of  kings  and  abbots.     Even  Henry  VII., 
building  that  magnificent  chapel,  did  not  let  us  know 
the  name  of  the  architect.     Nor  have  any  of  these 
architects  attempted  to  record  their  own  names.     On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  sculptors  have  left  us  records 
of  their  names,  and    even    the    workers  in  mosaic 
pavement  have  left  us  their  names.     How  is  it,  then, 
that  the  architects  engaged    in  building  the  Abbey 
itself,  and  the  splendid  building  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled,  should  never   take  the  trouble  to  let  us 
know   who  they  were  ?     How  very   different  were 
they  from  the  architects  of  the  present  day!     They 
aimed  at  erecting  the  finest  building  in  the  country, 
and  were  content  with  having  thoroughly  sxicceeded, 
and  equally  content  that  their  names  should  never 
be  handed  down  to  posterity.     Whether  this  must 
be  considered  a  proof,  according  to  the  idea  of   a 
certain  writer,  that  they  were  mere  workmen  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  judge.     For  my  own  part  I  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possible.     Tliey  were  workmen  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  everj'  architect  ought  to  be ;  the  very  name 
of  his  profession,  his  art,  shows  that  he  is  the  prince 
of  workmen.     The    architects  of  such  buildings  as 
Westminster    were    certainlj'    princes  among   their 
workmen.     I  dare  say,    too,   that  they  were  much 
more  among  their  work  than  we  can  be,  and  that 
their  influence  over  their  work  was  much  more  direct 
than  that   exercised    by  us  over  our  works;   more  . 
than  that,  it  was  the  wholesome  fashion  in  their  day 
— I  wish  it  was  in  the  present  day — that  every  one 
should  be  thoroughly  practical  in  his  own  line.     The 
physician  of  those  d.iys  could  extract  his  medicines 
from  the  herbs   of  the  field ;  the  painter  often  pre- 
pared and  ground  his  own  paint,  and  we  know  that 
in  Italy  architects  could  not  only  carve  the   foliage 
of  their  buildings,  but  could  do  the  figure  subjects, 
and,  further  than  that,  could  decorate  the   walls  of 
their  buildings  with   their  own  paintings.     But  to 
talk  of    such  architects  .as  workmen  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  and  to  say  that  we  are  to  make 
over    our    works  to    workmen,   is  a  very    different 
case.     These  architects  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
workmen    in    the  sense   in    which  we   now   regard 
workmen.       They   were    princes  among    workmen. 
Some  of  them  we  know  were  actually  ecclesiastics, 
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and  one  of  them  was  promoted  from  being  clerk  of 
the  works  to  be  Lord  High  CbanccUor  of  England. 
This  did  not  look  as  if  the  architects  belonged  to  an 
inferior  order  in  society.  Another  bad  left  behind  a 
sketch  book,  showing  the  construction  of  parts  of 
this  building,  but  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  which  does 
not  show  that  be  was  at  least  a^  much  an  architect 
as  any  of  ws  understand  by  the  term.  I  daresay 
sucli  men  may  have  added  to  their  knowledge  skill 
as  workmen,  but  this  did  not  detract  from  their 
power  as  artists.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  -we,  as  architects,  not  being  in  the  modern 
sense  workmen,  are  to  give  over  our  profession  into 
the  hands  of  the  masons  and  carpenters  of  the  day. 
Even  were  we  disposed  to  do  so,  and  even  if  a  clear 
ca>-c  were  made  out  that  wo  ought  to  do  so.  unfor- 
tunately what  wc  know  of  our  workmen  does  not 
give  us  much  encoiirjigement  to  take  that  course. 
(Hear,  bear.)  The  fact  is  that  tlie  circumstances  of 
our  day  are  entirely  different  to  those  of  the  days 
of  the  great  Mediicva!  builders.  We  must  do  wliat 
nil  sensible  men  have  clone  at  all  periods  of  tlio 
-world's  history — accommodate  ourselves  thoroughly 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed, 
and  make  the  very  best  of  those  circumstances.  M*e 
should  make  the  best  use  of  the  facilities  at  our 
command,  and  set  our  faces  like  a  flint  against  the 
degrading  customs  and  follies  of  our  day,  but  we 
should  not  attempt  to  alter  that  which  is  not  within 
our  reach.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  make  ourselves  as 
perfect  in  our  art  as  we  can  by  diligent  study.  One 
valuable  means  of  perfecting  our  knowledge  of 
architecture  is  by  measuring,  sketching,  and  study- 
ing over  and  over  again  such  buiUlings  as  those  we 
have  now  around  us,  till  wo  have  mastered  their 
principles,  and  have  thoroughly  imbued  our  minils 
with  the  character  of  their  detail.  If  we  do  this 
with  anything  like  system  we  shall  do.  We  ought 
at  least  to  attempt  it.  Some  of  us  have  done  so. 
with  more  or  less  success.  Unhappily,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  so  polite  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts. 
There  is  a  residuum  of  architects  who  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  cultivation  of  their  artistic 
powers:  who  are  architects  only  in  name,  and  whose 
works  are  a  disgrace  to  the  architectural  works  of 
the  nation.  These  men  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
country.  They  till  London  and  our  provincial 
towns,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  beautiful  country,  with 
buildings  of  a  most  degrading  character.  If  the 
writers  in  reviews  and  newspapers  would  decline  to 
receive  this  miserable  overtlow  of  barbjirism  and 
ugliness,  they  would  do  much  more  good  than  by 
directing  their  philippics  against  the  works  of  the 
truest  and  most  artistic  of  our  architects.  (Cheers.) 
If,  however,  those  among  us  who  are  true  artists  are 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  our  art — like  the 
Chinese  potter  who  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  bis  furnace  as  a  propitiatory  .sacrifice  to  ensure 
the  success  of  his  work — we  must  be  content ;  though 
J  hope,  if  we  are  to  be  sacrificed,  our  work  will 
not  pass  into  the  hands  of  that  residuum  of  so-called 
architects  to  which  I  have  referred,  nor  indeed,  into 
the  hands  of  any  mere  workmen.  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable race  of  young  architects  coming  up — men 
not  much  known  and  very  little  patronised  by  the 
public,  but  men  who  are  following  up  heart  and 
soul  the  work  which  their  predecessors  have  at- 
tempted— the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  in  this 
country;  and  whether  we  are  allowed  to  go  on  to 
the  natural  end  of  our  term,  or  whether  wc  are  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  behest  of  newsjiapers  and  reviews, 
I  hope  it  will  be  to  the  school  of  rising  architects 
I  have  mentioned  that  our  works  will  be  committed, 
fitr  then  we  shall  have  hope  for  the  future.  Hut  we 
must  not  be  content  with  this.  We  must  try  to 
enable  our  workmen  to  improve  also,  and  to  become 
more  fitted  for  their  work  than  they  are  now.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  now  among  them  an  amount  of 
ignorance — iniconscious  ignorance — which  is  degrad- 
ing to  them  and  disgraceful  to  ourselves.  It  is  for 
us,  besides  improving  ourselves,  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  improve  the  education  of  those  upon  who.se 
skill  we  have  to  depend  for  carrjMng  out  our  designs, 
and  I  think  that  as  we  shall  do  best  for  our  own 
culture  by  studying  such  buildings  as  these,  wc  shall 
be  doing  the  best  for  our  workmen  by  inducing  them 
to  ^tudy  them  in  like  manner  as  we  do  ourselves. 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Scott  concluded  by  pointing  out 
some  of  the  most  salient  points  in  the  restoration  of 
the  new  Chapter  House. 

Mr.  Stkkf.t.  in  proposing  a  TOte  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Scott  fur  his  interesting  address,  said  that  the 
lecturer  had  spoken  with  something  like  regret  at  the 
absence  of  any  record  of  the  names  of  the  architects 
who  had  built  that  minster.  Jle  (the  speaker)  wa-s 
pleased  to  say,  however,  that  there  was  every  pro- 
bability of  a  grateful  record  being  handed  ilowii  tt) 
posterity  of  the  man  who  had  saved  the  Chapter 
House  in  which  they  were  then  assembled.  That 
work  was  absolutely  Mr.  Scott's,  in  the  sense  of  his 


discovery  of  the  great  interest  it  possessed  and  the 
extreme  care  he  had  taken  to  trace  the  old  work. 
and,  finally,  in  lending  the  infiuence  of  his  great 
name  to  enable  the  Government  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  from  Parliament  for  the  restoration 
of  the  work  as  far  as  it  had  yet  gone.  It  was  not 
yet  completed,  but  some  day  he  hopeij,  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  windows  filled  with  glass  of 
a  little  better  kind  than  that  at  present  filling  them. 
So  much  having  been  done,  and  so  successfully,  be 
hoped  the  money  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
this  really  noble  work  would  not  be  grudged. 

Sir  \\'ALTEit  Stiulinc  seconded  the  motion  in 
highl\*  complimentary  terms. 

Mr.  Si'iriT  having  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
the  meeting  became  conversational  in  character,  i\Ir. 
Burges,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Waterhouso.  Mr.  Pain,  and 
other  gentlemen  asking  various  questions  as  to 
particular  features  of  the  Chapter  House,  Mr.  Scott 
courteously  replying.  Mr.  Scott  then  conducted  the 
party  to  the  recently-exposed-to-view  remains  of 
S.  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  was  the  infirmary 
chapel.  The  existing  part  of  the  old  ball  of  the 
infirmary  was  next  visited,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Scott  took  leave  of  the  party,  which  was  next 
conducted  by  Mr.  Coad  and  Mr.  Wright  (clerk  of 
the  works)  up  to  the  triforium  ;  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
Chapter  House — the  peculiar  construction  of  whicli 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Coad ;  between  the  roof  and 
vaulting  of  Henr}'  VII. 's  Chapel,  where  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fan-groining  was  examined  and  eagerly 
discussed;  below  again  into  the  crypt  of  the  Chapter 
House;  into  the  Chapels  of  S.  Kdmund  and  S. 
Nicholas ;  and  into  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel — the  tomb  of 
that  monarch  by  Torregiano  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. The  company,  after  spending  some  time  in 
mspecting  the  shrine  and  chapel  of  the  Confessor, 
visited  other  parts  of  the  building,  and  did  not  leave 
until  about  four  o'clock,  having  spent  four  or 
five  hours  in  a  very  pleasant  and,  it  is  to  be  assumed, 
profitable  manner. 

EVENING  MEETING.— ARCHITECTURAL 
ART.— COMPETITIONS. 

The  Sectional  Meeting,  nominally  devoted  to 
architectural  art,  took  place  at  Conduit-street  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  Sir  M.  Digby 
Wyatt  in  the  chair,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  meeting,  which  lasted  till  near 
eleven  o'clock,  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  com- 
petitions. 

chairman's    srEixir. — architects  and  their 

CRITICS. 

The  Chairman  said:  Gentlemen,  it  is  iu>t  often 
that  wc  Loudon  architects  have  the  opportunity  of 
rubbing  ourselves  and  sharpening  our  wits  against 
the  keen  intellects  of  our  country  brethren.  It  is 
more,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  architectural  art 
than  questions  of  architectural  practice  only  that 
this  reall}-  useful  instigation  of  one  another's  brains 
is  to  be  desired  in  our  professional  life.  The  sub- 
jects which  are  to  eugage  our  attention  to-night  are 
"Modern  Church  Architecture  in  Scotland,"  and 
'"Competitions."  On  both  of  these  I  have  no  doubt 
tliat  the  paper  and  documents  which  will  be  laid 
before  you  will  be  of  extreme  interest,  and  will 
engage  your  serious  attention.  I  do  not  intend  by 
any  lengthened  remarks  to  delay  you  at  all  from 
proceeding  to  address  j'ourselves  to  ^hese  questions, 
but  1  desire,  before  you  commence  witli  tliose  sub- 
jects, to  call  attention  for  one  moment,  not  so  niuch  to 
the  abuse  of  us  as  a  profession  which  is  so  very  freely 
indulged  in  by  the  public  and  the  press — for  as  to 
this  point  I  think  my  brother  on  Jlonday  evening 
did  ample  justice — but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
vindication  of  us  from  what  I  think  is  a  very  un- 
fair prejudice  against  us.  This  prejudice  consists  in 
the  supposition  that  we,  as  a  profession,  lag  a  little, 
■  if  not  a  great  way,  behind  other  professions.  This 
is  a  very  general  impression  throughout  the  country, 
and  comparisons  are  frequent  and  invidious  ;is  to 
our  position  in  relation  to  foreign  architects  of  the 
present  day,  or  to  our  own  architects  of  the  past. 
Now,  nobody  who  thinks  for  a  moment  wliat  our 
daily  duties  are,  what  numerous  and  varying  ques- 
tions and  c<mditions  wc  have  to  consider,  aiitl  what 
our  position  is  in  relation  to  general  education  and 
t<i  the  march  of  civilisation,  can  fail  to  see  that  our 
whole  intellectual  powers  must  be  most  actively 
exerciseil.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  whole  economy  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  an  econ<imy  of  the  most 
complex  kind,  involving  not  <inly  questions  of  science, 
(juestions  of  prudence,  and  questions  of  combinations 
of  art  methods,  but  other  (luestions  which  lifty  years 
ago  were  never  thought  of.  We  have  in  the  present 
day  an  architect  called  upon  to  design  decorations 
for  a  cathedral  on  a  very  large  scale,  wliereas 
formerly  a  painter  would  have  becu  called  in.  (Jnr 
duties  have  become  more  multifarious  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation.     I  am  not  aware  that  anybody 


who  considers  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  large  cities;  that  we  have  so  great  a  demand 
made  upon  us  for  church  architecture;  that  so  much 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  the  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  and  other  structures  throughout  the 
country ;  and  that  there  have  been  built  a  large 
number  of  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  &c., 
rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  civilisation  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  and  which  are  the  growths 
of  comparatively  recent  years — I  say,  considering 
all  these  things,  I  am  not  aware  that  architects  have 
in  the  slightest  degree  failed  in  doing  what  they 
have  been  called  upon  by  the  public  to  do.  I  think 
that  the  more  our  real  position  is  known  to  the 
public,  the  more  we  stand  before  the  world — and, 
above  all,  stand  together — the  more  will  the  position 
which  we  occupy  be  esteemed  and  valued.  (Applause.) 
I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr. 
Honeyman  to  read  his  paper  on  modern  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Mr.  John  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  then  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

ON    MODERN    SCOTTISH     ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

We  cannot  intelligently  consider  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  church  art  apart  from  church  history.  In 
Scotland,  as  we  shall  find,  the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  had  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  art  of  the  country.  First  of  all,  the  character 
of  the  Reformation,  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  op- 
position and  hatred  to  anything  which  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Popery  which  distinguished  the 
Reformers,  led  to  the  almost  total  annihilation  of 
the  Mediaeval  churches.  These  were  the  "nests," 
redolent  not  of  sanctity  but  superstition,  so 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Knox  and  his  followers,  and 
they  were  mercilessly  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  now, 
unlike  j'our  more  fortunate  country,  Scotland  is 
almost  destitute  of  Mediaeval  parish  churches.  This 
deplorable  and  exaggerated  iconoclasm  was,  of  course, 
but  the  natural  product  of  the  reaction  from  old 
abuses  on  men  of  strong  convictions  and  determined 
will ;  but  the  austerity  and  contempt  for  all  external 
accessories  then  inculcated  stamped  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  with  a  character  which  is  re- 
cognisable even  now,  and  which  necessarily  affected 
and  still  affects  the  architecture  of  her  buildings  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  The  early  churches,  often 
built  from  the  ruins  (the  rultle  of  the  ruins  chiefly) 
of  tlieir  be^autiful  predecessors,  were  not  only  ngly 
but  uncomfortable — on  principle,  I  presume — and 
these  pecuHarities  were  lovingly  adhered  to,  with  few 
exceptions,  till  avery  recent  period.  The  exceptions 
occurred  chiefiy  in  the  larger  towns,  and  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  circumstances,  the  first  churches 
erected  with  anj*  pretension  to  architectural  character 
were  not  Gothic.  If,  as  the  lieformers  apparently 
believed,  tlie  architecture  was  potent  to  propagate 
the  infection  of  idolatry,  their  successors  seemed 
to  prefer  the  idolatry  of  Greece  and  Rome  to 
that  of  Christendom,  or  perhaps  they  wisely 
concluded  that  there  would  be  less  risk  from 
contact  with  a  style  which  could  claim  so  little  vital 
connection  with  its  ancient  source.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing,  however,  that  during  the  period  of  the 
Classic  revival,  the  Presbyterians  were  not  alone  in 
Iheir  preference  for  churches  in  the  Classic  style, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  well-known  examples 
here,  and  it  may  be  fairly  queationoil  whether,  after 
all  (having  regard  to  the  special  recpiirenients  of  the 
building),  the  Classic  style  is  not  absolutely  the 
most  suitable  for  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship. 
Before  referring  more  particularly  to  these  require- 
ments, it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  rapidly  at  some 
of  the  more  recent  events  which  have  chiefiy  con- 
tributed to  foster  a  spirit  of  liberality  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  unknown  to  former  generations  of 
Presbyterians.  Addressing  as  1  now  do  an  English 
audience,  I  may  assume,  1  think,  that  you  do  not 
know  much  about  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  still 
less,  probably,  about  the  churches  of  Scotland.  Let 
me  explain,  then,  that  besides  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land—the Established  Church — there  arc  two  large 
bodies  of  Presbyterians — the  Pree  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church — besiiles  some  smaller 
bodies  holding  doctrines  in  all  essential  particulars 
identical,  and  differing  only  in  their  relation  to  the 
civil  power.  Their  forms  of  worship  are  alike,  and 
their  requirements,  therefore,  in  tlie  shape  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings  are  precisely  similar.  Mostof  the 
secessions  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  had 
their  origin  in  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
patrouiige  and  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  These  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  originated  in 
17.'ivJ.  Its  adherents  are  entirely  opposed  on  principle 
to  State  patronage,  or  even  State  aid.  They  are 
"voluntaries"  pure  and  simple.  The  Free  Church 
occupies  a  somewhat  different  position.  It  came  into 
existence  in  1843,  and  was  the  result  of  adisruptiou 
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rather  than   a  secession.     The  bone  of  contention 
•was,    as   in   other    cases,    the     interference  of  the 
civil  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  the  extent 
to    -which    such    interference    might    be    tolerated. 
The    Evangelical    party,     which     constituted    the 
majority  of  the  Church's  supreme  court — the  General 
Assembly — dissatisfied  with  the  position  assumed  by 
the  Cro-wn,  and   after  vainly   protesting  against   it, 
decided  that  it  was    incumbent  upon  them   to   sever 
the  connection  between   the  Church  and  the   State. 
They    accordingly  did  so,  and  left   the   Established 
Church,  maintaining  that  they  were  still  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  though    voluntarily,  and    they  hoped, 
temporarily,  disestablished  and  free.     Now,  the  great 
extent  of  this  secession    and  its  peculiar  character 
contributed   more,  directly   and    indirectly,    to  the 
advancement  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland 
than  anything,  or  probably    all  else  which  had   oc- 
curred since  the  period   of  the    Reformation.     Bad 
as  the  old  parish  cliurches  for  the  most  part  were,  the 
Dis.senters,  previous  to  the  disruption   in  1843,    had 
gener.allv    been  contented  with    worse.     The   great 
majority  of  the  people  would  have  thought  it  some- 
thing scandalous  if  the   Dissenters  had  ventured  to 
erect  a  steeple  or  swing  a  bell,  and  they,  apparently 
acquiescing  in  the  popular  estimate  of  their  position, 
if  not  deterred  by  actu.al legal  enactment,  did  neither. 
Their    buildings     were    always     unobtrusive     and 
generally    unadorned,  and    their    influence  on    the 
ecclesiastical  art  of  the  country  was  not  appreciable. 
The  Free  CInirch,  however,  inaugurated   a  totally 
different  state  of  matters  ;  claiming,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  be  de/ncto  the  Church  of    Scotland,  she  had    no 
scruples    about  bells    or  steeples.      Her     places    of 
worship,  too,  were  never  called  chapels  or  "meeting- 
houses," but  churches ;  and   they   were    named   not 
after  the  streets  or   localities  in  which    thev   were 
situated,  but  after  the  churches  which  had  been   left 
hehind,  and    thus  we  soon  had  S.  George's  Church 
and  Free    S.  George's,    S.    Stephen's   and   Free  S. 
Stephen's,  and  so  on.     The  effect  of  this  great  move- 
ment on  church  architecture   was,  of  course,  not  im- 
mediately apparent.     It  required  immense  energy  to 
provide   accommodation    of  any  kind  for  the    con- 
gregations which  had  so  suddenly  become  houseless, 
and  churches  were    at   first    erected   of    the   most 
economical  construction  consistent  with   a  moderate 
amount  of  comfort,  aud  utterly  regardless  of  archi- 
tectural effect ;  but  as  the  Church  became  consoli- 
dated, and   its   members   accustomed    to   liberality, 
one  congregation  came  to  vie  with  another  in  the 
completeness  and  beauty  of  its  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
and  the  makeshift  erections  of  the  disruption  era 
were  in   a  great  measure    swept  away.     In   every 
town,  and  almost  in  every  village,  the  Free  Church 
towers  and  spires  became  conspicuous,  and  the  Free 
Church  bells  held  their  own,    at  least  with  those  of 
the  Established  Cliurch.     Now,  this  was  a  distinct 
innovation.     It  was  something  new  for  Dissenters 
to  assume  this  position  of  equality  with  the  Church 
Established  ;  and  the  moven\ent  required  only  to  be 
initiated  to  be  readily  followed  by  other  non-estab- 
lished churches,  with  obvious  results  on  the  develop- 
ment   of    ecclesiastical    architecture.     Emancipated 
from  the  restraints  of  any  sentimental  delicacy  as 
t»  the  relative  position  of  the  Establishment,  United 
Presbyterians,  Independents,   Wcsleyans,  and  other 
sects,  as  well  as  Free  Church  congregations,  thence- 
forward aimed  at  beauty  as  well  as  comfort  in  their 
buildings,  and  many  of  them  during  the  last  twenty 
vears  have  not  grudged  to  spend  from  £10,1)00  to 
£20,000  for  tlie  attainment  of  these  objects,  with 
results  which  to  some  extent  at  least  I  shall  presently 
bring  under  your  notice. 

Coincident  with  the  growing  appreciation  of  art, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  arose  a  liberality  of 
sentiment  regarding  religion  and  all  its  accessories, 
which  year  by  year  is  becoming  more  marked,  and 
which  has  aheady  greatly  changed  for  the  better 
the  old-fashioned"  services  of  the  Scotch  churches. 
This  has  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  introduction 
of  organs  and  trained  choirs,  stained  glass  windows, 
coloured  mural  decoration,  appropriate  furniture, 
and  many  minor  changes,  which,  but  a  short  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  regarded  by  all 
devout  Presbyterians  with  superstitious  abhorrence. 
The  position,  then,  to  which  the  Presbyterians  (both 
established  and  disestablished)  have  attained  is  this 
— they  have  now  no  conscientious  scruples  about 
the  use  of  any  particular  style  of  architecture,  nor 
about  the  use  of  any  amount  or  style  of  ornament, 
their  aspiVations  in  this  direction  being  for  the  most 
part  limited  only  by  the  means  at  their  dispo.sal ; 
they  have  become  alive  to  the  propriety  of  making 
the"  House  of  God  in  some  measure  worthy  of  its 
sacred  dedication,  and  while  still  hampered  by  much 
ignorance,  they  are  honestly  and  earnestly  struggling 
towards  the  attainment  of  better  things.  In  such 
circumstances  much  must  depend  upon  the  direction 
given  to  their  efforts  by  the  .architects  of  the  country. 


As  one  of  them,  X  am  very  sensible  that  a  grave 
responsibility  rests  upon  us,  and  not  very  sensible  of 
power  adequately  to  meet  it. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  detail  the  special  require- 
ments of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  then  briefly  to 
describe  some  ex"amples  of  which  I  have  illustra- 
tions. And  I  mav  here  explain  that,  owing  to  the 
very  limited  time  at  mv  disposal  after  agreeing  to 
prepare  this  paper,  I  found  it  to  be  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  collect  materials  from  a  distance,  and  the 
illustrations  are  therefore  almost  entirely  from  the 
west  of  Scotland. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  is  an 
auditorium— a  lecture  room— a  place  where  a  con- 
gregation can  comfortably  see  and  hear  their  minister. 
Till  recently  this  alone  was  required,  regardless  of 
form  or  appearance,  so  long,  at  least,  as  there  was  no 
resemblance  to  a  Koman  Catholic  Cliurch,  no  image, 
and  no  ornament  of  symbolic  meaning.     No  part  of 
the  church  is  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  another ; 
it  is  never  formally  consecrated,  and  so  little  does  any 
idea  of  peculiar  sanctity  attach  to  it,  that  the  average 
Presbyterian  would  never  dre.am  of  taking  off  his  hat 
in  it  'except  during   divine  service.     It  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  used    for    social,    and    occasionallj^    for 
political  meetings.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  place  of  meeting— 
a  meeting-house,  rather  than  a  church— a  house  of 
worship.     As  the  sermon  is  the  chief  feature  in  the 
service,  the    pulpit    naturally    is    the    chief  feature 
in    the    church  ;  and    a    very    remarkable    feature 
it    sometimes    is— especially    where     there     is    no 
other.     (Laughter.)    In  every  well-arranged  Presby- 
terian   Chiu-ch    the    pulpit    must    be    the    central 
point    with   reference    to    which    all   else   must   be 
designed.     The  pews  must  be  so  disposed  that  every 
ene'of  the  congregation  may  see  the   preacher,  and 
hear  him  easilv  and  distinctly ;  otherwise  they  would 
lose  not  onlv"  the   sermon,  but  the  prayers,   these 
being,  as  yo"u  are  probably  aware,  extemporaneous. 
It  is '  wonderful  how  much  the  form  of  a  building 
fulfilling  these  conditions  may  be  varied  ;  we  have 
churches  simply  square  on  plan,  others  oblong,  or 
oval   with  concentric   pews— some   cruciform,    and 
otliers    y-shapcd,    some   with    galleries    and    some 
without,  some  divided  into   aisles  by  stone  or  iron 
piers,  with  or  without  clerestories,  whilst  others  have 
single  roofs  of  great  span  with  flat  plastered  ceilings; 
and,  of  course,  even  in  these  there  ai-e  endless  dif- 
ferences in  detail. 

The  altered  character    of  the    churches  and   the 
growing  good  taste  of  the  community  has  led  to  a 
recognition  of    the    incongruity    of    any   meetings, 
exce"pt  for  divine  service,  being  held  in  the  church. 
Hence  it  is  now  considered  necessary  to  build,    in 
connection  with  the  church,  a  good  sized  hall  capable 
of  accommodating  from  two  to  three  hundred  persons. 
The  hall  is  used  for   sabbath  schools,  meetings  for 
the  practice  of  sacred  music,  prayer,  and  other  meet- 
ings, and  is  a  very  useful  adjunct.     Besides  the  hall, 
the  '  apartments    now    generally    provided    are— a 
session  house,  or  manager's  room,  available  also  for 
sabbath  classes  ;  a  vestry  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
clergyman  ;  a  waiting  room  for  tlie  use  of  ladies, 
and  several    retiring   rooms    and    lavatories;     and 
besides  all  these  a  beadle's  house  is  very  often  added. 
It  is  sometimes  extremely  diflicult  to   arrange  all 
these  apartments  on  the  available  site,  especially  in 
towns ;  verv  often  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  in  the 
basemeut,  and  the  church  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  three-storied  building.     Of  course  all  these  addi- 
tional rooms  are  innovations.  lu  "  the  good  old  times  " 
no  such   supplementary  accommodation  was  dreamt 
of.     Even  a  vestry  was  by  no  means  universally 
provided,  and   I    could  name  many  parish  churches, 
some  of  them   of  rather  a  superior  character,  which 
have  nothing  of  thekindevennow.  Inconnectionwith 
this  evidence  of  parsimony,  it  may  be   interesting 
to  note  a   circumstance  which,   no    doubt,   greatly 
conduced  to  the   depression  of   church  architecture 
throughout  tlie  country  for  many  generations.     In 
the  rural  p,ari3hes  the  burden  of  repairing  or  rebuilding 
tlie  parish  churches  rested — as  indeed  it  still  does — 
on  the  "  heritors,"   that  is,  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  mass  of  the  population  took  the  full  beuetit  of 
their  exemption,    and  were  quite  unaccustomed  to 
contribute  voluntarily  for    any  parochial    purpose. 
Quite  naturally,  in  these  circumstances,  the  heritors 
refused  to  speiid  a  penny  more  than  they  were  com 
pelled  to-do;  and  if,   unhapnily,  a  new  church  was 
required,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  erection  was 
more  utterly  devoid  of  form  and  comeliness  than  the 
barn  of  thelaird's  home  farm.     There  were  excep- 
tions, of  course,    but  the  great  majority    of  rural 
parish  churches  erei-ted  before  the  cominencement  of 
the  present   century  were  hideous  in  the  extreme. 
Things  in  this  respect  have  greatly  changed   for  the 
better  ;  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  all  sections 
of  the  church — established  as  well  as  disestablished — 
have  become  accustomed  to  voluntary    effort  in  a 
very  great  measure,  aud  inspired  by  higher  aims,  and 


I  can  hardly  believe  that  parish  churches,  such  as  I 
have   just    referred    to,    would  be    tolerated   now. 
Among  the  oldest  of   the   churches   built  since  the 
Reformation  we  find  some  very  curious  attempts  at 
the  revival  of  Gothic  forms.     I  shall  only  refer  to 
the  old  College  church,   erected  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  and  Renfrew  parish  church  (photographs  of 
which  "were  exhibited).  About  a  century  later  several 
importaut  churches  were  erected,  especially  in  our 
large    towns.     S.  Andrews,    Glasgow,    is    a    good 
example  of  this  class  of  buildings.     It  is  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  S.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  there   is  some 
similarity.     There  is  a  similar  portico  and  a  similar 
plan,but  the  spu-e  is  inferior,  as  is  theexterior  generally. 
The  interior  is  exceedingly  good  ;  it  is  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns  supporting 
vaulted  ceilings,  the  whole,  except  the  ceilings,  being 
of  polished  freestone.     This  church  was  erected  in 
1730.     The   architect    is    not    known;    app.arently 
there  was   none.       According  to  a   minute    of    the 
Town  Council,  still  e.xtant,  two  joiners  submitted 
competitiou  plans,  and  the  design  of  one  of  them  was 
approved  of,  and  he  was  employed  to  erect  the  budd- 
ing accordingly  (laughter).     Those  who  think  with 
the  Quarterhj  reviewer  will,  of   course,  not  be  sur- 
prised at    the  excellent  result    (laughter).     I  may 
mention,  however,  that  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
worthy  joiner  had  secured  the  services  of  an  itinerant 
Londo'n  architect— (laughter)— which  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  believe,  especially  as  London  architects  are 
found  poaching  upon  our  preserves  even   unto  the 
present  dav  !   (loud  laughter). 

Mr.  HoNEYM.VN  supplemented  his  paper  by  a  fe-w 
remarks,  in  which  he  said  that  he  aud  his  fellow 
architects  in  Scotland  felt  deeply  indebted  to  the 
architects  of  England,  more  particularly  to  such 
meu  as  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  good 
example  thev  had  set  in  reviving  the  Gothic  style 
ol  architecture  for  the  purposes  of  our  own  day, 
and  especiaUy  for  churches.  English  architects  had 
meisured  and  sketched  and  studied  the  too-long- 
neglected  and  noble  works  of  the  Gothic  period  long 
before  their  Scottish  brethren  did  so,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  profession  throughout  the  country 
was  deeply  indebted  to  such  pioneers.  Scotch  archi- 
tects had  "received  a  further  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
Gothic,  too,  from  the  fact  that  several  notable  build- 
ings had  been  erected  north  of  the  Tweed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  Jlr.  Street,  Mr.  Hay,  and  others. 

Mr.  Strekt,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Houeymau  for  his  paper,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  assisted  him  by  supplying  the  large  number  of 
photographs  and  drawings  shown,  remarked  that 
Scotch  architects  had  no  doubt  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with  \\\  respect  to  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
but  thev  seemed  to  be  on  the  right  road  to  a  satis- 
factory" solution  of  the  problem  which  was  set  them. 
He  was  remarkably  pleased,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
advance  in  art  shown  by  the  works  exhibited,  and 
if  he  might  give  a  word  of  advice  to  his  Scottish 
friends  it  would  be  to  regard  their  Gothic  churches 
more  in  the  light  of  Medieval  halls,  and  to  study 
well  the  best  examples  of  this  type  of  building.  He 
advised  English  architects,  too,  to  study,  measure, 
and  sketch  the  Gothic  churches  and  remains  in  Scot- 
laud.  This  was  a  comparatively  unworked  mine, 
but  one  which  would  well  repay  diligeut  study.  He 
cordially  congratulated  Scotch  architects  on  theu- 
praisew'orthy  attempts  to  engraft  Gothic  architec- 
ture upon  Presbyterian  buildings.     (Hear,  hear.)  ^ 

Professor  Keru  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  proposition,  as  it  was  mainly  at  his  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Honeyman  had  consented  to  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Glasgow 
he  (the  Professor)  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
progress  being  made  in  matters  architectural  in 
that  city,  and  he  thought  some  account  of  what  was 
being  done  there  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute.  The  Professor  suggested 
that  this  resolution  should  also  have  a  wider  scope, 
and  take  the  form  of  a  kind  of  greeting  to  the  1  re- 
sident of  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Association, 
Mr.  Thomson—"  Greek  Thomson,"  as  he  was  called, 
"  the  last  of  the  Greeks"— and  to  Scotch  architects 
generally.  This  suggestion  having  been  received  by 
acclamation,  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  Mr.  Honeyman  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply. 

COJIPETITIOSS. 

The  Conference  next  turned  its  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Competitions.  The  following  is  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  last  year's  Conference 
to  consider  the  subject : — 

neim-t  of  the  Committee  on  Ompetilions. 

At  the  final  "meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects,  held  at  the  Institute  ou  May  2i:,  ls,l,tUo 
followiuK  rosohition  was  pas.sed :— "That  witli  reler- 
ence  to  the  subject  of  •  Architectural  Competitions, 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
special  and  permauent  Committee— viz..  one  member 
from  the  Council,  one  member  rom  the  Fellows,  oua 
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member  from  tlio  Aesociates,  one  member  from  the 
Arrhitectural  Alliance,  one  member  from  the  Arcliitec- 
tunil  Association,  with  the  uddilion  of  Mr.  A.  Strong, 
who  will  aid  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Institute  in  ascer- 
tuining  the  views  of  provincial  architects  on  these 
msftters.  That  this  Committee  hi-  requested  to  take 
into  consideration  the  various  papers  or  proposals  that 
have  been  issued  on  this  subject  by  the  Institute,  by 
the  Alliance,  and  by  the  Association,  ami  to  base  on 
those  documents,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
obtained,  someclearand  short  conditions,  which,  when 
fully  sanctioned,  as  hereafter  described,  shall  be  issued 
a^  a  document  to  be  generally  adopted  by  all  architects 
in  professional  competitions.  That  this  report,  when 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  and  confirmed  at  a  Special 
General  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  duly  convened  for 
the  purpose,  be  forwarded  to  those  members  residing 
in  the  provinces  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  this 
Conference  ;  and  that  the  same  report  be  submitted  for 
approval  at  the  next  general  Conference  (which  it  is 
hoped  the  Council  will  convene  in  the  month  of  June, 
1872).  80  as  to  ensure  perfect  unanimity  of  action  and 
opinion  amongst  architects  practising  in  this  country. 
That  this  Committee  shall  be  requested  to  act  as  a 
Permanent  Committee,  to  put  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  all  promoters  of  eompetions,  forwarding 
them  a  copy  of  the  several  conditions  agreed  -ui)on  as 
the  onlj'  terms  on  which  architects  should  enter  upon 
the  competition,  and  publis-hing  in  the  professional 
papers  the  result  of  this  communication  for  the  infor- 
mation of  competitors  and  of  the  public,  it  being 
understood  that  this  action  shall  not  take  place  until 
after  the  report  has  been  discussed  and  confirmed  at 
the  Conference  in  1872." 

In  accordance  witli  tlie  above  resolution  the  special 
Committee  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
consider  the  subject  of  architectural  competitions  beg 
to  report  that  they  held  several  meetings  prior  to  the 
27th  of  November,  1S72,  on  which  day  a  series  of  (jues- 
tions  was  tnmsmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
to  the  Architectural  Association,  to  the  Koyal  Institute 
of  Ireland,  to  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  to 
the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  to  the  Birming- 
ham, Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  Architectural 
Societies,  to  the  Northern  and  Nottingham  Archi- 
tectural Associations,  and  to  such  other  architects  as 
appeared  upon  the  list  of  names  prepared  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Conference.  The  answers  received — 
oighty-two  sets  in  number  —  were  collected  and 
wheduled,  and  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  vour 
Committee.  The  experience  and  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  contributors  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 

Q.  1. — What  experience  you  hme  had  in  competi- 
tions, whether  open  or  limited;  in  what  classes  of 
buildings  ;  whether  at  the  instance  of  public  bodies  or 
private  promoters ;  and  whether  the  decisions  have 
been  arrived  at  with  or  without  professional  advice. 

A.  1. — Considerable  experience  of  the  most  varied 
kind  in  both  public  and  private  competitions,  instances 
and  results  being  given  by  name,  mostly  without  pro- 
fessional advice. 

Q-  2.— What  views  you  have  formed  of  the  cus- 
tomary management  of  competitions;  whether  you 
have  found  them  to  be  generally  conducted  with  fair- 
ness ;  what  improvements  you  can  suggest  in  such 
management  ;  and  what  means  you  would  propose  for 
securing  the  adoption  of  such  improvements. 

A.  2.— Management  "generally "  and  "always " 
unfair,  owing  chietly  to  the  ignorance  of  building 
committees.  Improvements  suggested:  Standing 
Institute  Committee  to  assist  promoters  by  advice ; 
standing  advertisement  of  "suggestions  to  pro- 
moters ;"  a  table  of  rules  ;  more  complete  information 
in  the  instructions;  drawings  to  be  less  elaborate; 
ultimate  employment  to  depend  on  estimate  being 
within  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sum  named  ;  non- 
adherence  to  instructions  to  exclude ;  professional 
assistance. 

Q.  3.— What  advantages,  or  the  reverse,  you  consider 
have  accrued  to  the  profession  by  the  practice  of  com- 
petition ;  whether  in  your  experience  it  has  really 
afforded  to  meritorious  architects  a  better  opportunity 
of  advancement  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had  ; 
and  how  far  the  interests  of  other  architects  of  equal 
ability  have  been  affected  thereby. 

A.  ."J.— The  advantages  to  the  profession  at  large 
have  been  "ncne"  and  "few."  Competitions  are 
allowed  to  be  advantageous  if  conducted  with  fairness. 
The  ."vstem  is  thought  to  afford  untried  members  of 
the  profession  certain  opportunities,  whilst  it  increases 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  interest  of  other 
architects  of  etjual  ability  often  prejudicially  affected. 

Q-  ■*. — Whether  you  have  found  from  vour  own 
knowledge,  that  the  selection  of  a  successful  design  is 
determined,  as  a  rule,  by  the  actual  practical  merits  of 
the  design  ;  or  whether  by  any  other  causes  which  you 
can  mention;  also  whether  the  successful  competitor 
has  generally  been  employed  to  carry  out  the  work, 
and  if  not.  why. 

A.  4.— Selection  not  determined  by  merit.  Causes 
for  selection  :  showy  drawings,  false  estimates,  and 
private  friends  on  the  building  committee.  The 
successful  competitor  generally  employed  to  carry  out 
the  work. 

Q.  6.— Wliat  idea  yiftu  have  formed  of  the  prime  cost 
of  -a  competition  design,  in  money  out  of  pocket  for 
clerks'  and  other  assistance,  kc,  with  reference  to  pir- 
ttcularcASes  and  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings; 
and  what  ought  to  be  allowed  beyond  this  for  the 
architect's  own  time. 

A.  .V — Kxperienco  as  to  prime  cost  extremely 
various,  ranging  from  i  to  20  per  cent.,  and  from  Zl  to 
£800,  own  time  not  included. 

Q.  <l. — M'hether  in  your  opinion  tlie  condition  fre- 
queatly  laid  down  by  Cummiitees,  requiring  the  success- 


ful architect  to  let  the  premium  merge  in  his  ordinary 
professicmal  commission,  is  justilied  by  the  idea  tliat 
the  labour  expended  upon  the  premiated  design  materi- 
ally diminishes  his  subse<]uent  labour. 

A.  (i. — The  practice  of  "merging  the  commission" 
is  not  justilied. 

(l.  7. — Whether  you  have  been  engaged  in  competi- 
tions when  all  the  competitors  were  paid  for  their 
designs  ;  or  whether  in  cases  where  no  premium  has 
been  offered  at  all  (except  promised  employment  ou 
the  i)roposed  building) ;  and  in  each  such  case  what 
have  been  the  results,  and  what  opinion  you  have 
formed  upon  the  merits  of  the  system. 

A.  7. — Kxperience  in  cases  where  all  competitors 
were  paid,  or  where  no  premium  except  promised 
employment,  is  nearly  equally  divided.  Opinions  in 
the  former  class,  that  better  designs  were  obtained, 
and  that  jirivate  friends  decide  the  iiuestion.  Oi)i[iions 
in  the  latter  class,  that  there  should  always  be  an  offer 
of  premiums. 

t2.  S.— What  recommendations  your  experience  leads 
you  to  make  with  regard  to  the  number,  character,  and 
scale  of  the  drawings  which  ought  to  be  required  to  be 
submitted  in  a  com])etitiou  ;  what  value  you  attach  to 
a  public  exhibition  of  the  designs,  either  before  or  after 
the  selection  ;  and  what  benefit  you  consider  to  accrue 
from  the  employment  of  a  professional  judge. 

A.  8.— Recommendations  :  the  drawings  to  have  the 
character  of  preliminary  sketches  only  ;  to  be  only  as 
many  as  are  strictly  necessary  ;  no  coloured  drawings; 
perspectives  to  be  uniform  in  number  and  size,  and 
etched,  or  in  sepia,  or  in  single  tint.  Scale  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth.  Exhibition  after  the  award. 
Professional  advice  very  desirable  in  order  to  ensure 
adliereuce  to  instructions,  and  to  judge  as  to  suitability 
and  cost. 

M'ith  this  material  at  hand,  and  aided  by  the  Insti- 
tute report  of  18.19,  the  lleport  of  the  Architectural 
Association  in  1>!4'J,  the  proceedings  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1871,  information  as  to  the  practice  in 
France,  and  a  copy  of  the  Code  of  Kules  in  general 
use  throughout  Germany  since  18  (.18,  your  committee 
continued  their  meetings  ;  and  now  beg  to  submit,  as 
the  result  of  their  attentive  deliberations,  the  follow- 
ing draft  of  a  series  of  rules,  which  they  hope  may 
meet  with  tlie  approval  of  the  General  Conference  of 
1S72.  They  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
great  and  manifold  evils  arising  from  the  defective 
system  upon  which  competitions  have  been  hitherto 
conducted  in  regard  not  only  to  the  private  interest 
but  also  to  the  public  reputation  of  the  profession,  and 
they  believe  that  these  evils  might,  inagreat  measure, 
be  rectified  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  Code  of 
Kules  as  they  now  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Charlks  Barry. 

KoBF.RT  Kehk. 

T.  Roger  S.mitii. 

T.  H.  Watson. 

K.  PiiENE  Spiers. 

Alfred  Strong,  Hon,  See.  of  CommiWe^ 
May  3,  1S72. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  regulations 
should  be  read  altogether,  and  discussed  afterwards, 
or  whether  they  should  be  read  and  discussed  one  by 
one.      The  latter  course  having  been  decided  upon, 

Jlr.  A.  Strong,  Hon.  Sec,  of  the  Committee,  read 
as  follows: — 

General  Jtctfulations   Propivted  by  the  Cimference  Com- 
m'Utet:  for  the  Conduct  of'  Architectural  Competitions* 

I. — The  promoters  of  every  competition  should 
appoint  one  or  more  fprofessional  assessors,  whose 
names  shall  be  published  in  the  advertisements  and 
instructions.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  these  assessors  : 
— («)  to  advise  upon  the  details  of  the  instructions  ; 
(/*)  to  determine  which  of  the  designs  conform  to 
those  instructions  ;  (c)  to  exclude  all  others;  and  (lO 
to  advise  the  promoters  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
designs  admitted  to  the  competition. 

This  regulation  was  unanimously  agreed  to  as  it 
stands.  Mr.  Stuong  then  read  the  second  regula- 
tion, which  was  also  agreed  to  without  discussion  : 

II. — Kvery  member  of  the  Committee  of  Adju- 
dication and  every  assessor  must  necessarily  abstain 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  competition,  or  in  the 
exeeution  of  the  proposed  work. 

TheSKCRETAUY  next  read  the  third  regulation  : 

III. — The  number  and  scale  of  the  re()uired  draw- 
ings must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  they  should  not 
be  more  in  number  or  to  a  larger  scale  than  neces- 
sary in  order  clearly  to  explain  the  design.  If  per- 
spective views  be  required,  the  instructions  should 
be  such  as  to  ensure  uniformity  of  size,  number, 
mode  of  colouring,  &c. 

This  regulation  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  The 
next  regulation  proposed  was  : 

IV. — Competitors  should  be  allowed  the  option  of 
using  a  motto,  or  signing  their  drawings. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  upon  this  regulation, 
which  was  eventually  struck  out  by  a  large  majority. 
The  fifth  regulation  proposed  was  as  follows  : 

V. — The  instructions  should  clearly  state  whether 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  will  be  strictly 
limited,  <ir  may  be  considered  as  approximate  only. 


•  As  will  be  seen  a  little  further  k)t\  in  this  report  nf 
the  Couference  proceediug.^,  this  beading  was  subse- 
qucDtly  amended. 


This  clause  also  gave  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  it  was  eventually  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion, after  the  word  "  whether,"  of  the  following 
words :  "  the  plans  are  to  be  marked  with  their 
authors'  names  or  by  mottoes,  and  whether."  The 
fifth  regulation,  as  amended  and  adopted,  therefore 
reads  as  follows : 

V. — The  instructions  should  cleariy  state  whether 
the  plans  are  to  be  marked  with  their  authors'  names 
or  b}'  mottoes,  and  whether  the  amount  proposed  to 
be  expended  will  be  strictly  limited,  or  may  be  con- 
sidered as  approximate  only. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  Committee  were  all  agreed 
to  with  but  little  discussion.  They  are  as  follows: — 
VI. — Designs  ought  to  be  excluded  from  competi- 
tion (a),  if  sent  in  after  the  period  named  (accidents 
in  transit  excepted) ;  (6),  if  in  violation  of  any  of 
the  instructions;  (r),  if  they  do  not  substantially 
give  the  accommodation  asked  for;  {d),  if  they  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  site,  and  (c),  if  the  assessor  (with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  a  surveyor)  should 
determine  that  their  probable  cost  will  exceed  by  ten 
per  cent,  the  intended  outlay,  or  the  estimate  of  the 
competitor. 

VII. — All  submitted  designs,  unless  exchtded 
under  rule  VI.,  should  be  publicly  exhibited  after 
the  final  award.  The  report  of  the  assessor  and  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  shall  be  published  at  the 
time  of  exhibition. 

VIII. — It  should  alway>:  be  an  undertaking  by  the 
parties  inviting  plans  in  competition  that — subject 
to  compliance  with  the  conditions,  especially  as  to  a 
tender  being  obtained  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
competitor's  estimate — the  author  of  the  desiga 
declared  to  be  the  best  is  to  be  emploj'etl  on  the  work 
if  carried  out,  subject  to  any  special  arrangements 
which  may  be  recommended  bj'  the  assessors  in  the 
interest  of  the  work. 

IX. — The  first  premium  should  not  be  less  than 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  proposed  outlay ;  it  is  not 
to  be  merged  in  the  commission,  but  must  be  subse- 
quentl\-  increased  by  one-half  per  cent,  if  the  pre- 
miated design  be  not  carried  out,  or  if  the  work  be 
abandoned.  Other  premiiims  should  be  offered,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  should  not  be  less  than 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  intended  outlay,  divided  into 
as  man}'  premiums  as  may  be  convenient.  The 
above  applies  to  works  over  £10,000  in  value;  in 
the  case  of  smaller  works  the  percentage  of  reran  - 
neration  should  be  increased.  In  cases  of  limited 
competition  each  competitor  should  receive  some 
payment  in  order  to  meet  his  expenses. 

X. — Designs  for  which  premiums  have  been 
adjudged  and  paid  ought  not  thereby  to  become  the 
property  of  the  promoters. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  foregoing  regula- 
tions collectively,  as  amended,  to  the  meeting,  re- 
marked that  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  adopted^ 
but  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations.  Per- 
sonally he  had  strong  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of 
competitions  as  a  general  thing,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  one  result  of  the  adoption  of  these  rules 
would  not  be  to  encourage  every  little  local  board 
and  every  small  vestry  to  entertain  the  impression 
that  in  any  petty  little  school-house  or  work  of  that 
kind  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  invite  a  competi- 
tion. (Hear,  hear.)  Ci»mpetitions  might  be  occa- 
sionally advantageous,  as  in  the  case  of  important 
national  works,  tliough  even  under  these  circum- 
stances their  utility  was  doubtful;  but  if  the  idea 
were  to  go  forth  that  the  Institute  had  issued  these 
regulations  with  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
competitions,  it  would  act  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  the  profession.  He  tlierefore  suggested  that  if 
the  regulations  were  adopted,  the  heading  which 
should  precede  them  should  read  as  follows : — • 
"  General  Regidatious  Adopted  by  the  Couference 
Committee  for  the  Conduct  of  Architectural 
(Competitions  in  Cases  in  which  Competition  shall  be 
Justified  by  the  Extent  and  Importance  of  the  AVork^ 
or  by  other  Special  Circumstances." 

The  Chairman's  suggestion  wa*  adopted  una- 
nimously, as  were  also  the  foregoing  regulations  as- 
amended,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Professor  Kkku  having  read  a  tentative  form  of 
conditions  for  a  competition  which  he  had  drawn 
up,  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Committee,  Chair- 
man, Ac,  were  unanimously  accorded,  aud  the 
meeting  terminated. 

The  further  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will 
be  reported  in  our  next. 


A.  Lavorton,  Esq.,  has  generously  decided  on  erect- 
ing a  new  Litei'ary  Institution  and  Boy's  School,  on  a 
very  conmi.mding  site  in  Weslbury,  Wilts.  The 
plans  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Stent,  of  War- 
minster, and  workmen  are  busy  levelling  and  pre- 
paring the  site,  which  is  on  the  side  of  a  piece  of 
rising  grouud. 
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NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— VIII. 

A  LOCOMOTIVE  engine  on  rails  cannot 
-^^  draw  its  due  load  up  steep  inclines,  and 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  a  long  line  of 
railway  cannot  be  made  without  cutting 
deeply  through  hills.  When  the  depth  much 
exceeds  100ft.,  a  tunnel  can  generally  be  made 
at  a  less  cost  than  an  ojjen  cutting,  especially 
when  the  ground  is  such  that  it  will  not  stand 
with  steep  slopes. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
about  80  miles  of  railway  tunnelling  have 
been  already  made,  the  greatest  length  of 
any  one  tunnel  being  a  little  more  than  three 
miles.  It  is  not  the  length,  however,  tliat  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  Very 
long  tunnels  are  generally  through  hard  rock, 
to  get  through  which  requires  certainly 
more  time,  but  less  ingenuity,  and  calls  for 
less  risk  of  life  or  limlj  than  is  necessary  in 
some  other  kinds  of  ground.  Considering 
the  size  of  the  excavation  required  to  be  made 
in  bad  ground — nearly  30ft.  in  height,  and 
about  the  same  in  width — to  make  such  an 
excavation  through  clay  or  loose  ground, 
great  exertions  must  be  made,  and  many 
precautions  taken,  to  ensure  success,  and 
especially  where  much  water  is  met  with. 
jNIucli  water,  however,  is  perhaps  more  often 
met  with  in  the  rock  tunnels. 

Foul  air,  chiefly  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  met 
with  in  passing  through  coal-beds  and  the 
contiguous  strata,  and  in  old  coal  hollows, 
from  which  the  coal  has  been  removed. 
Otherwise,  the  foul  air  that  causes  the  greatest 
inconvenience  in  tunnelling  is  that  produced 
by  exploding  powder  in  excavating  the 
tunnel.  The  shafts  are  generally  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  good  ventilation  after  the 
heading  has  been  driven  through,  and  until 
then  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  kept  up  by 
blowing  it  down  the  shafts  with  fans,  through 
sheet  iron  pipes  or  wooden  trunks. 

As  the  niunber  of  tipping  places  that  can 
be  arranged  at  the  head  of  an  embankment 
governs  the  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  an  open  cutting,  so  does  the  number  of 
shafts  that  can  be  sunk  govern  the  time  in 
which  a  tunnel  can  be  driven.  Shafts  are 
usually  from  100  to  200  yards  apart.  In  ordi- 
nary ground  they  should  not  exceed  100  yards 
apart  if  the  work  is  to  be  completed  in 
twelve  months,  but  more  often  the  distance 
is  200  yards  apart,  and  sometimes  more, 
owing  to  the  great  cost  of  sinking  deep  shafts, 
the  use  of  which,  moreover,  for  the  most 
part,  ceases  when  the  tunnel  has  been  opened. 
For  the  sake  of  opening  the  line  for  traffic 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  however,  a 
few  extra  thousands  spent  in  shaft-sinking 
may  be  justifiable  enough.  It  is  only  a 
question  whether  the  traffic  will  repay  the 
outlay,  and  as  the  presumption  is  that  the 
traffic  will  repay  the  main  outlay,  it  would 
seem  to  be  true  policy  to  ensure  that  the 
tunnels  shall  be  completed  by  the  time  the 
other  works  are  completed,  at  whatever  cost 
almost,  although  it  has  often  happened  that 
the  opening  of  a  line  otherwise  ready  has 
been  delayed  because  a  tunnel  was  not  so. 

The  line  of  a  tunnel  is  sometimes  curved,  but 
is  usually  straight.  The  line  of  a  straight 
tunnel  is  set  out  with  the  transit  instrument, 
the  telescope  of  which  is  mounted  on  high 
standards,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  completely 
round  on  its  axis.  For  accuracy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  instrument  firmly  fixed  on  a 
solid  bed  of  masonry,  and  as  there  are  usually 
obstructions  to  the  line  of  sight,  caused  by 
erections  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  the  transit 
instrument  is  elevated  on  a  pier  of  masonry, 
sometimes  30ft.  or  more,  which  is  surrounded 
by  an  outer  casing  or  weather  shell  of  poles 
and  boarding,  entirely  separated  from  the 
masonry  tower,  so  that  the  vibration  caused 
by  wind  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  in- 
strument. The  use  of  these  erections  ceasing 
before  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  the  ma- 
terials are  used  up  in  the  worljs.  When  the 
tunnel  is  curved,  however,  a  portable  theodo- 
lite is  necessary  with   which   to   set  out  the 


tangential  angles.  The  curve  is  not  difficult 
to  set  out  on  the  surface,  but  below  it  is  so. 
There  are  difficulties  also  with  the  centreing 
of  the  arches  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant objection  to  a  curved  railway  tunnel 
is  that  the  engine  drivers  cannot  see  the  ends 
of  the  tunnel  in  passing  through  it. 

Some  of  the  shafts  of  a  tunnel  are  usually 
left  open  for  ventilation,  but  the  number  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  seldom  so  many  as 
are  required  for  the  due  expedition  of  the 
work,  and  working  shafts,  in  addition  to  the 
permanent  shafts,  are  therefore  sunk  for  the 
latter  purpose  and  filled  in  again.  The  per- 
manent shafts  require  to  be  lined  with 
masonry — steined,  but  the  sides  of  the  work- 
ing shafts,  except  in  rock,  are  sufficiently 
supported  by  timbering.  About  Oft.  square 
is  a  usual  dimension,  but  the  proper  size 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  skips  intended  to 
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be  used,  and  this,  again,  upon  the  power  to  be 
employed  in  winding ;  for  the  shaft  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  one  skip  to  be  drawn 
up  at  the  same  time  that  another  is  being 
lowered,  and  to  pass  each  other  with  a  good 
clearance.  Oft.  allows  clearance  for  skips 
2ft.  6in.  square  at  the  top.  Where  the  ground 
in  which  the  tunnel  is  driven  throughout  is 
so  hard  that  but  small  progress  can  be  made  in 
a  given  time  fhe  skips  need  not  be  so  large, 
for  there  will  be  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  material  to  be  brought  up  daily, 
and  the  size  of  the  shafts  can  be  diminished 
accordingly  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
of  progress  may  be  such  as  to  oblige  a  large 
quantity  of  stuff  to  be  senjt  up  the  shaft  at 
each  turn,  and  then  Oft.  might  not  be  large 
enough.  But  8ft.  square  is  not  an  unusual 
dimension.  Fig.  0  represents  the  vertical 
section  of  a  timbered  shaft,  and  Fig.  10 
the  plan. 


After  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  about  7ft.,  horizontal  bars  are  laid  along 
the  sides,  the  ends  of  two  of  them  being 
notched  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  other  two, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  behind  one  pair  to  bear  longitudi- 
nally against  the  other  pair.  The  dimensions 
must  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Whole  timbers  12in. 
or  13in.  square  are  in  some  cases  necessary, 
while  in  others  a  dimension  of  6in.  or  Sin.  is 
sufficient ;  but  round  timber  does  very  well ; 
larch  of  Sin.  or  9in.  diameter  being  often  used. 
Behind  the  horizontal  bars  a  sheeting  of 
battens  or  deals  is  placed  against  the  sides  of 
the  shaft.  The  battens  or  deals  are  cut  to  a 
length  of  about  6ft.,  and  their  tops  are  secured 
by  inserting  another  set  of  horizontal  bars 
similar  to  the  first.  To  support  these,  props 
are  set  up  at  the  angles,  resting  upon  the  first 
set  of  bars.  To  secure  the  head  and  foot 
of  each  prop.  Gin.  spikes,  made  with  a  head 
turned  in  one  direction  only,  are  driven  into 
the  struts.  They  are  thus  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  small 
crow-bar  under  the  head.  To  hold  up  this 
first  set  of  timbering  while  another  is  being 
put  in  below,  raking  struts  are  inserted  under 
the  lower  set  of  bars,  by  cutting  a  trench 
across  the  bottom,  sloping  down  to  the  centre 
from  each  side,  the  depth  of  which  at  the 
centre  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  the 
excavation  to  be  carried  down  far  enough  to 
get  in  another  set  of  horizontal  bars,  say  6ft. 
down.  When  the  raking  struts  are  got  in 
the  remainder  of  the  eai'th  can  be  excavated 
down  to  the  level  of  the  centre  hole,  and 
another  set  of  bars  put  in,  behind  which  and 
the  bars  above  another  set  of  sheeting  can  be 
inserted,  and  props  set  up  and  secured  as 
before.  In  rock  that  will  stand  without 
timbering  the  shaft  is  sunk  circular,  and  both 
sorts  of  sinking  sometimes  occur  in  the  same 
shaft. 

The  head  frame  which  supports  the  pulleys 
over  which  the  winding  ropes  are  carried 
should  be  of  considerable  height  above  the 
ground  in  order  to  allow  a  bank  to  be  formed 
around  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  for,  consider- 
ing the  large  quantity  of  earth  that  must  be  dis- 
posedof,  itisadvautageous  tohave  itdeUvered 
at  such  a  height  above  the  surface  that  it  can 
be  easily  taken  away.  For  sinking  the  shafts 
and  driving  the  headings,  however,  a  common 
windlass  is  often  used,  the  horse-gins  being 
set  up  only  on  the  commencement  of  the 
tunnel  itself,  except  when  large  quantities  of 
water  have  to  be  drawn  out.  Water  barrels 
are  hung  from  the  bale  rods  a  little  below  the 
centre,  and  secured  to  the  bale  rods  by  a 
catch  at  the  top,  so  that  by  releasing  the 
catch  they  are  easily  turned  over  and  emptied. 

The  centre  line  being  set  out  on  the  sur- 
face a  mark  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  shaft 
in  that  line,  and  the  corresponding  points  at 
the  bottom  found  by  plumb  lines  and  marked 
on  the  roof  of  the  heading.  From  these 
marks  candles  are  suspended  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  workmen  in  each  heading  guide 
themselves  in  the  true  centre  line  of  the 
tunnel  by  bringing  another  candle  in  line  with 
the  two  suspended  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
After  the  work  lias  proceeded  some  distance 
other  permanent  marks  are  correctly  aligned 
from  the  shaft  forwards,  which  are  used  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Before  the  tunnel  is  excavated  to  the  full 
dimensions  a  small  heading  .5ft.  or  6ft.  high 
and  -Ift.  or  5ft.  wide  is  pushed  forward  each 
way  from  the  shaft  to  get  the  line,  and  from 
which  to  commence  the  widening  out  of  the 
excavation  to  its  full  dimensions.  This 
widening  out  is  done  in  short  lengths — Oft.  or 
10ft.  in  bad  ground  and  1.5ft.  or  20ft.  in  good 
ground.  The  tunnel  being  thus  constructed 
in  "  lengths"  different  parts  of  it  take  appro- 
priate names.  The  length  immediately  under 
the  shaft  is  the  sImJ'i  luiiijlh.  The  first  length 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  is  the  aiik  length,  and 
each  succeeding  length  the  hutluKj  length  for 
the  time  being,   until  another  can  be  got  in, 
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and  on  meeting  the  work  advancing  from  tlie 
next  shaft  the  junction  hnrjih  is  accomplished. 

If  there  is  no  water  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  small 
heading  is  best  driven  at  the  top  of  the 
tunnel,  for  it  gives  better  ventilation,  and  the 
further  excavation  of  the  tunnel  is  more  easily 
proceeded  with,  but  where  there  is  much 
water  the  heading  is  better  at  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  ilraw  it  off  towards  the  shafts  and  to 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  tunnel.  AVhcn  it  is 
necessary  to  pump  water  out  of  a  shaft  a 
sump  hole  is  made  below  the  proper  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  into  which  the  water 
is  collected  and  from  whicli  it  i.-i  pumped  up. 
'i'his  sump  is  temporarily  covered  with  timber. 
■\Vliether  the  lieading  be  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  tunnel  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
advancing  the  excavation  is  to  prise  forward 
the  crow-bars,  and  if  there  be  no  heading 
already  driven  at  the  top,  one  must  be  made, 
long  enough  to  receive  the  top  bar.  A  hole 
having  been  made  in  the  floor  of  the  heading 
at  the  proper  distance,  and  a  foot-block  placed 
in  it,  a  prop  is  set  up,  and  the  top  bar  ad- 
vanced and  rested  upon  it.  Widening  out  the 
heading,  other  bars  are  similarly  advanced, 
poling-boards  being  inserted  across  each 
couple  of  bars  to  support  tlie  roof,  and,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  excavation  downwards  and 
outwards,  other  bars  are  successively  got  in 
and  poled  in  a  similar  manner.  The  bars  are 
cither  of  whole  balks  of  timber  or  round 
trees  of  large  size.  Round  larch  is  very  good 
for  the  purpose,  but  squared  oak  is  sometimes 
used.  Indeed,  great  strength  is  required,  even 
for  such  short  lengths  as  Oft.  or  10ft.,  espe- 
cially in  that  kind  of  clay  which  swells  on 
exposure  to  tlio  .atmosphere.  It  has  happened 
in  this  kind  of  ground  that  double  balks  have 
been  broken  ;  and,  indeed,  the  work  abandoned 
for  a  time  because  of  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
venting tlie  excavation  closing  up,  from  the 
swelling  of  the  ground. 

It  is  necessary  to  excavate  the  ground 
ahead  of  the  leading  length  of  brickwork  to 
a  height  of  nearly  2ft.  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  brickwork  will  be,  although  the  crown 
bars  may  be  only  12in.or  14in.  square,  to  allow 
for  the  bending  down  by  the  weight  of  eai'th, 
and  if  this  bending  be  not  allowed  for  there 
will  not  be  room  for  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
brickwork  in  the  arch,  and  the  bars  will  be 
bound  in  and  nmst  be  left  there.  All  spaces 
above  the  brickwork  must  be  packed  solid 
with  earth,  or  with  brickwork.  Fig.  11 
shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  tunnel  being 
excavated,  and  Fig.  12  a  cross  section  of  the 
timbering. 

A.  Fig.  11,  is  the  small  heading;  B,  the 
brickwork,  .advanced  as  far  as  the  line  B  B  ; 
C  C,  the  sills,  which  are  scarjjod  in  the 
middle  to  enable  them  to  be  lowered  down 
the  shaft  and  fi.xed ;  D,  the  crown  bars, 
with  the  poling  boards  E  ;  F  F,  the  r.aking 
struts;  (td.  the  props.  The  scarfs  of  the 
sills  are  about  oft.  long,  and  the  weight  of 
iron  straps,  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  is  about 
1^  cwt.  to  each  scarf. 

Experiments  on  the  strength  of  winding 
ropes  show  that  the  breaking  weight  of  good 
rope  is  about  2^  tons  per  square  incli  of  sec- 
tion. For  temporary  purposes  half  this 
strain,  or  1;}  tons  per  square  inch,  maybe  put 
on ;  but  permanently  not  more  tlum  one- 
third  should  be  trusted,  or  (say)  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  ;  and  making  allowance  for  the 
rough  usage  winding  ropes  in  tunnel  shafts 
are  subject  to,  10  cwt.  per  square  inch  of 
sectional  area  is  a  fair  calculation  for  regular 
work. 


THE  OHEAT  BUILDING  TUADE 
DISPUTE  IN  LONDON, 

rr^IIE  great  wrestling  match  between  the 
-*-  masters  .and  the  men  employed  in  the 
building  trades  in  London  still  continues. 
We  call  it  a  wrestling  match  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  great  fight  in  1.S.09.  Then 
fair  blows  and  foul  blows  were  given  and 
taken  without  care  or  calculation ;  and  injuries 
were  given  and  received  which  left  rankling 


memories  for  many  months.  Now  it  is  more 
a  tri.al  of  strength  and  skill  than  an  exhi- 
bition of  endurance.  If  the  m.asters  and  men 
may  be  said  to  fight  now,  they  fight  with 
gloves  on.  They  understand  each  other  a 
little  better  than  in  past  years,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  they  respect  e.ach  other  a  little 
more.  Negotiation  is,  therefore,  now  de- 
pended on  more,  and  open  warf.are  less.  The 
men,  .as  we  have  stated  before,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  rise  in  the  jirice  of  labour, 
and  the  breeze  of  commercial  prosperity 
passing  over  the  country,  ask  ninepence  an 
liour  for  nine  hours'  daily  work.  The  masters 
in  the  first  place  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
thing,  and  we  must  say  it  looked  somewhat 
exacting  to  demand  more  w.agcs  and  less 
work  at  the  same  time.  The  masters,  in  the 
first  place,  refused  to  see  the  representatives 
of  the  men  for  conference,  an  unwise  step, 
as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time.  The  unwisdom 
of  the  step  was,  however,  soon  seen  and  soon 
retraced.  The  next  important  step  on  the 
part  of  the  masters  was  meeting  together 
and  expressing  a  desire  to  submit  the  nuatter 
to  arbitr.ation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  public  faith  in  arbitr.ation  is  not 
diminishing,  even  in  the  face  of  the  probable 
tcmpor.ary  failure  of  the  arbitration  between 
England  and  America.  The  men  unhesitat- 
ingly accepted  the  proposal  to  arbitrate,  but 
refused  the  arbitrators  n.amed  by  the  masters. 
It  is  astonishing  th.at  large  employers  of 
labour  in  London  should  be  so  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  men 
as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Derby  would  be  accepted  by  the 
men  as  satisfactory  arbitrators  to  settle  a 
trade  dispute.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
notion  was  put  under  foot  and  literally 
stamped  out  at  once  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  similar  proposal  will  be  made  for  tliis 
century.  Disraeli,  in  his  "  .Sybil,"  speaks  of 
England  as  two  nations.  He  shows  that  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  separated  by  an  immense 
chasm.  But  we  see  in  London,  in  one  great 
industry,  two  distinct  classes  of  men.  IIow 
little  the  masters  underst.and  the  daily  life  and 
ordinary  feelings  of  the  men  to  seriously 
suggest  such  arbitrators !  Possibly,  when 
this  struggle  is  over,  both  masters  and  men 
will  understand  each  other  lietter.  ' 

The  essence  of  the  contention  consists  in  the 
nine  hours  daily  work.  On  this  question 
the  men,  with  unusual  firmness,  are  decided, 
and  the  probabilities  are  they  will  be 
successful.  We  neither  advocate  one  side 
nor  the  other.  Our  desire  is  to  specify  facts 
and  indicate  tendencies.  The  men  are  going 
with  the  stream,  or  rather,  they  are  rising 
with  the  tide.  Their  action  is  co-operative 
with  a  national  movement.  Men  in  the 
building  trades  everywhere  are  demanding 
increased  wages  or  shorter  hours,  and  they 
are  almost  everywhere  getting  what  they 
demand.  Another  fact  which  strikes  the 
ordinary  observer  is  th.at  the  men  are  firm 
and  united.  In  continuing  the  struggle  they 
are  anim.ated  with  a  quiet  enthusiasm  for  the 
nine  hours'  movement.  Their  desire  is  not 
so  much  to  get  more  wages  for  themselves, 
but  that  more  men  may  be  enq^loyed.  Here, 
again,  they  are  not  understood  by  the  masters. 
Tlie  masters  cannot  understand  the  community 
of  feeling  and  interest,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  that  exists  .amongst  the 
men,  and  herein  is  the  secret  of  the  men's 
strength.  If  the  masters  were  as  well 
organised,  as  united,  and  interlaced  by  a 
similar  community  of  feeling,  and  warmed  by 
a  similar  enthusiasm,  as  the  men,  they  would 
proV)ably  successfully  resist  the  dem.ands  of 
the  men.  But  they  are  not.  Consequently, 
we  sec  a  disposition  to  yield  individually. 
More  than  one  m.aster  has  alre.ady  yielded, 
and  in  several  of  the  shops  of  London  may 
be  seen  notices  that  such  and  such  employers 
will  gr.ant  the  nine  hours,  if  all  the  others  will. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  process  of 
disiutreg.ation  going  on  among  the  ma.sters. 
There  are  indications  that  their  resistance  is 
beginning  to   crumble.     Our  .advice   to  the 


masters,  therefore,  is  to  accept  the  proposal 
with  a  good  grace.  It  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  submit  the  question  of  time  to  arbi- 
tration, as  the  arbitrators  would  have  to 
decide  on  a  foregone  conclusion  as  far  as  the 
men  are  concerned.  The  question  of  pay- 
ment may  with  propriety  be  decided  by 
arbitration,  if  it  cannot  be  decided  by  friendly 
negotiation,  effected  by  an  equal  number  of 
representative  masters  and  men.  The  com- 
promise indicated  by  us  last  week  was  cer- 
tainly not  then  an  unacceptable  one.  We 
spoke  after  having  gauged  the  situation,  and 
our  opinion  then  w.as  that  Shi.  per  hour  for 
nine  hours  daily  would  be  accepted  as  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  contest.  We  are  not 
sure  that  such  a  settlement  could  be  so  easily 
effected  now.  But  whatever  is  done  may  be 
done  by  negotiation.  A  lock-out  would  in- 
evitably embitter  the  struggle  without 
settling  it.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  both 
masters  and  men  will  adhere  to  negotiation,  or, 
if  necessary,  .arbitration,  as  persistently  and  .as 
patiently  as  the  English  ( iovernment  has  ad- 
hered to  the  policy  of  arbitration,  the  taunts 
and  sneers  of  disappointed  politicians  notwith- 
standing. A  universal  strike  or  a  universal 
lock-out  would  be  a  univers.al  injury.  If  the 
hours  of  labour  are  to  be  shortened  and  the 
condition  of  the  great  wage-earning  class  is 
to  be  ameliorated,  let  it  be  done  without 
violence  or  uneconomical  antagonisms  ;  let  it 
be  aclueved  with  softer  instrmnentalities  than 
strikes,  lock-outs,  or  trade  convulsions ;  let 
it,  in  fact,  be  done  in  obedience  to  reason  and 
common  sense. 

J.  P.  E. 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITIOX  OF  1S72. 

Mil.  WALTEn  EMDEN  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Edilor  of  the  Building  News, 
and  will  feel  much  obliged  by  the  insertion  of  the 
description  enclosed  of  the  works  lately  executed  at 
Dublin  for  the  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Industries,  and 
Manufactures,  of  1872. 

8,  Adam-street,  Strand,  W.C,  June  11,  1872. 
(description  kxclosed.) 

Believing  that  the  Irish  manufacturers  and  arti- 
sans have  much  to  gain  from  a  fair  and  free  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  countries.  Sir  Arttiur 
Guinness,  Bart,  and  his  brother.  Mr.  Edward  Cecil 
Guinness,  with  an  unexampled  liber.ility  and  gene- 
rous patriotism,  purchased  the  Exhibition  Palace, 
Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  at  their  own 
cost  and  risk  entirely  an  opportunity  for  their 
countrymen  to  have  that  "  fair  and  free  competi- 
tion "  so  earnestly  desired  for  them. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  Exhibition  of  .\rts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Industries  of  Dubhn,  w.is  thrown  open 
to  the  public  by  II.R.H.    the  Duke   of  Edinburgh. 

The  building  itself  has  undergone  a  thorough 
renovation  for  the  opening,  and  Mr.  Walter  Emden, 
Architect,  of  8,  Adam-street,  .Strand,  London,  who 
has  been  successfully  associated  with  some  of  the 
latest  metropolitan  theatres,  has  been  entrusted  with 
this  important  part  of  thearrimgcinent.  Tlie  Grand 
Concert  Hall,  Organ,  and  Orchestra,  have  been  en- 
tirely decorated,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  re- 
marked its  unfinished  whitewashy  state,  now  have  no 
cause  for  complaint,  when  they  .see  the  brilliant 
transformation  that  has  been  effected,  and  the  chaste 
and  elegant  aspect  of  this  m.agni(icent  room.  The 
walls  and  pillars  at  the  side  are  exquisitely  coloured 
and  panelled,  the  prevailing  tints  being  pale  sea 
•^reen,  mauve,  and  gold, creating  a  brilliant  and  chaste 
contrast,  the  cornices  are  linely  turned  and  most 
delicately  gilt,  while  the  railings  of  tlic  galleries  have 
all  their'  scrolls  and  foliage  most  richly  decorated. 

The  organ  and  orchestra  are  decorated  in  har- 
moniously contrasting  colours,  lighter  in  character, 
and  the  performers'  seats  are  surrounded  with  a  .screen 
resembling  most  elegant  drapery,  presenting  at  one- 
a  novel  .and  beautiful  effect,  and  aiding  the  acoustii- 
arrangement,  Mr.  Emden  has  designed  the  whole 
of  these  decoration.s,  together  with  those  of  thedining- 
numi,  which  vie  with  the  concert  hall  decorations  in 
beauty  of  design  and  originality  of  colour. 

Tlio  large  grotto  fountain  which  h.-is  been  erected 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building  is  most 
original  and  novel  in  design  ;  it  consists  of  three 
caves,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  centre  one  is  sup- 
ported a  figure  of  Erin  striking  her  h.arp,  executed 
in  Sicilian  marble.  In  the  cave  beneath  the  figure 
of  Erin  are  figures  of  naiads  pouring  water  into  the 
basin,  with  cataracts  rushing  around  them,  while  a 
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The  cburch  of  S.  Paul,  Burslem,  has  just  been 
renoTated  and  redecorated  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Langley,  of 
Burslem. 

The  vicar  of  Totteuham  Itas  caused  a  citation  to  bo 
issued,  for  au  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the 
parish  cluircli,  at  au  estimated  expense  of  £5,000, 
which,  when  done,  would  only  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  seventy-five  more  people.  As  there  is  sufH- 
cient  accommodation  for  the  congregation,  and  as 
the  money  would  bo  better  employed  in  building  a 
new  church,  the  panshioners  have  agreed  to  enter 
an  appearance  against  the  citation. 


liquid  curtain  rushes  from  the  feet  of  Erin,  enclosing 
them  within  this  centre  cave. 

There  is  another  cave  on  either  side  of  the  central 
arch,  with  rocky  p.athwa3-s  over ;  leading  from  these, 
flying  rustic  bridges  lead  to  the  galleries.  In  front 
of  the  smaller  caves  on  either  side  are  spirits  of  the 
land,  standing  in  basins,  which  are  supported  on  light 
ribs  converging  above  a  rock  basin,  over  the  whole 
of  which  the  water  is  pouring,  while  each  figure  bears 
above  its  head  a  basin  composed  of  shamrocks,  from 
which  ornamental  jets  are  thrown  up. 

Another  fountain  has  been  erected  inside  the 
building  situated  in  front  of  the  entrance  hall  at  the 
end  of  the  grand  ■  hall  ;  this  has  been  executed  in 
the  new  patent  Marezzo  marble. 

The  principal  centre  group  of  this  magnificent 
fountain  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  undermost  por- 
tion is  formed  by  representations  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Ireland,  reclining  upon  four  nautilus 
shells,  while  the  sails  of  the  nautilus  support  the 
basin ;  the  second  portion  consists  of  a  serpent  lying 
coiled  beneath  a  tuad's-stool ;  and  the  basin  above, 
the  third  portion,  supports  a  figure  of  the  patron 
saint  (S.  Patrick)  searching  for  the  last  serpent,  and 
expelling  him  from  the  fair  Emerald  Isle.  This 
figure  is  again  surmounted  by  a  basin,  from  whicli 
is  thrown  a  magnificent  jet  of  water.  The  rim  (this 
is  an  ellipse  swelling  out  at  the  sides,  and  ends  into 
semicircular  spaces)  wliich  forms  a  capital  contrast 
to  this  centre  group  (sic.  in  MS.). 

The  combination  of  imitated  materials  used  in 
this  fountain  is  most  elegant  and  unique.  The 
various  marbles  employed  are  violet  vein  marble  for 
the  rim,  Sienna  marble  for  the  section  and  shaft, 
Itahan  gray  marble  for  the  basins  ;  the  figures  and 
nautilus  shells  and  sails  being  in  majolic  tints,  ap- 
proaching those  of  nature  as  closely  a.s  possible,  the 
whole  producing  a  novel  and  imposing  effect.  Both 
of  these  novel  and  singularly  effective  designs  have 
been  supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Walter  Emden, 
and  reflect  very  higlily  upon  that  gentleman's  taste 
and  judgment  of  artistic  eiTect.  There  have  likewise 
been  erected  two  colossal  figures  of  S.  Michael 
thrusting  his  spear  into  a  serpent  on  the  basins  of  the 
two  exterior  fountains,  which  have  up  to  the  present 
time  been  incomplete. 

[We  print  the  above  word  for  word  as  it  reached 
us  from  the  hand  of  the  author.  Not  being  able  to 
visit  the  L/ubliu  Exhibition  in  propria  persona  we 
have  permitted  the  architect  to  speak  of  his  own  per- 
formances in  his  own  way.  The  reader  will  see  what 
an  exquisite  artist  an  architect  is  when  describing 
his  own  works.  For  anything  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  an  adjective  too  much  in  the 
above  highly  coloured  description.  We  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  architecture  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Emden,  that  his  architectural  ability  is  equal  to 
his  descriptive  power.  If  so,  the  Phoenix  genus 
spoken  of  in  another  column  is  not  extinct.  What 
a  splendid  place  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  architect  and  decorator,  must  be  !  We  must 
say  we  long  to  .see  "the  brilliant  transformation"  it 
has  undergone,  with  "  its  chaste  and  elegant  aspect." 
We  should  also  like  to  see  the  walls  and  pillars  which 
are  so  "exquisitely  coloured  and  panelled,"  with 
their  "brilliant  and  chaste  contrasts,"  and  "their 
scrolls  and  foliage  most  richly  decorated."  We  should 
also  like  to  see  the  organ  and  orchestra,  which  are 
"  decorated  in  harmoniously  contrasted  colours,"  with 
the  "screen  resembling  most  elegant  draperj',  pre- 
senting at  once  a  novel  and  beautiful  effect."  We 
should  also  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  "  the 
magnificent  fountain,"  with  its  "  magnificent  jet  of 
water,"  and  "  the  combination  of  imitated  materials 
used,"  which  are  "most  elegant  and  unique."  In 
fact,  we  should  like  to  stand  uncovered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  fountains,  which  are  such  "  novel  and 
singularly  effective  designs,"  which  "have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  architect,  Jlr.  Walter  Emden,  and  reflect 
very  highly  upon  that  gentleman's  taste  and  judg- 
ment." In  fact,  the  whole  sceue  must  be  enchanting, 
if  the  witness,  who  has  the  best  right  to  speak  of  liis 
own  handy  work,  can  be  relied  on.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Emden  has  favoured  us  with  de- 
scriptions of  his  exquisite  work,  for  which  we  are 
grateful,  but  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  enabled 
to  find  room  for  them. — Ed.] 


THE  EQUITY  AND  LAW  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

fy  HE  new  offices  erected  for  this  Society  on  the 
-L  north  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  of  which  we 
reproduce  the  architect's  elevation,  are  now  complete 
and  in  the  occupation  of  the  Society  and  its  tenants. 
The  building  covers  the  site  of  the  two  houses  Nos. 
17  and  18.  The  front  is  entirely  of  Portland  stone, 
its  breadth  of  effect  being  undisturbed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  polished  granite  or  any  other  strongly- 
coloured  material.  The  eastern  entrance  is  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Society's  offices.  It  opens 
directly  through  an  inner  porch  into  the  public 
oflice,  a  room  about  40  x  20,  including  the  part 
separated  by  a  glazed  partition  for  the  secretary. 
The  fittings  and  woodwork  of  this  room  are  of  teak, 
mahoganj-,  and  ebony.  lu  the  rear  is  the  Societv's 
board-room,  about  30  X  22,  lighted  by  a  glazed 
lantern  and  panelled  with  tlie  ornate  Elizabethan 
woodwork  taken  from  the  old  board-room.  A  por- 
tion of  the  basement  is  retained  for  the  Society's  use, 
and  the  rest  arranged  for  letting.  The  upper  floors 
are  approached  through  the  western  entrance,  and 
:ire  all,  except  the  attic  story,  arranged  for  the 
occupation  of  tenants,  each  floor  being  fitted  with 
its  fire-proof  safe  and  other  conveniences.  The 
third  floor  rooms  form  an  attractive  suite  of  resi- 
dential chambers,  overlooking  as  they  do  the  orna- 
mental garden  of  Lincoln's  Inn- fields. 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs,  New- 
man &  Maun.     Mr.  Waterhouse  is  the  architect. 


the 


HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

THE  design  illustrated  last  week,  bearing 
motto  "  One  in  a  Hundred,"  is  one  in  which 
the  author  has  used  the  cheapest  and  most  generally 
available  materials,  it  being  proposed  to  use  picked 
stocks,  relieved  by  projecting  and  coloured  bands  for 
walls  and  tiled  roof.  Among  the  special  advantages 
claimed  are  the  following;  On  reference  to  the  plan 
it  will  be  seen  th.at  the  hall,  into  which  the  recep- 
tion-rooms open,  is  square  and  centrally  placed ;  the 
dining  and  drawing-room  having  a  good  aspect  and 
a  way  into  the  garden  ;  the  librar}',  being  the  business 
room  of  the  house,  is  conveniently  placed  nearest  to  the 
entrance ;  the  breakfast  or  morning  room  is  next  to 
kitchen,  and  does  not  open  directly  into  hall  but  at 
side  of  staircase,  which  is  also  ivell  placed ;  the 
water-closet,  cloaks,  and  lavatory  next  vestibule  are 
noticeable  for  good  position.  There  are  four  good 
bedrooms,  bath-room,  dressiug-rooni,  &c.,  on  first  floor, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  get  four  bedrooms  and  nursery 
in  attics,  giving  ample  sleeping  accommodation, 
and  by  utilising  the  usually  wasted  space  in  roof  for 
bedroom,  &c.,  it  gives  the  great  facility  of  a  compact 
ground  plan.  In  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem 
set  forth,  it  has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  form  a 
plan  of  a  villa  that  might  be  erected  to  advantage  in 
the  suburbs  of  our  great  city.  The  author  of  this 
design  is  Mr.  John  Watts,  of  3o,  Bucklersbury, 
E.C.  J.  W. 


OUR  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BUILDING 

M.\TERIALS,  AND  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  IT. 

Iron  {Contijiued  from  p.  43i), 

IN  order  to  ensure  our  getting  a  suitable  class  of 
iron,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  it  properly 
tested.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  wrought-iron  tension- 
bars  are  required,  and  that  it  was  specified  that  the  iron 
was  not  to  break  under  a  strain  less  than  23  tons  to 
the  inch ;  and  supposing  their  actual  breaking 
strength  turned  out  to  be  20  tons  to  the  inch,  that 
fact  alone  would  be  no  guarantee  that  the  iron  was 
fit  for  the  pur  pose  for  which  it  was  required.  If  the  elon- 
gation of  the  bars  before  fracture,  or  the  reduction  of 
the  area  at  the  section  of  fracture,  was  next  to  nothing, 
the  iron  could  not  be  relied  upon  ;  though  standing 
an  exceptionallj-  high  tensile  strain,  it  would  be  h.ird, 
brittle,  and  wholly  unfit  for  use  where  it  might  have 
to  resist  the  sudden  shocks  of  a  live  load.  The 
elasticity  or  ductility  of  the  metal  must  therefore 
be  ascertained,  in  addition  to  its  direct  tensile  or 
compressile  strength.  In  testing  wrought  iron  for 
tensile  strength,  this  is  most  readily  done  by  noting 
the  reduction  of  area  at  the  point  of  fracture,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  force  required  to  produce  rupture.  So 
that,  in  drawing  up  a  specification  for  wrought-iron 
work,  it  is  quite  sutBcient  to  specify  that  the  iron 
shall  be  capable  of  bearing  a  given  stress  per  unit  of 
section,  slowly  applied,  with  a  reduction  of  area  at 
the  point  of  fracture  equal  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  original  section,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
iron  required  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
that  the  iron  shall  bear  a  certain  stress  per  unit  of 
fractured  area.  The  best  relatious  between  the 
original  and  ultimate  length  of  b,ars  of  iron  of  dif- 
ferent classes  broken  under  slow  tension,  or   their 


origmal  and  ultimate  sections  of  fracture,  and  their 
breaking  strains  with  regard  to  the  different  pur- 
poses for  which  the  iron  may  be  required,  can  only 
he  ascertained  by  a  most  complete  and  careful  series 
of  experiments.  The  author  was,  however,  enabled 
to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  results  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  made  by  Mr,  Kirkaldy,  which 
had,  so  far  as  they  had  gone,  been  arranged  by  him 
m  tables  for  the  special  use  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  in  India  in  drawing  up 
specifications  for  wrought-iron  work.  In  the  table 
irons  of  different  well-known  brands  are  classed 
under  the  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  according  to  their 
ultunate  strength  and  elasticity.  In  addition,  there 
IS  a  model  clause  for  insertion  in  "  Conditions  of 
Contract,"  which,  with  but  slight  modifications, 
would  be  applicable  to  any  contract : 
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Sivedish  Bars. 

Ultimate  stress  per  square  inch,  22  tons. 
Contraction  of  area  at  fracture,  60  per  cent. 

Testing  Clause  to  be  Insbrtkd  in  "Conditions  of 

Contract." 
;J.— The  iron  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to  stand  the  follow- 
ug  tests  ;— 

UltiuMte  tensile  CotUraction  of 

strength  per  area  at 

fiquarc  inch.  /ractun . 

Average  tons.  Averat'C  p.  ct. 

Bars,  round  and  square        -    -    -  _    -    . 

Bars,  Hat -    -    -  -    -    - 

Angle  and  teo    ,_.  ___ 

Platew,  length'way    ....         -    -    _  j  _    _    .| 

Plates,  crossway -    _    -  f  _    .     .y 

Figures  from  Table  of  Qualities  to  be  inserted  in  tlie 
blank  sjiaccs. 
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4.— The  superintendent  of  stores,  or  his  deputy,  will 
select  materials  representing  4  per  cent,  of  the  value, 
from  which  will  be  cut  pieces  20in.  in  length,  anrt  of  plates 
and  sheets  20in.  by  ISin.  These  pieces,  after  being 
stamped  at  or  near  the  ends  with  the  superintendent  uf 
stores'  stamp,  in  addition  to  the  maker's  brand,  will  be 
sent  to  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy,  Testing  and  Experimenting 
'Works,  The  Grove,  Sonthwark-strect,  London,  S.E.,  to  be 
tested  and  reported  upon  by  him  to  the  superintendent  of 
store*'. 

The  iron  will  be  accepted,  although  under  the  above 
specified  strain,  provided  the  contraction  of  area  at  frac- 
ture is  the  same  percentage  higher,  or  in  other  words, 
Bofter  iron  than  that  i-pecitled  will  be  accepted. 

in  order  to  avoid  expense  and  delay  arising  from 
rejection  of  materials,  the  attention  of  contractors  is 
particularly  requested  to  the  foregoing  teats,  which  will 
be  strictly  enforced  in  all  cases. 

The  contnictor  will  be  required  to  supply  and  deliver 
the  materials,  but  the  cost  of  testing  will  bo  borne  by  the 
India  Store  Department. 

There  are  many  obsolete  notions  about  iron  wbich 
still  retain  their  places  in  spccilications,  such  as 
'■  all  castings  to  be  of  soft  p^'a.v  cold  blast  iron,"  .tnd 
instructions  laid  down  which  are  ignored  by  manu- 
facturers, and  any  deviation  from  which  could  not  be 
detected.  .\U  that  is  required  with  MTought  iron  is 
a  compliance  with  the  tests  for  strength  and  elasticity, 
and  if  these  are  satisfactory,  it  matters  not  to  the 
architect  or  engineer  how  the  metal  has  been  manu- 
factured, or  what  brand  it  bears.  By  limiting  the 
.stress  to  be  put  upon  it,  and  tlien  taking  the  proper 
precautions  to  ensure  getting  a  good  and  suitable 
class  of  metal,  a  great  stride  will  have  been  made 
towards  a  .sound  method  of  dealing  ivith  iron  for 
constructive  purposes.  It  is  useless  to  specify  that 
girders,  when  tested  under  a  given  load,  shall  not 
take  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  set. 
seeing  that  the  manufacturer  could,  if  he  chose,  take 
the  permanent  set  out  of  them  beforehand  by  loading 
them  with  tlie  test-load,  so  th.it  when  tried  after 
delivery  they  would  show  no  permanent  set  what- 
ever. [Captain  Seddon  here  pointed  to  the  results 
of  two  interesting  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy, 
«ne  on  a  wrought-iron  plate  girder  23ft.  2in. 
between  the  supports,  which  broke  under  a  force  of 
44*1  tons  applied  at  the  centre  ;  and  the  other  on  a 
cast-iron  girder,  ISft.  between  the  supports,  which 
broke  with  a  force  of  45'19  tons.] 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  cast  iron 
used — for  instance,  in  cast-iron  girders — the  test  b.ir3 
usually  specified  to  be  cast  at  the  saiue  time,  and 
from  the  same  heating,  as  the  girders  themselves, 
should,  if  possible,  be  cast  on  to  the  girders,  and  only 
detached  in  the  presence  of  the  architect  or  engineer, 
or  person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Tliese  bars 
are  usually  '2in.  by  lin.  and  4ft.  Gin.  long,  and  are 
afterwards  tested  under  transverse  stress ;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  cast 
pieces  to  be  tested  under  durect  tensiou  and  compres- 
sion. 

Most  people  would  condemn  an  iron  which  showed 
a  cr}-slalliue  fracture  as  totally  unfit  to  resist 
tensile  strains  or  sudden  shocks,  and  yet  that  crystal- 
line fracture  might  be  due  either  to  the  shape  of  the 
specimen  experimented  on  or  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  breaking  force  was  applied,  for  iron  of  a  superior 
quality,  even  when  broken  by  a  sudden  shock,  will 
present  a  crystalline  fracture,  from  the  fibres  not 
having  time  to  draw  out,  and,  therefore,  breaking 
short  across.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Captain 
Seddon  exhibited  a  specimen  of  bar  iron  showing  a 
crystalline  fracture  with  no  diminution  of  area, 
having  been  torn  asunder  by  the  explosion  of  a 
charge  of  gun-cotton ;  "whilst  another  specimen 
shown,  which  was  a  piece  of  the  same  bar  broken 
under  a  gradually  applied  tensile  strain,  gave  a 
highly  fibrous  section,  with  a  very  great  reduction 
of  area,  indicating  a  soft,  ductile  iron.  The  author 
also  exhibited  some  armour  bolts  which  had  been 
broken  under  the  shock  of  an  eii;ht  ton  hammer 
falling  from  a  height  of  Mt.  I'lin.  Those  wliich  were 
of  a  sulliciently  soft  ductile  iron  drew  out  before 
breaking,  which  they  only  did  after  ten  or  eleven 
blows  ;  while  those  rejected  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  metal  broke,  in  some  crises,  with  only 
one  blow.  That  the  best  of  these  irons  broke  with 
a  fibrous  fracture  is,  however,  no  proof  that  under 
a  more  instantaneous  rupture  they  would  not  snap 
without  drawing  out,  and  show  a  crystalline  fracture. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  most  ductile  of  these  bolts 
had  been  broken  by  the  more  instantaneous  force 
generated  by  an  explosion  of  gim-cottou,  the  fracture 
might  have  been  crystalline  instead  of  fibrous. 

Then  again,  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of 
temperature  upon  the  ductility  of  irons  of  different 
qualities  is  also  a  subject  requiring  further  in- 
vestigation. We  often  hear  of  the  crystallisation 
of  iron  under  the  effects  of  frtist,  which  means 
that  it  is  apt  to  snap  and  show  a  crystalline 
fracture;  but  this  is  due  mcrel}'  to  a  loss  of 
ductility,  causing  it  to  break  without  any  extension 
of  the  fibres.  "We  know  that  ui'der  great  heat 
wrougiit  iron  loses   its  elasticity,   but  becomes   per- 


fectly ductile,  regaining  its  elasticity  but  losing 
its  ductibility  as  it  cools.  Different  classes  cf  iron 
no  doubt  lose  their  ducility  at  different  degrees  of 
temperature,  when  they  become  brittle  and  liable  to 
break  off  short  under  any  suddenly  applied  force. 
Experiment  ma}'  in  time  give  us  somedefinite  means 
of  deciding  the  best  class  of  metal  to  use  in  hc»t  and 
cold  climates  respectively,  though  we  know  sufficient 
at  present  to  prevent  our  using  a  hard  metal  where  ex- 
posed to  extreme  cold.  "Wrought  iron  will  also  lose  its 
ductility  if,  as  is  often  the  case  in  heating  rivets,  it 
is  burnt  by  being  left  in  the  fire  too  long.  A  first-class 
rivet,  when  taken  out  of  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool 
may  be  nicked  with  a  cold  chisel  and  then  broken 
across  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  if  it  has  not 
been  in  the  fire  too  long  will  show  a  fibrous  fracture, 
but  if  burnt  the  fracture  will  bo  crystalline.  If 
proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  this,  mucli  injury 
may  be  done  to  rivetted  work  by  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  rivets  being  heated  at  a  time,  in  order  to  save 
trouble.  In  rivetting  up  the  ironwork  for  forts  a 
foreman  of  works  is  appointed  speciall}'  to  watch 
the  rivetting,  twenty  minutes  being  the  utmost  time 
lin.  or  Jin.  rivets  arc  allowed  in  the  furnace;  some 
are  put  aside  to  be  tested,  and  any  showing  signs  of 
burning  are  reje;ted.  Other  causes  may,  perhaps, 
also  tend  to  reduce  the  ductiUty  of  iron,  such  as 
constant  vibration  and  tension  combined;  but  this, 
in  the  absence  of  any  direct  proof,  is  mere  specula- 
tion. Putting  aside  the  quality  of  the  iron  as  well 
.as  the  nature  of  the  breaking  force,  a  crystalline 
fracture  may  be  caused  by  any  sudden  diminution 
in  the  sectional  area  of  a  bar,  such  as  is  made  by 
cuttiHg  a  thread  on  a  bolt,  so  that  the  same  iron, 
exjjosed  to  the  same  stress,  may  be  made  to  show 
a  fibrous  or  crystalline  fracture  by  merely  altering 
the  shape  of  the  specimeu. 

The  best  shape  to  be  given  to  different  materials 
according  to  the  work  they  have  to  do,  is  another 
question  as  yet  but  little  inquired  into,  but  one 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  designing  iron  struc- 
tures, as  shown  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy 's  experiments,  and, 
practically,  in  what  are  termed  the  Palliser  bolts  for 
attaching  iron  plates  to  their  backing.  The  use  of  a 
minus  thread  on  these  bolts,  or  a  thread  cut  into  the 
bolt,  and  so  reducing  its  effective  area  between  the 
threads,  had  the  effect  of  concentrating  the  work  done 
upon  such  a  small  length  of  the  bolt  that  the  fibres 
very  soon  reached  their  elastic  limit,  aud  the  bolts 
gave  way.  This  'was  remedied  by  reducing  the 
shanks  of  the  bolts,  so  as  to  relieve  the  weak  parts 
between  the  threads,  by  spreading  the  work  over  a 
greater  length  of  fibres,  thereby  obtaining  increased 
strength,  with  an  actual  reduction  of  metal.  Again, 
a  law  has  been  laid  down,  and  universally  accepted, 
derived  from  one  or  two  experiments  made  upon  iron 
of  a  certain  class,  that  iron  under  tension  -extends 
one  ten-thousandth  part  of  its  length  for  every  ton 
per  square  inch  put  upon  it.  Is  this  true  for  all  quali- 
ties of  iron  and  for  bars  of  all  lengths  ?  The  author 
thought  there  was  one  person,  at  least,  present,  who 
■would  without  hesitation,  answer  No.  Some  few 
experiments  have  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
on  hmg  bars  under  tension  and  compression,  and  the 
results  when  published  will  be  very  interesting;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  more  such  experiments 
may  be  made,  and  on  different  classes  of  iron. 

With  regard  to  the  resistance  of  wrought  iron  to 
compression,  we  have  very  little  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, the  whole  question  (tepending  on  the  pressure 
under  which  different  classes  of  iron  begin  to  yield 
and  sensibly  alter  their  form;  for  if  too  short  to 
bend  or  buckle  as  it  sets  tip,  the  area  of  resistance  is 
increased,  and  with  it  the  force  required  to  compress 
it,  which  has  led  to  an  erroneous  idea  amongst 
some  that  wrought  iron  is  stronger  under  compressiou 
than  under  tension. 

In  leaving  the  subjectof  iron,  the  author  expressed 
the  hope  that  before  long  an  accumulatimt  of  facts, 
derived  from  careful  experiments,  may  clear  up  the 
many  uncertain  points  connected  with  it. 

.STONE. 

Passing  on  to  another  material,  let  us  see  whether 
wc  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  know  about 
building  stones.  Here,  again,  the  majority  of  experi- 
ments made  have  been  upon  very  small  specimens, 
such  as  small  cubes  under  compression,  whilst  the 
recorded  results  vary  with  each  set  of  exj>eriments, 
according  to  the  amount  of  accuracy  capable  of  being 
arrived  at  by  the  machinery  made  use  of,  as  well  as 
the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  experiments  were 
made  and  recoriled.  If  we  take  a  stone  which  has 
been  more  largely  used,  perhaps,  than  any  other  — 
namely,  Portland — wc  learn  from  Barhtw  that  its 
crushing  strength  ranges  from  about  l,.'i84lb.  to 
4,000lb.  per  square  inch,  whilst  in  the  experiments 
made  by  the  Institute,  and  recorded  in  its  "  Sessional 
Papers"  for  18C4,  the  mean  resistance  to  crushing 
pur  square  inch  arrived  at  was,  for  2"cubes,  2,57(ilb., 


for   4"  cubes   4,0991b.,  and   for   6"   cubes  4,300Ib. 
According  to  Rennie  its  crushing  strength  may  be 
taken  as    3, 7291b.  per  square  inch,  which  has  been 
followed  by  Molesworth  in  his  "  Handbook,"  whilst 
in  Hurst's  "Handbook"  it  is  given  as  2,0221b.  per 
square  iuch.     Now  the  many  varieties  of  Portland 
stone,  apart  from   any  different  method   or  course 
pursued  in  m.aking  the  e.xpcriinents,  and  the  amount 
of  seasoning  the   blocks  had   undergone,  all  points 
which    should    be   carefully  recorded,   would    fully 
account  for  the  manifest  discrepancies  between  these 
results ;   in  addition  to   which,  the  direction  of  the 
natural  bed  of  the  stone,  which  in    a  small  block  of 
Portland  might  escape  detection,   would    no  doubt 
make  a  considerable  difference.     For  instance,  ac- 
cording to  some  experiments  by  Mr.    Kirkaldy  ou 
the  resistance  to  thrust  of  Douiting  stone  (a  Somer- 
setshire oolite),  which  Captain  Seddon  believed  to  be 
the  only  known  experiments  on    this  point — if  we 
except  two  on  York  paving  and  Bramley  Fall  stone, 
recorded  by  Kennie,  in  which  the  crushing  strength 
both  with  and  against  the  strata  are  given  as  pre- 
cisely the  same,  a  coincidence  too  good  to  be  true — - 
the  advantage  of  laying  the  stones  on  their  natural 
beds   is    considerable,   increasing   rapidly    with   the 
increase  in  height  of  the  block,  in  proportion  to  its 
sectional  area,  which  is  what  we  should  naturally  be 
led  to  expect,  if  we  look  upon  the  block  as  approxi- 
mating, more  or  less,  according  to   the  amount  of 
lamination  in  the  stone,  to  a  number  of  thin  columns 
placed  side  by  side.     More  experiments,  on  a  larger 
variety  of  stones,  are  much  wanted  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on   this  subject.     With  regard   to  the 
supposition  that  the  crushing  strength  of  stone  in- 
creases with  the  size  of  the  blocks  under  trial,  there 
has  as  yet  been   too   little  proof    jiut    forward    on 
which  to  lay  down  any  law.     In  fact,  the  few  ex- 
periments made  by   Mr.    Kirkaldy  bearing  on  this 
subject  go  to  prove  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
resistance  to  cru.shing  consequent  upon   increase  in 
the  size  .of  the  blocks. 

With  regard  to  another  of  the  iiolites — namely, 
Bath  stone,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception, 
which  a  careful  series  of  experiments  would  soon 
clear  up.  For  instance,  Farleigh  Down,  being  a  little 
more  expensive  than  Box  Ground  stone,  is  very 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  and  strongest 
description  of  Bath  stone  for  outdoor  use,  and  is 
,  accordingly  very  often  insisted  on  in  specifications, 
the  fact  being  that,  on  account  of  the  stone  being 
more  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  quarries,  especially  in 
large  blocks,  the  price  runs  a  little  higher,  whilst  in 
strength  or  endurance  it  is  not  known  that  it  can 
claim  any  precedence  over  Box  Ground  stone.  From 
the  experiments  already  referred  to  as  recorded  in 
the  "Sessional  Papers  "  of  the  Institute,  it  'vvould 
appear  that  Corshara  stone  is  considerably  stronger 
than  Box  Ground,  though  this  is  opposed  to  the 
results  of  other  experiments.  The  durability  of  Bath 
stone  mainly  depends  on  its  being  phaced  on  its 
natural  bed,  which  can  only  be  detected  by  an  ex- 
perienced eye,  or  by  working  the  stone  ;  though  when 
not  so  placed  it  soon  reveals  the  secret,  especially 
■where  exposed  to  the  weather,  by  its  cracking  and 
peeling  away  on  the  face.  Much  also  depends  on  its 
being  well  seasoned,  or  air  dried,  before  being  put 
into  the  work,  therefore  the  stone  should  only  be  got 
from  quarry-owners  who  keep  large  stocks  of 
seasoned  stone  on  hand.  If  quarried  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  stacked  at  open  order  duri  ng  thesummer 
weather,  it  is  doub'ful  whether  Corsham  stone  is  not 
well  able  to  resist  the  'n-cather,  though  it  is  generally 
considered  only  fit  for  indoor  work.  Artificial  drying, 
which  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to,  should  not  be 
allowed.  In  one  case  a  large  quantity  of  picked 
Bath  stone,  which  had  been  dried  by  heat,  had  to  be 
condemned,  and  led  to  a  la^vyer's  bill,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  up  of  tlic  stone  under  exposure  to 
the  weather,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  unequal 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  dried  and  hardened 
surfaces,  and  the  soft  and  green  interiors  of  the 
blocks.  The  author  had  seen  stone,  which  had  worn 
well  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  crumble  aw.ay  on 
being  shifted  to  the  inside  of  a  house. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


Alleged  Fuald  nv  A  Buildeu.— In  the  Court  of 
(:)uecu's  Bench,  on  Tuesday,  in  the  case  ex-parte 
'•  Henderson  v.  Holland,"  Mr.  Lloyd  moved  for  a 
rule  to  set  aside  an  award,  on  the  ground  that  the 
arbitrator  hail  been  wilfully  deceived.  The  plaintiff 
was  a  builder,  and  the  defendant  the  owner  of  a 
cottage  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  The 
plaintiff  bad  been  employed  to  do  some  repairs,  and 
in  the  defendant's  .absence  ran  up  a  bill  for  £213. 
Tho  claim  wa-s  partly  referred  to  the  arDitration  of 
the  stipendiary  i>f  Birkenhead,  who  made  an  a'ward. 
Tho  defendant  afterwards  took  criminal  proceedings, 
which  are  now  in  progress.  The  court  granted  a 
rule  pending  the  result  of  the  criminal  issue. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOAKDS. 

Bridgwater. — At  a  special  meeting  of  tliis  Boiiri'. 
held  on  Thursday  week,  Mr.  M.  Hay,  of  Bath,  the 
architect,  applied,  and  the  Board  consented  to  the 
additional  expenditure,  of  £25  for  substituting  Ham- 
hill  stone  for  white  brick  in  the  arches,  &c.,  of  the 
new  school  building,  and  a  cheque  for  £35,  one-half 
of  the  architect's  commission,  was  drawn. 

Birmingham. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board, 
which  will  be  held  on  AVednesday,  the  19th  iu.st., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  will  move, 
"That  the  sum  of  £1,000  be  paid  to  Messrs. 
Horsley  on  account  of  the  school  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  at  Bloomsbury,  and  that  a  further  sum  of 
£1,000  be  also  paid  to  Messrs.  Horsley  on  account 
of  the  school  buildings  in  course  of  erection  in 
Jenkins-street,  Coventry-road." 

Heckjiondwihe. — On  Monday  evening,  at  a 
meeting  of  this  Board,  the  committee  appointed  to 
wait  upon  Messrs.  Holtom  &  Connor,  architects, 
reported  that  they  had  inspected  plans  of  proposed 
schools,  and  had  asked  for  sketches  to  be  sent  to 
the  Board.  It  was  resolved  to  purchase  land  for  the 
site  of  a  school  and  for  a  house  for  the  master. 

Woi.VERHAMrTON. — At  the  meeting  of  the  School 
Board  on  Friday  last  the  Board  legally  completed  the 
purch,ase  of  2,G(iO  yards  of  land  for  the  Red  Cress- 
street  schools.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Bidlake  (the  archi- 
tect to  the  Board)  for  these  schools  were  accepted, 
and  it  was  determined  to  advertise  for  builders' 
tenders.  From  the  six  tenders  sent  in  by  builders 
for  the  erection  of  the  Dudley-road  schools,  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Horsman  was  accepted  at  £2,540  10s., 
the  amount  to  include  boundary  walls  and  fittings. 
The  time,  the  chairman  thought,  had  now  come  for 
borrowing  money  for  erection  purposes  ;  and  on  his 
proposition  it  was  determined  that  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Central  Department  for  power  to 
borrow. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Charles'.s  Monu.ment,  Bala. — Thirty-four  de- 
signs were  sent  in  for  this  competition,  and  included 
contributions  from  Messrs.  J.  Milo  Griffith,  London; 
Harry  Hems,  Exeter ;  R.  L.  Boulton,  Cheltenham  ; 
H.  K.  Pinker,  Brighton ;  Davey  J.  Brooks,  London  ; 
George  Porter  &  Co.,  Bath;  W.  Davies,  London; 
Burke  &  Co.,  London;  M.  C.  Williams,  Manchester ; 
Cox  &  Sons,  London;  C.  W.  Purdy,  Blakeney ; 
Cole  A.  Adams,  London;  A.  H.  James  Newport, 
Men. ;  Millward  &  Co.,  London  ;  J.  W.  Wade,  from 
A.  Lofthoase,  Huddersfleld;  W.  J.  S.  Webber, 
London  ;  "  Eich  Dyn  "  ;  W.  H.  SpauU,  Oswestry  ; 
J.  Beall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  W  Wasson  Mornhill, 
London  ;  R.  G.  Thomas,  Menai  Bridge  ;  W.  Bennett, 
Bristol ;  G.  T.  E.,  Aberystwith ;  and  J.  Woolfall,  of 
Liverpool.  Many  of  the  designs  were  of  a  higli 
order,  ably  conceived,  and  consisted  of  statues  and 
sculptured  designs  and  models.  Columns  and  Gothic 
structures  with  either  a  statue,  med.iUion  bust,  or 
bas-relief  of  Mr.  Charles  and  incidents  in  his  life. 
The  successful  one  was  by  Mr.  W.  Davies,  208, 
Euston-road,  London.  A  full  length  statue  in  Sicilian 
marble  of  Mr.  Charles  in  the  costume  of  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  such  a  sentence, 
'•  From  my  heart  I  wish  all  men  to  have  the  Bible." 
The  statue  bears  a  quiet  and  dignified  conception  ; 
he  is  represented  as  pressing  one  hand  to  his  heart, 
and  with  the  other  offering  a  Bible.  At  his  feet,  by 
his  side,  are  some  volumes  with  names  inscribed  upon 
them.  The  figure  is  to  be  7ft.  in  height,  exclusive 
of  a  Gin.  plinth.  Underneath  is  a  pedestal  to  be  made 
of  the  san-e  material  8ft.  in  height,  with  base  of 
Portland  stone  9in.  thick.  The  sides  to  be  filled 
with  inscriptions  made  in  imperishable  letters,  and 
sketches  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Charles.  The 
cost  is  to  be  £600. 

Sevesoaks  Cottage  Hospital  Competition. 
— Four  architects,  more  or  less  connected  with 
Sevenoaks,  offered  to  give  a  design  for  the  above- 
namely,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker,  Messrs.  Teulon  &  Cronk, 
Mr.  Graham  Jackson,  and  Mr.  C.  Petley.  The  com- 
mittee suggested  that  each  should  send  a  design, 
from  which  thej'  would  select  the  one  considered  best 
suited  to  the  purpose,  and  issued  instructions 
accordingly.  On  the  Ist  of  lilay  two  designs  were 
sent  in,  one  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker  and  the  other  by 
Messrs.  Teulon  &  Cronk.  Mr.  Graham  Jackson 
and  Mr.  C.  Petley  did  r.ot  compete.  On  the  27th, 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  the  design 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker  was  unanimously  selected. 
The  plans  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public 
a  fortnight  before  the  decision. 

Spalding. — Seventeen  sets  of  plans  have  been 
sent  in  in  competition  for  the  premium  of  twenty 
guineas  offered  for  the  best  design  for  a  new 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  Spalding,  Lincolnshire. 


JAMES'  PATENT  SINK-TRAPS. 

THIS  invention  is  the  latest  attempt  to  supply 
the  long-sought-for  sink-trap  which  shall 
render  the  passage  of  noxious  gases  up  the  waste- 
pipe  impossible.  It  has  successfully  stood  the  test 
of  six  months'  constant  use  without  once  requiring 
repairs  or  looking  to. 

It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  chamber  round  the  top 
of  the  drain-pipe,  open  at  the  upper  end,  the  upper 
edge  of  the  chamber  being  a  little  above  the  edge  of 
the  drain-pipe.  In  the  circumference  of  the  cylin- 
drical chamber  is  an  opening  communicating  with 
the  waste  sink-pipe.  A  circular  cover  is  fitted  over 
the  top  of  the  cylindrical  chamber,  the  top  of  the 
cover  being  made  of  vulcanised  indiarubber  or  other 
suitable  elastic  material,  as  shown  at  A  B.  On  the 
centre  of  the  elastic  portion  of  the  cover  is  fixed  a 
weight,  so  that  the  cover  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
drain-pipe  and  completely  stops  it.  This  weight  is 
sufficient  to  keep  a  small  head  of  water  in  the  waste 
sink-pipe. 


The  water  passing  down  the  waste  sink-pipe  (as 
shown  by  the  arrows)  presses  up  the  elastic  cover 
and  passes  down  the  drain-pipe.  When  the  head  of 
water  is  not  strong  enough  to  press  up  the  cover,  it 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  drain-pipe,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  An  outer  cover  protects  the  indiarubber 
from  injury,  and  to  prevent  corrosion  the  trap  is 
constructed  of  galvanised  cast  iron. 


Smfoiii§  liitelligeiice. 


CHURCHES  AND   CHAPELS. 

Bkierley  Hill. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church  was  laid  on  Wednesd.ay 
at  Brierley  Hill.  The  church  is  to  be  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  of  best  brick,  with  Bath  stone  facings, 
and  the  columns  of  marble.  It  will  contain  sittings 
for  500  people,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  £2,000. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  of  London,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  Horton. 

Fallowfield. — On  Tuesday  week  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  Fallowfield,  was  consecrated. 
Messrs.  Price  &  Linklater,  of  London  and  Manchester, 
are  the  architects.  The  style  is  late  Early  English. 
The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  90ft.  long  by  25ft.  wide, 
with  aisles  13ft.  in  width,  and  chancel,  which  is 
apsidal,  35ft.  long  by  22ft.  wide.  A  tower  and 
spire  150ft.  high  remain  to  be  added. 

Genoa. — On  Wednesday  week  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  consecrated  the  new  English  Church  at 
Genoa.  The  cost  has  been  £4,000,  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street  is  the  architect.  He  has  adopted  the  style  of 
the  country,  North  Italian  Gothic,  white  and  black 
banding,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cathedral  of  Genoa 
(S.  Lorenzo).  The  builling  is  calculated  to  hold 
200  worshippers. 

Stroud  Parish  Church. — A  large  and  elaborate 
reredos  is  to  be  erected  shortly  at  Stroud  Parish 
Church.  The  design  is  by  G.  (}.  Scott,  jun.  The 
work  is  far  advanced  ;  the  groups  for  the  same  have 
been  moulded  in  Rome  by  E.  E.  Geflowski,  and 
executed  by  him.  All  the  other  part  is  being  exe- 
cuted in  Gloucester  by  M.  Geflowski. 

BUILDINGS. 

Ardwick  and  Anco.vts  Dispensary.  —  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  dispensary  for  the 
districts  of  Ardwick  and  Ancoats.  The  building, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Lewis,  architect, 
of  Manchester,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  It  will  consist  of  three  stories, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  wings,  and  having  a 
central  tower.  Together  with  the  outbuildings  and 
yard  it  will  occupy  a  space  of  1,500  square  yards, 
and  will  have  two  fronts.  It  will  be  built  of  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  with  the  exception  of  the   window 


sills  and  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  Ransome's  patent  stone.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  which  is  to  contain  forty  beds,  will  be 
about  £,5,000,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
E.  .Johnson,  builder. 

Luxulyan,  Cornwall. — New  parochial  schools 
were  opened  at  Luxulyan  last  week.  They 
consist  of  one  mixed  school,  51ft.  by  ISft. ;  infants' 
.school,  20ft.  by  16ft. ;  class  room,  16ft.  by  12ft. 
The  walls  are  built  with  local  granite,  with  dressings 
of  same  material.  The  roofs  are  open  to  the  ridge, 
boarded  on  the  back  of  the  common  rafters  of  pitch 
pine,  and  all  internal  visible  woodwork  of  same  material 
varnished  (without  staining).  The  buildings  are 
covered  with  Delabole  Countess  slates.  There  are 
large  pla^'grounds  for  each  sex,  with  the  necessar}' 
outbuildings  in  same.  The  fittings  include  a  desk 
and  seat,  constructed  of  pitch  pine  only,  and  conver- 
table  into  table,  desk,  or  sea*  with  back.  The 
schools  will  accommodate  about  180  children,  and 
cost  .about  £500,  including  fittings,  &c.  Mr.  Trevail, 
of  Par  Station,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Rowe 
&  Hodge  the  contractors. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with-  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOOK-bTBEET,  CO  VENT-QiUlDEN,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  weeli  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

ADVEETISEMENT   CHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  flrst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance). 
153.  per  annum  ;  7s.  ed.  for  sis  mouths ;  3s.  !)d.  for  three 
months ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  ihe  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Office,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  10c. ,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

I^^'  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
renewinq  their  subscriptions,  are  jmrticularlij  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-0£fic8 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Received.— C.  H.  B.— E.  W.-R.  A.  P.— W.  E.— E.  B.  D.— 

T    E    R.— W.  L.— Trio.— G.  G J.  P.  S.— G.  K.,  Juo.— 

Critical.- G.  H.  P.-E.  W.,  Jun.— G.  F.  H.  &  Co.— A.  W. 
— W.  R.  B.— An  Old  Subscriber. 

H.  P.  K.— You  must  have  a  strange  notion  of  what  true 
■'  architPctur.ll  criticism  "  is,  to  expect  us  to  insert  your 
unauthenticated  letter. 

Jabez  Trowel— Thanks.  The  person  who  used  this 
address  acted  wrongly,  and  has  been  reproved. 

An  Amused  Observer.— Tou  write  from  Glasgow  in 
vindication  of  Mr.  MacLaren.  and  in  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  without  sayiu,-  a  word  to  the  point, 
and  you  give  no  name  or  address  withal  Can't  you  see 
that  such  a  letter  in  no  way  aids  Mr.  MacLaren,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  as  it  looks  suspicious.  Besides, 
what  au  estimate  you  must  have  formed  of  our  prescience 
to  have  supposed  we  should  insert  such  a  letter. 

Geoeqf.  Wilson.— Kespectfully  dochned. 

J.  H.  Geeen.— Please  send  drawing. 

David  MacLake.v.— Drawing  returned. 

H  McLachlan.— We  would  gladly  insert  a  sensible  reply 
to  our  remarks  about  architects  and  a  uniform  rate  of 
compensation,  but  your  letter  is  pre-eminently  foolish, 
as  you  have  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  and  purport  of  our 
remarks.  Road  them  agam,  and  don't  write  again  till 
you  understand  them. 

"W".  R.  G. Drawing  received — but  to  what  end  ? 

M  Reed.— The  drawing  was  not  only  too  dark  but  too 
crude,  to  come  out  well  by  the  photo.-litho.  process. 

U  T  W.— Every  letter,  however  short,  ought  to  have  a 
grain  of  common  sense  in  it ;  but,  unfortunately  tor  the 
world,  your  letter  lacks  it. 

W.  E.and  A  PROFESSIONAL  DECORATOR. Pressed  out 

this  week  by  our  lengthy  Conference  report. 

W.  BUKRIDQE.— Thanks  for  congratulations  and  good 
wishes. 

J.  R.  T.— Essenlially  unsuitable. 

COMrETlTOR.- All  the  plans  were  returned  but  two  or 
three,  whoso  authors'  addresses  could  not  be  found. 
Send  motto  and  address. 

John  Usher.— Drawing  returned. 
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Comsponbence. 


CAPTAIN   SEDDON'S    PAPER    ON    TESTING 

MATEPUALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  Nkws. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hurst.,  C.E.,  which  calls  for  a  few  words  from  me  in 
reply.  With  reference  to  the  formula  to  which  I 
took  objection  in  my  paper,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
how.  and  by  whnm.  it  wa.s  arrived  at  ;  but  tliat  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  being  a  K^'od  formula  to  ^ive 
in  a  handbook  without  a  word  of  explanation;  or 
with  its  being  a  useful  one  for  general  application. 
It  is  a  formul.i  which  no  one  who  knew  what  he  was 
about  would  be  troubled  with,  inasmuch  as  it  only 
applies  to  iron  of  a  certain  strength,  and  is  also  ob- 
jectionable on  acctmnt  of  one  of  the  terms  being  in 
feet  and  tlie  rest  in  inches,  which  leads  frequently  to 
mistakes  being  made  in  working  out  calculations.  If, 
as  Mr.  Hurst  savs,  the  formula  is  only  intended  for 
those  who  have  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  [ 
must  be  allowed  to  remark  that  those  are  the  very 
people  who,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  would 
never  think  of  using  the  formula  in  question. 

Another  explanation  should  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  same  formula,  as  given  in  Mr.  Hurst's 
"Handbook" — namely,  whether  the  rivet-holes  are 
intended  to  be  deducted  from  the  area  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  section.  I  must  be  allowed  to 
differ  in  toto  from  Mr.  Hurst  when  he  sa5's  that  the 
formula  given  in  my  paper  is  '•  not  a  whit  less  con- 
ventional or  misleading  than  the  other,"  as  in  tlie 
one  case  every  symbol  used  is  plain  and  intelligible — 
only  requiring  Its  value  in  inches,  or  tons  to  the 
inch,  substituted  for  it — whilst  in  the  other  a  purely 
conventional,  or  rather  manipulated  constant  is  made 
use  of.  so  that  the  formula  conveys  no  delinite 
meaning  to  any  one  who  has  not  taken  the  trouhle 
to  unravel  it,  and  find  out  how  the  constant  was 
arrived  at. 

With  regard  to  the  discrepancy  alluded  to  by  me, 
between  the  tensile  strength  of  oak  as  given  in 
Molesworth's  "  Pocket  Book,"  and  its  value  deduced 
from  the  formula!  for  the  transverse  strength  of 
beams  given  in  Mr.  Hurst's  "Handbook,"  which,  as 
my  paper  showed,  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
experiments  made  on  large  working  scantlings,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  him  for  pointing  out  that 
the  value  quoted  by  me  was  not  taken  from  the 
latent  edition  of  the  '*  Pocket  Book  ;  "at  the  same  time 
it  does  nut  affect  my  argument  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  strength  of  building  materials  is  not  what  It 
ought  to  be. 

Chatham,  June  11.  H.  C.  Seddon. 


VENTILATION  OF  SOIL-PIPES. 
Sir, — I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Slagg's  letter 
(p.  409),  but  in  so  far  as  his  remarks  bear  upon  tlie 
subject  in  hand — viz.,  the  ventilation  of  soil-pipes — 
he  brings  forward  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  so  far 
as  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  it  is  concerned,  a 
ventilating  pipe  of  2iin.  in  diameter  will  not,  if 
properly  put  in,  duly  ventilate  a  4Jin.  soil-pipe. 
All  that  is  wanted  as  regards  this  ventilating  pipe 
is  that  it  should  prevent  the  unlocking  of  the  siphon- 
traps  wlien  watLT  and  soil  are  sent  through  soil-pipe, 
as  also  that  it  shoidd  likewise  afford  a  free  passage 
to  outer  air  for  any  foul  air  rising  up  the  soil-pipe. 
Now,  I  held  that  a  venlilating-pipe — whether  iron 
or  lead,  it  is  nil  one  in  principle — of  2.^in.  diameter 
was  quite  sufticient  for  a  -Hin.  soil-pipe,  because, 
from  practical  experiment,  1  had  found  that  an  air- 
pipe  even  much  less  than  '2\m.  often  served  the 
purpose.  Further,  the  foul  air  which  gathers  in 
soil-pipes  does  not  do  so  all  at  once,  but  gradually. 
Consequently,  it  can  onl_v  go  out  gradually,  there- 
fore, it  follows  that  a  4iiu.  ventilating-pipe,  for  the 
same  size  of  soil-pipe,  is  quite  unnecessary.  I, 
however,  readily  admit  that  tlie  -I.^in.  ventilating- 
pipc  will  do  no  liarni — onlv  I  think  it  a  waste  of 
money.  From  Mr.  Slagg's  letters  it  would  appear 
that  he  considers  the  proper  thing  for  soil-pipes  to 
be  a  4^in.  soil-pipe,  with  a  4^in.  ventilating-pipe 
above  it  ;  now,  that  is  not  my  idea.  My  beauidcaf 
for  a  soil-pipe,  where  a  good  job  Is  required,  is  to 
have  the  main  soil-pipe  5in.  in  diameter,  the  soil- 
pipes  branching  into  it  4Ain.  in  diameter,  and  a  Sin. 
ventilating-pipe  on  top — not  forgetting  the  small 
ventilating-pipes  for  branches  shown  by  Fig.  US, 
p.  392.  In  support  of  his  ideas,  Mr.  Slagg  alludes 
to  his  '*  fen  years  practice  in  and  constant  study  of 
the  subject  ;"  but  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  can 
allude  to  a  continual  practice  oi  fifteeh  years,  dur- 
ing whicii,  in  the  course  of  business.  1  have  been 
continuaUy  brought  face  to  face  with  the  subject, 
and  as  the  result,  I  approve  of  large  nialu  soil-pipes, 
with  braucbes,  &.q.^  as  above. 


There  is  one  point  in  Sir.  Slagg's  letter  which  I 
cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed — viz..  where  he  says 
he  advocates  a  3in.  pipe  instead  of  a  yin.,  and  a  4in. 
pipe  instead  of  a  lin..  just  as  If  I  had  ailvocated  the 
use  of  eithrr  a  ^in.  or  lin.  pipe.  What  I  spoke  of 
was  a  2in.  or  a  2^in.  ventilating-pipe,  while  the  ^in. 
or  lin.  air-pipes  onl}'  referred  to  short  branches,  as 
was  explained. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  orders  to  ventilate  certain 
soil-pipes  as  economically  as  possible,  and  I  put  in 
some  2in.  iron  pipes,  and  they  served  the  purpose; 
originally  liin.  lead  pipes  had  been  used,  but  where 
they  passed  through  the  garrets  they  had  been 
stolen  away  and  the  ends  left  open;  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  l^in.  lead  ventilating  pipes  were 
put  in  about  twenty  years  ago.  All  good  jdumbers 
were  aware  of  the  effects  of  non-ventilation  owing, 
e.  (?.,  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  service-boxes 
of  their  water-closets  when  the  air-pipe  of  any 
service-box  got  choked  up.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Slagg  that  there  were  no  intentional 
personalities  in  my  letter,  and  I  am  always  ready,  as 
T  have  elsewhere  fully  shown,  to  admit  that  I  am 
wiser  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday — only  I  must 
get  the  extra  knowledge  first. — I  am,  &c., 

PLU.Mr.ER. 


THE  PRESENT  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir. — Kindly  find  room  in  your  next  number  for 
a  letter  from  me  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
one  in  which  I  think  that  all  of  us  are  much 
interested.  It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  how 
strange  it  is  that  the  International  Exhibition  is 
closed  so  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Now 
that  we  are  almost  in  the  height  of  summer,  could  it 
not  be  kept  open  until,  at  anj'  rate,  eight  o'clock 
during  the  longest  days  ?  Again,  I  would  also 
advise  that  the  charge  for  admission  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion should  be  reduced  to  sixpence  on  all  Saturdays 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  if  not  for  the 
whole  of  the  day  at  any  rate  for  part  of  it — say, 
for  instance,  after  two  o'clock  p.m. 

If  these  two  little  suggestions  of  mine  were  duly 
considered  and  carried  into  operation  it  would,  I 
believe,  be  doing  the  general  jmblic  a  good  service 
by  giving  a  very  large  portion  of  it  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  Palace  of  M'onders  who  otherwise 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  do  so. — I  am,  &c., 

London,  Jvine  10.  Natii^vniel  Waterall. 


FURNITURE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

K.XIUIUTION. 

StR,— Referring  to  your  article  of  1st  June  on 
"Furniture  in  the  International  Exhibiti6n,"  I  am 
glad  to  observe  that  Messrs.  Blorant  fc  Co.  have  written 
in  the  Building  News  of  last  week  to  save  Mr. 
Turver's name  from  being  ext inguished  by  Mr.  Talbert's. 
Permit  me  also  to  defend  myself  from  the  same  mis- 
fortune which  tlireatencd  Jlr.  Tarver.  My  name 
appears  in  the  Exhibition  Catalogue  as  the  designer  of 
Slessrs.  Johnstone,  Jeanes  &  Co.'s  cabinet  and  chairs, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  the  honour  which  is  said 
to  be  due  is  uot  rightly  bestowed.  Your  insertion  of 
this  note  will  oblige. — I  am,  &c., 

W.M.  Scott  Morton. 

Dairy  Park,  Edinburgh.  June  11. 


WOODEN  WATER-MAINS. 

.Sir, — In  your  notice  of  "  Wooden  Water-Mains''  last 
week  you  mention  "that  none  of  these  old  wooden 
pipes  have  come  to  light  for  tlie  last  seven  years."  This 
is.  however,  not  exactly  the  fact,  for  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Metropolitan  District  liiilhvay  many 
of  the  wooden  pipes  were  found.  They  were  made  and 
jointed  exactly  as  you  describe,  but  wore  of  a  less 
diameter.  They  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  that 
part  of  the  line  between  S.  James's  Park  and  Sloane- 
square  stations. — I  am,  &c..  M.I.JM.E. 


PLAGIARIS3I. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin's  letter  in 
this  week's  issue  under  the  above  headii;g,  may  1  be 
allowed  to  ask  how  it  is  that  gentleman's  design  for 
the  Guildhall,  Winchester,  as  well  as  his  premiated 
designs  for  the  Bristol  Assize  Courts,  bear  so  curious  a 
resemblance  in  their  detail  to  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Norman  k  Hine  for  the  Plymouth  Town  Hall,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  appeared  in  an  architectural  publication 
a  year  or  so  ago  ?  I  know  that  in  one  corner  of  the 
view  in  question  -Mr.  Godwin's  name  appears  as  "Con- 
sulting Architect,"  but  does  that  honorary  po-:ition 
authorise  him  in  working  up  nearly  the  self-same  details 
for  other  competitions  ?  Parsons  preach,  but  we  don't 
listen  as  I  suppose  we  shouhl  do,  because  we  know  that 
as  a  rule  they  do  not  practice  what  they  preach.  The 
last  paragraph  in  Mr.  (iodwin's  letter  is  beautiful  iu  its 
ideal,  worthy  of  having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Kuskin  himself,  but  "those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  be  careful  how  they  throw  stones." — I  am.  &c., 

A  DiSINTEHESTED    LOOKEK-Os. 


MR.  NORMAN  SHAW  AND  MR.  JAMES 
MACLAREX. 

Sin, — The  remarks  which  have  already  appeared  in 
reference  to  Mr.  JlacLaren's  plan  for  a  villa  residence 
have  induced  mo  to  say  a  few  words.  It  struck  me,  im- 
mediately I  sawthedeiiign.  how  its  details  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  from  some  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  designs, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  your  paper. 
On  comparing  the  design  iu  question  with  the  illustra- 
tion of  Preen  Manor  House  in  the  Buildint,  News, 
August  U,  1871,  I  noticed  the  following  particulars: — 
The  chimuey-stack  seen  in  Mr.  MacLaren's  lawn  elev;'.- 
tiou  was  ahnost  a  facsimile  of  that  at  the  east  end  i>f 
l*reen  Manor.  Most  of  the  windows  were  exactly 
copied.  So  are  even  the  weathercocks.  Turning  to 
the  Blilding  News  of  May  31.  ISTI,  the  resemblance 
of  the  designs  is  still  more  striking.  Tlie  weathercock 
which  occupies  the  highest  point  iu  Mr.  MacLaren's  per- 
spective view  is  seen  iu  a  similar  position  in  the  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Leyes  Wood.  The  form  of  the  roofs  below 
both  is  the  same.  The  only  feature  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  copy  is  an  ugly  one.  1  allude  to  the  trun- 
cated roof,  which,  I  suppose,  Mr,  MaeLaren  put  into  his 
design  for  the  sake  of  making  the  sky-line  of  his  per- 
spective as  near  a  semicircle  as  possible.  If  ho 
had  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  the  beautiful 
sky-lines  which  Mr.  Shaw  gives  to  his  buildings,  his 
design  would  almost  have  passed  for  one  by  that 
gentleman,  especially  as  the  style  of  the  foregrounds 
is  the  same.  1  cannot  blame  Mr.  MaeLaren  for  adopt- 
ing Jlr.  Norman  Shaw  as  a  model  or  a  teacher.  But 
what  I  do  lind  fault  with  is  that  almost  every  beautiful 
detail  of  his  design  (and,  for  aught  I  know,  designs)  is 
taken  from  some  building  erected  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
illustrated  in  the  Buildikg  News.— I  am,  &c  , 

BatU.  C.  F.  E. 

nVe  think  it  right  to  say  that  another  correspondent 
called  our  attention,  in  an  incidental  way.  to  the  extra- 
ordinary similarity  existing  between  Mr.  MacLaren's 
details  and  those  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  as  illustrated 
in  the  BriLDiNG  News.  This  wa?  done  a  fortnight 
before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Norman  .Shaw's  letter  a 
fortnight  since.  The  correspondent  was  not  aware 
at  the  time  of  the  exact  similarity  in  plans  a-?  well.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  too  evident  that  Mr.  JIacLaren  has  been 
appropriating  without  acknowledging  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw's  ideas.  This  being  the  case  Mr.  3IarLaren's 
simple  disclaimer  last  week  is  iusuiCcient.  The  facts 
against  him  are  too  strong,  and  he  certainly  has  not 
improved  his  position  by  his  repudiating  altitude. — 
Ed.] 


ILLEGIBLE  LETTERIKG. 
Sir, — I  was  glad  to  see  your  rebuke  last  week  to 
those  who  write  old  bad  English  in  preference  to 
modern  good  English.  I  have  often  been  puzzled  to 
read  the  names  on  some  of  your  illustrations.  Take 
last  week,  for  instance.  Why.  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt,  in  his  interesting  sheet 
of  "Towers  .and  Spires  of  Sussex."  have  diminished 
the  value  of  his  work  by  using  such  barbarous  letter- 
ing? AVhy  not  have  written  so  that  all  who  can  read 
tolerably  can  imderstand?  He  imagine.s,  I  suppose, 
that  the  Bi'iLDiNG  News  is  only  read  by  architects. 
If  so,  he  is  mistaken  ;  it  is  read  by  civil  engineers  au'l 
builders  as  well,  and  I  hope  after  these  little  hints 
that  architectunil  draughtsman,  tliough  they  may  go 
back  a  few  hundred  years  for  their  architectural  form?, 
will  give  us  modern  lettering  at  all  events. 

A  Manchester  Bl'Ildeh. 


OUTLANDISH  LETTERING. 

Sir,— It  was  amusing  to  read  last  week  your  note  to 
"  T.  G.'s"  letter  on  letter-box  at  Castle  Hotel, 
Aberystwitb.  You  might  have  mentioned  another 
funny  thing  which  struck  me  when  there  some  years 
since,  but  wliich  passed  probably  unnoticed  by  you. 
Tlie  architect  (I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Seddon)  was  ambi- 
tious of  stamping  his  character  on  everything  in  the- 
hotel.  For  instance,  he  designed  the  teapots,  or  I  wa;? 
so  informed.  But  these  teapots  had  such  extraordinary 
long  handles  and  such  very  small  bottoms,  that  imme- 
diately you  t<iok  up  one  of  them  full  it  had  the  extra- 
ordinary knack  of  turning  your  hand  on  one  fide.  The 
teapots  were  not  made  as  teapots  generally  are,  small 
at  the  top  and  bigger  at  the  bottom,  but  big  at  the  tOi> 
and  small  at  the  bottom.  The  consequence  was  they 
required  more  than  twice  the  power  to  hold  them  in 
the  Itand  than  ordinary  common-sense  teapots.  The 
designer  might  have  been  a  shining  artist,  but  he  was 
a  miserable  mechanic.  I  wonder  whether  the  designer 
of  the  teapots  was  the  writer  of  the  letters?  If  so,  he 
certainly  deserved  the  punishment  you  would  meto 
him  as  intimated  last  week. — I  am,  &c., 

Grand  Parade,  Brighton.  Leonard  Foster. 


CHORLEY  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — In  confirmation  of  the  statements  contained 
in  my  previous  letter  respecting  the  untoward  result 
of  this  competition,  and  in  answer  to  the  letter  of 
Messrs.  Ladds  &  Powell,  which  appeared  in  your  last 
issue,  allow  mo  to  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners'  meeting,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  ChorUy  Standard  of  June  1  :  — 

"  The  Chairman  observed  that  Mr.  Powell  had 
called  upon  lum,  and  expressed  his  gladness  to  wait 
upon  the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  his  plan, 
but  the  Chairman  advised  liira  to  wait.  Hea^ked  Mr. 
Powell  if  he  could  guarantee  to  put  up  the  Town  Hall 
for  the   sum  of  £10,000,  and  that  goulleman  replied 
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thst  he  believed  he  could.  The  Chairman  then  told 
Jlr.  Powell  that  there  were  several  things  that  were 
faulty  in  his  design,  ami  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
better  if  he  could  send  another  plan,  but  on  condition 
that  no  charge  should  be  made.  Mr,  I'owell  agreed, 
and  had  forwarded  another  plan." 

I  shall  make  no  further  remarlis  upon  this,  the  first 
premiated  design  out  of  1:3  submitted,  but  sliall  be 
curious  to  learn  what  alterations  have  been  made,  and 
what  will  be  decided  upon  when  the  subject  is  again 
brought  before  the  Commissioners,  who  must  fei?!  a 
difficulty  in  altering  this  design,  for  fear  they  may 
copy  the  fe.atures  of  some  other  design  tliey  themselves 
approved,  but  have  not  premiated.— I  am,  &c., 

A  Competitor, 


Intercommiminition. 


CS' 


QUESTIOXS. 

12-JS2.]— Necessary  Implements.  —  What  are 
the  necessary  implements,  according  to  usual  practice, 
an  architect's  assistant  is  supposed  to  provide  for  his 
own  use  in  the  office?  If  some  experienced  corres- 
pondent will  assist  by  informing  me  of  the  same  I  shall 
be  greatly  oMiged.— Junior. 

[2.5S3.]— Ink  for  Drawings.— .4je  Mr,  Street's 
and  Mr.  Shaw's  drawings  exhibited  in  the  Academy 
drawn  in  common  writing-ink  on  London  board- 
paper  ?— Roberts, 

[25S4.]  — A  Church  Query,— Is  the  wall  separating 
the  chancel  from  the  nave  of  a  church  a  party  wall  ?  or 
does  it  exclusively  belong  to  the  chancel,  or  to  the 
nave  ?— W. 

[2o8o.]— English  Rendering.— Will  some  one 
tell  mo  the  English  rendering  of  the  words  bahut, 
blochets,  chantignolle,  chevrons  portant  fermes,  coyau 
t-legis,  and  murs  goutterots?  I  am  unable  to  find  them 
m  either  of  three  dictionaries,  or  if  found  they  have 
unsuitable  meanings. — C.  P. 

[2.-,8ii.]— Ties  and  Struts.— How  must  I  distin- 
guish between  the  ties  and  struts  in  the  diagram  of  a 
roof?— Cakpenter. 

[2o87.]  —The  Human  Figure.— Is  there  any  rule 
for  the  division  of  the  human  figure  in  drawing  besides 
that  of  taking  a  line  of  eight  equal  parts  and  sotting 
off  one  to  the  head,  another  to  the  breast,  and  so  on  ' 
Also,  how  is  the  system  mentioned  applied  to  such  a 
figure  as  that  called  the  Discobolus  ?— C.  V. 


REPLIES. 

[25G4.]— Practice  of  the  Profession.  —  This 
question  not  having  been  answered,  I  send  the  follow- 
ing, 1,  The  client  must  pay  the  surveyor  either  direct 
or  through  the  architect,  2,  Paid  on  the  amount  of 
the  lowest  tender,  based  on  the  original  quantities,  the 
surveyor's  work  is  done,  and  should  be  paid.  These 
replies  are  given  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
client  was  aware  of  the  employment  of  a  surveyor  by 
the  architect.— W,  R.  A. 


PARLIAMENTAEX  NOTES. 

Birmingham  Sewage  Hill. — Tho  adjourned 
debate  on  Mr.  C.  Forster's  motion  "was  resumed  on 
Thursday  week.  Sir  C.  Adderley  opposed  the  mo- 
tion.—  Lord  Henley  gave  explanations  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  Bill. — Sir.  R,  Peel  renewed  his  opposi- 
tion,  and  contended  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  one  tliat  affected  the  interests  of  every  land- 
owner in  the  country. — The  question  was  then  put 
that  the  order  for  the  third  reading  be  discharged, 
when  Sir.  Douison  took  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
language  which  had  been  used  by  tlie  right  hon. 
baronet  tlic  member  for  Tamworth  on  tlie  previous 
evening  respecting  a  learned  relative  of  his  (Mr. 
Denisou's).  —  Sir  B.  Peel  publicly  withdrew  any- 
thing that  he  had  said  which  could  give  offence  to 
the  learned  gentleman.  —  The  order  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  then  di.scharged. 

Birmingham  Sewage.— Sir  E.  Peel,  on  Monday, 
said  ho  wished  to  put  an  important  question  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  tho  Government. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hnu.  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Bills  which  had  been  for 
some  time  on  the  table  of  the  House.  One  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Town  Council  of  Kochdale,  and  the 
other  by  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham.  These 
two  Bills  have  been  referred  to  Committees  upstairs. 
Tho  Committee  on  the  Rochdale  Bill  threw  it  out. 
The  Rochdale  authorities  asked  permission  of  this 
House  by  a  private  Bill  for  a  town  of  45,000  inhabi- 
tants to  take  1,300  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby  in  that  county.  The  Corporation  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  a  town  of  3.50,000,  asked  permission  to 
take  1,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  himself  for  the 
pui'pose  of  putting  their  sewage  upon  it.  The  sew- 
age of  Birmingham  was  from  18  to  22  millions  of 
gallons  a  day.  That  was  a  matter  which  affected 
him  most  deeply.  It  was  proposed  by  tliis  Bill  to 
place  from  IS  to  22  million  of  gallons  of  sewage 
daily  upon  these  1,000  acres  of  his  land.  In  every 
gallon  of  that  sewage  there  were  five  grains  of  am- 
monia, and  there  were  no  known  powers  in  chemis- 
try which  could  relieve  the  sewage  of  its  deleterious 
influence  of  ammonia.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  right 
ton.  gentleman  whether  Bills  of  this  nature,  affect- 


ing great  public  interests,  ought  not  rather  to  be 
made  public  Bills  than  private  ones.  He  had  no 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  merits  of  this  Bill  upon 
a  former  occasion.— The  Speaker  said  the  discussion 
was  altogether  irregular,  for  whether  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  concluded  with  a  motion  or  not.  it  was 
quite  in-egular  to  anticipate  tho  discussion  of  a  Bill, 
whether  public  or  private.— Sir  B.  Peel  said  that, 
bowing  to  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  he  would  at 
once  put  his  question  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at 
tho  head  of  the  Government.— Mr,  Gladstone  said 
that,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Government  ha.l  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  its  discussion,  nor  did  tljev  iippi.,se  w  suppi'rt  it. 
His  right  hon.  friend  might' think  that  in  a  Bill  of 
such  importance  he  ou.ght  to  have  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  but  he  had  to  confess 
that  ho  was  not.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  Bills  of  great  importance  should  be  made 
public  or  private,  he  apprehended  that  was  a  matter 
for  consideration  when  arrangements  were  being 
entered  into  with  respect  to  private  business.  His 
right  hon.  friend  must  be  aware  that  the  Govoi-n- 
ment  had  no  power  over  the  distribution  of  public  or 
|)rivate  Bills.  Measures  were  either  public  or  private 
Bills  according  to  tho  rules  of  tho  House. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Plymouth.— A  stained  glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Mannamead,  Plymouth,  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  &  Son, 
of  Stonehouse;  ,as  a  memorial  to  the  late  wife  of 
SamuelJacksou,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth.  Thewiudowis 
of  two  lights,  with  a  geometrical  tracery  head,  and 
the  principal  lights  are  occupied  by  figures  of  SS. 
Thomas  and  Peter  under  canopies.  Underneath  tho 
figures  are  quatrefoil  panels  of  conventiotal  foliage, 
with  the  inscription  at  bottom.  Tho  principaltracery 
light  has  the  sacred  monogram  enclosed  in  a  trefoil 
with  conventional  foliage.  The  colouring  of  tho 
window  is  rich  and  harmonious,  but  subdued  in  tone ; 
the  use  of  glaring  colours  having  been  avoided,  and 
the  legitimate  treatment  of  glass  adhered  to  through- 
out. 

Wood  Green. — Two  stained  glass  windows  have 
been  recently  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Michael, 
Wood  Green.  The  subjects  are — "  The  Healing  of 
tho  Sick,"  "  The  Reading  in  the  Synaf;ngue,"  "The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  "The  Miracle  at  the 
Marri,ago  in  Cana  of  Galilee."  Tho  artists  are 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Hughe,  Soho-square,  London. 


CHIPS. 

The  Memorial  Stone  of  a  new  Nonconformist 
Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire.  The 
chapel  is  to  seat  3.50 persons,  and  to  cost  about  £1,000. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Romanesque.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr,  Tait,  of  Leicester. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  William 
Perry,  lately  carrying  on  business  in  Acton-street 
and  Turimiill-street,  Clerkenwell,  in  p.artnership 
with  Thomas  Archbutt,  as  a  timber  merchant,  is 
summoned  for  the  4th  of  July,  at  14,  Old  Jewry. 

Tho  parish  church,  Fiuchley,  is  to  be  restored  and 
enlarged.  A  new  south  aisle  and  chapel  are  to  bo 
addetl,  and  a  new  chancel  erected.  Additional  ac- 
commodation will  thus  be  provided  for  259  persons 
at  a  cost  of  £3,050. 

The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  the  Guards'  Club  House  in  West- 
minster for  £15,000,  The  building  adjoins  the  site 
bought  for  the  new  Roman  Cathedral,  and  is  probably 
intended  to  be  converted  into  an  arohiepiscopal 
residence. 

A  Reuter's  telegram  from  Berlin  states  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  John  Scott  are  among  the 
architects  to  whom  a  prize  has  been  awarded  by  the 
jury  appointed  to  judge  the  designs  for  the  new 
palace  for  the  Reichstag. 

New  Schools  were  opened  at  Pristock  on  Wednes- 
day week.  The  cost  has  been  £700.  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Bicester,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  White,  of 
Tritwell,  tho  contractor. 

Attempts  have  been  made  during  the  week  to  blow 
up  two  statues  in  Dublin.  If  London  could  but  be 
selected  as  the  field  of  operations,  these  Fenian 
iconoclasts  wmild  be  benefiting  tho  public  while 
providing  a  suitable  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of 
surplus  Irish  loyalty. 

The  foundatiou  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  laid  at  Tunbridgo  on  Tuesday  week.  Messrs. 
Cattermole  &  Fades,  of  Ipswich,  are  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  Punnett  are  the  builders.  The  style 
will  be  Gothic  and  the  cost  £I,74t!. 

A  new  school  chapel  was  opened  at  Groombridge 
by  tho  Bishop  of  Chichester  on  Saturday  last.  The 
cost,  including  curate's  house,  is  £1,000.  The  chapel 
will  seat  150  people.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  was  tho 
architect. 

On  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  May,  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  dedicated  at  New  Town.  Trowbridge. 
Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  was  the  architect,  the  style 
is  a  free  adaptation  oi  the  Late  Italiau.  New  schools 
are  also  to  be  erected  contiguous. 


iur  iitc  Mlt 


A  New  Light. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Inventors' 
Institute  on  Thursday  week,  Mr.  Carl  Molchin,  of 
Hamburg,  exhibited  lamps  burning  a  new  compound 
oil  to  be  used  for  lighting  purposes,  which  was  found 
to  afford  a  steady  even  light,  very  closely  approxi- 
mating in  power,  clearness,  brilliancy,  and  intensity 
to  the  electric  light,  at  a  cost  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  colza  oil.  It  resulted  from  experiments  made 
with  this  oil,  burnt  in  a  mofleratnr  lamp,  that  alight 
of  17j  spermaceti  candles  was  obtained.  This  light 
is  considered  as  very  valuable  for  lighthouses,  rail- 
way signals,  railway  carriages,  and  other  purposes. 

The  Mid-London  Railway. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  Friday  last, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
received  from  the  Mid-London  Railway  an  amended 
proposal  that  the  Board  shall  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  the  formation  of  the  street  from  Giltspur- 
street  to  Moorgate-street  the  sum  of  .£277,200  in- 
stead of  i:500,000,  as  originally  asked.  The  com- 
mittee had  considered  this  new  suggestion,  but  it 
appeared  to  them  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Board  opposed  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  still  remain,  and  they  were  un- 
able to  recommend  the  Board  to  accede  to  it.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  25  to 
16. 

The  Potteries  Presentation  to  Mr.  John 
Bright. — The  collection  of  artistic  pottery,  which 
is  shortly  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  John  Bright  by  his 
admirers  in  the  Potteries  has  been  on  view  during 
the  week  at  Ilanley,  to  subscribers.  The  pottery  is 
enclosed  in  a  handsome  carved  cabinet,  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moody,  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  South  Kensington,  in  the  style  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  cabinet  is  divided  laterally  into 
two  parts  :  the  upper  portion  is  glazed  and  the  lower 
is  open.  In  the  enclosed  portion  are  a  number  of 
vases  and  other  articles,  illustrating  the  art  industry 
of  the  district  in  its  highest  form.  In  the  open  por- 
tion below  are  three  noble  pieces  of  majolica.  Stand- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet,  on  about  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  enclosed  portion,  are  two  large 
parian  statuettes  representing  "Chastity"  and  "S. 
Filomena"  (Miss  Nightingale).  The  committee 
engaged  the  services  of  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co., 
Messrs.  AVedgwood  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Copeland  & 
Sons,  in  the  production  of  these  articles. 

The  Completion  of  S,  Paul's. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.  Paul's  Comple- 
tion Fund,  held  this  week,  the  following  resolution 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  seconded  by  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously  : — "That 
it  be  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Burges  in  preparing  his 
plans  for  the  completion  of  S.  Paul's  that  he  con- 
sider himself  limited  to  a  style  of  decorative  design 
for  which  authority  is  to  be  found  either  in  any  such 
models  or  drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  may 
be  in  existence,  or,  failing  these,  in  the  best  works  of 
the  Italiau  architects  and  artists  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century." 

Mr.  Kuskin's  Crossing  Sweepers. — The  un- 
pleasant condition  of  the  streets  consequent  on  the 
recent  strange  June  weather  leads  the  Globe  to 
inquire  :  AVhathas  become  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  crossing- 
sweepers  ?  A  little  while  ago  Mr.  Ruskin  promised 
to  set  a  good  example  in  the  matter  of  street  cleanli- 
ness. He  proposed,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  take  the  complete  control  of  some  street  or 
portion  of  a  street,  and  keep  a  small  army  of 
crossing-sweepers  constantly  employed.  It  i,s  just 
possible  that  the  execution  of  this  lauilible  design 
may  have  been  deferred  to  the  winter  months,  when 
the  good  example  would  have  more  striking  effect. 

The  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund  celebrated  its 
Sixty-third  Anniversary  Dinner  at  Freemasons* 
Tavern,  on  Saturday  the  8th  inst.,  K.  N.  Fowler, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  in  th"?  chair.  In  recognition  of  the  rising 
power  of  female  artists,  a  graceful  innovation  has  been 
made  at  these  festivals,  aud  the  ladies  (instead  of  being 
consigned  to  a  gallery)  are  made  a  constituent  of 
the  assembly.  There  was  some  well-executed  music 
by  Mr.  Lawler,  Mr.  Coates,  and  Mesdames  Edmonds, 
Severn,  and  Thompson.  In  addition  to  speeches  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  toasts  were  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  George  Godwin  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Morris,  members  of  committee;  Captain  Dighton 
and  Mr.  Simmons,  stewards;  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  Miss 
Faithfull,  &c.  The  number  of  annuitant  widows  on 
the  fund  is  52. 


A  crowded  public  meoting  of  tho  inhabitants  of 
Slioreditch  and  the  surrounding  district  was  hold  on 
Wednesday  at  tho  Town-llall,  Slioreditch,  to  protest, 
against  the  proposed  closing  of  Sun-stroct,  Bish"ps- 
gate-street  as  a  public  thoroughfare  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Bristol. — <>u  Monday  evening  u  nun-ting  of  master 
builders  was  held  to  consider  certain  notices  and  rules 
submitted  by  the  Masons'  Society.  Mr.  S.  Alsop, 
pccretarv.  stated  that  since  tlie  meeting  the  men  had 
Bomewh'at  amended  the  rules  previously  submitted,  and 
the  amended  rules  were  now  read.  With  regard  to  the 
fourth  rule,  which  related  to  worked  ytono.  the  men 
had  laid  it  down  that  stone  shouhl  be  worked  on  the 
spot  and  not  at  the  quarries,  but  they  now  excepted 
pennant,  landers,  steps,  kerb,  and  jiaving.  The  men 
adhered  to  the  i;^d.  per  hour  payuHUt,  and  made  cer- 
tain propositions  as  to  the  sub-Ielting  of  contracts, 
walking  time,  and  the  erection  of  sheds  in  which  they 
might  work  in  bad  weather.  These  two  points  were 
discussed,  and  the  meeting  unanimously  refused  their 
consent  to  the  propositions.  With  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment, the  Chairraau  thought  the  employers  were  willing 
to  pay  ojd.  per  hour,  the  payment  for  overtime  to 
remain  as  at  present.  This  payment,  it  was  explained, 
made  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  men  of  about  7s. 
a  year.  I'ltimately  the  ehairnuurs  suggestion  was 
embodied  in  a  resolution  and  adojited. 

Dundee.— The  representatives  of  the  employers,  on 
Friday  week,  waited  upon  the  Dundee  slaters  on 
Ftrike.  and  offered  them  an  increase  of  Jd.  per  hour, 
instead  of  jd.  as  demanded.  The  offer  was  refused, 
and  the  strike  continues. 

EDiNBrur.ii. — An  aggregate  meeting  of  the  joiners 
of  Edinburgh  was  held  on  Friday  week — Mr.  George 
Rintoul  in  the  chair— for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  shops  where  the  bye- 
laws  had  not  been  adopted.  The  secretary  intimated 
that  four  employers  had  not  signed  the  bye-laws.  A 
keen  discussion  took  place  on  tlie  question,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  condemning  the  conduct  of  those 
men  still  persisting  to  work  contrary  to  the  bye-laws. 
The  meeting  pledged  itself  to  support  the  bye-laws  as 
tiiey  at  present  stood. 

Glasgow. — A  mass  meeting  of  those  masons  who 
are  out  on  strike  was  held  on  Friday  week,  when  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried  providing  that  the 
men  who  are  working  shall  contribute  Is.  weekly  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  strike  allowance  of  the 
married  men  to  at  least  15s,  per  week.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  administer  this  fund,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  two  associated  masters  who  had  given  in 
that  day  brought  the  number  now  giving  the  work- 
men's demands  up  to  36. 

Leeds. — On  Friday  evening  a  conference  took  place 
between  representatives  of  the  master  builders  and  the 
operative  carpenters  and  joiners,  in  reference  to  altera- 
tions in  the  working  rules.  The  object  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  make  certain  alterations  in  rules  1  and 
2,  notice  to  this  effect  having  been  given  in  December 
last.  Kule  1,  as  it  stood  before  the  meeting,  was  as 
follows  : — "  That  all  payments  be  reckoned  and  paid 
for  by  the  hour.  That  7d.  per  hour  be  the  standard 
wages  of  carpenters  and  joiners.  That  men  working 
upon  unprotected  buildings  be  paid  one  halfpenny  per 
hour  extra  for  six  weeks  before  and  until  six  weeks 
after  Christmas  day."  This  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  alter  by  striking  out  the  words  after  "carpenters 
and  joiners,"  and  adding  "  of  fair  average  ability." 
Rule  2  prior  to  this  meeting  stood  as  fidlows: — "  That 
*0  hours  per  week  be  considered  a  week's  work.  That 
Bix  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  when 
working  in  unprotected  buildings,  the  men  to  start 
work  at  seven  a.m.  and  leave  at  iivc  p.m.  When 
specified  as  above  one  atul  a  half  hours  per  day  to  be 
taken  for  meals."  For  this  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  substitute  the  following  : — "  That  50  hours  be  con- 
sidered a  week's  work  ;  to  commence  work  at  seven 
a.m.  ;  to  have  breakfast  time  from  half-past  eight  to 
nine  o'clock,  and  dinner  time  from  half-past  twelve  to 
half-past  one ;  to  leave  work  at  half-past  five,  and  on 
Saturdays  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock;  and  six  weeks 
before  and  six  weeks  afti-r  Christmas,  when  working 
in  unprotected  buitdtugs,  the  same  rule  shall  apply, 
with  the  exception  that  the  men  shall  leave  work  at 
five  p.m.,  and  be  paid  for  the  same  time  as  those  work- 
ing in  the  shop.'*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  con- 
ference terminate!  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
Th  e  same  evening  a  meeting  of  the  operative  brick- 
ayers  of  Leeds  was  held.  'Ihe  Secretary  stated  that  a 
deputation  from  the  Executive  o(  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Bricklayers  at  ShefTield  had  visited  Leeds. 
They  stated  that  out  of  Ini  branches  of  their  society 
92  were  receiving  more  than  the  Leeds  men  are 
standing  out  for.  and  so  long  as  they  were  refused  their 
demands,  the  Sheffield  Society  would  support  them. 
The  support  will  bo  continued  weekly  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dispute.  At  a  meeting  of  the  labourers 
they  also  resolved  not  to  yield  the  points  on  which 
they  are  at  variance  with  their  employers. 

London. — The  general  aspect  of  affairs  ia  somewhat 
more  reassuring  than  when  we  la«t  wrote.  The  reso- 
lutions arrived  at  by  the  ma-sters  at  their  meeting  on 
Friday  last  were  taken  fully  into  consideration  by  the 
men  at  their  meeting  on  S;iturday  last.  The  proposal 
for  arbitration  was  favourably  received,  but  the  arbi- 
trators selected  by  the  masters  were  objected  to,  ami 
the  following  resolution  was  passed ; — "  That  this  meet- 
ing of  delegates  hereby  expresses  its  approval  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  the  exist- 
ing dispute,  but.  at  the  same  time,  we  absolutely  refuse 
to  accept  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  submitted  to  us 
by  the  Master  Ituildere'  Society."  It  has  since  been 
arranged  that  a  conference  of  four  masters  and   four 


men  shall  be  [held  to  settle  the  preliminary  conditions  | 
of  reference.     A  meeting  of  the  men  will  be  held    to- 
night to  select  the  four  men  to  meet  the  masters. 

MiDDLETON. — The  joiners'  strike  at  Middleton  has 
been  settled  by  a  compromise,  the  masters  agreeing  to 
give  the  men  7d.  per  hour,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
advance  of  2s.  Hd,  per  week. 

RoTiiEKiiAM. — The  strike  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
in  Rotherham,  which  has  now  lasted  for  several  weeks, 
has,  in  the  case  of  the  non-society  men,  a  number  of 
whom  struck  work  with  the  union  men  for  increased 
wages  and  reduced  hours,  being  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion. The  non-members  of  the  union  have  returned 
to  work  at  two  firms  at  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour, 
but  without  any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  At 
one  small  firm  the  men  are  being  paid  ^d.  per  hour. 
The  society  men  still  hold  out  for  an  advance  and  a 
reduction  of  labour,  but  the  masters  still  seem  deter- 
mined not  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  men. 

York. — The  joiners'  strike  at  York  has  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  It  commenced  on  the  1st  of  March 
for  an  advance  of  wages  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
from  5*;  to  50  per  week.  The  men  had  been  receiving 
i;<l.  per  hour,  and  they  asked  for  <:^d.  The  employers 
offered  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  to  5o  per  week, 
and  to  give  c-^d.  per  hour,  which  the  workmen  n-fused, 
and  hence  the  strike.  A  few  days  ago  six  of  tlie  em- 
ployers met  six  members  of  the  committee  of  journey- 
men at  the  Friendly  Societies'  Hall,  Castlegate,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  men  should  work  53  hours  per 
week,  and  receive  6^d.  per  hour.  On  these  terms  the 
men  resumed  work  on  Monday  morning. 

TENDERS. 
Acton. — For  joiner's  work,  &c..   to  four  houses  near 
Acton-green.    Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  surveyor: — 

Butcher £640 

Thorpe 6;J7 

Tull   (accepted) 525 

Acton. — For  forming  and  making  new  road  on  the 
Churehfleld  Estate.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler,  architect 
and  surveyor : — 

Jnrkson  (too  Iftte) £795 

Hubbard   (too  late) 735 

Bloomfleld 653 

Carter  (too  late) 620 

Capper 511 

Pizzey 449 

Jones. 420 

Jones   (amended) 540 

Bourne.— For  the  erection  of  residence  for  Mr.  J.  Gib- 
son. Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H. 
LoTCgrove: —  Credit  for 

old  materials. 
£  £    s. 

Richardson  &  Son 1095    40    0 

Pattcnson  1050    100    0 

H.ihson  &  Taylor I(i4l     80    0 

Preerc  Brothers 1027     84  17 

Challana 915     — - 

Hinson  (accepted) 865     40    0 

Bowes  Manor.— For  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Bowes 
Manor,  fur  T.  Sidney,  Esq.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  archi- 
tect:— Less  if 

For  walls 

Furrett   in  concrete. 
£  £  £ 

Peto  Brothers 7129     —     '276 

Baker  &  Son 6640    400    478 

Brass 6878    400    470 

Condey 6S;i2     340    453 

Booth 6200    300    300 

Thompson 6()47     376     — 

Roberts 5975    337     423 

Duve 5895     285     275 

Foster 5853    293    480 

Pueock 5785     350    650 

Et'iLTH  (South  Wales). — For  rebuilding  the  parish 
church.    Mr.  John  Norton,  architect  :  — 

Diment  £5178 

Dove  Brothers 6170 

Moreland 4971 

Welsh   &   Son 4539 

Clarke 4465 

Croydon. — For  residence  in  Warnham-road,  for  J.  T. 
Hinton,  Esq.  Mr.  N.  W.  Price,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barter  :  — 

Patman    &    Fotheringham £17.S0 

Nightingale 1777 

Ward 1735 

Baxter 1654 

Smith    (accepted) 1645 

Dorking. — For  the  erection  of  coach-house  and  stabling, 
Holmwood.    Mr,  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect: — 

Putney £424    0    0 

Lynn  &  Dudley 340    0    0 

Johnson  333  14    0 

Pledge 313    9    7 

DouKiNO. — For  the  erection  of  infants'  school,  Falk- 
land-road.   Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect: — 

Lynn  &  Dudley £690 

Clear 690 

Ilamblin  Brothers 660 

Putney 653 

OI.0UGKSTBR. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bruns- 
wick-road Chapel,  Gloucester.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Searle  & 
Son,  architects.    Quautiiioa  supplied :  — 

Kstcourt £2835 

Meredith 2420 

Jones 2410 

Clutterbuck 2300 

King  &  Godwin 22S5 

Sims  (accepted) 1935 

Lekjhton  Buzzard.— For  additions  to  tho  residence  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Kniery.  at  the  Plantation-road,  Leighton 
Buzzard.    Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect; — 

Adams £830    0    0 

Oarside  &  Holdetock 798    0    0 

Denchfield 795  10    0 

Edwards 768    0    0 

Cook 749    0    0 

Agutter  (accepted) 746    0    0 


Market  Harboro'.— For  the  erection  of  eight  cottages 

for  J.  Sj-mington,  Esq.    Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect:  — 

Jennings £1175 

Northan 1095 

Palmer 1079 

Stanj'on  &  Son  (accepted) 1070 

NoRTinvooD.— For  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan  Chapel 

at    Nurthwood.     Messrs.    Scrivener   &   Son,"  architects. 

Quantities  supplied:— 

Inskip  Brothers £1870 

Cooke 1517 

Matthews 1465 

Redfern   Brothers 1425 

Barlow 1394 

Hammersley  (accepted) ^ 1355 

Preston.— For  the  erection  of  vagrant  wards  at  the 

Fulwood    Workhouse   for   3t'  inmates,    with    attendants' 

rooms,  baths,  heating  apparatus,  and  fittings.    Mr.  J.  J. 

Bradshaw,  Nelson-square,  Boltun,  architect:  — 

Exlon  Brothers £898 

Hull  883 

Bamber 837 

Bickerataffe  (accepted) 820 

Staines. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa  at  Staines. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  architect.    Quantities  supplied: — 
Pymm  &  Lyons  (accepted)    £5i'4  15    3 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

KAimELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 


[Advt.] 


CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITKCTS. 

OREEN  EOOriNO-SLATES. 

Agsuppliedto  H.HH.The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 
The  Peumoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adaptedfor 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Lesscosthj  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 
under. 

InRailvrayTrucks,  Docks, Gloucester:— 

Per       Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,   per  squme 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 2  17    6    ...    16s.  fid 

Do.        do.         13  by  8 2  17    6     ...     16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7 2    6    0     ...     14s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7 1  18    0    ...     !3s. 

Do.         do.        12  by  6 17    6    ...    Us. 

Pricesof  largo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi* 
menials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  R.VNDELL&  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tut  ton-street^ 
Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Belfast,  July  -'5. — For  plans  for  layin.:;  out  the 
surplus  grounds  for  building  purposes,  and  tlie  Public 
Park  at  Grmean.  ±*U")  will  be  given  for  the  adopted 
plan.— Mr.  J.  Guthrie,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall, 
Belfast. 

Blackpool,  July  15. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  market-house.  Premiums  of 
£30  for  1st,  £-2()  for  2nd,  and  £10  for  3rd  designs. — 
Mr.  K.  Gorst,  Surveyor,  Ulackpool. 

Rochester,  June  19. — For  plans  and  elevations  for 
new  schools  in  King-street,  Rochester,  to  accommodate 
100  infants,  200  girls,  and  200  boys,  for  the  School 
Board. — Mr.  R.  Prall,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board» 
Rochester, 

S.  Petersburg,  July  13. — For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridge  over  the  River  Nev.a.  at  the  pliico  now 
occupied  by  the  Litenaia  floating  bridge.  .\  prizo  of 
6,000  silver  roubles  {about  £825)  will  be  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fullilUng  tho 
conditions;  also  a  prize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  los.)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £'JOti  ^s.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs. — Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

Vienna,  December  31. — For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Tegett- 
hoff.  Prizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs. — Tho  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Baltracev  River  Works  (Kildare),  June  17. — 
For  the  building  of  bridges,  culverts,  &c.,  construction 
of  roads,  and  excavation  and  diversion  of  certain 
rivers  and  tributaries.— Mr.  Charles  R.  Hamilton,. 
Lower  Dominic-street.  Dublin. 

Bermondsev  (Loudoni,  .lune  30.— For  the  supply 
of  tooled  York  paving. — Mr.  B.  G.  Wilkinson,  Maltby- 
slreet,  Bermondsey. 

Blackburn  (Lancashire),  June  21. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  Congregational  Church  in  Chapel- 
street.— Messrs.  'I'^ring  Si  Son,  Architects,  69,  Basing- 
hall-street,  F.C. 

War  Department  Contracts,  June  29. — For 
painting,  &c..  at  the  Barracks  atSalford.  Nowcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Coventry.  Northampton,  and  Weedon. — Col.  R. 
Burnaby,  Royal  Engineer  Otfioe,  Slanchester. 
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THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  JEAVELLERY  AT 
SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 

TT  is  scarcely  likely  that  for  many  years  to 
J-  come  so  excellent  an  opportunity  will 
be  offered  to  artists  and  art-workmen  of 
studying  the  whole  history  of  the  art  of 
jewellery,  and  the  various  processes  employed 
in  the  proiluction  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  art  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day,  as  is  now  given  us  at  the  Loan  Exhi- 
bition of  ancient  and  modern  jewellery  at 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  great  and 
long- continued  wealth  of  England  has  enabled 
collectors  to  secure  a  large  proportion  of  all 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  for  sale  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  our  own 
hereditary  nobility  and  gentry  has  had  the 
same  tendency  to  preserve  and  accumulate 
costly  art  treasures  which,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things,  under  less  fortunate  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  sacriiioed  on  account 
of  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were 
made.  IIow  great  is  this  tendency  of  the 
work  of  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  I'eturn  to 
its  elements  is  sadly  proved  in  the  present 
Exhibition,  which,  with  all  its  e.xtraordinary 
richness,  has  some  very  lamentable  gaps — all 
the  more  to  be  deplored  because  we  may  be 
sure  that,  if  they  did  not  occur,  we  should 
have  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  art.  AVe  speak  more 
especially  of  the  real  Medifeval  periods,  from 
the  twelfth  to  tlie  sixteenth  century.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  most  instructive  work,  which 
ought  to  be  well  examined  and  considered. 
Many  of  the  earliest  examples  shown  prove 
that  our  best  artists  and  workmen  can,  if 
they  will,  learn  much  even  from  those  early 
times.  The  first  thought  that  strikes  one  in 
reviewing  the  collection  is  how  very  early 
the  art  of  jewellery  was  exercised  in  great 
perfection,  and  how  long  before  the  period 
of  the  earliest  known  examples  the  gold- 
smith's craft  must  have  been  in  vogue.  This 
thought  should  prevent  us  from  judging 
too  hastily  against  other  nations  of  antiquity 
besides  those  whose  works  we  possess  having 
exercised  and  possibly  excelled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goldsmith's  work.  Thus,  we  ques- 
tion if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose,  as  Mr. 
R.  H.  Soden  Smith  does,  in  the  interesting 
introduction  to  the  catalogue,  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  merely  carriers  to  the  world, 
and  had  no  special  jewellery  art  of  their  own. 
The  account  of  the  making  of  Solomon's 
Temple  shows  that  the  Tyrians  at  least  were 
skilful  workers  in  metal.  They  also  traded 
much  in  gold,  and  so  it  is  very  unlikely  that, 
being  so  rich  as  they  were,  there  should 
have  been  no  distinctive  Phoenician  gold 
work,  though  it  may  be  true  that  at  present 
we  are  not  able  to  identify  it. 

Of  Egyptian  jewellery  there  is  not  a  large 
display.  Those  who  remember  the  magnifi- 
cent ornaments  of  Queen  Aah  Iloteb,  found 
by  M.  Mariette,  near  Thebes,  and  exhibited 
in  lS(i:J  and  18li7,  will  not  take  the  present 
exhibition  as  a  good  exponent  of  the  noble 
and  characteristic  style  of  tlie  work  of  this 
e.xtraordinary  people.  AVhat  there  is  consists 
mostly  of  inscribed  Scarabjei.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  very  excellent  specimen,  the  first 
item  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  as  choice  an 
example  of  coloured  ornamentation  of  surface 
by  inlay  of  vitreous  pastes,  polished,  enclosed 
in  the  most  delicate  cloissone,  that  is  to  be 
seen.  It  is  most  interesting  too,  as  showing 
how  the  Egyptians  subordinated  the  use  of 
gold  itself  to  the  effect  of  colour.  Assyria 
is  represented  by  a  few  cylinders.  AVhether 
we  shall  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
gold  and  silver  work  as  precious  as  the  inlaid 


and  highly-wrought  bronze  vessels  and  basins 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  and  others  is  at  present 
unknown. 

Of  Greek  and  Etruscan  art  there  is  amatch- 
less  display,  so  extensive  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  its  im- 
portance. There  is  nothing  in  the  room  to 
compare  with  it  for  skill,  beauty,  or  excel- 
lence. Many  a  tiny  piece  that  you  could  al- 
most blow  away  is  worth  long  study.  Some 
of  these  are  so  small  that  the  careless  ob- 
server might  pass  them  by. 

No  description  could  do  justice  to  Mrs. 
Burt's  gold  ornament  (1.5)  ;  how  the  honey- 
suckle ornaments  were  formed  and  soldered 
on  ]iasses  the  imagination.  The  ends  of 
this  little  bit  are  worth  going  miles  to  see. 
With  this  example  No.  8  should  be  compared. 
There  is  also  an  exquisite  barrel-shaped  ear- 
ring in  collection  No.  32,  which  is  an  un- 
surpassable example  of  filigree  and  corded 
work.  The  granulated  ornaments,  in  which 
mere  dust  of  gold,  as  it  were,  is  accurately 
soldered  on  to  thin  gold  plates,  giving  a 
marvellous  and  unrivalled  richness,  is  to  be 
well  seen  on  several  objects. 

The  finest  examples  of  Etruscan  work  arc 
in  the  South  Kensington  iSIuseum  collection. 
Webb's  (No.  8874-5)  are  very  fine,  exhibit- 
ing repousse  chasing  and  corded  work  in 
great  perfection  i  The  earlier  periods  of  the 
middle  ages  aie  well  represented,  the 
examples  consisting  of  armlets,  torques, 
bracelets,  fibula;,  &c.  ((55),  girdle  ornament, 
gold  with  bead  and  thread  ornament  set  with 
garnets  en  cahocUon,  Carlovingian,  belonging 
to  Sir  K.  Wallace,  is  among  the  best.  Wc 
may  also  mention  Nos.  8.5  and  93.  Mr.  John 
Evans's  portion  of  a  daggcr-hilt  as  an  example 
of  interlacing  serpents,  and  twisted  wire- 
work  is  well  worth  attention.  It  is  very 
little  if  at  all  behind  Greek  work  in  skil- 
fulness  of  workmanship.  The  finest  speci- 
men of  that  favourite  style  of  decoration 
which  prevailed  in  Celtic  art,  of  inlaying 
gold  with  thin  slices  of  precious  stones,  or 
paste  on  diapered  ground,  is  the  fibula  dug 
uji  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  now  belonging 
to  Earl  Amherst  (101*).  There  is  also 
another  fibula  of  similar  patte-n  belonging 
to  the  museum,  apparently  done  by  the  same 
artists.  There  are  many  choice  specimens  of 
Celtic  work,  some  of  the  mere  fragments 
being  well  worth  attention. 

AVe  now  come  to  a  terrible  blank,  the  true 
Mediaival  period.  Of  good  Gothic  work 
there  is  scarcely  a  specimen,  there  being  only 
two  or  three  crosses,  one  of  good  shape  but 
rough  work.  No.  ^llt,  a  few  reliquaries  and 
badges.  The  best  things  of  this  period  are 
two  circular  brooch-like  ornaments  belonging 
to  Jlr.  Gambler  Parr)',  one  a  fine  specimen  of 
niello,  and  the  other  (li!2)atruly  exquisite 
example  of  repousse  work,  finished  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  ;  the  chasing  of  the 
diapered  background  and  figure  is  admirable. 
That  so  little  of  such  excellent  work  remains 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  but  the  specimen  is 
none  the  less  instructive  for  its  rarity. 
There  must  have  been  plenty  of  such  work, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  such  excellence  can 
have  been  arrived  at  except  through  a  long 
line  of  experience  and  practice.  One  piece 
of  high  art  of  such  excellence  is  worth  more 
study  than  a  whole  collection  of  ordinary 
work. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
time  there  is  a  complete  representation  of  the 
art  ;  in  fact,  so  extensively  are  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  illustrated,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  an 
idea  of  the  items  shown.  Foremost  is  the 
wonderful  collection  of  Italian,  English,  and 
French  jewelled  ornaments.  Tiie  fine  ex- 
anqiles  lately  purchased  in  Spain,  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar,  liave 
already  been  noticed  in  our  columns.  In  the 
present  collection  there  are,  probably,  some 
of  the  very  finest  things  of  the  sort  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  jewels  arc  also  historically  in- 
teresting, as  the  Lennox  or  Darnley  jewel,  lent 
by  her  ilajesty  the  C^ueen  ;   the  Drake  and 


Ilunsdon  jewels  ;    the  onyx  (147)  being  one 
of  the  finest  cinque-cento  cameos  in  existence. 
Then  there  is  the  gorgeous  Italian  (?)  book 
cover,    said  to  have  been  once  the  property 
of  Henrietta  Maria ;  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's 
grand  Cellini    ewer,    the    most     important 
thing,  as  a  work  of  art,  in  the  exhibition  of 
cinque-cento   work.     Of  all  the  examples  of 
enamelled  iconographic   jewellery,    set  with 
precious     stones,      nothing     surpasses     the 
Countess  of  Mount  Charles'  necklace,  with 
pendant  (IG.')).     It  is  absolutely  superb,  and 
has  been  ascribed  to  R.  Cellini.     It  is,  as  the 
catalogue  says,  at  any  rate  equal  to  anything 
known  to  have  been  done  by  his  hands  ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  almost  too  delicate  for  his  work. 
The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  life   of  our 
Lord.     We  have  only  time  to  notice  three  or 
four    lovely  pendants   of    gold    open    work 
enamelled,  of  which  No.  158,  belonging  to  the 
ex-Empress  Eugenie,   and  one  shown  by  the 
Marquis   of   Exeter,   are  excellent  examples. 
For  richness  of  fancy  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship,   they   might    almost  vie  with   the 
finest  Greek  work.  Of  the  following  times  we 
have  quantities  of  watches,  some  early  and 
fine,  the  most  beautiful  being  No.  4,"9,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  being  a 
present   from  Francis  I.     It  is  an  admirable 
piece   of   chiselling.      There   are    also  some 
beautiful   chased     and    jewelled    specimens, 
which  make   one  regret  that  the   art  of  the 
day   in  which   they   were  executed  was  not 
equal  to  the  pains  and   skill  shown    in   the 
manufacture.     Some   of  the   chatelaines  are 
very  beautiful. 

There  is  a  fine  series  of  precious  gems, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  belonging 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (the 
Townshend  bequest),  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  her  Majesty,  and 
Mr.  Garrard.  The  pearls  and  diamonds  are 
magnificent.  These  are  also  absolutely  per- 
fect specimens  of  most  of  the  choicest  stones. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  a  very  fair  col- 
lection of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern 
work,  all  interesting,  and  some  very  instruc- 
tive. There  is  one  delightful  jewel,  an 
armlet  of  crystal  and  gold,  jewelled  with 
sapphires  and  rubies,  the  mounting  most 
beautifully  enriched — one  of  the  Ilunsdon 
jewels  (1(>0;1),  whichproves  how  the  Oriental 
nations  have  fallen  off  in  their  skill  and  taste. 
The  best  work  of  the  present  day  will  bear 
no  comparison  to  this  charming  specimen. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  there  is, 
probably,  the  most  complete  collection  of 
finger  rings  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in 
England,  ranging  from  the  antique  Egyptian 
to  the  present  day,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
which  would  take  far  more  space  than  we  can 
spare.  A\'e  hope,  however,  that  we  have  said 
enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  visit  and 
study  this  fine  collection. 


BUILDING  IN  CONCRETE. 

AFTER  encountering  much  opposition,  the 
question  of  building  in  concrete,  after 
the  method  patented  by  Mr.  Tall,  has  just 
been  brought  to  an  interesting  issue  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  late  Mr.  Peabody  left 
at  his  death  a  very  considerable  sum  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  London.  A  portion  of  this 
munificent  legacy  has  already  been  invested 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  benevolent 
testator,  and  the  remainder  will  be  similarly 
employed.  The  trustees  of  the  deceased 
gentleman,  in  virtue  of  the  power  lodged  in 
their  hands,  proceeded,  a  short  time  ago,  to 
obtain  a  site  in  East-lane,  Bermondsey,  for 
the  erection  of  six  blocks  of  dwellings  for  the 
chiss  of  people  for  whose  benefit  the  funds 
were  so  generously  provided.  As  can  be 
readily  imagined,  the  cost  of  these  dwellings 
was  the  first  consideration,  and  the  trustees, 
li.aviug  ascertained  that  houses  of  a  description 
similar  to  those  they  required  could  be  built 
by  the  process  of  Jlr.  Tall  cheaper  in  con- 
crete than  in  brick,  resolved  to  give  him  a 
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trial.  He  accordinjily  preparpil  a  design  ami 
plans  for  one  block  and  subsequently  com- 
menced its  erection.  The  block  measures 
about  54ft.  by  2Hft.,  and  consists  of  three 
stories,  with  a  flat  roof.  Each  story  is 
divided  into  living  rooms  and  bed-rooms  in 
such  a  manner  that  either  two  or  four  families 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  same  flat.  The 
buildinr,'  is  fireproof,  and,  omitting  the  in- 
dii^pen-sable  interior  wooden  fittings,  may  be 
said  to  be  constructed  of  concrete  and  iron, 
the  latter  material  constituting  the  joists  upon 
which  the  floor  is  carried.  While  this  block 
was  in  course  of  erection,  the  attention  of 
the  Metropolitan  TJoard  of  A\'orks  was  drawn 
to  it,  and  to  the  system  of  building  adopted 
by  Mr.  Tall.  The  latter  they  pronounced 
not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  for  the 
guidance  of  builders,  and,  after  some  preli- 
minary fe7icing  between  the  two  parties,  the 
IJoard  of  ^Vorks  took  out  a  summons  against 
Jlr.  Tall  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court. 
The  magistrate  (Mr.  15enson)  who  heard  the 
case  determined  to  make  a  personal  in- 
spection of  the  building  comjflained  of,  in 
order  to  possess  some  more  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  matter  than  the  mere  testimony 
of  others.  Accordingly,  on  Friday  last,  the 
following  gentlemen  proceeded  to  East-lane, 
liermondsey,  to  inspect  the  building  in  ques- 
tion :  Mr.  Henson.  police  magistrate,  Mr. 
l)iron,  Mr.  F.  Me.adows  White,  Mr.  Newall, 
Mr.  liyder,  Mr.  D.asliwood,  Mr.  Newton,  C.E., 
and  a  few  others.  The  inspection,  which 
was  conducted  in  a  very  fair,  impartial  manner, 
h.aving  terminated,  the  party  returned  to  I\Ir. 
Tail's  premises,  where  some  further  examples 
of  concrete  construction  awaited  them,  and 
demonstrated  the  numerous  purposes  to  which 
the  principle  may  be  applied.  The  sununons 
was  brought  forward  again  at  the  Southwark 
Police  Court  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  case 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence 
was  in  favour  of  the  suiliciency  of  tlie  prin- 
ci))le  of  building  adopted. 

There  are  two   chief  points  to  be  kept   in 
view  with  regard  to  this  matter  at  issue.  The 
one  is,  whetlier  the  system  of  construction 
employed  in  the  Peabody  block  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the   Metropolitan  Acts — that  is, 
whether  this  method  of  building  walls   and 
other    structures     was     ever    contemplated 
when    these    -Vets    were    framed.     M'e    are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not,  and  that 
tlicre  is   literally  no  provision  made   in  the 
Acts   for   the  contingency  which  has  arisen. 
This  is,  however,  more  a  (piestion   for   those 
learned  in  the  law  than  for  us  to  decide.     At 
the  same  time,  if  there  really  is  no  provision 
made  in  the  Acts  for  the  particular  case,   it   is 
scarcely  fair  to  wrest  tlie  meaning  of  clauses 
and  attempt   to  adapt  them  to  instances  to 
which  they  are  not  relevant.   Tlie  other  point 
is  the  nature  of  the  objection.     This  is  stated 
to  be,  by  the  Hoard  of  Works,  the  "  want  or 
absence  of  bond.''    The  term  "bond  "is  of 
a  strictly  teclinieal    character,    and    by    no 
means  easy  of  definition.     If  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  tlie  Hoard  of  Works  isthat  "  bond" 
must  be  either  "  English"  or"  Flemish,"  and 
absolutely    nothing    else,    then    Mr.   Tail's 
system    of  building    in   tliat  sense  certainly 
docs  lack  "bond."     Hut  the   application   of 
the  term  is  capable  of  a  far  wider  range  than 
that  which  pertains  to  mere  "headers''  and 
"stretchers,"   and    tven  were    it  not,    it    is 
absurd   to  imagine  that   the  whole  strength 
of   a  wall  or   building   lies  in   the  "  brmd." 
A  large,     if     not   the    larger,    portion    of 
it    is   derived     from    the     cohesion    of    the 
component  parts.     This     is    readily    under- 
stood    by    any     one    who    has    seen     the 
stringent  m.anner  in  which  mortar  is  specified 
to  be  prepared  for  large  building  operations. 
If  so  unich  de])cnded  upon    the   "  bond,"   it 
would  not  signify  what  the  mortar  w.as  like. 
The  three  desiderata  to  be  sought  for  in  con- 
crete construction   are  strength,    durability, 
and  aisthetical  effect.     Tlic  first  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved,  the  second,  .arguing  analo- 


gically, may  also  be  regarded  as  proved, 
although  it  will  require  time  to  definitely  de- 
termine this.  The  third  luas  not  been  proved 
yet,  but  as  the  material  affords  plenty  of 
scope  for  artistic  treatment,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  before  long.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered tluit  some  years  ago  cast  iron  was  con- 
sidered not  to  be  susceptible  of  resthetical 
treatment,  but  no  one  will  now  venture  to 
deny  that  it  has  been  treated  in  this  manner 
witii  great  success.  So,  in  future,  may  it  be 
with  concrete. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  word  of  advice  to 
give  to  all  those  interested  in  this  method  of 
construction.  It  is,  not  to  be  too  venturesome, 
and  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
any  amount  of    Cohesion  or   bond  will  ever 
compensate  for  departing  from  the  correct 
rules  of  construction.     There  are  certain  laws 
which  must  be  adhered  to,  whatever  material 
may  be  employed,  and  whatever  may  be  its 
cohesive  strength.  When  we  hear  of  concrete 
walls  being  constructed  150ft.  in  length,  6ft. 
high,    and    Gin.    in    thickness,     without    a 
single  buttress,  we  arc  not  prepared  to   en- 
dorse that  style    of  building.     The    parties 
who  build  it  will,  no  doubt,  point  triumphantly 
to  the  fact  that  it  stands  perfectly  well.     So 
it  may,  but  at  the  same  time   no  one  knows 
how  near  it  may  be  to  falling.     Those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  principles  of  scientific 
designing   and   construction  are  well  aware 
that  a  wall  or  any  other  structure  is  only  safe 
so  long  as  it  suffers  no  deformation ;  once  out 
of  shape  and  its  strength  is  gone.  Long  walls, 
unsupported  by    buttresses  or  counterforts, 
.are  lilce  long   tie  rods,  weak   and  liable    to 
sagging,  wliich  must  be  guarded  against  in 
both  instances.    Anxious  as  we  are  to  witness 
the  development  of  a  style  of  building  which 
has   already  been   carried  out  with    marked 
success,  and  also  which   is  likely  to  prove  of 
great  benefit  in   the  erection  of   houses  for 
our  working  pojiulation,  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  its  cap.abilitics. 
Public   opinion   is   turning   more   and    more 
towards  tlie  value  of  building  in  concrete,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  whole  system 
received  a  severe  blow  by  some  ill-advised  .and 
unscientific  attempt  at  construction,  of  which 
any  competent  profession.al  man  could  detect 
the  inherent  weakness  at  almost  a  glance. 


CHICAGO. 
A  LTHOUGH    only    eight    months    have 
-'^     eliipsed  since  the  dis.asti'ous  fire  which 
laid  the  principal  part  of  Chicago  in  ruins, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made   in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  lofty,  commodious, 
imposing,   if  not  elegant  structures  are   re- 
placing the  more  primitive  buildings  destroyed 
by  the  fire.     The  newspapers  are  tilled  with 
advertisements  from  what   are   there   called 
real  estate  agents  and  architects,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  tliat  just  now  these  two  profes- 
sions enjoy  a  lucrative  .amount  of  business. 
One  architect  mentions  in  his  advertisement 
(which  looks  very  much  like  a  dentist's  card 
in  an  English  provincial  newspaper)  that  he 
refers  by  permission  to  the  Supervising  Ar- 
chitect to  the  Treasury  and  others  ;    a  firm 
of  architects  warrants  "all   work   practical, 
correct,  and  on  reasonable  terms,"  reminding 
one  of  the  caution  of  Autolycus — "  There  are 
cozeners  abroad  ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to 
be  wary."  Another  gentleman,  who  describes 
himself    as    "architect    and    superintendent 
I  of     buildings,"     intim.ates     that     he     gives 
"  special     attention     to     public    buildings." 
To    judge    from    the   illustrations   given    in 
the  Ldiiil  Oinicfy  a  Chicago  paper,  devoted  to 
land  and  buildings,  there  is  very  little  art  in 
new  ("hicago.     Size  and  expedition  in  build- 
ing appear  to  be  the  grand  requirements  in 
building,  .and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
grouping  or  detail.     In   f.act,  in   America  it 
seems  that  the  man  who  builds  the  Largest 
buildings  in  the   smallest   .space   of   time    is 
accounteil    the     greatest    architect.       (Jrcat 
stress   is   laid    in    the   newspapers  upon  the 
height  or  extent  of  a  building,  the  number 


of  stories  it  will  contain,  and  the  thousands 
of  dollars  it  will  cost,  but  nothing  is  said  as 
to  its  design  or  its  adapt.ability  for  its  purpose, 
.and  it  is  evident  th.at  little  interest  Ls  felt  in 
the  science  of  building,  except  in  so  f.ar  as  it 
contributes  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  the 
acquisition  of  money.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  new  buildings  in  Chicago  are  in  the 
Classic  style,  and  in  the  Large  edifices  the 
vicious  redund.ant  type  which  became  popu- 
lar in  Paris  during  the  .Second  Empire  has 
been  gener.ally  followed,  with  variations 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  improvements. 

The  most   extensive   building   is  the   new 
Gr.and  Pacific  Hotel,  now  being  rebuilt  upon 
the  old  foundations,   which   were   but  little 
injured  by  the  fire.     The  cost  of  the  structure 
will  be   one  million  of  dollars,    or  £200,000 
sterling,  and  it  will  contain  500  rooms.     The 
works    are    being    pushed    on    with     great 
r.apidity,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  the  hotel 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1873.     The  exterior,  as 
far  as  can   be   judged   from  an    imperfectly 
drawn   illustr.ation,   bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  but  the  mass  is 
more   skilfully    treated,    and    there   is   eon- 
sideralile    variety   in   the    elevations.      The 
hotel  appears  to  be   entirely  isolated,   and  if 
the  detail  is  well    treated  it  may  turn   out 
to  be  a  very  creditable  building.     The  archi- 
tect   is  Mr.    W.   W.    Boyington.     The  First 
National  B.ank,  at  the   corner  of  State-street 
and     M'ashington-street,     has    been    partly 
rebuilt,  .and   reopened   for    business.      This 
building  went  through  the  fire  with  compara- 
tive  s.afety,  the  vaults,    with  their   v.aluable 
contents,  remaining  uninjured.     A  feature  of 
the  new -building   is  a  s.afe   deposit  vault  fur- 
nished with  a  large  steel  safe  subdivided  into 
compartments  each  with  a  sep.arate  lock  and 
key.     These  compartments  are  let  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  bank  for  the  safe  deposit  of  their 
securities.     This   is   no   uncommon  thing  in 
New  York,  but  it  appears  to  be  a   novelty  in 
Chicago. 

Another  large  block — which  has  been  re- 
built and  was  reopened  on  the  1st  of  May 
last — is  that  belonging  to  the  Republic  Life 
Assurance  Company.  It  occupies  a  command- 
ing situation  at  the  junction  of  two  streets, 
but  no  advantage  has  been  t.aken  of  its 
position  in  an  arehitectur.al  sense,  and  the 
design  is  of  the  most  meagre  description. 
The  only  attempt  at  anything  like  composi- 
tion is  at  the  entrance  doorv.-ay,  where  two 
enormous  lions,  each  apparently  aliout  12ft. 
in  height,  erect,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
appear  to  be  in  pursuit  of  an  eagle,  which 
forms  the  key-stone.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the 
application  of  this  to  .an  insurance  office  ;.but 
the  group  may  possibly  have  a  wider  signifi- 
cance, and  the  lions  may  be  intended  to 
typify  the  Northern  and  Southern  .States 
hungering  forthe  destruction  of  the  Republic. 
Lions  are  troublesome  animals  to  introduce  on 
a  large  scale  into  an  architectural  composition ; 
but  those  who  have  seen  the  cortile  of  the  palace 
of  the  University  at  Genoa  will  remember  the 
st.artling  and  yet  delightful  effect  that  may  be 
obtained  by  their  judicious  combination  with 
the  leading  lines  of  a  well-designed  building. 
The  Chicago  papers  are  extremely  sanguine 
with  reg.ard  to  the  prospective  value  of  land 
in  the  city  .and  its  suburbs,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  value  of  land  has  increased  as  much 
as  5  per  ceut.  during  the  month  of  May,  on 
account  of  the  influx  of  iminigr.ants.  Land 
sold  by  the  foot  frontage  and  not  by  the 


superficial  foot  as  with  us,  and  consequently 
it  is  difficult  to  eomp.are  the  values  given  in 
America  to  those  obtaining  with  us.  On  the 
Wabash  Avenue,  which  is  in  one  of  the  best 
districts,  land  has  advanced  from  l,0l)0dols. 
(£200)  per  foot  frontage  tol,200dols.  (£240), 
and  even  as  much  as  .£300  per  foot  frontage 
freehold,  A  plot  of  ground  in  Adams-street, 
near  \\'abash  Avenue,  was  sold  in  April  last 
for  25,001  Idols.  ;  the  depth  of  this  plot  is 
about  00ft.,  which  would  make  the  cost  equal 
to  about  .£2  a  foot  sujierficial,  which  is  about 
the  value  of  the  laud  in  Moorfields  and  its 
neighbourhood. 
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THE    NEW    COMPETITION 
REGULATIONS. 

E  gave  our  readers  last  week  a  pretty 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects  with 
reference  to  that  crucial  professional  ques- 
tion, architectural  competition  ;  and  we 
may  congratulate  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  the 
chairman  of  the  sectional  meeting,  on  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  architects  who 
met  under  his  control  settled  one  by  one 
the  general  regulations  for  future  com- 
petitions. To  what  extent  these  "regula- 
tions "  will  be  generally  adopted  by  compe- 
tition committees,  or  become  the  rule  of 
(architectural  practice,  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  may  safely  say  of  these  regulations  they 
are  very  simple  and  few  in  number,  and  in 
every  way,  both  as  they  regard  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  so  reasonable  that, 
should  they  fail  to  become  popular  in  these 
islands,  the  fact  will  greatly  discredit  the 
architects  of  the  kingdom.  It  does  not  rest 
with  the  public  to  apply  these  rules  of  com- 
petition, it  is  for  themselves — the  architects 

to  refrain  from  all  competitions  in  which 

these  rules  cannot  be  put  in  practice. 

Looking  ourselves  at  these  regulations, 
one  fact  is  very  obvious — that,  taken  on  the 
whole,  they  do  very  fairly  set  forth  what  our 
architects  really  want  and  mean,  with  regard 
to  cases  of  competition.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Architectural 
Association,  then  domiciled  in  the  "  Lyons 
Inn  Hall  "  of  those  days,  drew  up  a  "  Report 
on  Architectural  Competitions,"  with  a  very 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  "  Code  of  Regu- 
lations," suggested  for  the  consideration  of 
all  architects  in  the  kingdom.  That  report 
and  code  was  a  sort  of  practical  issue  of  an 
earlier  report  (without  a  code  of  regulations) 
issued  in  1839  by  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  The  Association  made  an  effort 
to  enlist  the  general  body  of  architects  in  a 
league  or  guild,  for  the  adoption  of  its  own, 
or  of  any  other,  reasonable  regulations ;  and 
in  the  effort — unfortunately  abortive — was 
laudably  supported  by  a  few  architects  be- 
yond the  pale  of  its  own  body,  among  whom 
mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  Ml-.  Papworth,  Mr.  James  Bell,M.P., 
and  Jtli-.  Fripp,  of  Bristol. 

This  "  Code  of  Regulations"  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  at  the  time  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  architects  in  and  out  of  the  Society. 
What  dissent  did  exist  was  confined  to  the 
question  of  perspective  representations  of 
designs,  which,  after  grave  consideration,  the 
Association  had  restricted  to  outline :  and 
the  exclusion  of  models.  These  latter  were 
strongly  recommended  for  competition  pur- 
poses by  the  late  City  Architect,  Mr. 
Running.  Looking  now  at  the  prevalent 
scandalous  abuse  of  false  perspective  draw- 
ings, which  even  the  Association's  restriction 
to  mere  outline  would  fail  to  remove,  we 
think  jMr.  Bunning  was  undoubtedly  wise 
in  his  generation.  For  our  own  part,  wo 
would  absolutely  exclude  "perspectives"  of 
every  kind,  and  wherever  practicable  substi- 
tute plainly-executed  models,  so  made  as  to 
admit  of  the  aocura-jy  of  their  base  or  block 
lines  being  tested  by  being  superimposed  on 
those  of  the  ground  plan.  We  have  known 
in  recent  cases  of  competition  (notably  in 
competitions  for  hospitals)  the  most  bare- 
faced forgeries  of  "perspective"  projection 
— nay,  we  have  known  members  of  a  competi- 
tion committee  accept  a  flagrant  case  of  it  as 
"  a  mere  artistic  license,"  when  fully  exposed 
to  them.  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  when  urging 
at  the  Institute  the  necessity  of  perspective 
views  in  competition,  had  most  likely_  never 
encountered  such  a  case  as  this.  It  is,  in- 
deed, hardly  credible,  though  true ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  these  "  perspectives  "  are, 
in  90  cases  in  100,  the  onli/  drawuujs  that  non- 
professional judges  understand  —  or  think 
they  understand.  They  are  the  chief  draw- 
ings looked  at,  albeit  often  discarded  by  pro- 
fessional assessors. 


We  have  called  attention  to  the  Code  of 
Regulations  of  the  Architectural  Association 
in  order  to  show  how  very  much  of  one  mind 
are  architects  in  1872  with  architects  in  1849. 
We  have  carefully  compared  the  regulations 
of  the  General  Conference  with  the  Code  of 
the  Association,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see 
how  very  closely  they  agree,  not  in  form,  but 
in  principle.  There  occur,  in  fact,  only  two 
points  of  difference  between  the  Code  of  the 
Association  and  the  Regulations  of  the 
General  Conference.  These  relate  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  views,  and  to  the 
public  exhibition  of  the  designs.  In  the  case 
of  the  perspective  views,  the  Conference 
sanctions  the  use  of  colour ;  and,  instead  of 
providing  that  the  public  exhibition  of  designs 
shall  precede  adjudication,  allows  the  final 
award  of  the  adjudicators  to  precede  the  exhi- 
bition. The  rule  of  the  Conference,  if  there 
must  be  "perspectives,"  may,  we  think,  be 
safely  adopted  ;  and  the  one  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  designs  xviih  the  assessors'  award 
is,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  preferable  to 
the  course  recommended  by  the  Association. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  Code  of 
Regulations  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  be 
found  in  past  volumes  of  the  Building  News, 
and  that,  while  in  principle  it  is  identical 
with  the  Regulations  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Architects,  it  will  be  found  to 
provide  for  very  many  matters  of  minor 
though  necessary  detail,  which  were  with 
commendable  tact  omitted  in  the  General 
Regulations  of  the  Conference.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  great  point  to  get  architects 
to  accept,  with  any  degree  of  unanimity,  a 
code  of  principles  for  the  conduct  of  archi- 
tectural competitions,  and  this  point  the  Con- 
ference have  happily  gained.  Let  us  now 
hope  to  see  these  principles  put  into  actual 
practice. 


GENERAL    CONFERENCE 
OF   ARCHITECTS. 

FOUKTfl  DAY.— THURSDAY,  JUNE  13. 

VISIT    TO    3IESSRS.    CUBITx's   WORKS.  * 

ON  Thursday  morning  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
gentlemen  attending  the  Conference  visited 
the  great  works  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Cubitt 
&  Co.,  in  the  Gray's  Inn-road.  These  works  are 
of  great  magnitude,  and  to  describe  them  adequately 
would  require  a  sjries  of  articles.  Inside  the  works 
the  visitor  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  some  manufacturing  town,  for  Messrs.  Cubitt 
have  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  departments,  and 
manufacture  en  the  premises  ahnost  every  requisite 
necessary  in  the  largest  building,  save  bricks.  They 
have  also  extensive  saw  mills  and  cement  works  at 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Poplar.  Mr.  Dunnage  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  two  of  the  principals,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Kean,  C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the  establishment,  con- 
ducted the  party  over  the  works,  which  emploj',  we 
were  told,  1,400  or  1,500  hands.  The  carpenters' 
and  joiners'  shops  were  the  first  departments  visited. 
These  are  contained  in  a  very  long,  lofty,  and  well- 
ventilated  and  lighted  range  of  buildings,  and 
machiner)'  is  made  use  of  here  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Morticing  machines,  squaring-up  and 
edging-up  machines,  moulding  machinery,  lathes, 
circular  saws,  and  a  machine  for  compressing 
oak  trenails  were  all  shown  at  work,  and  the 
work  produced  by  these  labour-saving  agencies 
was  remarked  upon  as  being  as  excellent  and 
true  as  it  was  rapid  in  execution.  A  great 
deal  of  oak  work  for  Crewe  Hall  and  Nuffield 
Priory  was  in  hand  in  this  department.  This  work 
comprised  a  very  elaborate  lantern  light  for  Crewe 
Hall,  and  a  staircase  for  Nuffield  Priory.  Having 
inspected  the  engines  and  engine-houses  and  sawing 
machinery,  tlie  party  proceeded  to  the  wrought-iron 
girder-shop  and  to  the  cupola  and  casting-shop,  and 
witnessed  the  casting  of  some  iron  fascia-plates  for 
the  new  offices  now  being  erected  at  the  Euston 
Station  by  Messrs.  Cubitt.  Passing  across  a  road 
which  intersects  Messrs.  Cubitt's  works,  the  party 
entered  the  stonemasons'  shop.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  joiners'  shop,  the  powerful  aid  of  steam  is  in- 
voked to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  and  while  a 
great  amount  of  laborious  work  is  saved,  great  accu- 
racy of  finish  is  obtained.  In  the  marble-masons' 
shop  the  same  is  the  case.  Here  a  great  quantity  of 
marble  work  was  in  hand  for  the  Fitzwilliam  Sluscuni, 
Cambridge,  from   the   designs  of   Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 


R.A.  Here,  too,  the  monument  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean 
Mansel  was  shown.  This  monument  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Penrose,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's.  The  engineers'  shop — a 
very  large  and  important  department — was  next 
visited.  Here  Messrs.  Cubitt  make  all  the  machi- 
nery they  refiuire  for  use  in  their  various  departments 
of  work,  and  also  all  such  works  as  lifts  or  hoists 
required  in  buildings  which  they  may  be  engaged  in 
erecting.  The  smiths'  shop,  brass-casting  shop,  and 
modelling  shop,  were  next  visited.  In  the  latter  de- 
partment were  shown  some  very  rich  cornices  for 
Crewe  Hall,  and  some  terra-cotta  work  for  the  new 
Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden — for  Messrs.  Cubitt 
model  and  bake  theirown  terra-cotta  work.  Having 
gone  over  some  remaining  departments,  the  visitors 
left  the  works,  after  having  spent  nearly  three  hours 
in  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  manner. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING.  —  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  SCIENCE. 

The  section  devoted  to  Construction  and  Science 
met  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  M.  Horace 
Jones,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chah. 

The  Cii.\iRMAN  said  that  it  had  always  appeared 
to  him  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  materials 
should  precede  the  consideration  of  their  adaptation, 
and  whilst  to  other  sections  were  left  the  care  of 
things  especially  of  taste  and  beauty,  they  had 
more  or  less  practical  subjects  to  deal  with.  He  had 
always  thought  that  construction  might  be  said  to  be 
logic  in  brick,  stone,  iron,  and  wood.  The  first 
paper  to  be  read  would  be  by  Major-General  Scott, 
upon  a  subject  which  h.ad  long  been  engaging  pubUc 
attention. 

Major-General  Scott,  R.E.,  then  read  a  paper  on 

CLEAN    DRAINS    AND   MPROVED   MORT.VRS. 

Although  each  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  above 
title  is,  taken  individually,  well  worthy  of  discus- 
sion at  a  conference  of  architects,  the  connection 
between  them  is  not  re.adily  apparent,  but  before  my 
paper  is  concluded,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you 
that  a  relation  may  be,  with  advantage,  established 
between  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  limes  and 
cemenis,  and  that  great  sanitary  difficulty  of  the 
age,  the  purification  of  sewage  and  the  cleansing  of 
sewers.  Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  views 
entertained  respecting  the  ultimate  disposal  and 
cleansing  of  sewage  water,  all  are  agreed — agricul- 
turists, chemists,  and  engineers,  whether  the  advo- 
cates of  irrigation,  filtration,  or  precipitation — that 
the  sludge  must  be  removed  from  it.  If  this  be  so, 
the  system  which  effects  this  with  the  cheapest  mate- 
rials, which  produces  the  least  nuisance  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  which  yields  the  most  marketable  article, 
has  the  best  chance  of  success.  Now,  my  plan  is  to 
use  as  the  precipitants  of  the  sludge  lime  and  clay, 
both  of  them  substances  readily  procurable  every- 
where, the  one  being  also  of  merely  nominal  value, 
and  the  other  of  little  cost  as  compared  with  other 
equally  effective  precipitants,  and  to  turn  the  deposit 
into  ordinary  articles  of  trade — viz.,  cement  or 
hydraulic  lime,  for  which  there  is  in  most  towns  a 
constant  demand ;  and  the  scheme  is  approved  by 
the  most  eminent  authorities  in  sewage  matters.  "  In 
all  the  clarification  plans,"  says  Dr.  Voelcker  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  "  which  have  hitherto  been  put  in 
practice,  whether  they  were  the  Ume,  or  the  sulphate 
of  alumina,  or  the  phosphate  sewage  process,  verj- 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  precipitating 
agents  have  been  used,  for  obvious  reasons — reasons 
of  economy.  Now,  in  General  Scott's  plan  a  very 
hvrge  proportion  of  earth}'  matter,  clay  and  Ume, 
was  used,  because  the  object  was  to  bring  out  a  use- 
ful product,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  sewage  slush  did  not  enter  into  putre- 
faction. He  had  himself  examined  at  Ealing  some 
of  the  clay  and  lime  sewage  mud  which  had  been 
kept  for  nearly  three  months,  and  he  found  it  had 
no  disagreeable  smell." 

Dr.  Odiing,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royal  institution,  on  the  same  occasion  said 
that  heliad  seen  General  Scott's  process  carried  out 
at  Ealing,  and  he  must  say  he  was  very  much 
impressed  with  it."  General  Scott  "recovered  the 
material  with  which  he  effected  the  process  in  a  form 
more  valuable  than  it  was  before  it  was  used." 
"  Economically,  the  scheme  seemed  to  him  the  most 
promi-sing  of  .all  which  had  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  de.iling  with  sewage." 

Dr.  Edward  Frankland,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry at  the  College  of  Chemistry,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for"  Inquiry  into  the  Pollution  of 
Rivers,  gives  it  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Conunons  on  the  Birming- 
ham Sewerage  Bill,  that  "  he  should  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  sludge  according  to  General  Scott's  system 
— viz.,  turning  it  into  cement.  .  .  The  process  of 
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treatment  at  Dunton  whii-li  he  wouki  recommend 
was  to  mix  lime  and  clay  with  the  sewaRc 
shortly  before  it  rcacheil  the  tanks.  That  would 
produce  a  complete  deposit  in  the  tanks,  and  would 
deodorise  the  sewage,  which  would  flow  on  to  the 
land  without  any  smell  arising  from  it,  and  tlie 
deposit  also  would  be  absolutely  inodorous." 

After  such  important  testimony  concerning  the 
economy  and  elliciency  of  the  process  of  precipita- 
tion by  lime  and  clay,  I  may  venture  to  take  you  a 
step  further,  and  remind  yon  of  the  fact  that  these 
are  the  substances  which  are  the  essential  compo- 
nents of  all  hydraulic  limes  and  cements.  The  pre- 
cipitation which  ensues  on  their  addition  to  sewage 
water  is  chiefly  due  to  the  combination  of  the  lime 
with  the  carbonic  and  fatty  acids  which  it  finds 
there,  but  partly  also  to  its  afliuity  for  the  clay 
which  is  added  "with  it.  These  substances  in  sub- 
siding carry  down  with  them,  first,  some  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  was  lielil  in  solntion  in  the 
.sewage  w.ater.  and  small  cpmntities  of  other  soluble 
salts:  second,  the  clayey  miiuTal  matters  in  suspen- 
sion in  it;  third,  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  in 
suspension,  together  with  some  portion  of  tliat  which 
is  in  solution. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  in  the  deposit 
thus  produced,  both  as  res]iects  the  mineral  matters 
removed  from  the  sewage  water  and  in  the  materials 
added  to  produce  precipitation,  snbstinucs  analogous 
to  the  components  of  limestones,  such  as  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cements  ami  limes. 
After  calcinaticm,  the  products  are  perfectly  similar, 
for  all  the  organic  matter  has  been  destroyed,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  woter  has  been  expelled,  and 
nothing  rem.iins  but  lime  and  clay,  together  with 
some  other  substances,  such  as  the  alkalies,  phos- 
phates. &c..  which  are  found  in  small  quantities  in 
all  hydraulic  limes  and  cements. 

Tliough  it  will  probably  appear  unnecessary  to 
most  of  my  hearers  to  insist  upon  the  inferiority  of 
the  pure  or  fat  limes  for  the  purposes  of  the  archi- 
tect, to  those  which  have  hydraulic  properties,  yet, 
as  it  will  conduce  very  much  to  the  appreciation  of  my 
process  for  improving  limes  that  this  inferiority 
sliould  be  strongly  present  to  your  minds,  I  will 
ask  you  to  pardon  my  ipioting  also  from  some  dis- 
linguished  authorities  on  this  point.  I  wish,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  tell  my  story  by  the  words  of  those 
whose  opinions  must  carry  weight  with  you.  "  If, 
then,"  says  Vicat,  "in  what  follows,  we  treat  of 
ortlinary  mortar.s,  or  the  mi.xtures  of  sand  and  rich 
limes,  it  is  because  we  .are  compelled  to  do  so  to  com- 
plete the  history  of  the  phenomena  we  have  to 
describe ;  for  it  is  our  most  decided  opinion  that 
their  use  ought  for  ever  to  bo  prohibited,  at  least  in 
works  of  any  importance."  "  M'e  are  in  the  habit 
of  composing  our  mortars,"  says  M.  Treussart,  ''of 
fat  lime  and  sand.  Our  mortars,  consequently,  have 
little  durability.  AVe  shall  not  obtain  durable 
masonry  in  the  air  until  we  make  use  therein  of 
hydraulic  mortars.  In  countries  where  good  hydraulic 
lime  is  to  be  had,  no  other  kinds  should  be  used  for 
any  purpose  whatever." 

Sir  C.  Paslcy's  testimony  is  equally  strong.  "  I 
had  ascertained,"  he  writes,  more  than  twelve  3'ears 
ago,  '"that  the  pure  limes,  such  as  chalk  lime,  Carrara 
marble.  &c.,  were  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
hydraulic  architecture,  as  they  dissolved  away  on 
the  outside,  and  never  set  at  all  in  the  inside  of 
walls  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  But  I  was  of 
opinion  at  that  time  that  the  mortar  of  these  limes 
W.XS  good  for  dry  situations  and  for  inside  work, 
provided  that  the  external  joints  were  protected 
against  the  effects  of  beating  rains,  b}'  pointing  them 
either  with  cement  or  some  superior  sort  of  lime." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  further  experience 
showed  him  that  such  pure  lime  mortar  rather  dried 
than  set  in  inside  work  and  dry  walls,  ami  he  con- 
cludes the  subject  with  the  I^thy  remark,  "Thus 
chalk  lime  mortar,  when  wet,  is  a  pulp  or  paste,  and 
when  dry  it  is  little  better  than  dust." 

Vi'e  may  fairly  .assume,  then,  that  in  all  districts 
iu  which  pure  limes  are  the  only  limes  now  available 
at  a  moderate  pri<-e,  any  scheme  which  would  supply 
the  architect  with  a  good  description  of  hydraulic 
lime  or  hydraulic  cement  without  any  considerable 
increase  of  the  cost  of  his  works,  would  be  an  im- 
portant boon.  Now,  that  which  constitutes,  essen- 
tially, the  difference  between  a  pure  lime,  a  feebly 
hydraulic  lime,  and  an  eminently  hydraulic  lime,  or 
a  cement,  is,  as  I  have  stated,  ami  as,  inde*d,  you 
must  all  be  perfecti}'  aware,  the  amount  of  clay 
present.  Tbc  results  may  be  modified  by  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  iron  and  alun.ina  or  alkalies  in 
the  cl.ay,  or  by  the  temperature  of  calcination,  but 
if  any  one  point  of  difference  be  .selected  for  pur- 
poses of  cl.assification,  it  is  the  quantity  of  ilay 
which  must  be  our  guide.  On  this  principle  limes 
have  been  classified  by  Vicat,   as — first,    fat  limes. 


is  less  than  six  per  cent. ;  second,  as  hydraulic  limes 
of  medium  qu.ality,  when  the  quantity  of  clay  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent. ;  thirdly,  ordinary 
hydraulic  limes,  when  it  reaches  fifteen  or  eighteen 
per  cent. ;  ami  fourthly,  emiiuMitly  hydraulic  limes, 
when  it  amounts  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent., 
the  last-named  quantity  being  that  which  is  present 
also  in  Portland  cempnt  nuxture  previous  to  calci- 
nation. The  resistances  which  Vicat  assigns  to 
these  four  qualities  of  limes,  commencing  with  rich 
or  fat  limes,  are  as — 

1  2-3     .3-3     4  to  6-3 

The  resistances  assigned  by  Colonel  Kaucourt  de 
Charleville  to  the  mortars  of  similar  descriptions  of 
lime  as  the  above  and  quartzose    sand  are  scarcely 

above  1      2  to  4    4  to  6    G  to  11 

and  the  results  obtained  by  Treussart  were  very 
similar  Ui  those  given  by  Vicat. 

If  we  endeavour  to  assign  a  place  to  the  limes  of 
this  country  which  are  to  be  met  within  the  market, 
we  shall  find  that  none  of  them  .are  such  as  to  merit 
being  classed  with  the  "  eminently  hydraulic  limes  " 
of  the   French   writers.     It  is   true  that  there  are 
certain   beds  of   lias   and   gray  chalk    which    would 
yield  limes  that  would  come  up  to  this  stamlard,  but 
"they   are  of  very  irregular  composition,   and  have 
never  found  favour  either  with  builders  or  architects. 
Nevertheless,  it  wnnld  be  quite  possible,  by  artificial 
mixtures  of  lime  and  clay,  to  prepare  such  eminently 
hydraulic  limes  of  equable  composition,  just  as  it  is 
possible,  by  triturating  chalk  and  clay  witb  water  in 
proper  proportions  to  produce  a  mixture  which  will 
burn    to    Portland    cement,    the    strongest    cement 
known.     Whether  the  mixture  is  made  by  precipita- 
tion from  sewage-water,  or  subsidence  from  ordinary 
water,  would  be  of  little  moment,  either  in  the  pre- 
paration of  lime  or  cement.     We  have  merely  to  add 
the  ingredients  to  the  sewage-water  at  some  distance 
from  the  outfall  into  the  depositing  t,anks,  and  we 
obtain  .as  perfect  .an  admixture  of  the  ingredients' as 
could  be  made   by  the  operations  of   nature  in   the 
production  of  limestones,   and  probably  more  con- 
stancy in   the  proportions  of   the  ingredients   than 
nature  ever   attains.     With   the  object,    indeed,   of 
sanitary  improvement  in  our  towns,  I  introduce  the 
lime  and  clay  not  only  at  a  distance  from  the  outfall, 
but   at  different  points   of  tlie  system  of  sewer.age 
through   tbe  streets.     At  F.aling  the  lime  and  clay 
arc  introduced  into  the  maiii  sewer  at  a  point  in  the 
vill.age  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  pre- 
cipitating tanks.     The  lime,  previously  slaked,  and 
the  clay,  in  the  proportion  of  five  measures  of  slaked 
lime  to  one  of  clay,  are  mixed  together  in  a  tub  by 
means  of  revolving  arms,  and  the  impalpable  mi.xture 
thus  obtained  flows  into  the  drain.s,  and  pas»es  on 
with  the  sew.age  towards  the  outfall.    Tlie  joint  pre- 
cipitating action  and  clarifying  effect  of  the  lime  and 
clay,   or  other  chemicals,  is   thus  promoted  to   the 
fullest  extent  by  the  natural  .agitating  process  to 
which  the  mixture  is  subjected  ;  the  sewage  under- 
goes defecation  in   the   drains    themselves,   and   no 
longer  emits  the  noxious  gases  which  now  find  their 
way  into  our  streets  and  houses  ;  and  tlie  precipitate 
formed  exercises  a  scouring  action  upon  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  drain,  quite  obviating  the  teiulency 
of  the  sewage  to  coat  them  with  filthy  slimy  decom- 
posing matter.      The  daily  flushings  which  house 
drains  ordin.arily  receive  ought  to  keep  such  drains 
clean,  and  therefore,  utuler  this  system,  if  these  be 
laid  with  sulHcient  fall,    no   lodgment   of    noxious 
matters,  whicli  will  create  disease  by  their  decom- 
position, can  take  place,  unless  the  street  drains  are 
themselves    defective.       Professor    Abel    states,    in 
reference  to  this  system,  that  "  the  various  cement- 
producing     ingredients     could    scarcely    be     more 
thoroughly  mixed  by  the  most  efficient  mechanical 
ap])liances  than  they  are  founil  to  be  in  the  deposit 
described,  which,  therefore,  after  separation  of   the 
water,  is  at  once  iu  a  proper  condition  for  conversion 
into  cement  b}-  simple  calcination."     Mr.  Hawksley, 
the  President  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  also  advocates 
this  system  of  introducing  the  precipitants,  "  in  order 
allow  the  chemical  matter  to  mix  thorcnighly." 
The  deposit  obtained  by  the  lime  and  clay  process 
is  then  dried,  anil  subsequently  calcined,  as  is  diuie 
with  the  deposit  iu    the    manufacture  of    Portland 
cement,  or    the   artificial  hydraulic    limes    made  at 
Jleudon,  near  Paris;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
tlie  case  of  the  sewage  deposit,  there  is  a  considerable 
aTUonntof  organic  matter  which  acts  as  fuel.  Indeed, 
the  deposit,  when  dried,  is  so  combustible  as  to  enable 
the  material  to  burn  of   itself,  when  in  quantity  and 
fairly  lighted.   .Vccordingly  Mr.  P.ramwell,  spe.iking 
of  the  Birmingham  sewage,  says,    "The  sludge  de- 
posited at  Saltley  contains  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
solid   matter,  and  of   that  forty  per  cent,  is  com- 
bustible,   and    could    be    used   as  fuel;"    and    Mr. 
Hawksley  state,s,  "It  was  practicable  to  burn  tbe 


when  the  quantity  of  clay  preseat  in  the  limestone    sludge,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  combustible 


matter,  and  the  experiment  of  burning  the  sludge  had 
been  very  successfully  carried  out  by  General  Scott." 
The  destruction  of  the  sludge  by  fire  is  indeed  a  very 
important  point,  independently  of  the  manufacture 
of  cement,  as  it  gets  rid  of  every  possible  germ  of 
disease.  It  perhaps  may,  however,  occur  to  you  that 
the  process  of  drying  and  burning  deposit  mixed 
with  so  much  organic  matter  m.ay  in  itself  be  a 
nuisance ;  but  here  again  I  can  produce  unexcep- 
tional testimony  as  to  the  innoxious  character  of  the 
jirocess,  Mr.  Bramwell  asserts :  "  No  injury  would 
be  likely  to  arise,  in  the  way  of  nuisance,  from 
dealing  with  the  sludge  in  the  manner  proposed;" 
and  Dr.  Voelcker  says  he  "wished  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  process  of  drying  and  manu- 
facturing the  dried  materiiil  into  cement  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  where  the  sewage  was  obtained,  without  creating 
the  slightest  nuisance."  The  kiln  at  Ealing  burns 
with  a  down  draught,  so  that  all  the  organic  products, 
which  are  evolved  at  a  low  temperature,  and  which 
might  create  a  nuisance,  are  subsequently  raised  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  are  thus  resolved  into  inor- 
ganic matter.  Tlie  waste  products  of  combustion 
are  carried  tlirougli  flues  under  a  drjdng-floor  on 
which  the  sludge  is  prepared  for  the  kiln.  The  steam, 
&c.,  from  the  dr_>'ing  process  may  also  be  carried 
into  the  kiln  chimney  shaft,  if  necessary. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  another  question 
suggests  itself  to  most  minds  in  respect  of  my  pro 
cess,  and  that  is,  "  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make 
hydraulic  limes  and  cements  in  a  more  direct  way 
than  this  ;  and  what  gain  is  there,  or  what  advantages 
have  you,  iu  making  them  through  the  intervention 
of  sewage  ?  "  The  advantages  iu  this  case,  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  ordinary  processes,  are  these :  First, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  the  materials  used  undergo 
a  considerable  increase  from  the  lime  and  clay 
removed  by  the  precipitants  from  the  sewage  water ; 
second,  tli£  agitation  in  a  long  length  of  sewer  pro- 
duces better  admixture  than  can  be  effected  by 
ordinary  mechanical  appliances  ;  thirdly,  the  sewage 
gives  up  a  large  amount  of  fuel,  which  is  sufficient, 
or  nearly  so,  to  effect  the  calcination  of  the  deposit. 
But,  as  Mr.  Bramwell  very  well  put  it  in  replying  to 
an  objection  of  this  sort,  "  Supposing  the  sewage- 
water  contained  no  ingredient  whatever  to  make 
Portland  cement,  but  supposing  that  the  materials 
to  cause  it  to  become  inoffensive  were  such  materials 
as  made  Portland  cement,  then  you  put  those  in,  not 
because  you  wanted  to  make  Portland  cement,  but 
because  you  wanted  to  make  the  sludge  harmless  and 
inoffensive ;  and  if  you  could  afterwards  make 
Portland  cement,  why  should  you  not  do  so?  That 
he  understood  to  be  Gener.al  Scott's  proposition." 

I  must  also  meet  a  third  doubt  which  will  be  sure 
to  arise  in  your  mind  :  "  Is  the  cement  worth  an}  - 
thing  when  it  is  made  ?  "  I  reply  again  in  the  words 
of  others.  Professor  Abel,  chemist  to  the  W.ar 
Department,  who  has  prob.ably  examined,  in  the 
course  of  his  ofiicial  duties,  more  limes  and  cements 
than  any  man  alive,  stated  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
that  he  liad  examined  the  cement  made  by  the  pro- 
cess, and  "  found  that  it  was  equal  to  excellent 
Portland  cement,  or  in  another  case  to  an  excellent 
hydraulic  cement  of  a  different  character."  Dr. 
Franklaud's  opinion  I  have  already  quoted,  and  1 
will  add  to  this  testimony  that  of  two  distinguished 
engineers  practically  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
Jlr.  Hawksley  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  already  many  times  referred 
to — "  By  adopting  General  Scott's  process,  it  (the 
deposit  from  sewage)  coulil  be  converted  into  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  cement."  And  Mr.  Bramwell 
states,  in  the  s.ame  inquir)-,  "General  Scott's  plan 
of  converting  the  sludge  into  cement  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  from  what  I  hive  seen  of  the  cement,  I 
have  the  highest  opinion  ^)f  it." 

By  omitting  the  cl,iy  an  excellent  lime  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  (because  comparatively  rich  iu 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  and  alkalies)  may  be 
prepared,  bttt  this  application  has  only  an  interest 
for  the  architect  as  affording  an  outlet  for  a  portion 
of  the  products  of  the  process  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  small  demand  for  building  materials.  As, 
however,  the  sew.ago  of  a  population  of  lllll.OUrt  will 
only  yield  from  41)  to  50  tons  of  lime  or  cement  per 
week,"  there  arc  few  localities  in  which  the  demand 
would  not  exceed  the  supply. 

I  have  shown,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  what  I 
have  stated,  that  both  hydraulic  limes  and  cements 
can  be  |iroduced  by  the  above  process.  I  have  also 
brought  evidence  that  Portland  cement  of  the  best 
quality  can  be  prepared  by  it ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  such  cement  uecessitatcs  powerful  crushing  and 
grinding  machinery,  and  the  ingredients  must  be 
proportioned  with  a  degree  of  nicety  only  to  be  looked 
fur  in  large  establishments.  The  so-called  selenitic 
cement,  however,  is  of  a  "  tender  "  nature  very 
readily  ground,  and  succeeds  perfectly  well,  though 
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the  relative  proportions  of  lime  and  clay  may  vary 
within  very  wide  limits.  This  material,  therefore, 
with  the  rough  appliances  available  in  places  of  small 
populations,  is  generally  the  best  suited  for  the  ob- 
jetts  in  view ;  and  for  the  information  of  those  who 
know  little  or  nothing;  of  it,  I  may  add  that  the 
eminent  builders,  the  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  who 
have  used  it  very  largely,  state  it  to  be  "so  good, 
and  the  saving  of  time  in  the  use  of  it  so  great  (as 
it  is  equal  to  any  cement  at  the  cost  of  ordinary 
mortar),  we  feel  sure  that  it  only  requires  to  be 
l\no\rn  to  be  appreciated."  Selenitic  mortar,  as  is 
known  probabl}'  to  most  of  you,  owes  its  remarkable 
properties  to  the  influence  which  is  exerted  upon 
lime  by  a  small  percentage  of  sulphuric  aci<l 
intimately  mixed  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime  at 
the  time  the  mortar  is  prepared.  This  treatment  en- 
ables lime  to  set  as  cement  by  depriving  it  of  its  ten- 
dency to  swell  when  combining  with  water,  and  to 
detach  itself  from  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
In  the  case  of  sewage-made  hydraulic  lime,  with 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  clay  present  in 
the  calcined  mixture,  the  sewage  itself  yields  a  suffi- 
ciency of  sulphur  compounds  to  produce  the  sulphuric 
acid  necessary  to  control  the  slaking  of  the  lime.  The 
results  of  the  selenitic  process  on  gray  chalk  lime 
have  been  tested  by  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy,  and  his 
careful  experiments  show  that  the  resistance  of  such 
lime,  whether  exposed  to  a  crushing  or  pulling  force, 
is  considerably  more  than  doubled  hy  the  selenitic 
action,  though  the  proportion  of  sand  be  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  lime  used  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  results 
will  be  surpassed  by  a  hydraulic  lime  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  Portland  cement,  such  as 
-can  be  prepared  b}'  the  process  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  you  an  outline. 

The  Chairm.vn'  remarked  that  he  remembered 
very  well  that  at  one  of  the  places  where  Portland 
cement  was  first  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a  very  great  portion  of  it  was  made  from 
the  chalk  of  the  district  and  that  which  really  and 
truly  was  the  sewage  sludge,  viz.,  the  deposit  of  the 
Thames  at  Northfleet  Creek. 

Mr.  Edmeston  asked  whether  the  effluent  water 
by  General  Scott's  process  was  available  for  pur- 
jioses  of  irrigation  or  not,  and  he  also  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  price  of  the  new  cement  as  com- 
pared either  with  Portland  cement  or  lime  mixed 
with  sand,  and  also  what  proportion  of  sand  was 
needed  with  the  new  cement. 

Mr.  Benjamim  Ferrey  asked  what  amount  of  de- 
posit took  place  in  a  sewer  over  any  given  length. 
It  was  material,  if  the  sludge  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  building  material,  to  know  in  what  degree  it 
could  be  made  serviceable,  because  unless  there  was 
A  large  amount  of  sewage,  the  process  could  not  be 
brought  into  general  use. 

Mr.  C.  Barry  observed  that  Major-General  Scott 
deserved  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the 
interest  with  which  he  had  invested  the  subject. 
He  wished  to  know  what  were  the  proportions  of 
powdered  lime  and  clay  that  were  used  in  the  process, 
and  what  amount  of  deposit  was  obtained  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  lime  and  clay  used.  He 
should  also  like  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
offensive  smell  driven  off  during  the  baking  of  tiie 
deposit.  He  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Major-General  Scott  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  ED:iiESTON  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that 
the  author  was  deserving  of  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  persevering  way  in  which  he  had  brought  his 
great  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  this  matter. 
Major-General  Scott  had  devoted  many  years  of  his 
life  to  the  elucidation  of  questions  of  this  kind. 
From  the  attention  which  he  (Mr.  Edmeston)  knew 
General  Scott  devoted  to  such  matters,  he  had  every 
confidence  in  what  that  gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward, and  therefore  it  would  be  well  for  the  profes- 
sion to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  said  that  the  plaster  of  Paris  was  used,  he 
presumed,  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  adding  sulphuric 
acid.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Edmeston 
had  said  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  appeared  to  him  that  one  result  of  this 
discovery  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  Purt- 
land  cement  to  the  extent  of  something  like  25  or  30 
per  cent. 

Major-General  Scott,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Edmeston, 
itaidsuchardentirrigationistsasMr.  Hope  would  much 
rather  have  the  effluent  water  resulting  from  his  pro- 
cess than  the  sewage  as  it  was.  Dr.  I.etheby  had 
given  similar  testimony.  It  was  true  that  his  pro- 
cess extracted  from  the  liquid  a  small  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  to  that  extent  the  effluent  water 
was  injured  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  but.  on  the 
©ther  hand,  the  process  removed  from  the  liquid  all 
the  slime  and  sludge  which  on  the  generality  of 
sewage  farms  was    found  to  choke  the  vegetation. 


As  to  the  price  of  the  new  cement,  Ealing  was 
too  small  a  town  to  deal  with  to  enable  him  tos  ay 
with  accuracy  what  the  cost  would  be.  At  Ealing  they 
could  only  produce  5^  tons  of  cement  per  day.  They 
got  a  shilling  a  bushel  for  it,  and  there  were 
about  thirty  bushels  to  the  ton.  If  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  was  used,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  set  selenitically,  it  would  take  a  large 
amount  of  sand.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Ferrey,  he  said 
that  the  amount  of  deposit  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  sewers  were  laid.  If 
th^y  were  laid  with  a  sufficient  fall  there  would  be 
none.  Very  frequently  they  were  laid  with  the  fall 
the  wrong  w?.y  (laughter).  In  reply  to  Mr.  Barry, 
he  stated  that  the  quantity  of  increase  of  deposit 
obtained  depended  more  upon  the  nature  of  the 
sewage  water.  This  would  be  more  readily  intelli- 
gible by  his  explaining  that  some  sewage  waters 
contained  lime  in  the  condition  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  in  that  case  his  process  would  not  remove  it. 
The  sewage  water  as  it  came  down  at  Ealing  had 
perhaps  thirteen  grains  of  lime  per  gallon  before  his 
process  was  applied,  but  after  the  process  it  only 
contained  six  or  seven  grains.  Taking  the  average 
of  towns,  he  got  an  additional  20  or  SO  per  cent,  of 
deposit— /.('.,  in  addition  to  the  materials  added. 
There  was  a  slight  faint  smell,  but  nothing  nearly  so 
bad  as  the  smell  which  prevailed  at  ordinary  Port- 
land cement  works.  If,  however,  it  should  ever  be 
found  that  the  smell  was  disagreeable,  it  could  be 
carried  awa}'  in  the  chimney-shaft.  In  reference  to  the 
remark  made  by  the  chairman,  he  advised  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  not  to  hold  out  very  great  ex- 
pectations of  Portland  cement,  or,  in  fact,  any  other 
building  materials,  becoming  much  cheaper. 

The  Chair:man  then  called  upon  Mr.  E.  W. 
Edis,  F.S.A.,  to  read  a  paper  entitled 

NOTES   ON   THE   RECENT    CONFLuVGRATIONS  IN  PARIS. 

Mr.  Edis  said  that  he  was  in  Paris  while  the 
fires  were  still  burning,  and  owing  to  this  and  to 
the  confusion  and  terror  prevalent  at  the  time,  his 
notes  were  necessarily  of  a  fragmentary  nature. 
From  such  notes  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  take, 
however,  he  would  endeavour  to  eliminate  such 
portions  as  he  thought  would  be  of  special  interest 
to  this  section  of  the  Conference.  In  considering 
this  subject  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
buildings  to  resist  fire,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  fires  at  Paris  were  brought  about  by  an 
exceptionally  active  incendiarism,  and  that  the  most 
systematic  means  were  employed  by  the  Communists 
to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Vast  quantities 
of  highly  combustible  materials,  such  as  petroleum 
and  gunpowder,  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
demoniacal  work,  to  make  which  the  more  destruc- 
tive walls  and  floors  had  been  knocked  through,  so 
as  to  cause  the  flames  to  spread  from  block  to 
block  and  from  floor  to  floor.  Besides  this,  it 
was  on  record  that  some  buildings  had  been 
set  on  fire  in  as  many  as  a  hundred  places,  and 
the  destructive  work  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  added 
to  by  the  falling  and  bursting  of  shells  among 
the  buildings.  The  utter  uselessness  of  stone  con- 
struction to  resist  fire  was  no  new  story,  and  all  who 
knew  this  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
total  failure  of  the  so-called  fireproof  construction 
of  Paris.  The  beautiful  limestone  of  which  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  the  buildings  were  built  had  been  com- 
pletely licked  off,  as  it  were,  by  the  flames,  and  the 
subsequent  action  of  damp  upon  the  burnt  lime- 
stone had  aided  its  disintegration,  and  had  caused  it 
to  crumble  away.  Internally,  the  walls  with  stone 
surfaces  had  been  destroyed  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  make  any  restoration  short  of  entire  rebuilding 
impossible.  "Where,  however,  the  walls  had  been 
built  of  rough  stone  and  plastered  over  they  had 
suffered  little  or  no  damage.  As  to  the  effect  of  fire 
upon  stone  staircases  and  landings,  where  these  wore 
supported  solidly,  as  in  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
Tuileries,  they  had  stood  fairly  well,  but  in  all  other 
cases  they  had  proved  useless,  and  great  sources  of 
danger.  Ironwork  failed  lamentably,  and  by  break- 
ing, snapping,  twisting,  and  turning  did  more 
damage  than  any  wood  construction  could  have 
done.  At  the  immense  storehouses  at  the  docks  of 
La  Villette  the  effects  of  the  fire  in  this  respect 
were  terrific.  Few  cast-iron  columns  were  left  stand- 
ing, but  those  that  were  were  generally  either  broken 
or  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  floors  had 
fallen  through.  As  was  stated  in  Captain  Shaw's 
forthcoming  work  on  fire  surveys,  in  the  new  build- 
ings of  Paris  the  general  construction  of  the  walls  and 
the  staircases  was  of  stone.  The  floors  were  gene- 
rally of  so-called  fireproof  construction,  with  rolled 
or  wrought  iron  joists  about  2ft.  apart,  and  filled 
in  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  brick  or  tile  blocks. 
These  floors  had  answered  tolerablv  well,  but  had 
mostly  failed  where  heavy  debris  had  fallen  upon 
them  and  broken  holes  through  them.  Many  beams 
of  wood  of  large  scantling  were  found  not  to  be  burnt 


through,  and  it  was  generally  found  that  with  good 
plaster-work  over  them,  beams  and  columns  of  wood 
were  entirely  protected  from  the  fire.  In  cases  where 
limestone  walls  had  been  utterly  ruined  on  the  out- 
side by  the  flames  passing  through  the  window 
openings,  the  same  walls,  internally,  escaped  almost 
unscathed,  owing  to  their  being  coated  with  plaster. 
On  many  such  plastered  walls  the  distemper  decora- 
tions were  still  to  be  maile  out.  Of  the  general  coa- 
struction  of  Paris,  considered  in  relation  to  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  fire,  he  could  not  speak  too  highly. 
Although  extraordinary  means  were  taken  to  secure 
the  spreading  of  the  flames  from  house  to  house  and 
block  to  block,  this,  with  h.irdly  an  exceptional  case, 
did  not  take  place.  The  iron  roofs,  no  doubt, 
rendered  good  service  in  this  respect,  and  the  party 
walls  of  each  house  were  carried  up  right  through 
the  rjof — a  most  important  precaution,  for  other- 
wise nothing  could  have  prevented  the  disastrous 
conflagration  from  being  more  extensive  than  it  was. 
From  the  notes  he  had  been  able  to  make  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  ironwork,  except, 
perhaps,  in  roofs,  should  be  employed  in  buildings 
intended  to  resist  fire— and  all  buildings  ought  to  be 
so  constructed — unless  well  covered  with  plaster, 
and  that  good  sound  woodwork  in  beams  and  posts, 
good  wood  floors,  well  pugged,  and  good  woodea 
staircases,  were  safer  and  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  cast-iron  columns  and  stone  staircases,  landings, 
and  floors.  Stone  staircases  well  protected  by  plaster 
were  fireproof,  although  not  so  safe  as  wood  in  case 
of  heavy  debris  falling  upon  them. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Edis  for  his  paper. 

Captain  Shaw,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Chairman 
for  a  few  remarks,  said  that  he  had  very  little  to  add 
to  what  Mr.  Edis  had  stated  in  his  paper.  He  could 
sav,  however,  that  he  knew  of  no  instances  in  which 
unprotected  stone  had  escaped  under  the  action  of 
fire,  and  he  scarcel}--  knew  of  one  instance  of  un- 
protected iron  having  escaped.  He,  too,  had  visited 
Paris  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Edis,  and  he  had 
noticed  one  point  not  detailed  by  Mr.  Edis,  viz.,  that 
hollow  iron  columns  were  in  all  instances  destroyed, 
but  the  solid  columns  were,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  left  intact,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  only 
failed  owing  to  the  falling  of  heavy  masses  of  debris 
upon  them,  as  was  the  case  in  one  or  two  of  the 
theatres.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Chairman, 
Captain  Shaw  said  he  had  never  had  any  experience 
of  the  effect  of  fire  upon  hollow  iron  columns  filled 
in  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  but  he  should 
think  that  such  columns  would  stand  very  well. 
He  could  entirely  corroborate  what  Mr.  Edis  had 
said  as  to  the  inability  of  the  fire  to  spread  from  one 
house  to  the  other.  He  spent  weeks  in  going  over 
the  ruins,  but  had  not  traced  a  single  instance  of  fire 
extending  from  one  house  or  block  to  another  except 
where  holes  had  been  blown  or  knocked  in  the  walls. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  a  gentleman  whose  name 
did  not  reach  the  reporters.  Captain  Shaw  said  that 
solid  iron  stanchions  or  supports  of  the  com- 
mon section  were  much  used  in  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses of  London,  and  he  had  known  very  few  in- 
stances of  their  failure,  and  he  had  scarcely  ever 
seen  them  bend  in  the  same  way  as  the  hollow 
columns.  In  reply  to  Mr.  "Waterhouse,  as  to  the 
value  of  a  hollow  iron  column  filled  internally  with 
oak,  he  said  that  such  a  column  would  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive one  to  make,  and  for  his  own  part  he  should 
prefer  to  use  a  solid  oak  column,  as  in  his  experience 
it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  solid  wood  column  burnt 
through  at  all,  especially  when  protected  with 
plaster. 

The  Chairman  said  he  remembered  going  over 
the  ruins  of  a  factory  which  was  burnt  down  a  few 
years  ago,  and  whils"t  he  saw  that  the  iron  girders 
and  columns  were  twisted  and  bent  into  every 
imaginable  shape  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  he 
noticed  that  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  were  covered 
with  iron  on  both  sides,  were  not  charred  to  the 
depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  PiiENE  SriEHS,  who  exhibited  some  excellently- 
executed  water-colour  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Tuileries  and  other  buildings  destroyed  by  the  fire 
in  Paris,  said  that  French  architects  unanimously 
considered  that  the  floors  described  by  Mr.  Edis  had 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Ho  had 
had  long  conversations  on  the  subject  with  M. 
Kestel,  M.  Due,  and  other  architects,  and  it  was 
their  opinion  that  the  floors  in  question  had  been  of 
great  service  in  keeping  the  fire  within  limits.  M. 
Due  was  of  opinion  that  Londoners  were  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  they  had  not  in  their 
neighbourhood  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone  to  allow 
of  their  putting  up  all  their  buildings  in  that  material. 
However,  we  had  brick,  and  this,  wherever  it  had 
been  tested  in  Paris,   had  stood  uncommonly  well. 
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As  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the   fire  on  stone,  he 
entirely  confirmed  Mr.  Kilis's  statements. 

Mr.  .J.  D.  Peddie.  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  the 
construction  described  was  certainly  not  fireproof,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  although  he  believed 
that  had  such  fires  been  Ivindlcd  in  Kdinburph  or 
London  the  effect  would  have  been  far  more  disas- 
trous. He  had  no  doubt.  Iiowever,  that  the  system 
of  construction  employed  in  Paris  could  be  still 
further  improved  by  a  greater  use  of  plaster  in 
covering  iron  columns,  &c.  One  objection  to  the 
so-called  fireproof  floors  was  that  very  frequently, 
when  they  gave  way  owing  to  the  tension  of  the 
iron  columns,  they  carried  with  them  large  portions 
of  the  walls  of  the  building.  This  was  a  point  to 
■which  particular  attention  must  be  paid  if  it  was 
wished  to  make  our  individual  buildings  secure. 

Mr.  Lkwls  IIoimuLOWER,  of  Liverpool,  then  de- 
scribed, with  the  aid  of  large  diagr.ams,  his  new 
patent  system  of  fireproof  flooring  and  construction, 
and  Mr.  lulmeston,  Mr.  llromhead  (Glasgow),  and 
other  gentlemen  having  asked  various  questions  of 
the  inventor, 

Professor  Kkkr  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Edis,  and  wished  to  extend  its  scope  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  name  of  Captain  Shaw,  whose  presence  had 
added  considerable  interest  to  the  proceedings.  While 
he  thoroughly  ajipreciated  the  importance  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  Mr.  Edis  and  Captain  Shaw  h.id 
arrived  from  an  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Paris, 
he  thought  that  they  threatened  great  danger  in 
letting  it  go  forth  that  the  use  of  wood  a.s  a  fireproof 
material  was  allowable.  As  a  general  rule,  this  idea 
was  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  For  the  protection 
of  ordinary  dwelling  houses  against  the  ordinary 
risks  of  fire  a  good  solid  wood  staircase  might  answer 
very  well,  but  coming  to  such  buildings  as  ware- 
houses, in  which  real  fireproof  construction  was  de- 
mandeil,  he  thought  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  allow  the  public  to  suppose  that  wood  was  under 
any  circumstances  a  good  material  for  fireproof  con- 
struction. With  reference  to  building  materials,  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  Nature  never 
undertook  to  supply  us  with  building  materials.  If 
we  took  certain  natural  products,  and  converted 
them  into  buiUling  materials,  we  did  so  at  our  own 
risk,  but  the  real  scientific  question  of  fireproof  con- 
struction was  largely  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of 
artificial  material.  Taking  the  case  of  stone,  he 
had  been  told  that  Kansome's  artificial  stone  was  a 
fireproof  material.  It  was  known  that  that  stone 
was  superior  in  another  respect  to  natural  stone,  but 
did  aoy  one  know  to  what  extent  it  would  bear  the 
fire? 

Mr.  Bromhead.  of  Glasgow,  said  that  his  expe- 
rience differed  with  that  of  Mr.  Edis  and  Captain 
Shaw.  In  almost  all  cases  he  had  found  that  where 
a  building  exceeded,  perhaps,  50ft.  cube,  he  h.Kl 
never  seen  one  instance  of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
wood  being  left  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
known  many  cases  in  which  wrought-iron  girders 
and  cast-iron  columns  had  been  pushed  over  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  occasionally  destroyed  by 
bending,  but  in  all  these  cases  a  material  remaineil 
after  the  fire  which  was  worth  so  much  per  ton  as 
old  iron. 

In  reply  to  a  gentleman  present,  who  said,  in 
reference  to  Professor  Kerr's  remarks,  that  he  believed 
that  the  only  stone  which  stood  the  fire  well  in 
Chicago  was  an  artificial  stone,  Major-General  Scott 
said  he  believed  that  Mr.  Kansome's  stone  was  a 
silicate  of  lime  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
of  combination,  and  until  all  that  water  w.as  driven 
off  by  the  heat  the  stone  would  remain  uninjured. 

Mr.  WATEK1IOI-.SI-;  said  that  a  good  ilcil  Imd  been 
said  about  the  action  of  lire  upon  stone,  but  no 
distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  stone  had 
been  made. 

Captain  Shaw  said  that,  as  far  as  he  had  observed, 
the  behaviour  of  different  kinds  of  stone  under  fire 
was  very  similar.  Each  and  every  kind  was  irre- 
parably injured  by  the  action  of  heat.  Perhaps  the 
one  that  gave  the  best  results  of  all  was  gneiss. 
Stone  .staircases  let  into  the  wall  at  one  side  only 
were  highly  dangerous,  for  in  case  of  fire  the  stone 
not  embedded  in  the  wall  became  heated,  while  that 
buried  in  the  wall  retained  its  original  temperature. 
The  heated  part  expanding,  the  inevitable  result  was 
a  fracture  of  the  stone.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  firemen  Were  not  afraid  of  Ihcso-called  fire- 
proof construction  of  the  present  day,  into  which  iron 
80  largely  entered,  and  whether,  in'  consequejice,  the 
men  were  often  unable  to  render  all  the  aid  they  might 
otherwise  give  in  extinguishing  the  fire  or  saving 
property  from  the  flames,  Ca|)tain  Shaw  said  thai 
when  his  men  were  at  a  fire  they  disphiyed  little  or  no 
fear,  but  at  certain  times  it  was  the  duty  of  au  officer 
in  charge  of  a  body  of  men  to  order  them  out  of  a 
building  of  so-called  fireproof  construction.     When 


the  interior  of  a  building  of  this  description  had 
attained  a  certain  temperature,  it  was  always  neces- 
sary to  order  the  men  out  of  the  building,  whereas, 
where  the  beams,  joists,  and  columns  were  of  wood, 
the  men  could  remain  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  with 
safety  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  of  course  would 
stand  a  greater  chance  of  mastering  the  fire. 

The  CiiAiR5HN,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  with  regard  to  the  resistance  offered  by 
stone  to  fire,  he  believed  there  was  one  stone  that 
really  did  this — viz.,  the  Reigate  fire-stone.  He 
recollected  seeing  the  fire-resisting  properties  of  this 
stone  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  old  roof  of  the 
LondoTi  Guildhall  was  taken  off.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  Guildhall  was  lined  with  that 
stone,  and  although  traces  of  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  former  roof  were  found — and  from  the  published 
accounts  it  was  a  very  destructive  fire — the  stone 
was  in  reality  uninjured.  He  was  sure  that  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  would  be  included  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hornblower. 

Mr.  Ems,  in  reply,  said  he  w.is  quite  aware  that 
the  employment  of  timber  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
London  warehouses  would  fail,  but  he  had  seen  in 
Paris  timber  coated  with  plaster  that  had  stood 
for  three  days  the  heat  of  a  great  fire,  and  remained 
almost  rfninjured. 

Captain  Sii.wv  said  that  in  view  of  the  great  and 
increasing  commerce  of  this  enormous  citj'  it  was 
impossible  for  those  who  had  to  deal  with  fires  to 
expect  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the 
quantities  of  goods  stored,  but  it  was.  of  course, 
expected  that  the  different  kinds  of  goods  would  be 
classified.  The  architect  was  the  fireman's  very  best 
friend,  and  it  was  to  the  architect  that  the  fireman 
looked  for  safety.  In  densely  populated  districts 
the  utmost  precaniions  should  be  taken  against  the 
spread  of  fire.  He  should  like  to  see  the  day  arrive 
when  every  architect  wculd  be  held  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  his  building  in  this  and  all  other 
respects  for  a  certain  term  after  its  completion. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


FIFTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  JUNE  14. 

PROFESSIONAL    PRACTICE    AND    CHARGES. 

THE   EMPLOYMENT    OF    SURVEYORS. 

The  final  business  meeting  of  the  Conference  was 
an  adjourned  meeting  to  complete  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  which  were  set  down  for  the  first 
meeting,  and  could  only  be  partly  disposed  of 
on  that  occasion — namely:  Professional  practice 
and  charges,  and  the  employment  of  surve}-ors. 
The  clause  relative  to  valuations  was  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  frame  a  rule  which  more  exactly 
coincided  with  the  present  practice  as  to  valuations 
for  sale  and  purchase  than  the  one  which  stands  part 
of  the  original  paper  of  ten  years  ago.  The  sur- 
veying clauses  were  reaftirmed  almost  without  dis- 
cussion, and  this  closed  the  examination  of  the 
paper  in  detail ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  clauses  had 
been  in  tliis  way  agreed  to  seriatim,  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  memorandum,  as  a  whole,  was 
debated,  and  that  at  consider.able  length ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Hay  ward,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen 
pressed  both  at  this  stage  of  the  meeting  as  at  its  very 
commencement  their  wish  that  the  old  paper  should 
be  reaffirmed  with  no  addition  whatever,  the  princi- 
pal reasons  advanced  being  that  these  gentlemen  felt 
strongly  the  undesirableness  of  anj-  change  in  a 
document  that  has  been  in  use  for  ten  years,  and 
that  they  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
new  clauses.  In  reply,  it  was  urged  by  several 
speakers  that  the  delegates  and  members  present  on 
Tuesday,  sonic  of  whom  had  been  compelled  to 
return  home,  fully  understood  that  their  work  was 
in  effect  done,  and  that  the  result  of  the  thorough 
and  patient  consideration  which  they  had  given  to 
the  paper  would  be  embodied  in  it  when  issued.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  on  the  point  of  the  owner- 
ship of  drawings  an  alteration  was  imperative,  and 
that  as  a  change  had  to  be  made  it  was  well  to  utilise 
the  opportunity  and  add  such  other  clauses  .as  expe- 
rience h.ad  shown  were  needed.  Eventually  the 
Chairman  ruled  that  if  necessary  the  point,  after  its 
being  voted  on  by  those  in  the  room,  could  be  sub- 
mitted by  letter  to  all  the  architects  present  at  the 
previous  meeting,  but  absent  that  day.  This  was 
not,  however,  done  ;  the  adoption  of  the  paper  in 
the  shape  to  which  the  meeting  had  brought  it  was 
carried  by  a  show  of  hands,  and  the  title  having  been 
settled,  this  matter  was  at  length  ihsposed  of. 

The  other  subject  before  the  meeting — the  employ- 
ment of  surveyors  to  prepare  bills  of  quantities — was 
in  a  much  less  practical  shape.  The  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  at  last  year's  Conference 
to  con.sider  this  subject  reported  that  they  h,id 
asked  for  and  obtained  from  various  architects  replies 


to  sundry  questions  which  had  been  printed  and 
circulated.  They  considered  that  the  diversity  of 
practice  was  as  yet  too  great  for  them  to  be  able  to 
recommend  one  uniform  mode  of  procedure.  They 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  method  adopted  fre- 
quently— namely,  that  two  surveyors  are  appointed 
to  do  the  work  between  them,  while,  not  infre- 
quently also  a  single  surveyor  is  nominated,  and 
thej-  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  includ- 
ing the  bill  of  quantities  among  the  bases  of  the  con- 
tract. This  report  gave  rise  to  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  some  architects  present  speaking  well  of  the 
working  of  the  system  under  which  the  quantities 
are  the  basis,  or  one  of  the  bases  of  the  contract ; 
others  mentioning  that  they  had  not  found  it  work 
well.  The  principal  objections  to  this  course  were 
embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  but  ultimately  withdrawn.  The  final  result 
of  the  discussion  was  that  a  motion  to  "receive"  the 
report  was  agreed  to,  which,  as  it  simply  accepts, 
but  does  not  adopt  or  endorse  that  document,  is  held 
to  leave  the  proposals  made  as  to  quantities  forming 
part  of  the  contract  quite  open  for  future  settlement, 
sliould  a  future  Coufereuce  see  fit  to  return  to  the 
subject. 

THE  CONFERENCE  DINNER. 

The  gentlemen  attending  the  Conference,  with 
many  of  their  friends,  dined  together  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  S.  James's,  on  Friday  evening,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt,  the  three  cross-tables  being 
presided  over  bj'  the  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Institute — viz.,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
and  Mr,  J.  Gibson.  About  110  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly 
honoured  (the  Chiiirman.  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Queen,  remarking  that  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  profession  generallj-  owed  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  her  M.ijesty.  for  she  had  granted  the 
Institute  its  charter),  the  Chairman  proposed  **  The 
Army,  Na\'y,  and  Auxiliary  Forces."  He  regretted 
that  Professor  Donaldson,  who  had  formerly  served 
in  the  Navy,  was  not  present  to  respond  on  behalf 
of  the  Navy.  With  the  toast  he  begged  to  associate 
the  names  of  Major-General  Scott,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  Colonels  Barlow  and  Manby. 

Major-General  Scott,  in  responding  to  the  toast 
on  behalf  of  the  Army,  observed  that  architecture 
was  both  an  art  and  a  science,  but  the  sciences  and 
the  .arts  stood  in  verj'  different  positions  as  respected 
their  progress  and  their  appreciation  by  the  public. 
Science  could  do  without  popuhar  appreciation.  The 
Royal  Society  did  not  care  at  all  what  the  outside 
world  thought  of  its  doings  ;  it  knew  that  what  it 
was  doing  would  in  time  produce  good  fruit.  The 
Chemical  Society,  also,could  work  on  uninterruptedly 
without  the  assistance  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
the  Geological  Society  would  still  continue  to  burrow 
under  the  earth  whether  its  work  was  applauded  or 
not.  With  the  arts,  however,  the  case  was  different. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  even  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy itself  would  be  very  little  unless  it  held  its 
yearly  exhibition,  and  he  believed  that  Architecture 
would  derive  great  advantage  from  an  exhibition 
each  year  somewhat  similar  to  that  held  by  the 
Roy.al  Academy.  He  then  proceeded  to  urge  the 
suitability  of  the  International  Exhibition  buildings 
for  such  a  purpose,  saying  that  he  knew  that  her 
Majest3''s  Commissioners  desired  to  encourage  every 
brauch  of  art  and  science,  and  if  .his  proposition  was 
agreeable  to  architects — (A  voice :  "  It  is  not.") — and 
was  acted  upon  by  them,  it  would  be  met  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be  met, 
and  he  believed  that  great  good  would  accrue  to  the 
profession.  ("  No,  no,"  and  "  Hear,  hear.")  These 
observations  were  not  exactly  connected  with  the 
toast  to  which  he  had  to  respond,  but  he  felt  he 
should  not  have  done  his  duty  had  he  not  called  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  the  matter,  especially 
as  several  architects  of  standing  and  position  had 
repeatedly  called  his  attention  to  the  point.  He 
thanked  them  for  the  kindness  with  which  his  re- 
marks had  been  received  before  he  broached  this  un- 
fortunate subject,  but  he  should  have  been  uuiFOrthy 
of  the  name  of  a  British  officer  if  he  had  not  per- 
severed. Although  there  were  at  present  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  them,  he  trusted  that  the 
time  would  arrive  when  they  would  all  be  holding 
out  the  right  hand  of  good  fellowship  to  each  other, 
and  combining  in  making  such  a  gloricnis  exhibition 
of  architecture  at  the  International  Exhibitions  as 
should  put  to  shame  half  the  countries  of  the 
world.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Colonels  Barlow  and  Maxby  having  briefly  re- 
plied on  behalf  of  "The  Auxiliar}'  Forces," 

The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Artistic  and 
Scientific  Societies  of  England."  He  was  glad  to 
see  that  so  many  distinguished  visitors  were  present 
to  represent  those  societies      There  were  present  Sir 
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John  Gilbert,  Mr.  C.  Landseer,  Mr.  Calderoii,  and 
Jlr.  Street,  all  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  while  Science  was  represented  by  Dr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Hawkslej',  Captain  Galton,  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen.  In  architecture, 
Science  ana  Art  were  brought  into  intimate  rehitions. 
Without  the  one,  the  foundations  and  structure  of  a 
building  could  not  be  complete;  and  without  the 
other  the  appearance  of  the  building  would  be  most 
incomplete.  He  would  ask  Sir  John  Gilbert  to  say  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  Art,  and  Mr.  Hawksley, 
the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
would  reply  to  the  toast  in  the  name  of  Science. 

Sir  John  Gii-n^RT  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  his 
brother  artists,  the  architects,  on  that  occasion.  He 
and  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  and 
aim  ;  they  were  all  artists,  whether  they  worked  in 
marble,  stone,  or  brick,  or  used  tlie  palette  and 
pencil;  their  aim  was  the  pursuit  of  beauty.  He 
thought  that  the  architect  who  had  no  knowledge 
or  appreciation  of  or  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  form, 
for  light  and  shade,  and  colour,  was  not  proticient 
in  his  art  ;  and,  on-the  other  hand,  a  painter  could 
not  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  a  painter  if  he  had 
no  love  for  that  glorious  branch  of  art,  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  Hawksley,  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  said:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen. 
Thus  suddenly  called  upon,  without  prior  intimation, 
to  answer  for  a  great  body  of  gentlemen  who  are 
esteemed  and  dis-esteemed  by  the  architects  in 
particular,  is  a  duty  which  I  shall  find  it  very 
difficult  to  discharge.  For  the  art-architects  the 
engineers  have  the  greatest  possible  esteem  ;  for  the 
engineers  the  architects  have  the  least  possible 
esteem.  (Laughter  and  "  No,  no.")  To  3'ou  we  are 
indebted,  and  we  admit  it,  for  every  beauty  of  form  ; 
to  you  we  are  indebted  for  being  complained  against 
as  destroying  ever}'  feature  which  is  beautiful  and 
delightful  in  art.  ("  Quite  true,"  and  laughter.) 
But,  gentlemen,  we  have  our  revenge.  We  admit 
ourselves  to  be  the  children  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
pick-axe,  and  the  shovel.  We  do  not  think  our- 
selves of  less  value  because  we  derive  our  origin  from 
such  a  lowly  state.  We  recognise  that  in  the  ancient 
days — the  days  of  the  Egyptians,  the  days  in  which 
architecture  took  its  rise — that  almost  the  same  im- 
plements, and  the  same  powers — except  those  of 
steam  and  coal — were  used  as  in  the  present  da}*, 
and  that  those  powers  produced  the  enormous  and 
still  beautiful  buildings  of  those  days.  We  know, 
too,  that  whatever  ma^*  have  been  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture in  alater  age,  the  Greeks  never  produced  any- 
thing except  buildings  of  a  monumental  character; 
they  never  paid  the  least  attention  to  domestic  con- 
struction and  to  works  which  reduplicated  themselves. 
And  if  we  come  to  the  days  of  the  Romans,  we  find 
the  same  thing ;  and,  coming  down  still  later  to  the 
period  of  the  Mediaivalists,  what  then  do  we  find  ? 
Do  we  find  anything  more  than  monumental  con- 
structions which  had  some  reference  to  or  connection 
with  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  people  of  that  day  ? 
The  so-called  architects  of  the  present  day  are  not 
only  capable  of  doing  all  that  was  done  in  those  four 
stages  of  the  history  of  architecture — ("No,  no," 
and  laughter) — but  they  devote  themselves  to  con- 
structions with  which  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  people  are  intimately  connected.  We  engineers 
acknowledge  all  this.  We  acknowledge  the  utility 
of  the  architects,  and  we  acknowledge  that  architects 
in  their  struggles  after  utilit}'  do  not  for  one  moment 
neglect  that  which  gives  to  utility  its  beauty.  But, 
gentlemen,  while  fully  admitting  all  this,  we  feel  that 
we,  too,  have  done  something  for  the  good  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  AVe  feel  that  although  we 
are  mainly  the  creation  of  only  a  period  of  half  a 
century,  and  although  we  deal  with  the  rigid  lines  of 
Euclid  whilst  you  deal  with  the  forms  which  can 
only  be  recognised  by  high  artistic  powers,  we,  in 
our  sphere,  have  contributed  something  to  the  happi- 
ness of  humanity;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  a  few 
centuries  ago  the  architect  and  the  engineer  were  one 
and  the  same.  I  do  not  fail  to  recollect  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  as  great  an  engineer  as  he  was  an  archi- 
tect and  painter — (expressions  of  dissent) — and  I 
do  not  at  this  present  moment  see  why  the  two  pro- 
fessions should  not  on  a  future  day  become  re-united. 
I  recognise  the  fact  that  the  most  beautiful  bridges  of 
a  recent  period  of  the  present  and  the  last  centurj' 
are  the  works  of  architects,  and  I  do  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise that  all  that  is  ugly  has  been  done  by  ourselves. 
(Laughter.)  But  for  all  this  I  do  not  stand  here  as 
the  apologist  of  the  engineers,  although  while  thank- 
ing you  for  the  honour  3'ou  have  done  us,  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  engineers  have  carried  out  within  the 
last  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  the  largest  under 
takings  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  engineers, 
too,  appreciate  architects,  and  recognise  in  them  an 
elder  branch  of  what  I  would  call  our  own  profession. 
(Cheers.) 


The  Chairman  said  the  next  toast  he  had  to  pro- 
pose was  "  Success  to  the  work  of  the  recent 
Conference."  Great  exertions  had  been  made  to 
render  it  a  success,  and  although  it  had  not  perhaps 
been  so  interesting  or  so  novel  as  was  last  year's 
Conference,  as  they  had  h;ad  this  year  to  put  into 
form  the  results  of  last  year's  discussions  and  reso- 
lutions, still  the  present  Conference  had  not  been 
unproductive  of  a  great  interchange  of  thought  and 
kind  feeling  amongst  town  and  provincial  members 
of  the  profession.  Such  meetings  as  the  Conference 
could  not  but  produce  cordiality  of  feeling  amongst 
the  members  of  the  profession.  He  asked  the  com- 
pany, therefore,  to  drink  "Success  to  the  Conference," 
coupled  with  the  healths  of  the  delegates  from  the 
London  and  provincial  societies,  and  the  healths  of 
the  foreign  and  provincial  visitors.  He  should  ask 
I'rofessor  Kerr  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference,  Mr.  Plumbe  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
delegates;  Mr.  Stnrges,  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects — whom  they  were  all  glad  to  see 
present — would  reply  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
visitors,  and  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  for  the 
provincial  visitors. 

pROFEssou  Kkur  said  that,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  President,  he  thought  that  the  present  Con- 
ference had  been  far  more  interesting  than  its 
predecessor.  Last  year  they  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussion— this  year  they  had  effected  results.  The 
proceedings  of  the  last  few  days  had  been  of  that 
eminentl}'  practical  character  which  Blr.  Hawksley 
had  described  as  peculiar  to  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fession which  owned  the  triple  parentage  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  pickaxe,  and  the  shovel. 
(LaughtPr.)  They  (the  architects)  owned  no  such 
complicated  parentage,  but  thej^  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  eminently  practical  results. 

Mr.  Plumbe,  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association  (London),  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  delegates.  The  Association  which  he  represented 
took  the  utmost  interest  in  the  Conference,  and 
hoped  that  one  result  of  it  would  be  that  no  very 
long  time  would  elapse  before  the  whole  of  the  archi- 
tects throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  would 
be  banded  together  in  one  strong  society  to  help  each 
other  to  obtain  for  the  profession  that  respect  and 
good  treatment  which  it  deserved. 

Mr.  Sturgks,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  thanked  the  company  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  so  kindly  associating  his  name  with 
the  toast.  American  architects  all  looked  up  to 
the  architects  of  this  country  as  their  guides 
American  architects  honoured  their  professional 
brethren  in  this  country,  and  did  their  best  to 
follow  them — although  at  a  very  long  waj'  off. 

Mr.  HoNKYJiAN,  of  Glasgow,  in  replying,  said 
that  the  architects  of  Scotland  highly  appreciated 
the  eiforts  of  the  Institute  in  holding  these  Con- 
ferences, which  he  was  quite  sure  would  tend  not 
only  to  promote  cordiality  of  sentiment,  but  unifor- 
mity of  practice. 

Blr.  Berksford  Hope,  M.P.,  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  President,  remarked  that  Mr.  Wyatt 
had  done  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Presidential  chair  of  the  Institute  to  enable  the  pro- 
fession to  assert  itself  before  the  world  by  asserting, 
in  the  first  place,  that  its  members  were  at  unit}* 
amongst  themselves.  So  long  as  the  Institute  of 
Architects  was  only  a  corporation,  a  club  offering  a 
wide  sphere  of  good  fellowship,  or  a  field  for  the 
"Battle  of  the  Styles,"' it  did  not  do  its  duty — it  was 
not  up  to  the  mark ;  and  the  sufferer  by  the  institute's 
not  being  up  to  the  mark  was  architecture  itself. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  looked  upon  the  Conferences  of 
last  year  and  this  year  as  the  beginning  of  a  better 
day  for  the  profession  and  for  architecture.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  business  proceedings  of  this  year's  Conference, 
through  pressure  of  other  engagements,  although 
last  year  he  was  able  to  take  a  more  active  part, 
but  he  was  truly  glad  to  learn  from  Professor  Kerr 
that  the  Conference  had  taken  definite  action  on 
most  of  the  matters  brought  under  its  consideration. 
Last  5^ear's  Conference  was  rather  an  occasion  of 
hand-shaking  and  kindly  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions, and  an  occasion  for  the  throwing  out  of  great 
ideas.  This  year  the  harvest  sown  last  year  had 
been  carefully  reaped  and  garnered.  That  the  Con- 
ference should  have  been  enabled  (in  the  face  of 
much  discussion  and  in  the  face  of  the  hard  and 
imperious  treatment  which  the  profession  had  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  might  fairly 
claim  as  its  protectors)  to  revi.se  and  settle  the 
Magna  Charta  of  professional  practice  was  a  great 
fact.  The  value  of  the  profession  had  been  recog- 
nised on  the  present  occasion,  too,  hy  a  most  intrepid 
son  of  such  illustrious  ancestors  as  the  steam-engine, 
the  pickaxe,  and  the  spade,  but  his  words  might  be 
taken  to  prove  either  one  thing  or  the  other.     Their 


general  intention  seemed  to  have  been  to  prove  that 
because  nothing  was  built  in  olden  times  but  monu- 
mental works,  and  as  upon  those  monumental  works 
was  based  the  architecture  of  the  present  day,  there- 
fore the  engineers,  seeing  that  their  works  were 
monumental,  claimed  to  be  the  elder  brothers  of  the 
architectural  family.  He  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope), 
however,  had  heard  of,  and,  indeed,  seen  ."^uch  things 
as  the  canals  of  Venice,  the  streets  of  Nuremberg, 
and  the  Rows  of  Chester  ;  and  unless  he  was  greatly 
deluded,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tender  and  delicate 
art  dispersed  over  the  private  dwellings  of  the  men 
and  women  of  England  in  olden  times.  He  had  also, 
he  thought,  read  somewhere  or  other  that  the  Greek 
temple  from  which  the  basilica;  of  the  Romans  and 
the  minsters  of  the  Normans  were  developed,  and 
from  which  the  Cologne  and  the  Westminster  of  our 
day  had  descended  step  by  step,  was  something  like 
a  few  posts  stuck  upwards,  then  a  few  posts  stuck 
across,  and  some  thatch  across  the  top — nothing  very 
monumental  in  that.  However,  they  were  not  there 
for  argument,  and  he  therefore  begged  to  propose 
the  health  of  the  President.  They  welcomed  their 
President,  and  were  there  to  tell  him  that  if  ever 
there  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  the  man 
was  Thomas  Wj-att,  and  the  place  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  He  had 
won  the  confidence  and  the  good  esteem  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  deservedly  so,  for  he  never  forgot  the 
gentleman  in  the  man  of  business,  nor  the  man  of 
business  in  the  gentleman.     (Applause.J 

The  President  thanked  the  company  for  the  en- 
thusiastic way  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast, 
and  said  that  ever  since  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  the  Institute  he  had  been  most 
kindly  and  courteously  treated  by  all,  and  the  most 
generous  interpretation  put  upon  all  that  he  had 
done  in  his  official  capacity.  He  hoped  that  one 
result  of  the  Conference  would  be  to  effect  a  more 
thorough  organisation  of  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, and,  consequently,  something  like  uniformity 
of  action  and  kindred  sympathies  and  feelings.  What 
had  been  done  by  the  Conference  that  week  had 
been  done  in  no  trades'  imion  spirit,  but  it  had  been 
done  with  a  view  to  putting  the  profession  in  an, 
honourable  and  clearly-defined  position  before  the 
public.  Although  there  had  been  some  little  diffe- 
rences between  them  at  the  meeting  that  morning, 
he  felt  sure  that  those  differences  were  now  forgotten, 
and  that  they  would  all  abide  by  what  had  been 
decided  upon.  The  fact  was  that  it  had  been  found 
necessar}',  owing  to  changed  circumstances,  to 
slightly  modify  and  add  to  some  of  the  rules  regu- 
lating professional  practice.  Seeing  that  the  old  rules 
had  been  drawn  up  ten  years  ago,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising, as  tlie  times  went,  that  they  should  be  found 
to  need  some  slight  modification;  and  he  should  be 
greatly  surprised  if,  at  the  end  of  the  next  ten  years, 
the  regulations  now  agreed  upon  did  not  need  addi- 
tional amendment.  The  President  concluded  by 
calling  upon  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  to  propose  the  toast 
of  "  The  Sister  Arts  of  Literature,  Sculpture  and 
Painting." 

Sir  Digby  Wyatt  said  that  architects  recognised 
certain  "  .auxiliary  forces  "  as  great  aids  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art.  Those  auxiliary  forces  were  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  literature.  Of  painting  and 
sculpture  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  the  value, 
since  almost  every  important  work  in  which  the 
architect  engaged  owed  a  great  share  of  its  beauty 
to  the  assistance  which  he  obtained  from  the  members 
of  those  professions.  The^e  arts  should  be  studied 
by  architects,  especialh-  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  they  could  be  combined  with  or  introduced  into 
their  buildings.  It  was  given  to  but  few  architects 
to  design  and  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  sculptural 
and  pictorial  accessories  of  a  large  building,  but  the 
architect  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
those  arts  to  enable  him  to  define  a  scheme  of  deco- 
ration suited  to  his  building.  As  to  literature,  it 
was  a  great  aid  to  the  student  of  architecture,  and 
it  was  an  encouraging  fact  in  this  connection  to  see 
that  some  of  the  high  class  periodicals  of  the  day 
were  beginning  to  show  great  discrimination  in 
writing  upon  architectural  matters.  Among  the 
standard  works  on  architecture,  those  by  Mr.  Street 
were  .second  to  none,  either  in  accuracy  or  interest, 
and  the  profession  was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Street 
as  a  writer  on  architecture.  With  the  toast  he,  at 
the  request  of  his  brother  the  President,  coupled  the 
names  of  Mr.  Street,  K.A.,  Mr.  Beavington  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Walter  Thornburv,  and  Mr.  C.  Landseer, 
R.A. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  in  responding,  said  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  hfe  that  his  name  had  been  as- 
sociated in  this  manner  as  a  representative  of 
literature,  and  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  written 
largely  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  literary 
man.  He  would  just  say,  however,  that  there 
seemed  to   him  to  be   do   way   in  which  architects 
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could  more  advance  the  interests  of  their  profession 
and  educate  public  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time 
benolit  themselves,  than  by  engaging  in  literary 
pursuits  as  far  as  their  professional  avocations 
would  allow.  He  was  sure  that  to  his  own  tastes  in 
this  direction  he  owed  a  great  ileal  of  his  success  as 
a  professional  man.  Suili  work  strengtliened  a 
man's  powers  of  observation  and  fostered  a  pre- 
cision of  style  in  writing — qualities  which  were  very 
desirable  in  an  architect.  The  (iothic  revival  was 
an  instance  of  the  power  wliich  literature  could 
exert.  Mr.  Ruskin.  ag.iin,  had,  by  his  ability  and 
earnestness,  given  such  a  charm  to  the  stuily  of 
areliitecture  as  probably  no  one  man  had  ever  done 
before.  He  (5Ir.  Sireet)  could  only  s.iy,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  he  regretted  anything  in  connection  witli  the 
Conference,  it  was  that  of  necessity  it  had  tliis  year 
occupied  itself  very  little  with  those  literarv  and 
artistic  discussions  which  were  so  very  necessary 
•  among  a  body  of  architects  if  they  were  to  be  at  tlie 
same  time  artists  as  well  ,as  professional  men. 

Mr.  C.M.i>KKox,  K.A.  (in  lieti  of  Mr.  Landscer, 
who  had  left  the  room).  Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson, 
and  Mr.  "Walter  Thornbury  having  eacli  made  a  few 
lem.trks, 

The  last  toast  was  devoted  to  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, the  snb-committees,  the  secret. aries  of  com- 
mittees and  sections  (Messrs.  Barry.  Matliews, 
■Wells.  Tarn,  Florence.  Strong,  Watson,  and 
Hans,ird).  and  the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Eastlake.  With  the  toast  were  associated 
the  names  of  Mr.  C.  B.irry,  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
petitions Committee.  Jlr.  Hansard,  and  Mr.  Strong. 

Mr.  Ferbkv  briefly  replied  on  bclialf  of  Mr. 
Barry,  who  had  left,  and  Mr.  ILinsard,  Mr.  East- 
lake,  and  Mr.  Strong,  having  each  said  a  few  words, 
the  proceedings  terminated. 

There  was  no  musical  performance  accompanying 
tile  dinner,  except  a  very  powerful  military  band  in 
tlie  room  above,  which  prevented  a  great  deal  of  the 
speeches  being  heard. 


SIXTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  15. 

Vl.SIT    TO     Tin:     IXDI.V     OFFICE     AXD     MUSEIM. 

The  last  of  the  visits  to  buildings  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  Conference  took  place  on  Satur- 
day morning  last,  at  ten  o'clock,  when  about  thirty 
gentlemen  visited  the  New  India  Office  and  the 
India  Museum.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  accompanied 
the  party  over  the  large  block  of  buildings,  of 
which  he  is  the  architect.  The  beautj'  and  richness 
of  the  detail,  and  the  excellency  of  workman- 
ship, called  forth  warm  encomiums,  although  more 
than  one  gentleman  observed  that  the  highly- 
enriched  white  plaster  ceilings  needed  but  one  thing 
t'l  complete  them — namely,  coloured  decoration. 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  while  .agreeing  with  this,  e.x- 
I>laiiied  th.at  coloured  decoration  in  ceilings  would 
not  be  allowed  in  what  were  merely  Government 
otijrrs.  and  would  be  considered  quite  out  of  place, 
lb  had  authority  to  enrich  his  ceilings  as  much  as 
III-  liked  in  plain  white  plaster,  but  was  not  .allowed 
to  use  colour  unless  constructively,  as  in  marble 
columns,  pilasters,  &c.  The  Council  Room  and 
the  Secretary  of  State's  room  were  examined, 
ainnngst  others,  and  were  greatly  admired.  The 
party  then  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  India  Museum, 
where  about  an  hour  was  spent  in  inspecting 
tlie  contents  of  this  valuable  but  too-little-known 
collection.  Having  thanked  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  for 
his  kindness,  the  party  left  the  India  Office  "at  about 
tuclvc  o'clock. 

This  visit  brought  to  a  close  the  programme  of 
liroceedings  in  connection  with  the  Architectural 
t 'inference  of  1872. 

KititATA. — On  p.  475,  lines  18  and  10  from 
bottom  of  middle  column,  for  " Architectonica 
Xuinismatica  "  read  "  Architectura  Numismatica." 
On  same  page,  lines  2(1  and  21  from  top  of  third 
column,  for  "Mr.  Wishart  Lloyd"  read  "Mr. 
^Vatki3s  Llovd." 


Society  fob  the  E.ncouragement  of  the 
I'lXE  Arts. — On  Thursday  evening  the  l:ith  inst. 
a  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  rooms. 
Conduit-street,  Captain  .1.  Britten  in  the  chair.  In 
opening  the  proceedings  the  chairman  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  large  accession  of  new  members, 
I-  Duke  of  Manchester,  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  Sir 
li  iiry  Ilcdianil.  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Viscount 
N'wry.  M.I'..  Sir  E  Iward  Belcher.  Jlcssrs.  AVarren 
(le  la  Rue,  K.R.S.,  William  Spottiswoode.  E.K.S., 
and  Professor  Sylvester,  K.R.S.,  being  among  those 
cl  cted  during  the  present  year.  After  asatisfactorv 
meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr.  George 
Browning,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  to  the  chair- 
man.    The  proceedings  then  tcrniinatcil. 


S.  AUSTELL  CENTR.\L  SCHOOLS. 

THESE  schools  are  to  be  built  on  a  site,  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  near  the  Western 
Hill,  in  the  town  of  S.  Austell,  Cornwall ;  they  will 
all  be  on  the  ground  floor  (excepting  ni.aster's 
house),  and  of  the  following  dimensions: — Boys'  and 
infants'  .schools  each  60ft.  X  2l)ft.,  girls'  school 
-10ft.  Clin.  X  20ft.,  class-rooms  and  board-room  each 
2nft.  s(|uare,  and  all  lift.  Gin.  high  from  floor  to 
springing  of  roof,  which  is  to  be  open,  the  main  timbers 
sliowing.  The  master's  house  will  have  nine  rooms, 
with  w.c,  &c.,  on  the  ground  floor  10ft  high,  and 
on  the  bedroom  floor  9ft.  There  will  be  spacious 
playgrotinds  for  each  sex,  with  the  necessary  out- 
buiUiing.s,  and  a  garden  for  the  master. 

The  walls  are  to  be  of  local  slate,  with  granite 
and  white  brick  dressings.  Roofs  will  be  covered 
with  Delabole  slate  (Duchesses).  The  mantels 
throughout  will  also  be  of  the  same  material.  The 
main  timbers  of  roof  showing,  and  .all  wood  work 
internally  visible,  will  be  stained  and  varnished,  with 
iron  work  painted  black.  A  turret  will  rise  over 
the  main  entr.ance  and  will  contain  a  call  bell.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  ventilated  by  inlets  through 
valvular  openings  in  the  floors  and  outlets  in  flues 
near  the  wall,  plates  and  flues  running  parallel  with 
smoke  flues  in  chimneys.  The  windows  will  be 
running  sash,  double  hung.  The  children's  w.c.'s 
are  to  be  self-acting,  and  supplied  from  roof  water, 
stored  in  a  large  masonry  reservoir  capable  of  con- 
taining several  thousand  gallons.  The  house  and 
children's  drinking  places  will  be  supplied  by  the 
town  water.     The  buildings  in  general  will  be  plain 


of  red  tiles ;  or  Suffolk  red  bricks  of  rich  colour, 
with  gray  or  gr&ia  slating  to  roofs.  Dressings  of 
freestone. 

This  plan  was  submitted  by  W.  H.  Lockwood,  of 
10,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  the  author  of  design  for 
mansion  which  appeared  in  the  Buildijjg  News  ou 
the  I'Jtb  of  April  last 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

FROM  the  annual    report  of    the   Museum,  just 
printed,  we  take  the  following: — 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  Council 
has  been  constantly  directed  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  two  great  objects  of  the  Museum — the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  collection  and  the  extension  of  its  useful- 
ness to  those  for  whom  it  was  established  twenty 
years  ago.  In  regard  to  the  first  head,  many  valu- 
able additions  have  been  m.ade.  The  lamented 
decease  of  the  late  Sir.  Octavius  Hudson  pKaced  at 
the  dispos.al  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  a- 
considerable  number  of  casts  of  peculiar  value,  from 
the  Cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Chester.  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  and  from  other  places  visited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hudson.  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  recognised  in 
this  Museum  a  fitting  home  for  the  collection,  and- 
geuerously  presented  it  to  the  Council.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Museum  the  Council  has  received 
many  large  and  precious  gifts,  bnt  none  have  ever 
exceeded  in  extent  and  value  this  magnificent  and 
varied  addition  to  its  treasures.  The  thanks  of  the 
Council  have  been  officially  conveyed  to  Mr.  Charles- 


and  substantial,  and  are  calculated  when  erected  to 
accommodate  500  children.  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail, 
of  Par  Station,  Cornwall,  is  the  architect  who  won 
the  tirst  place  in  the  competition. 


HOUSE  PL.4.NNING  COMPETITION. 

DESCRIPTION  of  pliin  for  house  to  cost  £2,000, 
bearing  the  motto  "Home." — In  the  pre- 
paration of  these  plans  strict  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  conditions  as  to  cubical  contents.  Comp;ictness 
has  been  considered  so  far  as  this  qu.ality  is  consis- 
tent with  a  picturesque  effect.  An  arcade  or  porch 
forms  a  shelter  to  the  entrance.  Through  a  vesti- 
bule we  reach  the  hall,  from  which  there  is  commu- 
niL-ation  with  all  the  principal  rooms.  The  staircase 
is  shielded  from  the  entrance  and  leads  directly  out 
of  the  h.all.  A  lavatory,  water-closet,  and  cloak- 
room are  close  at  hand,  though  not  prominently 
placed.  The  back  stairs  are  arranged  to  ascend 
from  cellar  to  attics  for  the  use  of  servants.  The 
dinner  m.iy  be  served  through  hatch  where  shown  if 
thought  advis.able,  but  it  ihies  not  seem  that  these 
contrivances  are  generally  favoured.  There  cannot 
be  much  objection,  we  think,  to  serving  through  the 
ordinary  door.  A  small  conservatory  leads  out  of 
drawing-room,  having  a  garden  entrance.  The  two 
windows  leading  from  drawing-room  would  have  an 
agreeable  outlook.  There  is  supposed  to  he  an  open 
view  from  the  terrace  front  ;  this  aspect  being  nearly 
south,  the  entertaining  rooms  are  arranged  to  suit 
it.  Having  endeavoured  to  make  the  plans  as  plain 
and  clear  as  possible,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  scheme  of  the  plan.  Mate- 
rials to  be  externally  bright  stock  bricks,  with  roofs 


SeAue:   or  /^£ST 


Hudson,  and  his  name  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
life  members  of  the  Museum,  as  an  enduring  mark  of 
the  Council's  gratitude.  The  Hudson  collection  will 
be  arranged  without  delay. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Parson.s,  of 
Lewes,  the  Council  is  the  possessor  of  a  cast  of  the 
entire  sepulchral  slab  of  Gundred;v  de  Warrene, 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  described  by 
lilr.  G.  G.  Scott,  through  whose  kind  agency  it  was 
obtained,  as  a  most  exquisite  work. 

A  collection  of  casts  from  woodwork  in  Amiens 
Cathedral,  occupying  several  screens  in  the  Lesser 
Court  of  the  Museum,  has  been  deposited  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  it  li;is  also 
.a.ssisted  in  placing  in  position  tlie  remarkably  fine 
Bartle  Frere  Sculptures  belonging  to  the  Council, 
and  for  several  3'e.ars  occupying  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  Architectural  Court  of  the  Soutlv 
Kensington  Museum.  Mr.  Burges  has  added  a 
fiuial  from  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Dr.  Shurlock  some 
thirteenth  century  carving  in  Purbeck  marble  from 
Chertsey  Abbey,  while  Mrs.  Lamb  has  most  kiiully 
offered  the  collection  of  her  late  husbaiul  for  the 
selection  by  the  Council  of  such  objects  as  may  be 
deemed  suitable  for  the  Museum,  and  many  welcome 
additions  h;ive  been  made  tlicrefrom. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Annual  International 
Exhibitions  have  placed  «nth  the  Council  on  loan  a 
collection  of  modern  oriental  and  other  pottery  pre- 
sented to  the  Commissioners  by  hi^  Higliness  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages, which  the  Commissioners  hope  ma}^  he 
found  useful  to  students  visiting  the  ftluscum,  as 
possessing  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  form  and 
colour  pecuti;ir  to  the  pottery  of  various  countries. 
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THE  "BRITISH  ARCHITECTS." 

FROM  the  day  when  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gotliic  School  of  Architects  under- 
took to  forsake  his  party  at  the  dictation  of 
a  j:)opular  minister,    the    pleasant    idea    of 
brotherly   association   in  the  profession  has 
declined.      It    may   be   a    very  proper    and 
a   righteous    thing    to     do    to    attempt    to 
revive  this  idea  by  talking   about  cuprit  de 
corps,  self-made  critics,  &c.,  but  in  the  com- 
mon nature  of  tilings  the  attempt  can  hardly 
help  proving   a  failure.     It  is  the  essential 
point  of  difference  between  the  architectural 
and  all  other  liberal  professions  that  the  first 
has  no  corps  at  all,  and  therefore  no  e.ipiif. 
If  we  take  the  profession  at  large  it  would 
be   difficult   to  find  half-a-dozen    men   who 
would  be  in  accord  on  any  given  subject.     It 
is  almost  proverbial  that  architects  not  only 
do  not  support  or  back  up  one  another  as  the 
members  of  other  professions  do,  but  they 
seem  to   delight   in   frustrating   each    other 
whenever  they  have  the  chance.    The  history 
of  architectural  competitions  and  law  cases 
affords  abundant  proofs  of  this.   Nor  is  it  very 
surprising,  considering  the  absence  of  anytliiug 
like  an  effective  system  of  organisation.     In 
fact,  we  have  no  body  representing  the  pro- 
fession.    There  is,  it  is  true,  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  such  authority  as  may  be  established  on 
a  royal  charter.     But  against  this  authority 
there  is  arrayed  a  very  formidable  majority 
— for   it  is  as   well  to  remember  that  there 
are    over    1,700    practising    architects    who 
are    not    members    of     the    Institute,     and 
that  amongst  them   are   many  of    the  most 
accomplished  architects  of  our  time — Butter- 
field,    Bodley,    Shaw,    Webb,    Nesfield,   &c. 
Some  have  always  held   aloof  —  .some   have 
tried  it  and  found  it  wanting,  but  the  majority 
see   plainly   enough   that   there   is   as   much 
jealousy,  and  opposition,  and  unbrotherliness 
■within  the  family   circle  of   this    society  as 
there  is  without.     They  see  the  kind  of  sup- 
port  'Mi:  Scott's   confreres  gave  him   in   the 
matter  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  they  see  the 
sort    of    brotherly    backing    given    to    Mr. 
Street  when  he  was  assailed  by  one  of  the 
Institute  s  Gold  Medallists.  They  can  read  the 
law  reports,  and  learn  the  value  of  Institute 
documents  and  Institute  desires  in  the  evi- 
dence of  distinguished  Fellows,  and  they  can 
appreciate  the  kind   of  gratitude   exhibited 
by-  the  members  for  long  years  of  gratuitous 
services  rendered  by   hard-worked  officials. 
Moreover,  the  great  practical  service  which 
was   supposed  by  many  would   have    arisen 
from    tlie   establishment    of    a    professional 
practice    committee    has    proved    to    be    a 
delusion.     To  a  question  of  doubtful  practice, 
a    definite    answer    was   indeed     rare  ;    its 
opinion  was  often  kept   back  ;  its  authority 
when  expressed  was  mostly  rendered   futile 
by  the  guarded  or  "less  accurate"  terms  which 
shrouded   it.     The    President   and  his   sup- 
porters flatter  themselves,  no  doubt,  that  this 
is  an  unwarrantable    sketch  of   a   very  valu- 
able s-nd   worthy  society :    we   only  wish   it 
it  was.     We  wish,  too,  that  the  President's 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  other  countries 
look  on   our   works    was   as    correct   as   he 
thinks  it  is.     We  have  every  desire  to  believe 
well  of  the  profession,  but  we  must  find  some- 
thing more  assuring  than  the  President's  ad- 
dress before  we  can  have  anchorage  for  such  a 
faith.     It  is  too  surely  a  sign  of  decay  and 
feebleness    when    the  chief   of   a   chartered 
society  finds  it  necessary  to  deprecate  public 
criticism.     If    the   art    and    the    profession 
flourish  better  by  virtue  of  such  association, 
and  if  the  practice  of  architecture  sesthetically 
and  economically  suffers  by   non-association, 
we  should  like  to  have  the  example  pointed 
out  to  us.     If,  too,   a  modern   design  is  the 
genuine  work  of  the  man  who  fathers  it,  what 
has  he  to  fear  from  adverse  critics  ?     Either 
his  design  is  bad,  in  wbich  case  he  may  reap 
benefit  from  the   condemnation,   and  should 
bo  thankful,  or  it  is  good,   and  he  can  punish 
the  critic  by  publishing  it.  Modern  architects, 
especially  those  of  the  semi-Palladian  school, 


always  appear  to  have  felt  strongly  on  this 
subject,  and  we  fear  that  in  this  very  shyness 
of  criticism  the  President's  address  is  suffi- 
ciently answered.  There  is  another  point.  We 
have  not  the  exact  statistics  by  us ;  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  do   not   number   one- 
seventh  of  the  profession.     And  in  the  face 
of  this  numerical  weakness  they  yet  think  it 
to  the  interests  of  the  profession  to  discuss, 
and,  for  all  we  know,  settle  schemes  of  general 
practice  with  closed  doors.     AVhat  guarantee 
have  the   outsiders  that   arrangements    and 
understandings  have  not  been  made  in  the 
discussion  of  this  last  document  which  will 
never  appear  on  the  face  of  it  ?   Is  it  not  well 
known  that  its  predecessor  was  looked  on  as 
nothing  more  than  a  foolscap  sheet  of  sug- 
gestions even  by  those  who  drew  it  up  ?     Is 
it  not  too  well  known  that  many  members 
never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  it  ;  and 
that  those  who,  in  their  esprit  de  corps,  as  it  is 
called,  were  fools  enough  to  sail  according  to 
its   instructions,    were   only   laughed  at  for 
their  pains?    It  is  verily  surprising  that  even 
in  the  simple  matter  of  a  schedule  of  charges 
unanimity  of  action  is  impossible  !     Let  us 
hear   no  more   of   comparisons  between  the 
architectural  and  other  professions,  for  until 
some  ground  of  unanimity  is  discovered  by 
the    "  British  Architects"   such   talk  is  but 
presumption.  E.  W.  G. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES'  DISPUTE. 

Y^TIIAT    we   feared   and   deprecated    has 
'  *      taken  place.     The  partial  strike  of  the 
men  has  been  replied  to  by  a  general  lock- 
out.     The    question   is   now    who    will    be 
victorious.     There  is  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  conditions.     The  men   demand  nine- 
pence  an  hour  for  nine  hours'  work  daily,  and 
they  make   this   demand   with   no   faltering 
voice.      As   we   intimated  last  week,    other 
terms  would  have  been  acceptable  three  or 
four  weeks    since.       But  the   lock-out   has 
evoked   something   like    an   enthusiastic  an- 
tagonism.    The  men  will  not  consent  to  the 
questions  of  time  and  wages  being  submitted 
to  arbitration.     No  doubt  the  men  are  exact- 
ing.    They  think  that  time  and  circumstances 
are  in  their  favour,  and  they  are  determined 
to  turn   them   to  the   best   account.     Their 
success,  however,  will  depend  on  the  sym- 
pathy they  may  meet  witli   in  the  country 
generally.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  trade 
throughout  the  country  will   be  appealed  to, 
meetings  will   be  held,    manifestoes   issued, 
and  inflammatory    language    used.     All  the 
a23pliances     of     stiike    warfare    will,    in  all 
probability,     be     called     into     requisition. 
We  do  not  advocate  this,  we  merely  indicate 
probabilities,    so  that  we   may  measure  the 
probable  extent  and  duration  of  the  struggle. 
It  will,  as  all  such  struggles  are,  be  attended 
with  enforced  idleness,   waste,   and  the  for- 
mation to  some  extent  of  drinking  and  other 
demoralising  habits.     If  the  contest  be  a  pro- 
longed one,  the  whole  public  will  suffer  with 
the  building  trades.     There  is  no  preventing 
it  now.     A  few  weeks  since — ay,  a  few  days 
since — the  bitter  issue  might,  with  an  exercise 
of  more  wisdom,  have  been  prevented.     Now 
it  is  a  trial  of  strength.     The  men,  who  gave 
the  first  blow,  cannot  in  reason  blame  the 
masters  for  giving  one  in  return.     The  lock- 
out was  just  as  legitimate  as  the  strike.     The 
masters  are  not  in  a  position  to  find  much 
fault  with  the  men,    as  they  refused  in  the 
first  place  to  see   the  representatives  of  the 
men  in  friendly  conference.     This  initiatory 
error  diverted  the  discussion  into  a  disturbed 
channel,    and  imported  into  it  a   feeling  of 
bitterness.     It  may   be  said  it  is   useless   to 
cry  over   spilt  milk.     W'c,   however,   allude 
to  it  not  to  reflect  on  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  masters,  but  as  a  warning  for  the  future. 
Other  disputes  will  arise,  and  possibly  other 
painful  collisions  will  take  place.     If  the  men 
are  imsuccessful   in  their  demands  now,  they 
will  most   assuredly   reassert   thein    on   the 
first  favourable  opportunity.     To  our  minds, 


there  is  no  fact  more  fixed  in  its  character, 
and  more  unmistakable  in  its  tendency,  than 
that  of  the  mass  of  the  artisan  class  in  Eng- 
land working  shorter  hours.  The  demand 
is  in  harmony  with  the  gradual  spread 
of  education,  the  more  equal  distribution 
of  political  power,  the  more  extended 
use  of  machinery  for  the  aiigmentation  of 
wealth,  and  the  inextinguishable  and  prevalent 
longings  for  improved  social  conditions.  The 
demand  is,  in  fact,  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
gradual  and  universal  uprising  of  humanity 
in  Europe  and  America.  Our  desire  is  that 
employers  should  steadily  fix  their  eyes  on 
this  fact  and  acknowledge  its  force.  If  they 
will  do  so  they  will  more  easily  and  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  victorious  circumstances. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are  prejudiced 
or  one-sided  in  ourcomments.  In  what  we  have 
said  for  weeks  past  and  in  what  we  say  now, 
we  have  only  endeavoured  to  interpret  facts. 
Our  interests  are  the  interests  of  all.  We 
wish  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  wasting 
and  exa,5per3ting  conflicts;  and,  now  we  are  in 
the  thick  of  one,  we  wish  to  see  it  limited  to 
the  narrowest  area  and  the  shortest  duration  ; 
and  to  this  end  we  suggest,  not  arbitration 
by  disinterested  and  well-to-do  outsiders,  but 
a  conference.  Let  the  men  select  (say)  six 
delegates,  and  the  masters  an  equal  number, 
and  let  the  delegates  meet  each  other  on 
absolutely  equal  terms  and  talk  over  the 
matter.  If  they  cannot  bridge  over  the  gulf, 
or,  at  all  events,  narrow  it  by  such  means, 
the  struggle  must  contiiuie  until  the  weaker 
of  the  disputants  yields  from  exhaustion.  A 
jjrolonged  contest  should  at  all  events  be 
obviated  if  possible,  and  to  our  minds,  the 
most  effectual  way  of  doing  it  is  to  submit 
the  disputed  points  to  the  arbitrament  of 
reason.  J.  P.  E. 


NOTES  ON  EARTHWORK.— IX. 

''PIIE  policy  of  driving  headings  for  pipe 
-L  sewers  is  questionable,  to  say  the  most 
for  it.  i\Iany  accidents  have  happened  from 
headings  not  having  been  solidly  filled  back 
over  the  sewers.  When  a  heading  in  which 
a  sewer  is  laid  is  not  solidly  filled  back  (and 
it  is  difficult  to  do  this,  even  with  close  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
work),  and  where  the  ground  is  sand  or  at  all 
sandy,  the  settling  of  the  material  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  presence  of  water  causes  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  particles  from  those 
shafts  which  arc  filled  up  again,  to  fill  the 
vacant  spaces,  until — and  this  may  be  years 
after  the  sewer  has  been  made — the  crust  of 
the  surface  over  the  former  shaft  has  nothing- 
left  to  support  it,  but  hangs  together  over 
the  hollow  space  by  reason  of  its  transverse 
strength  only,  and  on  the  passage  of  a  heavy 
load,  or  more  often  by  a  horse  planting  his 
foot  right  over  the  hollow,  the  crust  is  broken 
in,  and  probably  the  horse  breaks  his  leg,  and 
sometimes  more  serious  accidents  have  oc- 
curred. So  far  as  we  know,  sand  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  cause  such  accidents, 
but  gravel,  clay,  or  any  other  filling  except 
broken  rock,  has  a  similar  tendency. 

Nevertheless,  in  some  situations  short  head- 
ings for  sewers  are  admissible  ;  for  instance, 
indriving  under  foot  pavements  or  crossings  ; 
and  when  the  depth  of  the  sewer  is  great, 
tunnelling  becomes  a  necessity,  not  only  as 
being  less  costly  than  an  open  cutting,  but 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  room 
for  the  stuff  excavated.  Therefore,  the  neces- 
sity for  tunnelling  for  sewers  cannot  be  wholly 
ignored.  It  remains,  however,  true  that  the 
policy  of  executing  sewers  by  that  method  is 
bad  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We 
lately  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  some 
important  sewerage  works  at  Norwich,  where 
the  ground  is  chalk,  and  the  depth  from  20ft. 
to  soft,  from  the  surface.  There  tunnelling 
was  adopted  of  necessity.  In  the  London 
Jlain  Drainage,  also,  tunnelling,  at  consider- 
able depths,  was  had  recourse  to  ;  but,  in 
other  instances,  we  have  known  tunnelling 
done  quite  unnecessarily.     Brick   and  pipe 
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sewers  have  been  laid  in  headings  systemati- 
cally in  the  not  too  much  frequented  thorough- 
fares of  a  town  at  a  depth  of  no  more  than 
10ft.  or  l.')ft.  The  consequences  have  shown 
themselves  in  such  accidents  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, within  a  few  yeai's  of  the  sewers 
having  been  laid. 

In  connecting  the  house-drains  with  the 
public  sewers,  where  the  drains  must  pass 
under  the  footways,  even  in  towns  of  com- 
paratively small  traffic,  it  may  be  well  to  drive 
short  headings  under  them,  as  well  as  to  drive 
short  headings  for  the  main  sewers  under  the 
crossings  of  public  streets.  A  few  of  these 
we  can  mention.  In  the  case  of  a  sewer  2ft. 
Cin.  wide,  and  lift.  <Jin.  high  in  the  clear,  the 
brickwork  being  i)in.  thick,  .short  headings  of 
12ft.,  and  of  15ft.,  were  driven  in  sandy 
gravel  at  a  cost  of  2s.  Cni.  per  lineal  yard. 
The  depths  at  the  various  places  were  from 
10ft.  to  IGft.  from  the  s\irface  to  the  invert. 
There  was  no  water.  The  headings  for  sewers 
2ft.  wide,  and  3ft.  higli  in  the  clear,  the 
thickness  of  brickwork  being  also  9in.,  cost 
2s.  Id.  per  lineal  yard.  In  connecting  the 
house  drainage  with  these  sewers  by  means 
of  Ciu.  pipes,  the  hole  was  Sit.  x  2ft.,  and  the 
cost  was  Is.  6d.  per  lineal  yard  for  such  short 
lengths  as  were  driven  from  tlie  sewers  to  the 
cellars  of  the  houses,  which  did  not,  in 
general,  exceed  8  yards.  This  cost  was  that 
of  excavating,  laying  the  pipes  with  clay 
joints,  and  tilling  in  again;  "  laying  "  includ- 
ing the  labour  of  lowering  and  carrying  the 
pipes.  The  trench  of  the  sewer  first-named 
— viz.,  that  which  was  of  the  internal  dimen- 
sions of  ;>ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  fiin.,  w,as  -Ift.  wide, 
and  varied  from  10ft.  to  lOft.  in  depth  in  the 
town.  The  ground  is  sand  and  sandy  gravel. 
In  the  meadows,  towards  the  outfall,  tlie 
ground  is  clay. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
value  of  sewer  excavations  ;  so  many  contin- 
gencies are  often  met  with.  There  may  be 
water  where  none  could  have  been  expected, 
or  a  very  large  quantity  where  only  a  mode- 
r.atc  quantity  could  be  anticipated ;  veins  of 
running  sand  ;  beds  of  rock  in  ground  that 
might  be  supposed  to  be  all  clay,  Sec.  By 
practice — and  plenty  of  it — one  may  know 
certain  facts  which  may  afford  a  tolerably 
sure  basis  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion, 
but  the  only  thing  which  can  be  stated  in 
general  terms  is  the  actual  value  of  a  simple 
case  as  a  standard,  orminiinimi,  and  to  add  to 
it  whatever  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
case  seem  to  demand.  15asing  this  minimum 
on  experience,  the  following  results  are 
arrived  at  for  sewer  and  ])ipe  trenches  in 
open  cutting  in  good  ground — the  best. 

In  ground    tliat    requires    no    getting— if 
any  one  .should  Ijc  inclined  to  say   that  all 
ground  must  be  got  before  it  can  be  removed, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  him  that  m  earth- 
work the  term  f/cUimi  is  restricted  to   the  use 
of  the  pick.     Earth  that  is  removed  without 
the  use  of  the  pick  is   itii;/,  and  rock  that  is 
too   hard   to   be   got  with  the  pick  or  with 
hammers  and  wedges  is   hiasleil.     Earth  that 
requires  no  getting  is  worth  ii.^d.  per  cubic 
yard  to  ca-st  on  to  stages  the  extreme  lieight 
of  which  is  not  more  than  (ift.     (speaking  of 
sewer  trenches,  the  progress  of  the  excavation 
of  which  is  vertically  downwards,  the  mean 
Kft  of  each  stage  being,  therefore,  3ft.)     The 
top  soil  is  worth   -Id.  per  cubic  yard  to  dig, 
fili  into  barrows,  and  wheel  to  a  distance  not 
exceeding  20  yards.     It  is  worth  rather  more 
in  trench  work  than  in  stripping  a  broad  area, 
on  account  of  the  barrow  roads  having  to  be 
more  often  shifted  for  the  same  quantity  of 
soil  removed.     The  second  foot  in  depth  is 
worth  4(1.  per  cubic  yard  to  dig  and  cast  to  a 
horizontal  flistance  of  12ft.     The  next  foot  in 
depth,  which  makes  the  third  from  tlie  top, 
is  worth  the  same  price  to  dig  and  cast  to  a 
horizontal  distance  of  lift.     'I'he  fourth  foot, 
4d.,  to  dig  and  cast  to  a  horizontal  distance 
of  6ft.     The  fifth   foot  is  wortli   id.   to  dig 
and  ca-st  on  top,  and  2d.  to  cast  it  again  into 
heap,  which  makes  the   fifth  foot  worth  (Id. 
per  cubic  yard.     The  sixth  foot  is  worth  5d. 


to  cast  up  on  lop,  and  2id.  to  cast  into  heap, 
making  7Ad.  And  now  stages  are  put  in,  for 
it  is  too  high  to  cast  up  the  earth  from  a 
further  depth.  During  the  time  the  depth  has 
been  progressing  to  Oft.,  one  set  of  timbering 
will  have  been  put  in  at  about  2ft.  below  the 
top.  On  the  struts  of  this  set  of  timbering 
stages  of  short  planks  are  to  be  made. 

The  timbering  of  trenches  consists  in  .shor- 
ing up  tlie  ground  from  side  to  side  by  fixing 
up,  horizontally,   deals  or  planks,  3in.  thick, 
opposite  each  other,  and  driving  in  between 
them  struts  cut  at  a  length  a  little  longer  than 
the  width  measured  between  the  two  planks. 
This  width  is  best  measured  with  two  sticks  or 
squ.are  rods  of  wood,  each  of  them  about  Oin. 
longer  than  half  the  width  bet\veen  the  planks. 
These,  being  placed  side  by  side,  are  slid  out- 
wards until  the  end  of  each  touches  its  plank, 
and,    being   gripped   firmly   by   one   of    the 
timbermen,  is  carried  to  a  strut  and  the  length 
marked  off  upon  it,  about  an  inch  longer  than 
the  measured  width,  to  allow  for  driving.  The 
strut  then   being  placed  aslant  between  the 
planks  is  driven  until  it  stands  square  across 
the  trench,  by  which  means  the  planks  are 
tightened  against  the  sides,  and  the  struts  will 
carry  a  considerable  weight  by  their  friction 
against  the  planks.      The   most   convenient 
length  of  plank  is  14ft.     A  strut  being  then 
driven  at  1ft.  from  each  end,   and  another  in 
the  middle,  they  stand  6ft.  apart.    The  stage- 
jilanks   being  then  cut  6ft.   long,  or  a  little 
longer,  they  lie  upon  the  struts.     The  struts 
are  sometimes  cut  4in.  square,  but  are  often 
of  round  sticks  of  fir  .5in.  to  Gin.  diameter. 
The  top  stage  being  on  the  first  set  of  timber- 
ing will  be  about  2ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
groimd.     On  to  this  stage  the  earth  is  to  be 
cast  from  the  depth  last  mentioned — ^viz.,  6ft., 
down  to  a  depth  of  6ft..  again  below  the  stage, 
which  will  be  down  to  a  depth  of  8ft.  from 
the  surface.   At  this  depth  it  will  generally  be 
necessary  for  safety  to  put  in  another  set  of 
timbers — that  is  to  say,  at  7ft.  below  the  sur- 
face,  if  the  trench  is  to  be  continued  much 
further  down.     The  top  stage  being  now  out 
of  reach  a  second  stage  is  put  in,  notdii'ectly 
under  the  upper  one,  but  upon  the  alternate 
pair  of  struts.     Upon  this  second  stage   the 
earth  is  cast  from  the  eighth  foot  do^n   to 
the  fourteenth. 

To  resume  the  prices  from  the  sixth  foot,  the 
seventh  foot  is  worth  3d.  to  dig  and  cast  it  upon 
the  top  stage,  2:Vd.  to  east  it  on  top,  and  2id. 
to  cast  it  into  heap,  making  8d.  The  eighth 
foot  is  worth  S^d.,  2id.,  and  2 Jd.,  making  8Jd. 
The  ninth  foot  is  cast  upon  the  second  stage, 
costing  3d.  per  cubic  yard,  casting  it  up  from 
the  second  to  the  to]i  stage  3d.,  from  the  top 
stage  to  the  side  of  the  trench  2Jd.,  and  into 
heap  2.^d.,  making  lid.  The  tenth  foot,  3d.  on 
to  the  lower  stage,  3d.  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  stage,  2id.  and  2Jd.  as  before,  making 
lid.  The  eleventh  foot,  3Jd.  on  to  the  lower 
stage,  3d.,  2id.  and  2id.  as  before,  making 
lUd.  The  twelfth  foot,  4d.  onto  the  lower 
stage,  3d.,  2id.,  and  2id.  as  before,  making 
12d.  per  cubic  yard.  The  thirteenth  foot, 
12Ad.,  and  the  fourteenth,  13d. 

The  stuff  that  has  been  thrown  out  is  to  be 
filled  in  again,  and  must  be  well  rammed — or 
punned,  as  it  is  often  called,  being  probably 
a  corrupted  form  of  the  word  pounded — to 
put  it  back  again  into  the  same  space  from 
which  it  came.  One  man  can  fill  in  as  much 
as  another  can  well  ram.  If  the  earth  has 
stood  alongside  the  trench  in  the  hea])  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  it  will  occupy  a 
considerable  width  of  ground.  Its  nearest 
edge  to  the  trench  .should  not  be  nearer  than 
2ft.,  in  order  to  leave  a  passage  for  the  work- 
men and  materials.  If  the  width  of  the 
trench  be  .3ft.  and  the  depth  10ft.  the  width 
which  the  heap  will  occupy  will  probably  be 
9ft.  or  10ft.  This  makes  its  mean  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  trench  7ft.  It  must  be 
shifted  twice  ;  once  to  the  filler  and  once  by 
him.  A  man  will  fill  in  20  cubic  yards  a 
day.  Thus,  two  men  filling  and  one  punning 
make  three  men  to  20  yards.  If  the  wages 
be  2s.  lOd.  a  day  the  cost  will  be  5d.  per  cubic 


yard.  Filling  in  and  punning  is  often  put 
down  in  estimates  at  4d.  per  cubic  yard,  but 
at  that  price  the  punning  must  be  imperfect. 
If  the  ground  be  sand  it  must  be  consolidated 
by  watering  instead  of  punning,  but  in  most 
cases  it  will  cost  as  much  to  water  it  as  to 
pun  it.  Ramming  dry  sand  or  clean  gravel 
is  useless  labour. 

In  pipe  trenches,  whether  of  earthenware 
for  sewers  or  iron  for  water  or  gas  pipes,  it  is 
important  to  ram  the  earth  well  down  at  the 
sides  of  the  pipes,  for  which  purpose   small 
stuff  is  to  be  used.     If  hollows  are  left  at  the 
bottom  there  will  be  a  continual  sinking.  The 
filling  is  to  be  done  carefully  in  layers.  When 
the  trench   has  been   filled  with  earth,   the 
road-bed,  if  any — which  must  have  been  pre- 
viously removed  separately  and  reserved  out- 
side the  work — is  to  be   In-ought  back   and 
replaced,    upon    which    the  road    metal,    or 
paving,  as  the  case  may  be — having  also  been 
carefully  removed  and  stowed  away   outside 
the  work — is  to  be  reinstated.     Sixpence  per 
square  yard  will  generally  cover  the  cost  of 
this.     In 'like  manner  in  fields  the  top  soil   is 
_  to  be  brought  back,  but  it  may  be  included  in 
the    estimate    with    the    remainder    of    the 
filling  in. 

There  are  other  expenses,  of  course,  be- 
sides these,  even  in  the  best  ground.  The 
waste,  wear,  and  tear,  and  labour  of  timbering 
may  be  set  down  at  1  .',d.  per  cubic  yard,  and 
superintendence  at  id.  The  quantity  of 
earth  displaced  by  the  sewer  will,  in  most 
cases,  have  to  be  removed  ;  generally  it  is 
carted  away  to  some  distance,  say  a  mile,  in 
which  ciise  it  will  cost  Is.  per  cubic  yard  to 
fill  and  cart  away. 

To  take  an  example  of  the  cost  of  open 
cutting  a  trench  in  good  ground  :  take  the 
moderate  dimensions  of  3ft.  wide  and  lOft. 
deep.  Allowing  1ft.  for  the  depth  of  the  road 
metalling  or  paving,  and  taking  that 
separately,  as  we  have  mentioned,  there 
remain  9ft.  depth  of  excavation  ;  there  would 
consequently  be  three  cubic  yards  in  a  yard 
forward. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  unless  the  ex- 
cavated material  be  clean  sand  or  other 
saleable  material,  the  trench  work  costs  more 
per  cubic  yard  for  large  than  for  small  sewers, 
for  the  stuff  can  be  refilled  into  the  trench  at 
a  cost  of  bd.  per  cubic  yard,  but  to  cart  it 
away  could  seldom,  if  ever,  be  done  for  that. 
Therefore,  the  more  surplus  earth  to  be 
removed,  so  much  more  must  be  the  cost  of 
the  trench.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
removal  of  surplus  earth  to  cost  2s.  or  3s. 
per  cubic  yard.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  it 
is  understood  that  the  cost  of  removal  of  the 
earth  from  the  foundations  of  the  New  Law 
Courts  in  Ijondon  has  been  5s.  per  cubic  yard  ; 
but  this  may  be  a  price  agreed  upon  which 
shall  cover  risks  of  finding  tipping  places  for 
it,  in  the  nature  of  a  large  contract,  whereas 
in  the  figures  above  given  as  the  cost  of  work 
they  represent  the  bare  cost  in  wages,  horse- 
hire,  &c. 

The  road  metalling  or  paving,  and  the  road 
bed,  are  each  to  be  removed  separately  and 
reserved  for  re-use.  They  may  be  taken  to 
be  on  an  average  a  foot  in  depth,  and  to  cost, 
for  removal  and  replacing.  Is.  per  square 
yard.  Beginning  with  the  second  foot, 
the  cost  of  the  excavation  for  any  depth 
may  be  found  by  taking  a  mean  of  the 
several  prices  above  given,  thus,  for  10ft. 
deep,  the 

Per  cubic  yard. 
D. 
I'nil  foot  in  dentil  is  to  he  talien  at  the  rate  ot. 
:)rrt  I. 
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The  cost  then  per  lineal  yard  of  trench 
would  be : — 

s.  d. 

Removing  road  and  road-bed,  1  square  yard  . .  0  G 

Excavation,  ;l  cubic  yards,  at  i)d 2  3 

Filling  in  and  punning,  say  25,  at  5d 1  0 

Carting  away  surplus  earth,  say  \,  at  Is.  6d.    . .  0  9 

Restoring  road  and  road-bed,  1  square  yard  . .  0  6 

Cost  per  lineal  yard 5    0 

To  which  may  be  added  any  amount  that 
may  be  desired  for  profit. 

Where  the  ground  is  such  that  the  sides 
of  the  trench  will  not  stand  with  the  simple 
timbering  here  mentioned — that  is,  where 
veins  of  quicksand,  wet  clay,  or  other  bad 
ground  intervenes,  poling  boards  have  to  be 
inserted  behind  the  waling  planks.  These 
are  generally  slit  battens,  being  Tin.  wide,  and 
Ijin.  thick,  or  slabs  of  elm,  cut  to  the  length 
desired.  Stable  litter  is  very  useful  to  pack 
between  and  behind  the  poling  boards  to  keep 
back  running  sand,  silt,  or  wet  clay.  In  ex- 
tremely bad  ground,  nothing  will  do  but  close 
planking,  consisting  of  Sin.  deals,  driven  in 
the  form  of  sheet  piling  behind  the  walings, 
and  the  joints  regularly  caulked  with  spun 
yai'n.  Such  contingencies  as  these  occurring 
on  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  great  amount 
of  pumping  sometimes  required  to  keep  the 
trench  dry,  make  the  cost  of  sewer  excavations 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  whole 
range  of  earthwork  to  estimate  correctly,  and 
the  best  way  is  to  take  a  minimum  cost  in 
the  manner  we  have  here  done,  and  add  to  it 
more  or  less,  according  to  particular  circum- 
stances. 


BORING  AND  MORTISING  MACHINE. 


W^ 


E  illustrate  on  page  508  a  recently-introduced 
machine    for    cutting   mortices   and    boring 
holes  in  chairs,  tables,  sofas,   &c.,  which  is  supple- 
mented   by    another    of    similar    construction    for 
shaping  the   tenons  and  pins  for  the  counterparts 
produced  by  the  mortising  and  dowellin^  machine. 
It  is   patented    by  Messrs.   M.    and  J.   Pollock,   of 
Beith,  Ayrshire.     The  principle  of  the  machine  is  as 
follows: — The  part  by  which    the    mortice    is   cut 
consists  of  a  revolving  shaft    fitted  with    bits,  the 
diameter    of  which    is   equal    to    the    width  of  the 
mortices  desired.     This  shaft  is  carried  in  bearing 
blocks  situated  in   a  race,  in  which  it  is  caused  to 
reciprocate  through    a    distance  equivalent    to  the 
length  of  mortice  required  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
rod  attached  to  a  crank  upon  a  revolving  shaft  near 
one  end    of  the  machine.     This  crank  is  preferably 
arrasged  with    an    adjustable   throw,   so    that   the 
range    of    the   reciprocating   spindle,     and    conse- 
quently  that   of    the   mortising   bits,  is  capable  of 
being  adjusted  to  au}'   required  length  of    mortice. 
At  opposite  sides  of  the  machine  a  table  is  situated, 
upon  which  a  leg  or  other  part  of    a  chair  or  other 
piece  of  furniture  is  placed,  and  secured  thereto  by  a 
cramp  5  the  part  wherein  it  is  desired  to   make  the 
mortice  being  brought  in  front  of  the  bits,  and  being 
pressed  against  them  by  means  of  a  screw,  an  accu- 
rately placed  mortice  is  speedily  formed,  correspond- 
ing in  width  to  the  diameter  of  the  boring  bit  and  in 
length  to  the  distance  through  which  it  moves.     The 
part  of  the  machine  by  which    the  dowel  holes  are 
bored  consists  of  revolving  bits,  carried  in  brackets 
situated    upon  compound    slides  arranged  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  framework,  by  means  of  which  the 
bits  can  be  brought  into  any  position    to  suit  the 
dimensions  and  nature  of  the  piece  of  work  or    to 
the  width    of  holes    required   to  be  bored,  the  bits 
being    forced    or  drawn   against   the    wood    to  be 
operated    upon    by    hand    levers,   actuated  by    the 
attendant.     The    patentees    prefer     to     make     the 
machine    duplex,    so    that    two    similar  pieces    of 
work   may   be   operated   upon  simultaneously.     In 
order  to  finish  the  joints  of  the  work   after  it  has 
been  mortised  and  the  dowel  holes  cut,  the  back  legs 
and  rail  are  put  together  by  the  tenons  of  the   latter 
being  entered  into  the  mortices  of  the   former,  and 
cramped  together  in  a  machine  for  cutting  the  back 
joint ;  this  consists    of  two   saws  situated    upon    a 
transverse  hollow  shaft,  through  which  a  right  and 
left  hand  screw   passes,    whereby  the    saws    can  be 
adjusted  to  any  distance  apart  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  back  rail  of    the  chair,  sofa,   or  other 
similar  piece  of  work.     The  back  is  brought  against 
the  saws  by  a  guide  plate  or  slide  set  at  right   angles 
to    the  plane   of  action   of    the  saws.     This    latter 
machine  is  also  applicable  to  cutting  and  boring  the 
dowel  holes  in  back  stays  for  chairs,  having   a  com- 
pound boring  apparatus  attached  thereto,  the  action  of 
"which  is  similar  to  that  usedfor  boring  the  dowel  holes 


in  the  legs  of  furniture,  the  bits  being  placed  at 
the  same  distance  apart,  so  that  the  dowel  holes 
in  both  legs  and  back  stay  correspond ;  the  same 
saws  which  cut  the  joints  for  the  back  also  cut 
the  ends  of  the  back  stay  to  bring  them  to  the 
required  length. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  front  elevation  of  the  mortising 
and  dowel-hole  boring  machine,  and  Fig.  2  is  apian. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  2  the  part  of  the  machine  used  for 
mortice-cutting  is  constructed  with  a  revolving 
shaft  A,  the  extremities  of  which  are  fitted  with  bits 
B,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
mortice  desired.  This  revolving  shaft  A  is  rotated 
at  a  high  velocity  by  means  of  pulleys,  and  it  is 
carried  in  bearing  blocks  situated  in  a  race  C.  The 
shaft  A  and  bits  B  are  caused  to  reciprocate  in  the 
race  C  through  the  required  distance  by  means  of  a 
connecting-rod  D,  attached  to  a  crank  on  a  revolving 
shaft  carried  in  bearings  supported  by  a  bracket 
bolted  to  the  framing  of  the  machine.  The  crank  is 
preferably  constructed  with  an  adjustable  throw,  so 
that  the  range  of  the  reciprocating  shaft  A,  and  the 
mortising  bits  B,  is  capable  of  being  set  to  any 
requu-ed  length  of  mortice.  The  revolving  shaft  to 
which  the  crank  is  attached  is  driven  by  a  belt  passing 
over  the  pulley  H.  The  tables  I,  upon  which  are  shown 
in  dotted  lines  the  front  and  back  leg  of  a  chair 
about  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  mortising  bits  B, 
are  carried  by  brackets  bolted  to  the  framing  of  the 
machine,  and  are  adjusted  to  the  required  height  by 
means  of  screws  and  hand  wheels,  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
the  screws  being  kept  in  position  when  adjusted  by 
pinching  screws.  The  tables  I  are  situated  upon 
horizontal  slides,  and  by  means  of  the  screws  and 
nuts  placed  under  the  tables  are  caused  to  travel  to 
or  from  the  mortising  bits  B  by  the  operator  turning 
handles  affixed  to  the  rods  L  (omitted  here  for  want 
of  room),  in  a  right  or  left  hand  direction,  similar 
to  the  manner  of  operating  the  slide-rest  of  a  self- 
acting  lathe.  The  legs  or  other  parts  of  a  chair  or 
other  piece  of  furniture,  when  placed  upon  the 
tables  I,  are  secured  thereto  b}'  the  cramp  K,  which 
consists  of  a  horizontal  shaft  furnished  with  a 
feather  fitting  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the 
eye  at  the  head  of  the  bracket  0  to  allow  of  the 
position  of  the  shaft  being  altered.  At  the  end  of 
each  shaft  a  vertical  screw  is  carried,  furnished  with  a 
hand  wheel,  and  upon  tightening  this  the  piece  of 
furniture  placed  upon  the  table  under  it  is  firmly 
held  in  position,  so  that  the  parts  wherein  it  is 
desired  to  cut  the  mortices  being  brought  in  front  of 
the  bits  B,  and  being  pressed  again.=  t  them  by  means 
of  the  screws  worked  by  the  handles  on  the  rods  L, 
accurately-situated  mortices  are  speedily  formed, 
corresponding  in  width  to  the  diameter  of  the  mor- 
tising bits  B,  and  in  length  to  the  distance  through 
which  the  bits  travel  in  the  race  C.  The  portion  of 
the  machine  by  which  the  dowel  holes  are  bored 
consists  of  revolving  hits  driven  at  a  high  velocity 
by  means  of  the  pulleys  li,  the  bits  being  geared 
together  in  pairs  or  other  numbers  by  means  of 
spur  pinions  T,  carried  in  brackets  upon  the  hori- 
zontal compound  slides  RI,  which  are  carried  and 
adjusted,  as  regards  their  height  or  level,  by  means 
of  vertical  screws  passing  through  brackets  bolted 
to  the  framing  of  the  machine,  and  kept  in  position 
hy  pinching  screws.  The  compound  slides  M  are  acted 
upon  in  one  direction  by  the  screws,  the  square  heads 
of  which  are  shown,  and  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  thereto  by  the  hand  levers,  so  that  the  boring  j 
bits  can  be  brought  into  anj'  position  to  suit  the  ; 
dimensions  and  nature  of  the  piece  of  work  about 
to  be  bored,  the  bits  being  pressed  or  drawn  against 
the  wood  by  an  attendant  actuating  the  hand 
levers. 

The  sawing-machine  which  forms  the  complement 
to  the  one  illustrated  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  and  with  as  little  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  details  as  the  nature  of  its  work  will 
permit.  All  the  parts,  whether  those  for  carrying 
the  work  or  those  bearing  the  tools,  are  adjustable 
one  to  the  other  to  suit  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
various  articles  to  be  operated  upon. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

London. — At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  held 
on  Wednesday  at  Guildhall,  the  Chairman  moved 
that  Mr.  Robson,  the  architect,  be  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  proposed  Board  offices  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  In  submitting  the  motion 
the  Chairman  explained  that  under  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament  the  cost  of  these  offices  would  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  50  years.  He  further  added 
that  the  proposed  offices  would  comprise  a  board- 
room for  the  Board  meetings,  architects'  and  soli- 
citors' departments,  offices,  and  accommodation  for 
the  transaction  of  all  the  business  of  the  Board,  and 
ultimately  perhaps  a  depot.  Mr.  Watson  explained 
that  the  Board  would  not  be  in  any  way  committed 


to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Robson's  plans  when  pre- 
pared, the  instruction  to  prepare  them  being  distinctly 
given  with  that  understanding.  Several  members 
spoke  in  favour  of  inviting  competitive  designs,  and 
Dr.  Barry,  on  the  ground  that  by  giving  the  instruc- 
tion the  Board  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Robson  as  the  architect  of  the  proposed 
buildings,  moved  that  the  consideration  of  thematter 
be  deferred  for  a  week,  whicli  was  agreed  to. 

Northampton. — A  meeting  of  the  Northampton 
School  Board  was  held  on  Thursday  week.  The 
School  Sites  Committee  presented  their  report,  in 
which  certain  sites  were  recommended.  The  Board 
decided  upon  four  sites,  two  in  the  west  end  of  the 
town  and  one  at  the  east  end,  the  question  as  to  the 
fourth  site  being  deferred. 

Staplehurst. — The  tenders  for  the  new  schools 
at  Staplehurst,  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Pro- 
fessor T,  Hayter  Lewis,  were  delivered  on  the  1st 
inst.,  as  reported  in  our  issue  of  June  7.  The  ten- 
der of  Mr.  Budge,  amounting  to  £4,200,  has  been 
accepted.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  has  since 
been  held  to  induce  the  School  Board  to  reconsider 
their  decision,  it  being  alleged  that  the  proposed 
expenditure  is  exorbitant,  and  that  the  cost  of  a 
school  for  a  town  of  1,700  inhabitants  should  not 
exceed  £2,000. 


ARCHITECTURAL    &    ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Lincoln  Dioces.vn  Architectural  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
was  recently  held  at  Holbeach.  The  first  day's  pro- 
ceedings commenced  with  divine  service  in  Holbeach 
parish  church,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Edmund 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  gave  a  description  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  On  leaving  the  church  the  company  proceeded 
in  carriages  to  a  piece  of  land  near  the  railway  station, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  an  old  burying 
ground,  a  quantity  of  human  bones  having  been  dug 
up  there,  and  the  bishop  consecrated  a  memorial  cross 
that  has  been  erected  to  mark  the  spot.  Thence  they 
proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  Whaplode,  Fleet, 
Gedney,  Long  Sutton,  Tydd  S.  Mary,  and  Lutton, 
stopping  at  each  place  to  inspect  the  churches,  a 
description  of  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety.— The  concluding  excursion  this  term  took 
place  on  Saturday  week.  The  party,  about  forty  in 
number,  left  Oxford,  and  on  arriving  at  Uffingtoa 
proceeded  to  the  church,  where  Mr.  James  Parker 
pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  the  building,  which 
he  considered  of  the  time  of  Heury  III.,  and  not 
earlier.  It  presented  a  very  fine  and  complete  speci- 
men church  of  that  period.  He  laid  special  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  studying  minutely  the 
mouldings,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  great  perfection 
and  great  variety,  and  of  which  he  exhibited  different 
sectional  diagrams  which  he  had  made.  Mr.  John 
H.  Parker,  C.B.,  who  had  just  returned  from  Rome, 
joined  the  excursion,  and  said  he  considered  that  on 
the  exterior  changes  had  taken  place  respecting  the 
windows,  and  he  also  called  attention  to  some  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  that  church.  The  party  then  pro- 
ceeded, via  the  Dragon  Hill,  up  to  the  White  Horse; 
mounting  still  higher,  they  reached  the  great  British 
fortress.  Here  a  meeting  for  business  was  held, 
after  which  Mr.  James  Parker  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
British  fortress,  comparing  it  with  other  British 
fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  those  again 
with  camps  of  the  Roman  type ;  next  upon  the 
Icknield  Way,  pointing  out  the  evidences  of  its  an- 
tiquity ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  White  Horse,  respecting 
which  he  ventured  to  offer  opinions  very  different 
to  those  put  forth  in  Mr.  Hughes's  "  Scouring  of 
the  White  Horse,"  and  is  the  popular  anti- 
quarian books  of  the  last  century.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Waylaud  Smith's  Cave,  where  Mr. 
James  Parker  again  addressed  the  party.  He  read 
to  them  portions  of  the  legend  in  its  oldest  form — 
viz.,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Icelandic  saga  of  the  sixth 
century.  Then  passing  from  the  romance,  he  pointed 
out  that  it  was  after  all  only  an  ordinary  British 
cromlech.  It  had  probably  been  covered  with  earth, 
and  would  therefore,  perhaps,  be  called  more  pro- 
perly a  chambered  barrow,  the  name  of  WaylanJ 
Smith  having  been  applied  to  it  probably  through  a 
blunder  in  determining  the  sites  of  a  boundary 
attached  to  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters.  The 
partv  then  visited  Hardwell  Camp,  and  finally  Wool- 
stone  Church. 


It  is  stated  that  the  two  mural  paintings  by  the 
late  Mr.  Muclisc,  R.A.,  in  tlie  (gallery  of  the  new 
Houses  of  I'arliamout,  are  already  exhibiting  indica- 
tions of  rapid  decay.  They  represent  the  meeting  of 
Wellington  aud  Blucher  at  La  Bcllu  Alliance  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo  ;  and  the  death  of  Nelson  on  board 
the  Victory  at  the  battle  of  Trufalgar. 
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CHURCHES  AXD  CHAPELS. 

Bathford. — On  "Wednesday  week,  the  Church  of 
Balhford  was  reopened  after  restoration.  The 
alteration  may  be  considered  a  total  rebuilding  of  the 
nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel,  onl3'  a  fe,v  square 
yards  of  the  old  walls  of  the  latter  remaining.  The 
south  aisle  has  been  slightly  widened  and  lengthened 
westwards,  and  a  south  chancel  aisle  has  been 
added.  Some  sixteen  years  since  a  north  aisle  and 
arcade  and  south  porch  wore  built,  and  the  present 
works  are  a  sequel  to  that,  the  style  throughout 
being  Early  Decorated.  The  roofs  are  of  fir,  open- 
timbered,  and  covered  with  slates.  The  internal 
walls  are  lined  with  dressed  stone,  the  arched  open- 
ings being  relieved  with  shafts  and  corbels  moulded 
and  carved.  The  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Boulton, 
of  Cheltenham.  All  the  windows  are  from  tlie 
studio  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  IVeedy,  of  London. 
The  builders  were  Mr.  Newman,  of  Bathford,  and 
Mr.  Silver,  of  Maidenhead.  Tlic  cost  of  the  works 
has  been  £2,500. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. — On  Saturday  after- 
noon the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  AV'eslevan 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Chorlton-cum-IIardy.  The 
building  will  be  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
will  seat  about  r>00  persons.  The  estimated  nntlav 
is  about  X  1,000.  The  architect  is  Mr.  11.  J.  I\uii, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  J.  Terras. 

Hull. — The  new  church  of  S.  Barnabas,  Hull, 
was  consecrated  on  S.  Barnabas'  Day.  The  church 
is  to  consist  of  nave  and  north  aisle,  with  organ 
chamber  and  vestry  and  chancel,  with  apsidal  ter- 
mination. Accommodatiou  is  at  present  provided 
for  612  persons,  but  ground  has  been  secured  for 
tower  and  south  aisle,  and  when  these  are  erected 
the  church  will  seat  800  people.  The  building  will 
be  a  red  brick  structure  with  stone  dressings,  and 
will  have  stock  brick  facings  to  the  interior,  with 
moulded  brick  arches,  Bath  stone  shafts,  &c.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave.  of  Hull. 

The  Incorporated  CiiuRt  ii  Biilihn(;  Socikty. 
— The  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  licld 
its  usual  monthly  meeting  (the  last  but  one  for  the 
present  session)  on  Monday  last.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects — viz., 
building  new  churches  at  Halifax,  S.  Augustine, 
and  Hull,  S.  Jade;  rebuilding  the  churches  at  Dun- 
ton,  near  Brentwood;  Quarndon,  near  Derby  ;  and 
Chieveley,  near  Newbury  ;  enlarging  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at 
Ashbury,  nearShriveidiam;  Clmrlesbury,  near  Tring; 
Clymping.  near  Littlehampton ;  Eye,  near  Leominster  ; 
and  S.  Sithney,  near  Penzance.  Grants  were  also 
made  from  the  School  Church  and  Mission-house 
Fund  towards  building  school  churches  at  Barbrook 
Mill,  in  the  parish  of  Lynton,  Devon :  New  Colwyn, 
in  the  parish  (if  Llandrillo-yn-Bhos ;  lied  Banks^  in 
the  parish  of  S.  Thomas,  Manchester;  and  Llanwr- 
playfd,  in  the  parish  of  Trawsfynydd,  Merioneth. 

The  Anou)-Saxon  Cihrch,  BKA!>Kf>Rn-oN- 
AvoN. — A  fund  is  being  raised  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  this  rem.arkable  building,  which  is 
really  unique,  being,   it  is  believed,  the  only  perfect 


one  of  its  date  and  character  still  remaining  in  Eng- 
land. The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  S.  Laurence, 
was,  we  learn,  most  probably  built  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  porch 
on  the  north  side.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  nave  and  porch  were  conveyed  by  a 
member  of  the  Methuen  family  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school  for  the  children  of  the  parish.  At  that  time 
probably  the  chancel  arch  was  walled  up  and 
mutilated  and  the  two  portions  of  the  church  treated 
as  separate  buildings,  the  chancel  being  used  as  a 
cottage  ever  since.  A  short  time  since  the  chancel 
and  a  portion  of  the  ground  immediately  surround- 
ing the  building  was  purchased  in  the  name  of  the 
Vicar,  and  a  committee  of  trustees  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  restoring  so  ancient 
a  monument. 

Walwyn's  Castle  Church.  —  The  restoration 
of  this  fine  church,  which  was,  unfortunately,  inter- 
rupted several  years  ago,  whilst  the  tower  and  other 
portions  of  the  sacred  edifice  were  in  a  roofless  state, 
is  shortl}'  to  be  resumed  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards, 
of  Milford,  under  the  care  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  of  Hereford. 

BUILDINGS. 

Northampton. — A  new  County  Asylum  is  about 
to  be  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  11.  GrilHths, 
of  Stafford.  It  will  accommodate  5-12  patients, 
and  in  plan  ami  arrangement  will  combine  the 
block  and  corridor  systems.  The  elevations  will 
consist  of  the  best  red  brickwork,  relieved  with  stone 
and  white  brick  dressings,  the  design  throughout 
being  of  simple  character.  A  large  tower  will  rise 
from  the  centre,  150ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  vane, 
and  20ft.  square,  containing  a  water  tank  holding 
25,000  gallons.  A  church  will  be  built  near  the 
entrance,  of  stone,  consisting  in  plan  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  two  retiring  rooms,  and  porch. 
The  tenders  were  opened  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  that 
of  Messrs.  Smith  was  accepted,  the  amount  being 
i;G,s,000. 


The  death  is  reported  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Glover, 
retireii  builder,  of  Abbotsham,  near  Bideford,  at  the 
age  of  n;>.  D('Coased  leaves  four  daughters  and  three 
sons,  4o  grandchildren,  and  90  great  grandchildren. 

The  Somerset  Archajological  Society's  annual 
cxcursiinis  and  mi^ctings  will  commence  at  Taunton 
on  September  10th,  aud  continue  during  the  ensuing 
three  days. 

On  Monday  week  the  memorial  stone  of  S.  Paul's 
boys'  pariK'liitil  school,  was  laid  at  Oxford.  The  cost 
will  be  i-'llJO.  Mr.  Buckcridgo  is  tho  architect,  and 
Mr.  Selby  the  builder. 

The  foundation  stoiin  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  laid  at  WillenhitU  on  Monday  week.  Tho 
dimensions  will  bo  -I'ft.  long  by  2'lft.  wide,  aud  17ft. 
in  height.  The  building  will  accommodate  30O 
persons,  at  a  cost  of  £500, 

On  the  2nd  instant  two  new  altars  recently 
erected  in  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  of  S.  Thomas, 
Claughton,  were  dedicated,  one  to  Our  Lady  and  the 
other  to  8.  .TuscpJi.  The  statuary  is  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hastings,  of  London. 

On  Friday  morning  the  new  church  of  S.  Simoui 
Liverpool,  was  cousecrated. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ouraelvea  responaible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  diawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimauta  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 
To  O0R  Readkrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 

readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  coa- 

templated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating   to  advertisements  and   the  ordinary 

business  of  the  Paper  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOB, 

31.TAVIST0CK-STREET.  COVKNT-GAUDEN,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  tho 

office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

ADVERTISEMENT   CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  tlrst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terras  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  tho  flrst  twenty-four  words, 
ami  sixpence  for  everj'  succeeding  eight  words. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (Payable  in  Advance). 
15s.  per  annum  ;  7s.  Od.  for  sLx  months ;  .'Js.  9d.  for  three 
months  ;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  cacti. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  iuquirie.s,  the  Publisher  bogs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  eau  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  OfBce,  for 
the  sum  of  17s.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  shouUl,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
luternatiunal  Post-office  Order. 

1.^"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  en})ecia\hj  when 
renewing  their  subscriptions,  are  particularlji  rfqticsted  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


Received.— J.  E.  B.— M.  W.— J.  P.  S— Rev.  J.  C.  J. 

Old  Foud. — Send  us  something  suggestive  and  we  will 

insert  it.    Yours  on  "  School  Board  GompatitioQ  "  is  no 

suggestive. 
W.  ,t.  SuarBSOLE.— Tho  plan  to  hand. 
II.  Batteuburv.— In  a  week  or  two. 


Corrtspitiiciite. 


MR.  NORMAN  SHAW  AND  MR.  MACLAREN 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Builduno  News. 

Sir, — In  December,  ISGS,  I  made  a  design  for  a 
Scotch  villa  for  M'm.  Kamsev,  E^i).,  Perth,  North 
Brit.iin,  and  in  that  I  have  some  chimneys  and  two 
gables  exactly  like  Mr.  Shaw'.s.  I  copied  these  from 
an  elevation  I  saw  in  the  hands  of  and  made  by  Mr, 
Reddie,  architect,  Perth.  I  believe  Mr.  Keildie  took 
them  from  a  German  book  on  half-timbered  honses. 
1  am  not  quite  sure  about  this,  however.  Perhaps 
Mr.  JIacLarcn  may  have  seen  the  hnnk  I  mention. 
I  presume  Mr.  Shaw  will  allow  that  I  did  not  take 
the  idea  from  his  works  published  in  your  valuable 
paper.— I  am,  &c.,  J.  S.  Stewakt. 

1,  Wellington-street,  London-bridge,  S.E.,June  19. 

[The  inform.ation  in  the  above  letter  is  good 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  touch  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw's  complaint.  That  gentleman  says 
nothing  about  chimneys  or  gables.  lie  says  that 
his  plan  and  that  of  Mr.  MacLaren  .are  rem.arknbly 
simil.ar,  so  similar  in  fact,  that  one  is  very  much  a 
copy  of  the  other,  and  he  publishes  his  plan,  so  that 
others  may  make  a  comparison,  and  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement. — Ed.] 
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S.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY 


S.  ALBAN'S  ABBEY. 
Sir, — The  plaa  which  I  now  submit  is  founded 
upon  a  coarse  pKin  made  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  1719, 
and  now  in  the  King's  MS.  (XV.  47)  in  the  British 
Museum ;  a  plan  engraved  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century,  in  the  same  collection  (XV,  1.9.  g),  furnished 
me  with  the  ground  plot  of  the  north  alley  of  the 
cloister.  It  will  be  found  to  vary  in  some  very 
minor  particulars  from  that  whicli  I  published  in  the 
Building  News,  February  2,7,  1870,  when  I  entered 
mere  particularly  into  the  architectural  history. 
Kecent  MS.  discoveries  of  important  character  enable 
me  to  supplement  that  description.  One  of  the  lesser 
porches,  at  the  west  end,  was  used  by  a  new  abbot 
for  robing  at  his  reception.  The  series  of  w.all 
paintings  on  the  arcade  of  the  nave,  by  Thomas 
Houghton,  the  sacrist,  is  almost  unique,  and  gives  a 
good  insight  into  the  nature  of  internal  decoration 


as  pr.actised  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Chapel  of  S.  Mary  of  the  Pillar  was 
framed  by  a  double  iron  '*  grate  "  or  screen,  a  proto- 
type of  the  stnne  parcloses  in  the  chapels  of 
Ramrj'dge  and  Wheathampstead.  Near  it  is  the 
door  which  led  to  the  abbot's  chapel,  by  stairs  which 
have  hitherto  been  referred  to  the  dormitory,  with 
the  further  conversion  of  a  small  recess  into  a  con- 
fessional !  The  north  window,  which  looked  into 
the  church,  is  still  in  the  nave  wall.  Under  this 
chapel  was  the  Forensic  Parlour,  probably  opening 
by  a  slype  into  the  Great  Cloister.  At  the  west 
end  the  jamb  of  a  door  opening  in  this  direction 
remains. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  two  Earl}' 
English  bases  of  an  arcade  which  opened  into  S. 
Andrew's  Church  (Uol-UG),  which  contained  three 
altars,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Wheathampstead.     The 


chancel-door  .also  remains.  The  first  two  altars  at 
the  nave-piers  were  consecrated  c.  1340. 

The  misnomer  of  the  "  S.  Cuthbert's  Screen  " 
will,  I  hope,  now  be  definitely  abandoned  for  its 
proper  designation,  the  Rood  Screen.  The  altar  of 
Holy  Cross  stood  here  in  the  thirteenth  century,  aud 
the  "pulpitum"  had  its  "Rood  Mary  and  John." 
A  second  altar  stood  northward  of  it. 

In  the  south  arm  of  the  transept  there  is  a  watch- 
ing loft,  which  was  accessible  by  means  of  a  door 
higli  up  in  the  wall  towards  the  cloister.  In  the  south- 
west wall-staircase  there  are  traces  of  a  door  which 
led  to  the  dormitory,  and  a  second  doorway  whfch 
opened  on  the  cloister  roof.  The  Altar  of  S.  Stephen, 
from  certain  indications,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Sacristy,  serving  both  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  priests  and  the  attendance  of  novices 
and  monks  when  "  blooded."  A  fragment  of  a  vault- 
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ing  shaft  of  the  Sacristy  may  be  seen  outside  the 
churcli  from  the  enclosed  green.  This  room  appears 
to  have  been  divided  by  a  lon^'itmlinal  wall,  and 
■was  approached  by  two  Decorated  doorways  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  transept,  which  open  into  a  gallery 
or  vestibule.  Over  this  narrow  interspace  was  a 
wall  passage,  below  the  triforium  windows,  which 
must  have  communicated  with  the  Dormitory :  it 
can  be  traced  also  along  the  south  wall  of  tlie 
Presbytery  aisle,  in  a  double  thickness  of  construc- 
tion, to  a  staircase  still  remaining  in  part,  and  once 
connected  with  a  turret,  the  base  of  which  exists 
immediately  outside  the  Wallingford  chantry  door. 
The  latter  [like  the  adjacent  screens  of  late  Terpen 
dicnlar  date]  has  a  beautiful  pattern  in  the  spandrils 
— IHS  and  XPus  among  thorns.  The  formation  of 
this  remarkable  passage  no  doubt  caused  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  inner  wall  of  the  aisle,  which  now 
shows  two  stages  of  Norman  building,  and  a  Pointed 
.arch-head.  The  .-iltars  of  S.  Stephen  and  S.  John 
must  have  stood,  one  in  the  wall-si)ace  between  the 
doors,  and  the  other  at  the  north-east  side,  unless, 
as  I  hinted,  the  former  was  in  the  Sacristy.  An 
image  of  S.  Mary  or  JIariola  stood  fronting  a  pit  or 
grave,  recently  opened,  which  is  paved  with  encaustic 
tile,  and  was  used  for  heart  burial,  as  is  said,  in  the 
case  of  Abbot  Roger  de  Norton.  Eastward  of  the 
Sacristy  was  the  Cemetery. 

A  triple  canopied  recess  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Presbytery  (which  is  enclosed  .with  solid  arcaded 
walls  resembling  the  arrangement  of  Christchurch, 
Hants,  and  FLOchester  Cathedral)  was  probably  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  reliquaries  on  great  festivals. 
Itstands  immediately  over  an  Early  English  doorway. 
Under  the  eastern  arch  of  the  lantern  was  a  second 
rcodscreen,  distinguished,  as  at  Durham,  by  a  Black 
Rood  ;  in  front  of  it  stood,  as  at  Westminster,  a 
Matin  altar.  The  end  of  the  beam  until  recently 
remained  in  the  south  wall. 

In  the  south  aisle  open  screens  parted  off  two 
small  external  chapels,  which  are  of  rare  occurence 
in  England,  and  a  large  arch  opened  into  the  Sacristy. 
A  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  corresponded 
to  it  in  position,  and  the  site  is  now  marked  by  the 
blank  wall,  which  formed  its  south  side. 

Metal  screen  work  enclosed  the  Chapel  of  the 
Protomartyr.  The  lateral  doors  in  Wheathampstead's 
screen  were  used  by  the  boj's  who  carried  the  Gospel 
lights  to  pass  inside,  and  there  kindle  their  tapers. 
The  shrine  itself  had  an  altar  at  its  west  end.  as  at 
■Westminster,  and  in  all  similar  positions;  it  was 
flanked,  as  at  Worcester,  by  lateral  altars. 

In  the  processional  path,  a  second  shrine,  that  of 
S.  Amphibalus  (in  lieu  of  an  altar  formerly  in  the 
nave  and  at  one  time  under  the  roodscreeu),  occupied 
the  central  space,  similarlj'  "accosted"  bj'two  altars. 
It  was  erected  of  white  stone,  richly  carved  by  Ralph 
Whitchurch,  the  sacrist;  his  initials  still  remain. 
Its  face  was  adorned  with  images  and  plates  of 
metal  (1340-9(1).  The  shrine  is  being  reconstructed, 
with  indomitable  patience,  by  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
from  fragments  found  in  a  wall  which  barbarously 
shut  off  the  procession-path.  The  ceiling  overhead 
wa3  painted  with  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

The  earliest  shrine  of  S.  Alban,  which  was  port- 
able, is  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
year  1257  his  grave  was  found  during  the  repairs  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church  between  S.  Oswin's 
Altar,  where  the  matin  mass  was  sung,  and  S. 
Wolstan's  Altar ;  and  there  was  placed  the  old 
painted  shrine  and  a  marble  tomb  with  pillars  of  the 
same  material.  Until  Wheatbampstead  built  tlie 
present  reredos,  the  image  of  S.  Alban  was  a  con- 
spicuous object  over  the  high  altar.  An  ancient 
legend  related  that  whilst  his  shrine  lay  over 
S.  Oswin's  Altar,  he  appeared  issuing  from  bis 
feretory,  and,  standing  before  the  high  altar — "that 
is,  his  own" — said,  "  Here  I  rest :"  and  then  the  shrine 
was  removed  from  the  wall  and  set  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  church  in  front  of  the  celebrant  at  the  high 
altar,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  I'arly  in 
the  thirteenth  century  a  beam,  adorned  with  the 
history  of  the  Saint,  the  twelve  Patrijuchs,  the 
Apostles,  a  Majesty,  the  Church  and  Synagogue,  and 
otber  "  sumptuous  erections,"  added  dignity  to  the 
shrine;  and  in  13fl8  a  marble  tomb  .and  shrine  were 
built  by  Abbot  de  Marins,  and  1  GO  marks  were  spent. 
Sever.al  years  later  splendid  jewels  were  added  ;  the 
cresting  of  the  inner  shrine  wa5  enriched  with  a 
golden  eagle,  and  finally  a  beautiful  table  (either 
a  frontal  or  reredos)  of  precious  metal  was  added.  In 
the  upper  shrine  were  the  bones  of  the  "  glorious 
Martyr  "  and  the  dust  wherein  they  had  rested. 

The  ornaments  or  "garnishing"  of  the  shrine  were 
a  cresting,  surmounted  witli  an  eagle  of  gold  and 
silver  ;  a  tower  of  the  same  materials,  used  as  a  mon- 
strance (with  the  rcsurrc(rtinn.  the  two  angels,  aiul 
four  warders,  wrought  upon  it),  and  two  suns,  with 
rays  of  precious  metals  tipped  with  jewels ;  one  of 
gold  holding  a  number  of  relics ;  these  suns  stood  on 


the  "  chest  of  the  shrine."  Cloth  of  gold  or  pall  of 
silk  was  laid  upon  the  shrine  when  carried  in 
procession.  The  upper  shrine  or  actual  bier  was 
the  portable  eista  or  collin  ;  the  basement  consists 
of  a  marble  tomb  with  three  lozenge-shaped  perfo- 
rations pierced  in  the  quatrefoils  for  introspection  ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  admission  of  a  maimed  or  diseased 
limb,  or  a  towel,  to  touch  .some  precious  relic  sup- 
posed to  possess  healing  properties.  It  is  surmounted 
by  an  open  arcading,  probably  used  for  the 
exposition  of  relics  and  offerings  to  the  saint. 
The  nearest  approach  in  point  of  resemblance 
to  this  shrine  is  made  by  that  of  S.  Thomas 
Cantelupe,  at  Hereford.  The  portable  shrine 
had  the  acts  of  the  saint  wrought  upon  the 
sides,  with  the  Rood  Mary  and  John  on  the  west, 
and  .S.  JIary  and  the  Holy  Child  on  the  east  end, 
and  four  towers  at  the  angles.  The  present  cresting 
orbrattishingof  the  shrine  is  app.arently  of  earlier  date 
than  the  lower  portion,  and  has  been,  it  would  seem, 
reworked.  The  material  of  the  structure  is  Purbeck 
marble,  except  the  groinings  of  the  inner  arcade, 
which  is  of  clunch,  and  richly  painted  and  gilt. 
Between  the  pedimental  canopies  there  are  figures  of 
King  Offa  holding  the  church,  a  king  seated  with  a 
spear  in  his  hand,  a  bishop,  an  act  of  martyrdom, 
and  the  decollation  of  S.  .\lban.  Six  detached 
twisted  pillars  once  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb, 
and,  probably,  held  tapers  which  were  ordered  at  this 
precise  number  to  be  lighted  on  the  chief  festivals  by 
Abbot  William  of  Trumpington,  1214-38.  The 
portion  of  the  shrine  now  remaining,  is  Oft.  high, 
and  Hft.  Gin.  in  length. 

I  have  merely  selected  a  few  leading  points  from 
the  observations  which  I  lately  made,  viva  voce, 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  is  high  time  that 
two  improvements  should  be  carried  out — one  the 
closing  of  the  indecent  public  thoroughfare  across  the 
processional  path,  worthy  of  the  days  of  Paul's - 
walk,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  town  ;  the  second  is  the 
recovery  of  the  site  of  the  north  .alley  of  the  cloister 
froiu  its  present  condition  of  an  inaccessible  vege- 
table garden. 
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S.  Amphibalus 

S. 

S.  Cross  and  Amphi- 

F. 

S.  Edmund 

balus 

a. 

S.  Peter 

T. 

S.  Mary  &  the  Angels 

H. 

S.    Michael    .and 
Katharine 

S. 

U. 

S.  Thomas  S.  Oswyn 
and  M.  M. 

I. 

S.  Mary   of   the 
Tapers 

IV 

V. 

S.  Benedict  and  Con- 
fessors 

J. 

S.  Mary 

vv 

S.  Mary  at  Pillar 

K. 

S.  Saviour 

X. 

S.  Richard's  Imago 

L. 

S.  Blaize 

Y. 

S.  Thomas  M,. 

M. 

S.  Lawrence 

Z. 

S.  Katharine 

N. 

S.  Ehadegund 

a. 

Two  barefooted  saints 

0. 

S.  Osyth 

and  a  third  figure 

— 

[  am,  &c.,             Mac 

iENZIE  E.  C.  Walcott. 

58,  Belgrave-road,  S.W. 

P.S. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  S.  Alban's 
ArchiBological  Society  takes  place  on  June  27th, 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  on  the  "  Shrines  and 
Altars,"  and  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 


for  the  Britfinnia  and  Conway  Bridges,  and  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  descriptions  of  these  bridges 
by  Messrs.  Clark  &  Fairbairn.  As  regards  my 
handbook,  I  am  well  aware  of  its  imperfections,  and 
have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  preparing  a 
completely  revised  edition.  BIr.  Molesworth's  book 
was  thoroughly  revised  last  year,  and,  to  my  miud 
at  least,  it  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired  as  an 
engineer's  pocket-book.- — I  am,  &c., 

J.  T.  Hurst. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Sir, — Yotjr — I  may  say  our — villa  and  mansion 
competitions  appear  to  have  been  model  competi- 
tions, the  existence  of  Mr.  Norman  MacLaren's — 
or  Mr.  James  Shaw's — design  "  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." May  I  suggest,  that  at  your  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  another  competition  be 
organised,  s.ay  for  a  small  hotel,  town  hall,  or  a 
school  building. — Yours,  &c.. 

One  ok  the  Hf.NDRED. 

[By  all  means.  As  schools  are  much  talked  about 
just  now,  let  us  hare  a  school  planning  competition, 
and  let  it  be  £10  10s.  for  best  plan,  and  £0  5s.  for 
second  best  plan.  We  will  give  conditions  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Building  News.  In  the  mean- 
time we  should  be  glad  of  any  hints  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  competition. — Ed.] 


CAPTAIN  SEDDON'S  PAPER  ON  TESTING 
MATERIALS. 
Sin, — Captain  Seddon,  R.E.,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  for  his  very  interesting  paper,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  its  value  in  the  least ; 
but  I  still  think  that  for  girders  which  admit  of  a 
constant  being  obtained  by  experiment,  the  formula 
he  proposes  has  no  advantage  over  that  which  he 
condemns,  although  I  would  not  claim  for  the  latter 
more  than  it  deserves.  This  may  be  shown  more 
clearly  by  expressing  both  formulic  in  the  same 
terms,  and  arranging  them  as  follows — 

Hurst  — ,   =   O 
a  a 


Captain  Seddon 


I  w 
a  d 


if 


which  differ  only  in  the  "4/"  of  the  latter  being 
substituted  for  "  C  "  in  the  former,  "  C  "  represent- 
ing a  constant  number  obtained  by  breaking  similar 
girders — a  process  which  takes  into  account  even  the 
ductility  of  the  iron,  as  well  as  all  imperfections  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  girder,  and  which 
process  might  be  repeated  for  various  classes  of 
iron;  while  "4/''  in  Captain  Seddon's  formula 
represents  merely  four  times  the  tensile  strength 
ascertained  by  the  breaking  of  specimens  of  the 
iron,  or,  as  Captain  Seddon  has  put  it,  "  tlie  limit- 
ing stress  in  tons  per  stpiare  inch,"  a  value  which  in 
the  present  state  of  our  kii()wledge  is  only  conven- 
tional. Both  formula;  were  fully  investigated  25 
years  ago,  during  the  consideration  of  the  projects 


"  TO  ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  GOTHIC  SCHOOL." 
Sir, — A  circuhar  has  lately  come  into  my  hands 
which,  I  think,  deserves  a  wider  publicity  than  it  is 
likely  to  receive,  and  I  ask  permission  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  it  through  3'our  columns. 
It  is  addressed  "To  architects  of  the  Gothic  school," 
and  intimates  that  a  freeholder,  who  has  some 
v.alu.able  building  plots  to  let,  "  is  anxious  to  secure 
the  best'  Gothic  designs  possible  by  the  use  of 
plain  and  honest  materials,  and  yet  that  such 
designs  shall  be  different  from  what  already  exist  in 
his  neighbourhood."  I  should  have  imagined  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  obtain  such  designs, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  advertiser's  wants  are 
complicated  by  reason  of  his  anxiety  "  that  his 
ground  should  be  speedily  covered."  He  puts  that 
last,  as  Dogberry  would  say,  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  consideration  operates  quite  as  forcibly 
with  him  as  his  desire  for  the  diffusion  of  Gothic 
art.  "This,"  we  are  told,  "is  a  good  opportunity 
to  architects  of  known  ability,  and  who  have  the 
command  of  capital.  There  are  builders  ready  to 
commence  the  erection  of  houses  if  liberal  advances 
can  be  li.ad.  Buildings  are  already  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  designed  by  some  of  the  leading 
•architects  of  the  day,  and  other  important  works  were 
.about  to  be  commenced  under  one  of  our  greatest 
Gothic  architects,  who  has  hitherto  designed  no 
buildings  there."  The  situation  of  this  Gothic 
Goshen  is  not  specified,  but  it  would  be  only  a 
kindness  to  some  architects  without  capital  if  the 
advertiser  would  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  this 
happy  vale.  Its  educatioiual  value  must  be  con- 
siderable. Can  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Law  Courts  ?  "  The  proposed  works,"  we  are  in- 
formed in  continuation,  "if  carried  out  in  good 
taste  and  with  judgment  as  to  construction, 
.arrangement,  and  cost,  would  be  certain  to  be  a 
remunerative  and  safe  investment,  and  lead  to  in- 
creased work  for  the  architect  here  and  elsewhere" 
"  Here  be  truths."  Nothing  more  is  required  than 
taste,  judgment,  and  discretion,  to  ensure  success! 
This  production  concludes  with  a  nota  bene  to  the 
effect  that  the  circular  has  been  sent  to  a  limited 
number  of  architects,  and  to  no  one  who  is  known 
to  have  designexl  any  buildings  in  the  immediate 
locality. — I  am,  &c.,  X.  Y.  Z. 


TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES   IN  SCOTLAND. 

Sir, — H.aving  sometimes  seen  in  thcBuiLDisG 
News  articles  "  on  the  taking  out  of  quantities," 
and  reference  made  to  the  Scottish  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  work  both  before  and  after  execu- 
tion. I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you 
some  "schedules"  illustr.ative  of  that  method  as 
practised  in  Glasgow,  and  I  now  follow  them  with 
some  explanatory  notes. 

With  us  the  general  plans,  or,  as  we  call  them 
"  working  drawings,"  are  commonly  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  liin.,  or  2in.  to  10ft.  These  are  all  that  are 
usually  put  into  the  hands  of  the  surveyor,  or 
"  measurer,"  as  he  is  called  with  us,  and  from  these 
and  a  few  brief  jottings  of  particular  sizes  or  other 
specialities,  he  has  to  prejiare  his  schedules.  'When 
I  was  serving  my  apprenticeship — about  live-and- 
twentv  years  ago — it  was  customary  for  the  archi- 
tect to  prepare  a  "  specification"  for  each   artificer's 
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work  ;  a  sort  of  description  of  the  Icind  of  work  re- 
quired (as  "ruble,"  "  liammer-drcssed,"  "droved," 
or  "  polished  "),  of  the  mode  of  construction,  the  sizes 
for  this  and  that  purpose,  the  kind  and  quality  of 
materials,  &c.,  which  was  sometimes  a  docu- 
ment of  thirty  or  forty  pages.  The  specification 
raa}',  perhaps,  still  be  used  by  very  particular  archi- 
tects for  very  particular  work,  but,  as  a  rule,  all  the 
descriptions,  &c.,  are  now  embodied  in  the  schedule. 
Formerly,  the  specification  accompanied  the  plans  in 
going  to  the  measurer's,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  put 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  clerk  of  works  for  his  guidance 
in  the  execution  of  the  work  ;  but  now  the  plans  are 
accompanied  by  only  a  few  jottings  of  the  speciali- 
ties, and  the  clerk  of  works  has  to  be  contented  with 
an  unpriced  copy  of  the  schedule.  When  the 
schedule  is  returned  (priced)  bj'  the  party  estimating, 
it  is  called  an  "estimate."  If  the  parties  estimating 
are  selected,  almost  invariably  the  lowest  offer  is 
accepted,  and  commonly  the  only  contract  is  the 
offering  by  the  one  party  and  the  accepting  (in 
writing)  by  the  other.  I  have  seen  "  contracts" 
regularly  constructed  by  solicitors  ;  this,  however, 
very  rarely.  Ailvertising  for  tradesmen  to  offer  is 
not  common  with  us,  neither  is  paying  for  the 
schedule — I  mean  each  tradesman  estimating  de- 
positing a  fee  for  a  copy.  The  expense  of  all 
schedules  and  of  after  measurement  is  borne  equally 
b}'  the  proprietor    and  the  contractors. 

When  the  work  is  completed  the  measurer  measures 
it,  and  tabulates  the  executed  quantities  in  a  docn- 
raeut  called  a  "measurement."  The  quantities  (be 
they  more  or  less  than  in  the  schedule)  are  priced  at 
the  "  estimate"  rates,  and  if  any  kind  of  work  be 
done  that  has  not  been  scheduled"  the  cash  column 
opposite  to  it  is  left  blank  by  the  measurer  to  be 
filled  in  in  pencil  by  the  contractor  with  what  he 
considers  a  fit  charge,  when  on  the  completion  of  the 
document  it  is  banded  to  him  for  revision.  'When 
the  measurement  is  returned  by  the  contractor  to  the 
measurer  these  pencilled  prices  are  put  in  in  blue 
ink,  so  that  they  may  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
architect  when  he  goes  over  the  measurement  before 
signing  his  name  to  its  being  "  correct."  It  is  in  the 
architect's  power  to  reduce  the  "  blue  prices"  if  he 
thinks  them  an  overcharge.  Of  course,  instalments 
of  money  are  paid  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  the  contractor  gets  the  balance  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  measurement  when  certified  as 
correct  by  the  architect.  The  proprietor  generally 
retains  the  measurement  as  his  final  receipt ;  and 
hence  I  have  been  unable  to  send  a  specimen. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  system  appears  to  be 
that  it  clearly  demonstrates  to  the  proprietor  tliat 
he  pays  for  only  that  which  he  has  got,  and  to  the 
contractor  that  he  gets  paid  for  all  for  which  he  has 
wrought.  It  suits  also  the  convenience  of  the 
Scottish  architect,  who  gener.ally  gives  his  full  size 
and  other  details  piecemeal,  as  the  work  progresses 
and  they  are  immediately  requu-ed,  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting them  at  first  along  with  the  drawings  to  a 
scale.  It  allows  also  of  deviations  to  be  made  from 
the  original  design,  as  more  or  less  work  will  be 
charged  by  only  the  estimate  price. 

The  "  lump  sum"  system  is  sometimes  used  by 
some  of  our  architects,  but  I  do  not  think  it  safe.  I 
recollect  two  instances  of  its  operation,  one  of  which 
gave  loss,  the  other  trouble.  In  the  one  a  Ivondon 
architect  had  designed  a  mansion  for  a  Scottish 
nobleman,  and  the  mason  in  estimating  omitted  all 
the  window-lintels,  by  which  he  lost  a  good  many 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  other  a  Glasgow  architect 
had  designed  a  church  for  Edinburgh,  ami  when  the 
spire  came  to  be  executed  the  mason  complained  that 
the  details  then  given  were  very  different  from  those 
that  he  had  originally  seen,  and  refused  to  proceed 
further  with  the  work.  The  building  remained  in 
statu  quo  for  some  months,  and  operations  were  not 
resumed  until  the  details  were  modified.  Had  there 
been  after-measurement  the  one  mason  would  not 
have  lost  money,  nor  would  the  other  have  stopped 
his  work.  Hoping  that  I  have  been  throughout 
intelligible,  I  am,  &c.  Thojia.s  Gildakd. 

31,  Elderslie-street,  Glasgow,  June  10. 


A  FE'W  THOUGHTS  ON  ART  CRITICS. 
Sir, — It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  should  have 
to  apologise  for  presuming  to  .speak  or  think  on 
art  as  connected  with  his  own  trade,  but  it  is  so, 
and  the  only  excuse  I  can  offer  is  that  every  one 
else  except  a  decorator  having  had  his  say,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  have  mine.  Having  worked 
as  a  journeyman  and  foreman  for  twenty-four  years, 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  inner  life  of  jobs,  and 
daring  that  time  I  have  carried  out  successfully  for 
my  employers,  and  satisfactorily  to  their  clients, 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  jobs  in  Great 
Britain,  so  that  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
matter.     I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  might  be  said 


better  than  I  can  saj'  it,  and  that  I  shall  rouse  a  good 
deal  of  ill-feeling,  but  I   wish  to  say  what  I  really 
think  is  the  truth.      I   should   like  to  know,  in  the 
first  place,   what  spechil  tr.aining  or  opportunity  our 
critics  have  had  to   fit  them  for   their  self-imposed 
task.      Have   the^'  read  more,    studied    more,  seen 
more  examples   either  abroad  or   at  home,   or  had 
more  practice  than  the  men  who  make  a  trade  of  it? 
I  tliinjc   not.     Their  chief  recommendation  seems  to 
be  to  find  fault  with  every  one  except  themselves. 
Without  being  personal,  I  shall  give  a  few  instances 
of  their  differences.     One  begs   us  to    follow  truth 
and  to  avoid  all  shams  (aping  Mr.  Ruskin).     To  one 
who  knows  him  naturally  arises  the  question  :   Does 
he  mean  it?     One  employed  a  clever  decorator  to 
work  for  him   at  a  little  job,   which  he  shows  to 
Ills  admiring  friends  as   his  own.     "  I  had  a  man 
to  do  the  mereh-  mechanical  part,"  he  saj's,  and  his 
friends  swear  by  him  ever   afterwards.     You  speak 
of  one  gentleman  who  cannot  get  men  to  do  work  up 
to  his  standard  of  art,  and  so  in  future  will  do  only 
low-class    work.     How    do    such    men    as    Grace, 
Clayton     &    Bell,  Jackson    &     Graham,     Morant, 
Moxon,  and  many  other  firms  got  their  work  done, 
embracing  as  it  docs   Gothic,    Grecian,  and  Italian 
art,  and  consequBntl_v  figures,  flowers,  and  animals  ? 
Perhaps  his  standard  is  higher  thau  theirs  ;    if  so,  I 
confess  I  don't  understaml  it.     One  grumbles  at  Mr. 
Scott    handing   over  cathedriil    after    cathedral    to 
Clayton  &   Bell  to  be  decorated ;    and   another,   in 
an   article  headed    "Blunt   Razors,"   advocates    an 
architect  always  employing  the  same  staff,  as  they 
understand  his  ways.     The  truth    is,  that  not    one 
architect  in  twenty  understands  anj-thing  but   the 
merest  trifle  about  decorations,  and  if  he  does,  and 
has  a  good  practice,  he  cannot  devote  the  time  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  job.     You  last  week  advocated 
the  employment  of  an  artist  for  the  decoration  of  S. 
Paul's,  but  you  seem  to  think  that  a  decorator  cannot 
be  an  artist,  and  that  to  paint  heroic  figures  a  man 
should  begin  by  painting  small  pictures.     You  have 
got  a  body  of  men  whose  whole  life  has  been  passed 
in  acquiring  experience,  and  carrying  out  jobs  on   a 
large  scale,  and  as  the}'  arc  apparent!}'  to  be  put  on 
one   side  at  the  bidding  of    our  self-elected  critics, 
clergymen  who  have    little  to    do,  gentlemen  who 
have  nothing    to    do,    architects    who    would     like 
something   to   do,    &c.     'Why   not    try    the    scene- 
painters?       They,    at  all  events,  are    better    fitted 
to    deal    with    large  masses    of    colouring    thau    a 
man  who  will  spend  a  month  on  a  piece    of   canvas 
1'2  by  8.      You  have  got   Beverly,   Grieve,  Telbin, 
Callcott,  and  many  others,  and  I  suppose  few  critics 
will  venture  to  say  they  cannot  draw  or  paint.     At 
all  events,  it  would,  I  think,  be  the  wisest  step  of  the 
two,  and  I  would  sooner  trust  either  of  them  to  do  a 
large  work  than   all  the  Forty   put  together.     The 
most  lamentable  fiascos  I  have  ever  seen  have  arisen 
from  employing  men  who  were  accustomed   to  do 
small   work  (and  good  artists  at  that)  to  do    large 
ones.     They  have  not  got  the  dash  that  is  required 
for  large  work,  they  really  bestow  too  much    pains 
and  labour  on  their   work,  and   when   seen   from  a 
moderate  distance,  it  has  not   the  effect  that  is    re- 
quired.    Having  thrown  out  this  suggestion,   I  bej 
to  subscribe  myself,  yours,  &c., 

A  Professional  Decorator. 


Inteitommmticatian* 


THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITIOX. 
Sir, — It  is  usually  the  rule  with  architects  to  give 
the  credit  for  such  works  as  they  only  direct  and  do 
not  desigu  to  the  artists  thereof.  lu  the  Dublia 
Exhibition  building  the  decorations  were  not  only 
executed  but  designed  by  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  of  London, 
although  the  person  who  sentj'ou  the  grandiloquent 
notice  of  them  takes  all  the  credit  to  himself. — I  am, 
&c.,  Justice. 


PLAGIARISM. 

Sir. — Your  correspondent  "  A  Disinterested  Looker- 
on,"  like  most  such  correspondents,  is  very  deficient  in 
his  powers  of  observation,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  the  Bristol  Assize  Courts  were  designed  some 
years  before  the  Plymouth  Guildhall,  and  that  the  latter 
is  simply  a  replica  of  the  former.  As  one  who  has  been 
with  Mr.  Godwin  in  former  years,  I  cannot  but  lauijh 
at  the  absurdity  of  your  correspondent's  sui)position 
that  he  could  copy  auother's  work,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
great  joke  for  a  man  to  be  charged  with  plagiarism  for 
reproducing  his  own  design. — I  am,  &c.,         G.  F.  K. 


On  Saturday  last,  Messrs.  R.   M.  &  H.  Whiting, 

builders,  of  Ospringe,  entertained  tho  whole  of  their 

workmen  to  supper,  to  celebrate  the  recent  marriage 

1  of  Mr.  Harry  Whiting,  the  junior  partner  of  the  firm. 

Tho  church  of  S.  Mary,  Birmingham,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday  last,  after  redecoration.  The  cost  of  tlie 
work  is  -£000.  Messrs.  Newbold,  of  Birmingham, 
were  the  contractors. 


QUESTIONS. 

[■2.J88.]— strength  of  Floors.— Kindly  state  the 
probable  weight  per  yard  to  be  sustained  by  a  floor 
bearing  looms  (!i  cwt.  each  still)  when  in  full  action. 
Also,  give  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  strength 
and  sustaining  i»\ver  of  a  floor  adequate  for  the  above- 
mentioned. — LlMINOl'S. 

[25S9.1— Roofing.— "VVTiat  are  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  employment  of  De  Lorme's  system  Of 
roofing?— A  CAitpESTEn. 

[2i;90.]  — Strength  of  Girders.  —  If  Captain 
Seddon,  K.E.,  or  any  of  your  readers  will  further 
explain  the  formula  for  ascertaining  the*  weight  cast- 
iron  girders  will  carry  as  given  ou  page  434 
(si^cond  column)  of  the  Building  News,  also  price  and 
publisher  of    Baker's    book    on    "  The    Strength    of 

Columns,  Beams,  and  Arches,"  I  shall  feel  obliged 

T.  M. 

[3591.] — Foundations. — Can  experience  be  given 
relative  to  the  construction  of  buildings  on  boggy  or 
otherwise  defective  soil  ?  ^yould  it  be  consonant  with 
safety  to  lay  in  footings  in  stiff  sand  ISin.  below  the 
surface,  having  a  layer  of  concrete  or  wide  landings 
beneath  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  layer  of 
bog  or  quicksand,  or  both,  existed  at  a  depth  of  Oft.  or 
7ft.  from  the  surface?— Old  Mole. 

[•2592.]— Colouring  Portland  Cement.  —  If 
umber  or  Indian  red  be  mixed  with  Portland  cement 
for  outside  wall-surfaces,  will  tlie  colour  run  down  in 
streaks  after  rf  shower  of  rain?  If  so,  is  there  any 
method  or  material  for  mixing  which  will  prevent  it? 
What  material  is  used  for  making  the  moulds  for 
stamping  patterns  ou  a  cement  surface,  and  when  is 
the  stamping  done?— Colourist. 

[2593.] — Architectural  Publication  Society, 
— Can  you  or  some  one  inform  me  what  is  doing  in 
the  matter  of  completing  the  Architectural  Dictionary  ? 
I  begiu  to  despair  of  seeing  anything  more  of  it. — Z. 


liEPLTES. 

L25S2.]  — Necessary  Implements. — A  complete 
set  of  mathematical  or  drawing  instruments,  pins,  T 
and  set  squares,  pencils,  pens,  paper,  boards,  curves, 
colours,  brushes,  centrolineads,  straight  edges,  and  the 
like,  usually  appertain  to  the  office.  Opinions  and 
regulations  are  very  diverse. — F. 

[2587.] — The  Human  Figure. — M.  le  Due  gives 

the  following  as  the  way  in  which  the  sculptors  of  the 
Middle  Ages  found  the  principal  parts  of  the  human 
figure :  The  height  A  B  or  C  D  of  the  figure  is  divided 
into  seven  equal  parts.  The  uppermost  part  is  given 
to  the  head  and  neck.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders 
a  6  is  two-ninths  of  the   whole   height.     From  a  b 


through  the  point  E,  which  halves  the  whole  height, 
draw  the  lines  ct,/,  h  p.  join  {f  <■  and  gf.  Tho  dotted  line 
b  h  gives  the  length  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The 
height  of  the  knee  is  on  the  line  i  k.  Tho  length  of 
the  foot  is  equal  to  five-ninths  of  a  part.  Neither  this 
method  nor  that  mentioned  in  the  query  could  very 
well  be  applied  to  thf  figure  of  the  Discobulus,  because 
some  parts  of  the  body  are  foreshortened. — P.  E. 
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[2586.] — Ties  and  Struts. — A  tie  is  "a  piece  of 
timber  or  mi?tal  for  biinUng  two  bodies  together  " — to 
wit,  "the  beam  which  conuects  the  bottom  uf  a  pair 
of  principal  rafters  and  prevents  them  from  thrustinp 
out  the  wall  "  is  called  a  tie-beam.  A  strut  is  "  a  jiiece 
of  timber  tibli<]uely  placed  from  a  king  or  queen  post 
to  support  a  rafter,"  and  is,  again,  "any  piece  of  timber 
in  a  system  of  framing  which  is  pressed  or  crushed  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.'*  Thus:  Ties  are  subject  to 
tension,  struts  to  compression,  and  are  easily  distin- 
guished in  any  roof.— F. 

[SoS';.'— Ties  and  Struts.— In  answer  to  this  I 
will  quote  Tredgold,  who  says ; — "  By  atte.uling  to  the 
following  considerationsthismny  be  easily  determined; 
From  the  point  on  whicli  the  straining  force  is 
exerted,  draw  a  line  in  the  direction  it  would  move  in 
if  the  framing  were  taken  away.  AVhen  this  line  falls 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  pieces  strained,  then 
both  pieces  are  compressed.  But  when  it  falls  within 
the  angle  formed  by  producing  the  directions  of  the 
sustaining  pieces,  then  both  the  pieces  are  in  a  state  of 
teosion."    Thus,  in  Fig.  1,  both  pieces  are  in  comprcs- 


J^/C.f 


sion  ;  while  in  Fig.  2.  A  W  is  in  tension  and  B  C  in 
compression.  In  tin-  latter  case  the  straining  force 
takes  neither  of  tht^  positions  mentioned  above  — /.r  , 
its  position  lies  neither  between  the  pieces  strained  nor 
between  their  directions  produced. — Carpentuv. 
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PAHLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
TiiE  Ordnance  Survey. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Cow- 
per-Templo,  Mr.  Ayrton  said,  on  Friday  last,  there 
would  be  no  objecfion  to  lay  upon  the  tabic  of  tho 
House  a  copy  of  any  minute  made  for  the  regulation 
of  the  promotion  and  pay  of  the  civil  assistants  em- 
ployed on  tho  ordnance  survey  by  the  committee  of 
inquiry  ai)pointed  to  investigate  the  same. 

Bathing  Ponds  in  Victohia  Park. — In  reply  to 
Mr.  Holms,  Mr.  Ayrton  stated  on  Monday  that  steps 
had  been  taken  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  tlio  bathing  ponds  in  Victoria  I'ark  by 
means  of  boring,  and  that  tho  necessary  work  would 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  It  would 
not  be  desirable  to  empty  the  lakes  in  the  present- 
warm  weather;  but  when  the  proper  season  arrived 
they  would  be  cleaned  out.  How  long  that  operatiou 
would  take  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

Inclosures. — Mr.  Leeman  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners, 
and  to  the  fact  that  for  the  last  two  years  all  in- 
closures of  any  part  of  the  eight  million  acres  of 
common  and  commonable  lands  had  been  practically 
suspended,  the  Government  was  prepared  to  bring  in 
a  general  Inclosure  Bill,  and  actively  to  prosecute 
the  same  during  tho  present  session.  Mr.  Bruce 
said  the  Government  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  were  prepared  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  having  regard  to  the 
other  measures  of  importance  already  before  Parlia- 
ment they  could  hardly  hope  to  pass  such  a  bill 
during  the  present  session. 

The  BiRMiNfiUAM  Sewage  Bill. — The  first  two 
hours  of  the  mnrning  sitting  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Tuesday  were  taken  up  with  a  debate  on 
the  Binningham  Sewage  Bill,  which  came  on  for 
the  third  reading,  on  which,  though  the  bill  is  a 
private  bill,  some  questions  of  public  interest  arose. 
Sir  Ilobert  Peel,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
measure,  stated  that  its  object  was  to  enable  tho 
Corporation  of  Binningham  to  use  a  tract  of  land 
near  his  residence,  containing  about  J)00  acres,  ft)r 
the  deposit  and  filtration  of  tlie  sewage  of  that  town, 
and  he  complained  in  feeling  terms  of  tho  injury  that 
■would  be  inilioted  thereby  on  himself  and  tlio  inhabi- 
tants of  tlio  neiglibourhood.  Sir  (3.  Adderley  fol- 
lowed wilh  a  ]irntest  against  tho  assuuijition  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitiints  of  towns  of  their  right  to 
convert  to  their  own  use  any  land  which  it  suited 
their  pleasure  or  convenience  to  take.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Henley,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Muntz 
pointed  out  that  as  this  was  the  only  outlet  for  the 
sowago  available,  the  bill  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  third  reading,  however,  was  negatived  by  148 
to  145. 


New  York. — A  statue  of  Shakespeare  has  just 
been  erected  in  Central  PaVk,  Now  York.  The 
sculptor  was  J.  (i.  A.  Wai'd.  I^  is  said  to  be  con- 
eidercd  a  great  success. 


London  School  Board  Comi'etitions. — Result 
of  the  recent  limited  competition.^  for  school  building  : 
— Old  Castle-street  School,  Whitechapel.  to  accommo- 
date 1,040  children,  Mr.  liiveru ;  Kssex-street, 
Stepney,  1,000  children,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell ;  S. 
Paul's- road,  Bow-common,  1,040  children,  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers.  In  the  open  competition  : — Bcasley- 
crescent,  Old  Ford,  1,000  children,  Jlr.  Keith  D. 
Young. 

Gi^RMAN  AND  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS. — The  im- 
portant competition  for  the  Berlin  Houses  of  Par- 
liament has  been  decided  altogether  in  favour  of 
German  architects,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Il.A.,  .and  his  son,  who  have  re- 
ceived one  of  the  second-class  premiums.  This 
(observes  the  G(obe')  is  only  natural,  and  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  English  architects  should  ha've  been  induced  to 
enter  the  race,  seeing  that  the  judges  were  wholly 
German,  and  that  the  plans  were  not  sent  in  under 
motto,  but  with  the  names  of  the  authors  attached. 
Watcombf:  Terra  Coita  AN'orks. — It  was  dis- 
covered some  time  ago  that  near  Torquay  there  were 
tields  in  the  beautiful  disitrict  of  Watcombe  which 
were  bedded  with  clay  of  a  ver^'  valuable  nature, 
and  .after  experiments  had  been  made  it  was  found 
that  this  clay,  without  undergoing  any  admixture 
with  foreign  matter,  could  be  worked  into  strong 
and  beautiful  articles  of  domestic  use  and  adorn- 
meuL  Hence  a  thriving  little  industry  has  rapidly 
grown  up,  and  from  present  appearances  is  likelj-  to 
extend. 

TiiK  Deepest  Well  in  the  World. — Twenty- 
miles  from  Berlin  is  situated  the  village  of  Speren- 
berg,  noted  for  the  deepest  well  that   lias  ever    been 
sunk.     Owing  to    the  presence  of  gypsum    in    the 
locality  it  occurred  to  the  Govennnent  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  mines  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
ruck  salt.     With  this  end  in  view  the  sinking   of  a 
shaft    or  well  IGft.  in     diameter  was    commenced 
some  five  years  ago,  and    at  a  depth  of  "iSOft.    the 
salt  was  reached.     The  boring  was  continued    to   a 
further  depth  of  {'OOft.,  the    diameter  of  this  bore 
being  reduced  to  about  13in.     The    operations    were 
subsequently  prosecuted  by  the  aid  of  steam  until    a 
depth  of  4,in4ft.  was   attained.     At  this   point  the 
boring  was  discontinued,  the  borer  or  bit   being  still 
in  the  salt  deposit,  which  thus  exhibits  the  enormous 
thickness  of  3,007ft,     The  boring  would  have  been 
continued  in  order   to  discover  what  description   of 
deposit   lay  under  the  salt  but   for  the    mechanical 
diiliculties  connected  with  the  further  prosecution  of 
the    operations.      During     tlie   jTOgress   of  tljis    in- 
teresting   work    repeated   and   careful   observations 
w^ere    made    of  the  temperature  at  various  depths. 
The  results  confirm  very  closel}'  those  which    have 
been  already  arriv  ed  at  under  similar  circumstances. 
The    Post    Office    and    the     Press.  —  The 
AthetKSuni  points  out  that  by  the  absurd  regulation 
issued  with  regard   to  the   halfpenny   postage,   the 
Post-oflice  authorities    have  contrived    to    make    it 
almost  unavailable  for  the  transmission  of   printed 
matter.     The  public  are  not  generally  aware  of  the 
fact  that  these  perplexing  regulations  are  promulgated 
in  order  that  the  almost  unavoidable   transgressions 
of  them  maj'   provide   employment  for  the  superior 
oflieials  of  the  department.     We   recentl}'  had  con- 
siderable   pleasure    in    delaying    the    payment    of  a 
trivial  but   arbitrariIy-?nforced  penalty  until  we  had 
been  honoured  by  four  visits,  and  the  receipt  of  two 
long  official  letters  and  a  large  piece  of  green  ribbon, 
all  for   2s.  8^d. !     We  just  remember,  by  the  way, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  we  shall  be  com- 
jielled — thanks  to   another  stupid  regulation,  which 
up  to  the  present  we  have  resisted — to  spoil  the  illus- 
trated title-page  which  we  present  to  our  subscribers, 
by  printing  on  it  the  date  of  the  number  with  which 
it  is  issued. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Societv. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  members  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Board  lioom,  7, 
Westminster  Chambers.  The  session  thus  concluded 
was  reported  by  the  Council  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  the  Society  had  known,  there  having 
been  an  increase  of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  members.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  the  President.  Mr.  A.  C.  Pain,  Assoc. 
Inst.,  C.E.,  and  the  other  oflTicers,  and  the  following 
members  were  elected  ofilce-bearers  for  the  year 
187-2-73:— President :  C.  W.  Whitaker.  Vice-Pre- 
sidents: Charles  H.  Rew  and  George  W.  Willocks. 
Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  K.  M.  Bancroft,  P.  E. 
Cooper,  Charles  II.  Driver,  C.  Kingsford,  William 
Meakin,  C.  J.  Samuda.  A.  T.  Walmisley.  Hon. 
Treasurer:  W.  F.  Butler,  lion.  Secretary :  Owen 
Ordish.     Hon.  Accountant:  J.  Wagstaff  Blundell. 


Semi-Detached  Towers  of  Churches. — Mr. 
Couch,  in  hi-*  entertaining  and  accurate  "History  of 
Polperro,"  mentions  that  the  tower  of  Talland,  or  S. 
Tallan's  Church,  in  Cornwall,  "  is  built  on  a  hillock 
above  and  apart  from  the  church  on  its  south  and 
west  side,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  low  porch 
only."  A  correspondent  of  the  Guardian  asks  if 
such  semi-detached  towers  are  common  in  Cornwall, 
whether  anj'  list  of  such  towers  remaining  in 
England  has  been  made,  and  if  it  can  be  clearly 
proved  iu  the  case  of  any  of  them  that  they  have 
always  been  detached,  and  never  formed  part  of  an 
older  church,  as  at  Malmesbury  and  some  other 
places  ? 


CHIPS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  tho  memorial  stones 
of  a  new  Weslcyan  Methodist  Chapel,  to  be  erected 
in  Caroline-street,  Stalybridge,  were  laid.  The 
building  is  to  accommodate  StJO  persons,  at  an  outlay 
of  about  £3,200. 

On  Saturday  tho  fnundation  stone  of  the  new 
Congregational  Chapel,  Water lauo,  Radeliffe  Bridge, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  TT.  Tiee,  of  Sedgley  Park.  The 
estimated  cost  is  X:J,O0O,  accommodation  being  pro- 
vided for  750  persons. 

Tho  church  of  S.  Paul,  Covent-garden,  having 
been  refitted  and  partly  decorated  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Butterfield,  is  to  be  reopened  on  Sunday  next. 

The  corner  st'Uie  of  new  parish  schools  for  the 
district  parish  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Ilolbom, 
was  laid  on  Tuesdaj-.  The  schools  will  accommo- 
date nearly  600  children.  The  cost,  including  site,  is 
£0,23o. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Columbia  Market^ 
which  is  said  to  be  "  a  s  ;ene  of  desolation,  "  should 
bo  turned  iuto  a  school  for  girls. 


S^nik  Bcius. 


Cij* 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Cradley.— A  ini'ctin;;  of  operative'  painters  was 
held  at  the  Itciudcor  Inn,  Cradley  Heath,  on  Thursday 
week,  when  it  was  resolved  to  cease  work  on  the  -J-U-d 
June  unless  the  demand  for  increased  wages  and 
reduced  hours  was  conceded. 

llEREFonn. — At  a  meeting  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  llen-fonl.  on  tlie  7th  inst.,  the  men  resolved 
to  strike  on  the  followinjl  Monday  unless  the  masters 
consented  to  pay  them  .ISJ-  pef  hour,  Mh  hours  per 
week  to  constitute  a  week's  work.  The  strike  si  ill 
continues. 

London. — On  Tuesday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  the 
delegates  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  re-assembled  at 
tho   lirown   I'.ear,    llloomsbury,   for  the    purpose    of 
reporting  the   result  of  tho   voting   of  the   men  they 
represented  upon  the  proposal  submitted  to  them  by 
the  committee  of  masters  as  their  nllimatum  prior  to  a 
lock-out.    The  chairman  read  the  three  proposals  to  be 
voted  upon,  as  follows  :— "  1.  For  and  against  the  men 
now  on  strike  from  the  firms  of  Jlr.  Brass  and  Messrs. 
.Tackson  &  Shaw  resuming  work  at  once  upon  the  old 
terms,  pending  any  arbitration  that  may  take  place. 
2.  For  and  against  submitting  the  question  of  the  nine 
hours  and    !id.  per  honr  to  arbitration.     3.  For  and 
against  holding  a  conference  of  an  equal  number  of 
masters  and  workmen  to  consider  if  any  code  of  work- 
ing rules  can  be  arranged  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  trade."     The   total   number  of   men   voting   was 
about  4,000,  but  as  tho  results  only  were  supplied  to 
the  press   the  exact  numbers  voting  for   and  against 
each  proposal  cannot  be  given ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  ascertained  that  only  about  300  voted  for  the  first 
proposal,  for  the  men  on  strike  resuming  work ;  that 
the  votes   in    favour  of  tho  second  proposal,  for  sub- 
mitting the  nine  hours  and  the  3d.  to  arbitration,  were 
under  1,250  ;  while  the  voting  for  the  third  proposal, 
of  holding  a  conference  of  masters  and  workmen  on  a 
code     of     working     rules,    was    almost     unanimous 
in    its    favour.     At    the    conclusion    of     the    voting 
the  Chairman  said  he  declared  the  first  proposal  to  be 
rejected  by  an  overwhelmingmajority,  the  second  pro- 
posal had  been  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  while   the 
third  proposal  had  been  nearly  unanimously  adopted. 
This  announcement  was  received  by  the  deleg.ites  wilh 
loud  cheering,  followed  by  "Three  cheers  for  the  nine 
hours   and    od.    per   hour."     A    resolution  was   then 
moved  that  the  result  of  the   voting  be  taken  to   the 
Masters'  Committee  by  a  deputation  of  four  delegates, 
but    this    was    very     strongly    ojiposed    by    a  great 
majority,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  secre- 
tary should  enclose    the    result  to    the  committee  of 
masters  in  a  letter  sent  by  a  special  messenger,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  The 
Masters'  Committee  at  once   despatched  a  circular  to 
every  master  builder  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  re- 
questing him  to  carry  out  tlie  resolution  passed   at  the 
meeting    of  the    mclropolilan    builders   on    the    7th 
of  .Tune,  by   closing  all   shops  and  works   within  tlie 
district  over  which  the  district  surveyor  has   jurisdic- 
tion, from  the  liith  inst.  mitil  such  time  as  Mr.  Hrass 
and   Messrs.  ,)ackson   &  Shaw  shall   inform  tlie  com- 
mittees of  the  M;ister  liuilders'  Association  that  they 
have  been  able  to  resume  their  works. 
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Sheffield. — In  the  joiners'  strike,  a  few  days  a^o. 
an  offer  was  made  by  the  masters  to  compromise  the 
disi)iite  by  conceding  another  farthing  per  hour  wages, 
without  tlie  reduction  in  the  hours  aslced  for.  This 
the  men  declined  to  accept  ;  and  tlie  masters  after- 
wards withdrew  tile  offer  and  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  their  original  terms.  A  report 
reached  us  on  Wednesday  that  both  the  joiners'  and 
masons'  strikes  are  settled. 


TENDERS. 

Boston'. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  hou.^e  and  shop  for 
Sfessrs.  Thomas  &  Son,  Market-place,  Boston.  Mr.  Chas. 
Kirk,  Sleaford,  architect : — 

Chappell £190(1 

Baker 1693 

Huddle^tone 1680 

Sherwin  (accepted) 1640 

Brewery. — For  new  hrewery  and  malt  stores  for  the 
riecutors  of  the  late  J.  M.  Threlfall.  Esq.  Architect,  Mr. 
<i.  Scamell,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  Messrs,  Curtis  &  Son  :— 

Foggett £429.3 

Southern  4100 

Neil  &  Sons  (accepted) 2970 

Clay    27.50 

Warburton  2724 

Ironwork. 

Poggett 1743 

Southern  1720 

Neil 1420 

Smith  &  Wood    139.3 

Horsley  Iron  Company 1205 

T.  H.  Head&Co 1181 

Warburton  1163 

Darlaston  Iron  Company(accepted)..,  1134  19    8 

BucKRURST  HiLI,,— For  boys'  school  and  residence  at 
Bui'khurst-hill,  for  the  Chigwell  School  Board.  Mr.  E. 
Egnn.  architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris:^ 

Ennor £26.30 

Kilby 2592 

Bivett 2-562 

Abraham 2637 

Jacobs 2440 

Morter 23G3 

Egan 1930 

Croydon.— For  the  erection  of  Gothic  villa  at  Park-hill- 
road,  for  W.  White,  Esq.  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander,  archi- 
tect:— 

Baxter  (accepted) .£2980 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

London.— For  general  works  foe  the  Marylebone  Vestry 
(Mr.  C.  Bales,  architect)  :— 

Pizzey £1444 

Neave 1425 

Goodair 1253 

Crockett   (accepted) '  122G 

MAE8.A.TE.— For  the  erection  of  S.  Paul's  Church  and 
parsonage,  Margate.    Mr.  R.  K.  Elessley,  architect : — 

Paramor  &  Sons £11490 

Avis 9986 

Henshaw  &Son 9957 

Meyers  &  Co 9613 

Hay  ward 0383 

Bushell   &   Son 9297 

Gaskiu  &  Godden  9190 

Patman  &  Fotheringham  (too  late) 8897 

Dove  Brothers 8815 

Cook  &  Green S415 

Middlesex.— For  works  at  Greenford  Hall,  Greenford, 
Middlesex.    Mr.  C.  Eales,  architect; — 
General 


Wilson  Brothers.. 

Nye 

Gibson  Brothers.. 

Grainge 

Taylor  &  Son 


works. 
£ 


34S 
335 


Hot  water 
apparatus. 


146 
113 


Newcastle-cpon-Tyne.— For  first  portion  of  ware- 
house. Northumberland  Mills,  for  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Sons. 
Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  architect: — 

Scott  £375.5     0  0 

Dobson  .3726    0  0 

Hudspeth 3510    0  0 

Simpson  (accepted)  3453  14  3 


FAWKHAM  Manor.— For    the 


NEWCASTLE-rrox-TYNE.  —  For    enlarging    Clavering- 
place  Warehouse.    Mr.  Gib-son  Kyle,  architect: — 
Harriss  (accepted)  £925 

Paddinoton,— For  an  alteration  to  the  Westminster 
Arms,  Praed-street,  Paddington,  for  Mr.  Chipperlleld. 
Mr.  H.  Cottou.architect : — 

Kelley  Brothers £893 

Stead S75 

Palmer 867 

Baugh 696 

Brown  (accepted) 675 

Bowman 479 


COMPETITIONS    OPEN. 

Belfast.  .July  25  —For  plans  for  laying  out  the 
surplus  grounds  for  building  purposes,  and  the  Public 
Park  at  Ormean.  f  loo  will  be  given  for  the  adopted 
plan.— Mr.  J.  Guthrie,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall 
Belfast. 

Blackpool,  July  15.— For  plans  and  elevations  for 
the   erection  of  a  new    market-house.     Premiums  of 

£30   for    1st,   ,i20   for   2nd,  and  £10  for  Srd  designs. 

Mr.  R.  Gorst,  Surveyor,  Blackpool. 

S.  I'ETF.RsnuRG,  July  13.— For  a  design  for  a  per- 
manent bridgi'  over  the  River  Neva,  at  the  place  now 
occupied  by  tlie  Litcnaia  floating  bridge.  A  prize  of 
0,000  silver  roubles  (about  £825)  will  bo  given  for  the 
design  the  committee  consider  as  best  fulfllling  the 
conditions ;  also  a  prize  of  3,000  silver  roubles  (about 
£412  10s,)  and  1,500  silver  roubles  (about  £200  5s.)  for 
the  two  next  best  designs.— Municipal  Council,  S. 
Petersburg. 

Vienna,  December  31,— For  designs  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  ^'ice-Adrairal  Tegett- 
hoff.  I'rizes  of  £300.  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to 
the  three  best  designs.— The  Committee  of  the  Tegett- 
hoff  Monument,  Vienna. 


and    stabling   at 
Mr.  E.  K.  Biessley, 


and 

Mr. 


erection  of  lodge 
collages  at  Fawkham  Manor,  for  H.  B,  Hohler,  Esq. 
F.  Boreham,  architect  :— 

Tomlyn £720 

Blake 675 

Cobham  &  Co 601 

Leonard  (accepted) 500 

Guildford, — For  the  erection  of  male  and  female 
vjigrant  wards  (for  twelve  inmates)  at  the  Guildford 
Union,  exclusive  of  baths,  disinfecting  oven,  &c.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  architect: —  « 

Mason  £420    0    0 

Stnidwicli 415    0    0 

Pearceft  Clark 379  16    0 

Garnett 378  10    0 

T.  &  J.  Loe  (accepted) 350    0    0 


GniLDFORD.- For  paving  works  for  the  Guildford  Local 
Board.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  surveyor  to  the  Board  :— 

Portsm'tb- 


Pollard  &  Son.. 

.Ahison  

r.urdett 

}'atrick&Son... 

South-street.       Swan-lane. 
£     s.  d.            £     s.  d. 

144    5    8    ...      90    8     G    . 

139     0    0    ...    *91     0    0    . 

127    4    9     ...    122     5     6    . 
•125  19     6    ...    123  15     0    .. 

*  Accepted. 

road. 
£    s.   d. 
.    94  18    6 
.     93     0    0 
.     92     3    6 
.  '90  12     0 
.     92    8    C 

HoxTON. — For  the  erection  of  new  engine  and  boiier- 
limse  at  Blenheim  Works,  Eagle  Wharf-road,  for  the 
Henry  Eifled  Barrel  Company  (Limitei.1).  ilr.  H.  A. 
Alexander,  architect : — 

Baxter £807 

For  general  repairs  and  alterations  to  same. 
Baxter £463 

JeshOnd.— For  villa  at  Jesmond,  Newcastle-upon-Tj-ne, 
tor  G-.  Luckly,  Esq.    Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  architect  :  — 

Pattinson  (mason) £1773    2  0 

McMurtrie  (joiner) 1050    0  0 

Brown   (plasterer) 510  12  0 

Chariton  &Co.  (plumbers)  240    0  0 

G.    Q.    &   J.    Laidler  (painters    and 

glaziers)    183    0  0 

Tiling 175    q  0 

Lincoln.— For  the  erection  of  malthouses  at  Louth,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  Messrs.  Thorpe  &  Sous.  Mr. 
Charles  Bally,  architect,  Newark-npon-Trent.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr,  Poland: — 

Hassel  &  Co ^18363 

Simpson 15348 

Shurmur 1-5120 

Shaftoe   &  Barry 14164 

Hobson  &  Taylor 14000 

Dennett  &  Co 13625 

Stevenson  &  Weston  (accepted) loUOO 

Huddlestoue H766 

London.— For  shop-front  at  290,  Pentonville-road,  for 
Mr.  F.  J.  Law  (exclusive  of  glass).  Mr.  F.  Boreham, 
architect : — 

Thorn... £9fi 

King  72 

Batchelder 65 

London.— For  sewer,  &c.,  James-street  extension,  for 
the  Vestry  of  S.  Marylebone.  Mr.  T.  G.  Browning,  sur- 
veyor : — 

Crockett  (accepted) £359 

Neave 35y 

Goodair !!.!!!!!"!!!!!!.!!!!  325 

Pizzey .^95 


POLEGATE. — For    residence, 

Polegate,   Sussex,  for  Mr.  C.  Diploek. 

architect : — 

Cook  &  Green £4109 

Nash  &  Co 3984 

l-^ames  &  Moody 3975 

Hall 3864 

Peerless 3812 

Vidler 3810 

Blackmore  &  Howard 3663 

Tomkinson 3480 

Blackburn 3459 

Ryde.— For  pulling  down  the  Star  Inn,  Ryde,  and 
erecting  a  new  inu  on  a  portion  of  the  site,  for  Messrs.  W. 
B.  Mew  &  Co.  Messrs.  F.  &  J.  Newman,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

New 

building. 

£ 

Header 13S0 

Barton 1306 

Denham  1300 

Parsons 1300 

Jolliffe 1279 

Sibley 1244 

Saunders  &  Eulstrode 1261 

Newman 1250 

Staines.— ERUATUM.—For  the  erection  of  a  detached 
villa.  Staines.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Worly,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Pym  &  Lyons  (accepted)  £824  15    3 

Not  £524  15  6 


Allowance 

for  old 

Nett 

materials. 

amount. 

£ 

£ 

100    ... 

..     1280 

06    ... 

..     1-240 

100    ... 

..     1200 

125     ... 

..     1 175 

110     ... 

..     11G9 

75     ... 

..     1169 

100    .... 

..     1161 

110    .... 

..    1140 

BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EA^ELL,  SAUTOERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM.  WILTS. 


TO    ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES, 

Axxuppliedto  H.HH.  The  Princeof  Wales  at  Sandrinrfhavi 

ThePenmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  speciallyadaptedfor 

Churches,  Public  Buildings,  »S;c.,  &c. 

{Less costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  at 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per       EquiTalentlo 
1,200  Slates,   per  atinare 


Best  Green  Slates  14  hy  7  ... 

...      2  17 

6 

..     16s.  6d 

Do.        do.         labyS  ... 

...      2  17 

6     . 

.     16s.  Od. 

Do.         do.         13  by  7  ... 

...      2    5 

0    . 

.     14.S. 

Do.         do.        12  by  7  ... 

...      1  18 

6     . 

.      l.?8. 

Do.        do.       12  by  6  ... 

...      1     7 

6    . 

.    lis. 

Pricesof  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS .  R ANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts . 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyu-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 
S.  Attstell,  July  12. — Kor  the  erection  of  the 
Central  Schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  with  offices, 
class-rooms,  board-room,  and  separate  tenders  for 
master's  residence  attached  to  same. — Mr.  Silvanus 
Trevail,  A. A.,  architect.  Par  Station. 

Abertstwith  ScnooL  Board,  July  4, — For 
building  the  new  schools  and  other  works. — Messrs. 
Szlumper  &  Aldwiuckle,  Architects,  Queen's-road, 
Aberystwith. 

Bermondsey  (London),  June  30. — For  the  supply 
of  tooled  York  paving.— Mr.  B.  G.  Wilkinson,  Maltby- 
street,  Bermondsey. 

EccLEsHALL  BiERi-ow  Uniox,  July  3. — For  the 
several  works  required  in  the  erection  of  the  imbecile 
and  fever  wards  and  other  alterations  in  connection 
with  the  workhouse.— Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians. 

IMPNEY  (Droitwich),  June  27. — For  the  erection  of 
carcase  for  mansion. — Messrs.  Ardiug  &  Bond,  Sur- 
veyors, 23,  Bedford-row,  W.C 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  IUilwav,  July  Ifi. 
— For  the  construction  of  a  branch  railway,  about 
3  miles  3S  chains  in  length — Mr.  W.  S.  Lawn,  Secre- 
tary, Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester. 

Leeds,  June  31. — For  the  brickwork  only  required 
in  the  erection  of  a  chapel. — Quantities  supplied  by- 
Mr.  AV.  II.  Harris,  Architect. 

Lewes,  June  24.— For  reseating  All  Saints'  Church, 
— Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  Architect,  4,  Carlton-chambers,  4, 
Kegeut-street,  S.W. 

LiTTLEBOROUGH    LOCAL    BOARD,    JuUC     25. — For 

the  supply  and  erection  of  fifty  street-lamps,  same 
pattern  as  those  already  fixed  in  the  district. — Mr.  F. 
H.  Shuttloworth,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Littleborough. 

London,  June  25. — For  the  smiths'  work  required 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  for  3  years. — Mr.  J. 
Daw,  Guildhall. 

Market  Drayton,  September  30. — For  repairing 
the  highways.— Mr.  George  Gordon  Warren,  Clerk  to 
the  Highway  Board,  Cheshire-street,  Market  Drayton. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  July  4. — For 
the  construction  of  about  2,780ft.  of  brick  and  pipe 
sewers.- Mr.  J.  Pollard,  Board  of  Works,  Spring- 
gardens,  S.W. 

MiLLBRooK  (near  Southampton).  June  28. — For 
building  a  new  church. — Mr.  Bush,  Parish  Clerk, 
Millbrook. 

Northfleet  Coal  and  Ballast  Company, 
June  29.— For  the  enlargement  of  their  pier  at  North- 
fleet,  Kent. — Secretary,  Northfleet,  Kent. 

Poplar  and  Greenwich  Ferry  Company, 
June  2(t.— For  the  supply  of  700  tons  of  best  broken 
blue  Guernsey  granite,  and  200  yards  of  broken  pit 
flints. — Mr.  P.  A.  Nairne,  3,  Crosby-square,  Loudon. 

Plumstead  District  Board  of  Works.  June  26, 
— For  constructing  a  new  road  in  the  parish  of  Eltham. 
—Mr.  J.  M.  Dale.  Clerk  to  the  Board.  Old  Charlton. 

Keading,  July  2, — For  the  erection  of  proposed 
Out-patients'  Hall,  and  Nurses'  Home,  at  the  Koyal 
Berkshire  Hospital. — Mr.  J.  Morris,  Architect,  9, 
Friar-street,  Keading. 

KoTnERiiAM  Gasworks.  June  2G.— For  the  taking 
up  or  digging  out  of  the  following  lengths,  or  there- 
abouts, of  gas  mains  and  service  pipes  : — o.uoti  yards  in 
the  borough  of  Rotherham  ;  2,700  yards  in  the  parish 
of  Raw  marsh ;  1,500  yards  in  the  parish  of  Gren.'bro'. 
The  trenches  to  be  filled  up  and  the  road  to  bo  made 
good  again. — Mr.  W.  Whitfield,  Town  Clerk,  Corjiora- 
tion  Olfices. 

S.  Giles  and  S.  George,  Bloomsbury.  June  2',. 
— For  cleaning,  whitewashing,  &:c..  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  certain  wards  in  the  workhouse. — Mr.  J. 
Kobinsou,  57,  Broad-street,  W.C. 

S.  Luke's  (Middlesex),  June  25. — For  painting, 
graining,  &c..  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Vestry 
Hall.— Mr.  W.  W.  Hayne,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Hall, 
City-road,  E.C. 

South  Bersted  School  Board,  Juno  2t!. — For 
tenders  from  persons  willing  to  erect,  at  Bognor,  and 
let  to  the  Board,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  an  iron 
school-room,  to  accommodate  loo  children. — Mr.  E. 
F.  Hardwick,  Clerk,  Bognor, 

SOUTIIWARK-JUIIDGL-ROAD,     JuHO      29.  — For     the 

erection  of  the  Welsh  Congregational  Chapol  at  the 
corner  of  Little  Guildford-street. — Mr.  S.  Thomas  10, 
Carter-street,  Walworth-road. 
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Swansea,  July  S.— For  the  supply  of  gas  for  ten 
years.— Mr.  R.  A.   Essery,    Town    Clerk,    Guildhall, 

ToNBRiDGE  Local  Boahd.  June  24.— For  the 
construction  of  about  .'i.OOO  yards  of  brick  sewers. 
about  i:.oii(i  yards  of  stoneware-pipe  sewers,  with  cast- 
iron  pipes  for  river  cros.sings.  with  necessary  manholes, 
inspection  shafts,  junctions,  4c. — Mr.  J.  Snelling, 
Clerk,  Local  Hoard  Office.  Tonbridge. 

War  Dkpartment  Coxtiucts,  June  -.'9. — For 
painting,  &c..  at  the  Barracks  at  Salford,  Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Coventry,  Northampton,  and  Weedon. — Col.  U. 
Burnaby,  Koyal  Eugineer  Otlice,  Slanchester. 

WATroni)  Union,  .Tune  iU. — For  additions  and 
alterations  in  the  buildings  at  the  workhouse,  Wat- 
ford.- Mr.  It.  I'ugb,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  AVatford, 
Herts. 

Wolverhampton  ScnooL  BoARn,  July  4. — For 
proposed  new  school  buildings  in  Itedcross-street. — 
Mr.  11.  Cndcrhill,  Clerk,  Wolverhamiiton, 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate  and  Slab  Merchants 
and  Quarry  ABents.— shippers.  Morcliani.s,  and  Con- 
tractor.^i  rurnisliod  with  Prii-e  Lists  of  every  description  ot 
BOOFI.M:  and  M A.NTF.XCIl'RF.D  SL.\TE,  Eaihvay- 
rates  Ac.  A'-enfs  f'T  L.mdon  and  Country  for  the  Sale  of 
the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY  GKEEN  SL.\TES. 
S.  Columlia  Church.  Haggerstouo;  Patriotic  Schools, 
Wandsworth,  Sisters'  Home,  Finsbury,  S.  Mary  Abbott's 
Church,  iicnBington,  are  line  speeimrns  of  Whitliiiul 
Slating.  Complete  list  of  Building.s(!overed  with  these  Slates 
Bunpliod.  Drawings  and  Priees  of  A.  &  G.'s  RED  RIDGE 
TILES  specially  prepared  for  use  with  those  Slates,  on 
applie-ation. — Ofllces  and  Show-rooms,  14  &  15,  Bury- 
etreet.  Si.  .Mary  Aie,  London,  E.C.— [Abvt.] 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 

IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 


£110    0    0 
118    0    0 


Pig—Foreign per  ton  ill!)  10  0      £W  in 

„      English  W.B.     .    .      do  21  IS  0           0    0 

„      Lea<l  Co do  21    0  0          0    0 

„      Other  brands.    .    .      do  20    0  0        20    5 

Sheet  Milled do  21    0  0         0    0 

Shot,  Patent do  2.1    0  0          0    0 

Red  or  minium  ....      do  2.3    5  0          00 

Litharge,  'W.B do  0    0  0           0    0 

■White  Dry do  27  10  0          0    0 

„      ground  in  oil    ..     do  0    0  0          0    0 

COPPER. 

British— Cake  &  Ingot    .per  ton  £11.1    0  0 

Best  Selected    ....      do  115    0  0 

Sheet do  11.5    0  0 

Bottoms do  117    0  0 

Australian do  111    0  0 

Spanish  Cake     ....      do  000 

Chili  Bars,  cash      ...      do  107    0  0 

„    Eellned  ingot     .    .      do  115    0  0 

Yellow  Metal     ....  per  lb.  0    0  95 

IROS. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash     .  per  ton  £4  19  G 

'Welsh  Bar,  in  London   ,      do  10  15  0 

'Wales     .      do  10    0  0 

Staffordshire      ....      do  12  10  0 

Bail,  in  Wales    ....      do  10  10  0 

Sheets,  single  in  London      do  16  15  0 

Hoops,  flrst  quality    .   .      do  14    0  0 

Nail  Rod do  12  15  0 

Swedish do  14  10  0 

Oils,  &c. 


121 
123 
115 


9S    0    0 

109  10    0 

llfi    0    0 

0    0  lOJ 


£0    0  0 

11    r,  0 

10  10  0 

l:!  10  0 

0     0  0 

18  10  0 

14  15  0 


13  1.5 
15     0 


Seal,  pale     ....■», 

Sperm  body 

Cod 

■Whale.  South  Sea,  pale 
OllTe,  (iallipoli  .  .  . 
Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun  . 

Palm,  tine 

Linseed    

Bapeaeed,  Eng.  pale.  . 
Cottonseed 


per  tun 


£42 
95 


0 
0 

34  0 
37  0 
48  0 
40    0 


0 
3G     0 
39  10    0 
31     0    0 


£0  0  0 

0  0  0 

35  0  0 

38  0  0 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

37  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

33  0  0 


Timber, 


£14    0  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 
6    0  0 

3  IS  0 

4  15  0 
3  15  0 

2  10  0 

3  5 
3  10 
2     6 


Teak load 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  „ 

„       yellow  pine.    .    ,  „ 

Quebec  oak,  white    ...  ,, 

„       birch „ 

„      elm „ 

Dantzio  oak „ 

„       flr 

Memel  Or , 

Riga 

Swedish „ 

Mast.s,  Quebec  red  pino    .  „ 

„      yellow  pine  ...  „ 

Oregon 

Lathwood,  Dantzie,  fm.    .  „ 

„             St.  Petersburg  „ 
Deals,  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce   .    .  ,,           l.s    0    0 

St.  John,  white  spruce     .  ,,            13    0    0 
■yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  O 

Canada,  1st  quality  .    .    .  „           20    0 

2nd  do    ...    .  „            14    0 

.\rchangel.  yellow    ...  „           12    0 

St,  Petersburg,  yellow .    .  „           12    0 

Finland ,  7  10 

Momel  and  Dantzie  .    .    .  ,,            0    0 

Gothenburg,  yellow ...  „             810 

„            white   ...  „            80 

Oefle,  yellow „           10  10 

Soderham „             8  10 

Cfaristiaua,  perC,  12ft.by 

3by9in.,  yellow    ...  „            10    0 

Other  Norway „             8    0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow    ,    .  „             0  10 

First  white „            0    9 

Second  qoaliticB   .  „            0    C 


£15 
B 
G 
6 
5 
5 
G 


4 
3  15 
2  10 
«  10 
G  10 
9  0 
7  0 
10    0 


19    0    0 
14    0    0 


22  0 
15  0 
13  5 
13     5 

8  10 
0    0 

11  0 

9  0 

12  10 
12    0 

12  10 
9    0 

0  11 
0  10 
0    9 


BANKR'UPTS. 

TO  SPRRF-N'llER  IN   LONDON. 

Murray.  David,  late  of  Wansford,  Hunts.,  now  of  Glou- 
cester-street, Pimlico,  builder  and  surveyor,  June  25,  at 
11.30. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  CODNTRT. 

Parry,  Richard,  Landore.  builder,  .lune  24,  at  Swansea. 

SITTINO   FOR   LAST  EXAMINATION. — ACT   18G1. 

J.  Wyatt,  Chatham,  builder,  July  2. 

deci-aratio.n's  of  dividends. 

C.  Wakelin,  Fleckney,  Leicestershire,  brickmaker,  div.  4s 
scotch  sequestrations. 

David  ^I'Gillivray,  Perth,  painter  uud  paporhanger, 
June  2-2.  at  11. 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISSOLVEB. 

W.  &  B.  N.  Smith,  Birmingham,  builders— Towlor  & 
.Speight,  Leeds,  paviors  and  contractors. — W.  iV  A.  Bird. 
Wood-lane,  Shepherd's-bush.  brickmakers. — James  Miles 
&  Sons.  Street,  Somerset,  engineers. — Drew  &  Raymond, 
Ladbroke-road,  Notting-hill.  timber  merchants. — William 
Aspinall  &  Co.,  Hade  Edge,  near  Holmllrth,  stouo  mer- 
cbants.^Rule  &  Stone,  Union-grove,  Wandsworth-road, 
builders. — Dents  &  Redmond,  Nelson,  stonemasons  and 
contractors. 


The  "Enblish  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science," 
No.  378,  published  June  21,  1872.  contains  Articles  on:— 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Scientific  Education  ;  Elec- 
tricity; What  Is  it? — lit.;  Smell;  British  Manufactures 
and  Scientific  Research;  Removing  Scale  in  Boilers  ;  Im- 
proved Snatchblock  ;  Carriage  Wheels  ;  Adulteration  of 
F.'od;  Submarine  Structures ;  Improvetl  Scroll-Saw;  On 
Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes ;  Carbolic  Acid  for  Preserving 
Hides;  Protecting  Sheet  Iron  from  Rust;  New  Cask- 
Stand;  Heating  by  Gas;  Microscopical  Notes;  Who 
Invented  Noah's  Comet?  Mr.  Proctor  and  Noah's  Comet; 
The  Heat  Generated  by  Meteors ;  Existing  Evidence  of  the 
Deluge;  "The  Semi-Barbarous  Hebrews:"  Sundries; 
Cork  Lock;  "Sigma  as  a  "Searcher  after  Truth;"  Mr. 
Proctor  on  Spinning  Tops  and  Gyroscopes  ;  Spinning  Top. 
— Upward  Deflection  of  Hullet:  Spinning  Top. — Perspec- 
tive; The  Negro;  Balsamed  Object  Glass ;  Entomological. 
— (IV.) — Pupce  ;  News  from  '•  Eos  :  "  Microscope  Castings: 
Dr.  Packman's  Steam-Engine;  The  Myborg  Bee  Cr.tainet; 
Amateur  Organ  Builder;  "Tne  Harp;  North  London  Bail- 
way. — Goods  Trains  and  Passenger  Trains;  On  Fiddles — 
To  "Fiddler"  and  Mr.  P.  Davidson ;  New  Double  Stars. — 
To  Mr.  Burnham;  Incubators;  The  Robin  Hoi-d  Sewing 
Machine;  Recent  Discoveries  of  Diamonds:  Radius  of 
Surface  of  Object  Glassj  Selenography ;  Nitrogen  in 
Plants;  The  Distribution  of  Animals  and  Plants;  The 
Wonderful  Gun-Barrel ;  Science  and  Education  ;  On  Edu- 
cation; Performance  of  Telescope,  &c. ;  Musical  Boxes  on 
Soundboards;  Co-Operative  Stores;  Are  Ants  Pirates? 
Canadian  Watercourses,  Houses.  Stoves,  &c. ;  The  Recent 
Disastrous  Effects  of  Lightning;  Compressibility  of  the 
Atmosphere;  Coloured  Sims;  The  Sun;  Sun  Spots; 
Pianoforte  Bellying  and  Bracing.  —  II.  ;  A  Wonderful 
Crater;  Geometrical  Approximation;  Some  Thoughts  on 
the  Defects  in  Harmoniums;  Ants  in  the  Isle  of  May; 
Finding  Internal  Resistance  of  a  Battery;  Brannan's 
System  of  Monolithie  Building. — To  "  Kh'ida  Bux"  and 
Others  Interested  therein  ;  Useful  and  Scientific  Notes  : 
Replies  to  Queries;  Unanswered  Queries;  Queries  :  Chess; 
Answers  to  Correspoudents,  &c.  Published  at  the  Office 
of  the  BuiLDINQ  NEWS,  31,  Tavistock-street,  Covent- 
garden,  W.C. 


BUSHEY -HE  ATI!.— FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  LAND  to  bo  LET  or  SOLD.im  mode- 
rate terms,  in  convenient  plots  for  residences,  or  the 
whole,  about  17  acres,  may  be  had ;  near  the  church ; 
high  ground,  gravel  soil,  good  water.  Part  may  remain  on 
mortgage. — Apply  to  Mr.  Davenport,  estate  agent, 
3-5.  Bucklersbury,  City,  E.C.,  and  Beckenham,  Kent. 

TO  BE  LET  BY  TENDER,  by  the 
Drapers'  Company,  on  a  Puilding  Lease  for  80  years 
from  Midsummer,  1S73.  the  SITE  of  FIVE  HOUSES. 
Nos.  2,  3.  4,  5.  and  C,  Beech-lane,  Barbican,  E.C..  having  a 
frontogo  in  Beeeh-Iane  of  about  72ft..  and  a  snpertlcial 
area  of  about  2,100ft.  Tenders  should  bo  sent  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Company  on  or  before  the  2nd  July.  1872, 
and  will  be  opened  at  a  Court  of  Assistant?  to  be  held  at 
Drapers'  Hall  on  .Ird  July,  1872.  at  half-past  One  o'clock, 
when  parties  Tendering  should  be  in  attendance.  Plans 
may  be  seen  and  furtfier  particulars  obtained  on  personal 
.application  at  the  Clerk's  OfBco,  Draper's  Hall,  Throg- 
morton-street,  E.C. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PARK.— FKKIOIIOLD 
SITE  of  72ft.  frontage  to  the  Park,  by  70ft.  in 
depth,  for  the  erection  of  either  one,  two,  or  three 
mansions  with  private  garden  in  front,  and  direct 
carriage  access  from  the  Park  in  the  rear,  to  be  SOLD. — 
Particulars  of  J.  R.  Adams,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  15,  Old  Jewry- 
chambers,  E.G. 


I^O  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— 
LEYTONSTONE,  ESSEX.— FREEHOLD  BUILD- 
ING Land,  epgiblv  situated  near  the  Station,  to  be  LET 
on  r.UlLDlNa  LEASES.— For  Plans  and  Particid.ars, 
apply  to  Alex.  R.  Stcnning,  Architect,  157,  Fenchurch- 
street.  E.G. 


1^^ 


CONTRACTS. 


on  LEASE  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  Land, 
within  three  miles  of  London  Bridge,  in  a  good  neigli- 
bourhood  for  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas  of  a  good 
das'!,  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  For  particidars 
apply  to  Alex.  11.  Stenuing,  Architect,  167,  Fenchnrch- 
Btreet.  E.G. 

•^ro  lUIiriDERS.— LAND  m  TKKDKGAR 

I  RO.\D,  NORTH  BOW.  to  be  LET  by  TENDER,  on 
a  Building  Agreement.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
Ilammack  &  Lambert.  Architects  and  Snrvoyors,  Mo.  59, 
BishopsgiUe-strect,  E,0.  Tciidnrs  in  he  dGlivcrod  at  their 
office  on  or  before  Monday,  the  Ist  July  next 

("^^AHCASRSy— Four  welKbuilt  O-roomod, 
y  for  SALE,  together  or  separately.  Situate  opposite 
Page's  Cricket  Uround,  in  the  Tufnell  Park-road.  Hollo- 
way.  A  large  part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain,  and, 
if  desired,  advance,'*  mny  be  had  by  responsible  parties. 
— For  further  pinieulars  apply  at  the  Office,  corner  of 
DAlmeney-road,  Tufnell  Park-road. 


War  Department  Contracts.— Notice  to  Contraetors, 
Builders,  &c. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  tVe  SUPPLY 
of  MATERIALS  and  performance  of  such  Woik 
as  may  be  required  in  PAINTING.  &e.,  the  BARRACKS 
at  Salford,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  Fleetwood, 
Cuventry,  Northampton,  and  Wpeili;in. 

Persons  desiring  to  Tender  for  the  whole  of  the  above 
work  or  for  that  at  any  of  the  stations  named,  must  leave 
their  names  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  12,  Princess- 
street,  Cornbrook,  Manchester,  on  or  before  the  29th  June. 
1S72,  and  pay  the  sum  of  10s.  Cd.  for  each  of  the  Bills  of 
Quantities  require'!,  copies  of  which,  as  soon  as  prepared, 
will  be  forwarded,  with  form  of  Tender,  Spec  ideation, 
and  terms  of  contract,  to  each  contractor. 

Information  regarding  the  work  may  bo  obtained  on 
application  as  above,  or  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Offices  in 
the  Barracks,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  Crescent,  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  bind  himself  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

R.  BURNABY. 
Colonel  Commanding  Royal  Engineer, 
Northern  District. 
Royal  Engineer  Office,  Manchester,  June  11. 1S72. 

To  Builders  and  Contractors. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 
for  the  ERECTION  of  the  WELSH  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHAPEL  which  is  to  be  built  in  Southwark- 
bridge-road,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Guildford-street,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  are  requested  to  send  in 
sealed  Tenders  to  Mr.  Silvanus  Thomas.  10.  Carter- street, 
W^al worth- road  (endorsed  "Tenders  for  Chapel"),  on  or 
before  the  29th  day  of  June.  The  Plans  and  Specifica- 
tions can  be  seen  by  applying  for  the  key  of  the  present 
chapeJ,  at  31,  S.  Margaret  s-court.  High-street,  Boru'.  The 
Committee  do  not  biiid  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender. 

West  London  District  School.  Ashford,  near  Staines, 
Middlesex. 

THE  BOARD  OF  INLVNAGEMENT  are 
prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  CONSTRUC- 
TION of  various  ROADS  on  their  land.  Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained,  and  plans  and  specillcation  seen,  on 
application  to  the  Architect,  H.  H.  Collins.  E^^q..  5,  Qneen- 
street,  Cheapside.  The  tenders— to  be  addresst^d  to  "th" 
Board  of  Management  of  the  West  Londim  District 
School.  Board-room.  Monnt-streot,  W." — must  be  delivered 
not  later  than  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  2Sth 
June  nest.  None  but  those  persons  used  to  rnadmoking 
are  requested  to  tender.  The  Board  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender.— By  order, 
June  14,  1S72.  CHAS.  D.  HUME,  Clerk. 

Market  Hall,  Northwich.— To  Builders. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 
the  ERECTION  of  the  first  PORTION  of  the  above, 
may  see  the  Plans  and  Specifications  on  application  to 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  surveyor,  Applemarket-sireet,  North- 
wich, from  June  30  to  July  15.  1872,  on  which  day  Tenders 
are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Board.  The 
lowest  Tender  will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 

HUGH  J.  BENNETT.  Surveyor. 
Local  Board  Office,  Northwich,  June  18.  1872. 

Tynemouth  School  Board. 

BmLDERS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 
for  the  various  works  required  in  the  ERECTION 
of  the  WESTERN  SCHOOLS  for  the  Tynemouth  School 
Board,  cAn  see  the  Plans,  Spei'ilications.  and  obtain  Bills 
of  Quantities  at  the  ofiice  of  the  architect  (Mr.  F.  R  N. 
Haswell),  12,  Howard-street.  North  Shields,  from  Wed- 
nesday, the  2^th  inst.,  to  Wednesday,  the  10th  July,  on 
which  day  Tenders  are  to  be  sent  in. 

THOMAS  YOUNGER,  Clerk. 
Howard-street,  North  Shields,  June  19,  1S72. 

Coast  Guard  Contr.ict. — To  Rii  di  rs  and  Contractors. 

TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  a 
COAST  GUARD  STATION  at  Lymington,  in 
Hampshire,  consisting  of  an  Officer's  House,  six  Cottages, 
Watch  and  Store  Rooms,  &c.,  will  be  received  at  thie 
Office  on  the  8th  of  July  nest. 

The  Plans.  Specifications,  and  other  particulars  may  be 

seen  at  the  Watch  Room,  Lymington,  or  at  this  Office, 

until  the  Cth  of  July  next. 

Director  of  Works  Department,  Admiralty.  Spring 

Garden-terrace,  London,  S.W.,  June,  1872. 

To  Bricklayers,  Masons,  Carpenters,  and  Others. 

TENDERS  required  for  LABOUR  and 
MATERIALS,  or  Labour  only,  in  th''  EREC- 
TION of  a  VILLA  at  Hampstoad— the  several  trades 
separately  or  to^jether.  No  Quantities. — Theodore  K. 
Green,  architect,  22,  Finsbury-place. 


PH  O  T  O  -  LI  T II  O  G  R  A  P  II  Y.— The 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  PHOTO.-HTHO.  COMPANY, 
Hfi.  Flbet-Stkert.  E.C.,  MAPS.  PLANS,  and  DRAW- 
INGS of  all  descriptions  RE-PRODUCED  in  any  size  und 
printed  to  any  number, 

BUILDERS'  CLERKS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.  For.NDBn  188G. 
GEORGE  PLDOKNETT,  Esq.,  PRESIDENT. 
An  ELECTION  of  PENSIONERS  on  the  Eelief  Fund 
will  be  held  iit  theOIBccof  the  Inst  tutiou.  27.  Farringdon- 
street.  E.C..  in  the  month  of  November  next. 

Form-i  of  Applicjition.  C>'pie.s  of  Rules.  Report's.  ,tc..  may 
ho  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  or  any 
member  of  the  Committee. 

F.  T.  MULLETT,  Secretary. 


June  28,  1872. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TENDERNESS. 

IT  may  he.  taken  almost  as  an  axiom  that 
the  architects  of  the  present  day  are  emi- 
nently tldn-sldnned.  If  an  amateur  with 
artistic  and  scholarly  qualifications  like  Mr. 
Ruskin  expresses  an  opinion  at  all  condem- 
natory of  this  or  that  modern  work,  or  of  a 
past  phase  of  art,  the  elder  members  of  the 
profession  rush  together  to  find  some  Philis- 
tine to  oppose  him.  So,  too,  if  a  professional 
man  gives  utterance  to  opinions  which  may 
be  considered  unfavourable,  the  favourable 
things  he  may  have  said  are  forgotten,  and 
some  Goliath  is  invited  to  shake  his  weaver's 
beam,  and  to  make  every  endeavour  to  frighten 
him  from  the  field.  It  is  well  known  how 
Mr.  Garbett  and  Professor  Kerr,  amongst 
others,  resented  IMr.  Ruskin's  criticisms. 
What  could  an  amateur  know  about  arclii- 
tecture  ?  What  dogmatism  !  what  ignorance  ! 
what  presumption !  Even  men  like  Mr. 
Burges  were  sometimes  found  to  be  wrath  : 
professional  teaching  had  been  interfered 
with,  a  new  prophet  had  arisen,  and  we  were 
solemnly  assured  that  such  writing  and  such 
criticism  would  do  inconceivable  harm  to  the 
young  men — the  fledgelings  who  were  to  be 
our  future  architects.  Mr.  Ruskin  ceased  to 
apply  his  mind  to  architectural  matters,  aud 
after  the  short  lull  which  ensued,  architects 
themselves  took  up  the  pen,  and  both  in 
anonymous  and  signed  articles,  in  general  and 
specific  charges,  many  weaknesses,  shortcom- 
ings, and  backslidings  in  art  have  been  ex- 
posec'.  For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  we  have  reaped  no  little  profit  and  plea- 
sure from  these  charges.  The  discomfiture  of 
pretension  is  always  a  delightful  thing  to  con- 
template, and  we  have  over  and  over  again 
expressed  our  determination  to  prevent  as  far 
as  in  us  lies  the  safety  of  incompetency  under 
the  shield  of  "  respectability."  Professional 
critics  are  now  disliked — we  might  almost  say 
hated — with  an  energy  equal  to  that  once  be- 
stowed oa  amateur  critics.  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt 
■whitewashes  Mr.  Ruskin  in  one  room,  while 
.  his  elder  brother  sneers  in  another  at  those 
who,  having  formed  opinions  on  art  questions, 
are  bold  enough  to  utter  what  they  think, 
and  who,  we  know  from  their  works,  have  as 
much  right  to  be  listened  to  as  the  President 
of  the  Institute  or  the  Slade  Professor. 
Meanwhile,  where  is  architecture  ?  We  turn 
to  the  public  Exhibitions,  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  Internation.al.  AVe  examine 
■with  anxiety  the  new  buildings  which  are 
springing  up  by  thousands  around  us  ;  and 
■we  ask  in  all  seriousness  are  there  ten  that 
give  promise  of  a  better  architecture  in  the 
future  ?  Are  there  twenty  which  show  any 
worthy  advance  on  what  was  done  ten 
years  ago  ?  If  the  dignitaries  of  the 
profession  had  only  shown  the  same 
anxiety  for  the  development  of  art  as 
they  have  for  developing  their  business  ;  if 
they  had  had  as  much  care  for  quality  as 
quantity  of  work,  such  criticisms  as  we  have 
lately  read  would  have  been  groundless,  and 
would  have  met  with  the  ruin  which  sooner 
or  later  attends  on  weak  foundations.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  sad 
conclusion  that  architect'are,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  degenerating,  and  has  degenerated  even 
within  the  memory  of  the  youngest  practi- 
tioner. Is  there,  we  wouldask,  a  single  building 
of  to-day  founded  on  Classic,  Italian,  or 
Renaissance  principles  of  design,  which  can 
compare  with  the  works  of  the  last  genera- 
tion ?  Has  Mr.  Wyatt,  or  Professor  Kerr,  or 
Mr.  I'Anson  anything  to  show  us  like  Sir 
Charles  Barry's  works,  or  the  late  Mr. 
CockerelFs  designs?  Have  the  architects  of 
the  Gothic  party  done  any  better  for  the 
encouragement  they  have  met  with  V  Do 
their  later  designs  show  a  greater  power  of 


composition  and  a  greater  grasp  of  beauty 
than  heretofore  ?  Is  not  the  book  of  patterns 
as  much  resorted  to  as  ever  it  was,  with  this 
difference,  that,  instead  of  English  examples 
from  Pugin,  Bowman  and  Crowther,  and 
Brandon,  we  have  French  from  Johnson, 
Verdier  and  Cattois,  and  Viollet-le-Duc  ? 
These  are  questions  wliicli  would,  no  doubt,  be 
very  convenient  to  leave  unasked  ;  but  we 
have  a  duty  higher  than  any  personal  con- 
siderations— a  duty  which  is  all  the  more 
incumbent  on  us  to  fulfil,  watching  as  we  do 
day  by  day  the  growth  of  indifference,  the 
spread  of  superficiality,  the  want  of  anything 
like  energetic  life,  and  the  increasing  desire  for 
taking  things  easy  in  matters  artistic,  cha- 
racteristic not  merely  of  the  leaders  of  the 
profession,  but  of  the  ■svhole  body  down  to 
the  poorest  assistant  and  the  youngest  pupil. 
As  is  natural  to  such  a  state  of  things,  good 
drawing  is  becoming  every  day  rarer.  Ai-t  is 
turned  into  business,  and  young  and  old 
endeavour  to  escape  from  it  as  much  as  ambi- 
tion to  get  money  permits.  Spare  time  now 
is  devoted  to  anything  rather  than  to  the 
mistress  we  have  elected  to  serve,  and  even  the 
Association  finds  it  hard  to  whip  up  its  usual 
classes.  Seeing  this,  is  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  elders  in  the  profession  have  nothing 
to  answer  for  ?  We  are  imitative  beings  from 
the  cradle,  and  yet  look  at  what  we  have  to 
follow !  Men  who  are  afraid  of  criticism,  men 
who  are  prepared  to  give  up  their  opinions 
and  the  lessons  they  have  taught  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  chance 
of  a  good  commission  ;  men  who  we  know 
never  make  a  drawing,  and  who  spoil  their 
clerks'  designs  only  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
their  elastic  consciences.  These  are  promi- 
nent members  of  the  profession — these  are 
our  examples.  No  wonder  that  a  profes- 
sional critic  is  regarded  as  cantankerous  or 
spoken  of  as  disagreeable.  The  sting  of  his 
criticism,  as  the  Times  said  of  the  Galway 
judgment,  lies  in  its  truth,  and  the  thin-skinned 
professors  no  doubt  feel  the  sting,  but  do  not 
exactly  perceive  the  truth.  The  cure  for  this 
unwholesome  sensitiveness,  we  believe,  lies  in 
criticism,  plenty  of  it,  deep,  broad,  and  tech- 
nical, general,  and  speciiic.  It  is  because 
architects  have  been  so  long  exempt  from 
hearing  opinions  of  their  works  freely  ex- 
pressed that  they  have  become  so  tender 
about  them.  And  yet  what  art  is  so  public — 
what  so  justly  open  to  praise  or  censure  ? 
Pictures  and  busts  one  may  avoid  and  yet 
live  ;  but  one  cannot  shut  out  building — it 
forces  itself  on  us  in  the  countrj',  and  liems 
us  in  in  the  town.  Tlie  newspapers  and 
periodicals  may  be  deluged  with  critiques  of 
the  first  that  no  one  need  see  ;  but  that  which 
we  are  all  bound  to  see  is  far  too  sacred  for 
animadversion.  Architecture  must  be  in  a 
deplorably  bad  condition  when  its  professors 
must  needs  shrink  from  the  caustic  to  the 
extent  lately  exhibited.  Wo  heartily  sym- 
pathise with  the  nervous  tenderness  and 
shrinking  sensitiveness  displayed,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  our  wish  that  they  may  soon  gro'iv 
more  hardy,  and  that  their  works  may  follow 
them,  we  shall  examine  in  detail  a  few 
modern  buildings,  extenuating  nothing  nor 
putting  down  aught  in  malice.  It  is  quite 
possible  we  may  tread  on  a  few  tender  places, 
but  we  admit  at  once  that  we  shall  care 
nothing  about  that,  for  architects  have  no 
business  to  be  afflicted  with  any  such  encum- 
brances. They  hurt  us  with  their  works 
right  and  left.  They  take  little  heed  of  the 
annoyance  their  designs  cause  us,  and  we,  in 
our  turn,  sluill  not  stand  measuring  terms  or 
seek  for  words  to  soften  our  opinions  when 
they  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  the  dulcet 
notes  of  plaintive  professors. 


VISIT  TO  THE  LEICESTER  WATER- 
WORKS. 
A  T  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  last  a  large  party 
-^-^  met  under  the  spacious  roof  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Station  to  proceed  to 
Leicester.     The  object  of  their  joui-ney  was 


to  inspect  and  examine  the  waterworks  of 
that  town.  The  majority  of  those  present  on 
the  platform  were  composed  of  that  particular 
class  of  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  known  as  "Students,"  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  party,  were 
invited  to  visit  the  above-mentioned  works  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Hawksley,  who  is  engineer 
to  the  Ijcicester  Waterworks  Company.  It 
was  under  his  superintendence  that  the  whole 
of  the  works  were  designed  and  carried  out, 
and  there  was,  consequently,  a  singular  pro- 
priety in  selecting  them  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Several  ladies  started  from  London,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fairer  sex  who 
participated  in  the  trip  were  residents  of 
Leicester  or  the  neighbourhood.  Among 
those  present  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
— The  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (Mr.  Hawksley)  and  Mrs.  Hawksley, 
Mr.  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  Past  President ;  M'r. 
Abernethy,  Mr.  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Bruce, 
Members  of  Council ;  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  Honorary  Architect ;  Mr.  James 
Forrest,  Secretary ;  Mr.  Allport,  Major- 
Bolton,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Bart.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Edward  Ellis,  Mr.  FiUiter,  Mr. 
Gabrielli,  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,. 
Mr.  AVm.  Gibson,  Mr.  John  Gunson,  Mi-. 
Geo.  Robert  Hall,  Mr.  W.  U.  Heygate,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Heygate,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Letheby,  Mr.. 
Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
John  S.  Valentine,  Mrs.  and  !Miss  Vignoles, 
Mr.  George  Baines  and  a  lady,  Mr.  Billson 
and  a  lady,  Mr.  Charles  Bowman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clephan,  Mr.  and  Miss  Crow,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ellis  and  a  lady.  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ellis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Major  Knight  aud 
a  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  the  Mayor  of 
Leicester  and  Miss  Stafford,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Stretton,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  l\Iiss  Tebbutt,  Mi-. 
Viccars,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams. 

A  journey  of  two  hours  and  a  lialf  brought 
the  visitors  to  the  town  of  Leicester.  At  the 
railway  station  a  number  of  vehicles,  exceed- 
ingly well  horsed,  were  in  readiness,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  party  were  soon  speedily 
seated,  and  the  whole  cortege  rattled  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  the  residents,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  thoroughfares,  and' 
the  numerous  faces  at  the  windo^ws.  A 
pleasant  drive  of  an  hour,  in  spite  of  a  little 
dust,  the  inevitable  drawback  to  all  country 
excursions,  terminated  at  tlie  destination, 
where  not  only  the  actual  works  themselves, 
but  marquees,  bands,  banners,  and  other 
agreeable  accessories  proved  to  the  visitors 
that  their  presence  had  not  only  been  expected 
but  desired. 

Slutual  introductions  having  passed  be- 
tween the  metropolitan  and  rural  contingents 
of  the  party,  the  majority  of  tlie  male  portion 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  President,  who- 
proceeded  to  the  reservoir,  and  commenced  a 
clear  running  description  of  the  whole  of  the 
engineering  operations  which  had  been  carried 
out  in  supplying  Leicester  with  a  constant 
service  of  pure  water.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  place  before  our  readers  a  succinct  notice 
of  the  history  of  the  waterworks,  so  that 
the  general  features  wliich  characterise  them 
may  be  well  understood. 

The  manufacturing  population  of  the  town 
of  Leicester  has,  by  the  last  census,  reached 
a  total  of  100,000  people.  The  waterworks 
by  which  the  town  is  now  supplied  have  been 
constructed  on  the  constant  service  system,  to 
meet  the  future  requirements  of  160,000  people 
in  years  of  extreme  droughts.  They  are  made 
in  two  sections — the  older  one  at  Thornton, 
about  nine  miles  west  of  the  town,  and  the 
newer  one  at  Bradgate  Park,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  the  town.  They  both  depend  upon 
rain-fall  gathered  into  large  impounding  reser- 
voirs. The  former  operates  by  gravitation, 
whilst  the  latter  requires  the  aid  of  pumping 
machinery.  It  was  to  the  latter  and  larger 
work  that  the  visit  was  made.  In  the  case  of 
both  works  the  water  is  filtered  by  the  most 
improved  method  before  it  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  main  pipes  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
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to  its  destination.  The  water  siu-face  of  the 
imjjounding  reservoirs  covers  200  acres,  and 
the  contents  of  these  reservoii-s  exceed 
800,000,000  gallons.  The  Bradgate  reservoir 
is  about  one'  mile  in  length,  and  is  at  its 
broadest  part  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width. 
The  embankment  is"  between  40ft.  and  .'lOft. 
high,  and  is  about  7C0  yards  long,  and  forms 
an  artificial  dam  to  the  beautiful  valley  at 
the  foot  of  IJradgate  Park,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  E.arl  of  .Stam- 
ford and  'Warrington.  The  public  I'oad  lead- 
ing from  lA^iccster  to  Charnwood  Forest  is 
carried  along  the  top  of  this  embankment. 
It  is  formed  of  the  alluvial  earth  of  the  valley, 
and  is  secured  by  a  water-tight  puddle  w.all. 
which  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  about  40ft. 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
water  is  controlled  by  a  system  of  valves, 
shafts,  and  tunnels  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  the  safety  <if  the  reservoir  is  secured  by 
a  weir  .an<l  bywash,  over  the  latter  of  which 
is  constructed  a  Gothic  bridge,  executed  in 
the  green  granite  which  forms  a  distinguish- 
ing geological  feature  of  the  neighbourhood. 
From  the  reservoir  the  water  is  conducted  by 
iron  pipes  to  four  largo  filter-beds  of  an 
ornamental  ch.aracter,  whence,  after  under- 
going a  ]>erfect  claiification,  it  passes  to  a 
central  pure-water  tank,  of  hexagonal  shape, 
and  thence  to  two  double-cylinder  expansive 
steam-engines,  each  of  80  horse-power,  built 
and  erected  by  Messrs.  jSielson  Brothers  of 
Glasgow.  These  engines,  with  their  four 
boilers,  are  placed  in  a  verj'  handsome  engine 
house,  designed  in  the  Mediajval  style,  and 
provided  with  a  tall  tower,  which  is  carried 
up  to  a  height  sufficient  to  conceal  within  it 
the  boiler  chimney,  and  gives  access  to  a 
gallery  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
tlie  surrounding  country.  From  this  point  of 
vantage  it  is  e.isy  to  perceive  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  artistic  taste  characterises  the 
relative  disposition  of  the  filter  beds,  the 
pure  water  tank,  and  the  storage  resei'voir. 
In  fact,  the  whole  arr.ingement  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  our  engi- 
neers are  quite  capable  of  comprehending 
the  orn.amcntal  as  well  as  the  constructive 
p.art  of  their  business.  The  only  thing  need- 
ful is  the  funds,  and  the  company  do  not 
appear  to  luive  grudged  anything  in  the  way 
of  expense  that  could  enhance  a  work  the 
whole  county  may  feel  justly  proud  of. 

The  engines  are  each  adapted  to  raise  1,200 
gallons  per  minute  either  into  the  service 
reservoir  situated  at  New  Parks,  or  more 
directly  into  the  town,  as  the  conditions  of 
distribution  may  require.  The  reservoir  is 
vaulted  over  and  contains  two  million  gallons 
of  water.  It  is  intended  to  be  ultimately 
supplemented  by  a  second  service  reservoir 
to  be  situated  on  the  Bradgate  Main  at  a 
place  called  Gilroes.  The  conduit  mains  are 
about  If)  miles  in  length,  and  vary  in  diameter 
from  ISin.  to24in.,  and  the  system  of  distri- 
bution is  very  general,  and  extends  to  a 
length  of  (10  or  70  miles.  The  capabilities  of 
the  undertaking  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
rain-fall  of  the  district  and  tlie  area  of  the 
•watersheds.  The  average  rain-fall  is  about 
21)in.,  but  this  is  reduced  by  re-evaporation 
to  a  net  quantity  of  about  14in.,  and  on  the 
mean  of  three  consecutive  dry  years  of  ex- 
ceptional char.acter  the  available  quantity 
is  found  to  be  further  reduced  to  about  9in. 
As,  however,  the  watersheds  conqirise  11 
or  12  square  miles,  this  minimum  amount  of 
rain-fall  produces  a  daily  quantity  of  four 
million  gallons,  which  is  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  200,000  people,  at  the  economical 
rate  of  20  gallons  each,  or  of  160,000  people 
at  the  more  extravagant  rate  of  2o  gallons 
each. 

The  inspection  having  terminated,  the 
party,  numbering  ui)wardsof  200,  adjourned 
at  about  4  p.m.  to  a  large  marquee,  where  a 
very  substantial  .and  rcrhcrrh,'  cold  collation 
was  laid  out  liy  the  orders  of  Mr.  Ilawkslcy. 
As  the  time  for  the  return  to  London  was 
fixed,    the   speeches   were    limited  in  both 


number  and  duration.  Those  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Chairman  of  the  Waterworks, 
who  speaks  himself  remarkably  well  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Leicester,  and  of  Mr. 
Forrest,  the  indefatigable  and  genial  Secretary 
of  the  Institution,  were  the  most  prominent, 
and  received  with  all  the  honours  they  merited. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the 
undertaking  has  been  devised  and  carried  out 
by  the  directors  of  the  company  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit,  and  with  the  utmost  regard  to 
its  efficiency  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  To  Mr.  Ellis,  the  Chairman 
of  the  company,  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester 
arc  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  energy 
and  perseverance  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  tlie  company,  but  also  for  the  very  re- 
markable talents  he  displayed  when,  at  the 
request  of  his  brother  directors,  he  xmder- 
took  the  duty  of  controlling  the  practical 
operations  which  had  devolved  on  the  com- 
pany by  the  withdrawal  of  the  original 
contractors.  It  is  always  somewhat  difficult 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  cost  of  an  engineering 
work  of  magnitude  similar  to  that  we  have 
been  describing,  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  cost  of  one  is  no  criterion  of  what 
may  be  the  cost  of  another.  But  taking  the 
price  of  land  and  all  other  contingencies  into 
consideration,  the  cost  of  the  Leicester  Water- 
works has  not  fallen  short  of  £1.30,000.  At 
a  little  after  10  p.m.  the  whole  party  arrived 
safely  at  their  original  starting  point,  having 
spent  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  twelve 
hours. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  OF  APvT 
IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

AMONG  the  m.any  indications  of  the 
revival  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
art  by  the  public,  not  the  least  favourable  is 
the  perception  of  the  value  of  sketches  and 
drawings.  Pictures  are  a  luxury,  and  their 
possession  must  always  be  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively limited  class,  but  sketches  even  by 
the  most  eminent  men  are  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  if  only  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  prefer  a  good  sketch 
to  a  bad  picture,  the  gain  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  advancement  of  art  will  be  con- 
siderable. An  exhibition  was  opened  on 
IMonday  last  at  the  Dudley  (Jallery,  wliioh  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  mark  what 
in  America  would  be  called  a  new  departure, 
and  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  public 
taste  as  well  as  benefiting  some  of  oiir  most 
deserving  and  least  known  artists.  The 
Exhibition  consists  entirely  of  works  of  art  in 
black  and  white,  and  comprises  pencil-draw- 
ings, sketches  in  charcoal,  chalks,  sepia, 
Indian  ink,  pen  and  ink,  mezzotint,  and 
wood  engravings,  etchings,  and  every  form 
of  reproduction  without  the  use  of  colour. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  first  exhibi- 
tion, the  exhibits  are  very  unequal  in  merit, 
and  there  are  some  defects  in  arrangement 
.and  classification,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  an 
extremely  interesting  collection,  and  will 
very  well  repay  careful  examination.  The 
numbers  in  the  catalogue  extend  to  ,il2,  but 
this  does  not  represent  the  number  of  draw- 
ings exhibited,  as  in  many  cases  several  are 
placed  in  one  frame.  i3y  far  the  finest 
sketches  are  those  by  foreigners,  chiefly 
Frenchmen,  who  greatly  excel  in  this  branch 
of  art.  The  chalk  drawings  by  M.  ITIer- 
mitte,  "  Dragging  the  Pond  "  (io.3),  and  the 
"  Vimeral"  (154),  are  of  the  highest  dcgi-ee 
of  merit,  and  the  colour  and  sentiment, 
especially  of  the  last,  are  admirable.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  landscape  by  the  same 
artist,  "  A  Village  near  Chateau  Thierry  " 
(12S);  it  is  really  wonderful  how  much 
colour  anil  <listauce  is  expressed  by  merely 
black  and  white.  ]\I.  Laugcc  exhibits  several 
portraits:  that  of  Professor  Jowett  (21)  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  happy;  the  Professor  wears 
a  simpering  air  which  docs  not  at  all  become 
him  ;  the  portrait  of  H.  I>.  Brabazon  (148) 
is,  however,  a  noble  work,  and  the  likeness  has 
evidently  been   well  caught.      ^I.   Maxime 


Lalanne  has  a,  frame  of  vigorous  pencil 
sketches,  mostly  of  architectural  subjects  (11 ),  , 
"  A  View  of  tlie  Pare  Monceau  before  its 
Restoration "  (138),  and  some  etchings,  all 
very  effectively  dr.awn.  Mr.  Poynter  sends 
a  large  charcoal  cartoon  of  his  "Perseus and 
Andromeda,"  as  well  as  a  study  for  the 
figure  of  Andromeda.  The  defects  of  the 
picture  are  not  so  obvious  in  the  cartoon  as 
in  the  finished  work,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  comparative  failure ;  the  figure  of 
Andromeda  is  beautifully  drawn,  but  is 
uninteresting,  a-s  it  is  in  the  picture. 
Mr.  F.  Leighton  exhibits  four  drawings,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  a  study  for  the 
head  of  young  (iiotto  (444),  made  in  Rome  in 
18.')3,  for  his  pictirre  of  "  The  Procession  of 
Cimabuc,"  the  first  painting  exhibited  by  the 
artist  in  England.  j\lr.  F.  Walker  has  a 
charming  drawing  (483),  an  illustration  of 
an  episode  in  Mr.  ISlack's  novel,  "AD.aughtcr 
of  Heth,"  and  the  original  cartoon  for  the 
large  poster  advertising  "  The  Woman  in 
AVhite"  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  with  which 
most  Londoners  are  familiar,  besides  proofs 
of  his  clever  illustrations  to  jMiss  Thackeray's 
tales  in  the  Conihill  Magazine.  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  contributes  a  study  for  a  picture 
(453),  not  in  the  catalogue,  of  "Venus 
Concordia,"  in  pencil,  slightly  heightened  by 
a  tint  in  his  usually  careful  manner,  but 
rather  sickly  in  sentiment.  The  figures  are 
well  drawn,  but  .archaic,  and  the  allegory,  like 
most  allegories,  is  not  very  intelligible.  Mr. 
Jones's  other  contribution  (431)  is  a  .study  of 
three  heads,  intended  for  a  picture,  which 
remind  one  forcibly  of  Raphael's  careful 
sketches. 

A  novel  feature  in  the  Exhibition  is  a  series 
of  drawings  upon  wood,  chiefly  contributed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the 'Vrn/i^/e,  being  draw- 
ings executed  for  that  paper  by  various  artists, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  Small,  Mr.  Pinwell, 
Mr.  H.  Vi'.  Brewer,  and  others.  It  is  open 
to  question  whether  this  innovation  is  a 
judicious  one.  A  drawing  may  look  very 
well  upon  the  wood,  but  may  make  a  very  in- 
different picture  when  it  comes  to  be  engraved, 
and  the  surface  of  the  wood  block  gives  a 
peculiar  softness  to  the  drawing  which  is 
entirely  lost  when  it  is  engraved  and  trans- 
ferred to  paper. 

The  sketches  by  the  late  John  Leech  con- 
clusively show  how  much  that  somewhat 
over-rated  man  was  indebted  to  the  skill  of 
the  wood  engraver  for  the  reputation  he 
acquired  as  a  caricaturist.  The  sketches  are 
merely  suggestions,  and  those  who  remember 
the  drawings  as  they  appeared  in  Punch  will 
have  some  little  difficulty  in  identifying  them 
with  these  sketches. 

In  striking  contrast  as  to  workmanship  are 
the  careful  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  Mr.  G. 
Du  Maurier,  ]Mr.  Leech's  successor.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  finish  and  beauty  of  these 
drawings,  which  arc  .about  twice  the  size  of 
the  woodcuts  in  I'nnch,  the  originals  being 
drawn  upon  paper  and  then  transferred  to 
the  wood  blocks  by  photography.  Mr.  Du 
IMaurier,  it  must  bo  admitted,  is  not  a  carica- 
turist in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  his 
figures  are  too  true  to  nature,  and  he  is  want- 
ing in  breadth  of  humouf,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  thoroughness  and 
artistic  quality  of  his  work,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  so  much  thought  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  these  ephemeral  sketches. 

In  etchings  the  Exhibition  is  particularly 
strong.  The  palm  must  certainly  bo  awarded 
to  those  by  ISI.  Meryan,  whose  command  over 
this  difficult  branch  of  art,  as  shown  more 
particularly  in  the  series  of  illustrations  of 
old  Paris  on  tlie  screen  in  front  of  the  door, 
is  simply  marvellous. 

Mr.  Whistler  has  a  number  of  etchings  lent 
by  Mr.  J.  Anderson  Rose,  chiefly  of  scenes 
on  the  Thames,  of  very  great  merit,  the 
shipping  and  houses  beautifully  drawn.  M. 
Jacqueniart's  etchings  have  mostly  appeared 
in  that  excellent  ])ublication  the  "  Gazette  des 
Beaux  iUts."    22y,  after  a  picture  by  Ilals, 
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of  a  soldier  and  a  young  woman,  is  especially 
to  be  remarked  for  its  delicacy  of  tone. 

We  have  not  sufficient  space  to  enumerate 
the  whole  of  the  drawings  which  deserve 
attention,  comprising  as  they  do  contributions 
from  Legros,  Field  Talfourd,  Simeon 
Solomon,  E.  W.  Cooke,  Westlake,  II.  S. 
IMarks,  and  other  well-known  names,  but 
would  direct  attention  to  the  drawings  for 
tiles  (37i-5  and  38C-7)  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Cole- 
man, which  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the 
International  Exhibition.  The  drawing  is 
remarkably  free  and  unaffected,  and  the 
design  very  well  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  ^ORKS 
REPORT,   1871. 

IN  previous  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
prepare  a  report  up  to  the  30th  of  June  in 
each  year.  It  was,  however,  deemed  desir- 
able last  year  to  alter  the  date,  and  power 
having  been  obtained  from  Parliament  to  do 
so,  the  report  published  in  June  last  was 
supplemented  by  that  now  before  us,  which 
embraces  the  second  half  of  1871  ;  and  in 
future  the  report  and  abstract  of  accounts 
will  be  for  the  year  corresponding  with  the 
calendar  ending  on  the  31st  of  December. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  system  of  main 
intercepting  sewers,  and  two  of  the  three 
lines  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river — viz., 
the  high  and  middle  level  sewers,  have  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years. 
(Jn  the  northern  low  level  line  there  still 
remain  some  connections  of  sewers  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  these,  having  in  many  cases  to  be 
carried  out  through  some  of  the  most  crowded 
city  thoroughfares,  are,  though  not  extensive, 
difficult  and  tedious  in  their  execution. 
"Various  minor  sewerage  works  have  been 
either  completed  or  advanced  during  the 
period  embraced  by  the  report.  Among 
these  were  987ft.  of  sewer  in  Narrow-street 
and  Commercial-road  East,  and  a  recon- 
struction of  1,570ft.  of  brick  sewer  in 
Queen-street,  Hammersmith,  at  a  cost,  re- 
spectively, of  £1,840  and  £2,400.  The  outlet 
at  the  head  of  Hammersmitli  Creek  has  also 
been  extended  to  a  point  about  80ft.  farther 
from  the  rear  of  the  houses  abutting  upon  it. 
With  regard  to  utilisation  of  sewage,  the 
Board  is  still  in  the  same  position  as  at  the 
publication  of  its  last  report.  The  rejection 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Bills  intro- 
duced by  the  Board  and  the  Metropolis 
Sewage  and  Essex  Reclamation  Company 
with  a  view  to  terminate  the  agreement 
between  them  leaves  the  hands  of  the  Board 
still  tied,  and  prevents,  so  long  as  the  original 
concession  to  the  company  remains  in  force, 
any  further  steps  being  taken  in  dealing  with 
the  sewage  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 
The  experiment  of  allowing  the  Native  Guano 
Company  to  erect  at  their  own  cost  and  risk 
■works  at  Crossness  to  enable  them  to  treat  a 
portion  of  the  sewage  there  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
process  is  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  forward  con- 
dition to  admit  of  an  opinion  being  formed  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  its  proving  successful. 

Nothing  new  with  regard  to  the  Albert  and 
Victoria  Embankments  appears  on  the  report, 
except  a  record  of  the  partial  completion  of 
the  ornamental  groimds  thereon,  wliich  were 
opened  in  July  last,  and  which,  the  Board 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  The  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment is  progressing,  and  wiU  probably  be 
completed  some  time  next  year.  Queen 
Victoria-street,  after  being  obstructed  for 
months  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way, was  opened  in  November  last,  and  is 
completed,  except  where  the  neglect  or 
obstinacy  of  the  Probate  Office  prevents. 
The  Stingo-lane  improvement  at  the  date  of 
the  report  was  also  partly  completed. 

The  Board  is  stiU  dii'ecting  its  attention  to 
the  acquisition  of    the   commons  and  open 


spaces  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  them   intact.     Hamp- 
stead  Heath    is   satisfactorily    disposed   of ; 
Blackheath    has    also    been     placed     under 
authority,  and  the  nuisances  of  various  kinds 
which  so  long   existed  there  are  abolished  ; 
and  Shepherds'   Bush  Common  is  being  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  public.     Tlie  Board 
has  also  presented  memorials  to  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  Plumstead  and 
Bostal  Commons  ;   but  the  proceedings  have 
been  and  are   delayed  owing  to  differences 
among  those  claiming  to  be  interested.     A 
di-aft  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  various 
commons     in     Hackney     and    the    adjacent 
neighbourhood  has  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  1)y  whom 
it  is  thought  it  will    shortly   be   approved. 
The   open    spaces   in   this   scheme    embrace 
London   Fields,  Hackney   Downs,   Hackney 
Common,  Stoke  Newington  Common,  Clapton 
Common,  and  parcels  of  waste  land  at  or  near 
Dalston-laue  and   tirove-street,  the   greater 
part  of  which  are  at  present  in  such  a  state 
as  materially  to  affect  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district.     Steps  have  been, 
or  are  being,  taken  also  for  the  preservation 
and  management  of   Clapham   and  Wands- 
worth Commons. 

The  Board  appears  by  no  means  to  ad- 
vantage, in  our  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
Epping  Forest  difficulty.  Its  usual  jealousy 
of  the  City  of  London  is  evinced  by  its  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  in  introducing  Bills  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  the  manorial  and  other 
rights  over  the  forest,  and  to  provide  funds 
for  preserving  it  as  a  place  of  public  recrea- 
tion. The  Board  affects  to  be  contented  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Government  in  the 
matter,  and  reminds  the  Corporation  of 
London  that  it  (the  Board)  has  been  entrusted 
by  Parliament  with  the  duty  which  the  Cor- 
poration has  unwarrantably  taken  upon  itself. 
The  street  improvements  still  projected  by 
the  Board,  and  for  which  Parliamentary 
powers  are  being,  or  are  to  be,  sought  are,  the 
new  thoroughfare  from  New  Oxford-street 
to  Old-Street,  thence  to  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  from  the  latter  point  to  Bethnal 
Green-road;  the  widening  of  High-street, 
Shoreditoh,  of  the  thoroughfare  from  the 
Wapping  entrance  of  the  London  Docks  to 
Little  Tower-hill,  of  the  Edgware  and 
Harrow  Roads,  and  of  Newington  Butts. 

The  Fire  Brigade  is  being  gradually  ex- 
tended. The  strength  of  the  brigade  is  at 
present — 50  fire  engine  stations,  93  fire  escape 
stations,  4  floating  stations,  51  telegraph  lines, 
82  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  3  floating  steam 
fire  engines,  1  iron  barge  to  carry  a  land  steam 
fire  engine,  8  large  land  steam  fire  engines, 
17  small  land  steam  fire  engines,  10  seven- 
inch  manual  fire  engines ;  56  six-inch  manual 
fire  engines;  13  under  six-inch  manual  fire 
engines,  104  fire  escapes,  387  firemen. 
The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the 
several  watches  kept  up  throughout  the 
metropolis  is  107  by  day,  and  169  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  276  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  the  number  of  those  sick,  injured, 
on  leave,  or  imder  instruction,  is  generally 
about  40;  the  remaining  men  are  available 
for  general  work  at  fires.  The  total  number 
of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received 
during  the  year  1871  has  been  2,046.  Of  these 
124  were  false  alarms,  80  proved  to  be  only 
chimney  alarms,  and  1,842  were  calls  for 
fires,  of  which  207  resulted  in  serious  damage, 
■and  1,635  in  slight  damage.  The  quantity  of 
water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  during  the 
ye.ar  was  16,204,547  gallons. 

We  never  before  remember  a  report  of  the 
Board  issued  so  long  after  date.  Many  of  the 
matters  to  which  it  alludes  are  now  either 
disposed  of,  or  have  assumed  other  aspects. 
The  issue  of  a  report  from  June  to  December, 
1871,  in  June  1872,  is  a  piece  of  inexcusable 
negligence,  and  receives  a  tacit  rebuke  from 
a  stupid  printer's  blunder,  by  which,  it  is 
dated,  "  June  to  December,  1872  "! 


CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     GREAT 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTS.— XIV. 

By  J.  B.  Wakikg. 

SCAMOZZI,  A.  DA  PONTE,  AND  LONGHENA. 

VICENZA,  which  gave  a  Palladio  to  Italy, 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  his  cotem- 
porary  and  successor,  Vincenzo  Scamozzi, 
who  was  born  m  1552  at  Vicenza,  wlierc  his 
father,  Giovan-Domenico,  practised  as  an 
architect.  Vincenzo  pursued  his  studies 
under  his  father,  and  appears  to  have  been 
employed  at  a  very  early  age  in  his  native 
town  in  designing  buildings  for  some  of  the 
citizens. 

He  is  stated  to  have  been  professionally 
engaged  at  Venice  inl569,  atthe  clmrchof  San 
Salvatore  ;  if  so,  he  was  then  only  seventeen. 
But  as  the  chvrrch  was  rebuilt  liy  T.  Lom- 
bardo  and  Sansovino,  and  the  fa(;ade   is  by 
Sardi  (1663),  he  was  probably  acting  only  as 
an  assistant  to  Sansovino,  who  died  in  1570, 
and  whose  works,  and  those  of  Palladio,  at 
Venice,    he   is   said  to  have  studied  closely. 
In  Predari's  "  Guide  to  Venice  "  Scamozzi  is 
stated   to  have   opened  the   lantern   of  the 
cupola,  to  give  increased  light,  in  the  year 
1574.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  composed 
a  treatise  on  "Perspective  and  Scene  Paint- 
ing."    His  first  visit  to  Rome  was  in  1579, 
where    he    applied    himself    assiduously    to 
drawiug   the   ancient  remains,   and    studied 
mathematics    under    the    celebrated    Padre 
Clavius.     After  a  residence  there  of  eighteen 
months  he  proceeded  to   Naples,  where  he 
continued  his  di-awing  from  antique  remains. 
About  the  year  1581  he  fixed  upon  Venice 
as  the  most  suitable   place   for   putting  his 
knowledge   to   practical   account,  and   com- 
menced his  career  in  that  city  by  designing 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Niccolo  da  Ponte 
in  the   church   of  S.   INI.  della  Caritii,  since 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  facade. 
He  also  wrote  the   descriptions  to   Pitoni's 
engravings  of  Rome,  which  brought  him  into 
special  notice  by  the  learning  and  knowledge 
they  displayed.    (L'antichitil  di  Roma  con  40 
vedutc  in  rame  per  Pitoni.  Venezia,  1582-5.) 
Palladio    having    but     lately    died    (1580), 
Scamozzi   seems   almost    naturally    to    have 
taken  his    place   in  the    estimation  of  the 
Venetians  as  an   .architect,    and  the  Senate 
having  decreed  the  erection  of  the  "  Procurazie 
Nuove "   in   1582,   gave  the  commission  to 
Scamozzi,  who  commenced  building  in  1584. 
About  this   time   he   was  also  employed  to 
complete  the  interior  of  Palladio's  last  work, 
the  theatre  at  Vicenza,  for  which  he  designed 
the  coloured  perspective  scenes  which   still 
are  to  be  seen  there,  and  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  ideas  as  to  stage  scenery,  which  were 
of  a  very   simple   and  rudimentary  nature. 
However,  so  much  was  his  work  esteemed  at 
the  time    that  he  was  engaged  to  design  a 
theatre  at  Sabionetta  (Mantua)  for  the  Duke 
Vespasian  Gonzaga. 

Besides  the  important  additions  to  the 
Library,  in  wliich  he  departed  from  Sanso- 
vino's  original  design,  and  formed  three 
stories  of  the  three  orders,  instead  of  two, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  shortly,  Scamozzi 
designed  various  remarkable  edifices  in 
Venice,  such  as  the  fine  Palazzo  Contarini 
dei  Scrigni,  in  an  effective  columnar  style, 
built  about  the  year  1609.  The  Church  of 
San  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  commenced  by 
Palladio,  was  continued  and  altered  from  his 
designs;  the  present  facade  is  by  Andrea 
Tiroli,  an  architect  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Various  portions  of  the  Arsenal,  and  the 
Church  and  Hospit.al  of  S.  Lazzaro  de'Men- 
dicanti,  built  between  1601  — 1636,  con- 
siderably altered  from  the  original  design. 
The  magnificent  m.ausoleum  of  the  Doge 
jNIarino  Grimani,  with  sculpture  in  bronze 
and  marble  by  Campagna.  A  very  beautiful 
door  in  the  room  called  "anti-collegio,"  in 
the  Duc.ll  Palace,  with  sculpture  by  Vittoria. 
At  Padua,  the  Church  of  S.  Gaetano.  The 
Palazzo  Nuovo  or  della  Ragione,  at  Bergamo; 
his  design  left  incomplete,  and  the  upper 
portion  an  addition  of  later  date.  At  Vicenza 
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the  Palazzo  Trissino,  considered  to  be  one  of 
his  best  designs,  but  left  unfinished,  and  the 
only  completed  fai^ade  jjlaeed  in  so  narrow  a 
street  as  to  be  seen  at  a  disadvantaso.  The 
Palazzo  Trento,  also  by  him,  is  in  a  plain  good 
style.  At  (Jenoa,  the  Palazzo  Kavaschieri. 
At  Florence,  the  Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzi.  At 
^lonselice,  the  A'illa  Duodo,  and  some  small 
churches.  At  Salzburg,  the  Cathedral,  a  very 
noble  specimen  of  the  Revival,  is  generally 
ascribed  to  him  ;  it  is  on  the  model  of  S. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  was  completed  in  the 
.same  year  as  that  great  Cathedral,  i.e.,  1(114. 
Kugler,  in  his  "  Kunstgesehichte,"  states  that 
it  was  originally  designed  by  a  certain  Santino 
8oI,ari,  but,  according  to  Nagler  ("  Kiinstler's 
Lexicon "  s.v.  Scamozzi),  Scamozzi  made 
drawings  for  the  design,  which  Solari  appears 
to  have  carried  out  with  many  alterations  of 
liis  own. 

As  a  milit.ary  engineer  he  constructed  the 
strong  fortifications  of  Palma  Nuova,  in 
I'riuli,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
1  .'i'.);>.  AmicLst  all  the  business  which  occupied 
him  incessantly  as  a  ])r.actical  architect, 
he  commenced  his  illustrated  work,  to  be 
called  '•  Architettura  Universale,"  the  idea  of 
which  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  journey 
he  made  into  Europe,  when  he  formed  one  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Republic  of  Venice  to 
Sigisuiund,  King  of  Poland,  about  the  year 
1  •").s.S,  when  he  took  advantage  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  various  great  cities,  and  in- 
t('nded  to  make  a  selection  of  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  Europe,  forming  a  kind  of  archi- 
tectural history.  This  interesting  work  he 
was  engaged  upon  up  to  the  time  of  his 
ileath,  which  occurred  at  Venice  in  KiKi,  a 
few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
six  books  of  his  "Idea  derArchitetture,"  &c. 

Scamozzi  has  been  very  differently  criticised 
by  writers  on  architecture,  some  speaking  of 
his  style  in  terms  of  great  admiration,  whilst 
with  others  he  finds  little  favour.  Retween 
the  two,  we  venture  to  think,  is  a  fair  middle 
point  to  place  him  ;  his  designs  are  certainly 
vastly  inferior  in  conception  to  those  of 
Sansovino  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  careful  in 
avoiding  faults,  and  his  detail  is  very  good. 
As  regards  the  work  by  which  (next  to  .Salz- 
burg Cathedral)  he  is  principally  to  be  judged 
— viz.,  the  Procurazie  Nuove  at  Venice — it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  deviation  from 
■Sansovino's  facj.ade  of  the  Library,  of  which 
his  work  forms  a  continuation,  is  to  be 
lamented ;  yet  not  only  was  there  the  natural 
disinclination,  probably,  of  merely  copying 
his  predecessor's  work,  however  excellent  in 
Itself,  but  we  should  remember  that  he  had 
also  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  Piazza 
already  built  by  Maestro  Buouo,  the  Ber- 
ganiasci  and  P.  Lombardo,  which  already 
consisted  of  three  distinct  stories,  and  with 
which  his  own  design  ought  necessarily  to  har- 
monise, as  it  formed  already  one  side  of  the 
great  Piazza  :  thus  he  appears  to  have  carried 
on  Sansovino's  two  first  stories  with  little 
deviation  ;  but  Sansovino's  great  frieze  and 
finely-broken  sky-line  disappear  ami  are 
replaced  by  another  arcaded  story  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a  poor 
cornice  and  a  straight,  monotonous  sky-line. 
"We  should  say  that  Scamozzi  was  a  good 
architect,  but  not  of  an  artistic  genius,  such 
as  characterised  his  groat  predecessor  at 
Venice,  Sansovino.  As  a  writer  on  architec- 
ture he  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  take  a  general  view  of  art  in  his  proposed 
work,  the  "  Idea  del' Architettura  Univer- 
sale," the  published  portion  of  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  bear  out  the  title  of  the  book, 
since  it  is  little  more  than  a  ri/ai-rinmnito  and 
extension  of  former  works  on  architecture. 

Two  other  architects  designed  buildings 
very  characteristic  of  the  Venetian  style,  and 
no  one  can  have  visited  Venice,  that  city  of 
romance,  without  carrj-ing  .away  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  Bridge  of  the  Rialto,  and 
S.  I\L  della  Salute,  by  da  Ponte  and  Ijonghena 
respectively.  The  Rialto  is  usually  described  as 
being  built  by  Antonio  da  Ponte,  in  1 08y — 91. 
The  span  of  the  arch  is  about  'JUft.,   and  its 


height  from  the  water  24ft.  ;  the  bridge  itself 
is  divided  into  three  ways,  the  centr.al  one 
being  about  21ft.  wide,  and  the  side  ways  lift. 
The  .shops  on  each  side  are  about  l.'Sft.  wide. 
The  bridge  is  most  original,  effective,  and 
picturesque,  so  much  so  that  we  hardly 
regret  the  failure  of  Giocondo's,  Palladio's,  and 
Scamozzi's  designs.  Another  important  work 
by  da  Ponte  is  the  prison  near  the  Ducal 
Palace,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the  celebr.ated 
''  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  also  designed  by  da 
Ponte,  but  .stated  by  Milizia  to  have  been 
completed  by  his  nephew  Antonio  Contini. 
The  prison — which  is  of  excellent  architecture, 
massive,  and  yet  not  heavy,  and  .sufficiently 
severe  to  give  the  idea  of  the  pui'jiose  to 
which  it  was  applied — was  commenced  by  da 
Ponte  in  V)91.  When  the  Ducal  Palace 
suffered  severely  by  fire  in  1.577,  the  Signoria 
consulted  the  most  eminent  Itali.an  architects, 
and  amongst  them  Palladio,  who  recommended 
the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  injured  portions, 
but  da  Ponte  advocated  a  restoration  of  the 
former  design,  retaining  the  undestroyed 
parts,  and  to  him  is  due  the  aspect  of  the  later 
portions  of  the  palace  as  we  now  see  it  ;  and 
the  fine  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  CoUcgio  was 
designed  by  him.  In  l.l79  he  built  that  por- 
tion of  the  Arsenal  called  "  Corderia  della 
Tana,"  a  vast  cordage  walk  about  :V_'i)  yards 
long,  divided  into  three  spacious  naves  by 
bold  and  well-designed  "Tuscan  cohimns. 
These  are  .all  the  buildings  we  can  find 
.ascribed  to  him,  and  the  Rialto,  the  prison, 
and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  stamp  him  as  an 
architect  of  great  artistic  power,  and  have 
connected  him  inseparably  with  our  remem- 
brances of  Venice.  Temanza  (1778)  calls  him 
Antonio  da  Ponte.  His  full  name  appears  to 
have  been  Giovanni  Antonio  da  Ponte:  he  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1.512,  studied  architecture 
under  Scarpagnino,  and  succeeded  him  as 
.architect  to  the  "  Magistrato  del  Sale,"  in 
1.5,58 ;  he  died  in  1597.  His  name  of  "  da 
Ponte  (of  the  bridge"),  may  be  merely  a  sou- 
briquet as  builder  of  the  Rialto,  his  title  to 
which,  however,  is  disputed  byMagrini,  who 
is  inclined  to  assign  it  to  Giovan  Alvise 
Boldii. 

Balthazar  Longhena,  the  architect  of  S. 
M.  della  Salute,  which,  whatever  its  faults 
may  be,  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  effective  of  modern  build- 
ings in  Venice,  has  left  a  great  number  of  works 
in  that  city.  Amongst  them  are  the  P.alazzo 
Paron  and  the  Palazzo  Pesaro,  now  Bevilac- 
qua,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  Venice, 
erected  in  1G79,  for  the  Procurator  Leonardo 
Pesaro,  at  great  cost,  and  formerly  adorned 
with  all  the  appliances  of  art  ;  the  fine 
Palazzo  Rezzonico  ;  the  p.atriarchal  Seminary- 
circa,  1G56,  not  devoid  of  grandeur ;  the 
Palazzo  Giustiniani-Lolin.  The  Chin-ch  of 
the  Scalzi  was  designed  by  him  in  1G80  ;  its 
present  rococo  marble  facade  is  the  work  of 
G.  Sardi.  The  Collegio  Greco  was  designed 
by  Longhena  in  1678.  The  grand  staircase  of 
the  Convent  of  San  Giorgio  INIaggiore  was 
builtbyhim.  The  Church  "  del  Ospedaletto," 
erected  by  him  in  1674,  shows  a  decline 
in  good  art.  The  Church  of  S.  ]\l. 
del  Pianto,  in  a  pl.ainer  style,  was  built 
from  his  designs  between  the  years  1G47  and 
1687.  The  Monument  of  Doge  Giovanni 
Pesaro,  in  the  Church  of  the  Frati,  is  a 
rich  and  elaborate  work,  not  in  the  most  cor- 
rect taste,  however  ;  designed  by  Longhena 
in  1GG9,  the  sculpture  being  by  Melchior 
Barthel.  Less  striking,  but  in  better  style, 
is  the  monument  of  two  Procurators  of  S. 
Mark,  in  the  Church  of  S.  M.  dei'Gesuiti, 
and  the  monument  to  Doge  Domenico  Michel, 
erected  in  1(;:!7.  Other  minor  works  in 
Venice  are  by  him,  and  he  completed,  also, 
Scamozzi's  design  for  the  south  side  of  the 
Piazza  .S.in  Marco. 

Of  all  Longhen.i's  works,  however,  the  one 
on  which  his  position  as  an  artist  depends  is, 
without  doubt,  the  Church  of  S.  ^I.  della 
Salute,  commenced  in  16131,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1682,  and  erected  as  a  votive 
monument  on  the  cessation  of  a  great  pesti- 


lence. It  is  novel  both  in  plan  and  compo- 
sition, its  double  cupola  is  original  and 
ingenious,  and,  although  many  features  in 
the  design  may  be  open  to  severe  criticism  and 
even  condemnation,  it  nevertheless  is  strik- 
ingly effective,  and  is  the  work  of  a  real 
artist — of  one  who  knew  how  to  place  a 
building  well,  and  how  to  combine  its  princi- 
p.al  features  so  as  to  produce  a  pictorial  and 
pleasing  result.  It  receives  additional  effect 
from  the  adjoining  Dogana  di  Mare,  erected, 
from  the  designs  of  G.  Benoni,  between 
1G76 — 82,  which  always  comes  in  at  some 
point  with  the  view  of  the  Church,  and 
materially  adds  to  its  effect. 

In  civic  architecture  Longhena's  Palazzo 
Pesaro,  although  now  in  a  very  miserable 
condition,  presents  many  admirable  points  ; 
it  is  rich,  and  yet  massive  ;  the  rusticated 
basement  is  exceedingly  effective,  and  on  the 
uppermost  range  of  arcades  he  has  repro- 
duced that  unusual  depth  in  the  frieze, 
practised  by  Sansovino  with  such  success  at 
the  Library,  and  has  done  so  with  judgment 
.and  taste.  Ilis  Palazzo  Rezzonico  is  also  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  very  effective.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Longhena 
gives  constant  evidence  of  the  decline  of  art 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  with  him 
may  be  said  to  have  expired  the  thoroughly 
effective  and  pictorial  style  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  Italian  architecture. 


OUR  PRESENT  KXO"V\'LEDGE  OF  BUILDING 

MATERIALS,  AND  HO"W  TO  IMPROVE  IT.' 

Stone  (^Continued). 

WITH  regard  to  sandstones,  the  information 
contained  in  architectural  and  engineering 
handbooks  was  next  to  nothing;  in  fact,  in 
"  Molesworth  "  the  whole  subject  of  sandstones  was 
comprised  in  the  information  that  their  crushing 
strength  was  5,0001b.  to  the  square  inch,  which, 
being  an  easy  round  number  to  remember,  might 
with  equal  reason  be  adopted  as  the  crushing 
strength  of  tiH  stones.  A'ery  little  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  transverse  strength  of  different  kinds 
of  stone,  though  tliere  was  no  doubt  that  some  were 
much  more  capable  than  others  of  taking  a  bending 
stress.  Stone  was  a  material  specLally  unsuited  to 
resist  any  stress  except  compression,  and  it  was  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  ii.ature  of  stone  as  a  building 
material,  by  the  .almost  exclusive  use  of  it  to  the 
best  advantage  (viz.,  under  compression)  by  the 
Medii-eval  builders  that  marked  their  great  superiority, 
as  scientitic  builders,  over  their  predecessors  of  the 
more  refined  Classic  ages.  In  practice,  however, 
we  constantly  found  stone  subjected  to  bending 
stress,  and  that  further  information  under  this  head 
was  required  struck  the  author  very  forcibly  some 
little  time  ago,  on  seeing  some  stone  stairs,  two 
stories  high,  being  carefully  propped  up  with  wood, 
many  of  the  steps  having  split  right  across  close  up 
to  the  wall.  The  steps  were  feather-edged,  of 
Portland  stone,  ll^in.  treads,  and  G^in.  risers,  and 
had  been  exposed  to  the  ordin.ary  traffic  of  an  olBcc 
for  about  sixty-two  years.  The  treads  being  much 
worn,  a  uason  had  been  at  work  cutting  them  down 
at  the  top,  preparatory  to  fixing  an  iron  nosing,  and 
filling  the  treads  up  level  witli  asphalte,  when  the 
step  he  was  at  work  on  cracked  close  up  to  the  wall, 
probably  from  the  jarring  caused  by  the  strokes  of 
the  chisel ;  shortly  after,  several  of  the  steps  above 
cracked  too,  being  no  longer  supported  by  those 
below,  and  being  evidently  unequal  to  do  the  work 
suddenly  thrown  upon  them.  Stairs  with  the  steps 
only  supported  in  the  wall  at  one  end  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  serious  accidents  had  some- 
times occurred  from  their  sudden  failure.  Enough 
had  been  said,  the  author  thought,  to  prove  that 
more  knowledge  was  required  as  to  the  special 
qualities  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  and  their  appli- 
cability to  particular  uses;  but  there  was  still 
another  point  about  which  there  was  not  at  present 
any  certain  knowledge,  namely,  to  what  extent  the 
shape  to  which  stones  were  cut,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  bedded,  affecteil  their  strength. 
Some  few  experiments  on  these  points  had  already 
been  m.ade  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  at  the  instance  of  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  some  of  the  results 
of  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Institute's 
"Transactions."  Capt-iin  Seddon  here  detailed  the 
the  results  of  one  or   two  interesting  experiments 
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to  aacertain  the  effects  of  lead  placed,   as  was  fre- 
quently  done,    between    the    joints    of    cut    stone 
columns,   &c.,  with  the  object   of  distributing  the 
stress  uniformly  over    the  beds  of  the  stone.     The 
experiments    were  made    upon  circular    blocks    of 
Bath  stone  {Box  Ground  and    bottom  bed  Corsham 
Down),  3ft.  long  by   lO^in.   and  loin,  diameter,  or 
one  set  twice  the  area  of  the   other,   the  lead  being 
cut  2in.  less  in  diameter  than  the  beds  of  the  stones 
themselves.     The  results  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  lead  so  placed  between  the  beds  of   the  stones 
reduced  the  bearing  strength  of  a  column  to  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  a  column  of  only  half 
its  sectional  area  in  which  the  stones  were  completely 
"bedded.     On  examining  the  sheets  of  lead  used  in 
the  joints,  the}'  seemed  to  have  been  under  compression 
at  a  very  few  pcfints  onlj',  and  not  to  have  in  any  way 
tended  to  equalise  the  pressure  over  the  area  of  tlie 
joints.      These  experiments  also   seemed  to  indicate 
that  raking  out  the  joints  of  cut  stonework,  to  save 
the  arrises  in  case  of  any  compression  of  the  joints, 
"when  bedded  in  mortar,  should   not  be  carried  too 
far.      Such    questions    were,    at    any    rate,    worth 
investigation.     In  all  experiments  upon  stone  it  was 
essential  to  know  the  exact  description  of  the  stone, 
the  quarry  it  came  from,    and,  if  possible,  the  parti- 
<:ular  bed  in  the  quarry.     The  time  the  specimen 
bad  been  quarried  should  be  stated,  as  some  stones 
when    green   would   stand   very    little    stress,    but 
hardened  considerably,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
when  exposed  to  the  air.     If  the  specific  gravity,  or 
weight  per  cubic  foot,  of  the  specimen  were  given,  it 
would  afford  some  clue  to  the  state  of  the  specimens 
experimented  on. 

CONCRETE. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  stone,  the  author 
referred  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  artificial  stone, 
widely  used  in  the  present  day,  viz.,  concrete.  He 
thought  his  hearers  would  agree  with  him  that  a 
aeries  of  carefully-made  experiments  on  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  concrete  would  be  of  great 
value,  under  varying  conditions,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  lime  and  cement  used,  the  description  of  ballast, 
proportion  of  large  and  small  stuff,  and  mode  of 
mixing.  With  good  Portland  cement,  well-burnt 
and  well-ground,  he  should  use  with  confidence 
for  ordinary  foundations  12  of  ballast  to  1  of 
•cement,  provided  he  was  sure  of  its  being  properly 
■mixed;  but  with  ordinary  workmen,  not  properly 
drilled  in  mixing  the  materials,  10  to  1  would 
probably  be  more  advisable.  It  would  be  well  to 
know  how  much  the  strength  of  concrete  was 
affected  hy  the  different  modes  of  mixing  in  vogue. 
iFor  his  own  part,  he  should  insist  upon  the  mixing 
being  performed  as  follows : — A  yard  measure  to  be 
half  filled  with  ballast,  then  the  measure  of  cement 
to  be  added,  and  the  5'ard  measure  filled  up  to 
the  top  with  ballast.  On  removing  the  measure,  the 
-ingredients  get  partly  mixed,  and  the  cement  did 
not  get  blown  about  so  much  as  when  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  heap ;  it  should  then  be  turned  over  twice 
dry,  and  shovelled  into  a  third  heap,  each  shovelful 
being  sprinkled  from  the  fine  rose  of  a  watering-can 
as  it  was  thrown  on  the  heap,  whence  it  may  then 
be  removed  lo  the  trenches.  Captain  Seddon  here 
exhibited  a  block  of  concrete  which  had  been  broken 
with  a  pick  out  of  a  newly-built  dock  wall,  in  which 
12  to  1  Portland  cement  concrete,  mixed  in 
the  manner  described,  was  employed,  and  bethought 
it  was  strong  enough  for  any  foundations.  In 
making  experiments  the  mixing  should  be  done  in 
feulk,  at  least  half  a  yard  cube  being  mixed  at  a 
time,  and  not  in  small  quantities,  which  were  more 
carefully  prepared  than  would  be  the  case  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  blocks  should  be  at  least  l"2iu.  cube. 

MORTARS. 

Passing  from  concrete  to  mortars,  the  results  of 
some  experiments  made  for  the  Patent  Selenitic 
Mortar  Company  showed  that  in  mortar  matle  with 
common  stone  lime — Burham  or  gray  chalk  lime, 
similar  to  Dorking  lime,  was  used — 3  of  sand 
made  a  stronger  mortar  than  only  2  of  sand,  and 
stronger  again  than  4  of  sand,  which  was 
probably  due  to  3  to  1  being  about  the  point 
&t  which  more  sand  would  weaken  the  cohesive  and 
and  adhesive  properties  of  the  mortar  to  a  greater 
extent  than  its  setting  or  hardening  would  be  pro- 
moted by  increasing  its  porosity.  Witii  selenitic 
mortar,  5  of  sand  was  the  best  mixture  to  resist 
thrust;  then  4,  then  6  of  sand;  but  for  adhesion 
and  to  resist  tensile  stress,  4,  and  then  G,  and 
then  5  of  sand.  From  which  it  was  to  be 
gathered  that  3  to  1  was  the  best  proportion  of 
sand  to  stone  lime  in  common  mortar,  and  6  to 
1  in  selenitic  mortar,  since  the  latter  gave  a 
mortar  possessing  double  the  strength  of  common 
stone  lime  mortar.  However,  in  using  the  selenitic 
mortar  at  Chatham  lately,  tJ  to  1  was  not  found 
to    give    such    good  practical  results  as  4    and    5 


to  1,  which  was  being  now  used.  Although  the 
()  to  1  mortar  set  very  hard,  it  was  so  "  short" 
tiiat  it  took  longer  to  work,  the  loss  of  time  out- 
weighing the  saving  of  sand.  The  proportions  now 
being  used  were  4  to  1  for  exterior  work,  and 
T)  to  1  iu  the  body  of  the  walls.  Mr.  Street 
had,  the  author  believed,  had  some  further  experi- 
ments made  with  the  selenitic  mortar  in  connection 
with  the  new  Law  Courts. 

THE    BEST   MEANS  OF   ADDIHO   TO    OUR    ItNOWLEDQE 
OF    BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  Captain  Seddon  proceeded 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge of  building  materials,  and  the  placing  of  such 
knowledge    on  a  firm  and  unassailable  basis.     He 
said:   I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  in  a  matter 
so   important  to  all  as   the    possession  of  accurate 
information  with  regard  to  the  strength  and  pro- 
perties of  building  materials,  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power  should  do  their  utmost  to  further  the  carrying 
out  of   a  carefully  conducted  series  of  experiments 
on   an  exhaustive  scale,  iu  order,  if  possible,   once 
and  for  ever  to  clear  awaj'  all  doubts   and  doubtful 
theories.     It  was  because  I  felt  that  the  members  of 
this   Institute  were,    above   all  others,  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosecution  of  such  experiments, 
because  I  knew  how  much  depended  on  their  united 
action  in  this  matter,  and  that,  were  they  each  and 
all  to   assist,  the  whole  question  would  soon  be  put 
upon  a  very  different  footing,  that  I  undertook  to 
read  this  paper  here  to-night.     Means  for  carrying 
out    a  complete   series    of    experiments    are   placed 
within  our  reach,  and  of  a  description  which  I  firmly 
believe  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     Having  often 
had  occasion  to  visit  Mr.  Kirkaldy's   testing  works 
at  Southwark,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  immense 
advantage  which    a  public — I  might  almost  say  a 
national— testing  apparatus,  open  to  all,  such  as  he 
has  provided,  has  over  all  private  efforts,  however 
numerous.     I  am  perfecth*  aware  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  machine 
designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.     Prejudice 
and  self-interest   are  always  to   be    found  arrayed 
against  anything  new,   however  successful  it  may 
be,  in  addition  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  opposi- 
tion is    always    to  be   expected  from  the   machine 
refusing  to  give  results  consistent  with  the  theories 
or  interests  of  those  who  are  consulting  the  oracle. 
Different   experimenters   with    different   objects    in 
view,   different  modes  of   conducting  and  recording 
the  experiments,  different  kinds    of  apparatus  em- 
ployed, often  unscientifically  constructed  and  erring 
in  opposite  directions,  must,  perforce,  give  different 
results,  especially  when  recarded  facts  are  read  by 
the   light  of    preconceived  theories.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  single  observer  of  facts,  with  a 
life-long   training   to  the  work,   systematically   re- 
cording  the  results    given  by    a  machine   of  most 
perfect  construction,   capable  of  testing  materials  in 
large  masses,  far    beyond  anything  previously  at- 
tempted.    Such  an  experimenter,  who  has  made  it 
the  study  of  his  life,  is  far  more  capable  of  recording 
and  comparing  facts  with  accuracy  than  one  who 
has  had  no   previous  experience  at  such  work.     A 
comparison  of   the  results  obtained  by  different  ex- 
perimenters with  the  same  machine,  even,  is  generally 
a  hopeless  task,  from   the  absence  of  any  uniform 
system  of  recording  facts  or  conditions,  such  as  the 
temperature,  dryness,  or   exact  nature  of  the  speci- 
men; if  wood,    from    what    part  of    the  tree,   and 
where  grown  ;  if  iron,  the  alteration  in   form,  &c. ; 
if   stone,  the    quarry,   part    of    quarry,   time    since 
quarrying,  &c.      I  look   upon  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  silently 
but  powprfully  working  day  by  day  in  a  special 
lield  of  knowledge,  collecting  and  comparing  facts, 
as  one  of  the  great  levers  always  at  work  to  assist 
the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge.     It  is   i>3'  men 
like  him  that  the  world  at  large  is  constantlj'  being 
benefited,  though  too  often  without  acknowledging 
their  benefactors;  by  men  who,  perceiving  a  great 
want,  and  the  means  of   supplying   it,   devote  the 
whole  of  their  energies  to  proving  the  truth  of  the 
ideas    they   are    impressed   with,    and    persevere  in 
working  them  out  to  a  successful  issue.     If  all  the 
members  of  this  Institute,  especially  those  who  have 
large  works  on  hand,  were  to  cause  but  a  few  ex- 
periments to  be  made,  in    a  short    time  numberless 
facts  would  be  collected    and    compared,     and    the 
range  of  our  knowledge  of  building  materials  would 
be  rapidly  extended. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  who  is  to  pay  for 
the  experiments  suggested — the  builder,  the  archi- 
tect, or  his  client?  The  answer  is,  neither  of  the 
three,  but  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the 
mateiial.  For  instance,  let  us  take  stone.  On  any 
large  work  being  projected,  stone-merchants  and 
quarry-owners,  without  number,  press  the  rival 
claims  of  their  different  stones  upon  the  architect. 
Well,  let  all  who  wish  to  supply  the  material  for  the 


work  send  in  specimens  to  Mr.   Kirkaldy's  works, 
say  three  Gin.  cubes,  three  blocks   (Jin.   by   Gin.  by 
12in.,  and  three  Gin.   by    Gin.  by    18in.     Here  j'ou 
have  the  material  at  once  to  make  experiments  on, 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  defrayed  by  the  success- 
ful competitor.     Of  course,  in  the  case  of  stone,  the 
selection  would  not  depend  solely  upon  the  results 
of  experiments  on  the  strength  of  the  material,  since 
its  weathering  properties,  &c,,  would  have  also  to  be 
considered.     It  may  be  said  that  only  well-seasoned 
and    prepared  blocks    would    be    submitted.     This 
could  either  be  met  by  the  architect  employing  soma 
one  at  the  quiirry  to  select  the  stones  out  of  which 
to  cut  the  specimens,   or  by  seeing  that  the  stone 
supplied  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  specimens 
submitted  for  testing.     Such  a  system  as  this  could 
be  applied  to  all   classes  of   materials,   and  the  cost 
of    the    experiments    would    fall    on    the    proper 
shoulders.     It  might  possibly  be  as  well  if   a  com- 
mittee of   this  Institute  were  to  lay  down,  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  the  information  which 
ought,  in  each  kind  of  material,  to  be  recorded;  and 
if  they  were,  as  far  as  possible,  to  circulate  amongst 
the  members  instructions  with  regard  to  the  number 
and  sizes  most  desirable  for  the  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  materials  to  be  experimented  upon.  If  some 
such  course  as  that  suggested  were  acted  upon  by 
all  the  members  of  this  Institute,  and  by   the  Civil 
Engineers  as  well,    before  long  a  vast   number  of 
experiments  would  place  all  disputed  points  beyond 
the  regions  of   doubt  and   uncertainty ;  we  should 
hear    of   fewer    failures,    and  avoid    endless    little 
troubles    which    are    never    heard    of    as    failures, 
though    in  strictness    they    should  be  so    classed, 
just    as    much    as    those    which    lead    to    serious 
results.     In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  if  seeing 
assists  believing,  any  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  I  have  been  dealing  with  this  evening, 
and  who  have  not  seen  Mr.  Kirkald3''s  testing  appa- 
ratus, would,  I  am  sure,  be  amply  repaid  by  a  morn- 
ing   or   afternoon  spent   in    watching  it  doing    its 
work  ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  come  away, 
unless  they   have    a   rival    machine  of  their   own, 
satisfied  that  it  is  capable  of  supplying  with  accuracy 
all  the  information  they  are  likely  to  ask  for.     As  1 
have    already    stated,   one  of   the  most  important 
points  to  my  mind  is,  as  it  were,  the  public  character 
of  the  works,  open  to   all  comers  and  all  materials, 
and   containing  complete    and  accurate   records  of 
experiments  made  with  no  aim  or    object  but  of 
truthfully  recording  facts.     I  think  that  such  an 
institution  ought  hardly  to  be   left  to  the  unaided 
enterprise  of   a  single  individual.     I  look  upon  its 
success  as  a  matter  of  national  importance,   greatly 
affecting  the  safety  as  well   as  the  pockets  of    the 
public   at  large,   whether    sitting   in    their    houses, 
whirling  along  on  railroads,  or  crossing  the  seas  in 
ships.     Numberless  lives  are  year  after   year  lost, 
lifelong    miseries     caused,     and     thousands    upon 
thousands  of  pounds  wasted,  from  a  want  of  proper 
knowledge  of  the  strength  and  properties  of  building 
materials. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  upon  the  paper  took  place  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  the  chair.  With  refer- 
ence to  selenitic  mortar,  Major-General  Scott  said 
that  in  dealing  with  limes  and  cements  he  had  found 
by  experiment  in  the  case  of  pure  limes  that  they 
were  not  dealing  with  a  material  like  hydraulic 
limes.  The  setting  properties  of  pure  limes  were 
due  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  ia 
hydraulic  limes  the  converse  of  this  was  true. 
While  the  pure  limes  owed  their  setting  properties 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  hydraulic  limes 
owed  theirs  to  the  action  of  the  water.  Between 
these  extremes  all  varieties  of  lime  were  found, 
owing  their  setting  partly  to  the  atmosphere  and 
partly  to  the  water. — The  President  said  that  he 
had  wished  to  try  the  selenitic  process  in  connection 
with  concrete,  but  the  builder  had  objected  that 
concrete  so  made  would  not  set  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench. — Major-General  Soott  said  that  what  the 
builder  might  have  regarded  as  "setting"  was 
really  only  the  first  slaking  and  warming  of  the  lime. 
If  ithad  been  examined  after  a  month  or  so,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  astonishing. — Professor  Kerk 
referred  to  a  plan  he  had  seen  adopted,  viz.,  the 
mixing  of  lime  and  ground  chalk  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  then  adding  a  very  large  proportion  of 
sand — he  thought  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  of 
the  lime  and  chalk  combined.  It  was  considered 
that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  communicated  from 
the  chalk  to  the  mortar,  the  induration  and  setting 
being  very  quick.  Ho  had  seen  mortar  produced 
in  this  way  which  was  equal  in  strength  and  appear- 
ance to  Portland  stone. — Captain  Seddon  said,  with 
reference  to  selenitic  mortar,  he  had  found  in  works 
at  Chatham  that  notwithstanding  the  large  admix- 
ture   of    6    parts  sand  to    1  of    lime,   the  results 
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■n-ere  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  -workmen  certainly 
complained  of  the  mortar  beinfj  "  sh'trt"  in  working, 
but  workmen  always  were  opposed  to  new  materials 
of  any  sort,  however  meritorious. — General  Scott 
inquired  whether  the  mortar  was  mill-made  or  hand- 
made. "When  made  in  a  mill  lie  had  never  heard  it 
complained  against  on  account  of  ''shortness." — 
Captain  Skddox  replied  that  the  mortar  was  made 
in  a  mill,  and  Aylesford  sand — a  very  fine-grained 
sjind — was  used. — Mr.  J.  P.  Skddon  said  that  in  a 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  Hroadstairs  he 
had  used  the  selenitic  mortar,  which,  though  made 
in  a  mill,  was  objected  to  as  being  too  "  short."  A 
good  deal  of  freestone  debris  was  usimI  as  ^tind. — 
Mr.  Dinks  said  that  in  estimating  llic  strength  of 
materials  they  ought  to  be  guided  I)y  broad  rules, 
for  he  had  known  cast  iron  vary  in  strength  as 
much  as  25  per  cent.  He  did  not  agree  with  the 
statement  that  Corsham  stone  was  only  tit  for  in- 
door work.  He  thought  that  such  a  course  of  ex- 
periments as  had  been  suggested  b^'  Captain  Seddoii 
■would  necessitate  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  and  that  the  result  would  not  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  outlay. — Captain  Ski>dox  said 
that  his  paper  was  an  attempt  to  point  out  that  we 
did  not  know  as  much  as  we  ought  about  the 
Strength  of  iron,  wood,  and  stone.  As  to  Corsham 
stone,  he  hid  said  that  it  was  generally  considered 
unlit  for  any  but  indoor  work,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  that  stone,  if  quarried  at  the  proper  time  of  the 
year,  and  not  put  green  into  the  work  when  winter 
was  coming  on,  would  resist  the  weather.  In  test- 
ing the  strength  of  materi.ils.  the  elastic  limit  might 
be  taken  as  the  point  at  which  a  permanent  set 
occurred.  Doubtless  s^me  permanent  set  might 
occur  before  the  elastic  limit  was  reached,  but  after 
that  point  was  reached  there  would  be  found  to  be  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  permanent  set — ■ 
indeed,  it  increased  in  a  very  rapid  ratio  after  the 
limit  was  passed. — After  some  further  remarks  by 
I'rofessor  Kerr.  Mr.  Dines,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Morris, 
Sir.  Fowler,  Mr.  Kirkakly,  and  the  President,  the 
tlianks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  passed  to 
Captain  Seddon  for  his  valuable  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Kirkaldy  for  his  kind  offer  to  show  the  members  of 
the  Institute  over  his  testing  works  in  Southwark, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE.* 
{Concluded  from  page    45G.) 

MR.  "WEST  proceeded  to  say  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  because  he  was  a  pupil  of 
J[.  Viollet  le  Due,  he  blamed  modern  French 
architecture  for  not  being  Gothic.  The  whole 
foundation  of  M.  Viollet  le  Due's  teaching  was 
that  architecture  was  not  a  question  of  mere 
outward  form  ;  that  if  architects  worked  on  true 
priuciples,  their  construction  would  of  necessity 
give  rise  to  some  new  style,  of  doubtful  and  hesi- 
tating character  at  first,  but  wluch  ultimately  would 
become  as  decided  in  its  v.arious  beauties  as  ever 
was  (Jothic  ;  if  only  architects,  instead  of  dreaming, 
hermit-like,  each  in  his  own  cell,  used  their  reason 
as  well  as  their  fingers,  and  built  each  one  his  own 
knowledge  on  the  foundation  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, as  did  men  of  science  and  engineers; 
if,  instead  of  being  mere  decorators  and  scene 
painters,  they  would  learn  to  become  reasoning  con- 
structors and  scientific  artists.  For  architecture 
was  the  borderland  between  art  and  science ;  the 
dwellers  on  its  marshes  must  be  equally  at  home 
with  their  neighbours  on  either  hand,  and  speak 
both  tongues  with  equal  fluency.  They  must  be  a 
wandering  race,  now  drawing  for  their  resources  on 
the  one  country,  now  on  the  other,  now  settling  in 
the  midst  and  keeping  up  equal  relations  with  both. 
Mr.  AVcst  then  quoted  the  following  rhumtl  of 
M.  Viollet  le  Due's  teaching,  and  his  apology  for  the 
study  of  Gothic,  in  that  author's  own  words: — 

For  us  architects  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  are 
called  upon  tu  erect  very  complex  bundliit,'^,  to  make  \\^\\i 
of  the  laws  cf  mutter,  who  possess  miit^riiils  most  divine 
in  their  nature  iheir  properties,  and  the  methods  of  their 
employment;  v.-lio  are  forced  in  our  buildiugs  to  satisfy 
now  want*i  and  the  very  varied  conditions  of  pnigraninies 
quitfl  different  from  those  of  the  ancients:  for  us  there  is 
more  to  be  learnt  from  Gothic  than  from  the  primitivfl 
and  simple  structure  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  or  even 
from  the  concrete  and  immovable  structure  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  always  build 
like  the  ancients,  nnd  constantly  keep  to  the  rules,  which 
woro  as  simple  as  they  wore  beautiful,  of  tho  Greek  and 
Homan  couHtructors,  but  wo  cannot  iu  reason  in  buihling 
a  railway  station,  a  market,  a  Parliament  House,  a  bazaar, 
or  an  oxchange.  follow  the  methods  of  Greek  or  even  of 
Roman  conhtructlon.  whilst  tho  wi»le  principles  already 
applif'd  by  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages  will,  if  wo 
Bludy  them  wii.h  care,  place  us  on  iho  true  road  of  modern 
times— that  of  conatant  progroes.  Wo  may  venture  on 
any  innovation,  we  may  make  uao  of  all  kinds  of  materials, 
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vrithout  being  false  to  those  principles,  since  their  very 
essence  consists  in  submitting  everything  to  our  reason, 
our  materials,  the  f'^^rm  we  adopt,  the  whole  of  our 
design  ;  in  its  generality  and  in  its  detail*",  in  reaching  the 
limits  of  posKibility,  in  substituting  the  resources  of 
industry  to  inert  force,  the  search  after  the  unknoivn  to 
tradition.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  Gothic  builders  bad 
had  at  their  disposition  cast  iron  in  large  pieces  they 
would  nut  have  failed  to  employ  this  material  in  their 
buildings,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  they  would  not 
have  arrived  at  more  judicious  and  more  logical  results 
than  those  which  we  have  attained,  for  they  would  have 
frankly  taken  this  material  for  what  it  is,  and  have  pro- 
(Ited  by  all  the  advantages  which  it  offers  without  troubling 
themselves  to  give  it  any  other  forms  than  those  which 
best  snit  it.  Their  system  of  construction  would  have 
allowed  of  their  using  together  cast  iron  and  stone,  a 
thing  which  no  one  has  dared  to  attempt  in  our  time,  so 
great  is  tlie  influence  of  routine  upon  our  builders,  who 
keep  on  talking  of  progress  like  those  opera-singers  who 
shout  "Let  us  away"  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
leaving  the  stage.  .  .  .  For  the  academic  course  can 
scarcely  permit  these  attempts  which  the  architects  of  the 
middle  ages  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  make,  and 
probably  with  thorough  success. 

Our  pure  Gothic  Renaissance,  Mr.  West  then  went 
on  to  say,  is,  if   possible,  more  contemptible   than 
the  Classic  Renaissance,    for  by  this  time  we  ought 
to   know    better,    and  most  assuredly    no    form    of 
Gothic  will  ever  take  root  in  modern  France,  all  the 
traditions    and    associations    of    the    people    being 
opposed  to  it.     Having  shown,  per  contra,  that  the 
Gothic    style  was   pre-eminently   that    of    English 
national  architecture,    Mr.    West  insisted  that  the 
principles  of   Gothic,  though  not  its  outward  dress, 
ought     to     be     the     foundation     of     all     modern 
architecture.       Now     in      France      the     architect 
thought  of  nothing  of  this  outward  form,   and  left 
his  construction  to  lit  in  with  that  as  best  it  might; 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  went 
entirely    to  encourage  him    in  doing  this.      AVlien 
architects  became  enamoured  of  the  details  of  Classic 
art,  which  was  partly   due  to  a  reaction  against  the 
chilling  maze    of    rules    and    formulae    into   which 
French  Gothic  had  degenerated,  tlie\'  ceased  to  pay 
any  attention  whatever   to  the  materials  they  made 
use  of,  and  this  carelessness  had  gone  on  increasing 
till  the  present   time.     The  rustications  and  all  the 
details  of  the  Renaissance  which  belonged  to  a  small 
stone  style  had  been  kept,   in  spite  of   the  steady 
increase  in  the  size  of  tlie  materials  used,  so  that  one 
now  constantlj'   saw  rustications  indicating  stones, 
some2ft.  Gin.  by  1ft.  3in.,  runningover  blocks  which 
frequently  measured  8ft.  or  Idft.  by  4ft.  or  oft.,  the 
real  joints  of  which  passed  anyhow  over  the  face  of 
the  rustication.     Mr.    AVest  said  he  had  even  seen 
lintels  rusticated  like  flat  arches.     At  present,  owing 
to  the  cleaning-down  system,  by  which  the  buildings 
are  raised  in  block,  and  almost  any   fai^ade  was  cut 
out  of  the  mass  with  planes  and  scrapers,  the  waste 
was  immense,   for  the  contractor  was  paid    for  the 
cube  of  the  stone  taken  before  the  cleauing-do\Tn. 
The  author  said  he  had  seen  a  three-quarter  column 
and  the  window-sills  on  either  side   taken  out   of  a 
single  block  about  3ft.  high.     Joints  ran  anywhere 
and  anyhow.     Mr.   West  had  seen  them  cross  the 
acanthus  leaves  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  in  the 
vestibule  of  a  house  in  the  Avenue  de   Douai  four 
joints   ran    across  a   large  head  cut    in  bas  relief. 
Ashlar  work  was  frequently,  if  not   generally,  paid 
for  b}--  the  visible  face,  the  working  of  the  other  sur- 
faces being  included  iu  that,  so  that  it  was  to  the 
workman's  interest  to  scamp  the  beds  and  joints,  the 
more  so  since,  instead  of  la3'ing  the  stones  directly 
on  a  bed  of  rather  dry  mortar,  as  with  us.  they  laid 
them  on  wooden  wedges  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
run  in  Hquid  mortar  with  a  jagged  instrument  called 
a  fiche.     These  wedges  ought  to  be  removed,   but 
they  very  frequently  are  not,  especially   if  the  beds 
are  not  properly  worked,  and  they  constantly  become 
causes  of  serious  trouble.     Though  all  this  was  bad 
enough,  on  the  other  hand  there  was  much  to  learn 
from  the  French,   especially  in   the  scaffoldings,  or 
rather    in  their   absence,  for   frequently  there  was 
nothing  but  a  chiirc,   a  sort  of  wooden  crane,  or  a 
tall  square  cqitipc^   with  a  windlass  for  hoisting  the 
stone,  no  general  scaffolding  at  all  being  used  ;  when 
it  was  used,  it  was  scarcely   ever  composed  of  tiie 
rough    polos    and    cords   with   which    we    were   so 
familiar  over  here,  but  was  scientitically  and  econo- 
mically framed.     The  Paris   houses  invariably  bad 
iron  floors,  but  otherwise  they  scarcely  showed  any 
sign  of  thought  or  any  intelligent  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  given.     Thej'  were,  in  short,  just  what 
one  might  expect  them  to  be   from  the  teachings  of 
the  Ecole  des   Beaux  Arts,  the  inevitable  result  of 
which  system,  its  final  expression  and  its  rcdnctio 
ad  absurdum,  miglit  be  found   in   the  Xew  Opera 
House,  which  was  won  in  an    universal  competition 
by  an  c.r  Grand  I'rix  de  Rome,   otherwise  tinknown 
to  fame,  who  possessed  the  usual  facility  of  compo- 
sition so  appreciated  at  the  Ecole.  and  doubtless  the 
usual  amount  of  constructive  knowledge  there  given. 
Among  the  faults  of  the  design  Mr.  West  instanced 
the  want  of  a  pediment,   the  crushing  heaviness  of 


the  attic,  the  want  of  scale  throughout  the  front, 
the  crowning  hideousness  of   the  stone  barn  which 
overwhelmed  the  whole,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
two    side  pavilions — one   of    which    contained  the 
Emperor's  palace,   which    was    considerably    larger 
than   the  auditorium,   while  the  other  had'  nothing 
particidar  inside  it,  but  was  needed  to  give  symmetry 
to  the  design  (on  paper).     What  evidence  of  careful 
study  was  shown  in   the   arrangement  of  the  great 
gilt  cornice-gutter,  which  was  cut  off  short  round  a 
corner !  and  how  beautiful  was  the  effect  produced  by 
the  busts  of  great  musicians  looking  out  of  portholes 
round  the  top  of  the  building,   those  on   the  front 
being  gilt  so  as  to  be  well  iu  keeping  with  the  deli- 
cate confectionery  of  the  rest  of  the  fa(^ade  !     The 
whole  decoration  of  the  great  portico  was  a  mistake. 
There  could  be  no  greater  error  than  to   suppose, 
because  the  modern  Persians,  like  the  ancient  Greeks, 
make  free  use  of  bright  colour  on  the  outsldes  of 
their  buildings,  that  therefore  we  could  afford  to  be 
equally  bold.     The  four  groups  on  the  angles  of  the 
building   were   quite  out  of  scale  with   the  single 
figures  against  the  piers,   and  the  bas-relief  beads 
above  these  latter  bore  no  relation  to  either.     The 
back  of  the  building  resembled  a  barrack,    and  the 
barn-like   erection    which    covered    the   stage   was 
adorned  with  two  most  frightful  obelisks,  two  huge 
winged  horses,  and,   finally,  the  whole  was  crowned 
by  a  gigantic  lyre,  with  a  statue  of  Apollo  beneath 
it,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  modern  French 
version    of   Moses  coming  down  from  the  Mount. 
Some  of  the  detail  was  good,  but  most  of  it  was  very 
heavy,  not  to  say  clumsy,  while  some  of   it,  such  as 
the  statues  forming  candelabra  round  the  outside, 
was    positively    atrocious.       Considering   what   the 
history  of  France  had  been  during  the  last   eighty 
years,  it  was  scarcely  wise  in  M.  Gamier  to  make 
the  roof  of  the  auditorium  into   an  imperial  crown, 
and  to  completely  cover  the  building  with  imperial 
symbols.     Like  nearly   all    modern  official    French 
architecture,  the  whole  building  spoke  in  every  stone 
of   the  extravagant  corruption  of   the  regime  under 
which  it  was  built.     So  much  for  the  design.     As  to 
the  construction,  £1G0,000  was  spent  on  the  founda- 
tions, which,  being  anj'thing  but  satisfactory,  should 
have  led  the  architect  to  lighten  his  superstructure 
as  much  as  possible.     Now  the  wall  separating  the 
auditorium  from  the  stage  was  some  3  metres  thick,  in 
Burgundy  stone,  a  most  costly  material  and  difficult 
to  work.     M.  Gamier  excused  this   on  the  ground 
that,  had  he  made  this  wall  of  ordinary  stone,  it  must 
have  been  12   metres  thick — 40ft.     He  had  never 
been  taught  at  the  Ecole  that  iron  would  have  cost 
one-tenth  the  price,  and  would  have  saved  half  the 
money  sunk  in  foundations.  True,  he  could  not  then 
have   had  his   Classic  gable  with   Pegasus  and  the 
obelisks,  and   that  was  an   absolute  essential.     The 
clumsy  waste  of   the  iron  roofs  was  something  in- 
credible, and  the  workmanship  was  as  bad  as  the 
design.     The  whole  thing  was  scamped,  rivets  were 
wanting,  shoes  did  not  fit,  and  in  the  square  brick 
dome  over  the  grand  staircase  the  great  angle  irons 
in  the  comers  rested  on  little  jumbles  of  brickwork, 
and  were  wedged  up  with  bits  of  wood  !     Metal  work 
was    decidedly  not   M.   Garnier's    forte.     The  only 
decent  piece  in  the  building  was  the  dome  under  the 
pit,  and  even  this  was  needlessly  heavy  and  very  bad. 
The  arrangement  consisted  of  a  number  of  iron  ribs 
meeting  at  a  central  eye,  and  stiffened  by  wrought- 
iron  bands.  The  ribs  diminished  but  slightly  towards 
the   centre,  and  the  consequence  was  that  near  the 
springing  the  rib  had  to  carry  its  own  weight  and  a 
certain  small  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  pit  floor 
above,  which  was  chiefly  taken  by  the  circular  walls. 
Near  the  eye,  however,  the  ribs  were  much  closer 
together,  so  that  they  bad  to  carrj*  a  vastly  greater 
weight  of  their  own,  and  the  whole  superincumbent 
floor  at  the  point  furthest  from  then-  support,  where 
they  need    the   greatest   strength.      A   constructor 
would  have  diminished  the  number  of  ribs  towards 
the  centre,  and  so  at  least  not  have  given  them  any 
unnecessary   work    to    do.      This,  however,   would 
surely  have  been  the  place  for  a  brick  dome.     The 
vaults,   however,  are  scarcely  more  successful  thaii 
the  metal  work.     The  voussoirs  of  the  vaults  of  the 
vestibules  are  fastened  to  iron  beams  passing  above 
them  by  iron  rods !  And  this  was  called  architecture  ? 
The  immense  stone  dome  of    the  auditorium  and  the 
different  floors  were  carried  by  fourteen  piers  thus 
arranged  :     1.  Two  series  of  tubes  50  centimetres  in 
diameter  placed  one  above  the  other  and  25in.  long; 
these   carry   the  dome.     2.  Two  sets  of    tubes  25 
centimetres  diameter  which  only  rose  to  the  top  story 
and    carried  the    floors;  these   tubes   ran    into  one 
another  an  inch  or  two  only,  and  were  exactly  like 
big  rain-water  pipes;  they  were  arranged  in  fours, 
placed  close  together,  and  were  not  riveted  or  stiffened 
in   any  sulllcient  way.     Those  carrying  the  floors 
were  the  first  loaded;    they  were  united  to    those 
carrying  the  dome  by  wrought  collars  and  bamls, 
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which  of  course  started  and  flew  in  every  direction 
wlien  the  columns  settled.  Instead  of  trying  to 
decorate  these  sets  of  four  columns  and  making  of 
them  a  feature  of  his  building,  the  architect  had 
turned  them  into  square  piers  by  filling  up  the  space.s 
between  thcni  with  brickwork,  held  together  by  im- 
mense angle  irons  and  wrought-iron  bands,  over 
which  he  doubtless  meant  to  place  some  marble  de- 
coration of  Classical  orders.  Marble  bad  been  freely 
used  inside  and  out.  Inside  in  the  corridors  were 
Doric  columns  of  red  granite  with  steel  caps,  which 
it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  after  an  opera- 
ball  on  a  snowy  night.  Outside,  the  marbles  were 
generally  of  a  perishable  nature,  the  chocolate- 
coloured  marble  of  the  fa(;ade  being  composed  almost 
entirely  of  little  pieces  stuck  together  with  mastic. 
The  plan  was  moderately  good,  but  the  stage  and 
auditorium  only  occupied  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area,  the  grand  staircase  alone,  with  its  landings, 
being  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  auditorium. 
Finally,  the  building  was  estijnated  to  cost  22, 000, 000 
francs.  It  had  ahead}"-  cost  44,000,000  francs, 
and  the  interior  finishings  were  not  even  begun. 
Such  was  the  architecture  produced  br  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  Undoubtedly  much  of  it 
was  characterised  by  great  beauty  of  detail,  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  theatrical  effect,  and  a  great 
facihty  of  composition.  This  was  exemphtied  in 
the  Church  of  the  Trinit(?,  and  still  more  remarkably 
in  the  Chateau  d'Eau  or  Palais  de  Longchamps  at 
Marseilles,  b}'  M.  Esperandieu,  which  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  apotheosis  of  the  Durance,  that  river 
which  the  Marsellais  brought  into  their  parched-up 
territory  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,000.  It  was  a  most 
splendid  piece  of  decoration.  The  steps  led  up  to 
the  public  gardens  on  the  hill  above.  The  buildings 
at  either  end  of  the  screen  were  museums.  As  a 
grand  piece  of  scene-painting  in  stone  it  was  most 
effective,  carefully  studied,  and  well-detailed,  and 
strange  to  say,  in  Marseilles  especially,  where  they 
built  even  worse  than  in  Paris,  the  construction  had 
received  as  much  care  as  the  composition.  It  showed 
what  the  Ecole  could  produce  at  its  best  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  pure  decoration — in  which  alone  it  was 
thoroughly  at  home.  Even  there,  however,  they 
constantl}-  failed,  as  in  the  Pa^^llon  Moliere  of  tlie 
New  Louvre,  where  the  projecting  columns  originally 
■supported  caryatides,  which  were  changed  for  vases, 
which  were  finally  replaced  by  consoles  turned 
topsy-turvy.  This  somewhat  costly  system  of 
studying  buildings  full-size  appeared  rather  a 
favourite  with  M.  Lefuel.  This  building  was  a 
worthy  sister  of  the  New  Opera  House,  and  its 
oonstruction  was  worthy  of  its  design.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  include  in  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation merited  by  buildings  such  as  the  New 
■Opera,  the  New  Louvre,  and,  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree,  by  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  street  architecture  of  France,  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Duban,  Due,  Vaudremer, 
Vaudoyer,  and  Labrouste.  Duban  was  chiefly 
known  by  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  the  Hotel 
Pourtales,  in  the  Avenue  Tronchet.  His  detail  was 
invariably  exquisite,  but  he  was  a  most  unpractical 
man,  and  his  design  had  seldom  anything  to  do  with 
his  construction.  He  had,  however,  ceiled  the 
vestibule  of  the  Ecole  on  the  quay  with  terra-cotta 
plates  resting  on  the  iron  joists,  but  the  thing  was 
•timidly  done,  and  was  evidently  chosen  and  studied 
for  its  effect,  so  that  the  building  was  very  costly. 
The  new  Palais  de  Justice,  by  Due,  who  designed 
the  July  Column,  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
building  in  Paris.  The  detail  was  sometimes 
inclined  to  become  cold  and  wiry,  but  much  of  it 
was  reall}'  very  beautiful,  and  there  was  an  earnest 
attempt  to  found  the  decoration  upon  the  construc- 
tion. Still,  the  form  evidently  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  architect's  mind,  and  the  construction, 
honest  though  it  was,  was  bent  to  the  form,  as  in  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus, 
which  were  made  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  in  order  to  look  Greek.  The  Church  of 
Montrouge,  by  M.  Vaudremer,  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory,  especially  internallj',  but  here 
there  were  about  three  times  as  many  trusses  as 
would  be  really  necessary,  each  of  about  double  the 
requisite  force,  in  order  to  get  one  ever  each  pier, 
and  make  the  building  resemble  a  basilica.  The 
prison  of  the  Madellonettes,  by  the  same  architect, 
was,  from  the  outside  at  least,  a  thoroughly  straight- 
forward building.  In  Paris,  M.  Vaudoyer  had  only 
restored  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Hi.s 
chief  work  was  the  cathetlral  at  Marseilles,  which  in 
many  respects  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  most  satisfac- 
tory building.  The  facade  was  not  so  good  as  the 
rest,  but  the  interior  was  grand  and  broad  in  it.s 
effect.  Even  he,  however,  would  rather  endanger 
the  safety  of  his  building  by  putting  a  stone  cross 
than  a  metal  one  on  the  summit  of  his  towers,  where 
a  lightning  conductor  was  necessary,  than  sacrifice  a 


cherished  form  to  a  constructive  necessity.  One  side 
of  this  building  stood  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
mi.^tral,  which  would  drive  the  beating  rain  througli 
anything,  and  in  that  climate,  where  the  object  way 
rather  to  exclude  than  to  admit  the  light,  it  would 
have  been  but  logical  to  have  made  the  windows  on 
the  exposed  side  smaller  than  those  on  the  other,  or 
even  to  have  suppressed  them  alto::^ether.  M  Vaudoyer 
alwa3's  studied  his  building  more  by  models  than 
drawings.  The  chief  works  of  M.  Labrouste  were 
the  National  Library  and  that  of  .S.  Genevieve.  Both 
of  these,  and  the  latter  in  particular,  were  very 
satisfactory  buildings  on  the  whole,  although  in  some 
respects  they  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  extremes  of  ignorance  and  contempt  for  construc- 
tive science  as  professed  and  practised  by  the  present 
rulers  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  a  pedantic 
attempt  to  show  off — ^a  determination  to  drag  in  new 
materials  anj-where  and  everywhere,  in  season  and 
out  of  it.  The  tendenc}'  of  the  teaching  of  the  Ecole 
Centrale  was  somewhat  towards  this  extreme.  The 
best  example  of  it  in  Paris  was  the  new  College 
Chaptal,  still  unfinished,  where,  as  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  S.  Gencvifeve,  the  cornice  gutters  were  of 
terra-cotta — a  material  scarcely  fitted  for  that  use, 
since  it  could  only  be  had  in  short  lengths,  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  render  the  joints  water- 
tight. Brick  and  terra-cotta  were  often  used  where 
stone  would  have  been  far  more  suitable,  and  the 
windows  had  great  iron  lintels  where  a  simple  hoop- 
iron  would  have  sufiiced.  One  of  the  best-abused 
buildings  in  Paris  was  the  Church  of  S.  Augustin,  by 
M.  Baltard ;  its  unsatisfactory  effect  was,  how- 
ever, due  in  no  small  degree  to  its  trapezoidal 
plan.  But  it  was  worthy  of  study,  since  it  was  an 
earnest,  though  not  altogether  successful,  attempt  to 
use  stone  and  iron  together.  The  mistake,  however, 
was  made  of  building  rather  thick  walls  and  binding 
the  iron  to  them,  whereas  it  should  have  been  quite 
separate,  and  a  mere  half-brick  wall  would  have 
sufficed  to  shut  in  the  building.  M.  Baltard  was 
the  reputed  architect  of  the  Halles  Centrales.  All 
that  was  really  due  to  him,  however,  was  the  stone 
fortress-like  pavilion,  which  was  soon  condemned  to 
be  destroyed.  M.  Baltard  then  adopted  and  carried 
out  the  design  of  MM.  Flachat  and  Trelat,  making 
certain  alterations  which  were  certainlj-  not  improve- 
ments. Still  they  were  well  planned,  well  ventilated, 
and  well  lighted,  and  well  worthy  of  study,  as  were 
also  the  new  markets  and  slaughterhouses  of  La 
Villette,  by  M.  Janvier,  though  the  pigs'  slaughter- 
hou.se  had  been  made  to  resemble  a  Gothic  cathedral 
with  iron  columns  and  vaults  !  The  best  of  the 
railway  stations  were  the  Orleans  and  Lyon.s, 
especially  the  former.  The  usual  roof  was  some 
modification  of  the  Polonceau  truss,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  which  was,  perhaps,  in  the  S,  Lazare 
station.  The  Strasburg  station  j^till  remained  the 
most  satisfactory  outside,  for  M.  Hittorff's  Northern 
station  was  most  absurd,  with  its  Greek  Doric 
columns,  some  big  and  some  little.  In  the  theatres 
and  churches  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  learn, 
except  in  the  way  of  what  to  avoid.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  West  warned  the  architectural  student  to  avoid 
the  failing  of  modern  French  architects,  who,  by 
divorcing  design  and  construction,  had  reduced  them- 
selves to  the  rank  of  mere  decorators.  The  resources 
of  their  country  were,  perhaps,  greater  than  those 
of  any  other,  and  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  people 
was  exquisite,  and  yet  such  had  been  their  ignorance 
and  incapacit}',  that  they  had  thrown  away  all  those 
advantages,  and  were  letting  themselves  be  driven 
out  of  their  own  territory  by  their  rivals,  the 
engineers.  This  age  must  have  the  great  buildings 
it  required — railway  stations,  hotels,  markets,  ware- 
houses, and  manufactories  of  every  description,  aud 
the  architecture  of  the  present  age  must  be  one 
adapted  to  those  requirements,  and  one  capable  of 
using  freely  and  rightly  all  the  resources  of  modern 
industry  and  science.  Since  the  architects  had  re- 
fused to  supply  these  wants,  since  they  had  refused 
to  make  themselves  thorough  masters  of  construc- 
tive science,  aud  had  preferred  to  continue  making 
costly  and  feeble  copies  of  past  styles,  totally  un- 
fitted to  the  present  age,  the  engineers  were  setting 
to  work  to  make  themselves  artists,  and  were  beating 
the  architects  out  of  the  field,  for  they  would  soon 
have  churches  and  theatres  and  private  houses  in 
their  hands,  as  well  as  railways  and  drainage  work.s. 
Indeed,  there  were  signs  of  this  in  France  already. 
The  vile  aud  meretricious  style  of  the  Second 
Empire,  ivhose  only  merit  consisted  in  its  being  a 
true  product  of  its  time,  was  done  with  for  ever. 
Common  sense,  common  carefulness,  and  common 
honesty  would  carry  the  day.  The  engineers  were 
wealthy,  prosperous,  united,  consulted,  respected ; 
architects  were  disunited,  and  were  beginning  to  be 
despised  and  condemned,  for  their  opinion  never 
overruled  Vhat  of  an  engineer.  Let  them  look  to  it. 
Let  them  remember  that  architecture  was  a  science. 


above  all,  to  start  with,  an  art  to  finish  with.  Let 
them  increase  their  slender  baggage,  burn  their  pre- 
cedents, and  learn  their  business  a^j  engineers  had 
learnt  theirs. 

DISCIISSIOX. 

Mr.  PdENE  Spieus  expressed  himself  as  greatly 
surprised  at  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  "West  had 
arrived,  and  could  not  understand  how  it  had  taken 
th;it  gentleman  a  year  and  a  half  to  find  out  that  the 
French  sy.stem  of  education  for  architects  was  sn 
entirely  wrong.  He  (Mr.  Spiers)  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  would  not  exist 
a  day  longer  if  one  tithe  of  the  blame  laid  upon  its 
shoulders  was  deserved.  He  had  been  maintaining 
for  the  past  ten  years  the  principle  of  academical 
education,  and  he  now  had  to  hear  that  as  carried 
out  in  France  it  was  entirely  wrong!  In  justice  to 
himself,  he  must  deny  the  correctness  of  some  of 
Mr.  AVest's  conclusions.  The  principal  question 
raised  was  whether  tlie  French  school  was  right  or 
wrong.  He  (Mr.  Spiers)  believed  that  the  pre- 
liminary education  given  to  architects  in  the  French 
school  was  the  finest  prehminary  eaucation  that 
could  be  had  in  tlie  world,  although,  perhaps,  the 
pupils  began  to  go  wrong  after  the  second  or  third 
5'ear  of  their  training,  in  consequence  of  not  giving 
sufticient  attention  to  what  he  would  call  economy 
of  construction  rather  than  the  principles  of  con- 
struction. He  believed  that  the  principles  of  con- 
struction were  learnt  quite  sufficiently  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  students 
to  enter  oflices  to  acquire  the  requisite  practical  know- 
ledge. As  to  the  student  being  thirty-five  years  old 
before  he  could  commence  to  practice  (including  the 
five  years  spent  at  Rome),  and  then  did  not  know 
how  to  frame  a  door,  how  many  were  there  in 
France  who  studied  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  years  ? 
Exceedingly  few  ;  not  1  in  20,  for  the  fact  was  that 
after  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  students  were 
obliged  to  get  their  own  livings,  or  partially  so,  and 
assisted  architects  in  their  spare  time.  Although 
sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  in  the  Ecole  to 
construction,  still,  he  did  not  think  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  works  of  the  students  were  impossible  of  con- 
struction. So  far  as  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  Ecole  Centrale  d'Architecture  commenced  under 
very  favourable  auspices,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  beiug 
one  of  its  supporters  and  promoters,  but  it  had  lately 
\  become  so  wild  that  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  had  with- 
drawn from  it.  Its  results,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  were  ridiculous,  and  ita 
best  works  would  not  compare,  either  as  regards 
design  or  construction,  with  the  ver\*  worst  productions 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  At  the  latter  school 
the  designs  by  the  students  were,  as  a  rule,  perfect 
in  their  proportions.  The  Ecole  Centrale,  though  it 
had  started  under  such  favourable  auspices,  with 
elaborate  courses  of  lectures  and  about  thirty  pro- 
fessors, had  proved  a  failure.  As  to  M.  Garnier's 
New  Opera  House,  though  he  (ftlr.  Spiers)  was  not 
an  ardent  admirer  of  it,  he  could  see  nothing  in  it 
to  justify  the  utter  coudemnation  which  had  been 
passed  upon  it  by  Mr-  West.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  many  very  great  beauties  in  the  work^ 
which,  as  a  whole,  exhibited  great  power  and  talent 
on  the  part  of  its  architect.  The  waste  in  con- 
struction, of  which  the  building  was  said  to  be  an 
illustration,  was  not  solel}'  due  to  the  French  system 
of  architectural  training,  but  was  due  partly  to  the 
evil  influence  of  despotic  power,  and  partly  to 
peculiarity  of  materials  and  modes  of  work.  For 
several  of  the  eyesores  of  the  elevation  M.  Gamier, 
the  architect,  was  not  responsible  :  thej'  were  the 
result  of  the  Emperor's  interference.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Spiers  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  West. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Botes,  in  seconding  the  proposal,  said 
he  knew  very  little  of  modern  French  architecture, 
and  still  less  of  the  French  system  of  architectural 
education,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that,  on  Mr.  Spiers's 
own  admission,  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  that  system  had  been  fully  made  out. 

Mr.  Wkst,  in  reply,  said  he  was  quite  at  one  with 
Mr.  Spiers  in  admitting  the  extreme  beauty  of  detail 
and  the  great  excellence  of  the  designs  of  French 
architects  as  designs  merely ;  what  he  complaincil  of 
and  protested  against  in  tlie  French  system  was  that 
from  first  to  last  students  were  not  taught  to  think, 
in  making  their  designs,  of  anything  besiiles  form, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  most  of  iheir  designs  were 
made  irrespective  of  the  possibility  of  tlieir  being 
carried  into  actual  execution.  lie  did  not  depreciate 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  but  only  those  who  entered 
it  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  they  wanted 
to  learn  would  benefit  by  its  teaching.  Mucii  of  tho 
teaching  of  the  Ecole  was  of  a  most  valuable  de- 
scription, especially  the  scientific  part  of  it,  tliough 
this  was.  perhaps,  pushed  a  little  too  far.  A  student 
could  not  do  better  than  spend  a  year  or  two  at  tho 
Ecole,  provided  that  he  went  there  with  a  substratum 
of  knowledge  to  work  upon,  as  he  had  already  stated. 
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HOUSE  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

THIS  week  we  give  the  design  for  villa  to  cost 
£2,000,  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  Floekhart,  of 
160,  Hope -street,  Glasgow,  under  the  motto  "  Let  us 
Labour  with  Love."     Jlr.  Floekhart  says  : — 

This  design,  so  far  as  cubical  contents  are  con- 
cerned, is  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  issued  at 
the  commencement  of  this  compelilion  ;  as  for  the 
architectural  treatment,  it  could  easily  be  modified 
at  pleasure.  The  plans  will  show  what  is  intended 
•with  regard  to  the  aspect,  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  principal  rooms.  The  angle  formed  by  dining 
and  drawing-room  might  be  occupied  by  a  conserva- 
tory which,  on  any  extra  occasion,  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  agreeable  and  dignified  route  between 
those  rooms.  Ample  sleeping  accommodation  is 
provided  in  the  upper  floor  and  .ittics.  An  alternative 
arrangement  of  the  latter  is  given,  |ierhaps  tliereby 
getting  a  better  plan  without  in  any  way  interfering 
■with  the  other  arrangements.  The  materials  for  the 
external  walls  would  be  any  of  the  local  stones, 
irregnlar-coursed,  squarely-dressed  ruble  work  with 
tooled  dressings.  The  wood-work  to  be  of  oak,  teak, 
or  any  other  durable  wood,  stained.  Roofs  to  be 
covered  with  green  slates  and  red  tile  ridges.  The 
Bccompanying  perspective  is  taken  from  the  south- 
east. 


S.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  HULL. 

THIS  church  was  originally  built  in  1790,  in  the 
usual  conventicle  style,  the  buildingconsisting 
simply  of  a  large  chamber  83ft.  by  60ft.,  spanned 
by  a  flat  ceiling,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
architectural  embellishment ;  this  chamber  being 
crowded  with  galleries,  those  at  each  side  containing 
six  pews  in  depth,  and  that  at  the  west  end  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  pews  in  depth,  and  being  further 
crowded  with  heavy  staircases,  the  pews  on  the 
ground  floor  being  higli  and  narrow,  arranged  with- 
out a  centre  ai.sle,  and  those  at  each  side  corre- 
.sponding  with  the  width  of  the  galleries  facing  the 
central  pews.  About  seven  years  ago  a  chancel 
was  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick, 
the  effecting  of  which,  with  its  alabaster  walls  and 
open  stalls  for  the  choir,  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
good  work,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  much 
respected  incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Kemp,  and  his 
parishioners,  tocomplete — namely,  the  entire  remodel- 
ling of  the  church  on  proper  ecclesiastical  principles 
and  with  architectural  adornments  worthj-  of  the 
purpose,  and  which  will,  in  fact,  render  it  internally 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  Italian 
.«tyle  in  the  country,  and  a  fit  companion  to  Holy 
Trinity  Church  at  Hull,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
<;othic  style.  The  design  for  the  remodelling  has 
been  entrusted  to  and  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  nf  46,  Cannon-street,  London,  the 
architect  of  the  new  pile  of  buildings  fur  the  Hull 
Dock  Company  in  Junction-street,  and  is  shown 
in  one  of  our  lithographic  illustrations. 

The  alter.-itions  will  be  effected  without  in  any 
manner  changing  the  present  construction  of  the 
fabric  or  even  taking  off  the  roof,  as  in  dividing  the 
body  of  the  church  into  nave  and  aisles,  which  will 
be  effected  by  a  fine  arcade  springing  from  a 
colonnade  of  scagliola  columns  in  imitation  of  Devon- 
shire marble,  and  with  an  enriched  entablature  over. 
The  architect  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  the 
tie-beams  and  (lueen-posts  of  the  present  roof  the 
basis  of  a  fine  composition,  by  appropriately  casing 
them  so  as  to  combine  witli  a  coved  and  horizontal 
ceiling,  divided  by  a  small  entablature  corresponding 
with  the  queen-posts  clothed  as  pilasters,  by  which 
arrangement  some  !ift.  or  lutt.  are  added  to  tlie  height 
of  the  nave,  and  additional  light  is  obtained  from 
skylights  behind  the  sun  enrichments  in  the  panels 
of  the  coves,  these  panels,  as  also  those  of  the 
horizontal  ceiling,  being  further  enriched  with  circlets 
of  stars  in  relief.  The  ceilings  of  the  aisles  will 
remain  of  the  present  level,  but  will  be  panelled  and 
enriched,  and  have  cornices  under  to  correspond 
with  those  of  nave.  A  new  tower  and  a  new 
chancel  arch  will  be  inserted,  and  it  is  also  proposed 
to  lessen  the  disproportionate  width  of  the  present 
chancel  by  a  colonnade  at  each  side,  from  which 
there  will  spring  a  new  semicircular  ceiling,  to 
harmonise  with  the  decorative  character  of  that  of 
the  nave.  The  sp.andrels  of  the  nave  arcade  will  be 
enriched  with  mcd.allions  of  the  .\postles,  and  the 
other  spandrels,  as  also  the  key-stones,  volutes  of 
the  capitals,  &c.,with  angels  aud  symbolical  enrich- 
ments. The  present  windows  of  the  aisles  will  be 
fitted  with  proper  dressings,  and  it  is  intended  to 
complete  throughout  the  series  of  magnificent 
stained  gla.ss  windows  which  the  church  already 
possesses.  The  organ,  which  at  present  is  incon- 
veniently placed  at  the  .south-east  end  of  the  chancel, 
will  be  located  in  a  new  proper   organ-chamber   at 


the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  handsome 
pulpit  of  marble  will  be  provided. 

With  regard  to  the  reseating,  from  the  accommo- 
dation requisite  galleries  have  been  found  still  neces- 
sarv,  but  they  will  be  greatly  narrowed  and  kept 
subordinate,  and  their  construction  made  distinct 
and  decorative  ;  and  the  heavy  staircases  will  be 
removed  from  inside  the  church  and  placed  in  new 
buildings  outside.  The  scats  in  the  nave  and  aisles 
will  be  arranged  all  facing  eastward,  with  centre  and 
side  passages,  and  will  be  open,  with  handsome 
bench  ends  of  Italian  design.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  will  be  1,300,  or  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  present  church. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  this  design  that 
it  is  possible  to  convert  buildings  of  the  conventicle 
class,  which  are  unhappily  but  too  numerous  in  this 
country,  into  proper  and  handsome  ecclesiastical 
structures,  without  interfering  with  their  present 
construction,  and,  therefore,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  aiul  we  trust  this  good  example  will 
be  largely  followed. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

LoNnoK. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  on  Wednesday  Mr.  A.  Langdale  called  to  mind 
what  occurred  at  the  previous  meeting  respecting 
the  desirability  of  entrusting  to  Mr.  Robson,  the 
architect  to  the  Board,  the  preparation  of  plans  of 
the  new  premises  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and 
moved — •'  That,  while  fully  recognising  the  abilities 
and  great  attention  to  his  duties  of  Mr.  Robson,  it 
is  wise  and  expedient  that  the  designing  of  the 
offices  of  the  Board  be  opened  to  competition  ;  and 
that  the  works  committee  be  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  open  this  work  to  competition 
amongst  four  architects,  such  architects  to  be 
selected  by  the  committee,  it  being  open  to  them  to 
request  llr.  Robson  to  send  in  designs  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  architects."  Mr.  Reed,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  stated  that  no  estimate  had  as  yet  been 
made  of  the  cost  of  the  new  building.  The  Works 
Committee  had,  after  very  careful  consideration,  and 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  Mr.  Robson's  capabilities, 
advised  that  that  gentleman  should  be  asked  to  pre- 
pare plans  of  the  works,  and  he  (Mr.  Reed)  did  not 
think  that  the  Board  could  do  better  than  confirm 
that  recommendation.  After  a  discussion  the  Board 
divided:  For  Mr.  Langdale's  proposition, 16  ;  against 
it,  15.     The  motion  was,  therefore,  carried. 

Rochf-ster. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Rochester 
School  Board,  on  Thursday  week,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed to  proceed  to  the  opening  of  the  plans  fo^  the 
new  schools  to  be  built  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Hayward, 
before  the  plans  were  opened,  said  he  understood  that 
several  members  of  the  Board  had  been  written  to  by 
one  of  the  competing  architects,  who  signed  himself 
"Invicta,"  and  he  trusted  the  Boifrd  would  mark  its 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  condact  by  refusing 
to  look  at  his  plans.  He  had  also  been  informed 
that  another  architect  had  addressed  letters  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  but  as  he  (Mr.  Hayward) 
had  not  been  favoured  with  one  he  could  not  say 
under  what  name  the  writer  went.  He  would  pro- 
pose that  neither  of  the  plans  respecting  which  com- 
munications had  been  sent  should  be  opened.  The 
motion,  however,  was  not  seconded.  The  various 
competing  plans,  27  in  number,  were  then  opened  and 
inspected,  after  which  the  Board  adjourned. 

ScAKBOROUGiT. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Scarborough 
School  Board,  on  Friday  last,  the  Clerk  read  the 
minutes  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board  held  on 
the  17th,  which  recommended  that  a  competition 
amongst  architects  be  invited  for  the  plans  of  the 
new  seliool ;  that  the  school  be  named  the  "Central 
Board  School ; "  and  that  Mr.  John  Fetch,  .architect, 
be  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  plan  and 
levels  of  the  site  to  be  supplied  to  competing  archi- 
tects. A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  considerable 
feeling  was  evinced  by  the  section  of  the  Board  which 
has  opposed  the  selection  of  the  Trafalgar-street  site, 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  bj'  them  that  the 
Education  Department  had  acted  discourteousl}' 
towartls  the  Board  in  iu)t  sending  its  architect  down 
to  inspect  the  several  proposed  sites.  On  the  motion 
being  put  to  the  meeting  it  was  found  that  there 
was  five  for  and  one  against.  The  Clerk  was  then 
instructed  to  issue  an  advertisement  inviting  designs 
from  architects  for  the  proposed  central  school,  .ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  and  particulars  now  con- 
sidered and  approved.  Designs  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  the  1st  August  next. 

WiNDi-ESiiAM.- — The  Education  Department  has 
approved  the  plans,  &c..  for  the  proposed  additional 
schools  at  Windlesham  and  at  Bagshot,  and  the  works 
will  be  commenced  forthwith  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  £.  Ingress  Bell. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  this  .Association  was 
held  at  212,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin, 
on  the  20th  inst.,  James  H.  Owen,  Esq.,  M.A., 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architect* 
of  Ireland,  in  the  chair.  The  provisional  secretaries 
reported  that  several  gentlemen  had  sent  in  their 
names  since  the  last  meeting.  The  following  letter 
was  read  from  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  Secretarr 
R.I.A.  :— 

"  60,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  June  19. 

"M3'  dear  Sir, — I  regret  very  much  that  absence 
from  home  will  prevent  my  being  present  at  your 
meeting  to  elect  the  officers  of  your  Association  to- 
morrow evening.  I  will  take  it  as  a  favour  if  I  am 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  .if  I  am 
permitted  to  be  a  hearty,  zealous,  and  practical  one. 
It  has  been  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  interest 
I  have  watched  the  inauguration  of  this  movement ; 
it  is  an  evidence  that  all  life  and  energy  for  im- 
provement is  not  extinct  amongst  us  which  I  have 
long  lioped  for.  Although  not  enabled  to  be  an 
active  member  of  the  Architectural  Association  of 
London,  I  have  been  sufiiciently  intimate  with  some 
of  the  younger  and  active  spirits  in  that  body  to 
have  brought  home  to  me  at  what  an  immeasurable 
disadvantage  the  *'  coming  men "  of  the  profession 
stand  here  as  compared  with  their  Londou  brethren, 
who  have  extraordinary  advantages  now.  The 
present  situation  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  past. 
Few  persons  here  are  aware  what  kind  of  competi- 
tors the  high  standard  of  education  the  London 
school  affords  is  preparing  for  us,  and  it  will  take 
extraordinarj^  exertion  on  our  part  if,  with  all  our 
disadvantages,  we  .are  decently  to  hold  our  own  and 
send  even  an  occasional  Irish  genius  to  the  front.  I 
think  the  movement  comes  from  the  right  direction, 
from  the '  spontaneous  desire  of  the  younger  men 
of  our  profession.  Inaugurated  by  the  Institute 
(Irish),  and  nursed  by  it,  such  a  movement  could 
not  have  one-half  the  healthy  vitality.  The  Insti- 
tute has  proper  and  very  distinct  functions  of  its 
own,  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  ;  had  it  no  existence  the 
'  coming  men,'  when  they  did  come  to  the  front, 
would  find  that  they  had  embarked  in  a  profession 
or  calling  very  unsatisfactory  to  make  a  living  by, 
and  neither  respectable  nor  respected. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  very  sincerelj', 

"Thomas  Dkew^,  R.H.A. 

"  To  John  L.  Robinson,  Esq." 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  C.  G.  Doran,  Esq., 
Queenstown,  County  Cork,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs  ; — "  The  Association  which  you  are 
now  engaged  in  establishing  will,  I  hope,  lead  the 
way  to  many  good  results.  Among  them  may 
safely  be  reckoned  one  that  has  been  overlooked  by 
the  .architectural  profession  for  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. It  is  the  encouragement  and  recognition  of 
those  classes  to  whom  the  .architect's  designs  are 
entrusted  for  execution.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
cloister  of  the  monk,  the  study  of  the  architect,  ami 
the  scaffold  of  the  mason,  were  frequently  occupied 
by  the  same  person,  and  the  models  of  architectural 
skill  remaining  to-day  bear  testimony  of  the  excel- 
lent working  of  the  combination.  But  in  latter 
years,  when  design  and  execution  were  transferred 
to  different  hands,  the  harmony  of  parts  was  not 
quite  so  successful.  Why  it  was  not  can  be  easily 
e.\pUined.  The  designer  neglected  to  encourage  the 
craftsman,  at  whose  hands  the  special  features  of  his 
picture  awaited  development,  and  the  craftsman  in 
return  '  machined  '  the  design  without  infusing  into 
it  either  spirit  or  feeling,  the  result  being  the  absence- 
of  those  happy  effects  which  only  mutual  uiuler- 
standing  could  blend  together."  Letters  were  also 
read  from  R.  B.  Phillips,  Esq.,  and  R.  S.  Swan, 
Esq.,  apologising  for  not  being  present.  A  b-allot 
was  then  t.aken  for  the  office  of  President.  J.  J. 
O'C.illaghan.  Esq.,  F.R.I. .\. I.,  was  elected,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  to  form  the  committee:  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Ryan,  W.  G.  Doolin,  Junior,  D.  J.  Freeman, 
Thomas  'H.  Longfield,  E.  S.  O'Callaghan,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  R.  S.  Swan,  John  L.  Robinson,  and 
William  Butler.  The  committee  then  elected 
Messrs.  Thomas  H.  Longfield  and  John  L.  Robin- 
son honorary  secretaries  ;  Dan.  J.  Freeman,  trea- 
surer ;  anil  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Brien,  auditors.  The 
general  meeting  then  confirmed  their  election.  The 
First  Session  will  commence  early  in  October,  when 
the  President  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  In- 
tending members  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
names  as  soon  as  possible.  Forty  names  have  been 
alrcadv  received.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  of 
the  profession  generally,  and  especially  those  resi- 
dent in  Dublin,  will  join  the  Association  in  ita 
eiuleavours  to  promote  the  jirchitectural  taste  of 
the  metropolis  aud  country  at  large. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  CONFERENCE. 

I'ROKESSIONAL  UNANIMITY. 

•T^OO  loud  professions  of  unanimity  are  in 
-*-      general    somewhat     to    be    distrusted. 
They  remind   one   too  much    of    proclama- 
tions of  peace  where  there  is  no  peace,  and 
such  talk,  as  "  E.  W.  G."  puts  it,  is  but  pre- 
sumption.    Yet  the  architectural  profession 
is  too  roundly  abused  for  wanting  a  degree  of 
unanimity  whicli  is  not  attained  by  any  other 
community  or  section  of  community  at  the 
present  time.     Even  if  attainable,  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
that  all  sliould  think  or  act  alike.     In  politics 
the  very  wish  to  effect  such  an  end  has  died 
out  of  all  but,  perhaps,  a  small  majority  of 
the     most    despotically-ruled    States.      The 
Roman  CathoJic  Church,  shorn  of  its  former 
engines   for  enforcing   unity   and   goodwill, 
such  as  the  Inquisition  and  kindred  institu- 
tions, appears  powerless  now  to  secure  unity 
of  opinion  even  within  itself,  and  the  latest 
decisions  of  the  English  Church  all  tend  to  the 
•widening  of  its  borders  so  as  to  include  diversi- 
ties of  practice.  The  flourish  of  trumpets  over 
the  harmony  that  attended  the  recent  congress 
of  architects  summoned  by  the  Institute,  in 
reality,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  notifying 
that  its  proceedings  were  not  quite  as  lively 
and  as  edifying  as  might  hp.ve  been  wished. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  happy  family  in  Con- 
duit-street  is   just   now    uncommonly    har- 
monious, not  because  the  lions  and  the  lambs 
have  yet  taken  to  lying  down  together,  nor 
from  every  sharp  tooth  having  been  drawn, 
and  all  claws  pared,  but  because  those  mem- 
bers who  are  so  fond  of  likening  themselves 
to  the  lambs  have  been  left  to  themselves, 
and  are  in  no  danger  for  the  nonce,  except  of 
dying  from  the  extreme  dulness  of  their  own 
society. 

The  Conference  commenced  by  a  most 
liberal  distribution  of  honours  to  whomsoever 
honours  could  be  due,  and  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish recipients  alike  testified  to  their  exceed- 
ing gratification  therewith,  and  it  ended  by 
mutual  post-prandial  laudations  and  compli- 
ments equally  delightful  and  well  deserved. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  altogether  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  assembly  at  the  In- 
stitute, numerous  as  it  was,  did  by  no  means 
fully  represent  the  profession,  and  that  the 
apparent  cordiality  of  its  proceedings  could 
not  be  taken  as  an  earnest  that  all  was  well 
below  as  above  the  surface.  An  uneasy  feel- 
ing pervaded  the  President's  inaugural 
address,  and  continually  cropped  up  in  the 
speeches  of  those  that  followed  him.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  former  was  a  sort  of  special 
pleading  for  unanimity,  on  the  ground  of  its 
non-existence,  and  for  toleration  because  of 
the  intolerance  of  certain  members  of  the 
profession  and  of  writers  who  had  recently 
attacked  the  system  that  exists.  The  gibes 
of  one  correspondent  to  the  architectural 
journals  had  raffled  the  would-be  serene 
spirit  of  the  President,  and  he  strove  to 
argue  that  the  example  of  American  energy 
and  celerity  in  the  dispatch  of  business 
that  had  been  so  held  up  for  commen- 
dation and  imitation,  was  unworthy  of 
either,  and  the  fact  that  om-  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic  were  not  free  them- 
selves from  jobbery  and  its  unpleasant 
concomitants  was  referred  to  with  a  sort  of 
satisfiiction,  as  palliating  what  could  not  be 
denied — that  such  evils  have  not  yet  been 
banished  from  among  ourselves.  But  the 
critic  most  severely  criticised  in  this  in- 
auguratory  jeremiad  was  that  excessively 
naughty  one  who,  in  the  Qnaricrhj  Review, 
had  dared  to  vilify  the  present  system  and 
modern  stylo  of  architecture,  and  sought  to 
degrade  its  professors  to  the  rank  of  mere 
clfcvks  of  works,  and  make  them  don  again, 
as,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  affirmed  they 
had  donned  of  yore,  the  paper  caps  and 
leather  aprons  of  their  subordinates.  Such  a 
vision  had,  with  reason,  acted  like  a  night- 
mare to  one  to  whom  an  aristocratic  connec- 


tion rather  than  devotion  to  art  appeared 
the  objeci;  of  a  professional  career,  and  in  a 
tone  of  sadness  bordering  upon  the  sublime 
he  asked,  "  Why  at  this  particular  moment 
should  such  a  storm  have  burst  over  our  heads?" 
and  continuing  the  plaint  till  it  trenched  upon 
the  comic,  he  inquired,  "  Why  should  the 
works  of  British  architects,  which  certainly 
are  not  thus  discreditably  esteemed  upon  the 
Continent,  be  so  abused  in  England  ?"  Now, 
whether  tlie  Quarterly  reviewer  was  right  or 
■wrong  in  the  remedy  he  chose  to  propose 
for  the  present  state  of  things,  or  whether 
he  had  decorously  and  pleasantly  or  otherwise 
enwrapped  his  pill,  or  had  criminally  failed 
to  gild  it,  it  is  foolish  to  refuse  to  recognise 
that  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease  which  lies 
like  a  canker  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  work 
was  tolerably  just  if  somewhat  severe.  The 
cause  of  this,  undoubtedly,  is  not  altogether 
to  be  charged  to  the  discredit  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  also  greatly  to  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  public.  If,  however,  as 
may  fairly  be  allowed,  there  be  yet  much 
salt  of  good  savour,  which  tends  to  preserve 
some  sweetness  in  the  character  of  our 
architectural  works  in  foreign  estimation,  or, 
what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  in  our 
own  wholesome  self-consciousness,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Institute,  and  the  Conference  were 
taking  somewhat  too  much  upon  themselves 
in  assuming  that  it  was  their  own  lights,  set 
on  the  Conduit-street  Hill,  to  which  the 
credit  was  mainly  due.  There  are  many 
other  lamps,  which  they  would  think  quite 
hidden  amidst  bushels,  which  burn  more 
steadily  and  to  better  purpose,  and  that 
have  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  raising 
modern  English  architecture  to  the  condition 
of  which  it  need  not  altogether  be  ashamed. 

The  President  had  hoped,  he  further 
averred,  that  the  war  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Gothicand  Classic  styles  had  ceased,  and 
the  millennium  in  consequence  commenced, 
and  no  doubt  his  own  elevation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished position  he  now  occupies  has 
contributed  to  that  belief,  seeing  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  pronouncing  to  which 
party  he  might  claim  to  belong.  The 
President  deceives  himself  if  he  really 
imagines  the  struggle  to  be  over.  Others 
more  earnest  than  himself  are  less  content. 
The  leaven  has  by  no  means  yet  sufficiently 
pervaded  the  lump.  Perhaps  a  calm  merely 
precedes  a  storm.  If  not,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  a  stagnant  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  Conduit-street  will  uot  prove  per- 
manently wholesome  to  its  inmates. 

When  we  would  simmer  down  to  their  net 
results  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference and  of  the  preparatory  labours  of  the 
several  committees  laid  before  it,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  might  have  been  possible,  if 
somewhat  injudicious,  to  have  transacted  the 
business  as  expeditiously  as  it  was  effected 
in  America.  To  have  left  the  "Paper  of  Pro- 
fessional Charges  "  much  as  it  was  was  a 
fortuitous  but  not  highly  laborious  task.  To 
have  proposed  no  unnecessary  alteration  of  a 
document  that  has  worked  so  satisfactorily 
would  have  been  still  wiser.  That  the  modi- 
fications suggested  by  the  Committee  were 
but  very  little  ones  was  their  highest  recom- 
mendation to  consideration,  and  less,  under  the 
circumstances,  than  agreeing  to  some  of  them 
could  hardly  have  been  expected.  To  have 
tentatively  touched  upon  the  vexed  question 
of  competitions,  and  framed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions of  little  practical  import,  unbacked 
as  they  are  by  any  obligation  to  adhere  to 
them  on  the  part  of  even  members  of  the 
Institute,  is  hardly  a  transaction  worthy  of 
the  machinery  employed.  It  has  simply 
endorsed,  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a 
miserable  system  by  which  the  profession  is 
continually  sacrificed.  The  only  other  prac- 
tical result  of  the  Conference — claimed  under  a 
somewhat  ambitious  heading — is  "  Fireproof 
Building."  But  this,  upon  investigation, 
turns  out  to  be  but  a  confirmation  of  the 
assurances  given  at  the  last  Conference,  that 
we  know  but  little  about  the  matter.     It  is 


true  that  that  judgment  is  now  founded  upon 
larger  experience,  since  Chicago  and  Paris 
have  by  their  ruins  contributed  to  that  un- 
satisfactory solution  of  the  problem.  The 
time  lost  in  the  discussion  was  not,  however, 
lost,  and  we  doubt  not  that  our  provincial 
brethren  have  returned  to  their  homes  in 
many  ways  edified  as  well  as  pleased  by  their 
trip.  Woi'k  without  play  is  terse  as  well  as 
dull,  and  all  that  can  be  objected  to  is  the 
ignoring  the  sports  while  taking  credit  for 
good  conduct  at  lessons.  J.  P.  S. 


THE   ARCHITECTURAL   CONFERENCE   AND   ART 
WRITING. 

TT  must  surely  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
-'-  singularity  that  the  architectural  world 
has  not  up  to  this  date,  as  it  would  seem, 
come  to  any  certain  notion  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art,  and  as  to 
the  way — the  proper  and  legitimate  way — in 
which  it  is  to  be,  or  can  be,  brought  into 
being.  Why  is  this?  Why  is  architecture 
so  different  from  other  arts  that  we  should  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
produced,  and  as  to  the  men  who  are  to  do 
the  work  ?  Mr.  President  Wyatt's  address 
would  seem  to  be  intended  to  bring  this 
subject  into  more  formal  and  prominent  view, 
and  the  remarks  he  has  made  about  it  at  the 
recent  Architectural  "  Conference"  are  most 
surely  well  worth  a  little  careful  thought  and 
a  few  passing  words.  We  live  in  the  present, 
not  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future,  so  that  all 
that  can  well  be  done,  if  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  that  present,  is  to  dream  of  the 
past,  and  to  hope  for  a  better  future.  That 
art  and  architecture  were  at  one  time  better 
than  they  now  are  is  quite  certain,  and  so 
Mr.  AVyatt  thinks,  for  do  we  not,  as  a  rule, 
and  always,  in  fact,  where  it  can  be  done, 
simply  copy  it,  as  far  as  that  difficult  feat  is 
possible  ?  As  artists  we  in  reality  do  nothing  ; 
we  reproduce  by  mechanical  agents,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  dead  past,  and  so  fairly  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  better— almost  infinitely  better 
. — than  anything  that  we  can  now  invent. 
So  much  for  the  past  art.  The  future,  who 
can  well  speak  of  it  ?  for  who  can  speculate  for 
a  moment  as  to  what  turn  art  and  architecture 
will  take  in  a  generation  or  two  hence  ?  when 
no  President  will  need,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
ask  What  is  art  ?  or  to  speculate  as  to  the 
status  architects  are  to  hold  in  modern  life. 

This  great  question  being,  then,  of  such 
infinite  importance  to  all  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  art,  it  is,  we  think,  not  a  little 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wyatt  did  not  go  a 
little  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  say  some 
few  positive  words  on  this  great  subject.  But 
little  is  to  be  got  by  a  mere  succession  of 
7iefiatires.  May  we  try  to  add  a  little  to  Mr. 
Wyatt's  talk,  and  to  try  to  show  what  it  is 
that  architecture  now  needs  ?  A  little  thought 
about  it  is  surely  better  than  nothing,  and 
may  help  to  make  things  a  little  plainer  than 
they  now  seem  to  be. 

Let  us  put  the  whole  case  in  the  simplest 
possible  point  of  view,  and  yet  follow  Mr. 
Wyatt's  arrangement  as  far  as  we  can.  If  we 
had  broadly  and  generally  to  analyse  archi- 
tecture, and  the  practice  of  it,  and  to  state  in 
simple  words  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
difference  between  the  past  and  the  present 
of  architecture,  we  should  say  that  the  past, 
taking  any  date  or  country,  had  in  active 
practice  but  one  style,  and  one  workman 
designer  in  each  case,  while  the  present  day 
has  alt  styles  under  the  sun,  and  whole  armies 
of  workmen  designers.  Let  the  reader  ponder 
upon  this.  Mr.  Wyatt  says,  somewhat 
thoughtlessly,  we  think,  that  we  seem  about 
to  have  revived  a  sort  of  "  battle  of  the 
styles,"  a  feud,  he  says,  which  "  I,  at  least, 
had  hoped  was  buried  with  that  of  the 
gauges."  Why,  is  not  this  to  drop  nearly  the 
whole  question,  everything  included,  for  how 
can  the  "  war  of  styles"  be  over  while  they 
continue  to  be  practised?  A  little  town 
rises  up  on  some  new  railway — what  happens? 
A  number  of  little  houses  spring  up,  mado 
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up  of  pure  building,  Trithout  art  or  arcbi- 
tectm-e.  A  select  few  houses  spring  up, 
designed,  perhaps,  by  architects  in  some 
phase  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  chiiirli, 
and  the  parsona(ie-lioii.ie,  and  the  .'<('1i('o!-liot(sc, 
are,  of  course,  Gothic  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  does  not  each  man  who  pvodr.ces  eitlier 
regret  that  that  there  are  not  mjr<'  (iotliic 
buiklings,  or  more  Italian  buildiiigs  ?  Why 
should  f/i«?r/i('s  be  dntliic!  and  wliy  should 
coiumon  houses,  if  a  little  smart,  be  llatian  of 
the  iifteenth  century?  AVhy,  it  is  one  of 
the  main  and  best  hopes  of  the  future  that 
such  a  battle  rages,  and  is  ni  ver  still,  for  it 
tells  of  perpetual  mistake,  md  points  to  a 
future  different  from  the  p'csent,  whatever 
that  may  be.  ^\^ly,  Mr.  AVyatt  himself,  how 
often  has  he  regretted  that  all  his  churches 
must  of  necessity  be  Gothic,  and  how  often 
must  Mr.  Scott  have  deplored  that  his  new 
Foreign  Office  was  not  tJothic  !  The  fact  is 
there  is  enormou.s  strength  in  the  llenais- 
sance,  and  so  there  is  in  Oothic,  and  one  is 
\inwilling,  and  so  is  the  world  unwilling,  to 
give  up  either.  But  let  us  ask,  in  passing, 
is  either  the  Renaissance  or  the  Gothic  as 
practised  the  genuine  work,  or  can  they  be  ? 
>lr.  Wyatt  is  very  angry,  as  might  have  been 
exjiected,  with  the  "  reviewer,"  and  we  could 
have  wislicd  that  he  had  taken  up  the  whole 
subject  manfully,  and  argued  it  well  out.  The 
great  question  is — Is  the  i)er.tonat  and  indi- 
vidual power  of  the  architect  a  jmvcr  in 
architecture,  or  is  it  not  ?  Or  can  it  bo  left 
out  ajul  done  away  with  with  impunity  ?  In 
other  words,  are  the  architect's  haiiik  nothing 
in  architecture  ?  That  is  the  question  !  Mr. 
AVyatt  has  himself  cited  painlinr/  to  prove  his 
view  of  the  matter  ;  he  says — and  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary statement,  and  shows  how  very 
little  is  known  of  the  true  method  of  art 
action — "It  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  pretend  that  English  painting  is  in- 
ferior to  thiit  of  Titian" — he  talks  of 
Raph.ael  in  the  same  breath,  by  the  way  — 
"  because  iOnglish  painters  buy  their  colours 
ready  made  up  from  the  dealers,  while  the 
gi'eat  Italian  masters  had  them  ground  up, 
and  even  ground  them  up  themselves  in  their 
own  studios  and  under  tlicir  own  eyes."  This 
is,  if  truth  must  be  told,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  English  art  is  inferior.  Colour  is  a  very 
subtle  and  artistic  an  affair,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  artist  should  mix  and  manipu- 
l.ite  his  colours  /i!H).s-c//'and  with  his  own  li.ands, 
and  the  more  he  does  of  tliis  work  the  better 
the  colours  get  and  the  truer,  and  it  woulil 
liavc  been  impossible  to  have  instanced  a  fact 
more  strangely  explanatory  of  artistic  power 
than  this  one,  or  more  against  Mr.  W'yatt's 
own  argument.  How  is  it  that  one  man  can 
make  of  two  or  three  simple  colours  so 
glorious  a  display,  while  another  can  do 
nothing  with  them  ?  The  one  man  would 
seem  almost  to  create  colour,  while  the  other 
would  seem  almost  to  destroy  it.  This  it  is 
that  is  artistic  power  ;  explain  it  who  can. 
You  cannot  stand  by  anotlier  man,  or  an 
assistant,  .and  by  simply  telling  him  wluit  to 
do,  compel  him  to  grind  \\]i  colour  in  the 
artist's  .sense  of  the  word,  still  less  to  lay  it 
on  the  canvas  as  he,  the  .artist  himself,  can 
do  it.  Let  Mr.  Wyatt  try  a  little  water- 
colour  tinting  ;  let  him  try  .and  copy  a  bit  of 
Turner,  and  he  will  soon  find  out  the  true 
and  magnificent  power  there  is  in  the  work, 
common  a.s  he  may  think  it,  of  limit's  hand ! 
Jle  could  not  h.avo  selected  an  .argument  more 
telling  as  .against  himself.  And  yet,  if  it  have 
no  force,  what  is  his  address  about.  .Stains  .' 
]\Ir.  Wyatt  h.as  been,  to  cite  another  of  his 
tcxt.s,  a  little  hard  upon  art  critirs.  as  they  are 
termed,  .and  he  seems  to  think  th.at  they  are 
speri.ally  bad  when  they  appear  in  "  news- 
)iapers."  He  speaks  of  self-constituted  archi- 
tectural critics — as  though  there  nmst  needs 
bo  some  evil  in  the  f.act  of  a  man's  being  self- 
constituted — and  taking  the  world  by  .storm 
by  the  "  vehemence  of  their  assertions,  and 
the  self-complacency  of  their  dogmatism ;  " 
and  seems  to  im.agine  that  no  "motive  "  but 
the  worst  can  actuate  such  critics.     A  poor 


compliment  this  to  our  contributors  and 
general  stiifF,  printers'  devOs  and  iill !  But 
is  it  true  ?  Surely  it  is  not  true,  for  no  one 
can  possibly  read  the  talk,  s.ay  in  this  journal, 
without  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  writers  in 
it,  as  a  rule,  are  s.aying  what  they  me.an,  and 
are  really  doing  their  best  to  tind  out  what 
is  real  .and  true  ?  For  ourselves,  we  can  only 
say  that  we  have  simply  w.agted  our  life  in 
"  theorising  about  art,"  and  trying  to  mend 
matters.  We  have  never  had  a  thought  of 
persons.  Besides  all  this,  m.ay  we  not  fairly 
affirm  that  wex'e  it  not  for  journals  like  this, 
and  for  those  who  criticise  in  them,  and 
speculate,  and  hint  at  future  and  better  action, 
things  would  be  far  worse  than  they  are  ? 
The  truth  is  that  the  art-writer,  poor  and 
fleeting  as  is  his  work,  is  in  reality  the 
lions'  provider,  and  helps,  not  perhaps  the 
architect  himself,  but  at  least  his  assist.ant 
and  working  man  with  ideas  .and  incentives 
to  his  work  week  by  week.  It  is  one  thing 
to  stand  by  and  talk  grandly  of  these  things, 
but  another  to  do  them. 

We  are  really  truly  sorry  that  we  cannot 
find  in  the  President's  address  any  positive 
thing  to  comment  on.  It  is  really  surprising 
how  any  man  can  encounter  so  wide  and 
grand  a  subject,  and  yet  fail  to  see  in  it  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  things  which  call 
for  comment  and  notice.  Art  and  architec- 
ture lie  in  these  days,  as  expressions  of  indi- 
vithialitij,  almost  dead,  and  will  not  bear  com- 
parison with  other  professional  pursuits.  It 
rests  on  a  basis  of  its  ovra.  IVIr.  Wyatt 
dwells  upon  the  status,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the 
profession,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  worl:  done,  and  not  the 
workman,  or  method  of  work,  that  the  world 
sees.  It  is  not  the  status  of  a  calling 
that  ennobles  it,  but  the  work  done  and 
visible  that  brings  true  status  to  those 
who  bring  it  into  existence.  Everything  has 
yet  to  be  done.  There  is  more  fame  and 
credit  to  be  got  out  of  ap.ainted  glass  window 
if  the  work  of  a  glass-painter,  than  is  to  be 
dreamed  of  in  these  days  of  art-manufacture. 
'We  have  yet  to  see  a  Gothic  building  in  the 
real  sense  of  that  uuich-.abused  word  —  a 
building  wherein  the  details  show  jialpably 
and  visibly  the  handirritiiir/  (there  is  no 
better  word)  of  the  artist-architect,  just  and 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  style  of 
drawing  and  touch  in  a  picture  show  the 
handwriting  in  art  of  the  painter.  'Would 
that  Mr.  President  AVyatt  had  touched  on 
these  things.  The  status  of  a  painter,  is  it 
not  determined  by  the  work  he  produces  and 
shows  to  the  public  ;  and  is  it  not  regul.ated 
both  in  character  and  amount  by  the  artistic 
strength  and  character  of  the  painting  pro- 
duced ?  We  know  what  Raphael  was  worth, 
what  Rubens,  what  Rembrandt.  We  know 
and  can  estimate  their  artistic  status  through 
their  works,  and  no  accident.al  ruling  of 
society  in  their  distant  day,  and  no  prejudice 
against  them,  can  now  disturb  the  calm  .and 
serene  status  which  the  world,  the  public 
voice  of  the  world,  has  universally  accorded 
them.  The  true  artist  lives  in  his  works, 
and  it  is  the  hona-fide  work  that  crowns  with 
honour,  if  not  success.  Honour,  or  status, 
however  much  of  it,  will  not  and  cannot 
make  more  of  the  work  than  is  in  it,  and  it  is 
the  work  the  world  is  asking  for,  not  status. 

But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  status  is 
everything,  and  that  so  much,  or  ten  thousand 
times  more,  depemls  on  it  than  Mr.  President 
AVyatt  contemplates,  is  it  not  an  almost 
miraculous  occurrence  that  he  did  not  say 
one  word  about  that  great  source  of  artistic 
status,  the  Roy.al  Academy?  He  s.ays  th.at  the 
status  of  the  architect  is  rising,  and  that  in 
the  future  ho  will  take  his  proper  place  in 
the  social  system  of  things,  with,  we  may 
suppose,  lawyers,  doctors,  great  merchants, 
r.ailway  directors,  bankers,  and  all  other  em- 
ployers of  Labour,  liter.ary  or  artistic.  We 
may  even  suppose  "that  the  liter.ary  element  as 
applied  weekly  to  art,  as  in  the  liini.DiNii 
Nliws,  will  come  to  an  end,  and  so  things 
approach,  as  near  .as  things  human  can,  to 


perfection.  But  of  one  thing  even  then  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  .all  will  agree  upon  it — 
that  the  Royal  Academy  is  the  fountain  of 
the  highest  artistic  honour  .and  status,  and 
that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  of  difference  between 
the  favoured  few  who  are  in  it,  and  the  vast 
body  of  outsiders  who  are  out  of  it.  No 
honours  or  status  which  the  Royal'  Institute 
of  British  Architects  could  or  'does  bestow 
can  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  honours  of 
the  Academy.  How,  then,  was  it  th.at  Mr. 
Wyatt  did  not  go  to  the  fountain  head  and 
plead  for  the  wider  opening  of  the  doors  of 
the  Academy  ?  and  why,  the  Institute  being 
so  high  and  above  reproach,  should  not  the 
Academy  include  the  Institute  ?  Wliere,  we 
m<ay  ask,  is  the  difference  between  those  pro- 
fessional architects  out  of  the  Academy,  and 
those  in  it  ?  Why  is  not  Mr.  ^Vyatt  himself 
a  Royal  Academician,  and  why  should  the 
highest  statm  be  confined  to  it  ? — and  then, 
to  the  simple  souls  who  read  this,  what  is 
status  after  all  ?  and  what  has  the  working 
artist  to  do  with  it  ?  C.  B.  A. 


ARCniTECTUEAL    CRITICISM. 

Sir, — The  recent  General  Conference  of  Archi- 
tects has  brought  prominently  forward  two  hnpor- 
tant  subjects — one,  Antiquities,  the  other.  Architec- 
tural Criticism. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  former  was  clearly 
evident  at  the  meeting  in  the  British  IMusenm,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  gratifying,  considering  the 
ridicule  endeavoured  in  some  quarters  to  be 
cast  upon  this  study,  than  the  earnestness 
of  the  visitors.  The  recovery  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Tepiple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  must  be 
to  all  lovers  of  art  a  subject  of  no  little  importance, 
and  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Catcs,  responded 
to  in  so  praiseworthy  a  manner  by  Jlr.  Watcrhouse, 
that  the  Council  of  the  Institute  should  take  the 
matter  up  in  earnest,  must  not  be  forgotten  by  that 
body. 

On  the  subject  of  architectural  criticism,  there  is 
much  to  be  said,  and  did  we  take  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  M'vatt,  and  those  gentlemen  who  followed 
him  in  his  opening  address,  as  indicative  of  the 
feeling  of  architects  generally  on  the  subject  of 
criticism,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  would 
probably  be  that  it  is  most  distasteful  to 
tliem,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  entirely  abolished 
tlie  better  for  architects  generally,  and  for 
one  or  two  in  particular.  Now,  sir,  if  such  is  the 
feeling  of  the  profession,  I  need  not  impress  upon 
you  the  desirabiUty  of  at  once  discussing  fully  the 
subject.  The  recent  article  in  the  Quarterly 
lleview  seems  to  have  stirred  the  bile  of  some  of  our 
delicately-minded  architects,  and  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  modern  architecture  contained  in  that 
article  has  given  them  a  fright  from  wliich  they 
have  not  yet  recovered.  That  such  should  be  the 
case  need  cause  no  wonder  :  if  the  individual  works 
of  one  of  the  most  vehement  speakers  on  the  occa- 
sion I  allude  to  were  brought  to  the  public  gaze,  the 
reason  for  desiring  to  stifle  criticism  would  be 
obvious.  Criticism,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be 
made  regardless  of  persons  or  names — in  fact,  such 
should  be  entirely  forgotten  when  viewing  the  works 
to  be  criticised ;  facts  and  not  theories  should  be  en- 
larged upon,  and  whether  the  work  is  that  of  a  man 
eminent  in  the  profession  or  of  one  just  commencing 
practice,  the  same  standard  should  he  employed  ;  or 
if  any  deviation  was  made  at  all  it  should  be  in 
favour  of  the  young  man,  and  those  who  ought  by 
the  length  of  their  practice  to  l;now  right  from  wrong 
should  be  severely  dealt  with  when  offending,  as 
they  often  do,  the  tastes  of  men  verseil  in  art. 
Some  of  these  very  experienced  architects  would  no 
doubt  desire  that  the  criticism  should  be  one  con- 
tinuous strain  of  commendation  and  eulogy,  suchas 
that  procemtiug  from  the  pen  of  the  architect  himself 
of  the  works  criticised,  and  so  properlj-  exposed  by 
you  a  week  or  so  ago  in  the  Building  Ni;ws.  The 
mischief  of  such  criticism  would  soon  become 
evident. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  works  of  some  men  come 
in  for  so  general  a  share  of  .adverse  criticism  while 
tliose  of  others  escape  censure  of  any  l;ind  ?  I 
am  speaking  now  of  men  standing  equally  high  In 
tl>e  profession.  Tliere.asonisnot  ditHcultto  linJ:  they 
endeavour  to  foster  upon  the  public  their  eccentrici- 
ties and  their  idiosyncrasies  as  evidences  of  superior 
ability  and  profound  study  :  their  sickening  strivings 
to  imitate  some  of  tlie  primitivenessesof  MeLliiCvalism 
are  spread  out  as  tlie  productions  of  genius  ;  such 
could  bring  down  upon  their  autliors  nothing  but 
I  expressions  of  disgust  aud  pity ;  but  they  desire  that 
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such  expressions  should  be  stifled,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  conversion  of  their  rude- 
nesses into  stone  and  marble  without  one  word  being 
said  against  them.  Who  could  look  upon  a  tower 
such  as  that  of  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  Church,  at 
Smithfield,  and  come  away  with  uny  other  thought 
than  that  its  architect  deserved  a  sound  horse- 
whipping? Who  can  see  week  after  week  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals  the  designs  of  men  who  .are  sup- 
posed to  leail  their  brethren  in  matters  artistic,  and 
con%Tnce  themselves  that  improvement  is  going  on  ? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  design  for  the  church  to  be 
erected  at  Rome  by  Mr.  Street.  Was  there  any  one 
feature  in  that  to  indicate  that  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  any  other  than  the  merest  tyro  in  art  and 
architecture?  And  yet  silence  is  to  be  maintained. 
WhUst  science  and  literature  have  advanced  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  architecture  has  remained  at  a 
standstill,  or,  worse,  has  been  mutilated  and  distorted 
by  a  class  of  men  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  draw 
the  line  that  divides  the  absurd  from  the  reasonable, 
and  yet  who  are  permitted  to  waste  the  public  money 
in  their  experiments.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  question  whether  or  not  criticism 
is  to  be  abolished  should  receive  the  consideration 
that  is  its  due,  and  I  look  with  interest  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinions  of  your  artistic  readers 
thereon.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  talk  of  the  mutual 
love  there  should  be  among  architects ;  those  are  our 
best  friends  who  point  out  our  weaknesses,  and  to 
instance  the  .absence  of  criticism  in  other  professions 
is  to  make  a  comparison  where  none  exists.  A 
physician  attends  a  patient,  and  has  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  prescribe  for  the  complaint ;  he  either 
cures  or  the  reverse,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  But 
•with  architects  the  case  is  entirely  different;  their 
works  last  for  ages,  and  upon  them  will  hereafter  be 
determined  the  art  knowledge  possessed  at  the  par- 
ticular period  in  which  they  were  erected.  Look  at 
the  works  now  growing  up  around  us,  and  doubt  if 
youcan  the  verdict  that  will  be  passed  by  our  future 
historians. — I  am,  &c.,       Willia.m  Woodwakd. 


TIIE  "  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS." 

SiK, — It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  British 
architects,  in  or  out  of  the  Institute,  to  escape  a 
feeling  of  dismay  after  the  perusal  of  the  short 
article  under  this  heading  which  appears  in  last 
week's  Building  News.  The  writer  atErms  "  there 
are  over  1,700  practising  .architects  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Institute."  I  do  not  know  how  far 
he  may  be  correct  in  his  statement,  but,  if  true,  the 
fact  is  simply  alarming ;  for  the  numerical  force  of 
the  Institute,  which  he  is  unable  to  state,  is  simply  as 
follows.  I  quote  from  the  Institute  report  of  1870  ; 
near  enough  for  practical  comparison  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  chartered  society  has  now  gone  on 
electing  Fellows  (/.),  and  Associates  ((i.)*,for  nearly 
forty  years.  There  .are  altogether  618  professional 
members,  in  or  out  of  practice — that  is  to  say,  "27.5 
Fellows,  or  seveu-ye.ar-old  practitioners,  and  243 
Associates,  who  are  either  not  avowedly  seven-year- 
old-practitioners,  or  not  in  pr.actice  at  all. 

I  hope  that  "  E.  W.  G."  is  incorrect  in  his 
assumption  that  "  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  do  not  number  one-seventh  of  the 
profession ; "  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Institute  is  miserably  insufficient,  numero,  pondere 
et  mensura^  to  speak  with  authority  for  the  archi- 
tects of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  unless  its  stakes 
and  ropes  can  be  taken  up  and  very  considerably 
extended,  we  British  architects  will  do  well  to  get  up 
a  bigger  and  more  popular  society  of  "Amalga- 
mated "  professionals.  Why,  Mr.  Editor,  even  the 
Architectur.ol  Association,  sans  charter,  or  any 
advertisement  of  its  degrees,  .already  outnumljers  the 
Institute!  Is  it  not  somewhat  like  the  three  Tooley- 
street  tailors  for  these  275  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
to  come  forward  and  offer  to  act  as  referees  in  all 
future  British  building  contracts,  especiallj-  when 
we  reflect  what  it  is  in  the  way  of  professional 
worth  th.at  constitutes  a  Fellow(F.R.I.B.A.),  or  what 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  ?  I  am  sorry  to  end  my  letter  with  so 
very  undignified  a  quotation;  but,  over  and  above 
the  payment  of  four  guineas  a  j'ear,  I  know  of  no 
other  practical  qualification  for  a  Fellowship  than 
this — viz., 

Forhe'B  a  jolly  good  Fellow, 
"Which  nobody  can  deny ; 

and,  Mr.  Editor,  better  fellows  than  the  run  of 
members  of  the  Institute,  I,  for  one,  have  never 
known.  1  subscribe  myself  with,  of  course,  my 
professional  degree, 

Pbovincial  Architf.ct. 


SECRET  deliberations. 

Sir, — I  read  with  some  interest  "  E.  W.  G.'s  " 
remarks  last  week  in  the  Building  News  on  the 
Conference  of  Architects  recently  held  in  London. 
Though  disagreeing  with  the  writer  on  some  points, 
and  particularly  with  his  sarcastic  remarks  on  esprit 
de  corps,  I  quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the  impro- 
priety and  impolicy  of  conducting  discussions  affect- 
ing the  whole  profession  within  closed  doors. 
Judging  from  the  report  in  your  columns,  it  would 
appear  that  reporters  were  admitted  and  were  free 
to  report  at  smy  length  on  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant matters,  but  were  excluded  when  important 
matters  were  under  consideration.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  very  grave  moment  whetlier  Mr.  Edis 
should  be  reported  on  what  he  had  to  say  on  the 
destruction  of  monumental  buildings  in  Paris,  as 
that  gentlem.an  has  had  other  opportunities  of 
enlightening  us  on  the  subject.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Major-General  Scott,  who,  it  appears,  never 
misses  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries, ami  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  advertising  his 
own  wares.  But  it  is  a  question  of  moment  that  the 
profession  should  know — and  particularlj-  as  the  pro- 
fessional press,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  willing  to 
publish — what  was  said  on  professional  practice, 
especiall)'  as  we  are  expected  to  be  governed  by 
the  decisions  arrived  at.  To  my  mind,  .admitting  the 
reporters  at  one  time  and  not  at  another  is  simply 
absurd,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  reason 
of  some  fussy  ofiicial  having  had  placed  in  his  hands 
too  much  power,  which  he  has  abused.  Hitherto 
you,  sir,  have  condemned  this  policy,  and  I  trust 
you  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it  is  altered. — I  am, 
&c.,  A  Young  AKCiirrEcr. 


*  See   the  *'  Post  Office  Lonaon  Directory,"  annually 
advertising  these  "  honours  "  or  degrees! 


THE  LATE  MR.  FREDERICK  MARRABLE. 

\TrTE  record  with  great  regret  the  demise  of  Mr. 
VV  Frederick  Marrable,  which  took  place  very 
suddenly  at  Witley,  in  Surrey,  on  Saturday,  the 
22nd  iust.,  of  heart  disease.  He  was  present  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
on  Frid.ay  last,  and  then  appeared  in  his  usual  health. 
The  deceased  gentleman  who  was  flfty-four  years 
of  age,  was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Marrable,  and 
formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  F.R.S. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  superintending  architect 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  which  post  he 
held  from  the  year  18.56  to  18C1,  when  he  resigned, 
.and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  VuUiamy,  who 
now  fills  the  oflice.  He  designed  the  ofiices  for  the 
Metropolitan  Bo.ard  in  Spring  Gardens,  but  this 
building  does  not  give  a  favourable  impression  of 
his  abilities  ;  the  difliculties  of  the  site  have  not  been 
successfully  surmounted,  and  the  elevation  is  un- 
dignified. Tlie  Garrick  Club  House,  in  Garrick- 
street,  Covent-garden,  which  is  also  from  his  design, 
is  a  more  agreeable  composition,  the  entrance  door 
and  staircase  in  particular  deserving  remark.  He 
also  built  the  brick  church  of  S.  Peter,  Cliurch- 
street,  Deptford,  .and  several  schools  and  private 
residences.  On  the  occasion  of  the  competition  for 
designs  for  bridging  Holborn  Vallej',  Mr.  Marrable 
sent  in  a  design  for  which  he  obtained  a  premium. 
Subsequentlj',  a  sharp  controvers}'  ensued  between 
him  and  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  to  the  City 
Commissioners,  on  the  subject  of  the  design  for  the 
Viaduct,  Mr.  Marrable  maintaining  that  Mr.  Hay- 
wood had  plagiarised  his  design.  This  was 
strenuously  denied  by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  the  matter 
in  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Institute  of  Architects 
for  decision,  but  the  result  has  not  transpired.  Mr. 
Marrable  was  an  Associate  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  was  elected  only  last  year 
surveyor  to  the  Bethlehem  Hospital  Estates,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick.  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
Council.  In  private  life  Mr.  Marrable  was  much 
esteemed,  and  his  gaiet}'  and  agree.able  manners 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went.  He 
leaves  a  widow  (who  is  an  accomplished  artist  in 
water  colours  and  a  frequent  exhibitor)  and  a  family 
of  young  children. 


ARCHITECTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  u.sual  fortnight!}'  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  President, 
Mr.  Rowland  Plurabe,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  ordinary  meeting,  and  of  a  special  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  Conference  Reports  on  Compe- 
titions, Professional  Practice,  and  the  Employment 
of  Surve3'ors,  having  been  reail  and  confirmed,  Mr. 
Gordon  Legg  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  F.  L.  Canning  was  proposed  as  a 
memb-^r. 


Mr.  QuiLTER  said  that  this  was  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  nomination  of  the  office-bearers  of  tk 
Association  during  the  next  Session.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  had  presented  a  list  of 
names,  but  it  was  open  to  any  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  nominate  other  gentlemen  for  any  of  the 
offices.  The  Committee's  recommendations  were  as 
follows : — 

President:  Mr.  .J.  Douglass  Mathews;  Vice-Pre- 
sidents I  Messrs.  E.  J.  'Tarver  and  G.  H.  Birch ; 
Committee:  Messrs.  Blashill,  Lee,  Pain,  Plumbe, 
Quilter,  Redgrave,  Rildett,  Ridge,  T.  R.  Smith,  and 
T.  H.  Watson  ;  Librarian :  H.  C.  Boyes ;  Assistant- 
Librarians  :  Messrs.  E.  Flint,  R.  E.  Pownall,  and  — 
Tasker  ;  Hon.  Sees.  ;  Messrs.  B.  A.  Paice,  and  S,  F. 
Clarkson.  The  election  will  take  place  this  (Friday) 
evening. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paice,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  by  accLamation  to  the  Rev.  — 
Lawrence,  Vicar  of  S.  Alban's,  for  his  kindness  in 
permitting  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-four,  to  visit  S.  Alban's  Abbey  a 
fortnight  ago ;  and  also  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson,  for 
his  kindness  in  conducting  the  party  over  the  Abbey, 
and  giving  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  a3 
to  the  building. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis 
to  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Recent  Conflagrations  in 
Paris,"  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  his 
paper  on  the  same  subject  read  before  the  Architec- 
tural Conference,  and  reported  in  our  last  number. 
A  short  discussion  ensued,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 


THE  INSTITUTE   CONVERSAZIONE. 

THE  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  held  at  the  Rooms  ia 
Conduit-street,  on  Wednesday  evening.  About  60O 
guests  assembled.  Among  others  were  present  Lord 
Talbot  de  Maliihide,  Mr.  C.  Landseer,  R.A.,  Mr.  A. 
J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cook,  R.A.,  Sir 
Edward  Smirke,  The  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave, 
M.P.,  Admiral  Sir  George  Back,  M.  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  and  Jlr.  C.  Ilawksley.  The  baud  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  attended,  and  the  Rooms  were 
gaily  decorated  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Among  the  works  of  .art  lent  by  Fellows  andfriends 
were  sever.al  works  by  Mr.  Ernest  George,  among 
them  a  view  of  the  Porch  of  Chartres  Cathedral. 
Copies  of  Van  Eyck's  picture  in  the  Nation.al  Gallery, 
and  Jan  Steen's  "  llusic  Lesson,"  and  Hobbema's 
"Avenue,"  both  in  the  Peel  collection,  all  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Fisher,  were  lent  by  the  Editor  of  the  People's 
Magazine.  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomson  contributed  a  design 
for  a  window,  "  The  Wise  Jlen's  Offerings."  Mr.  P. 
H.  Calderon,  Mr.  Goodall,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby  were 
weU  represented,  the  latter  especially  by  a  number  of 
views  in  North  Wales,  ilr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  lent  a  view 
of  Segesta,  by  Mr.  George  Moore.  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  exhibited  an  interesting  original  monumental 
sketch  in  terra-cotta  by  Roubiliac  ;  and  a  collection 
of  terra-cotta  hands  by  the  same  sculptor,  which 
belonged  formerly  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  to 
Benjamin  West,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Corbould,  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Among  the  artistic  furniture  exhibited  may  be  men- 
tioned a  cheffonier  and  corner  cabinet  by  Gillow  ;  a 
large  drawing-room  cabinet  in  American  w.alnut 
executed  for  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  by  Mr.  II.  Capel, 
and  a  hanging  wardrobe  in  ebonzied  wood  with 
incised  gilt  ornament,  the  panels  being  decorated 
with  subjects  from  the  book  of  Nursery  Rhymes, 
illustrated  by  H.  S.  M.arks,  A.R.A.,  the  whole  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  H.  Capel  from  a  design  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Eastlake.  A  very  complete  collection  of  modern 
French  pottery  in  imitatiwn  of  Old  Rouen  and  other 
wares  was  exhibited  by  M.  Oppenheim.  Messrs. 
Howell  &  James  lent  the  gold  sword  presented 
to  Lord  Napier  of  Magd.ala  by  the  City  of  London. 
Besides  a  number  of  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
metal  work,  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  &  Co.,  sent  a 
handsome  Dantzic  oak  cabinet  with  metal  mounts. 
Messrs.  Cox  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Barkentin  of  Regnnt- 
street,  also  sent  examples  of  metal  work— the  altar 
cross,  candlesticks,  and  vases  of  the  latter,  designed 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale,  were  very  beautiful.  Mr. 
Helbronner,  of  Regent-street,  contributed  several 
specimens  of  embroidery,  for  which  he  is  so  well- 
known,  and  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Son  were  well  re- 
presented. A  reproduction  of  a  piece  of  old  majolica 
of  a  very  peculiar  shape  belonging  to  Mr.  Eastlake, 
bv  SIcssrs.  Minion  &  Co.,  was  exhibited  side  by  side 
w-ith  the  origin.al,  and  elicited  deserved  admiration. 
Mr.  F.  Leighton's  Indian  perfume  bottle,  and  Mr. 
S.  T.  Whitford's  old  Gorman  iron  casket  were  very 
curious,  and  attracted  a  full  share  of  attention,  as 
also  did  the  specimens  of  glass,  &c.,  from  S.alviati'3, 
and  a  large  incense  burner  among  the  many  other 
objects  lent  by  Messrs.  Farmer  &  Rogers.     Many 
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other  very  interesting  examples  of  art-workmanship 
were  in  the  room,  for  the  special  record  of  which  we 
cannot  spare  space.  "We  should  not,  however,  omit 
to  notice  some  very  good  specimens  of  paper  hang- 
ings, which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  .Jeffrey  & 
Sons,  of  Kssex-road,  Islington,  in  tlie  Association 
Room.  They  are  from  the  designs  of  Jlr.  Owen 
Jones,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Vi'  Burges,  and 
deserve  the  attention  of  architects.  The  conversa- 
zione was  a  brilliant  conclusion  of  a  more  than 
usually  successful  Session  of  the  Ins:itute. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  LOCK-OUT. 

THE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  h.as  the  following  on 
this  subject : — The  first  suggestion  of  concilia- 
tion in  the  building  trade  dispute  has  come  from  the 
side  of  the  men,  though  not,  unfortunately,  from 
the  men  actually  affected  by  the  lock-out.  The 
London  Trades'  Council  haa  advised  that  the  masters 
be  asked  to  concede  the  nine  hours  on  condition  ai 
the  rate  of  wages  per  hour  and  the  code  of  working 
rules  being  referred  to  a  conference  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  masters  and  workmen.  The  resolu- 
tion embodying  this  recommendation  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Masons'  Lock-out  Committee  yesterday 
morning.  According  to  the  report  in  the  Times,  the 
"deputation  was  courteously  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee, who  thanked  them  for  the  interest  the  Council 
had  taken  in  the  matter,  but  informed  tliem  that  they 
did  not  look  upon  the  resolution  with  an}'  favour,  nttr 
did  they  think  it  w.is  likely  to  find  favour  with  the 
men."  The  correctness  of  this  impression  will  be 
tested  by  the  proceedings  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  locked-out  masons  which  is  to  be  held  to- 
night. If  the  Committee  prove  to  be  right  in  their 
reading  of  the  men's  views,  it  will  be  matter  for 
great  regret.  The  London  Trades'  Council  cannot 
be  supposed  to  favour  the  masters  as  against  the 
men  ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
take  a  wider  survey  of  the  controversy  than  is  pos- 
sible to  men  actually  engaged  in  it.  A  refusal  to 
accept  arbitration  on  the  wages  question  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  on  the  supposition  that  the  lueu  feel 
themselves  strongenough  to  obt.ain  their  full  demands 
■without  arbitration.  15ut  they  can  hardly  possess 
the  data  necessary  for  any  reasonable  assurance  upon 
this  point.  They  mav  feel  confident  of  their  own 
resolution,  but  they  cannot  be  so  well  .acquainted  with 
the  state  of  their  employers'  books  as  to  make  it  safe 
for  them  to  assume  that  the  masters  will  give  in 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  orders  they  h.ave  in  hand. 
On  the  cop.trary,  the  masters  may  foresee  that  rather 
than  go  on  working  on  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
men  it  would  answer  their  purpose  to  transfer  their 
capital  to  other  busine-sses.  In  that  case  tliev  will 
certainly  fight  to  the  last.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
is  prob.able — indeed, the  alleged  willingness  of  some  of 
the  smaller  firms  to  give  the  men  what  they  ask 
goes  some  way  to  make  it  improbable.  But  it  is 
possible,  and  being  possible  it  is  a  contingency  which 
prudent  men  ought  to  take  into  account.  Further, 
the  damage  done  to  the  men's  ultimate  interests  by 
their  repudiation  of  arbitration  as  a  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  rate  of  wages  ought  to  be  regarded. 
If  the  men  reject  it  this  time  because  they  feel  strong 
enough  to  do  without  it,  the  masters  will  be  encou- 
raged to  reject  it  another  time  for  the  same  reason. 
The  consequence  will  be  that  every  demand  for  increased 
wages  will  be  settled  as  a  matter  of  course  by  a  strike 
or  a  lock-out.  A  much  larger  share  of  the  income 
of  the  trade  societies  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  men  out  of  work  from  one  or  other 
of  tliese  causes ;  their  reserved  funds  will  be  de- 
creased in  proportion  ;  and  strikes  for  objects  which 
an  arbitrator  would  have  declared  perfectly  admis- 
sible will  fail  for  want  of  means  ta  carrv  them  on. 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  an  offer  of  arbitration  on  tlie 
part  of  the  men  would  put  Ihem  riglit  with  the 
public  to  lie  altogether  disregarded.  The  gain  in 
money  miglit  be  inappreciable,  but  the  gain  in 
another  way  would  be  very  considerable.  The  em- 
ployers are  naturally  more  infiuenced  by  what  is 
called  public  opinion  thiin  the  men,  because  in  the 
forms  in  which  it  most  often  expresses  itself  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  cla-ss  to  which  they  thcm.selves 
belong.  If  the  masters  refused  to  grant  the  nine 
hours,  even  after  the  men  had  conceded  that  thcj' 
should  be  guarded  against  actual  money  loss  by  re- 
ferring the  rate  of  wages  to  arbitration,  there  would 
be  a  general  agreement  among  unprejudiced 
bystanders  that  they  had  rejected  a  rational  mode 
of  settling  trade  disputes  in  favour  of  a  very 
irrational  one.  The  existence  of  such  an  agreement 
in  society  and  in  the  press  would  certainly  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  masters  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  falter  uptm  this 
point  they  would  begin  to  think  of  terms  of 
compromise. 
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CnUECIIES   AND    CH.\rEI.S. 

BiCKNOLLER,  Taitnton. — The  parish  church  .it 
BicknoUer  was  reopened  for  divine  service  the  week 
before  last,  after  restoration.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
was  the  architect  for  the  chancel  works,  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Sedding,  of  Bristol,  for  the  nave.  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Taunton,  was  the  builder. 

Dui.wicii. — Mr.  Poyntcrhas  (^says  the Athenaum) 
undertaken  to  paint  a  picture,  and  its  predella,  for  a 
niche  in  the  chancel  of  the  new  church  of  S.  Stephen, 
at  Dulwich.  The  niche  is  a  recessed  arch  of  Deco- 
rated form,  and  will  be  divided  into  unequal  portions 
by  the  two  pictures  in  question.  The  artist  is  now 
occupied  with  these  works,  and  will  finish  them  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  upper  portion  represents 
the  trial  of  the  proto-martyr  :  the  false  witnesses  are 
urging  their  case  against  him  ;  he  alone  perceives  the 
heavenly  rays  which  enter  the  chamber.  The  saint 
stands  before  the  tribunal,  in  appropriate  costume, 
and  his  attitude  is  extremely  well  conceived.  His 
expression  is  pure  and  beautiful.  Nothing  could  be 
conceived  more  successful  than  Mr.  Poynter's  design  ; 
it  is  treated  in  a  monumental  manner,  which  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  place  it  is  to  adorn.  The  predella 
represents  the  saint  being  led  from  the  gate  of  the 
city  in  charge  of  Roman  soldiers,  who,  for  the  time, 
protect  him  from  the  violence  of  the  mob;  the 
latter  gather  and  carry  stones.  This  design  is  as 
expressive  as  the  other. 

Harleston. — The  new  church  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  Harleston,  Norfolk,  was  consecrated  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Geome- 
trical Decorated  st3*le.  It  consists  of  a  nave  fiSft. 
long  by  "20ft.  6in.  wide,  and  41ft.  high  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  on  each  side  of  which  are  four  arches 
and  piers,  the  latter  alternately  circular  and  quatre- 
foil  on  plan,  opening  into  aisles  the  same  length  as 
the  nave,  and  10ft.  wide.  These  aisles  are  lighted 
by  three-light  windows,  and  the  nave  has  a  cleres- 
tory of  tre-  and  quatre-foils,  enclosed  in  equilateral 
arches.  The  chancel  is  30ft.  long  and  the  same 
width  as  the  nave,  with  an  apsidal  east  end  of  five 
bays,  and  a  single-light  window  in  each  bay.  The 
outside  walls  are  of  fiint  and  stone.  The  stone  bell- 
turret  is  fixed  on  the  gable  of  the  south  transept. 
The  church  accommodates  400  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
£4,500.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Wey bread,  the  builder. 

Harkoo.vte. — On  Thursday  week,  the  Bishop 
of  Beverley  blessed  the  first  stone  of  the  high  altar 
of  a  new  (Koman)  Catholic  Church  in  course  of 
erection  at  Harrogate.  The  design  is  by  Mes.sj-s. 
Goldie  &  Child,  Kensington-square,  London,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  Wood,  builder,  Leeds.  The 
church  consists  of  nave  and  two  aisles,  divided  by 
pill.ars.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  £:i,400, 
exclusive  of  the  internal  fittings,  and  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  IJOO  worshippers.  The  building 
is  of  best  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  an  open 
timbered  roof,  and  square  tower  of  brick  and  stone. 

KiLBURN. — The  chancel  and  transepts  of  the  new 
church  of  S.  Augustine,  Kilburn,  were  opened  on 
Thursday  week.  The  style  of  the  church  is  an 
adaptation  of  thirteenth  century  Gothic.  The 
building  will  accommodate,  when  completed,  about 
1,'200  persons  on  the  ground-floor,  while  a  triforium 
can  be  made  available  for  additional  accommodation 
for  about  250.  The  plan  will  consist  of  a  nave  (at 
present  temporary)  and  chancel,  together  internally 
155ft.  long  and  28ft.  wide,  and  Stjft.  high  up  to  the 
ridge  of  the  groining.  This  portion  is  to  be  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  aisle  or  passage,  which  is 
groined  over  at  the  level  of  IGft.  from  the  floor,  and 
on  this  the  forementioned  triforium,  reached  by 
hidden  staircases,  is  formed,  also  extending  all  round 
the  church,  and  also  groined  in  ba3's  divided  by 
Avails,  which  are  the  buttresses  which  sustain  the 
main  groining,  and  through  which  open  archways 
are  formed  for  communication.  There  are  north  and 
south  transepts,  each  equal  in  width  to  the  two 
easternmost  bays  of  the  nave,  and  each  groined  in 
two  b.ays  and  nearly  of  the  same  height  as  the  nave. 
On  the  ea^t  side  of  the  south  transept  is  a  circular- 
ended  chapel,  ."oft.  by  ISft.,  also  groined,  and  with 
a  continuous  window-arcade  round  the  apse,  with  a 
narrow  window  in  each  opening.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  are  two  large  vestries ;  the  organ 
chamber,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  extends  over 
one  of  them,  and  opens  out  towards  the  chancel  and 
transept  by  lofty  arches.  In  the  nave  aisles  arc  to 
be  added  north  and  south  of  the  passage  which  will 
extend  round  the  church.  At  the  weat  end  of  the 
south  one,  and  at  right  .angles  with  it,  is  to  be  placed 
a  large  porch  ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle 
will   stand   the   tower,  which    will  be   about  2Gft. 


square  externally,  and  118ft.  high,  with  a  lofty 
belfry-stage  of  two  double  windows,  and  another  tier 
of  windows  below  them.  It  will  be  surmounted  by 
a  spire  of  about  the  same  height,  and  with  pinnacles 
and  spirelets  at  the  base.  At  the  foot  of  the 
tower  will  be  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church, 
through  a  large  and  important  doorway  on  the  west 
side.  The  east  end  is  flanked  by  large  square 
turrets,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  lOOft.  The 
outside  facing  is  of  red  brick,  and  the  inside  of  stock 
brick.  Bath  stone  is  used  throughout  for  dressings. 
The  altar  is  raised  ten  steps  above  the  nave  floor, 
and  a  sculptured  reredos,  extending  across  the  end 
of  the  chancel,  with  a  canopy  in  the  centre,  is 
intended  to  be  erected.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  F.S..\. ;  the  builders,  Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons. 
RoTHERUiTHE. — The  new  church  of  S.  Barnabas, 
Rotherhithe,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester on  S.  Barnabas  Day,  the  11th  inst.  The 
church  is  of  fine  proportions  and  dignified  appear- 
ance, although  the  materials  employed  are  plain  and 
homely.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  £4,000. 
Mr.  W.  Bntterfield  is  the  architect. 

S.  Paul's,  Covent-Garden. — The  Church  of  S. 
Paul,  Covent-garden,  originally  built  by  Inigo 
Jones,  was  reopened  on  Sunday,  after  having  been 
repaired  and  decorated.  The  work  has  been  done 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  columns 
which  supported  the  side  galleries  now  form  screens 
to  the  chancel,  and  the  old  reredos  has  been  altered 
and  fixed  at  a  higher  level,  so  as  to  frame  and 
enclose  the  circular  window,  which  has  been  filled 
with  some  bright  and  effective  stained  glass,  and 
large  outline  cartoons  slightly  tinted,  representing 
the  Ascension,  have  been  fitted  into  its  three  spaces. 
The  seats,  formed  out  of  the  old  oak  pews,  are  low 
and  open.  The  ceiling  has  been  painted  in  bright 
tints ;  and  the  walls  have  been  in  a  few  places 
decorated  with  architectural  lines  in  colour,  intended 
to  be  suggestive  of  a  marble  and  stone  treatment, 
whenever  it  can  be  afforded.  A  pavement  of  stone, 
tile,  and  marble,  has  been  laid  down.  The  church 
is  in  many  respects  remarkable,  but  all  that 
regards  the  exterior  of  this  church  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  handsome  wrought-iron  work  of  the 
gates  and  the  railings  are  decayed  and  rusty,  and  a 
considerable  external  repair  is  needed. 

SoUTHPORT. — The  new  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
Southport,  has  been  consecrated.  Messrs.  T.  &  D. 
Barry,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  architects.  The  church 
is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  consists  of  a  nave  89ft.  idn. 
by  28ft.  Bin.;  north  and  south  aisles,  (lift-  6in. 
by  13ft.  Gin. ;  north  and  south  transepts,  28ft.  3in. 
by  27ft.  Gin.;  chancel,  30ft.  by  24ft.  8in.,  with 
organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the  south  side.  The  tower 
is  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  chancel  and  north 
transept.  The  style  is  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  building  is  constructed  with  brick  walls, 
faced  with  LIphoIland  parpoints  in  courses.  The  stone 
for  the  exterior  is  from  the  Cefn  quarries,  near 
Kuabon,  and  that  for  the  interior  is  white  Stourton. 
The  building  contains  nearly  1,000  sittings. 

BUILDIKOS. 

Bournemouth. — A  new  house  is  being  erected  at 
Bournemouth  for  Edmund  Christy,  Esq.  Mr.  Sedd- 
ing, of  Bristol,  is  the  architect ;  Mr.  Toogood,  of 
Bournemouth,  the  builder.  Estimate  of  works 
£4,500. 

Cheddar. — A  new  British  School  has  been  erected 
at  Cheddar,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  building  is  of  Dr.iycott  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  It  will  accommodate  120  children. 
Mr.  John  Bevan,  of  Bristol,  is  the  .architect. 

Kirby-le-Soeen. — On  Monday  last  the  memorial 
stone  of  a  new  school  for  the  parish  of  Kirby- 
le-Soken,  Essex,  was  laid.  The  school  is  to  be  built 
of  red  brick  with  Bath  stone-dressings,  and  will 
accommodate  150  children,  the  cost  being  £500. 
Mr.  C.  Shepherd,  of  Colchester,  is  the  builder ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Stone,  of  London,  the  architect. 

Melbury  House. — Melbury  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  situated  about  eight  miles  from 
Yeovil,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salvin,  of 
London,  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  from  that 
gentleman's  designs  considerable  alterations  and  addi- 
tions have  taken  place.  A  great  p.art  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  upon  the  estate  by  his  lordship's 
workmen,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  ^V  illiam 
Ilolderness,  the  resident  clerk  of  works.  The  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  in  the  same  style 
as  the  older  parts  of  the  old  building — Tudor — the 
whole  of  the  walls,  internally  as  well  as  externally, 
being  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  the  materiiil  used  in  the 
early  work.  Some  parts  of  this  old  ma.-.onry  .are 
extremelj'  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
excellent  preservation  and  good  workmanship,  but 
particularly  for  its  early  associations.  On  the  jambs 
of  the  tower  door,  and  also  upon  the  jambs  of   the 
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desd-room  door,  are  the  marks  of  the  crowbars 
Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers,  under  his  directions, 
used  when  forcing  an  entrance  into  those  parts  of  the 
bnilding.  Of  the  additions,  the  principal  is  the  new 
library,  a  hall  of  noble  dimensions,  with  an  open  roof 
of  English  oak,  which  is  supported  by  stone  corbels 
in  front,  on  which  are  carved  shields,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  family  from  the  earliest  times. 
There  are  two  large  Medieval  fire-places  iu  this  ball, 
both  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  with  heraldic  emblems  intro- 
duced into  the  panels  sculptured  in  Caen  stone,  the 
better  to  take  decoration.  The  floors  are  all  of  oak. 
The  decorations  are  by  Mr.  Grace,  of  London ;  the 
stonework  by  Mr.  Staple,  of  Ilmiuster  ;  the  carving 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter ;  and  the  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell.  There  are  some 
excellent  carvings  by  Gibbons,  very  similar  to  those 
at  Chatsworth  House  by  that  artist,  which  were  for- 
merly in  a  portion  of  the  old  house  now  removed. 
These,  we  beheve,  are  to  be  hung  up  in  the  library  ; 
but,  although  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  so  out  of 
character  with  the  architectural  features  of  that 
portion  of  the  house  that  we  should  think  a  more 
fitting  place  might  be  found  for  them. 

Wednesbury. — A  new  Town  Hall  was  opened  at 
Wednesbury,  on  Wednesday.  Messrs.  Loxton 
Brothers  are  the  architects.  The  building  is,  exter- 
naJly,  plain  in  the  extreme.  The  internal  propor- 
tions are  :  length,  75ft. ;  width,  4Rft. ;  height,  36ft. ; 
accommodation  being  provided  for  an  audience  of 
780  persons,  and  in  the  orchestra  for  a  band  and 
chorus  of  120.  In  the  basement  is  the  hall-keeper's 
house,  with  scullery,  engine-house,  &c.,  with  retiring 
rooms ;  and  all  other  necessary  offices  are  provided. 
The  total  cost  will  not  exceed  £3,000.  The  builder 
U  Mr.  D.  Moore,  of  Walsall. 


STAINED  GI^SS. 

EinMINGHAM. — A  stained  glass  window,  consisting 
of  two  lights,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  east 
window,  at  S.  Stephen's  Church,  Selly  Hill,  Birming- 
h.am.  Tho  subjects  represented  are  respectively  the 
"Crucifixion"  and  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross." 
In  the  tracery  above  are  angels  holding  the  Passion 
Symbols.  The  artist  was  Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  of 
Birmingham. 

Sutton  Maddock. — A  stained  glass  memorial 
window  was  fixed  in  Sutton  Maddock  Church,  near 
Shifnal,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  window  consists 
of  two  openings,  one  subject  occupying  each,  tho  one 
on  the  left-hand  opening  being  "  The  Baptism,"  and 
the  other  on  the  right  "Suffer  little  Children." 
Below  the  subjects  are  two  angels  surrounded  with 
light  grisaille  work,  and  in  the  upper  part  are  light 
cinopies  with  ruby  backgrounds ;  in  a  small  tracery 
piece  is  the  Agnus  Dei.  The  window  was  designed 
and  painted  by  Messrs.  Doue  &  Davies,  of  Shrews- 
bury. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeadbrr.— We  shall  feel  obli;;red  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOOK-STREET,  COVENT-OABDEN,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  tho 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  ia  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Advertisements  for  " Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  oue  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  wortis. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  (PATABLB  IN  ADVANCE). 

l-'js.  per  annum ;  7s.  6d.  for  six  months  ;  33.  9d.  for  three 
months;  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Cases  for  binding  the  hall -yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


TO  AMERICAN  AND  BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBEBS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Publisher  begs  to 
state  that  subscribers  in  the  United  States  can  be  supplied 
with  the  Building  News,  post  free  from  this  Oface,  for 
the  sum  of  178.  4d.  (4  dols.  16c.,  gold)  per  annum,  and  in 
Belgium  for  the  sum  of  21  francs,  payable  in  advance. 

The  remittance  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  by 
International  Post-office  Order. 

tS"  American  and  Belgian  Subscribers,  especially  when 
rrnewinfj  their  subscriptions,  are  jjnrttcitlarli/  requested  to 
advise  the  Publisher  of  the  transmission  of  the  Post-OfHce 
Order,  and  the  exact  amount  for  which  it  is  made  payable. 


"WATER 


STTPPLY    AND 

MATTERS. 


SANTTART 


-G.  W.— 
E.  P.  S. 

W.  M.— 
-F.  P.— 


Received.— .7.  &  Co.— E.  B.— S.  A.  G.— R.  N.  S.- 

C.  B.  A.— E.  W.  G J.  E.— T.  H.— W.  T.,  jun.- 

—X  M.  S.-J.  A.  L.— W.  H.  L.— E.  J.  B.— T. 
B.  C.  H.— Intra  Muros.— C.  S.  A.— E.  W.  S.- 
H.  B.  McM.— W.  M.  &  Co. 

M.  ByBlNSON.— The  plan  came  to  hand. 

C.  A.  Weddle.— The  MS.  to  hand. 

A  Constant  Reader.— Your  request  will  he  complied 
with. 

One    of  the  Last  Hundred.- Your  suggestions  would 

narrow  the  competition. 
E.  E.  S. — Please  send  account. 


Contspaubcutf. 


The  Public  Health  Bill. — A  deputation  from 
the  Kiver  Lea  Conservancy  Board  waited  on  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  on  Tuesday,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
provision  in  tho  Public  Health  Bill  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  Lea 
Valley  for  dealing  with  pollutions  to  the  River  Lea 
and  its  tributaries ;  and  requesting  that  the  autho- 
rity of  tho  conservators  in  that  respect  should  bo 
retained.  The  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  he  did 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  request,  and  promised  the  conservators  that  ho 
would  consider  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
done. 

The  Swindon  New  Town  Main  Outfall 
Sewage  Works  being  now  completed  (says  the 
^orth  Wilts  Herald),  the  Board,  at  their  meeting 
on  Thursday  week,  passed  a  unanimous  vote  o'f 
thanks  to  their  engineers,  Messrs.  Kiiss  &  Minns, 
and  expressed  their  sense  of  tho  skill  and  ability 
with  which  the  works  had  been  designed  and 
executed.  The  saving  to  the  ratepayers  effected  by 
the  execution  of  Messrs.  Euss  k  Minns'  plan  is 
considerable,  as  it  avoids  all  outlay  for  labour,  fuel, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  machinerj-.  The  whole  of  the 
sewage  now  flows  rapidly  by  gravitation  through 
a  tunnel  and  culvert  2,000  yards  long,  on  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  farm,  and  thence  over  every 
part  of  it  by  surfaco  carriers.  The  tunnel  is  driven 
at  a  depth  of  37ft.  in  tho  centre  below  the  surface, 
and  so  accurately  was  it  laid  out  that  though  it  was 
ci.mmenced  at  four  different  places  the  whole  of 
the  arches  met  most  accurately,  centre  brick  to 
centre  ijrick,  and  an  uniform  gradient  of  oue  in  1,100 
maiutaiuecl  throughout.  Altogether,  the  works  are 
highly  satisfactory,  act  perfectly,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  engi^ers.  The  farm,  which  is  10.5 
acres  m  extent,  is  now  receiving  the  sewage,  tho 
necessary  works  being  rapiaiy  proceeded  with. 


"MODERN  SCOTTISH  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — In  common  with,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Honey- 
man's  other  professional  brethren  in  Glasgow,  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  paper  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Conference.  From  one  of  the  ablest  of 
our  few  writing  architects,  a  paper  at  once  elegant 
and  lucid  is  only  what  might  be  expected;  but 
while  the  literary  excellences  of  Mr.  Houeymau's 
essay  command  admiration,  exception  may  be  taken 
to  some  of  his  arguments. 

Mr.  Hone3'man  dates  the  decline  and  fall  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  architecture  from  the  Reformation,  .ind 
the  revival  of  it  from  the  Disruption — "  a  secession  the 
great  extent  and  peculiar   character  of  which  con- 
tributed more,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  tlie  advance- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland  than 
anything,   or   probably  all  else  which  had  occurred 
since   the   period  of  the  Reformation."     From  this 
secession  arose  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Free" 
Church — a  party  "maintaining  that  it  is  still  the 
Church   of    Scotland,    though    voluntarily,    and    it 
hoped  temporarily,  disestablished  and  free."     Now, 
from  his  position  that  the  Disruption  contributed  so 
greatly   to   the   advancement  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in   Scotland  Mr.   Honeymau  argues:  ''Bad 
as  the  old  parish  churches  for  the  most  part  were, 
the  Dissenters,    previous  to  the  disruption  in  18-13, 
had    generally    been  contented   with   worse.       The 
great  majority  of  the  people  would  have  thought  it 
something  scandalous  if  the  Dissenters  had  ventured 
to  erect  a  steeple  or  swing  a  bell.     .     .     .     Their 
buildings  were  always  unobtrusive  and  unadorned, 
ami  their  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  the 
country    was  not   appreciable.     The    Free    Church, 
however,    inaugurated    a    totally   different   state  of 
matters  ;  claiming,    as   we  have  seen,  to  be  de  facto 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  she  had  no  scruples  about 


bells  or  steeples As  the  church  became 

consolidated,  and  its  members  accustomed  to  liberality, 
one  congregation  came  to  vie  with  another  in  the 
completeness  and  beauty  of  its  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. ...  In  every  town,  and  almost  in  every 
village,  the  Free  Church  towers  and  spires  became 
conspicuous,  and  the  Free  Church  bells  held  their 
own,  at  least,  with  those  of  the  Established  Church. 
Now,  this  was  a  distinct  innovation.  It  was  some- 
thing new  for  Dissenters  to  assume  this  position  of 
equality  with  the  Church  Established;  and  the 
movement  required  only  to  be  initiated  to  be  readily 
followed  by  other  non-established  churches." 

Church  bells  in  a  city  are  a  public  nuisance,  and 
steeples  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  churches ;  but 
although  previous  to  the  Disruption  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  might  have  thought  it  some- 
thing scandalous  if  the  Dissenters  had  ventured  to 
swing  the  one  or  erect  the  other,  the  Dissenters  had 
in  Glasgow,  long  prior  to  1843,  some  churches  that, 
if  then  "  unobtrusive  and  unadorned,"  at  least  now 
command  a  rather  respectful  regard.  I  may 
mention  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  iu 
Wellington-street  —  a  building  of  very  great 
merit — and  the  church  erected  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  Dr.  Wardlaw.  This  seems  as  if  then,  as 
well  as  now,  where  there  was  at  least  money, 
if  not  also  other  motives,  there  was  a  desire  for 
both  beauty  and  comfort,  and  sometimes  the  ob- 
taining of  them.  It  may  have  been  "  something  new 
for  Dissenters  to  assume  a  position  of  equality  with 
the  Church  Established,"  but  it  was  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  "Free"  Church  " claimed  to  be  de 
facto  the  Church  of  Scotland"  that  it  "  had  no 
scruples  about  bells  or  steeples."  Whenever  the 
"  Free  "  Church  became  consolidated,  and  its  members 
accustomed  to  liberality,  not  only  did  one  congrega- 
gation  come  to  vie  with  another,  but  the  whole  body, 
whenever  it  had  the  power,  came  to  more  than  rival 
the  church  whence  it  had  seceded  in  the  completeness 
and  beauty  of  its  ecclesiastical  buildings.  There  is 
nothing  more  natural  than  to  endeavour  to  outvie 
those  with  whom  we  have  had  strife,  and  the  bells 
and  steeples  asserted  at  least  an  equality.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  "  Free  * 
churches  in  Glasgow  has  neither ! 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  considerable   "  ad- 
vancement" in  what  may  be  cal.ed  "secular  "  archi- 
tecture.      Our  dwellings,    commercial    houses,    and 
public    offices  are    all  much  more  ornate    in    their 
design  and  luxurious  iu  their  furnishings  th.au    they 
were    "  a   short  quarter  of  a  century  ago."      The 
church  is  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.   Lu.xury 
and  sensationalism  will  not  be  wanted  if  Plutus  can 
procure  them.     And  if  for  the  "  Free  "  Church,  why 
not  for  also  the  United  Presbyterian    and  the  Inde- 
pendent— if  they  can  only  get  them  ?  Mr.  Honeymau 
speaks,  however,  of    "the  growing  appreciation  of 
art,"  and  says  that  "coincident  with  this  has  arisen 
a  liberality  of  sentiment  regarding  religion  and  all 
its  accessories   which   has  already  changed  for  the 
better    the  old-fashioned    services    of     the   Scottish 
churches.     This  has  led,  among  other  things,  to  the 
introduction  of   organs   and   trained  choirs,  stained 
glass    windows,    coloured  mural  decoration,  appro- 
priate furniture,  and  man}'  minor  changes,   which, 
but  a  short  quarter  of    a  century   ago,  would    have 
been    regarded  by  all    devout    Presbyterians    with 
superstitious  abhorrence."     The  aspirations  of  Pres- 
byterians in   the  direction  of  art  is  now,  "for    the 
most  part,  limited  only  by  the  means  at  their    dis- 
posal ;  they  have  become   alive  to  the  propriety   of 
making  the  House  of  God  in   some  measure  worthy 
of  its  sacred  dedication."     If    there  be  a  single  sen- 
tence in  the  New  Testament  warranting  or  justifying 
in  Christian  churches  the  use  of  organs  and   trained 
choirs,  and  the  using  of   stained  glass  windows  and 
coloured  mural  decoration  ;  if  there  be  a   single  sen- 
tence indicating  that   the  purpose  of   the  House  of 
God  is  for  art — and  not  heart-worship — I  ma)-,  per- 
haps, understand   how  the  old-fashioned  services  of 
the  Scottish  Churches  have  changed  for  the  better. 
Have  they  changed  for  the  better  if  these  art  "acces- 
sories" of  religion  get  churches   into  debt,  while  the 
New  Testament  tells  us  to  owe   no  man  anything  ? 
Have  they  changed  for  the   better  if    the  coloured 
mural  decoration  must  be  upon  walls  that  are  walls 
of  partition  between  rich  and  poor,  if   the   "  storied 
windows  richly  dight  "   in  blazoning   "  the  boast  of 
her.ildry,  the  pomp  of  power,"  assert  a  "respect  of 
persons  "?     Are  trained  choirs  a  change  for  the  better 
to  those  who    "  chant  their  artless   notes   in  simple 
guise,"  or  are  organs  to  those  who  would  "  sing  with 
the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also  "?     Will 
the  man  with  a  gold  ring  in  gnodl}'  apparel    find   in 
".appropriate    'furniture  really  much  of  a  changefor 
the  better  from  the  footstool  under  which  the  poor 
man  in  vile  raiment  was  commanded  to  sit  ? 

The  cremonious ritual  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation 
required  that  magnilicence  aud  splendour   of  which 
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Tve  read  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture;  but  as 
Christianity  was  not  for  a  particular  race,  having  a 
special  purpose,  but  for  mankind,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, it  is  necessarily  independent  of  adventitious 
*'  accessories."  "When  it  was  fresh  from  its  F<nuider 
it  needed  neither  bells  nor  steeples,  organs,  stained 
fjlass,  nor  •'  appropriate  furniture."  Sometimes  the 
Gospel  was  preached  from  the  mountain-side,  at 
others  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  a  Galilean  tisher- 
man  ;  again,  it  may  have  been  heard  from  the  sea- 
shore or  on  ship-board ;  anon,  in  the  palace,  the 
temple,  or  the  synagogue.  As  there  was  no  respect 
of  persons,  neither  was  there  a  respect  of  place  or 
circumstance.  It  is  in  those  forms  of  religious 
worship  and  doctrine  which  are  furthest  removed 
from  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  that  art  has 
been  chiefly  acknowledged  and  employed  as  an 
*■  accessory ;"  it  is  in  those  temples  where  there  has 
been  most  art  that  there  has  been  least  Cliristianity, 
as  in  the  Jewish,  the  Papal,  and  the  Heathen.  Mr. 
Honeynian  says  that  the  primary  idea  t»f  a  I*resby- 
terian  Church  is  an  auditorium — a  place  where  a 
congregation  can  comfortably  see  and  hear  their 
minister;"  and  the  secondary — "the  change  for  the 
better" — seems  to  be  an  exhibition-place  for  p,ainting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  music  and  or.atory,  with, 
of  course,  not  only  "  appropriate  furniture,"  but  ap- 
propriate dress — dress,  the  con.sequence  of  sin,  and, 
consequently,  appropriately  as  well  as  ostentatiously 
"  displayed  to  congregations  wide,"  where  sin  is  wont 
to  be  confessed,  and  humbly  sought  to  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  Street,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Honeynian  for  his  paper,  "cordially  congratulated 
Scottish  architects  on  their  priiiseworthy  attempts  to 
engraft  Gothic  architecture  npon  Presb^'terian  build- 
ings." Mr.  Street's  "  cordial  congr.atulations"  are 
gratuitous.  Our  Presbyterianism  is  Scottish,  .and  is 
wholly  independent  of  all  English  interference.  And 
"what  association,  what  sympathy,  has  Scottish 
Presbyterianism  with  Gothic  architecture?  That 
"  church  history  .apart  from  which  we  cannot 
intelligently  consider  the  rise  and  progress  of  church 
art"  possibly  may  tell  us.  We  ought  to  know  best 
what  suits  ourselves.  Mr.  Honeyman  "assumed 
that  his  audience  did  not  know  much  about  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  knew  probably  still  less 
about  the  churches  of  Scotland,"  and  he  told  it  that 
"  it  might  be  fairly  questioned  whether,  after  .all 
(having  regard  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
building),  the  Classic  style  is  not  absolutely  the  most 
suitable  for  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship."  From 
this  Mr.  .Street's  "gratulations''  seem  about  as 
infelicitous  as  "  cordial."  Mr.  Honeyman  knows,  if 
BIr.  Street  does  not,  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  comfortable  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Glasgow  are  not  Gothic — for  Instance,  the  "  Free" 
College  and  the  S.  Vincent-street  United  Presbyterian, 
the  one  Italian,  the  other  Greek.  Indeed,  if  any  con- 
sideration is  to  be  given  to  the  plea  sometimes  urged 
that  to  the  Chnrch  ought  to  be  given  nothing  less 
than  the  best  achievements  of  human  genius,  then 
Greek  .architecture  mnst  be  much  more  appropriate 
than  Gothic.  And  it  has  this  further  advantage, 
that  its  associations  .are  not,  .as  are  tliose  of  the  Italian 
and  Gothic,  with  a  corru]>tion  of  Cliristianity,  but 
with  an  innocent  ignorance  of  it.  Classic  Paganism 
is  dead,  but  there  is  new  and  active  life  in  Mediaival 
art  and  Mediaeval  worship. 

Having  thus  looked  at  Mr.  Honeyman's  paper  as 
a  Protestant  as  well  as  an  architect — I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow.  TuosiAs  Gildabd. 


RE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 
Sir, — Perhaps  the  saying  that  "Justice"  is  blind 
will  account  for  the  defective  vision  nf  your  corre- 
spondent, who  evidently  writes  without  any  infor- 
mation on  the  point  either  from  the  contr.actor  or 
from  myself.  Allow  me  to  s.ay  that  the  design  for 
the  colouring  was  arranged  between  Sir  Arthur  and 
myself  before  I  left  Dublin  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  contractors.  Mr.  Bell  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the 
works,  a  credit  which  I  am  always  anxious  he 
should  receive. — I  am,  &c., 

"Walter  E.mden  (per  'William  S.  Emden.) 
fi,  Adam-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


■WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
SlK, — The  accompanying  drawings,  illustrative  of 
my  recent  observations  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  are  made  from  two  carlv  vnews 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Only  two  copies  of 
Falthorne's  map  are  known  to  exist ;  one  is  In  the 
Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  the  other,  sold  in  England, 
was  re-engraved  in  a  most  careless  manner  some 
years   ago.     A  snuill   drawing  of  a  portion  of  the 


original  in  sepia  and  Indian  Ink  is  preserved  in  the 
Print-room  of  the  British  Museum ;  this  I  now  re- 
produce. The  second  plan  is  from  one  in  the  Map 
Depiirtment,  and  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  plans  of  Westminster  pub- 
lished after  Falthorne's  date  until  the  time  of  Neale 
are  literally  wortliless  to  the  archaiologist. 

BEAUN  (1572-84)  M^VP-EOOII,  B.M. 


1.  The  Elms. 

'->.  Black  Stole  Tower. 

3.  Calbege. 


7.  Dormitorj'. 


4.  Millstream. 
6.  Bowling  Alley. 
6.  Gate-house. 


SCHOOL    PLANNING    COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  com- 
petitions which  you  have  instituted,  allow  me  to 
express  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  have 
derived  from  them.  The  results  are  eminently 
satisfactory,  in  one  point  of  view  especially.  It 
fosters  honest  rivalry  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
and  gives  to  the  younger  members  a  very  rich 
opportunity  for  ailvancement,  and  of  demonstrating 
that  as  the  elder  practitioners  fall  into  theh  rest  their 
successors  will  fill  their  place  with  honour.  That 
one  hundred  competitors  (generally  young  men) 
should  come  forward  for  the  honour  of  success, 
without  pecuniary  reward  worth  consideration,  and 
that  the  results,  in  theu-  artistic  and  practical  phases, 
should  be  exhibited  in  no  mean  degree,  bodes  well  for 
the  future  of  our  profession.  '  I  hail,  therefore,  with 
great  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  another  competition 
— viz.,  one  in  school  planning,  and  at  the  same  time 
trust  that  should  this  prove  so  successful  as  former 
ones  the  matter  should  not  rest  there.  The 
competitions  at  the  Institute  are  a  mere  fiasco  com- 
pared to  the  success  which  attends  your  effort,  where 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  engaged  ia 
them. 

If  evidence  were  required  that  school  planning  was 
not  sufficiently  understood  by  architects  we  might 
point  to  the  plan  you  published  last  week  of  a  school 


PKINT-KOOM,  KM.  (5.162),  COPIED  FEOM  FAITHOEXE,  1C58. 


lUnoFiiii, 

1.  Cloisters. 

t^.   Granaries. 

3.  King's  Hospital 


8.  Refectory 


4.  Abbot's  Lodge. 

5.  Gate-house. 

6.  Dormitory. 


I  subjoin  a  small  plan  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
S.  Katharine's  Chapel,  embracing  the  newly-found 
doorway,  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  base  of  one 


proposed  to  be  erected  at  S.  Austell.  In  it  the  most 
important  feature  of  a  successful  plan— viz.,  a 
proper  disposition  of  light,  is  entu-ely  ignored.     The 
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side  of  the  rood  screen  ;  one  of  the  three  nook  shafts 
has  been  cut  away  on  the  east  side  to  admit  the 
framing  post. — I  am,  &c., 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 
58,  Belgravc-road. 


windows  arc  exactly  where  they  ought  not  to  be — 
at  the  back  of  the  children.  The  competition,  there- 
fore, by  attracting  discussion,  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  profe.-sion.  In  large  towns  the 
exigencies  of  site  .ire  Jrequcutly  the  greatest  obstacles 
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to  overcome,  and  to  presume  a  case  of  that  sort 
■which  would  never  arise  would,  I  thinlv,  be  a  great 
waste  of  labour.  The  que^^tion  arises,  what  Uiud  of 
schools  are  best  suited  to  your  present  purpose.  As 
a  matter  of  observation  it  will  be  found  that  mixed 
schools  of  about  600  children  are  mostly  required — 
say,  200  boys,  200  girls,  and  200  infants — on  a  site 
of  about  \  acre  in  extent,  or  (say)  200ft.  by  lOOft.  A 
master's  cottage  might  or  might  not  be  included. 

The  chief  features  for  consideration  are  disposition 
of  light,  ventilation,  compactness  of  arrangement, 
and  above  all  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Educational  Department.  A  plan,  elevation,  section, 
and  perspective  view  are  sufficient,  but  they  should 
be  insisted  on,  especially  the  latter,  as  it  affords  at  a 
glance  a  better  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
building.  This  was  fully  obvious  in  your  last 
competition. — I  am,  &c.,  H. 


LIBERAL  PREMIUMS  TO  COMPETITORS. 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  instructions  to  architects, 
issued  by  the  A^ictoria  Hall  Company,  Limited, 
Exeter  (who  wish  to  obtain  plans  in  competition 
for  their  proposed  new  building)  for  the  perusal  of 
your  readers. — 1  am,  &c.,         John  Geo.  Bl.vnd. 

Unity  Buildings,  Temple-street,  Birmingham, 
June  25,  1872. 

Instntctioiis  to  ArclutecU  Competing  for  the  Premiums  of 
£10  and  £b  fw  Plans  for  the  execution  >f  certain  icork 
in  Queen-street,  Exct(n\  in  connection  with  th'-  Victoria 
Hall. 

The  proposed  Tfew  Buildiug  in  front  of  the  Hall  is  to 
comprise  on  the — 

Basement. — Kitchen,  and  appliances  for  cooking,  and 
heating  the  large  room  on  the  tJrst  floor ;  with  Lift  fur 
conveyance  of  food  to  either  ground  or  first  floor ;  urinal, 
water-closet,  &c. 

On  the  Ground  Floor.— Entrance  way  to  the  Victoria 
Hall,  Shop  in  front,  Lobby,  Cloak  and  Waiting  Kooms, 
Ac,  Lavatory,  Water-Closets,  Pay  places,  and  the  usual 
adjuncts  to  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 

On  the  First  Floor.— A  large  well  proportioned  Room 
for  public  entertainments,  picture  exhibition^,  &c.,  in 
which  acoustics  will  be  considered,  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  used  either  distinct  from,  or  in  connection  with 
the  large  Hall  at  the  back ;  with  convenient  ante-rooms. 

The  cost  of  building,  including  heating  apparatus  and 
gas-fittings,  not  to  esceed  £1,500. 

Plans  are  annexed  showing  the  site  for  building,  and 
also  what  portion  is  already  built  on.  These  plans  are 
believed  to  be  accurate,  but  the  Directors  do  not  hold 
themselves  resiJonsible  for  any  errors  therein. 

The  part  of  the  Basement  marked  on  the  plan  {bonded 
stores)  being  already  built  and  occupied,  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  due  provision  must  be  made  for  continuing 
the  existing  ventilation  therein. 

Submitted  plans  to  bo  drawn  to  an  eighth  scale,  on 
ordinary  drawing  paper. 

Lights  may  be  obtained  at  the  east  and  west  ends. 

Due  regard  to  be  paid  to  lighting  and  ventilation 
throughout  the  building. 

A  means  of  access  to  be  provided  to  the  interior  of  the 
roof  of  the  large  Hall  adjoining.     (See  Section  marked  D.) 

The  present  frontage  may  be  used  wholly  or  in  part. 
No  elaborate  ornamentation,  but  a  simple,  tasteful  design 
required,  combining  effect  with  economy. 

The  description  accompanying  plans  to  give  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  cost,  which  will  be  considered  in  award- 
ing the  premiums.  Westleigh  or  South  Devon  limestone 
to  be  the  walling  material,  and  the  estimate  to  include  the 
necessary  gas-flttings  and  heating  apparatus. 

Plans  to  bear  the  author's  name,  and  be  sent  to  Mr.  F, 
Pollard,  1,  Upper  Paul-street,  Exeter,  on  or  before  July 
15th. 

A  premium  of  £10  will  be  given  for  the  most  approved 
plan,  and  of  £5  for  the  second,  provided  that  five  plans 
are  submitted.  If  the  author  of  either  design  is  employed, 
the  amount  of  premium  will  be  deducted  from  his  com- 
mission. The  set  of  plans  for  which  the  premiums  are 
awarded  to  become  the  property  of  the  Directors.  The 
Directors  to  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  any  set  of  plans  sub- 
mitted and  not  obtaining  a  premimn  on  payment  of  one 
guinea. 

The  Directors  of  the  Victoria  Hall  Company  (Limited) 
win  constitute  the  tribunal  by  which  the  premiums  will 
be  awarded. 

That  portion  of  the  Victoria  Hall  under  the  Orchestra 
to  be  remodelled,  in  order  to  make  more  convenient 
"Waiting  Rooms  and  a  Property  Room,  with  the  necessary 
Offices. 

[Who  will  sa}'  after  this  that  architecture  and 
architects  are  not  appreciated  in  ancient  and  historic 
Exeter  ?  "We  should  feel  obliged  if  some  correspon- 
dent would  inform  us  of  the  names  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  we  should  like  to  publish  them  as  a 
literary  curiosity. — Ed.] 


THE  QUARTEPLY  liEJYEW  ON  ARCHITECTS 
AND  OPERATIVE  MASONS. 
Sir, — Eureka  !  Eureka  !  The  grand  secret  of  archi- 
tectural success  has  now  beeu  discovered,  and  we  can 
only  wonder  at  its  simplicity.  Our  architects  have 
simply  to  transform  themselves  into  operative  masons, 
W,  presto  !  the  thing  is  done.  At  least,  so  says  the 
W^fOx-icriy  Jicvieio,  and  probably  thousands  have  re- 
ecuoea  t).o  cry.  Why,  however,  the  operative  masons 
luemseives  ^^^^  ^^^  managed  to  afford  what  is 
desired  we  ..^  left  to  inquire.  However,  it  is 
only  the  old  s..^^  ^^.^^  ^  .^^  ..  .^^i^  distance 
ends  enchantment  to  ti,,  .^Jew,"  for  the  opera- 
tive masons  of  s.x  huu^^^d  or  four  thousand 
years  ago  were  no  more  gods  tu«,  are  the  operative 


masons  of  our  own  day.  We  have  often  been  told  that 
it  was  to  the  old  operative  masons  we  owe  our  twelfth 
aud  thirteenth  century  Gothic  architecture,  but  for  my 
own  part  inquiry  into  the  subject  led  me  to  say,  Not 
so,  but  to  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and,  after  reading  the  interesting  remarks  upon  the 
subject  by  Messrs.  AVyatt  &  Scott,  at  pp.  474  and  477 
of  your  columns,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  on  many 
points  our  Quarterly  reviewer  is  wrong.  Looking  at 
the  state  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, I  cannot  see  how  the  rise,  progress,  and  grand 
onward  march  of  the  architecture  of  the  period  could 
have  beeu  either  initiated  or  maintained  by  tlie  opera- 
tive masons  of  the  time.  As  it  appears  to  me,  it  was 
the  clergy  who,  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  guided 
things  into  the  proper  channel,  and  gave  them  that 
impetus  which  produced  such  noble  results.  Of  course, 
after  the  child  became  a  man  it  began  to  be  more  in- 
dependent, aud  to  do  things  more  in  its  owm  way,  or 
to  please  itself;  but  tliis  only  heralded  its  own  down- 
fall, for  when  operative  masonry  threw  aside  the 
"  trammels  "  of  clerical  supervision,  it  also  cast  out  its 
soul  with  it.  As  it  appears  to  me,  the  old  ecclesiastics 
had  galleries  set  apart  for  the  different  classes  of  work- 
men, which  they  lovingly  and  dutifully  superintended, 
and  owing  to  the  system  of  communication  existing 
amongst  the  different  monasteries,  &c.,  whenever  one 
struck  out  some  new  idea,  or  made  a  step  in  advance,  it 
soon  became  common  property,  not,  however,  to  bo 
slavishly  copied,  but  to  be  duly  developed  in  a  thou- 
sand varying  forms  and  phases.  In  short,  it  seems  to 
me  that  while  the  old  operative  may  be  likened  to  the 
chisel,  the  ecclesiastic  deserves  the  honour  of  being 
called  the  head  which  directed  it.  In  these  old  days 
this  "  head  "  got  due  time  to  think  over  and  work  out 
its  problems,  but  now-a-days,  as  au  architect  lately 
observed  to  me,  "  We  have  far  too  much  to  do  in  the 
time,  and  for  the  money  given,"— I  am,  fcc, 
June  15.  *  B. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I  have  with  much  pleasure  seen  your  excellent 
idea  of  a  school  competition,  together  with  your 
generous  offer  of  prizes  in  connection  therewith.  In 
accordance  with  your  request  for  further  hints  on  this 
subject,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  each  com- 
petitor should  subscribe  a  sum  of  (say)  3s.  to  be  added 
to  the  prizes  kindly  offered  by  yourself.  This  increase 
would,  I  am  sure,  jjroduce  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  competitors,  and  also  induce  the  elder 
members  ("the  masters  of  our  art,"  if  I  may  so  speak) 
to  compete  in  the  contest.  Obvieus  advantages  arising 
from  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  designs  sub- 
mitted would  be  of  a  superior  kind,  and  of  course,  by 
their  publication,  increased  benefit  must  result.  I  hope 
this  suggestion  may  meet  the  approval  of  yourself  and 
readers. — I  am,  &c..  Libra. 


JfR.   NORMAN    SHAW    AND   MR.   MACLAREN. 

Sir, — I  thought  Mr.  Shaw  complained  only  of  Mr. 
MacLaren's  gables  and  chimneys  and  their  planning; 
but  as  you  very  tnUy  say  in  your  note,  my  letter 
"  does  not  touch  Sir.  Shaw's  complaint "  if  Sir. 
MacLaren  copied  his  plans.  I  should  say  that  could 
scarcely  be  the  result  of  coincidence.  If  Mr.  MacLaren 
can,  why  does  he  not  boldly  say  what  he  knows  and 
thinks  in  this  matter  ?  His  countrymen  are  not  so  bash- 
ful as  a  rule. — I  am,  Ac,  J.  L.  Stewart. 

1,  Wellington-street,  London-bridge,  S.E.,  June  22. 


Crystal  Palace  National  Music  Pkizk  Com- 
petition.— The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany having  determined  to  give  a  challenge  prize, 
value  i;i,000,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  national 
music  meetings  which  commenced  j-esterday,  archi- 
tects were  invited  to  send  in  their  designs.  There 
were  two  premiums  of  £50  and  £25  respectively  for 
the  successful  candidates,  the  judges  being  Sir  M. 
D,  Wyatt  and  Professor  Poynter,  A.K.A.  Eighteen 
designs  were  sent  in,  and  are  now  on  view  in  the 
nave  of  the  building.  The  fir.st  prize,  the  design  of 
which  is  ilrawu  at  two-thirds  of  its  original  size,  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  J.  NichoU,  38,  Grove-road, 
S.  John's-wood.  It  is  of  a  Mediieval  character,  and 
with  pedestal  and  cover  over  3ft.  in  height.  The 
cup  is  lOin.  across  the  bowl  and  lO^in.  high,  sur- 
rounded by  very  elaborate  filigree  and  repousse 
work,  there  being  four  medallions  in  the  centre,  two 
of  which  represent  King  David  and  S.  Cecilia,  while 
the  two  others  will  bear  a  suitable  inscription.  The 
cover  is  of  a  conical  form,  18iu.  high,  adorned  by 
memorial  shields,  on  which  the  names  of  the  present 
and  past  holders  will  be  engraved.  It  terminates  in 
a  triumphal  wreath,  in  which  the  shield  of  the 
winning  society  will  be  suspended.  The  stand  is  a 
square  pedestal  with  a  kind  of  gate  running  round 
it,  at  each  corner  of  which  will  be  a  miniature  statue 
of  some  eminent  composer,  .such  as  Mozart,  Handel, 
&c.  The  second  successful  design  is  by  Mr.  Owen 
Gibbons,  of  36,  Moore-street,  Chelsea.  It  is  of  an 
antique  description,  and  also  consists  of  three  parts, 
viz.,  cup,  base,  and  cover,  which  latter  bears  at  its 
summit  a  figure  of  Apollo  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
shields  of  successive  competitors.  It  is  intended  to 
be  executed  in  embossed  silver.  A  third  design  by  Mr. 
William  Wise,  of  20,  Sussex-street,  Warwick-square, 
was  highly  recommended. 


Iittertommimication. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2504.]— Moresque  Style.— Would  any  reader 
kindly  toll  me  how  to  obt.iin  picturesque  designs  of 
the  above  style  ?  Is  there  not  something  published  in 
England  or  elsewhere  that  contaius,  among  others, 
designs  of  the  kind ?— A  Master  Sduschideu. 

['2.19.';.]— Packing. — Can  you  oblige  mo  with  the 
name  of  the  patentee  or  maker  of  a  kind  of  packing 
used  for  packing  manholes,  steam  and  water  pipes. 
&c.  ?  It  is  composed  of  flax  and  white  lead,  with  a 
bit  of  iron  wire  Aovm  the  centre. — J.  E.  Reeve. 

[2596.]— Concrete  Building.— Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  have  had  experience  in  concrete 
building  oblige  by  answering  the  following  questions. 
1.  What  proportions  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  pro- 
duce the  best  concrete  ?  2.  Explain  the  best  mode  of 
building  the  walls  by  means  of  moulds — i.e.,  the  con- 
crete being  poured  between  moulds  in  a  liquid  state. 
3.  AVliat  is  the  best  way  of  forming  the  windows  and 
other  openings?  4.  The  best  way  of  forming  round, 
pointed,  and  flat  arches.— F.  J.  Yates. 

[2.197,]— S.  Simon  Stylities.— Will  any  reader 
obUge  by  explaining,  through  the  medium  of  this 
column,  the  celebrated  pen-and-ink  sketch  known  as 
above  ? — Goth. 


liErUES. 

[2.591.]— Foundations.— If  a  layer  of  bog  or  quick- 
sand exists  at  the  depth  given — viz.,  Gft.  or  7ft.  below 
the  surface— it  would  not  be  safe  to  lay  the  foundations 
at  the  depth  stated— viz.,  18in.  below  the  surface.  15y 
bog  I  understand  peat  saturated  with  water ;  and  by 
quicksand,  sand  saturated  with  water.  Either,  if  dry, 
may  be  built  upon  ;  but  the  danger  in  building  above 
them  in  their  saturated  condition  is  that  at  some 
future  time  these  strata  may  be  drained,  whenasettle- 
ment  of  the  ground  above  them  would  follow.  If  ia 
this  case  they  can  be  at  once  drained  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  the  permanency  of  the  drainage,  then  the 
footings  may  be  laid  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  ques- 
tion;  otherwise  the  foundation  should  be  carried  dowa 
below  them, — C.  S. 

[2.592.]— Colouring  Portland  Cement.  —  I 
would  refer  "  Colourist "  to  the  Blildin'G  News  for 
June  9,  1871,  wherein  is  printed  a  paper  by  Sir.  Kow- 
landPlnmbe  "On the  ArchitecturalTreatment of  Port- 
land Cement."  In  that  paper  Mr.  Plimibe  said  that 
all  kinds  of  colour  will  not  mix  with  cement ;  some 
kill  it,  and  others  are  themselves  destroyed  by  admix- 
ture with  it.  As  a  rule,  mineral  colours  will  stand 
best.  Some  specimens  of  coloured  cement  work  were 
exhibited.  One  of  them,  a  dark  red,  was  made  of  one- 
tenth  part  of  purple  brown  (oxide  of  iron),  two  parts 
of  sand,  and  one  of  cement,  all  mixed  dry  before 
making  up  for  use.  Another,  a  light  red,  was  made 
with  '\enetian  red,  in  the  s,ame  proportion  ;  another,  a 
blue,  was  made  of  German  ultramarine,  mixed  as 
before  ;  another,  a  green,  was  obtained  by  the  use  ot 
green  ultramarine  in  the  same  proportion  ;  a  specimen 
of  yellow  was  also  shown,  made  of  cadmium  yellow 
and  Thames  sand.  Good  blacks  may  be  made  with 
black  manganese  mixed  in  the  same  proportions.  All 
these  colours,  said  Mr.  I'lumbe,  can  be  varied  by  alter- 
ing the  proportions  and  by  using  different  coloured 
sands.  The  admixture  of  colours  with  cements  will 
no  doubt  give  different  results  as  regards  setting  and 
colour,  varying  ^vith  the  cement  and  sand  used  ;  before 
employing  the  same  directexperiment  should  therefore 
be  made.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper 
it  was  urged  that  a  great  difficulty  in  using  stained 
cements  was  that  the  colours  so  often  washed  out,  no 
matter  how  many  times  the  cement  had  been  turned 
over  before  using.  This  was  said  to  be  especially  the 
case  with  the  iron  colour  (purple  brown)  used  for  red 
cement.  This,  when  washed  out,  often  caused  long 
gory  stains  doivn  the  facades.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr. 
Plumbe  said  that  the  "running"  of  the  colouring 
materials  was  owing  to  the  improper  texture  which 
was  given  to  the  surface  of  the  cement.  If  the  surface 
was  finished  with  a  steel  Hoat  or  trowel  (instead  of  with 
a  wooden  float),  and  afterwards  "  dabbed "  over  in 
order  to  obviate  a  too-highly  glazed  surface,  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  the  colours  running  if  the  cement 
was  properly  mixed.  Metal  dies  with  polished  faces 
would,  according  to  Mr.  I'lumbe,  give  the  best  results 
for  stamping  patterns  on  a  cement  surface  ;  the  stamp- 
ing should  be  done  as  the  cement  is  setting. — L.  J.  D. 


DRiNiiiNG  Fountains. — Some  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  these  public  conveniences  was  disclosed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  IMetropolitan  Drinking  Foun- 
tain and  Cattle  Trough  Association  held  on  Tues- 
day. There  are  more  than  300  troughs  and  foun- 
tains under  the  care  of  the  society,  and  all  are 
visited,  cleaned,  supplied  with  cups,  and  reporteil  at 
the  office  every  week.  The  cost  of  the  fountains 
for  repair  and  water  supply  averages  nearly  £10  a 
year  each,  but  the  cost  of  the  cattle  troughs  varies 
with  their  size  and  locality.  Tlie  small  dog  troughs 
are  supplied  entirely  with  the  waste  water  from  the 
fountains,  but  for  the  larger  troughs  the  water-rate 
alone  is  in  some  cases  a.s  much  as  £30  per  annum, 
more  than  1.200  horses,  besides  other  animals,  fre- 
quently drinking  at  one  trough  ia  twentj--£our 
hours. 
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The  Thames  Embankment  (Land)  Bill. — The 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  (Land)  Bill  met  on  Monday. 
At  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Rodn-ell,  on  the 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  stated  tlie 
proposition  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Friday  last,  which  was 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  the  land  owned  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  in  exchange  for  a  similar  piece  of  land 
owned  by  the  Crown,  and  accompanied  by  a  small 
annual  payment  of  £H3  per  acre  for  the  land,  as 
garden-ground,  to  the  white  post  line.  Mr.  Denisou, 
Q.C.,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  refused  to  acceppt 
the  terms  [iroposed,  and  said  he  should  proceed  with 
the  Bill.  He  then  called  several  witnesses. — Mr. 
Rodwell  h.aving  been  heard  in  reply,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  after  a  short  consultation  with  tlio 
other  members,  said  they  desired  to  ijo  and  view  tlie 
ground,  and  they  accordingly  proceeded  there,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  superintending 
architect^  and  Mr.  Cate.s,  the  Crown  siu'veyor.  On 
their  return  the  Committee  a-ssembled,  and  then 
directed  the  room  to  be  cleared.  On  the  re-,admis- 
sion  of  the  public,  the  Chairman  announced  that  they 
had  come  to  the  following  decision  : — "  The  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  is 
proved,  so  as  to  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  prescribed  land  at 
the  sum,  or  in  the  mode,  provided  by  the  Bill ;  and 
also  are  of  opinion  that  power  should  be  given  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
prescribed  land,  less  an  enclosure  of  a  space  of  30ft. 
parallel  and  in  front  of  the  lino  of  white  posts,  to  bo 
retained  by  the  Crown,  fenced  off  by  an  open  iron 
railing  only,  and  maintained  as  a  garden  of  the  same 
character  as  the  rest  of  the  space,  and  at  the  same 
level,  or  at  a  height  of  not  more  than  3ft.  above  it. 
The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Bo.ard 
of  Works  for  the  portion  of  the  prescribed  land  to  be 
acquired  by  them  in  the  latter  case  to  bo  the  sum 
now  proposed  by  the  Crown,  viz.,  £3,000."  This 
actually  gives  the  Crown  all  that  was  asked.  Mr. 
Eodwell,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  said  ho  should  take  no  part  in  arranging  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill,     The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

Bethnal-Gueen  Museum. — In  reply  to  Sir  C. 
rilke,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forstcr  said  that  the  Bethnal- 
green  Museum  was  imder  the  same  conditions  re- 
specting its  being  opened  on  Sundays  as  other 
Museums  of  the  State,  and  the  Government  had  not 
yet  come  to  any  conclusion  on  that  point.  No  special 
representation  !iad  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
Betlmal-green  Museum. 

Bermondsey  WatekFamixe. — Mr.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth  gave  notice  that  on  the  following  Thursday 
be  should  asli  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  a 
large  district  of  T^ondon,  comprising  Bermondsey  and 
its  neighbo\irhood,  was  deficient  in  water  supply, 
and  what  steps  were  being  taken  by  tije  Government 
and  tlio  water  company  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
the  danger  to  health  which  might  arise  from  the 
deficiency. 

Me-.tkopolitan  Tramways. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Locke,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  said  that  looking  to  the 
latenessof  the  session  and  the  state  of  public  business, 
the  Government  proposed  to  continue  the  suspension 
of  the  suspended  provisional  orders  and  Bill  for  pro- 
moting tramways  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bill  for  promoting  the  Ijondon,  Streatham, 
and  Croydon  Tramwav,  the  promoters  of  which  had 
decided  to  proceed  with  it. 


CHIPS. 

The  Mile-end  Old  Town  Charity  School— popu- 
larly known  in  the  Eiust  of  Loudon  as  the  Ked 
Coat  School — is  to  be  rebuilt  and  considerably  en- 
larged. The  contractors  are  Messrs.  F.  &  F.  J. 
Wood. 

New  Church  Schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
CuUompton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stafford, 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 

A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  was  on  Mond.iy 
opened  at  Cleator,  Cumberland.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated  Gothic,  and  the  buihling  lias  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin.  It  is 
capable  of  holding  about  a  thousand  people,  and  has 
cost  £7,000. 

The  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Boston  Spa,  Yorks,  is 
about  to  be  restored  and  enlarged,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  I'arkinson,  of  Leeds. 

A  now  Wesleyan  Chapel  haa  been  opened  .at 
Beccles.  It  is  of  white  brick,  faced  with  stone  on 
the  outside,  and  on  the  interior  relieved  with  red 
brick.  Mr.  Clcmence,  of  Lowestoft,  was  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  Oblate  F.ather,*?  are  about  to  erect  a  new 
College,  at  Notting-Hill,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Tasker. 

By  permission  of  Colonel  Campbell,  R.A..  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factories,  Wool- 
wich, the  Members  and  Associates  of  tho  Society  of 
Engineers  will  visit  that  intcrcdting  establishment 
next  Tu  s  lay  at  two  o'clock. 

The  Archaiological  Institute  make  their  excursion 
to  Guildford  on  Tuesday  next,  July  2nd.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark  will  describe  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Parker,  C.B., 
the  churches  and  hospital. 
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Frkeing  the  Bridges   Over  the   Thames. — 

The  newly- formed  Metropolitan  Free  Bridges  Asso- 
ciation is  working  vigorously  in  aid  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  started,  and  is  rapidly  developing 
a  strong  public  opinion  in  its  favour.  It  was  in- 
tended at  first  to  agitate  only  for  the  freeing  of 
"Water loo-bridge,  but  it  was  afterwards  seen  that 
the  same  reasons  why  that  bridge  should  be  freed 
existed  more  or  less  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
bridges.  Meetings  were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  last  week  at  Batterseaand  Hammer- 
smith. At  the  Battersea  meeting  resolutions  were 
passed  in  favour  of  freeing  Battersea  and  Chelsea 
bridges  from  toll,  and  at  the  Hammersmith  meeting 
similar  resolutions  were  passed  with  regard  to 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  bridges.  At  the  first 
meeting  it  was  stated  that  when  Battersea  Park  was 
first  formf'd,  it  was  suggested  that  all  the  land  up  to 
the  South  Western  Railway  should  be  purchased  by 
tlie  Government ;  but  Lord  Lincoln,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Depart- 
ment, thought  that  such  a  purchase  would  be 
opposed.  The  result  was  that  between  the  "Wands- 
worth-road  and  the  railway  there  was  a  class  of 
houses  which  was  not  likely  to  tempt  the  building  of 
such  houses  as  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Westminster 
land  on  the  other  siile  of  the  water,  and  yet  the  late 
Mr.  Cubitt  contemplated  round  Battersea  Park  a  class 
of  house  equal  to  Eaton  and  Belgrave  squares,  am) 
was  willing  tp  take  the  land  if  the  bridge,  then  in 
construction,  was  freed  from  toll.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  even  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  have  a  free  park 
and  a  toll  bridge  to  get  to  it. 

Morrell's  Patent  Sanitary  Closet.  —  Mr. 
J.  C.  Morrell's  improved  ash  closet,  illustrated  and 
fully  described  by  us  in  the  Building  News  of 
January  8,  18C9,  is  now  being  successfully  manu- 
factured and  fixed  by  the  Sanitary  and  Economic 
Manure  Company,  of  Manchester.  The  cost  of  new 
erections,  including  patent  apparatus,  is  about  £b 
each  closet,  complete;  the  cost  of  adapting  existing 
closets  from  £4  to  £5  each. 

How  Small-Pox  is  Spread. — At  last  week's 
meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry  some  demur  was 
made  as  to  the  proposal  to  erect  a  disinfecting 
chamber  for  clothing,  bedding.  Ac,  in  connection 
with  the  new  Lambeth  Workhouse.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  such  an  adjunct  was  absolutely  essential  for 
the  protection  of  the  inmates  of  the  building  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  locality.  Mr. 
Jarvis,  a  member  of  the  Vestry,  pointed  out  that  a 
very  painful  circumstance  had  occurred  in  reference 
to  the  course  at  present  pursued  by  the  Vestry.  Mr. 
Easton,  the  contractor  for  the  removal  of  the  dhst  of 
the  parish,  in  whose  yard  the  infected  clothes  from 
the  workhouse  were  burnt,  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
seized  with  small-pox,  and  had  died.  A  great  many 
men  were  employed  in  Mr.  Easton's  yard,  and  he 
(Mr.  Jarvis)  believed  that  the  Vestry  were  very 
wrong  in  sending  the  clothes  there.     So  we  say. 

Proposed  New  Cemetery  for  South  London. 
— The  Secretary  of  State  has  licensed  the  site  of  a 
new  cemetery  for  South  London.  It  comprises 
forty  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Beckenham, 
adjoining  South  Penge  Park  and  South  Norwood, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  Auerley,  Norwood 
Junction,  Elmer's  End,  Penge,  and  Beckenham 
railway  stations.  It  is  urged  that  as  between  the 
years  1861  and  1S71  the  population  of  this  district 
has  enormously  increased,  while  several  graveyards 
have  been  closed,  and  but  few  additional  facilities 
are  afforded  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  this  new 
cemetery  has  become  a  necessity.  Notably,  the 
Norwood  and  Nunehead  cemeteries  are  rapidly 
tilling,  and  that  atCroj'donis  closed  against  all  who 
are  not  parishioners. 

Archeology  in  Home. — Mr.  C.  J.  Hemans, 
writing  from  Rome,  says: — The  Municipal  Junta 
has  nominated  a  new  Commission  of  Archxology  in 
place  of  that  created  soon  after  the  change  of  Go- 
vernment here,  and  composed  of  seven  members : 
Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi,  Carlo  Visconti,  Augusto 
Castellani,  Virginio  Vespignani,  Rodolfo  Lanciani, 
Francesco  Vitelleschi,  and  Pietro  Rosa.  The  accept- 
ance of  office  by  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen  is  noteworthy,  and  implies, 
in  fact,  alliance  and  conciliation  between  those 
hitherto  opposed.  Abilities  ably  exercised  under  the 
Pontifical  authorit}'  are  thus  secured  for  support  and 
co-operation  to  a  Commission  in  which  the  other 
element,  the  party  represented,  we  may  say,  by 
Signer  Rosa,  is  also  found.  This  measure  promises 
a  better  system  of  procedure  through  united  agency 
and  deference  to  the  counsels  of  all,  instead  of  depen- 
dence on  the  decisions  of  one — which  latter  practice 
is  believed  to  have  been  too  commonly  that  of  the 
formerly-appointed  Commission. 
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■WAQE3  MOVEMENT. 
Bkistol.— 5Ir.  Lewis  Fry,  who  was  appointed 
umpire  in  the  dispute  between  the  operative  carpenters 
and  joiners  of  the  city  and  their  employers,  has  given 
his  decision  as  follows: — "Having  given  deliberate 
consideration  to  the  facts  and  arguments  laid  before  me 
by  the  employers  and  by  the  operative  carpenters  and 
joiners,  I  liave  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  fair,  under  the  circumstances,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  at  (j.jd.  per  hour ;  the  hours  of  work  to  be  64 
per  week  in  summer  (instead  of  56,  as  at  present),  and 
50.i  in  winter  (as  at  present).  I,  therefore,  make  my 
award  on  these  points  accordingly.  With  regard  to 
payment  for  overtime,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  would  not  justify  me  in  altering  the 
existing  rate — viz.,  2-'i  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  hours 
of  overtime  (per  day)  worked  at  tho  request  of  the 
employers,  and  ."iO  per  cent,  after  such  two  hours.  The 
present  rule  will,  therefore,  stand  good." 

"  Celebration  or  the  Nine  Hours.  "  — 
While  the  building  trades  are  still  contending  for 
the  nine  hours,  the  Societies  of  "  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers," "  Ironfounders."  and  "  Boiler-makers  and  Iron 
Ship-builders,"  intend  to  commemorate  the  successful 
result  of  the  nine  hours'  movement  as  regards  their 
respective  trades  by  holding  a  festival  at  the  Crystal 
I'alace  on  Monday  next,  July  1st,  when  a  number  of 
gentlemen  well  known  for  their  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  labour  will  attend  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Chicago. — The  Chicago  employers  have  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  the  plasterers  for  five  doUars  per 
day. 

Glasgow. — .\t  a  meeting  held  on  Jlonday  night  in 
the  Trades'  Hall.  Glasgow,  the  following  resolutions 
were  i)assed  i — That  this  meeting  of  tlie  building  trades 
of  Glasgow  cordially  approves  of  the  desire  of  the 
operative  masons  to  introduce  tlie  system  of  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  wi'ekly  ;  deeply  regrets  that  the  delibe- 
rate refusal  of  the  Master  Masons'  Association  to  enter- 
tain the  proposal  has  forced  the  present  course — viz., 
that  of  a  strike — upon  them,  and  resolves  to  afford  the 
operatives  their  best  moral  influence,  and,  if  need  be, 
financial  aid  in  maintaining  their  present  struggle  ;  and 
declares  its  thorough  disapproval  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Master  Mason's  Association  iu  endeavouring  to 
cause  the  employers  in  Edinburgh  to  lock  out  the 
operatives  there,  and  its  conviction  that  such  action  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  "  Criminal  I.,aw  .Amend- 
ment Act,"  or  otherwise  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  its  repeal  as  a  measure  which  interferes  with  th© 
action  of  combined  workmen  only. 

London, — The  dispute  between  the  masters  and  men 
seems  to  be  extending,  and  matters  seem  no  nearer 
the  likelihood  of  a  settlement  than  last  week.  At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  locked-out  masons  in  ijondon  on 
Tuesday,  it  was  stated  that  steps  had  been  taken  to 
collect  subscriptions  from  Manchester  and  other  towns. 
200  men  have  left  work  in  the  country.  The  Carpen- 
ters' Committee  paid  the  second  dividend  of  313.  The 
West-end  decorators  have  held  a  meeting,  and  entirely 
approved  of  the  course  takeu  by  the  masters.  The 
official  list  issued  on  Saturday  by  the  Master  liuilders' 
Committee  contains  the  names  of  sixty-live  firms  who 
have  locked  out  their  men.  Among  them  are  about 
twenty  of  the  large  building  firms,  employing  a  total 
of  from  5,000  to  (i,000  men,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  second-class  and  small  firms,  employing  about  5.000 
men.  It  is  stated,  as  showing  the  marked  difference 
in  the  raagnituda  of  the  present  lock-out  as  compared 
with  the  lock-out  of  1S5:)-G0  that,  while  only  sixty- 
five  firms  have  now  locked  out.  at  the  former  period  the 
number  was  •-•i.i.  Several  large  firms  have  not  joined 
in  the  lock-out,  besides  some  500  or  600  small  firms. 
This,  of  course,  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  men,  as 
each  man  working  will  pay  a  3s.  weekly  levy  In  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  workmen.  The  London  Trades' 
Council  have  made  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  a 
reconciliation,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
favourably  received.  A  deputation  from  tho  Council 
had  an  interview  with  the  ilasons'  Central  Committee 
on  Wednesday,  to  urge  the  desirability  of  approaching 
the  masters  with  another  proposition,  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  nine  hours  were  at  once  conceded,  the  men  would 
resume  work,  and  leave  the  wages  and  coda  of  working 
rules  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  committee, 
however,  held  out  no  hope  to  the  deputation  that  these 
good  offices  would  be  accepted,  but  promised  to  lay 
the  proposal  before  tho  men  on  the  following  day.  An 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  masons  of  Loudon  took  place 
last  night,  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  strike  threatened  or  contemplated  on  the  1st  of 
.)uly,  unless  the  demands  of  their  memorial  were  com- 
plied with.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  received  a  report  from  their  deputa- 
tion to  the  Trades  Council  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the 
Trades  Council  deputation  were  to  state  their  views  to 
the  usual  delegate  meeting  Isb:  night.  Some  district 
reports  were  brought  in  of  the  withdrawal  o(  lock- 
outs, and  the  men  resuming  work  at  the  old  terms  on 
the  understanding  that  what_»ver  advautagej  m\^^ 
ensue  from  the  present  contest  they  should  par  i"Paie 
in  all  the  same.  It  does  not  appear,  however.  ";»t  any 
of  the  employers  referred  to  were  inch';^*""  '"  ,"f 
oflicial  list  The  Central  Committee  --f  "^o  Si^'Hf 
andFittersheld  their  first  business r.-«'iu.|  «"  "  "dnes- 
day  at  the  Hose  and  Crown,  I.-.-=-3tree  ,  S 'ho.  "ud  ap- 
pointed Mr.  A.  J.  «»'"■  r''^"''^'"',-\''^^.  ^^'"'^f 
Allan,  general  secre-y  of  the  Amalgamated  hngmeers^ 
treasurer :  and  Mr.   G.    li.  Fknimg  sacrotary.     Ihi8 
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